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HE CONGREGATIONALIST signalizes its 78th year and its change to a new and improved form by a special proposition to its subscrib- 

ers and to pastors, church club agents and others who are interested in extending the circulation of the national paper of the Congrega- 

lional Denomination. This combined offer of premiums and commissions for new subscribers at club rates 1s one which we can afford to make 

for alimited time only, until 15 March, 1893. It means a large outlay on our part for every new subscriber sent us. We make it in order to 

‘secure for the next three or four months the hearty co-operation of our friends in every Congregational parish in the United States. If a little 

: prompt and cordial work is done all along the line our list can easily be doubled. If THE CONGREGATIONALIST 1s of use to the denom- 
ination, have we not a right to ask thts special service at this most opportune time 


HFSVAVA8 


W ce O the EY to all who are willing to serve as our church club agents and fo all our 
subscribers who will do a little work in behalf of the paper, in the direction of organicing 


clubs of new subscribers, 
ist. $1,000.00 in Six Special Premiums, 
2d. A Commission for each new name. 


ist.—Premiums.—$1,000.00. 
a. For the largest number of new subscribers obtained before 15 March, 1893, $500.00 


b. For the second largest number of new subscribers obtained before 15 March, 200.00 
c.. For the third largest number of new subscribers obtained before 15 March, 100.00 
[To encourage effort in communities where are the smaller Congregational churches we offer three special pre- 
miums for the largest number of new subscribers obtained before 15 March, 1893, 7 proportiwn tv church member- 
ship, as given in the Year-book of 1892. | 
d. One premium, for churches of z¢@ 16 200 miembers 9... .. . .. . » S1Oe0 
e. One premium! for church@@ Of So t roo Mmempbers\ 5... 6.4. 2 . 2 ee 
f.. One premium for churches Gf a6 tmeeoumembpers: Jos 2. hh 4. ee 25.00 
i ) 


) 


2d.—Commissi0ns. (note club rates below.) | 


tr. Subscriptions may be taken at our loy club rat $2.00, provi \not less than #/a2°ee new names are sent us or two 
new names and the renewal of the se ; wimisss ) ona club of three names. 
2. If fowr or more new names are sec Y ' ts wil he allowed on each. In this case send us $1.50 for 
each new subscription, retaining ¢ < Unis offer is good only until 15 March, 1893. 
Conditions. 
1. Itach new name sent us must represent a bona fide new subscriber, 20€ a transfer from an address already on our 


list and 20€ a gift. 

2. Competitors for the first three premiums need not confine their work to a single locality but a club of not less than éhvee 
new subscribers must be sent from each post office in the list, which list must represent the efforts of a single individual 
or organization (as a church, ladies’ society, Sunday school, local Y. P. S.C. Ik, ete.). 

3. Premiums d. e. f. apply to lists of new subscribers from a single church community (usually one post office). 

4. Commissions are solely for the benefit of the person organizing the club. Full club rate must invariably be collected from 
the subscriber. 


Renewals. 


We appoint no agents to solicit renewals and pay no commission therefor, but old subscribers can avail themselves of the 
reduced rates as provided in our club terms. 


New Subscriptions 


Received after 1 Nov., 1892, will date from 1 Jan., 1893, the paper being sent for the rest of 1892 free of charge. 


Sample Copies and Circulars 


Will be sent when requested, either to individual addresses or in bulk, to be distributed as the person ordering them may 
think wise. 
NOTE. ‘These offers are made only to our subscribers and to church club agents, not to periodical agencies and newspaper dealers. 


TERMS: 


VVVTSSVSTTVSVGVOSTSSSSSFSTFSSSETTFSCTESSFSVSSFVSISFEVSSTSSSVSSTFVCTSFSTSESVSTSSSVCSESISSCSTSVSSVSSSS88Ss9seos 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick $3 00, STRICTLY IY ADVANCE. a 
CLUB RATES. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS IN ADVANCE. 
TWO, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, : - . : sla ap arhs $5-00. 
THREE, including at least TWO NEW subscribers, : : i ‘ : 6.00. 
FIVE, including at least THREE NEW subscribers, : A ; ' : 10.00. 
FIVE, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, . : 5 E : 5 12.50. 
TEN, including at least TWO NEW subscribers, ; ; : ; F ; 20.00. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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0! Wad Some Power! 


The blind man who felt only the ele- 
phant’s tusk thought he was small and 
round, while his companion, who stroked 
his side, thought he was large and flat. 

It is just so in life. The world forms 
its impressions from the small section it 
touches. The passers-by cannot see the in- 
side of your house and they JUDGE IT 
FROM THE WINDOWS. © 

Here is the argument for good curtains. 
If you are artistically capable but finan- 
cially weak there is no place in Boston that 
ean help you as we can. What you require 
is not the ‘‘expensive’”’ but the ‘exclu- 
sive.” Our stock abounds in private pat- 
terns. 

Among other interesting novelties is a 
new Irish Point, the color of old parch- 
ment, with small Renaissance designs. ‘They 


are oddity itself and very artistic. Note 
the prices: 


fete  Siaso. 
Miense24o 15.75. 
No. 2,516, 18.00. 
Nace 272 Wi 18.75. 
No. 6,962,  . . 18.75. 


Paine’s Furniture Co, 


48 CANAL ST. | *",8% poe 


SPECIALTIES 


Ready for Immediate Use, in Our 
Retail Clothing Department 


EVENING DRESS SUITS—In the varied 
styles and materials now in fashion, 
suitable for gentlemen of different ages. 
Prices $40 and $46. 


COACHMEN’S OVERCOATS, of correct 
cut, with wool waist linings and wadded 
Skirts. Prices $30 and $35. Also, Coach- 
men’s Trousers. Price $10. 


SUPERIOR CLOTHING FOR BOYS. 
Many attractive original styles for Boys of 
from four years of age upward. 


Goods all made in our own workshops by 
~ skillful, well-paid hands. 


Hacilla, Parker & Company. 


400 WASHINGTON ST.. 
gm BOSTON. é 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationahst, 1849. 
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Live and Let Live 


Publishers’ Note. 
We ask 


all our subscribers to interest themselves 
in securing one or more NEW subscribers 
to the Vongregationalist in its new form. 
Renewaland one new name, $5.00; renewal 
and two new names, $6.00. 


We suggest 


that the paper can be had ‘‘on trial’ 
_6 months for $1.00, or 12 weeks fer 25 ets. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Published every Thursday. Single copies, 6 cents. 


Subscription price, $3.00 per year in advance. 
if payment is delayed, $3.50. 


Clubs—of Two, including atleast ONE NEW subscriber, 
#5.00—Of THREE, including at least TWO NEW subscrib- 
bers, #6.00—of FIVE, including at least THREE NEW 
subscribers, $10.00—of FIVE, including at least ONE 
NEW subscriber, $12.50—of TEN, including at least 
TWO NEW subscribers, $20.00. 

Remit by Money Order, Check or Draft. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes or cash, except by registered 
letter, do so at their own risk. 

Keceipts for subscriptions are indicated within two 
weeks by the date of expiration following the sub- 
seriber’s address, as printed. upon the paper. If a 
special receipt is wanted a stamp should be inclosed. 

Change of Address.—In reguesting a change always 
give the o/d as well as the new address. w= 

Discontinuances.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 


Advertising Rates.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


Ww. iL. GREENE & CQ., Proprietors. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 1 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 
BIBLE HOUSE (ROOM 34), » ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
c. 8.8. & PUB. SOCIETY, 175 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


PEP eee gy sy 
Private 

And 

Exclusive 


Patterns are at the disposal of 
our customers, in addition to a 
full assortment of all the stand- 
ard makes of 


Carpets, 


Our display of choice antique 
pieces and of the different vari- 
eties of Oriental 


Rugs 


Was never so 
present. 


Prices 


Are, as usual, 
erate. 


extensive as at 


extremely mod- 


You CANNOT know what there is in 
the market until you have inspected 
our stock. 


SPECIAL.—Any lady who witli 
send us her address on a postal card 
will receive a copy of our new and 


valuable book, *‘ Hints on House 
Furnishing,’?? PROVIDED SHE 


MENTIONS THIS PAPER. 


Jolin H. Pray, Sons & C 


Carpets and Upholstery, 
658 WASHINGTON ST., 


Opp. Boylston St., BOSTON. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Prue and I. 
By GeorGE WILLIAM CourTIs. Illustrated from Drawings by Albert 
Edward Sterner. 8vo, illuminated silk, uncut edges and gilt top, 
$3.50. Edition de Luxe (limited to 250 copies), full vellum, $15.00. 


Daisy Miller, and an International Episode. 


By Henry James. Illustrated from Drawings by Harry W. Mc- 
Vickar. 8vo, illuminated cover, uncut edges and gilt top, $3.50. 
Edition de Luxe (limited to 250 copies), full vellum, $15.00. 


Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning. 


By Anne THACKERAY Rircuiz. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, uncut edges and gilt top, $2.00. 


London. 


By WALtTrER Besant. Illustrated. 
edges and gilt top, $3.00. 


Green’s Short History. Illustrated. 


A Short History of the English People. By J. R. Green. Illus- 
trated edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate Nor- 


8vo, cloth, ornamental, uncut 


gate. In four volumes. Withcolored plates, maps and numerous 
illustrations. Royal 8yo, illuminated cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
tops. Vol. I. (Nearly Ready.) 


William Bell Scott’s Life. 


Autobiographical Notes of the Life of William Bell Scott, and 
Notices of his Artistic and Poetic Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. 
Edited by W. Minto. Illustrated by etchings by himself, and re- 
productions of sketches by himself and friends. Two volumes. 
pp. xxi., 702. 8vo, cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops. (Nearly 
Ready.) 


The Boy Travellers. 


The Boy Travellers in Central Europe. Adventures of Two 
Youths in a Journey through France, Switzerland and Austria, 
with Excursiohs among the Alps of Switzerland and the Tyrol. 
By Tuomas W. Knox. Profusely illustrated. Square 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, $3.00. 


On Canada’s Frontier: 
Sketches of History, Sport and Adventure: and of the Indians, 
Missionaries, Fur-traders and Newer Settlers of Western Canada. 
By Jutian RaupuH. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $2.50. 


The Praise of Paris. 


By THEODORE CHILD, author of “Art and Criticism,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt top, $2.50. 


Moltke: His Life and Character. 


Sketched in Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel and Autobio- 
graphical Notes. Translated by Mary Heros. With illustra- 
tions from drawings by Moltke, portraits and facsimiles. 8vo, 
cloth. (Nearly Ready.) q 


Felix Oldboy’s New York. 


A Tour Around New York and My Summer Acre: Being the 
Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. By JoHn Fiaver Mings, LL. D. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


The Danube, 


From the Black Forest to the Black Sea. By F. D. Miuuer, Il- 
lustrated by the Author and Alfred Parsons. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
ornamental, uncut edges and gilt top, $2.50. 


Along New England Roads. 
By WituraM C. Prime, LL.D., author of ‘‘I Go a-Fishing,” etc- 
16mo, cloth, illuminated, $1.00. 


An Earthly Paragon. 


A Novel. By Eva WitpER McGuasson, author of ‘‘Diana’s Livery.” 
Illustrated by F.V. Du Monn. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25- 


The Ivory Gate. 


A Novel. By WALTER BESANT. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Library Edition of Besant’s Novels. 


Children: 


Their Models and Critics. 
cloth, ornamental, 75 cents. 


Americanisms and Briticisms, 
With Other Essays on Other Isms. By BRanpDER MATTHEWS- 
With Portrait. i16mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00. In ‘‘ Harper’s 
American Essayists.’’ 


William Black’s Novels. 


New Edition, Revised by the Author. Post 8vo, cloth, 90 cents 
each. Latest Issues: MACLEOD OF DARE,—GREEN PASTURES AND 
PiccADILLY.—THE Map oF KILLEENA, ETC.—THREE FEATHERS.— 
Mapcar VIOLET.—KILMENY. (Other volumes to follow.) 


In Harper’s 


By Auretra Roys ALDRICH. 16mo, 


PustisHeD By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


ie 
Harper's New Catalogue will be sent by mail on receipt of ten cents. 


Thirty Million 


Dollars Saved! 


By reducing the premium rates charged to members to harmonize with the payments to the widows and 
orphans for death claims, more than Thirty Million Dollars have already 
been saved to the members of the 


Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 


afe ! 


ECONOMY IS WEALTH 


Why pay $1090 per year for your Life Insurance when the Same Amount of Insur- 
ance can be had in one of the strongest Life Insurance Companies in the world for $50? 


RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING 


ure ! MEMBERSHIP, OVER. - ; : : a 70,000 
= Interest Income annually exceeds - - . $127,000.00 
Bi-monthly Income exceeds - - - 600,000.00 

ound ’ RESERVE FUND SEPT. 21st, 1892, - -  3,305,998.14 
@ Death Claims paid, over - - - 13,800,000.00 

New Business in 1891 exceeds - - §0,000,000.00 

ecure J New Business to Oct. Ist, 1892, over -  40,000,000.00 
@ INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds - 225,000,000.00 


The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 


Furnishes Life Insurance at about One-Half the usual rates charged by the old system companies. 
offer in its Agency Department in every City, Town and State, to experienced and successful business men. 


for Prospectus. 


It has excellent positioms to 
Send to the Home Office 


HOME OFFICE IS « POTTER BUILDING.” 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 
E. B. HARPER, President 


0. D. BALDWIN, 
Vice-President. 
F, A. BURNHAM, Counsel. 
EK. F. PHELPS, Comptroller. 


F. T. BRAHAM, Secretary. 


HENRY J. REINMUND, 
Second Vice-President, Ex-Supt. Ins. Dept., Ohio. 
JOHN W. VROOMAN, Treasurer. 
I. L. SEAMAN, M. D., Med. Supervisor. 


J. D. WELLS, 
Third Vice-President. 
J. W. BOWDEN, M.D., Med. Director. 
G. R. McCHESNEY, Ass’t Compt. 


CENTRAL TRUST CO., Trustee. 


BOSTON OFFICE, {20 TREMONT STREET 


CEO. L. LEWIS, Manager. 


L. Y. MANNINC, Asst. Sec’y. 
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The Congregationalist preseuts itself to its readers 
this week, at large expense, in a new and more at- 
tractive form. Now is the time when all friends of 
the paper will be willing to do something to increase 
its circulation. We do not ask them to do this with- 
out compensation. We offer liberal commission for 
every new subscriber secured, and in addition $1,000 
ia cash (see details on second page) for the largest 
lists. Let everybody work, and begin at once! 


EXT week a great company of peo- 
N ple are expected to assemble in Bos- 

ton, and the name they have applied 
to themselves is a fitting one—Christian 
Workers. More than that, it describes the 
ambition and the ideal of all branches of 
the church in our time. Never before 
were so many people engaged in service 
for others. Never were there so many 
forms in which helping hands were put 
forth to rescue, uplift and minister. The 
simple narratives of effort and success in 
saving souls, in delivering men and women 
from the power of evil appetites, from poy- 
erty and discouragement and selfishness, 
will inspire many in their service for man- 
kind in the name of Christ, and move many 
more, we trust, to enter on that service. 
But there is another fact which will by no 
means be left out of these meetings, yet 
which in other times has received greater 
emphasis, and which is liable to be over- 
looked by many who will be interested in 
the noble record of what is being accom- 
plished. Sometimes it is made to appear 
as though all this work were being done by 
the workers themselves. Professor Phelps 
emphasized the other side when, unable be- 
cause of illness to take any active part in 
affairs, he wrote: ‘‘When a man can do 
nothing else he can add his little rill to the 
great river of intercessory prayer.’’ After 
all, the great work is done by God in an- 
swer to those who ask Him, believing. 


The action of the American Missionary 
Association and the Episcopal General Con- 
vention in declining to receive further aid 
from the Government for contract schools 
among the Indians severs all connection of 
Protestant bodies with the Government in 
mission work. This is undoubtedly right 
and wise. It is the only safe principle for 
Christians to stand upon. Public education 
is the business of the State. Organized 
efforts to Christianize the people are the 
business’ of the churches and of insti- 
tutions relying on them for sympathy 
and support. Roman Catholics continue to 
draw about $370,000 a year from the Gov- 
ernment for their Indian schools. Pub- 
lic sentiment will, we believe, insist that 
these appropriations shall cease. Last year 
the American Missionary Association re- 
ceived from the Government for Indian 
schools $21,930.37. This sum must here- 
after come from our churches. We are con- 
fident that they will willingly assume the 
burden and show their willingness by in- 
creasing the amount. Here is afforded an 
opportunity to every one to make some sac- 
rifice for a great principle and to affirm 
loyalty to it. 


What becomes of disabled and aged min- 
isters and their families? A good many of 
them depend on friends for support, some 
on public charity, some suffer in extreme 
poverty. The average salary of ministers 
allows no margin to be laid aside. The 


minister himself is likely to cease to be in 
demand at an age when men in other pro- 
fessions are most prosperous. Our denom- 
ination is far behind others in providing for 
worn out ministers and ministers’ widows. 
Is there any object which appeals more 
forcibly to pastors and the members of our 
churches than this one of ministerial relief? 
A foundation has been laid for a fund suf- 
ficient to provide for the most pressing 
needs. The trustees of the National Coun- 
cil, having charge of this work, have in 
hand about $25,000. Rev. N. H. Whittlesey 
of Evanston, Ill., has consented to present 
this matter to the churches for three years 
in the hope that by that time the needed 
amount will be raised. He has already 
spent some months in volunteer service in 
this cause while temporarily released from 
the duties of his pastorate. He is well 
qualified to stir up the churches to a proper 
sense of this important duty, and ought to 
have more invitations than he can accept 
to speak on this subject to the larger con- 
gregations. 


What an autumn it has been for great re- 
ligious convocations! We have had, in close 
succession, the American Board, the Na- 
tional Council and the American Missionary 
Association. Presbyterians from all over 
the world have rallied at Toronto, the Epis- 
copalians are just through with their tri- 
ennial convention at Baltimore, while across 
the water the various denominational gath- 
erings and the centenary celebrations in 
honor of Carey and the other pioneers in 
modern missions have been marked by large 
attendance and genuine enthusiasm. <A 
great deal of time, money and energy go 
into these Christian assemblages, but from 
them flow results which could be attained 
in no other way. The discussions at these 
meetings have related to a vast number of 
themes, doctrinal and practical. Now let 
the months of talk give way to months of 
downright, persistent work. 


Nea Cs 
OUR CHANGE OF FORM. 

When a friend, who has hitherto paid his 
weekly visits clad always in the same fa- 
miliar garments, appears at the door in an 
entirely new and different dress the first 
feeling is one of surprise and wonder. But 
when he enters and takes his accustomed 
place at the fireside and speaks with the 
old accents and unfolds the anticipated 
budget of news and diffuses the cheer, the 
instruction and the inspiration which are 
usually associated with his coming then 
there is speedy recognition as the house- 
hold is convinced that it has its old friend 
back again. 

It is the same Congregationalist as in days 
past that enters this week thousands of 
homes over the land. The same editors, 
the same contributors, the same depart- 
ments, the same tone and policy are easily 
discoverable. It has assumed a new form 
in the hope that it may be more welcome, 
more useful, than ever before. The step is 
taken because it is demanded by our best 
ideals. The Congregationalist has always 
been ambitious to represent creditably the 
denomination whose name it is proud to 
bear. It has from time to time added new 
features and made improvements, both of 
a typographical and literary nature, in the 
interests of its growing constituency. We 


have constantly tried to make a paper 
which no Congregationalist need be ashamed 
to compare with the journals of other de- 
nominations. It is because we think a 
change of form will enable us to advance 
still further the standards of the paper that 
we have not hesitated to assume the large 
expense which it involves. 

The style of page now adopted has come 
to be considered the best which modern 
appliances make feasible for a religious 
family journal. Most of our English con- 
temporaries for some time have employed it 
in one or another of its modifications, and 
the scientific, literary and trade journals on 
both sides the sea have helped to popularize 
it. Convenient to handle, easy to preserve, 
it commends itself in proportion as it be- 
comes known. From an editorial point of 
view it admits of a more satisfactory arrange- 
ment of departments and a better make-up 
every way; and from our particular point 
of view it furnishes us with greater facilities 
for increasing our space and for carrying 
out cherished plans for serving the denomi- 
nation and the public, which will become 
evident as time goeson. In this initial num- 
ber we have made as little change as was 
possible in the usual features and complex- 
ion of the paper, but as our readers become 
more accustomed to the new form, and as 
we see opportunities for improvements, ty- 
pographical and otherwise, they will be in- 
troduced. 

We need say nothing to those of our read- 
ers who will be at once pleased with the 
change. To that class whose first impres- 
sion may be unfavorable, and to that larger 
class who, in their bewilderment, may not 
know whether they like it or not, we would 
simply say: suspend judgment for a few 
weeks. Twenty-five years ago this very au- 
tumn the Congregationalist changed. from a 
large quarto form of four ‘“‘ blanket’’ pages 
to the smaller eight page form in which it 
has appeared up to the present issue. In 
announcing that change the editors uttered 
the following words, which are quite as per- 
tinent today as then: 

It is our conviction that such of our sub- 
scribers as may feel a prejudice, at first, 
against the quarto, as compared with the old 
folio form, when time shall have worn off the 
novelty of the change and use made them fa- 
miliar with the many points of convenience 
which the new form has over the old, will be 
glad that we have done what we have. 

So as the Congregationalist enters upon 
the seventy-eighth year of its history its 
conductors rejoice to carry forward the de- 
velopment of the paper along the lines pro- 
jected by the men who were identified with it 
from its early days until acomparatively short 
time ago. These men are held in constant 
and loving remembrance in this office. Nor 
can we better express our own desire and 
determination respecting the Congregation- 
alist of the future than by quoting again 
words of theirs, as found in the declaration 
of their principles put forth a quarter of a 
century ago: 


The Congregationalist and Recorder, while 
neither ‘‘old school”? nor ‘‘new school” as 
such, is “orthodox” in doctrine and ‘‘ Con- 
gregational’’in polity, accepting and rejoicing 
in that broad and catholic temper which ‘ ex- 
alts what is more above that which is less im- 
portant,’’ declaring its ‘“‘ adherence to the faith 
and order of the Apostolic and Primitive 
Churches held by our fathers and substan- 
tially as embodied in the Confessions and 
Platforms which the Synods of 1648 and 1680 
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set forth and confirmed,” and endeavoring, in 
a fair and honorable spirit, to meet all the 
reasonable wants and supply all the natural 
demands of our denomination, in that more 
unified and homogeneous state to which the 
late National Council has introduced it. It is 
the partisan neither of Andover nor of New 
Haven nor of Hartford, but it seeks to make 
itself both acceptable and indispensable to 
each and to all. 

While we reverence our past we shall not 
walk with our faces toward it. We believe 
in the Holy Spirit, and that He is guiding 
the churches into larger truth and a clearer 
apprehension of their duty to all man- 
kind. We cannot be insensible to the 
thoughts and desires which are stirring in 
Christian hearts today the world over, wher- 
ever men are thinking and working in love 
and loyalty to their Redeemer. With the 
advancing movements of the age we shall 
strive to keep step, confident that the days 
to come are to be better and more glorious 
than the days that have gone. 


sa 


HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL. 

In May, 1849, the first number of the Con- 
gregationalist appeared under the proprie- 
torship of Deacons Galen James and Edward 
W. Fay and under the joint editorship of 
Rev. Edward Beecher, D.D., Rev. Joseph 
Haven, Jr., Rev. I. N. Tarbox and Rev. 
E. D. Moore. Dr. Storrs of Braintree and 
Dr. A. L. Stone of Park Street Church 
served also as editors during the early fifties. 
Dr. H. M. Dexter’s connection with the 
paper dated from 1851 and lasted with the 
exception of a period of sixteen months, 
from Jan. 1, 1866 to May 1, 1867, until his 
death, Noy. 13, 1890. As Dr. Dexter, more 
than any other one man, is identified in the 
public mind with the paver’s past, we feel 
that we do ourselves no less honor than we 
do him in placing his portrait on the initial 
page of the new form. 

In January, 1856, Mr. C. A. Richardson 
and Mr. W. L. Greene acquired an interest 
in the firm, and Mr. Richardson at once 
assumed the managing editorship, which 
he held until his death, Jan. 18, 1891. To 
his sagacity and industry is due, to a very 
large degree, the steady growth of the paper 
in the years of his connection with it. Mr. 
Greene attended to the publishing of the 
paper and matters connected therewith un- 
til he relinquished his active duties to Mr. 
Wm. F. Whittemore in 1887. 

In May, 1867, the Boston Recorder, started 
in 1816, was consolidated with the Congre- 
gationalist, and a few months later the 
united journal discarded its four page form 
for eight smaller pages, which have been fre- 
quently increased to ten and twelve pages. 

A large number of faithful workers, both 
men and women, have been associated edi- 
torially with the paper and the staff has 
been increased from time to time. At pres- 
ent Rey. A. E. Dunning, D. D., is editor-in- 


chief. Rey. H. A. Bridgman is managing 
editor. Associated with them in the con- 


duct of the paper is Rev. Morton Dexter, 
who has charge in particular of the liter- 
ary department and who gives his whole 
time to the work, as does also Mr. George 
P. Morris, whose special department is 
the Week in Review. Miss Frances J. Dyer 
edits the Home department and Miss Mary 
Barrows the Church News. The New York 
editor is Rev. A. Huntington Clapp, D. D., 
and the Chicago editor Rev. E. F. Williams, 
D. D., whose place, during his absence 
abroad, is supplied temporarily by Rey. Q. 
L. Dowd. Our staff correspondent at Wash- 
ington is Mr. CO. 8. Elliot. Miss Lucy Whee- 
lock contributes the Hints to the primary 
Sunday school teachers. The Conversation 
Corner is under the care of the well-known 


‘*Mr. Martin,’’ and the weekly financial ar- 
ticle is from the pen of Mr. Galen L. Stone. 

The Congregationalist is owned by ‘the 
firm W. L. Greene & Co., the individual 
partners being Messrs. Greene, Whittemore, 
Dunning, Dexter and Bridgman. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE A. M. A. 

Four distinct races appeal to Congrega- 
tional churches for help through this asso- 
ciation. Christian education is their great 
need, with marked emphasis on the first 
word and a comprehensive definition of the 
second. No sphere of missionary labor af- 
fords larger opportunities for inventive 
genius, devout study and statesmanlike ad- 
ministration. None furnisbes more varied 
types of character or more romantic inci- 
dents. None presents stronger claims on 
our churches or promises larger rewards of 
wise and consecrated effort. 


The association has laid broad founda- ' 


tions and has built wisely upon them, es- 
pecially in the South. From the primary to 
the professional school the institutions in 
its care are unsurpassed and their influence 
in the whole educational life of the colored 
people is most salutary. The Southern 
States have been making in recent years 
rapid advances in negro education, giving it 
more careful supervision and expending on 
it large sums of money. This education of 
the colored race has been largely stimulated 
and guided by the association. Its schools 
and colleges have furnished the best teach- 
ers; it has created an educated and educat- 
ing class which alone is an abundant and 
wonderful reward for its work. 

Some criticism of the methods of the as- 
sociation which had been for some years 
increasing found expression in the report of 
a committee of canference at the meeting 
last year in Cleveland. It is due to the asso- 
ciation to state that its officers published 
not only the committee’s report, which was 
adopted with slight amendments, but also 
the entire discussion upon it. It was felt 
that the association had been led, by the 
peculiarly dependent character and condi- 
tion of the objects of its care, to exercise too 
close and long continued supervision over 
them and over those in its employ. In an- 
swer to this criticism it points this year to 
three churches brought to self-support and 
to others moving in the same direction. It 
has given up its disputed claim to property 
held by Atlanta University, has transferred 
to that institution in addition a valuable 
piece of land and has relinquished represen- 
tation on its board of trustees. It was felt 
that unnecessary friction had sometimes 
arisen between the officers of the association 
and its workers in the field. The case of 
Rey. A. A. Myers, which was brought before 
the meeting at Hartford, was so happily 
settled to the satisfaction of all the parties 
concerned as to give assurance that such 
complaints of want of harmony need not be 
expected in the future. 

Some feeling that the association has not 
fully appreciated the importance of press- 
ing upon the churches its work among the 
Indians, or of vigorously extending that 
work, found expression at this meeting in 
the report of a special committee on that 
subject. But the association responded to 
this report by counseling its executive com- 
mittee to increased efforts in that direction 
and by taking a decisive stand against re- 
ceiving further appropriations from the 
Government for that purpose. Our churches, 
we are sure, will approve this action and 
will not allow this work to suffer, and the 
executive committee will not need to be fur- 
ther reminded that the churches are look- 


ing to them for definite plans to increase 
it. : 

Altogether, we think the meeting in Hart- 
ford last week was one of the most encour- 
aging in the association’s history. There 
was a wholesome ignoring of past and dead 
issues, a thoughtful and hopeful appreci- 
ation of present problems and an earnest- 
ness of consecrated purpose which may well 
inspire confidence and enthusiasm in the 
churches. Their gifts ought to be larger to 
this society the coming year, and their 
prayers more faith filled, than ever before. 
The work already done for these races justi- 
fies this larger support. The expanding op- 
portunities and increased responsibilities 
assumed compel it. The grateful appreci- 
ation of those who need our help, who are 
or are to be our fellow-citizens, will make 
our increase of gifts as much a privilege as 
a duty. 


INFLUENCE HELD IN TRUST. 

These days just before election are times 
of peculiar temptation to those who officially 
represent to the public the opinions of 
others. Every man of earnest political con- 
victions desires to use all the influence he 
can command in favor of the party which 
he thinks ought to win. His personal influ- — 
ence he is free to use as he will. The temp- 
tation comes to use without their consent 
the influence of others which he holds in 
trust. 

Every honest man indignantly repels the 
suggestion, from within or without, to use 
trust funds for his own advantage, however 
thoroughly he may be convinced that his 
personal prosperity from so doing will re- 
sult in public good. But many good and 
wise men who officially represent others 
are so sure that their own convictions are 
right and their own information correct 
and full that they fail to see that the use of 
their official positions to further their own 
aims for the public welfare may be an abuse 
of trust. A minister, for example, is in 
duty bound to present to his people the 
moral principles essential to safe popular 
government. But all the political parties 
claim to stand for those principles and each 
claims to represent the methods by which 
those principles may be most effectively ap- 
plied. The minister has the right and the 
duty to decide for himself which party he 
will support. But he has no right to urge 
the claims of that party in the pulpit, for by 
so doing he uses the influence of the church, 
so far as he can, in favor of that party, and 
that influence he holds in trust with plain 
limitations. More than one minister is in 
trouble through having done this very thing, 
without realizing that he has been making 
an unwarrantable use of what he held in 
trust. 

The Amherst professors furnished last 
week a conspicuous illustration of the same 
mistake. Being solicited to give the influ- 
ence of the college so far as they held it in 
trust to further the election of Mr. Cleve- 
land, a majority of them did so by signing 
an appeal to citizens to vote for him. Itis 
charitable to suppose that they did not 
know that the document they signed would 
be given to the public bearing exclusively 
the names of. members of the Amherst 
faculty. But the indignant remonstrances 
of the alumni, patrons and friends of the 
college and the students must have speedily 
convinced them that they had been giving 
away as their own what they had held in 
trust for others. 

This temptation is liable at all times to 
beset those holding public office, and it is 
often presented in subtle forms. Not long 


ago a prominent minister in anotherdenom- — 
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ination was induced to allow his name to be 
used as president of a newly organized com- 
pany possessing what was claimed to be a val- 
uableinvention. His former parishioners and 
others, on the strength of their confidence 
in him, purchased stock in the company, 
which proved to be worthless. He was him- 
self placed under arrest and though he has 
been acquitted by the court and may well 
be believed to be guiltless of intentional 
wrongdoing the interests he held in trust 
have suffered serious injury. A keener 
sense of what was due to his office was 
shown a few months since by a pastor of 
one of our best known churches. He was 
persuaded to accept an honorary position in 
a commercial company whose professed ob- 
ject is to do a philanthropic service to 
the public. Its stock, supported by the 
names of men of wide reputation in Chris- 
tian work, has been extensively purchased. 
For all that we know, the company is finan- 
cially sound and its invention has all the 
value that is claimed for it. But recently 
he received from the company as a gift 
a certificate of ‘stock for a considerable 
amount. Instantly he wrote across the 
face of it ‘‘ Not accepted,’’ returned it and 
promptly enforced his demand that his 
name should be removed from the list of 
officers. ; 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations 
of this temptation to misuse influence held 
in trust. It presents itself in an endless va- 
riety of forms. Itis brought to the minis- 
ter by members of his church, to the teacher 
by his pupils. It comes to men in office 
from their personal friends, from those to 
whom they owe kind service. It comes ap- 
parently free from any personal rewards 
offered, as an opportunity to do good. To 
refuse to yield may seem to show indiffer- 
ence to the public welfare. But no one is 
fitted to enter the ministry, or indeed any 
public office, till he has learned to discrim- 
inate clearly between his own personal influ- 
ence and the influence of others which he 
holds in trust. The whole force of the lat- 
ter he is commissioned to use for certain 
well-known ends. He cannot wisely accept 
this trust till he understands its limitations. 
Then, every honorable man who holds such 
a trust will be as prompt to repel every soli- 
citation to transgress those limitations as is 
the judge on the bench to resent a request 
to bias his decision because of friendship or 
favor. 


— 


GOD'S PATIENCE TOWARD US. 


It is inexhaustible so long as He sees 
in us a possibility of reform. We sin in 
thoughtlessness and He bears with us. We 
sin deliberately and He withholds His 
wrath. We sin repeatedly and, although 
the natural, inevitable consequences are not 
hindered from following, we experience no 
special token of divine indignation. We 
even may sin extravagantly, committing 
some excess of crime and placing ourselves 
among conspicuous sinners, yet His ears 
still will be open tv our appeal of penitence. 
There is a point beyond which, if we pass 
it, we shall find His patience with us ex- 
hausted, but so long as there remains within 
a human heart the desire, even in the faint- 
est degree, for a better life, God bears and 
forbears with it. Not even Omnipotence 
can compel it, but the all-wise and all-loving 
One seeks to allure and encourage it to turn 
from evil unto Him. 

This practically boundless patience is due 
to the fact that God is God. He who is our 
Creator remembers that we were not. con- 
sulted as to whether we wished to be born, 
and that our natures are largely inherited 


and previously determined for us. He who 
is our Father loves and pities and is eager 
to help us. He who orders even the fall of 
the leaf understands perfectly, and makes 
all necessary allowance for, the force of our 
temptations. He who knows by His own 
sorrowful human experience, as the Re- 
deemer of men, how hard it is to live as we 
ought is filled with a yearning sympathy 
for every one of us when we blunder or sin, 
which makes it easy for Him to be patient 
with us when we should have little patience 
with one another. The divine patience 
toward us is one of the supreme, funda- 
mental and most precious and trustworthy 
facts which we ever learn. 

But, and equally, because it is the patience 
of God it may not be trifled with too far. 
There is a point at which the divine dignity 
and self-consistency and the good of man- 
kind require forbearance to cease. He who 
willfully persists in wickedness, or even in 
that mere neglect of God which, because it 
is negative rather than positive, he does not 
believe culpable, must take the consequences 
at last. There is nothing more sublime in 
its long-suffering tenderness than the pa- 
tience of God with the incorrigible sinner, 
but it never degenerates into weakness. It 
must be one of the bitterest sources of re- 
morse to know that one has despised, or 
even been indifferent to, such patience as 
that which God exercises toward human 
folly and guilt. 


—— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The patriot, especially the Christian patriot, 
will be at the polls on Nov. 8. He will not be 
hunting, fishing, loafing, or giving his entire 
attention to business. He must recognize that 
every presidential or congressional election is 
a matter of concern to the Chureh of Christ, 
viewed solely from the standpoint of pecuni- 
ary advantage, not to say anything about the 
moral issues involved. Legislation that fos- 
ters commercial prosperity also fosters the 
erection and maintenance of churches, the 
establishment and equipment of colleges and 
schools and assures generous giving to local, 
domestic and foreign missions. People can- 
not give who have little or nothing to bestow. 
Moreover, legislation may have much to do 
with hindering or aiding missionary work at 
home or abroad. Witness the Chinese exclu- 
sion bill and similar’ laws. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the quality of the diplomatic 
appointments in foreign courts has much to 
do with crippling or strengthening mission 
work. Enough has been written to show 
how essentially a religious duty is the act of 
voting by a Christian. To the individual con- 
science must be left the choice of party, but 
there is no option about voting. 


In 1888 nearly eleven and a half million votes 
were cast in the presidential election. Ere 
another issue of this paper reaches its readers 
avery much larger number of people will have 
stepped into the voting booths and recorded 
their preferences. Registration returns from 
our largest citles and reports from the country 
districts indicate that the number of new vot- 
ers, native born and alien, is to be exceedingly 
large. This fact, and the knowledge that in 
thirty-five States the secret ballot for the first 
time is to give the voter protection from the 
men, organizations. and money which hitherto 
have controlled votes, makes the 7éle of the 
prophet difficult, even for the most intelligent 
and shrewd observer. Thus far there have 
been no exposés of the wholesale distribution 
of money as there were in the last campaign. 
That money will be used to some extent as long 
as men are sinful is certain, but every device 
like the Australian ballot and the corrupt 
practices act of Massachusetts makes the art of 
bribery more difficult and dangerous. Just as 
soon as party managers find that the men who 
take their money do not keep their bargain 
then the day of wholesale bribery will be past. 
How extensive venality is Professor McCook 
in his Forum articles has recently proved. 


The expected deeds of violence at Home- 
stead, the persistent attacks of the union men 
upon the non-union workmen, have suggested 
to many of the best citizens of the town. the 
necessity of demanding the return of the mili- 
tia. The case of Private Iams is now in the 
Pennsylvania courts, a jury has been secured, 
motions to quash the indictment of Colonel 
Streator have been denied and the facts in this 
interesting case are to be made public. Should 
the charges of aggravated assault by Colonel 
Streator upon Private Iams be sustained by 
the jury it will compel militia officers to rec- 
ognize that martial law does not permit a 
superior to punish an inferior in a brutal way, 
even though he has incited to mutiny. Should 
the jury refuse to sustain the charges it will to 
some extent intensify the distrust which the 
labor organizations have for the militia aud 
diminish the enlistment of a class of recruits 
which cannot well be spared. A case before 
the courts in Cincinnati also deserves to be 
followed. The labor unions which have au- 
thorized and fostered the recent strike of 
theatrical employés have been sued by one of 
the leading managers for destroying his busi- 
ness by the boycotts they have ordered, and 
for threats of further interference by diverting 
public patronage. The judge before whom 
the suits were brought issued temporary in- 
junctions restraining the defendants from 
their threatened interference, also stating that 
swift and summary punishment would follow 
any violation of the order of the court. A 
principle is involved in this suit that needs 
to be adjudicated by a court ofrepute. The in- 
corporation of labor organizations makes them 
amenable to law and they ought to be com- 
pelled to face their corporate transgressions. 
Intimidation, reduction of receipts, crippling 
of the individual capitalist by means of the 
labor union boycott are just as reprehensible 
as intimidation, reduction of wages and black- 
listing of the individual laborer by the manu- 
facturing or railroad corporation. Fora good, 
sensible view of the labor problem from the 
standpoint of a working-man the public will 
rate high the article by Fred Woodrow, Plain 
Words to Working Men, in the November 
Century : 

We may shut the factory of a single sinner 
and shrink his bank account, but what of the 
five hundred hands that made their bread and 
butter in his employ? ., . The boycott knife 
is very apt to cut the fingers that openit.... 
It is practically almighty in the right direc- 
tion, but it can run both ways and generally 
leaves some innocent and broken bones under 
its wheels. 


It has been a week of disaster at sea and on 
Jand. The elements have asserted their power, 
and man, with all of his energy and skill, has 
been taught his impotence. Thesteamer Rou- 
mania, bound from Liverpool to Bombay, car- 
rying many English army officials and mis- 
sionaries with their wives, met the gale, 
which has swept over the Atlantic during 
the week, off the coast of Portugal and foun- 
dered. Out of a company of 122 souls only 
seven were saved. The Scotch captain of the 
vessel and his officers showed characteristic 
bravery and chivalry, as did the British army 
officers, but the crew behaved in a cowardly 
manner. Fromall ports on the Atlantic comes 
news of furious storms, disasters to vessels 
and heavy loss of life, and similar tales of ele- 
mental fury come from the ports on the Great 
Lakes. Fire also has demanded its tribute. 
Jersey City, St. Johnsbury, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and Pittsburg have all suffered, 
but their losses are insigniticant compared 
with the devastation wrought in Milwaukee 
on Oct. 28, when for ten hours the southeast- 
ern part of that city was swept by flames that 
destroyed thirteen blocks of business houses 
and residences, 300 buildings and property 
valued at $4,000,000. Oil and alcohol fed the 
flames and added to the difficulty of overcom- 
ing them. The loss of life was small, but the 
suffering caused has been very great because 
the territory burned over was a portion of the 
city in which dwelt the Jess well to do classes, 
3,000 of whom are now homeless. Chicago 
and adjoining cities have shown their sympa- 
thy in practical ways and, with characteristic 
Western energy, the citizens of Milwaukee 
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have set about rebuilding. It is interesting 
to note the valuable service rendered by the 
militia in guarding property and preserving 
order. 


The illness and death of Mrs. Harrison have 
given the American people an opportunity to 
show how the gospel of love and courtesy is per- 
meating their thought. Mr. Cleveland’s refusal 
to participate in the dedication ceremonies at 
Chicago because President Harrison could not 
attend was a notable instance of it. The reso- 
lutions of sorrow and sympathy passed by 
gatherings of Confederate veterans and by 
Democratic partisans, and the decision of the 
Republican managers of the national committee 
to order the suppression of all parades during 
the funeral season may also be cited as indic- 
ative. From foreign rulers, from denomina- 
tional gatherings and men and women of high 
repute the expressions of condolence have 
poured in at the White House assuring the 
executive of the sympathy of Christendom and 
its admiration for the Christian womanhood 
of Mrs. Harrison. The funeral ceremonies in 
the White House and at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Indianapolis, were devoid of any os- 
tentatious display. Officials of the highest 
rank mingled with old-time neighbors in re- 
spectful attention to the words of comfort and 
hope uttered by the pastors of the Presbyterian 
churches which knew the Harrisons as faithful 
adherents. Turning his face toward Washing- 
ton with its cares, duties and memories, and 
profoundly stirred by the demonstrations of 
sympathy and affection shown him by his old 
friends and neighbors, the President indited 
the following letter which is a window into 
his character: 

My Dear Old Friends and Neighbors: I can- 
not leave you without saying that the tender 
and gracious sympathy which you have today 
shown for me and for my children and, much 
more, the touching evidence you have given 
of your love for the dear wife and mother 
have deeply moved our hearts. We yearn to 
tarry with you and to rest near the hallowed 
spot where your loving hands have laid our 
dead, but the little grandchildren watch in 
wondering silence for our return and need our 
care, and some public business will not longer 
wait upon my sorrow. 

May a gracious God keep and bless you all. 

Most gratefully yours, 
BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


Hawaii is passing through a critical stage of 
its history. The Louisiana Lottery is plotting 
to secure a foothold, and there is the best of 
authority for fearing that it has friends in the 
palace who may influence the Legislature, 
which yet has to give its final decision. Six 
weeks ago the queen appointed a cabinet, 
naming a candidate for attorney-general whose 
nomination was considered to be a defiance of 
the House of Representatives. A heated strug- 
gle followed, but the resolution of want of 
confidence failed, the queen scored a victory, 
the nomination stood and the cabinet took 
its seat. On Oct.17 a vote of want of confi- 
dence was carried by a decisive majority of 
thirty-one to fifteen. We infer from comments 
of the Friend, which is published in Honolulu 
and represents the Congregationalists of the 
island, that the queen, by her insistence upon 
the renomination of Neuman as attorney-gen- 
eral, errs sadly in judgment. She seemingly 
clings to old advisers and distrusts new men 
simply because they arenew. She realizes the 
strength of the party which favors the substi- 
tution of a republic for a constitutional mon- 
archy. She understands the chagrin of the 
natives because of the rapid diminution of 
their stock and the rise in numbers and in- 
fluence of the foreigners. Of an estimated 
population of 90,000, less than 35,000 are pure 
Hawaiians. She knows of the race and com- 
mercial rivalry between American, English 
and German residents, and she realizes the 
truth of Shakespeare’s adage, 

Uneasy lies the head that wears the crown. 


The great conflict impending between the 
cotton operatives of Lancashire and their 
employers, owing to a reduction of wages re- 
cently ordered, compels the attention of the 
English public. If the strike is finally ordered 
by the operatives’ federation it will still 13,- 
000,000 spindles and affect 52,000 persons, a 


gusting quarter of any national capital. 
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large proportion of whom are women and 
children. The mayors of Liverpool and Man- 
chester are doing their best to bring about a 
spirit of conciliation and willingness to arbi- 
trate, and the employers’ federation has an- 
nounced its readiness to accept arbitration. 
The decision of the operatives will be given 
Nov.5. Lancashire feels the competition of the 
United States, India and even Japan, which has 
reduced the selling price of cottons, and manu- 
facturers, in the effort to adjust themselves to 
the new situation, have ordered a reduction 
in wages. At Carmaux, France, the miners, 
through their representatives, MM. Clemen- 
ceau, Millereaud and Pelletan, have decided 
to return to work, accepting the decision of 
the arbitrator, M. Loubet, president of the 
House of Deputies, as fair. M. Loubet recom- 
mended that M. Calvignac, mayor of Car- 
maux, whose discharge by the mining com- 
pany was the cause of all the trouble, should 
be taken back as a workman but that leave of 
absence must be granted for performing offi- 
cial duties. He also decided that the com- 
pany should. reinstate all of the striking min- 
ers except those convicted of rioting, and, on 
the other hand, that the strikers must agree 
to the retention of the old manager whose 
resignation they had demanded. The efforts 
of M. Clemenceau and his Radical colleagues 
to secure amnesty for the rioters from the 
House of Deputies failed, as did an attempt to 
secure the withdrawal of troops. 


The cabinet ministers have returned to 
London and deliberated over the details of 
the home rule measure to be introduced at 
the assembling of Parliament. Mr. Gladstone, 
it is announced, will not conduct the fight in 
person save at strategic moments, his physical 
condition demanding the husbanding of his 
strength. It has been supposed that in this 
case Sir Vernon Harcourt would become the 
Liberal leader in the House of Commons, but 
a serious trouble affecting his eyes has made 
this seem doubtiul. Hon. A. J. Balfour has 
startled conservative politicians and con- 
servative business men by expressing the opin- 
ion that Great Britain must make some con- 
cessions to bimetallists. The London County 
Council again has turned its attention and 
efforts to the suppression or extinction of the 
vice which has made Piccadilly, the Strand 
and Regent Street the most immoral and dis- 
Ger- 
many at last knows the provisions of the new 
military bill which the Emperor and Chancel- 
lor Caprivi will try to force through the Reichs- 
tag. If public opinion, as reflected in the 
German press, influences the Reichstag the 
bill in its) present form can hardly pass. It 
provides for an increase of the peace force to 
492,068 men and, when the system is deyel- 
oped, to a war force of 4,400,000. It will re- 
quire 84,000 additional recruits yearly and an 
annual expenditure of 64,000,000 marks. Such 
prospective additional burdens very naturally 
do not please the German people, to whom the 
question of where the drain upon the manhood 
and the small earnings of the people is to cease 
is more vital than the relative size of the 
French, Russian and German armies. Protes- 
tantism, as the state religion, has had its 
praises sung at Wittenberg, where, amidst 
unprecedented pomp and religious enthusiasm, 
the old church where Luther nailed his theses 
to the door has been rededicated, Emperor 
William entering enthusiastically into the fes- 
tivities. Professor Harnack of Berlin Univer- 
sity, having published a statement ridiculing 
the doctrine of the immaculate conception, is 
now being threatened with removal from his 
chair, orthodox Lutherans from all parts of 
Prussia haying begun to pour in petitions for 
his ejection. 


Asa P. Potter, president of the wrecked 
Maverick Bank, Boston, was held for trial, 
Judge Putnam of the United States Circuit 
Court overruling the demurrers of his coun- 
seland sustaining fifty-six of the eighty-eight 
counts in the indictment.——The National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union met 
in Denver, Col., Lady Henry Somerset being 
present. The total number of societies was 
reported as 7,857, with a membership of 142,- 


563.——M. Mercier, ex-premier of Quebec, has 
been defendant in a Quebec court charged 
with dishonesty when premier.——The Argen- 
tine Republic has been compelled to act with 
vigor in suppressing a revolt in San del Estuo. 
——The two factions of the Irish parliamen- 
tary party have accepted a plan for the di- 
vision of the Paris fund, proposed by Arch- 
bishop Croke.——King George and Queen 
Olga of Greece celebrated their silver wed- 
ding Oct. 27——China granted the request 
made by Russia that she be allowed to estab- 
lish consulates in Central China, Manchooria 
and Mongolia. 


IN BRIEF. 


How and where to find things in the Congrega- 
tionalist’s new form. The place of precedence 
is given to editorial matter, comprising the re- 
ligious paragraphs, editorial articles, Week in 
Review and In Briefs. Then comes Current 
Thought, immediately following which are the 
leading contributed articles, staff correspond- 
ence and reports of recent meetings. The 
Home, including the Conversation Corner, oc- 
cupies the next five pages. Next in order are 
the Sunday School, Y. P. S.C. E. and Progress 
of the Kingdom. Literature begins at the top 
of page 378 and News from the Churches on 
page 382. Following that department comes 
general and miscellaneous matter, such as 
Notices, Marriages and Deaths, Business Out- 
look, Selections, What Men Say, Risibles, ete. 
The safest way, after all, to read the paper is 
to begin at the beginning and read straight 
through. Then nothing will escape you and 
you will be surprised to find how natural and 
familiar everything seems. 


The Ram’s Horn has ceased to push. It 
pushed well, but its financial backbone was 
not strong enough to propel it. Weshall miss 
its quotable thrusts. 


The scrupulousness of certain delegates to 
the Episcopal Convention in Baltimore in re- 
gard toa proposed excursion on Friday was 
worthy of a better day if not of a better cause. 


Echoes of Columbus Day continue to reach 
us in the shape of reports of services in schools, 
colleges and churches. It looks as if this na- 
tion were entering on a prolonged Fourth of 
July. 


Next to the position of horse car conductor 
or hotel clerk as a point of view for studying 
and interpreting human nature ranks the res- 
cue mission. As one of the workers in this 
city remarks concerning the way in which the 
deserving poor are differentiated from the mis- 
sion “sharks and bums,”’ ‘‘ The Lord gives usa 
great, deep sense of discernment.” 


Sending cablegrams, like writing for the 
press, teaches the art of condensation. Two 
messages were recently received from a fam- 
ily well known to the world of Christian En- 
deavorers, now traveling around the globe, 
reporting their condition at different stages 
of the trip—bromide; Jonah. The first word 
indicated a smooth and pleasant passage; the 
other—may be guessed! 


Many will regret that Dr. McKenzie feels 
it his duty to decline his election tothe Pru- 
dential Committee of the board, But no one 
will read his letter on page 385 without 
full confidence in Dr. McKenzie’s loyalty 
to the work for which the board exists, and 
not many, we think, would put any other 
limitations than he would upon the liberty 
which he would give to missionaries. 


Volumes of, sorrowful story are wrapped up 
in the simple fact that 200 fishing vessels of 
Gloucester, Mass., have been lost at sea dur- 
ing the past year. That means a great amount 
of hardship and suffering and a long list of 
widows and orphans. 


They that go down to the sea in ships, 
That do business in great waters, 


should still be held in compassionate remem- 
brance and have place in our prayers. 


A stranger, reading in the daily papers 
about this time a few commonplace remarks 
with the announcement that they were greeted 
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by ‘‘a deafening roar of applause,’”’ might think 
that the American people were lacking in in- 
telligence. But such demonstrations are not 
expressions of delight in meaningless talk. 
They are tributes to principles which the 
speaker is supposed to represent, even though 
he does not allude to them. 


Another danger threatens the denomination! 
Major William Brewer, who is at the head of 
the Salvation Army in New England, declares 
that if the Army gets too respectable he in- 
tends to join the Congregationalists. They 
have been extending to him of late, in various 
ways, the right hand of fellowship, and this is 
the way in which he retaliates. Those who 
heard his glowing speech at the Boston Con- 
gregational Club the other night will say, 
‘The more such recruits for our denomination 
the better.” 


Tastes differ. Here is an advertisement in 
an English paper announcing a sale of a 
Church of England living. After describing 
the picturesque scenery, the spacious vicar- 
age, the salmon pool and the almost total ab- 
sence of Dissenters it states as the last and 
chief recommendation the fact that there are 
so few inhabitants in the parish. By way of 
contrast we recall a sentence from an old book 
which reads: ‘“‘ And He came forth and saw a 
great multitude and He had compassion on 
them.” 


A peculiar interest attaches to the poem of 
Whittier’s published on our first page as it 
shows the bent of his religious thought in 
those early days. Although printed in the 
Haverhill Gazette it has never been included 
in his published works. Speaking of My 
Psalm, which may be considered as an epit- 
ome of his later religious belief, he said in a 
private letter to one of our staff only last 
spring, ‘“‘It was written in a season of spirit- 
ual exaltation, but I thank our heavenly 
Father that it still expresses my hope and 
trust.”’ It is instructive to note the points of 
contrast and resemblance in the two poems, 


Blood tells; so does training. The well- 
known Breckinridge family of Kentucky, rep- 
resentatives of which have been in public life 
for many years, are most of them Presbyteri- 
ans. The other day Gen. Joseph C. Breckin- 
ridge met a stranger on the street, who, after 
looking at him a moment, said, ‘‘ What is the 
chief end of man?” In an instant the gen- 
eral replied, ‘‘Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God and enjoy Him forever.’”’ The two men 
shook hands warmly and the stranger said, 
“YT knew you were a Presbyterian, for I can 
tell one as far as I can see him.” The inter- 
esting part of this story is that when the ques- 
tion was asked General Breckinridge’s mem- 
ory in a moment traveled back forty years 
to the days of his boyhood. 


One of the solemn admonitions of Moses to 
the people of Israel which is now often being 
read in the churches in connection with back- 
ward glances over four hundred years of 
American history is, ‘‘ When thou shalt eat 
and be full, then beware lest thou forget the 
Lord.’ The caution apphes directly to the 
table. Every clime and every land contribute 
to the feast which is daily spread in most of 
our households. Is not the family which par- 
takes of such a bounty without a word of 
acknowledgment to the Giver lacking in the 
first essential of civilization? Let us not rob 
our households in the midst of our abundance 
of what Archdeacon Farrar calls ‘ the good, 
old, simple, beautiful practice of saying grace 
before meat.” 


The Friends, or Quakers, formerly held that 
regular salaried pastors were unwarranted by 
Scripture and that instruction at public serv- 
ices should be given only by those at the time 
specially moved to speak by the Holy Spirit. 
But the National Conference of Friends, re- 
cently held at Indianapolis, strongly com- 
mended a regular pastoral system, qualifying 
their action by a caution that pastors should 
not assume undue authority or hinder others 
from speaking in public or lead persons so 
speaking to depend on human agency rather 


than the divine Spirit. A» number of the 
stronger churches of the Friends have for 
some years had regular pastors, and this action 
of the conference will tend to bring that de- 
nomination into closer conformity with other 
religious bodies. 


— 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

Rey. Dr. Samuel W. Dike, in a suggestive 
article on Sociology in the Higher Education 
of Women, in the November Atlantic, cites 
the religious problem of the country town as 
a splendid field for the educated Christian 
woman versed in sociology to work. He ven- 
tures the assertion: ‘‘ What is called evangel- 
istic workis in danger of being narrow, short- 
sighted and ephemeral, unless it be led to 
vitalize the whole social life of these commu- 
nities. So strongly am I impressed with this 
conviction that I often think that it would be 
a great religious gain if one-fourth of all the 
ministers of three such States as Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont could be dismissed, 
and half as many devoted Christian women, 
highly educated and specially trained in social 
problems, could take their places. Not one of 
these women, unless occasionally under ex- 
ceptional conditions, should be allowed to 
enter a pulpit, for the people do not need ser- 
mons so much as they do other things.” 

The Jewish Messenger affirms that ‘‘ the great 
majority of Israelites who share the civiliza- 
tion of the day and are accorded civil and re- 
ligious equality give no thought of returning 
to Palestine. They are proud to be citizens of 
the land of their nativity or adoption. ...A 
great many Israelites, too, among them learned 
rabbis of established reputation, have aban- 
doned all belief in the restoration. They be- 
lieve Judaism was never to be confined to a 
single land and Israel’s God not to be nar- 
rowed to a single people. They think that the 
Jew’s best work has been done out of Pales- 
tine, and it was his salvation, not destruction, 
to be dispersed over the habitable globe, to 
spread to the furthest isles of the sea, directly 
and indirectly, the belief in God’s unity and 
the brotherhood of mankind.” 

Prof. W. G. Blaike, D. D., the eminent 
Scotchman who presided over the recent Pan- 
Presbyterian Council in Toronto, sums up his 
impressions of the council for the New York 
Observer. He shows how impossible it was for 
the council to “‘settle’”’ the great questions in- 
volved in the higher criticism, and adds: 
“We do not wonder at the anxiety shown by 
men like Dr. Pitcher and, in some degree, by 
Dr. Chambers to reassert the infallible author- 
ity of Holy Scripture. When advanced critics 
like Kuenen and Wellhausen tear it up by the 
roots, and when even Driver and Cheyne throw 
it open to every assailant, it is time for its 
friends to bestir themselves. But we did not 
agree with these estimable members of the 
council in their idea that the church should 
take her stand on what is called in America 
the ‘‘inerrancy”’ of Scripture. We did not 
agree with Dr Chambers that that doctrine is 
contained implicitly in the consensus of the 
Reformed Confessions. The Westminster Con- 
fession in particular, by the great stress it lays 
on the internal evidence and the witness of 
the Holy Spirit, seems to encourage a view of 
the infallible authority of Scripture that is not 
disturbed by the kind of discrepancies and 
errors which are admitted to exist in the Scrip- 
tures as we have them.” 

The Presbyterian fold is rentintwain. Says 
the Herald and Presbyter: ‘The Church is in 
a very painful and trying position. We say 
now, aS we said a year ago, and with more 
emphasis since the repudiation of the compact 
by the Union board, that there is not the 
least hope of peace. It is quite certain that 
neither party will yield and the end is separa- 
tion. How that will come no one can foretell. 
The conflict will extend to almost all the 
presbyteries and synods and will be tedious 
and exciting, with all the effort on either 
side, in favor of a peaceful solution. Our 
Church is a house divided against itself, even 
though the parties stand as ten to one. A 
double-minded church is unstable in all its 
ways, though the minority amounts to less 


than one-tenth of the whole.’ Dr. Henry M. 
Field came away from the recent New York 
Synod, which he believes evaded the great 
question at issue, feeling that ‘‘in ecclesiastical 
courts, as well as in civil courts, that which is 
ordained for the maintenance of justice is often 
perverted to the most cruel injustice, and that 
when a wrong is done it is hard to have it 
undone.” 

What is it that prevents the union of Bap- 
tists and Disciples of Christ since both sects 
practice immersion? The Haxaminer replies: 
“Unless Disciples can convince Baptists that 
we misinterpret their doctrine of baptismal 
remission of sins and that they are as strenu- 
ous as we to require credible evidence of re- 
generation as a condition of church member- 
ship we see no chance of union. If only a 
misunderstanding keeps us apart let it be 
cleared up at once, but if it is a real difference 
in the interpretation of the Scripture, both 
parties being intelligent and conscientious in 
this difference, the case is hopeless until Dis- 
ciples cease to be Disciples or Baptists cease 
to be Baptists. A radical change in the con- 
victions of either body seems to us as im- 
probable as anything else that could be 
named.’’ 4 

The Western Christian Advocate thanks God 
for the action of the National Council in refer- 
ence to the color line in Alabama. ‘‘ Few bar- 
riers against caste and race prejudice remain, 
One after another they have gone down before 
ambition and selfish policy until one is almost 
forced to ask if there is such a thing as Chris- 
tian principle. Should Congregationalism let 
go what beside Romanism would remain to 
hold the truth concerning these things as 
Christ gave it and as Paul taught it? When 
Methodism yielded its unassailable position it 
sacrificed the richest gem in its coronet. Di- 
viding our conferences on the color line was 
the leak in the levee that even now widens 
into a crevasse.” 


ABROAD. 


The Methodist Times concludes its tribute to 
Tennyson by saying: ‘‘ He never understood 
the democracy. He dreaded and disliked those 
who now, for the first time, are entering into 
the public life of England. When will some 
great poet represent them as nobly and as 
worthily as Tennyson represented the learned 
professional classes in this country? Surely 
God will send us some gifted and sanctified 
voice that will teach us to have uttermost 
compassion upon the multitude and to do 
what in us lies to realize those great Christian 
dreams of a society reconstructed upon a 
Christian basis, giving to every man a healthy 
and happy opportunity of developing every- 
thing that is noblest and best in body, soul 
and spirit. The poet of the future tarries long. 
But we cannot pray for him anything better 
than that he may serve the twentieth cen- 
tury as wisely and as well as Alfred Tennyson 
served this nineteenth century which is about 
to die.”’ 

The Independent, commenting on Dr. Herber 
Evans’s address at the recent meeting of the 
English Congregational Union, says: “ Are 
the churches alive? Discussions on ritual, 
ministry, dogmas, unions, important as these 
are in their way, must all wait until this ques- 
tion is settled. There was a time, not very 
long since, when such a question would only 
be asked within the churches and be settled 
there. Itissonolonger. Dr. Evans is quite 
in line with well-informed speakers at the 
Church Congress when he says that outsiders 
are taking up the point and settling it for 
themselves in a practical way.” 

The British Weekly says: ‘“‘ The Nonconform- 
ists who consented to receive the communion 
at Grindelwald waived all claim to take part 
in the administration of the rite. They have 
their reward in seeing the Evangelicals shak- 
ing their heads over their admission, and the 
High Churchmen, as represented by the Church 
Times, classing them with bonesetters, quack 
doctors and the like, and the usually moderate 
and cautious Guardian styling the ceremony a 
‘profanation of the sacrament.’ The temper 
of the Church of England, as represented by 
her clergy, was never so arrogant as it is 
today.” 
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THE ORUCIFIXION. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Sunlight upon Judea’s hills 
And on the waves of Galilee— 
On Jordan streams and on the rills 
That gather to the sleeping sea; 
Most freshly from the green wood springs 
The light breeze on its scented wings, 
And gayly quiver in the sun 
The tall, green plumes of Lebanon. 


A few more hours—a change has come, 
Dark as a breoding thundercloud; 
The shouts of joy and wrath are dumb 
And proud knees unto earth are bowed! 
A change is on the hill of death; 
The helmed watchers pant for breath 
And turn with wild and maniac eyes 
From the dark scene of strife. 


That sacrifice! The death of Him— 
The High and ever Holy One; 
Well may the conscious heavens grow dim 
And blacken the beholding sun. 
The wonted light hath fled away, 
Night settles on the middie day ; 
And earthquake from his caverned bed 
Is waking with a thrill of dread. 


The dead are waking underneath, 
Their prison door is rent away, 
And ghastly, with the seal of death, 
They wander in the eye of day; 
The temple of the cherubiimn, 
The house of God, is cold and dim; 
A curse is onits trembling walls, 
Its mighty veil asunder falls. 


Well may the mighty holds of earth 
Be shaken and her mountains nod; 
Well may the sheeted (lead come forth 
To gaze upon a suffering God; 
Well may the temple shrine grow dim 
And shadows veil] the cherubim, 
When He, the chosen One of heaven, 
A sacrifice for guilt is given. 


And shall the sinful heart alone 
Behold unmoved the atoning hour, 
When Nature trembles on her throne 
And Death resigns his iron power? 
O, shall the heart, whose sinfulness 
Gave keenness to His sore distress, 
And added to His tears of blood, 
Refuse its trembling gratitude ? 
Haverhill, 1830. 


<— 


BIBLICAL ORITICISM AND THE AU- 
THORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER. 


Us 

The bearing of scholarly investigations on 
the authority of the Scriptures is a question 
of momentous interest, not merely to schol- 
ars but also to Christains generally. It 
would be strange if the researches which 
have been going forward for several centu- 
ries, and especially with extraordinary dili- 
gence in our.own time, should have no effect 
on the views taken of the character of the 
Bible. It would be a wonder if there were 
required no modification of customary con- 
ceptions and traditional formulas. To many, 
by reason of these investigations, the very 
foundations of the. Christian creed seem to 
be shaken. Those who are not to this ex- 
tent struck with dismay are still deeply 
sensible of the need of clearer ideas on 
the subject than they at present possess. 
It may tend to allay needless fears and, at 
the same time, to pave the way for the re- 
marks which are to follow, if I venture at 
the very outset to propound the follow- 
ing statements. These propositions, in my 
judgment, have not been disproved, and will 
not be disturbed by the progress of Biblical 
criticism. 

1, Christianity is the absolute religion. 
It is, in other words, the true and consum- 
mate religion, standing thus in contrast with 
the other religions of mankind, all of which 


are more or less defective and faulty. Chris- 
tianity is not a religion that needs correc- 
tion or supplement This perfection of 
Christianity is closely connected with the 
perfection of Him who is the central figure, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and with the fact of 
the full manifestation of God in Him. In 
asserting that Christianity is the absolute 
religion itis not implied that other religions 
do not contain valuable truth. Some of 
them may embrace doctrines and precepts 
both true and in a high degree salutary. It 
is not implied, moreover, that God has never 
made disclosures of truth beyond the limits 
of Christianity and its parent system, the 
religion of Israel. Among the Gentile na- 
tions there may have been religious and 
moral leaders with a high providential mis- 
sion, even leaders in a degree supernaturally 
enlightened. Socrates, the noblest of the 
heathen sages, may have been such a teacher. 
Confucius may belong to the same. class. 
What is here affirmed is simply that while 
other religions may be possessed of a rela- 
tive excellence and may owe certain charac- 
teristics to direct illumination from above, 
Christianity as the fruit of a special revela- 
tion, running through stages having an or- 
ganic relation to each other and terminating 
in the Cffrist, the Saviour of the world, is 
the true religion in the absolute sense. It 
is the one religion in which no excellence is 
lacking. 

2. The Scriptures are the documentary 
sources of our knowledge of the Christian 
religion. He who would ascertain what 
Christianity is must resoft to them. It is 
true that the church has brought the Bible 
down to us. The church inculeates the 
Word of God as it dispenses the gospel 
sacraments. Reason, or human intelligence 
in the broad meaning of the term, verifies 
the title of the Bible and of Christianity to 
credence, and is the instrument by which 
we apprehend the contents of the Scrip- 
tures. But church and reason are subsid- 
iary to the Bible. Strictly speaking, they 
are not fountains of divine truth. This 
distinction belongs to the original deposita- 
ries of revealed truth, the prophets and 
apostles, and to Jesus Christ. The record 
of their teaching is to be found in the Scrip- 
tures. 

83. The, Scriptures are adequate to the 
end described—the imparting of a full and 
sufficient knowledge of the Christian reli- 
gion. This is what is meant by the suffi- 
ciency of the Scriptures, a leading article in 
the Protestant creeds. It is not averred 
that every single book in the Bible by itself 
is sufficient to this,end. It is not denied 
that particular books, one or more, might 
be stricken from the canon without divest- 
ing the Bible of this quality. The prope- 
sition is that we can ascertain from the 
Bible all that is essential to be known re- 
specting belief and duty. From the Bible 
we can learn how to live in this world and 
how to prepare for the life to come. There 
is no need that we should betake ourselves 
to ecclesiastical tradition or to any other 
pretended source of authoritative teaching. 

Now it is clear that Biblical criticism, 
whether it be ‘“‘higher’’ or lower, leaves 
untouched these fundamental principles. 

A distinction of prime consequence in 
this discussion, but one often. overlooked, 
is that between revelation and inspiration. 
By revelation we mean the special manifes- 
tation which God makes of Himself, having 
for its end and aim redemption. This dis- 
closure is partly by deed and partly by 
word. There is the course of historical 
events leading forward to the resurrection 
and ascension of Christ and the mission of 


the Spirit, and there is the divine enlighten- 
ment in respect’to their purport which is 
granted to prophets and apostles or through 
the personal teaching of Jesus. Inspira- 
tion, on the other hand, is supernatural aid 
in the communication of revealed truth by 
the organs of revelation to others, whether 
it take place orally or in writings, for there 
is no ground for any radical distinction in 
this matter between spoken and written 
teaching. We frequently make unwritten 
communications to others which we expect 
to be imparted to them without any further 
assistance from us. In every such case the 
messengers are the recipients of a revela- 
tion, but they have no inspiration to aid 
them in delivering it. A general calls to 
him a subordinate who has either witnessed 
himself or has been informed by others who 
have themselves witnessed a series of mili- 
tary movements, embracing marches, battles 
and conquests. The commander lays before 
the subordinate an explanation of the de- 
sign of these occurrences—what he has 
meant to accomplish by them and what is 
their bearing on a comprehensive military 
plan. He bids the subordinate go to a dis- 
tant place and put the people there in pos- 
session of the information which has thus 
been placed in his possession. Here is an 
example of revelation without inspiration. 

Whoever will consider well this analogy 
will need no argument to convince him that, 
in the case of Christianity, revelation is of 
vastly more consequence than inspiration. 
Let no one imagine that I intend to under- 
value the importance of inspiration. What 
I would say is that relatively inspiration is 
a doctrine of inferior moment. Did the 
facts—including those which we term mirac- 
ulous—that lie at the basis of Christianity 
really occur? Has God thus manifested 
Himself in history? And were the minds 
of holy men illuminated so that they dis- 
covered the import of these facts? Was 
there vouchsafed to them an insight, divinely 
granted, into the merciful purpose of God, 
into His truth and His will? These are the 
principal questions. 

Nowadays people express themselves as 
worried over the matter of inspiration, with- 
out appearing to see that the main point is 
rather the credibility of revelation. They 
fancy that what is precious in the Bible is 
gone if the traditional doctrine of inspira- 
tion is subjected to criticism. It is a relief 
to be clear of this confusion of thought. 
If the inspiration of the Bible were dis- 
proved in toto, there would be no ground on 
this account for calling in question its essen- 
tial facts and doctrines. If the authors of 
the Bible were credible reporters of revela- 
tions of God, whether in the form of his- 
torical transactions of which they were wit- 
nesses or of divine mysteries that were un- 
veiled to their minds, their testimony would 
be entitled to belief, even if they were shut 
up to their unaided faculties in communicat- 
ing what they have thus received. 

One of the subjects included under the 
head of Biblical criticism is the question of 
the canon. Have all the books comprised 
in the Bible an equal right to a place within 
its covers? This question is pertinent re- 
specting the New Testament alone, since 
the Old Testament as we have it is generally 
conceded to be made up of the books which 
were sanctioned as sacred Scriptures by | 
Christ and His apostles. But the ecllecting 
of the New Testament writings was a work 
of the post-apostolic period. It was gradu- 
ally accomplished. It was performed by 
men to whom nobody ascribes infallibility. 
Obviously, Protestants at least cannot yield — 
up the right or shirk the responsibility of — 
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turning a critical glance on this work per- 
formed by uninspired men in the early cen- 
turies. But as to this subject of canonicity, 
the amount of evil arising from whatever 
degree of uncertainty exists may easily be 
exaggerated. 

The second epistle of Peter is a writing 
the apostolic authorship of which has been 
extensively doubted in ancient and modern 
times. Its external attestation is weaker 
than that of any other New Testament 
book. Itis copied in part from the epistle 
of Jude (unless the reverse is the fact). 
Such an allusion as that to ‘‘ brother Paul”’ 
and to a lack of perspicuity in his writings 
to many seems unexpected. Suppose that 
the ultimate decision of competent judges 
should be in the affirmative or the negative 
on the question of the Petrine authorship, 
what then? Undeniably the verdict would 
have its importance. But what essential 
truth or fact of the Christian religion would 
be affected by it? What article of the 
Christian creed would have to be moditied? 
There are dialogues, the ‘‘Second Alcibi- 
des’? and others, in the ‘‘ Platonic Canon ”’ 
which are confessed on all hands not to be 
the composition of Plato, and there are 
some other dialogues besides these which 
are stillin dispute. But these facts do not 
embarrass usin determining what Piatonism 
is. It is doubtful whether Shakespeare 
wrote the whole of Pericles, and one or 
more of the plays bound up in his works 
are thought by some to be in no part genu- 
ine. But who is thereby left in doubt as to 
the variety and compass, the characteristics 
in general and detail, of the great dramatist? 
If Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth and Lear, one 
or all of them, were to be erased from the 
catalogue of plays, the case would be differ- 
ent. 

There is another consideration that may 
tend to soothe anxiety. The discussion re- 
specting the bounds of the canon is not 
new. There have been perplexities and 
debates in the past whenever the minds of 
men were awake on the subject. Eusebius 
finished his Church History in 324 or 325. 
He gives this list of ‘‘antilegomena,” or 
disputed books—books that were not uni- 
versally received: The Epistles of James 
and Jude, Il. Peter, II. and III. John, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and Revelation. 
The book of Revelation fell under disfavor 
in the East in consequence, mainly, of hos- 
tility to millenarian views. The epistle to 
the Hebrews in the West, especially at 
Rome, was not received as not being a 
writing of Paul. In 397, at a council in 
Carthage, a provincial council, a list of 
Seriptures which, might be read in the 
churches was.made out, in which the ‘ anti- 
legomena’’. were included. But how un- 
critical this assembly was is indicated by 
the circumstance that, in ignorance or defi- 
ance of what might have been learned from 
the great scholars, Origen and Jerome, the 
Apocryphal books of the Old Testament 
were given a place in the canon. When the 
Protestant Reformation, following the re- 
vival of learning, arose, critical studies were 
resumed. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the traditional canon of Scripture 
was dissolved. 

It is sometimes said that the Biblical 
critics ‘‘ tear out of the Bible ”’ this or that 
book or page. The Reformers one and all 
proceeded to ‘‘tear out of the Bible”’ all 
the Apocrypha, which had formed a part of 
the canon for a thousand years. How free 
Luther felt himself to be in his inquiries and 
expressions respecting the canonicity of 
booksis well known. Luther was not alone 
in this regard. When a Roman Catholic 


polemic at the Disputation at Berne in 1529 
quoted a verse from the book of Revelation 
Zwingli refused to attach any weight to a 
passage from that book, giving as a reason, 
“It is not a Biblical book.’’ This reference 
to the reformers is not intended to intimate 
that their opinions on these topics were 
correct, but simply to remind the reader 
that controversies on the canonicity of books 
in the Bible are not peculiar to our day. 
They existed in the church of the early 
Fathers and in the church of the Reformers. 
There is no other path to the settlement of 
them but the path of thorough, fearless, un- 
biased investigation. 


AS HE DID AFORETIME. 


BY REY. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


I have been told that a distinguished 
preacher advised his people in a New Eng- 
land city not to have fixed times for private 
prayer but to pray only when they felt a spe- 
cial desire to do so. Doubtless he thought 
that praying at regularly appointed times 
might become a merely formal service. 
There is force in the objection. It is not 
confined to praying but is the possibility in 
allregular and stated plans of service. True 
service is, of course, the creation of a will- 
ing heart. Songs of praise are real when 
the heart is in them and not otherwise. Yet 
there is the question whether momentary 
impulses are sufficient for the conduct of 
life. May there not be an energizing force of 
duty, which really carries the nature with 
it when emotions are not powerful? 

Is it really a formal service, in the un- 
pleasant sense, if the regularity of the serv- 
ice embodies the sense of duty and privilege? 
Daniel went into his chamber three times a 
day and prayed, with his windows opened 
toward Jerusalem. When the unthinking 
edict of the king made this a crime he still 
did ‘‘as he did aforetime.’’ The exile longed 
for the unseen city of God, and perhaps he 
liked to faney that the west wind bore to 
his opened window the air from her gardens. 
Would a regular hour of seclusion, by its 
regularity, hurt one who looked toward the 
heavenly Jerusalem and thought of her 
palaces and of the trees beside the river of 
God and of Him who is the Lord thereof? 

I mind me of men who, in years of camp 
and march and battle, used to have set times 
for writing home. Byacamp fire at night, 
though wearied by march, they would keep 
the promised word. In turn the wife or 
mother or child at home wrote with equal 
regularity by mutual agreement. Ido not 
think that this setting apart of days made 
affection formal or spiritless, or that mes- 
sages sent upon the impulse of a moment, 
or dependent upon household convenience, 
would have had any more heart in them than 
those which followed the soldier from cer- 
tain consecrated hours. They loved each 
other none the less in the intervals. In the 
field-hospital the times were not few when 
a helpless man would sadly say, ‘‘ They are 
expecting a letter from me,’ and I would 
write it for him. 

Regularity should not be mistaken as 
though identical with formality. Nor is it 
necessary that the first should produce the 
second. Form itself is not formatity. A 
beautiful statue necessarily has form, but 
nevertheless it has ideal beauty. A perfect 
rose has form, but it is not formal. A mes- 
sage of love must have a form of words, but 
that it has form does not exclude the love. 
Ttis easy to confound these dissimilar things, 
but to do so is neither necessary nor useful. 
I think it will be found that the true disci- 
pline of life promotes and is promoted by 
regularity of conduct. Spasmodic effort, 


governed by whim or feeling, never makes 
good drill. Discipline in one sense makes 
formality, but it is the formality of an in- 
stinctively spontaneous life secured by the 
discipline. 

It was afavorite remark of a distinguished 
New Hampshire citizen—congressman, 2oy- 
ernor, chief justice and the peer of Webster 
in law—‘‘I never ask whether a young man 
has genius, I ask only whether he has indus- 
try.’ Industry meant labor, perseverance 
and regularity of habit. It meant order in 
work. It meant set times for certain kinds 
of work. From these things came the dis- 
cipline which no fitfulness in method could 
attain. Isnotthesame principle to be found 
in religious life and religious work? Has 
God put man under two sets of laws of dis- 
cipline and growth, the one for his religion 
and the other for his business? I am quite 
sure that the best workers, in carrying for- 
ward gospel work, have come to believe that 
the divine Spirit recognizes the same princi- 
ples of activity in religious work as are 
properly found in successful secular affairs. 
Regularity and order are the divine arrange- 
ment. I think that observation will sustain 
the belief that the best Christian life is se- 
cured by systematic plan. Daniel certainly 
did not suffer spiritually by having set times 
of prayer. Has any Christian ever suffered 
by it? It may be said that an empty serv- 
ice may sometimes be the result. This may, 
indeed, happen, but if it be so the hour is 
not at fault, it is the man’s bad spiritual 
condition. To abolish the hour would not 
better his condition, rather it would leave 
the man blindly ignorant of his condition. 
Perhaps amistake arises from limiting prayer 
to a special request for certain things, which 
aman cannot rightly ask for if he does not 
feel their need. Even then it cannot be 
hurtful for him to consider what he needs, 
and if he is bold enough to feel that he needs 
nothing he certainly can thank God for such 
abounding wealth. But he does need some- 
thing. He has weaknesses and perplexities 
and aspirations. He has confessions to make, 
He has thanks to give. Butspecial requests 
do not make the substance of what we call 
in general prayer, such prayer as needs spe- 
cial times. The real prayer thus meant is 
but the name for spiritual meditation, com- 
munion with unseen powerand the oppor- 
tunity for impression of heavenly things. 
Not that such subdivisions are in one’s 
mind, but these realities exist in the simplest 
prayer. Whyis it hurtful to take out of the 
constant pressure of the cares which make 
up so much of life little spaces of time set 
apart for peculiarly divine thoughts? May 
not these particular hours be needed, not 
only for spiritual growth but to carry their 
influence into all those affairs which have 
been for the moment laid aside? 


On the other hand, I think observation 
would show that many an apparently prom- 
ising Christian life has lost its visible ex- 
istence, many a hopeful experience been 
wrecked and many a faith lost in unbelief 
by the very want of regular Christian habit 
in prayer and in the devotional reading of 
the Word of God. The impulses of an un- 
disciplined heart are not a sufficient rule. 
A resolute purpose to give special times to 
these two great means of divine strength 
may seem to be arbitrary, but it is merely 
in accord with both divine and human 
methods. The hidden springs of life need 
constant replenishing. It was a wise pro-~ 
vision, made imperative in the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor, that 
each member should every day read some-~ 
thing from the Holy Scriptures and offer 
prayer to God. Itis the secret of the true 
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power of that great organization and the 
security of its members just so far as this 
pledge is made effective, not in hurried 
snatches of Scripture texts nor in hasty 
sentences of formal supplication but in rey- 
erent devotion and in faithful thought. It 
is the law of growth in grace. 

I think I ought to suggest that the same 
principle is vitally important in reference to 
public worship and prayer meetings. Shall 
Christian people attend them when the whim 
seizes them, or shall it be from a steadfast 
purpose of regularity and conscientious 
duty? Is capricious impulse or transient 
emotion amethod productive of good? Ido 
not now speak of what help one may be to 
others, I speak of what will best promote 
one’s own spiritual good and Christian sta- 
bility. It is easy to losea spiritual taste for 
the public worship or Christian conference 
by irregularity of attendance. Itis easy to 
bring up children to enter into manhood and 
womanhood with no relish for a public wor- 
ship which they have been practically taught 
was of no importance to them. Regularity 
of attendance makes strong lives—regularity 
from principle, fearless of becoming merely 
formal through appointed times set for the 
public worship of God. Pastors will tell 
you who are the ones on whom they rely for 
steady Christian work. They expect to find 
the earnest Christian doing as he did afore- 
time. } 

Happy is the church which is full of such 
men and women! Most tenderly and rever- 
entially do [remember a pure-hearted Chris- 
tian man of whom it was said, ‘‘ He was al- 
ways at church and always at the prayer 
meeting.”’ 


FRESH FLOODS IN CHINA. 


BY REV. HENRY KINGMAN. 


Floating down the Peiho River the other 
evening, in the stillness of midnight in the 
country, we were roused from sleep by the 
roar of water as of rapids perilously near at 
hand. Now the Peiho in its normal state 
does not roar—a gentle murmur, even, it 
would count indecorous—but oozes muddily 
toward the sea as becomes the low estate of 
an irrigating ditch. A glance out from be- 
tween the panels of our cabin showed clearly 
enough the situation. We were in a mill- 
race of running waters that whirled and 
eddied about us like boiling oil. A little to 
our right, where the river bank had been, 
was a line of leaping foam, and out beyond 
it, where fields of grain have been turning 
yellow for the harvest, was a vast sea shim- 
mering in the moonlight night away to the 
horizon’s edge. We had no time for moral- 
izing upon the sight. Our boat creaked 
and groaned with the efforts of the rowers 
straining every nerve to carry her past the 
white line of the crevasse; we crept ahead 
by inches only, while the thunderous roar 
grew louder till it seemed close beside. 
The cries of the boatmen and the encourag- 
ing shouts of the captain at the helm told 
us when we began to win in the struggle, 
and in another five minutes, except for the 
strong current up stream, the steady mono- 
tone of the truant river behind us and the 
broad sea of which we gained occasional 
glimpses through the trees, the Peiho had 
resumed its wonted sameness. 

What it meant was this, that another act 
had opened in the perennial tragedy of 
floods to be played out to the bitter end by 
some millions of unwilling actors with the 
familiar setting of cold, hunger and disease. 
The neediest villages in the vicinity of Tient- 
sin, which we relieved two years ago, are 
now in worse case than then—not only with- 
out a rod of land outside the little hillock 


on which their-houses stand, but with a sea 
about them so deep, so wide and so troubled 
by the winds that they dare not use their 
small skiffs but are dependent on the long 
cargo boats for their passage from place to 
place. Nor have they yet recovered from 
the famine of two years ago, and both the 
poverty and the suffering will be propor- 
tionately more severe. 

Probably no organized effort at famine 
relief will be made among the foreigners 
this year, for with rare exceptions they 
loathe the very sound of ‘* famine-relief.’’ It 
is a great sieve into which a million taels 
might be put without improving by a hair’s 
breadth the position of the same peasantry a 
twelvemonth hence. It serves simply to 
put off and off the day when the government 
will be roused to take some rational measures 
for the prevention of these yearly floods and 
famines. It may seem incredible, but so far 
as I am aware out of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of taels expended in the famine of 1890- 
91 not one cent was expended in endeavoring 
to prevent a like disaster in 1892—and now 
1892 has come, bringing the like disaster with 
it. Either 1893 or 1894 or 1895 may be de- 
pended upon to do the same again, and thereis 
every likelihood that when the next century 
opens not only will the conditions remain un- 
changed but that no official attempt will have 
been made to alter them in any wise. It is 
a tragedy and a farce as well, and the stub- 
borness of the ignorance and indifference 
that are its sustaining causes remains yet 
undiminished. 

Fortunately, the flooded area in the vicin- 
ity of Tientsin is considerably less than in 
1890, but from every quarter in other parts 
of the province come tales of flood and 
famine that imply at least as great a sum of 
misery as in other years. Thusa friend, who 
came in last week from a station 150 miles 
southwest of here, reported that on the way 
they passed under only sixteen of above 
thirty bridges across the river, in the other 
cases passing through the village streets. 
In his own district the people had for days 
been living on the roofs of their houses, 
supporting life on boiled leaves of trees. 
In our own country station, not far from 
this vicinity, the people have been flooded 
—with the exception of two or three sea- 
sons--every summer for eighteen years, un- 
til now the support of the body of the 
population in the winter time is by system- 
atized beggary, to which they go out in 
bands of several score or even of above a 
hundred. 

The common people of the country seem, 
indeed, to rest beneath a curse, and their 
condition this year‘recalls the word of Joel 
regarding the distress of the people in his 
day: ‘* That which the palmer-worm hath 
left hath the locust eaten; and that which 
the locust hath left hath the canker-worm 
eaten; and that which the canker-worm 
hath left hath the caterpillar eaten.’? Where 
this year there has not been the plague of 
waters there has been the plague of locusts, 
and where neither floods nor locusts have 
brought distress there the crops have been 
destroyed by drought. In nearly adjacent 
regions there is now severe distress from 
each of these three causes. During a short 
country trip this summer every house door 
in certain villages was adorned with honor- 
ific inscriptions to the Chung Wang, or God 
of Insects—Beelzebub—before whose sbrine 
incense was kept burning that he might 
avert the threatening scourge of locusts 
which already filled the air. 

It is easy to see,in the light of all these 
things, why the peasantry should be per- 
petually hovering on the edge of famine, 


and why our churches, as yet, cannot be 
self-supporting. Nor is there any reason to 
hope, for decades yet to come, that their 
condition will be improved. Those who 
think fondly of China as being touched 
already by the spirit of progress forget 
that it is only progress in arts of destroy- 
ing, and not of conserving, life to which 
she has awakened, Life is the cheapest 
thing in China; the market, so to speak, is 
glutted with it. But foreign munitions of 
war are dear, anditis natural, therefore, that 
the surplus revenues of this paternal govern- 
ment should go to the purchase of those 
things of which it mostly stands in need, 
which, to the official mind, are evidently 
improved means of inflicting, not of avert- 
ing, death. 

Governmental relief already has begun 
and the viceroy is under instruction to re- 
pair the breaches in the river as soon as he 
may find it convenient. As usual, the horse 
having long since disappeared, the stable 
door is now to be closed with much official 
pomp and ceremony and with a lavish dis- 
tribution of civic honors to those most con- 
spicuous in their tardy helpfulness. 

Apropos of floods, a single item: further 
will be of interest to those who go down to 
the sea in ships as illustrating some of the 
peculiarities. of navigation in these parts. 
An ocean steamer leaving Tientsin Jast week 
and proceeding down the river failed at one 
bend to answer quickly to her helm and 
fairly cut the main turnpike road in two. 
As the road serves also as a river dike her 
retreat would have meant the submergence 
of the entire district. Her withdrawal, 
therefore, was peremptorily forbidden for 
the time being, and for several days follow- 
ing she lay there ignominiously, her nose in 
the mud, while red-hatted officers martialed 
their forces and built an inner embankment 
around the shattered section. Thus was 
another flood averted, and the steamer has 
gone on in peace to plow her way in broader 
waters, where no turnpike roads lie waiting 
to entangle. 

Tientsin, Sept. 12. 


oe 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
BOSTON, Oct. 31. 


The resumption of work by the churches this 
fall has been marked by no particularly no- 
ticeable circumstances. With the growing 
tendency to prolong absence from town far 
into the autumn, a tendency which this sea- 
son has been favored by the fine weather, it is 
almost the first of November before churches 
settle down into their wonted ways and con- 
gregations expand to their normal size. In 
our Congregational sisterhood it is manifestly 
a transitional period. With Mount Vernon on 
the point of moving into its Back Bay edifice, 
Park Street and Central still flocks without 
shepherds and Shawmut in a quandary as to 
its immediate future, itis easier to speculate 
and perhaps forecast a little as to what is com- 
ing than to relate what is actually going on. 
During the past few weeks there has been a 
perceptible quickening of hope in both Park 
Street and Central in regard to filling the pas- 
torates which have so long awaited occupants. 
While Dr. Pentecost has not been called to 
Park Street, committees have had several in- 
terviews with him and it is understood that 
were he not under obligations for the present 
to the Marylebone Presbyterian Church in 
London strong pressure would be brought to 
bear upon him to bring him here. Dr. Gregy 
comes over from Brooklyn every now and then 
to encourage his former people to hope on and 
hope ever. He was in his old pulpit again last 
Sunday, much to the satisfaction of the large 
congregations. The Central Church looks ap- 
provingly upon Rey. F. L. Goodspeed of Am- 
herst, a young man who was a student at the 
Boston University theological school not long 
ago. This church, too, heard its former pas- 
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tor last Sunday and gave him a welcome that 
attested the strength of the bond dissolved 
four years ago. Possibly a long enough inter- 
val has elapsed since Dr. Duryea left to justify 
his recall. 

To his Shawmut congregation Rev. W. E. 
Griffis, D. D., preached last Sunday from the 
text in Rey. 3: 8 on Open Doors of Usefulness. 
Reviewing the history of the church during 
his pastorate be showed that, despite the drift 
of population, the Shawmut people had re- 
mained nobly faithful. Since 1885 over one 
hundred and twenty families have removed 
from the church and vicinity. Even of the 
251 persons who have united with the church 
since that time a majority have left the city or 
neighborhood, while at the same time 276 mem- 
bers have died or have been dismissed to other 
and distant churches. Notwithstanding its 
depletion in numbers to less than one-half, 
the generosity of the society is shown in these 
figures: contributions from 1881 to 1826, $76,- 
751, or $12,792 annually; from 1887 to 1892, 
$73,764, or $12,294 annually. In benevolent 
offerings the amount contributed is equal on 
the average, considering numbers, to the best 
days of the church’s prosperity. On first com- 
ing to Boston Dr. Griffis endeavored to have 
free seats at the Sunday evening services, 
more hospitality in the pews and in various 
ways to have the church extend its usefulness 
and direct influence on the neighborhood. 
The great change in the South End, which, 
from being the once fashionable quarter of 
the city, is now the place of boarding houses 
full of eager and ambitious young people, 
seemed to require this. It had not proved an 
easy matter to alter the type of the church 
and society, so of necessity, rather than of 
inclination, the pastor stood for the idea of a 
family church, with the purpose of holding 
the people together and the church to its 
work. This, under God’s blessing, had been 
accomplished. Without a cent of debt, the 
edifice in perfect repair, and people and pastor 
in full accord, the door shut in 1886 seems now 
about to be opened. In order, therefore, to 
leave the way clear for future action Dr. 
Griffis declared the legal relation between 
himself and Shawmut Church and Society 
dissolved. The future of the church, as of 
the pastor, is unknown. 


There is no immediate prospect of a new 
Congregational church at Brookline in the 
neighborhood of the Chestnut Hill Reservoir, 
though considerable good building material 
is already on the ground and available sites 
are not wanting. Itis obvious that, ifa church 
is to be planted there that will grow, the de- 
mand and the impulse to action must originate 
in the locality rather than be extended to it 
by outside influences. If we had a vigorous 
church extension society it might carry such 
an enterprise to success, or at least canvass 
fields sufficiently to give a satisfactory answer 
to the question whether it be wise to multiply 
or, in some cases, to consolidate churches in 
and about the city. Perhaps the new Pilgrim 
Association, when its wheels begin to move, 
as they probably will now in the course of a 
few weeks, will grapple at once with this 
question. 

Bearing upon the general problem of church 
work it is interesting to note the growing in- 
terest in phases of mission work, especially 
those of a rescue variety. To give up a whole 
meeting to these causes, as was dgne at the 
Congregational Club week before last, and to 
bring forward on the platform the men who 
are doing the work is certainly an unprece- 
dented thing. It was a revelation to many to 
hear of the material help afforded hundreds of 
roving and unfortunate men at the Pitts Street 
and Kneeland Street Missions, and a greater 
‘surprise to learn of the cases of remarkable 
and radical conversions as well as to be told 
by Major Brewer of the steady growth of the 
Salvation Armyin New England. Heaftirmed 
that through its agency no less than 150,000 
persons each week listen to the gospel, while 
in this city alone there are now five stations, 

- and here, too, as in New York, the slum work 
isJan increasingly promising feature—the two 
heroic women who immure themselves in the 
darkest corners of the city having, in the last 


three months, visited 556 saloons and scores 
of brothels to deal band to hand with besotted 
and despairing humanity. Sixteen girls have 
been plucked as brands from the burning and 
placed in the rescue home which the army 
has started. 

Speaking of the Pitts Street Mission, whose 
manager, Mr. Henry F. Parkhurst, made so 
favorable an impression on the Club, it should 
not be forgotten that a large new basement 
has just been hired to provide greatly needed 
accommodations and that three members of 
the Suffolk North Conference, which has in- 
dorsed the enterprise, have made themselves 
personally responsible for the extra expense 
involved. If any feel impelled to help lift this 
burden from the shoulders of these brethren 
they should communicate with Deacon Edward 
Kendall, Cambridgeport. 

All this leads naturally up to the Conven- 
tion of Christian Workers which assembles 
next week and in regard to which great inter- 
est is being taken all through New England. 
The sessions will be held morning, afternoon 
and eveningin Tremont Temple. Park Street 
Church has generously given the use of its 
edifice for overflow meetings and other pur- 
poses for the entire week. The expenses of 
the convention are necessarily large but, in 
the judgment of the representative committee 
of arrangements, as moderate as the nature of 
the meeting and the work for which it stands 
will permit. The traveling expenses of speak- 
ers from the United States and Europe are 
estimated at a thousand dollars. The use of 
Tremont Temple and the other halls will cost 
another thousand, the entertainment of dele- 
gates a thousand dollars, printing, stationery 
and clerical service still another thousand, 
while the disposition of the remaining amount 
needed can be easily explained. It is believed 
that the convention will move Boston as the 
city has seldom been stirred. 

College settlements are mnltiplying. The 
fact that in the section of the city where the 
Andover House is there are three theaters 
which once were church buildings, while there 
has been no diminution of the population, 
would seem to justify the effort to recover lost 
ground through planting in its midst a center 
of life and light. The number of residents at 
the Andover House is larger this autumn than 
last winter and the work proportionately 
broader and more influential. It is now to 
have a counterpart in another section of the 
city in the settlement of college women soon 
to be opened on Tyler Street. Half a dozen 
or more earnest, practically-minded young 
women will take up their abode there and try 
to duplicate the work of the Rivington Street 
settlement in New York which has reached 
so high a degree of success. Both will be sup- 
ported by the College Settlement Association, 
which itself has the backing of all the leading 
women’s colleges. 

The Boston Mt. Holyoke Alumne Associ- 
ation has been turning its attention lately to 
sociological subjects. At the meeting held at 
the Thorndike, Oct. 29, Prof. Lucia F. Clarke 
of Wellesley presiding, papers were read by 
Miss Lena L. Clapp on the work at Berkeley 
Teimple and by Miss Victoria M. Goss on city 
missions. Mrs. Edward §. Niles also gave an 
account of the labor of love carried on by her 
husband for four years among the 20,000 Jews 
of Boston. The alumne bodies of Mt. Hol- 
yoke are unique in comprising within their 
membership more wives of ministers and mis- 
sionaries and also more teachers than any 
similar organization in the land. Conse- 
quently they have a deeper and more practical 
interest in every sort of moral reform than the 
majority of women’s clubs. 

The new Cantabrigia Club, whicheheld its 
initial meeting in Cambridge last week, draws 
its constituency more from fashionable circles 
and yet it had its origin in a benevolent im- 
pulse. The members met first to discuss cur- 
rent events under the efticient leadership of 
Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, the president of the 
Woman’s Press Association, who holds the 
same oftice in the new clut.. Last spring they 
became indignant over the tyranny of the 
sweating system and joined forces with the 
influential women of Cambridge to break 


down the system by refusing to purchase of 
employers who engaged such labor. Thus, 
from many and varied sources, from the col- 
leges and from aristocratic drawing-rooms, 
flow tributary streams into the channel of 
human helpfulness. e- 


NEW YORK, Oct. 28. 

Judged by their looks and talk nobody here- 
abouts is happier and easier in his mind than 
are the professors in Union Seminary since its 
severance from the General Assembly—though 
doubtless they feel the loss of Drs. Hall and 
Booth from the directors’ board. The profess- 
ors take very naturally to their new Congrega- 
tional freedom and no wonder when one bears 
in mind the New England origin and training 
of the men who have greatly helped to make 
the institution what it is: Adams, Hitchcock, 
H. B. Smith and others now in heaven, with 
Shedd, Prentiss and others waiting to follow 
when their work is done. An unusually large 
accession of more than fifty students this year 
—a generous proportion of them Congregation- 
alists—helps the general joy, as does the di- 
rectors’ good fortune in securing the tempo- 
rary service of Prof. George P. Fisher of Yale 
in the church history department, in place of 
Dr. Philip Schaff, who is steadily recovering 
from his illness but is hardly ready to resume 
his work in the study and lecture-room. 

Many good people here are saying: ‘“‘ Well, 
now fhat the Andover case and the Briggs 
case are settled and the Smith case is away 
off in Cincinnati, why may not Christian peo- 
ple begin to attend to Christian work?” It is 
always a good time to begin that, but in one 
thing these friends are a little too fast. The 
Briggs case, unfortunately, is not quite “ set- 
tled.”” No end of technical questions as to 
orderly proceeding have yet to be squared 
with ‘‘ the Presbyterian Book,” then the pres- 
bytery and the synod (which latter has just 
sent the case back to begin over again) and 
the General Assembly each has to say its say 
and do its deed before the end is seen. And 
these long, processes take time. ‘‘ Ye have 
need of patience,” brethren, who live by ‘‘ the 
Book.” 

The duty of our Evangelical churches, in 
view of the rapidly increasing uptown move- 
ment of the city’s population, is a problem 
that has taxed for years, and is still taxing, the 
wisdom of the wisest and the self-sacrifice of 
the most consecrated in all denominations. 
Dr. Parkhurst last Sunday made a sensation 
by denouncing the upward movement, brand- 
ing it as cowardice, folly, self-indulgence and a 
cheapening of the people’s estimate of practi- 
cal religion. Whether the wealthy and cul- 
tured families in our churches ought to live in 
that aud similar sections or whether they 
should give, as many are giving, their money 
and personal service to evangelize the present 
residents is a question about which really 
good people will differ. Butall the same they 
will agree in not living there in the slums. 

It is long since these eyes saw a pleasanter 
sight than was the face of the beloved Dr. 
William M. Taylor on his return this week 
from the summer home of his elder daughter 
on the Jersey shore. In personal appearance, 
in the use of his limbs, in conversation and. 
best of all, in the abundant flow of good spir- 
its, perennial kindness of heart and living in- 
terest in all good things he was just his former 
self, giving little evidence of his recent ill- 
ness. His medical advisers, however, will 
probably think it not well for him to resume 
study and preaching for the present. It is 
comforting to think what a noble life’s work 
Dr. Taylor has already done, to which thou- 
sands of God’s people are hoping and praying 
that many fruitful years may yet be addled. 

In one place here women have their rights, 
and that isthe Congregational Club. Not only 
is every meeting a ‘ladies’ night’”’ and hon- 
ored with a full attendance of creation’s better 
half, but semi-occasionally a topic is chosen 
specially for them to discuss, while the rougher 
sex listens and learns in silent awe and admi- 
ration. The course for the present season 
opened on Monday evening with such a meet- 
ing, three ladies furnishing all the intellectual 
provender. ; 
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Mrs. Charles B. Spahr drew a winning pic- 
ture of the lives of the young women of our 
college settlement among the poor east-siders. 
Banded not as a church, a mission or a school, 
but as a home, they seek to win the poor, the 
thoughtless and the erring, not by preaching, 
teaching or arguing but by quietly living 
among them sweet Christian lives, trying to 
illustrate the text: ‘‘ We are put into the world 
to make ourselves good and other people 
happy.’ And they doit. Miss Clara Barton 
told of the origin of that angel of peace the (in- 
ternational) Red Cross Society, showing the 
universal need of it, its work, progress and 
present condition in this and other lands, 
where in times of war or other national calam- 
ities its members, doing duty as nurses, hos- 
pital attendants, etc., identified by the red 
cross of the order, are, or soon will be, pledged 
protection by even the most hostile belliger- 
ents. 

Mrs. Terhune (Marion Harland) spoke of 
Woman in the Home—a topic giving full scope 
for that mingling of poetry and common sense 
that marks all her work—and she made the 
most of her opportunity. Her picture of the 
true home of wedded love in its higher and 
holier aspects touched the hearts of her hear- 
ers and lifted them to hights from which she 
let them down gently by her housewifely 
sketch of the homelier features, the every- 
day comforts of table, furnishing, adornment, 
whereby the wise housemother rests, édharms 
and binds to the home and to her, who is 
its center and life, the husband to whom the 
Father has given the blessedness of sharing it 
with herin memory of Eden and in foretaste of 
the home above. 

And so the people went home, relieved of their 
fears lest the countless new activities of women 
should soon leave no room for the dear old 
home joys that once felt are never forgotten ; 
lest they might hear no more along life’s quiet 
paths the low, sweet music of the dear, self- 
distrustful contralto singers, whose tones of 
comfort and cheer say to us that obscure ways 
may be the safer ways; that lowly lives, un- 
heeded by the noisy world, may none the less 
be well worth living. HUNTINGTON. 


THE EPISCOPAL CONVENTION 
AT BALTIMORE. 


BY REV. E. A. LAWRENCE. 


The great convention has adjourned and the 
honored guests of Baltimore will soon be con- 
spicuous by their absence. They have estab- 
lished themselves in our city life in a most 
pleasing way. The length of the convention 
has made them more than mere hotel visit- 
ants. They have seemed to take possession of 
us and, for the time being, to become residents. 
One bishop, at least, has brought on his family, 
rented a furnished house fora month, given a 
home to another bishop and entertained his 
friends as he chose. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
of New York has occupied the beautiful resi- 
dence of one of our citizens, freely offered him 
for the purpose, and has made it a home for 
many ot the bishops. And our boarding 
houses have found the deputies from the dif- 
ferent parts of the country welcome additions 
totheirtables. There has been too much work 
on hand for many social gatherings, yet there 
have been some clerical receptions, and Bishop 
Brooks, with one or two other bishops, was 
seen at the reception of the Alpha Delta Phi 
of Johns Hopkins University last week. The 
unfortunate invitation to take an excursion 
down the bay, as guests of the local commit- 
tee, on a Friday afternoon, disclosed quite a 
difference among the deputies as to their esti- 
mate and observance of that fast day. But 
the mild junketing expedition came off after 
all, convention adjourning for the convenience 
of those who chose to go, while the rest stayed 
at home and wrote their jetters. For those 
who preferred, fish was served on the boat 
and no harm was done. 

There are many, both of the bishops and 
deputies, who find their chief interest rather 
inthe meetings which cluster about the con- 
vention than in the regular sessions. These 
are such as the Christian Social Union, the 
Sunday School Institute and the Evangelical 


Education Society, which was addressed by 
Bishop Huntington on the Application of the 
Golden Rule to Business and Social Life, and 
the various guilds, alumni gatherings, etc. 
Both houses have met together as a board of 
missions, and there have also been special 
meetings for particular missions and for 
women’s missions, at the last of which offer- 
ings amounting to $17,000 were received. The 
report of the Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society showed total receipts of $569,426, 
an increase of one-third above the previous 
year. As the Congregationalists, about the 
same in number as the Episcopalians, contrib- 
uted much more than that amount for each of 
the two objects here united we have no rea- 
son to be ashamed of ourrecord. At the same 
time it should be said that probably as much 
more was expended in the diocesan missions, 
of which no report is here given. In the dis- 
cussions on the work Mexico became, and not 
for the first time, a bone of contention, stand- 
ing also as representative of all missions to 
papallands. <A large part of the board, headed 
by Bishop Paret of Maryland, discourage all 
such missions as an intrusion on the territory 
of a sister church and thus conflicting with 
the principles of Christian unity. Another 
portion, led by Bishop Doane of Albany, de- 
nies ‘‘ that there is any jurisdiction in Mexico 
that belongs by any right to the Bishop of 
Rome or to any national church in communion 
with him.” In the end the Mexican mission 
won recognition, but with the proviso that 
only such money as is specifically appropriated 
for that purpose shall be used. 

In entering the regular sessions of the con- 
vention one receives a very different 1mpres- 
sion from that produced by our own assem- 
blages or even by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church. The placards which 
divide the body of the house into the different 
dioceses give a catholic appearance to the 
body which is very striking. And when the 
vote is taken by orders it is seen that the 
whole country speaks. The deliberative and 
legislative character of the assembly is at 
once apparent. Dr. Dix is a model presiding 
officer and there are many skilled parlia- 
mentarians among the deputies. They are 
not as stiff as the Senate and not as wild as 
the House of Representatives. The ruling was 
kindly and liberal, but firm and clear. Wit 
punctuated the learning of the speakers and 
a laugh was not dreaded. The movement on 
the part of a few to hold hereafter the busi- 
ness sessions of the convention in an uncon- 
secrated hall was killed. There is a uniform- 
ity of excellence about the speeches made 
which was pleasant. Men spoke for the most 
part in clear, full tones and to the point, 
though the inevitable bores were, of course, 
represented. 

Seldom has so much business been brought 
to a conclusion as at this convention. Five 
new missionary districts have been created 
and seven new bishops appointed. The revi- 
sion of the Prayer-book and of the Hymnal 
has been completed’ Conventions have been 
wrestling with the former for fifteen years 
or more, and it was a great satisfaction to hear 
the announcement that four presses stood 
waiting the word to begin the printing of 
the revision so soon as authorized, in the 
hope of putting the book into the hands of 
the delegates before adjournment, a hope, 
however, not destined to be realized. Inci- 
dentally the discussion of the revision brought 
to light doctrinal divergences, as, for instance, 
in the use of the word flesh for body, in the 
assertion of belief in the resurrection and in 
the choice between the Sixty-fourth and Sixty- 
ninth Psalm for the service on Good Friday. 
The imprecations of the latter Psalm were too 
strong for many, but it was retained in its 
place. 

A compromise was made in the adoption of 
the Hymnal whereby a number of old hymns, 
such as How Firm a Foundation, which had 
been omitted in the committee’s report, are 
restored and other new hymns are dropped. 
Such was the anxiety of the convention to 
have the matter settled that they finally 
adopted the report as a whele. Thus both 
Prayer-book and Hymnal will very soon be in 
the hands of the Church in their revised form 


and the innovators will be at rest for a while. 
But the love for revision did not go so far as 
to authorize the use of the Revised Version of 
the Bible, in spite of its earnest advocacy by 
Rev. Dr. Abbott in behalf of the diocese of 
Massachusetts. 

The matter, however, that created the most 
general interest and that filled the church 
with attentive audiences of non-Episcopal 
hearers was that of Christian unity. It took 
the shape of a report from Rey. Dr. Hunting- 
ton of New York City, in behalf of the com- 
mittee on constitutional amendments, recom- 
mending, in substance, that what is called 
the Chicago-Lambeth Declaration be embod- 
ied in the Gonstitution, thus making it an 
authorized olive branch held out to the world. 
It will be remembered that this presents the 
Scriptures, the two creeds, the two sacra- 
ments and the histerie episcopate as the plat- 
form for a reunited Christendom. To the dis- 
cussion of this measure and the principles 
involved the convention devoted more than 
twelve hours. The debate was free, full and 
sharp, while at the same time keeping clear 
from personalities and offensive partisanship. 
The matter was looked at from every possible 
point of view until debate flagged through the 
weariness of those who had taken part. One 
of them frankly confessed that Christian unity, 
so often referred to during the diseussions as 
an “‘iridescent dream,’’ had become to him a 
horrid nightmare, because, while attempting 
to heal external divisions, it was only accentu- 
ating their internal differences. ‘‘ Before we 
can have a reunited Christendom,” said an- 
other, ‘‘we must be reunited ourselves.” 
“We have yearned a long time for unity, now 
let some one else do the yearning,’’ was the 
sentiment of others. ‘“‘The Church has had 
committed to it the deposit of faith; as a part 
of that deposit stands the ministry with the 
three orders; that we can never surrender or 
compromise.”’ ‘‘ The Church is large enough 
for all; if they want unity let them come into 
the Church,” said a colored deputy from Texas. 
‘“‘Let them press the button; we will do the 
rest.’’ Others objected that the lamb could 
not be expected thus to lie down inside the 
lion. ‘But,’ it was claimed, ‘‘we have no 
response from these other bodies to show that 
they are ready to meet us on any such plat- 
form.’ Quotations evincing unwillingness 
were made from Professor Briggs, Dr. Shields 
and others. Many claimed, on the other hand, 
that there was evidence of a true desire for 
unity on the part of several bodies, as well as 
of many distinguished individuals. ‘If any 
union takes place on the terms proposed,’ 
said one, “it will be the submerged episcopate 
instead of the historic episcopate any longer.”’ 
The objections urged against the plan for con- 
stitutional amendment were, in general, that 
it was dangerous, or incongruous, or superfiu- 
ous. These were well met by earnest, impas- 
sioned speakers, who spoke against the nar- 
rowness of judgment that ignored the rest of 
Christendom and pleaded for fraternity. The 
attempt to place the declaration in the consti- 
tution, however, was at the last moment aban- 
doned and, instead of that, a resolution. was 
passed. As the House of Bishops has already 
twice adopted that platform the House of 
Deputies agreed to ‘‘accept as its own the 
commonly called Chicago-Lambeth Declara- 
tion on the subject of Christian Unity.” Thus 
what was before simply the utterance of bish- 
ops has been made the explicit platform of 
American Episcopacy. As such it is at least 


.a contribution toward the subject of Christian 


unity which has a claim on the attention of 
all. 

Seldom, if ever, have so many people, even 
in church-going Baltimore, attended Sunday 
services as during the last three weeks. The 


pulpits and the churches have both been 


filled. Such men as Bishop Potter, Bishop 
Grafton, a former resident, Bishop Whittle of 
Minnesota, the missionary bishop, Bishop 
Walker of North Dakota, who evangelizes in 
his cathedral Pullman car, and many others 


have delighted their large congregations. But 


way above them all has towered the Bishop | 


of Massachusetts. The desire, the struggle, - 
to hear him has been universal and from all — 


churches. When in the hall of the Y.M. 0. A. 
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he stood a week ago before a vast audience 
composed of men only, and lifted them up to 
the level of spiritual things, it seemed that 
one such man was worth whole cartloads of 
platforms on Christain unity. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENG- 
LAND AND WALES. 


BY REV. W. J. CUTHBERTSON, PLYMOUTH. 


Bradford, Yorkshire, gave entertainment to 
the Union at its autumnal meeting, Oct. 14, 
and delegates were invited by the Great North- 
ern Railway to travel by their route in order 
to take in Bawtry and Scrooby on the way. 
Several reasons made Bradford an appropri- 
ate place of meeting. The Yorkshire Congre- 
gational College, formed by the union of Aire- 
dale and Rotherham, is located here. The 


population, too, is regarded as mainly Noncon-. 


formist; certainly two-thirds of the churches 
of the town are said to belong to that body 
and a large proportion of these are Congrega- 
tional. Then, too, it was here, on the occa- 
sion of the last visit of this body, in 1876, that 
Rey. Dr. E. Herber Evans, the present chair- 
man of the Assembly, made his maiden speech 
on the platform of the union. The inrush of 
from 1,100 to 1,200 delegates to this good town 
of Bradford showed confidence that a free- 
hearted hospitality is not lacking in this north- 
ern county and presented a somewhat striking 
contrast with the 135 who assembled at the 
first meeting of the union in 1831. 

The meetings were formally opened in the 
chapel, one of the largest in the country, 
when Rey. J. Morgan Gibbon, one of the 
many rising young Welsh ministers of the 
metropolis, preached the sermon, choosing for 
his text John 10: 39, ‘‘ They tried again to take 
Him.” He defined the essence of deepest 
tragedy to be the missing of happiness by a 
hair’s breadth, and men in millions are miss- 
ing blessedness through unbelief—through un- 
belief, the sin of all sins, the source of all sor- 
rows, the essential tragedy of our own and 
every other day. The difficulties of belief are, 
doubtless, great, but they are nothing to the 
difficulties of unbelief. Jesus made it im- 
possible for us really to disbelieve. Our 
churches must do more for material sorrows 
and sufferings than they have done hitherto. 
We are called to rescue men from unbelief. 

Immediately after this the great audience 
hastened away to a meeting under the aus- 
pices of the Congregational Total Abstinence 
Association, where Mr. William Crossfield, 
M. P., presided. Rev. D. Burford Hooke 
pointed out that when this organization was 
formed at Ipswich in 1884 only 700 of their 
ministers were reported as abstainers, whereas 
now there were 2,044 out of 2,747 and 356 minis- 
terial students out of 380. Mr. John G. 
Woolley of America, taking the place of Lady 
Henry Somerset, made a powerful impression, 
especially as he narrated his own sad history. 

The next morning Dr. Herber Evans deliv- 
ered his address, being greeted with long- 
continued cheering. His subject was The 
Living Church. He thought that one sign of 
the times seemed full of peril and that was 
the readiness shown by many good people to 
help any society, brotherhood, convention, 
army or movement, if it were not connected 
with any Christian church. Has the church 
failed, or have its members? Their great 
failure was want of vitality, and part of his 
message was to ask whether they were mem- 
bers of a living or a dying church. 

A cordial reception was given to a resolution 
acknowledging the services of Rev. D. Burford 
Hooke, assistant secretary, who is retiring to 
become editor of the Nonconformist and Inde- 

pendent. This was proposed by the new secre- 
tary, Rey. W. J. Woods. The papers on The 
Church and the Labor Problem proved to be 
productive of an exciting scene, the first paper 
being read by Rey. J. McDougall of Manchester 
and the second by a long time earnest and 
trusted worker among’ the working classes, 
Rey. C. Fleming Williams, alderman of the 
London County Council. He stated that one- 
third of the people of London have less than a 
guinea (five dollars) a week per family to live 
upon, and 75,000 of these families live in single 


tenements. Did they wonder, then, that there 
wasalabor problem? Rey.Charles Leach, D.D., 
in his address, following, caused something of 
a storm cloud to burst upon the assembly when 
he stated incidentally that he had gone into a 
Jabor church in Bradford the Sunday previous 
when a member of Parliament was the speaker, 
and he declared that Christianity is dead and 
he was glad of it. ‘‘It is wrapped in its own 
lifeless form and only awaits decent burial.’ 
In the discussion which followed it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Kerr Hardie, the member of 
Parliament referred to, was in the house, and 
a proposition was made that he be heard. He 
denied the accusation, and said that his asser- 


‘tion was that ‘‘ the Christianity of the schools 


was dead and the Christianity of Christ was 
coming to the front, and I thanked God for 
that.”” Then came from him some stern de- 
nunciation of the Christian Church, in which 
he affirmed that the reason why the Labor 
party had turned its back upon the church 
was because the church had turned its back 
upon Christ. His affirmation provoked a deaf- 
ening uproar that prevented him from pro- 
ceeding with his remarks and he left the plat- 
form. Dr. Leach rose to reaffirm his statement 
and to say that however Mr. Kerr Hardie may 
have meant to put it he would stake his repu- 
tation that it had actually been put as he re- 
ported it. 

St. George’s Hall, a spacious building with 
a double tier of galleries, was well filled in the 
evening to hear addresses in exposition of Con- 
gregational Principles. At this meeting four 
lengthy but strong, forceful and eloquent 
speeches were given by Mr. Williams and 
Rev. Messrs. J. Jefferis, LL. D., W. F. Clark- 
son, B. A., and Charles Berry. On Wednes- 
day the subject was The Duty of Congrega- 
tionalists in the Matter of Church Extension. 
Other papers and discussions during the 
session were on How to Train Our Young 
People into the Love and Practice of Social 
Worship, The Legitimate Function of Biblical 
Criticism, Work Among the Young, and Con- 
tinuation Classes. On the last evening a val- 
edictory meeting was held in St. George’s Hall 
to take farewell of twenty-six missionaries. 


AMERICAN Pa a ASSOCIA- 


HARTFORD, OCT. 25-27. 

The city of the Charter Oak episode, of 
Thomas Hooker, Horace Bushnell and Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, is a city where the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association very readily,could 
feel at home and enjoy an exceptionally stim- 
ulating and beneficial session. Characteristic 
hospitality made it delightful for the delegates 
to go in and out of the homes in which they 
were entertained. The Center Church, in which 
the sessions were held, is commodious and xs- 
thetically satisfying. The welcome given in 
behalf of the local churches by Rev. J. H. 
Twichell was cordial. Looking back over the 
sessions no stirring debate can be recalled. 
Remarkable unanimity prevailed. Reports 
that were expected to breed conflict did not. 

THE SERMON. 

The sermon preached by Rey. Dr. A. H. 
Bradford of Montclair, N. J., justified his rep- 
utation as a fearless, powerful advocate of 
truth as he sees it, no matter what cherished 
notions are shattered. It compelled admira- 
tion for its courage, its noble spirit, even where 
some felt unable to accept its assertions. It 
was broad in its range. It pleaded for the ap- 
plication of Christ’s teaching of the necessity of 
self-effacement to national conduct as well as 
to personal behavior. ‘‘ Patriotism as usually 
interpreted is hostile to the spirit of God.’’ 
*‘Revolutionis impending. If selfish counsels 
prevail it will come with carnage and confla- 
gration. . . . Laborers are claiming that they 
have not near their share of the products of 
labor, and the danger of it lies in the justice 
of their claim.’”’ ‘‘ Does luxury on the Hudson 
compensate for starvation in Lancashire? 
Have we in America a right to get rich on the 
poverty of other nations ?”’ ‘‘ God is responsible 
for the negro and the Jew. If any one is tu 
blame for their existence itis God.” ‘“ Fric- 
tion between whites and negroes is increasing. 
Both sections are to blame and the North is 


meaner than the South. The church is quite 
as guilty as the world. The only solution is 
in the reply to the question, How would Jesus 
settle it?’’ These sentences simply reveal the 
drift of the thought and its trenchant form. 


THE WORDS OF STATESMEN. 


If there was any special feature of the 
meeting that made it remarkable it was the 
presence and words of several men of affairs, 
desirous of testifying in that way to their ad- 
miration for the work of the association and 
their reliance upon the gospel for the solution 
of difficult race problems. Senators Platt of 
Connecticut and Dawes of Massachusetts, 
Gen. T. J. Morgan, United States commissioner 
of Indian affairs, and Charles Dudley War- 
ner are a strong quartette, and they said wise, 
eloquent, searching words upon matters of 
vital importance to patriots. Senator Platt, 
shrewd, level-headed Yankee, representing a 
State the people of which are the incarnation 
of thrift, invention and a religion of reason, 
gave it as his opinion that the only solution of 
the negro problem was the persistent inculca- 
tion of habits of industry and frugality, the de- 
velopment of manual dexterity and inventive 
power, and the substitution of a religion of 
reason accompanied by morals for a religion 
of emotion. Political action cannot solve it. 
Work, education, the gospel—this is the proper 
order. The progress made by the negro in 
the United States in the years since the war 
has never been paralleled. God has a mighty 
work for him todo. As he becomes educated 
and civilized he may reach the highest type 
of spiritual development known. 

“Lo! THE POOR INDIAN.”’ 

Senator Dawes, who, Commissioner Morgan 
declares, has done for the Indian what Moses 
did for the Jews, Luther for the Protestants, 
Lincoln for the negroes, believes that Gen- 
eral Morgan is the best Indian commissioner 
the Government has had in thirty-six years. 
It is impossible to give even abstracts of their 
impressive addresses. Suffice it to say that 
all were made to feel how shameful has been 
the record of the past, how changed is the 
present, how-hopeful and yet ominous the 
future and how great the responsibility of the 
Christian churches during the next ten years. 
For, now that the right to hold land in sever- 
alty has been secured and with it citizenship 
with all its rights and duties, now that the 
Government has changed its policy of exter- 
mination for one of education of hand and 
brain, it is left for the churches to do their 
duty in furnishing love, ¢. e., the gospel, with- 
out which all the rest will be undone by the 
vices of civilization. 

Whether the association shall immediately 
and aggressively doits part in this strategic 
campaign is a question which ought not to 
cause debate but it does. The special com- 
mittee appointed last year, having for its mem- 
bers Mr. J. W. Davis, President M. E. Gates, 
Miss Anna L. Dawes, Miss Emily T. Cook and 
Hon. Austin Abbott, during the year had 
studied the needs of the field, decided that 
the peculiar, critical exigencies demanded 
the reappointment of a special secretary who 
should acquaint the churches with this exi- 
gency, and this the committee reported through 
Mr. Davis, at the same time stating that at 
the only conference (Sept. 28) which they had 
been able to secure with the executive com- 
mittee the latter had declined to unite with 
them in recommending the appointment of 
such a secretary. Mr. Davis supplemented 
this report with a personal statement, positive 
but kind, giving his reasons, based on exten- 
sive research, why the churches should be 
allowed to hear the facts and settle what they 
would do. Fear of criticism for excessive ad- 
ministration expenses ought not to prevent 
officials from having enlarged views, enlarged 
faith in the generosity of the churches. Hin- 
drances and causes of friction must be re- 
moved if they exist. 

Dr. Elijah Horr of Boston let it be known 
that a sensitive nerve of New England thought 
had been touched by the report. He was sure 
that the churches would respond to the appeals, 
as was Rey. A. E. Dunning, and the resolu- 
tions introduced by them were unanimously 
adopted, thus bringing the whole subject be- 
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fore the constituency in a tangible record and 
instructing the executive committee as to the 
desires of the representative delegates assem- 
bled. Dr. W. H. Ward of the executive com- 
mittee wished it to be understood that the 


difference of judgment between the executive: 


committee and the special committee was not 
due to any lack of desire on the part of the 
executive committee to do all it possibly 
could and that the very best thing it could for 
the Indian work. e 

THE ABOLITION OF CONTRACT SCHOOLS, 

Shall the schools of the association continue 
to receive appropriations from the Government 
treasury? was a question asked and answered 
by the regular committee on Indian work. 
Through its chairman, Rey. F. A. Warfield, 
they said ‘‘ No,’’ and this report precipitated 
the most animated debate of the session. The 
reasons urged by the committee are summa- 
rized in the resolutions finally adopted. More- 
over, it was shown by Mr. Warfield that the 
National Council at its recent session indorsed 
the proposed sixteenth amendment, the cen- 
tral principle of which is entire separation of 
state and church and the abolition of all sec- 
tarian appropriations. Secretary Strieby re- 
gretted the introduction of the subject for it 
meant the loss of $25,000 just at a time when 
the association had instructed the officials to 
expand the work. Dr. W. H. Ward opposed 
the resolutions and believed the Indian ex- 
perts present did. (A subsequent reading of 
a letter from Commissioner Morgan showed 
that he favored them.) While agreeing heart- 
ily with the demand for a separation of church 
and state he believed that special classes of 
people, like the unfortunate, sick, criminal 
and illiterate, etc., must have religious instruc- 
tion giventothem by the Government. Hence 
it is proper to accept Government aid for the 
Indians. Chairman Warfield cited the statis- 
tics showing how the proportion of money re- 
ceived by Roman Catholics had increased 
from year to year ($369,000 in 1892-93) ; how 
denomination after denomination had decided 
to give up Government aid, so that now Congre- 
gationalists were the only Protestant body sanc- 
tioningit. Dr. R. R. Meredith based his indorse- 
ment of the resolutions entirely upon principle. 
There is only one way by which we can de- 
mand enforcement of the honored American 
principle, ‘‘ Not a dollar of public money for 
sectarian schools,’ and that is by having our 
own hands clean. The Roman Catholics have 
got the wedge in. We must be in a position 
to demand that they take it out. The $25,000 
to be lost is a mere bagatelle. Give the 
ehurches the facts and they will give you 
$50,000. But money or no money the right 
must be done. Dr. Lucian C. Warner hoped 
Congregationalists would do their own think- 
ing. He believed the proposed action was 
unwise. The Roman Catholic Church will not 
get a cent less because Protestants withdraw. 
Dr. A. J.. Lyman favored the resolutions and 
believed the churches would nobly make up 
the deficiency. He pledged his own church 
for a fifty per cent. increase. Dr. Meredith 
thought a twelve and one-half per cent. in- 
crease would be sufficient and moved the reso- 
lution which was appended to the others, all 
of which are found later in the report. Loud 
applause greeted this triumph of principle 
over expediency. The schools, the association 
and the churches will have one year to adjust 
themselves to the situation, the applications 
for aid and the appropriations for the current 
year having been made. 

SECRETARIES’ PAPERS. 

The papers by Secretary Woodbury on The 
Character of Our Church Missions and Mission 
Churches and by Secretary Beard on Why the 
Southern People Cannot Do the Work in the 
South That We Are Doing were suggestive 
documents. Secretary Beard places no reli- 
ance in the ability of the Southern church or 
in Southern society to help solve the prob- 
lem. Both of them are still controlled by the 
un-Christlike spirit of caste. From the State 
there is more hope but their schools are most 
inadequate, 

Rey. W. E. Park gave a most valuable his- 
torical statement of the valiant service ren- 
dered to the nation by the mountain whites 
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and made a searching appeal for aiding them 
in their present ignorance and poverty. They 
have the blood in them which has made heroes 
in France and Scotland. Out from them came 
the great Lincoln. They are responsive to the 
gospel, as was proved by the thrilling tale 
told by Rev. L. E. Tupper of Williamsburg, 
Ky., who has seen Whitley and Harlan Coun- 
ties transformed since the association began 
its work there. 
WORK AMONG THE NEGROES. 

The work among the negroes was well rep- 
resented by Prof. F. W. Foster of McIntosh, 
Ga., and Rev. Dr. Carroll Cutler of Talladega, 
both of them instructors of long experience, 
now at work, the one in ‘‘the Black Belt,” 
the other at the great school which, he says, 
long ago practiced ‘university extension.” 
Rev. George W. Moore, for many years of 
Washington, D. C.,and Rev. J. R. McLean of 
Macon, Ga., have honored their race by the 
records they have made and they won the au- 
dience last week by their eloquence. Mr. 
Moore went to ‘‘ Hellsbottom” in Washing- 
ton when it was not safe to walk through it 
at noonday. Today it is a choice part of the 
city. A thoroughly organized church, a Y.M. 
C. A., the abolition of the saloons and the 
gospel have worked the transformation. Mr. 
McLean is an orator. He bore burdens as 
a slave and he now bears burdens caused 
by the inheritance which slavery left for mas- 
ter and slave. Ostracism and insult he con- 
fesses are very hard to bear. 

WHAT THE MEETING DID. 

The association by formal resolutions voiced 
its sorrow because of the death of Mrs. Harri- 
son and its sympathy with the President; it 
deputized a committee to wait upon Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and make known to her the 
esteem in which she is held by the Christian 
public for the work she did in freeing the 
slave; it referred to the executive committee 
—with power—the advisability of requesting 
churches which entertain the association to 
use unfermented wine in the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper; it recorded its protest 
against the Chinese exclusion bill as ‘“con- 
trary to Christian principle ’’ and ‘“‘a decided 
hindrance to missionary work among the Chi- 
nese at home and abroad,’’ wherefore Con- 
gress is petitioned to repeal or amend the act; 
it expressed its thanks that Congress had 
made its gift of $2,500,000 to the Columbian 
Exposition conditional upon Sunday closing 
and expressed the hope that under no condi- 
tions shall Congress recede from its position; 
it made the death of Daniel Hand during the 
year the text for formal recognition of his 
great beneficence and the expression of the 
hope that his example may inspire other men 
and women of wealth to like philanthropy. 

Upon the questions involved in the special 
report rendered by Mr. Joshua Davis it was 
ordered that his personal statement should be 
incorporated in the official minutes along with 
the report. The following resolutions were 
passed unanimously: 

1. That we express our hearty thanks to this 
committee for the services it has faithfully 
rendered in the matter which the association 
at its last meeting committed to it. 

2. That it is the sense of this meeting that 
the work of the association among the Indians 
is now in a condition of special and pressing 
exigency. We urge upon the executive com- 
mittee the necessity of taking measures to 
make special appeals to churches and in- 
dividuals for the enlargement of this work, 
and to plan for this end in expectation of en- 
larged receipts, while we leave the methods 
to be adopted to the wisdom of the executive 
committee. 

The report of the regular committee on In- 
dian work, Rey. F. A. Warfield, chairman, 
closed with resolutions Nos. 1, 2,3, which were 
adopted vivd voce, with but three dissenting 
votes. No. 4 was introduced by Rey. R. R. 
Meredith and passed unanimously. 

Whereas the system known as ‘‘ contract 
schools”’ in connection with Indian work is 
open to very serious abuse, and Whereas Goy- 
ernment schools have now reached a position 
as to equipment, methods and general effi- 
ciency where the common school education 
among the Indians may be safely and wisely 
intrusted to them, therefore, 

1. Resolved, That public money expended 


upon the education of Indians ought to be 
expended exclusively by Government officers 
upon Government schools. 

2. Resolved, That the practice of appropriat- 
ing public money for the support of sectarian 
schools among the Indians ought henceforth 
to cease. 

3. Resolwed, That it is wise for the American 
Missionary Association to join in the purpose 
expressed by other great ecclesiastical bodies 
—the Methodist General Conference, convened 
at Omaha May, 9, 1892, the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, which met at Portland, Ore., 
May 23, 1892, and the Episcopal Convention at 
Baltimore, Oct. 19, 1892—to decline to seek or 
accept any subsidy from the Government, and 
that henceforth this society act in conformity 
with this purpose. 

4. Resolved, That the representatives of the 
Congregational churches here assembled in 
the American Missionary Association pledge 
themselves to do all in their power to increase 
their contributions at least twelve and a half 
per cent. to meet the deficiency arising from 
our refusal on principle to accept Government — 
appropriations for Indian work and recom- 
mend the same to all Congregational churches 
throughout the land. 


The announcement of the decision of the 
special committee chosen to adjust the differ- 
ences between the officials of the association 
and Rey. A. A. Myers, missionary of the asso- 
ciation in Tennessee, proved satisfactorily the 
success of one worker in procuring adjudica- 
tion upon his claims. The committee in its 
finding expressed its confidence in Mr. and 
Mrs. Myers and advised their retention in the 
service of the association, at the same time 
insisting that they must hold themselves 
amenable to the regulations which of necessity 
are imposed upon all the association’s workers. 
On the other hand, the committee reported 
that it was evident that some of the differ- 
ences of opinion had arisen because of infelici- 
ties in correspondence that ought to be avoided 
in the future. This finding of the committee 
was so satisfactory to Mr. Myers that he 
drafted a letter to the association expressing 
his satisfaction, which also was read. 


THE RECORD OF THE YEAR. 

The treasurer reports receipts from the 
churches and other sources of $430,569, of 
which $429,586 has been expended. From the 
Daniel Hand fund $52,731 was received and 
$62,316 appropriated or expended. The execu- 
tive committee reports that eighty-four schools 
are now controlled by the association. Moun- 
tain schools in Kentucky are rapidly multi- 
plying and meeting with a hearty reception. 
Marked improvement in the conditions of the 
universities at Atlanta, Straight, Tougaloo, 
Fisk, Howard and Tillotson is observable. 
The industrial schools in the South are proy- 
ing to be most helpful. Among the Indians 
ninety missionaries and teachers are at work, 
their boarding and day schools having over 
500 pupils. The new station at Cape Prince 
of Wales, Alaska, deserves especial attention 
and promises to do most excellent service. 
The Chinese work on the Pacific coast is far- 
reaching and significant. The Chinese mem- 
bers of the Congregational missions contrib- 
uted $6,290 to the treasuries of the local mis- 
sions. Forty-five missionaries are employed, 
sixteen of whom are Chinese. The committee 
reported harmony on the field, among the sec- 
retaries, and between the secretaries and the 
executive committee. 

NEW OFFICIALS. 

New blood enters the ofticial body by the 
election of President Merrill E. Gates of Am- 
herst Coilege as president and Rey. Messrs. 
Elijah Horr and Nehemiah Boynton of Boston 
as members of the executive committee. In 
accepting the resignation of Rey. Dr. William 
Taylor as president the association justly ex- 
pressed in resolutions its recognition of his 
valuable service and its regret that his resig- 
nation had been made necessary. The com- 
mittee on finance for the ensuing year will 
be Hon. Franklin Fairbanks, A. L. Williston, 
George P. Stockwell, C. H. Johnson and Wil- 
liam H. Strong. Next year the association 
will meet in Elgin, Il). 

Much of the success of the meeting was due 
to the tactful management of the presiding ofti- 
cer, Rey. Dr. F. A. Noble, the senior vice-pres- _ 
ident of the association, who ofticiated at every 
session. ; 
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The Home: 
THE YEARS. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


O, the first years, fairy-nursed years, when the 
happy, childish eyes 
See but the blossoms underfoot, the waving boughs 
o’erhead, 
The dew upon the meadow grass, the splendor of the 
skies, 
The apples ripe for gathering, the rose tree blush- 
ing red! 


0, the bright years, the diligent years, when the 


earth seems fairy fraught, 
When wandering songs and perfumes fill the en- 
chanted air, 4 
And following rainbow visions, still pursued and 
still uncaught, 
We see the flying shape of Love about us every- 
where. 


O, the long years and the strong years, when the 
tide of life brims high 
And bears us rushing onward with a fierce, im- 
petuous thrill, 
And in desperate, drowning efforts the crowded days 
go by, 
And we strengthen half-unknowing to the manly 
heart and will. 


O, the fleet years are the sweet years, when the sun- 
rise shadows kind 
Flit lightly on before us as we pass along our way, 
but the rest years are the best years, when the shad- 
ows fall behind 
As we press on toward the sunset and the perfect 
end of day. 


i 


THE COLLEGES NOT TO BLAME. 

In Mrs. Rankin’s article on this page the 
doctor’s shot falls below the mark. He is 
ready to ‘‘quarrel with the college influ- 
ence,’’ because the effect of the higher edu- 
cation upon girls, in many cases, seems to 
alienate them from the home and its duties. 
Admitting this to be the case, the reasons 
therefore are not inherent in the colleges 
but lie more deeply imbedded. The truth 
is that the home is not properly recognized 
among the forces which make up society. 
It, with the church and the school, forms 
the grand trinity of agencies for shaping 
private character and public life. To the 
development of the two last we are con- 


.stantly bringing to bear the best methods 


_ therein. 


discoverable by the wisest minds. 
first still halts in the rear, 


But the 
The average 


conception of the home has not broadened 


one whit during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. In some respects we have degraded 
it by making it more and more a place in 
which to eat and sleep and prepare for the 
activities of the outside world. The idea 
of success in the realm of home is usually 
narrowed to two points—good housekeeping 
and leadership in social matters. Of course 
there are plenty of pretty platitudes spoken 
and written about the ‘‘ beautiful sphere of 
home’”’ into which a girl should ‘‘retire’’ 
and shine as an ‘‘ ornament,’’ but until that 
indeterminate ‘‘sphere’’ is broadened and 
made to include duties and responsibilities 
commensurate with the abilities of college 
girls to fulfill it is not surprising that they 
abandon this field of effort for others more 
attractive. 

We do not deny that within a few years 
women have greatly enlarged the arena of 
their activities and done noble service 
But the advance has been made 
chiefly by stepping out of the home into 


‘something else instead of making the home 


all inclusive. Let us not be understood as 
charging the brave pioneers who have led 
the van in temperance, education and moral 
reforms as being Mrs. Jellybys. We are 
only urging the necessity of broadening the 


' scope and power of the home in such a way 


as to prevent the college girls from feeling 


_ that there is nothing particular for them to 


do if they remain unmarriéd members. of 
their fathers’ households. 
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_ Home-making is capable of being made 
as distinct a profession as school teaching, 
and the time may come when it will be 
considered quite as worthy of pecuniary 
reward. We need the help of the girl grad- 
uates who are raised above the necessity for 
self-support first to free the home from the 
present narrow conception which now en- 
circles it and next to throw themselves 
zealously into the new avenues thus created. 
Some ways in which this can be accomplished 
will be the subject of future editorials from 
time to time. Meantime, we shall be glad 
of any suggestions from the girls themselves, 
and we particularly solicit from them a 
statement of the reasons which make them 
discontented at home after completing their 
course at college and resuming their old 
place in the family circle. 


THE LESSON OF MR&. HARRISON'S 
LIFE. 

The old story of wedded life as pictured 
in the garden of Eden contains one essen- 
tial truth which has never been challenged. 
The incompleteness of the life that needed 
‘‘an help meet for,’’ or, as the revision has 
it in the margin, ‘‘ answering to,’’ its own 
establishes an eternal principle of reciprocal 
human relationships, and where these are 
most perfectly fulfilled we see the highest 
development of family life. 

A multitude of women could be mentioned 
who are conspicuous examples of success in 
these reciprocal duties. Lady Hamilton, 
sitting up night after night to write out fair 
copies of her husband’s roughly written lec- 
tures when he was professor in Edinburgh 
University; Mrs. Schliemann, helping her 
husband with her archeological knowledge; 
Mrs. Gladstone, as private secretary and 
chief adviser to the great English premier; 
Mrs. Fawcett, rendering invaluable service 
to the blind postmaster-general; Niebuhr’s 
wife, urging and inspiring him to complete 
his history ‘‘ whether I live or die’’; Huber’s 
wife, saving him from despair in his work as 
a naturalist after he lost his eyesight in a 
Swiss exploration; and Mrs. Roebling, carry- 
ing forward her husband’s plans for the 
Brooklyn Bridge during his illness, are fa- 
miliar illustrations of one life supplement- 
ing or ‘‘ answering to’’ another. 

In the career of Mrs. Harrison we have 
another striking example, not only of wifely 
devotion to a husband’s interests but of 
symmetrical growth in all the reciprocal re- 
lations of home. The young girl, Caroline 
Scott, grew up in a simple, Ohio home, help- 
ing her mother in the housework, for they 
kept no servant, and gathering such educa- 
tion as the common schools afforded. Dur- 
ing her course in the Oxford Seminary, in 
which her father was a professor, she met, 
and at the age of scarcely twenty married, 
Benjamin Harrison. They went to Indian- 
apolis, where they lived obscurely, and those 
early years witnessed many a struggle with 
poverty. Then came the Civil War, which 
took away the husband and father from his 
little family, but she bravely set to work to 
care for the home and children during his 
absence. With his return, breveted as gen- 
eral, began his brilliant political success 
and the subsequent honorable career so well 
known to our readers. But it was during 
the years of obscurity and while bearing 
the stress of arduous domestic duties that 
she found time for literature, music, paint- 
ing and general self-culture, thus keeping 
abreast of her husband and contributing 
to his steady advance upward. When he 
became a senator in Congress she had her 
first experience in what is technically called 
society and which prepared her to hold 


with dignity and grace the position as mis- 
tress of the White House. 

Some of her predecessors have brought to 
that office more brilliant social qualities, 
but Mrs. Harrison’s life will ever be an 
inspiration to thousands of American women 
who never aspire to be the wives of sen- 
ators or presidents, yet who are ambitious 
to cultivate themselves and at the same 
time be loyal to all the claims of the home. 
Mrs. Harrison nobly fulfilled every relation 
as daughter, sister, wife and mother and at 
the same time was a teacher in the Sunday 
school, a manager of an orphan asylum, in- 
terested in the Homeopathic Hospital, a 
member of the Woman’s Relief Corps of 
the Grand Army and several literary organ- 
izations, and an active promoter of various 
charities. She was also one of the organ- 
izers of the Daughters of the Revolution 
and president of the national society. © Still 
she ever worked from the home as a center. 
This was the fountain from whence flowed 
forth her streams of influence and benefi- 
cence in ever widening channels. 

A little scene on a September afternoon 
last year, when she was a guest at the Wood- 
lawn Hotel in Auburndale, will long be re- 
membered by the members of the Caroline 
Scott Harrison Circle of King’s Daughtersand 
Sons, which was then formed in one of the 
parlors. As a courtesy to the wife of the 
President of the Republic, a small party 
drove out to the hotel and presented Mrs. 
Harrison with the silver cross, the badge of 
the order, in an exquisite case suitably in- 
scribed. She was made an honorary mem- 
ber and showed a sincere interest in the vari- 
ous lines of work undertaken by the differ- 
ent circles. We who were present will long 
remember the picture as she stood there in 
her ripened womanhood, with her daugh- 
ter and two little grandchildren, the mel- 
low sunshine of the late afternoon just glim- 
mering on the cross as it was fastened to 
her dress. No one dreamed then that when | 
the autumn woods next put on their robes 
of royal coloring the King would summons 
her to ‘‘that imperial palace whence she 
came,’”’ But, 


Even when the Angel comes that men call Death— 
And name with terror—it appals not her; 

She turns to look at him with quickened breath, 
Thinking, “It is the royal messenger!” 

Her heart rejoices that her Father calls 

Her back to live within the palace walls. 


The lesson of her life, however, still 
abides and wherever known and read will 
kindle into brighter burning the flames of 
domestic love upon many a humble hearth- 
stone. 


THE FIRST DUTY OF DAUGHTERS. 


BY MARTHA CLARK RANKIN, 


‘* Yes; Marion is to enter Wellesley next 
fall,’ said my friend, a physician, whom I 
was accompanying on his round of morning 
calls. ‘‘ But I confess that I gave my con- 
sent very reluctantly.”’ 

‘“‘T’m surprised at that,’ Isaid. ‘Surely 
you are not so old-fashioned as to be op- 
posed to a college education for women?”’ 

‘**O, no. The more a girl knows the more 
interesting she becomes and the greater 
power inthe world. Butlam old-fashioned 
enough to believe that a daughter’s first 
duty is to her parents; and when I see 
college girls, at the end of their course, go 
careering all over the country without the 
slightest concern about home duties then I 
quarrel with the college influence. If a girl 
must be taught the necessity for a career in 
life then let her further be instructed that 
it is not always necessary to go outside of 
her own town to find it.’’ 

‘Surely every college ought to impress 
that upon its students,’’ I replied. 
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“They ought to, but as a matter of fact 
they do not. I form my opinions from 
actual cases. You readin the papers that 
three-fourths of the graduating class of a 
leading college will become self-supporting 
at once, either as teachers or in other intel- 
lectualemployments. This sounds well, and 
you immediately think of the immense ad- 
vance over the condition of girls thirty years 
ago when they hung aimlessly about waiting 
to be married, a dead weight upon fathers 
or brothers. But become acquainted with 
the individuals and you will find two sides 
to the subject.”’ 

‘That is to be expected,’’ I said, ‘‘ but I 
don’t quite know what you mean.” 

“YT was just going to explain,’’ continued 
the doctor. ‘‘Did you notice the house 
where I last stopped? A beautiful place, 
which the father took great pleasure in hay- 
ing completed just before his only daughter’s 
graduation. He and his wife felt that they 
had sacrificed a great deal in having her 
away from them during four of the most 
attractive years of her life, but they were 
anxious for her happiness and good and 
looked forward to the enjoyment of their life 
together after the college course was ended. 
But Miss Elizabeth soon informed her par- 
ents that she could not stay withthem. She 
must go out into the world and support 
herself. The life of trivialities and com- 
parative idleness which her home offered 
could never satisfy her high moral nature. 
So she went to Boston, where she is popular 

and already somewhat famous as a public 
reader and impersonator. Her parents are 
proud of her success, of course, but the joy 
has gone out of their lives, and they wish 
they had never built the new house.” 

‘But that must be an exceptional case,”’ 
I insisted. 

“ Possibly,’ was the reply, ‘‘ but there’s 
another in the house just oppositeus. This 
only daughter insisted on teaching, and 
mother, father and brother are deprived of 
an influence sadly needed in their home. 
It is really pathetic to see how they live upon 
the anticipation and memories of Lillian’s 
home-comings. Then farther on is a home 
where the eldest daughter has leftan invalid 
mother and five younger children, because 
she preferred to be a manuscript reader in 
a magazine office. Perhaps these cases are 
all exceptional, but it seems odd that so 
many exceptions should happen to come 
under my observation.” 

‘‘But isn’t it a help to the parents to 
have their daughters earning so much?”’ I 
queried. 

‘¢There is no need of it in any of these 
cases and that is part of my objection, for if 
these girls didn’t have the positions most 
likely they would be filed by girls who 
really need the money. Now, don’t you 
see where I stand?’’ he asked. 

‘¢] think so,’ was my reply. ‘‘ You ap- 
prove of the college education, but you 
think the girls ought not to be urged out of 
their own homes at its close?”’ 

‘““Bxactly. If it is necessary for a girl to 
support herself no one would urge her to do 
it more heartily than I. But when she is in 
an independent position and would be a 
help, comfort and inspiration in the home 1] 
would have her stay in it. She should re- 
member that she owes everything to her par- 
ents and her first duty is tothem. It may 
not be the fault of the college authorities 
that girls become dissatisfied with home 
life, though they must be tempted to urge 
their brightest students to enter professional 
lifé and reflect credit upon their alma mater. 
But they ought to remember the oppor- 
tunities for good which await every college 


graduate in her own home town. If she 
wishes a career let her find it in solving the 
problems of scientific cooking and domestic 
economy or in elevating the social and 
intellectual life of her immediate neighbor- 
hood. Everywhere there are wrongs to be 
corrected, injustices to be removed, down- 
trodden ones to be elevated. Is not this 
work enough to satisfy the ‘high moral 
nature’ of any girl?” 

“Tt ought to be, surely,’ I admitted, 
‘‘and I think you view the matter in its true 
light. But, after all, if these girls hadn’t 
been to college they would probably have 
married and left home by this time, so there 
seems to be no better chance of keeping 
them without the education.”’ 

, Of course, a girl is liable to marry 
whether she goes to college or not,’’ said the 
doctor. ‘‘We old folks set the example in 
that line and ought not to grumble if our 
children follow it, though there are cases 
where marriage should be postponed for the 
parents’ sake. But that isa different ques- 
tion. Ihave simply been trying to explain 
to you why I dread haying Marion become 
a college graduate.”’ 

‘*You have succeeded so well that I think 
I should have the same feeling if I had a 
daughter,’’ were my parting words as I 
went into the house meditating on the morn- 
ng’s talk. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


He was a business man in the prime of 
life, a man with large enterprises on hand, 
ships at sea and investments in many quar- 
ters. In his hand he held the converging 
threads of a great mercantile house, and on 
his judgment, matured by long exercise, on 
his integrity, assured by an unstained career, 
hundreds of other men depended for daily 
bread. 

This man, talking with a friend one day 
lately, said with emphasis, pointing to a lit- 
tle fellow at play on the lawn: ‘‘ There, God 
sparing me, is my principal work for the 
next ten years. Whatever else I have to do, 
it is secondary to the bringing up of my boy. 
Albert’s education, not in books only but in 
everything that constitutes true manhood, 
is, under God, in my hands, and,” straight- 
ening himself up and taking off his hat rev- 
erently, he concluded, ‘‘T’ll be true to my 
trust!”’ 

Fathers are almost always very much oc- 
cupied by the bread-winning duties and obli- 
gations which naturally devolve upon them 
during the years when their children are 
growing up. A father often fancies that he 
has done his full share in the rearing of the 
family. when he has provided the roof that 
shelters, the fue) that warms, the money 
that enables it to take a dignified place in 
society. Confident in his wife’s ability to 
care for the children, he throws upon her a 
greater burden than she ought to carry, and 
leaves on the minds of the young people the 
impression of himself as a mere autocrat 
who occasionally interferes with their free- 
dom, or a mere banker who pays the bills. 
In either case he is less to them than God 
meant him to be when He allowed him to 
assume the position of a father, and they 
are less to him than they would be if he took 
a more reasonable view of his privileges and 
felt more deeply his responsibilities. Toa 
boy his father, often very much a stranger, 
alas! represents the type of man he means to 
be. If he hear his father in conversation 
with other men condone an act of dishon- 
esty because it was successful, speak of an 
unscrupulous rogue as smart or clever, see 
him in his personal dealings overreach a 


trustful or fleece a helpless victim, the boy 
has taken a lesson in craft, guile and duplic- 
ity which is branded in his very soul. 

{If boys and girls are left only to their 
mother’s training, unless that mother is 
widowed and deprived of the protection of 
a husband’s love and presence, they will 
probably be one-sided and unsymmetrical 
in character, lacking the element of virility 
in their education. Fathers and mothers 
are both essential in the home economy, 
and if the mother should be generous, 
prayerful, alert, discreet, eagerly anxious 
for the children’s welfare and consecrated 
to the Lord, so should the father be. 

It may seem a little difficult for a father, 
on whose shoulders heavy weights are laid, 
to unbend sufficiently to make his boy a 
companion, yet as the boy, after all, is his 
most important investment, his dearest hos- 
tage to fortune, it is not asking too much 
of him that he bestow here a part of his 
thought and of his influence. A father who 
plays baseball, swims, drives, walks, rides 
and talks politics with his son, while the 
son is yet only a lad, is doing much posi- 
tively to shape that lad’s future. Such a 
father, if a Christian and a church mem- 
ber, will carry his son on the same cur- 
rent with himself. The boy will claim his 
birthright early. He will be a Christian 
as surely as he will be a Republican or a 
Democrat when he comes of age. 

Indulgences coveted by boys chiefly be- 
cause they are the prerogatives of grown 
men will not be desired by the boy whose 
father has kept him pace to pace with him- 
self in play and in work and whose father 
is not a slave to any doubtful pleasure. 
True freedom in reference to any needless 
ndulgence is the inheritance of sons whose 
fathers are themselves free. 

Indirectly, the father’s conduct shapes 
that of his sons and daughters, making them 
polite, deferential and courteous in pre- 
cisely the degree they have observed in him. 
It is all very well to say, in a perfunctory 
fashion, ‘‘ Mind your mother, help your sis- 
ter, be tender to weakness and gentle with 
the aged.’’ The father need never say these 
things in words who invariably says them 
by example, who always treats his wife as 
if she were a queen and anticipates her 
wishes with considerate and respectful care. 

The father who has not forgotten his own 
boyhood can often assist his boy over hard 
places as no woman can. The lad feels con- 
fidence in the father’s experience. There 
is an instinctive sympathy between the two 
—the brotherhood of sex as wel] as the rela- 
tionship of parent and child. To protect 
his boy in purity, to arm him against temp- 
tation, to train him for God and for an honest 
and useful sphere in the work of the world, 
a father should deal with his son, not by 
delegated authority but by loving, steady 
influence exerted at first hand. A man is in 
good business who realizes that his princi- 
pal work in life is the bringing up of the 
boy who will carry his name onward to the 
next generation. 


A LEAP IN THE DARK. 


BY MARY LANSING. 


An old Scotch minister, visiting a lonely 
widow ina country-side parish, was charmed, 
even to covetousness, with a little cast-iron 
pot on the hearth. ox 

‘* Dear sake,”’ cried the widow, ‘‘if ye like 
the pot sae well as a’ that, let me send it to 
the manse.”’ 

‘Since you are so good,”’ he replied, ‘T’ll 


just carry it home in myhand. Indeed, I’m — 
so much taken with it I really prefer carry- ~ 


ing it myself.’’ ; LAA hi: 
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Off he trudged, delighted with his prize. 
But the day was hot and the way long and 
the dominie fat, and the pot seemed to weigh 
heavier with every step, so before he was 
half way home he cast about for some means 
of lightening the burden. At length it oc- 
curred to him that a new way of carrying 
the pot would afford relief, and, spreading 
his handkerchief over his hair, he clapped 
the pot in inverted fashion upon his rever- 
end head. To escape notice he turned into 
an unfrequented footpath, and, in passing 
from one field to another, found himself 
obliged to leap a ditch. He jumped, and 
surely no leap was ever taken more com- 
pletely into the dark. The concussion sent 
the pot down over his face, inclosing his 
head completely. The iron helmet was 
transformed into a hood, the rim resting on 
his neck and sticking fast there. Worst of 
all, ‘the parson’s nose, which had permitted 
the pot to slip down over it, would not 
allow it to slip back again. Was evera par- 
son in worse plight? The place was lonely, 
the way difficult, relief distant, his voice so 
muffled that his loudest cry reached only 
his own ears. Soon the difficulty of breath 
ing added to his distress, and"the heat of 
the sun, beating on the metal, made him 
fear there was ‘‘ death in the pot.”’ 

Deprived of eyesight, he crept with all the 
speed he could, over ridge and furrow, ditch 
and hedge, until blind and breathless, worn, 
faint and exhausted, he reached a distant 
““smiddy,”’ and, by despairing signs, made 
the amused hangers-on understand his de- 
plorable case. Their merriment gave way 
to pity as his reverence laid his head upon 
the anvil, with the feet of the pot pointing 
upwards like the horns of his sworn enemy, 
beseeching the smith with imploring ges- 
tures to strike. 

“Will I come sair on, minister?’’ asked 
the smith at the brink of the pot as he 
raised his goodly hammer. 

““As sair as ye like,’’ was the muffled an- 
swer. ‘‘ Better a chap i’ the jowl than die 
for want of breath.”’ 

Thus authorized the brawny smith let 
fall the blow and shivered the pot in pieces 
without hurting the head inclosed. | 


THE HOME ENTERTAINMENT CLUB. 


BY HATTIE LUMMIS. 


The supper bell had rung vigorously for 
the second time when the secretary of the 
Young Ladies’ Debating Society laid down 
her pen and hastily proceeded to arrange 
her somewhat disheveled hair. She had 
not quite completed -her preparations when 
a clear little voice called from the foot of 
the stairs, ‘‘Florence! Mamma wants to 
know if you’re not coming to supper.”’ 

““In aminute, Allie,’’ Florence answered, 
her voice vibrating with the nervous irrita- 
bility naturally resulting from an afternoon 
of hurried work in the seclusion of her own 
room. But the next moment she had con- 
quered her impatience and was humming a 
gay little air as she ran down to supper. 

““Excuse me for being late, mamma,’’ she 
said, as she entered the dining-room. ‘The 
last secretary of our society left her books 
in a shameful condition. I’ve spent all the 
afternoon writing up the minutes for the 
meeting of last spring, and I had to finish 
__ them before supper because I had to go to 
the guitar class at seven.”’ 

‘IT thought your guitar class came tomor- 
row evening,” said Mrs. Stanfield. 

“Tt does usually,’’ Florence explained, 
“but tomorrow Kate Briggs has her party 
and Friday there’s the lecture, so there 
- wasn’t any other place for it. I won't take 
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any of the salad, papa. I must dress yet 
and I really haven’t time to eat.”’ 

When, after a hasty supper and a still 
more hasty toilet, Florence left her room 
Mrs. Stanfield and Allie stood in the hall. 
The little girl’s voice was raised in eager 
entreaty. ‘‘O mamma, please let me go over 
to Gracie’s? I want to so much.”’ 

‘* But you were out last evening and the 
evening before,’ objected Mrs. Stanfield, 
ooking perplexedly at her younger daughter. 

“Florence goes out every evening and you 
don’t say anything,’’ persisted the little 
pleader. Then more coaxingly, ‘‘It’s so 
dull here, mamma. Please say yes,”’ 

Still reluctant Mrs. Stanfield gave the de- 
sired permission. ‘‘ But be sure to be at 
home before nine, Allie,’’ she said. ‘‘ Your 
father don’t like to have you all away.’ As 
Florence hurried by she vaguely noticed 


that the shadow of perplexity on hermother’s . 


face had deepened into something that was 


_ almost pain. 


Will stood waiting for her at the gate. 
“T’m going your way a piece, want me to 
carry your guitar?”’ 

‘*Why, yes, Will, thank you,’ Florence 
answered, thinking, as she often had of late, 
how tall the boy was growing and how few 
years it would take to make a young man of 
him. ‘Where are you going this evening?”’ 
she asked, pleasantly, as they walked to- 
gether down the street. 

Will hesitated. ‘‘O, nowhere in partic- 
ular. I’m just going out with Ted Burton 
and some of the boys.” 

Florence elevated her eyebrows. Surely 
Ted Burton, who in spite of his boyish 
years was already aping the vices he con- 
sidered manly, was a poor companion for 
her fourteen-year old brother. ‘‘ Don’t you 
have to study any out of school hours, 
Will?”’ she asked. ‘‘T shouldn’t think you 
could afford to be out every evening.” 

“Tm not out morethan you are, anyway,”’ 
answered Will, with such unconcealed irri- 
tation that his sister hastened to say, sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘O, well, Will, I didu’t mean to 
scold.’’? But when in response to a distant 
whistle Will surrendered the guitar into 
her hands and joined a group of shadowy 
figures on an opposite corner Florence some- 
how felt that the brightness of the stars 
was dimmed and that the anticipated pleas- 
ure of the evening had been sadly marred. 

It was late when she reached home but 
her father-met her in the hall. ‘‘Is it you, 
Florence?’’ he said, with a note of disap- 
pointment in his voice. ‘‘I thought perhaps 
it was Will.” 

“*Hasn’t Will come in yet?’’ asked Flor- 
ence, pausing with her foot on the stairs. 

Mr. Stanfield shook his head. ‘No. I 
suppose it will be necessary for me to for- 
bid him to go out after supper, yet when 
you command a boy to stay at home you 
haven’t touched the root of the evil. And 
it appears that Allie cries if her mother 
wishes her to stay at home an evening. In 
fact, I suppose homes have gone out of 
fashion. It would almost seem, Florence,”’ 
added Mr. Stanfield, wearily, ‘‘as if a young 
lady of your ability might do something to 
make home attractive to her family, but in 
these days I suppose all such talénts are 
needed elsewhere.’’ 

He went into his room, shutting the door 
decidedly after him, while Florence stood 
for a moment quite still. She was hurt, 
grieved and indignant. It was not like her 
father, she said to herself as she went up- 
stairs, to be so evidently unjust. If he had 
a daughter like Josie Case, who was never 
good-tempered at home and who made a 
point of scolding her younger brother if he 


so much as made his appearance in the par- 
lor, then, indeed, there would have been 
ground for complaint. But Florence had 
felt no small degree of complacency over 
her own pleasant, ladylike demeanor with 
her family, She sat down upon the bed 
now to think the matter over, her cheeks 
aflame with wounded pride. 

It was twelve o’clock before Will came in. 
Florence sat listening to her father’s grave 
voice in the hall below and the boy’s low- 
toned, sullen replies, and for some reason 
the feeling of injured innocence which had 
sustained her so long began to give way. 
Could it be that He who had given her a 
home had also given her a certain responsi- 
bility in connection with it? Could it be 
that God, who had endowed her with the 
ability to plan and execute and inspire, 
meant that she should use her gifts in be- 
half of those she loved best? Hard questions 
these. The little clock on the mantel pointed 
with an air of subdued astonishment'to half 
past one before Florence realized that an 
immediate answer was impossible. 

The next afternoon there was held in 
Mrs. Stanfield’s parlor a unique gathering 
of three, at which Florence presided.. The 
object of the meeting was the formation of 
a Home Entertainment Club, whose mission 
was implied in its name. Florence sug- 
gested the advisability of the club’s opening 
its career by a candy pull, to be held that 
evening in the kitchen, provided mamma's 
consent could be gained. She further nom- 
inated Will for president of the elub and 
Allie for treasurer, reserving the less allur- 
ing dignity of the secretaryship for herself. 
And she stated her project with as much 
enthusiasm as if its operations were not to 
be confined to the four walls of. home. 

Allie was, of course, completely carried 
away by the fascinations of the new plan. 
Will was boyishly suspicious of being caught 
and yet was distinctly in favor of the candy 
pull. Mrs. Stanfield, listening in the next 
room, wondered vaguely what Florence 
could mean, but was ready to give her con- 
sent to anything which promised pleasure 
to the children. And so it was that the 
Home Entertainment Club was organized. 

The candy pull that evening was entirely 
successful. If Florence thought regretfully 
of the party she had missed no one glancing 
at her bright face would have guessed it. 
The next evening, after she had helped 
Will with his arithmetic, she read aloud 
from Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and the two chil- 
dren sat, as thousands of others have done, 
absorbed and spellbound by the matchless 
story of that saintly slave. Even Mr. Stan- 
field laid down his paper and listened with 
the rest to that sweet, young voice, never 
more earnest and expressive than now. 

Florence was anxious that there should 
be variety to her evening entertainments, 
and, as Will was ambitious of mastering 
the violin, she actually nerved herself to the 
point of drumming out piano accompani- 
ments to the shrieks of that much-tortured 
instrument. It was this master-stroke, I 
think, which at last won Will’s entire loy- 
alty to the organization of which he was 
the honored president. 

It is true that there does not seem to be 
anything especially heroic about this. Possi- 
bly there are no sacrifices more difficult than 
those that are altogether insignificant, mere 
ripples on the surface of the commonplace, 
leaving no trace behind. It is certain that 
Florence did not find it easy to give up so 
many of the social pleasures which she en- 
joyed, to meet the questioning faces of her 
friends, to answer their puzzled inquiries. 


Perhaps her zeal would have faltered if it had is aa 
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not been for something which happened ‘“ He’s always out, anyhow.” ‘A boy after 


about three weeks later. 

Mr. Stanfield, glancing over bis paper at 
breakfast one morning, uttered an excla- 
mation at which all the family looked up. 
‘*Ts it possible!’ he said, in a shocked voice. 
“Ted Burton was arrested last evening for 
drunkenness. Why, the boy can’t be a day 
over fifteen.” 

** Poor Mrs. Burton must be almost heart- 
broken,’’ answered his wife, pityingly, and 
Will drank his coffee with a very red face 
and said nothing. 

And Florence? She looked down at her 
plate, struggling for composure. What if 
she had been three weeks later in develop- 
ing her plan? Whatif she had longer neg- 
lected the charge given to her? She could 
not speak, not even mentally could she frame 
a prayer of gratitude, but every quivering 
heart throb said, ‘‘ Thank God.”’ 

And so through one girl’s effort there came 
to be another home helpful, happy and self- 
centered, as homes were meant to be. A 
home to whose memory the tempted heart 
clings in after years, sucha home asis God's 
hope for the world. 


THIS AND THAT. 

Some ingenious person has made an esti- 
mate of how far the hands travel in an 
average day’s work on the typewriter and 
finds it to be a little over nine miles a day, 
or fifty-four miles a week. The reckoning 
is made on the basis of fifty words a minute 
for speed, which is only moderate. The 
highest speed ever attained is 200 words a 
minute, supposed to represent the most 
rapid movements of which the human hand 
is capable. This rate cannot be sustained 
for more than four consecutive minutes. 


During the late Grand Army encampment 
in Washington over a million old torn bank 
bills were presented at the Treasury De- 
partment to be redeemed for fresh green- 
backs or new coin. This the Government 
is always ready to do, but as the expense of 
sending the old bills from a distance is con- 
siderable those living in remote places rarely 
avail themselves of the privilege. Wash- 
ingtonians themselves, who are quite fastid- 
ious about their money, carry new bills in 
an envelope without folding them, in order 
to keep them crisp and clean. 


Tt will take aspecial train of fourteen cars 
to transport the ten logs from which the 
flagpoles are to be made for the Washington 
State building at the World’s Fair. Each 
log is equal to the length of seven flat cars, 
and by an ingenious arrangement of araised 
block working on a pivot the weight will 
come upon the two end cars, those in the 
center being empty. This is necessary in 
order to go around curves in the road with- 
out breaking either the logs or the cars. 
While the empty cars curve around a bend 
in the track the pivots are also turned, thus 
allowing the logs to retain the same relative 
position to each other. When the curve is 
passed the pivots again throw the logs back 
to their original position. Owing to their 
enormous weight, two of the logs will have 
to be loaded separately. 


pS a Se 


THE FRIENDSHIPS OF BOYS. 

It is doubtful if boys in the better class of 
American households are neglected as much 
as the author of this excerpt, Maurice F. 
Eagan, implies, but nevertheless his words of 
caution are timely: 

Boys can live anywhere—what difference 
does it make? If there were a girl in the 
house all sorts of schemes for making home 
bright and pleasant would be put in force, 
but a boy does not care for these things. 


he leaves school is supposed to be able to 
take care of himself. _He is, less or more. 
His normal condition is to be ‘‘ out,’’ where 
nobody knows. There is no attempt made 
to surround him with desirable associates. 
If he falls into bad company it is looked on 
as a misfortune due to his nature. ‘‘ He 
had a good father and mother,” people say, 
‘‘how could he have gone wrong? ”’ 

The fact is forgotten that this father, a 
model of integrity, never gave the surround- 
ings of his son a second thought, never knew 
his associates and was entirely regardless 
of his associations. If a young woman 
makes one of those unfortunate marriages 
which mean a lifetime of misery her parents 
are, in a measure, held responsible for it. 


‘‘ Why did not they take care of her?” one | 


asks. ‘‘ Why was she permitted to become 
acquainted with the wrong people?”’ 
wonder why sane parents allow all sorts of 
men to be introduced to their daughters; 
@we condemn their carelessness and regret 


that any girl should be left unsurrounded | 


by those safeguards that prudence and ex- 
perience teach us are necessary. 

But when a young man makes an alliance 
which is entirely unsuitable—when his fam- 
ily is compelled to receive as his wife a 
woman who must, from her lack of good 
sense, good breeding and education, drag 
him down and destroy all reasonable hopes 
for his future happiness—the blame is 
thrown upon himself. Nobody considers 
that his father or mother should have seri- 
ously thought of directing his friendships 
or associations. We all know that young 
people have a way of marrying the other 
young people that happen to be near them. 
As this is the case why should young men 
be thrown into social environments which 
make the judicious grieve? Why should 
their future not be considered from the 
matrimonial point of view? 

Is marriage such a sure and safe means 
of happiness. that it makes no difference 
whom a man marries provided he is mar- 
ried? Is youth so wise, so provident, so 
far-seeing that it will never act on the im- 
pulse of the moment and mar irretrievably 
its whole future? Come, let us consider 
the young men, let us look after them— 
without nagging or open interference—as 
we do after our daughters. If a young man 
is let alone at that most important time 
in his life when he is making friends and 
acquaintances his future prospects will be 
in danger of hopeless and irreparable wreck. 


‘Household Supplies. 


We'| 


You believe in pure food; 
you buy the best flour, the 
best. eggs, the best sugar, 
yet you have not tried the 
best baking powder unless 
you have used Cleveland's. 
_ But do not take our word 
for it. Judge for yourself, 
try a canof Cleveland’s, and 
be sure to use a little less 
than you have been accus- 
tomed to of others, for 


Cleveland’s is the strongest. 


Ask your grocer for the Cleveland Cook Book, 
400 recipes, fiee. If he hasn’t a copy semd stamp 
and address tu 4 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, 


" CONDENSED 


Contains No Alcoholic Liguors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
package makes two large pies. Avoid 
imitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 20¢. (or stamps. 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


THis MACHINE FREE 


— toexaminel any Dome Een ae 
i] without one centin advance. W arran- 
ted the best sewing machine ever made 
Our terms, conditions and everything 
]} = far more liberal than any other house 
|= ever offered. For full particulars, etc, 
1 = cut this advt.outandsendtous to-day. 
= Alvah Mfg.Co., Dpt. C158 Chicago, Lil. 
Mention the Congregationalist. - 


All Grocers sell GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER. 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADBLPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO. 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 

EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: I 
write this ‘‘ Corner’’ on Co 
lumbus Day, although I 
know that you will not 
read it until a fortnight 


) | understand, in a new 
place in the new Congre- 
gationalist, we shall prob- 
ably be ‘‘all at sea,’’ voyaging through the 
unfamiliar pages to discover our future Cor- 
ner-land. Wecan imagine we are on ‘‘ the 
Pinta,’ for you remember that Mr. Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon was in charge of that caravel 
and that Rodrigo, the sailor who first saw 
the land, was one of his crew! 

By the way, do you notice that today is 
Friday, jast as Discovery Day was four hun- 
dred yearsago? I suppose you have read that 
Columbus sailed away from Palos on Fri- 
day, left the Canaries on Friday, discovered 
the New World on Friday, sailed for home 
on Friday and on Friday anchored once 
more in Palos. Such arecord_as that ought 
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way for a new land and a new nation. The 
preacher whom I heard traced the reason of 
the discovery—in part, I suppose he meant 
—back to the Bible, for he said that the | 
record of King Solomon’s navy, which came | 
once every three years, ‘‘ bringing gold and | 
silver, ivory and apes and peacocks,” and | 
the other ships ‘“‘that brought gold from 
Ophir,”’ kept up in men’s minds the hope ot 
finding again those treasures of the East. 
Columbus, believing that the world was | 
round, thought that he could reach the In- | 
dies by sailing west. You remember that 
he was always seeking for gold, that he 
called the land he discovered the Indies and 
that to this day we follow him in naming 
the native races Indians. Is it not very | 
strange that Solomon, the wise king of Old 
Testament time, should have led Columbus 
twenty-five hundred years afterward to dis- 
cover America? 

This morning I attended ‘the national 
public school celebration,’ as I suppose all 
the other members did, except those in Tur- 
key, Africa and the Micronesian Islands. 


Double the Strength, Half the Price. 


Metcalf’s 


Compound Concentrated Extract of 


W ater-White 
Vanilla 


Is a new and entirely dif- 
ferent preparation from the 
ordinary brown commercial 
extract of vanilla, to which it 
bears the same comparison 


as refined white syrup to or- 
dinary molasses. 


Four-ounce bottle( double 
the size of other extracts) 
socents. Regular size 25 
cents. Either size by mail, 
carefully packed, 10 cents 
additional. 


THEODORE METOALF Co. 


There were 1,000 children, I was told, in the 
Towar Hall, and they looked grandly as they 
marched in and when they arose and saluted 
the flag. The war veterans were there and 


to show the falsity of the old superstition 
that it was an ‘“‘unlucky day.’ Of course 
none of you believe anything of that sort 


and you, perhaps, have never seen any one 
that did, but I well remember people who 
would not start ona journey or begin any 
other undertaking on that day. Sea cap- 
tains were specially superstitious about sail- 
ing out of port on Friday, and on different 


occasions I have enjoyed reminding them 


that, although we sailed on that day, we 
were not—as you.may be interested to 
know—lost at sea or even shipwrecked. 

We cannot tell much aboutour new Cor- 
ner until we land in it, but one thing will 
remain the same—the sign of the question 
mark on our banner. We are still asking, 
searching, learning. Waiting in a railroad 
station in Central Massachusetts the other 
day I sat near a group of bright school- 
girls, who were comparing their notes in 
a lesson (as I suppose) in phonetics. One 
said, ‘‘ How have you written knowledge ?” 
‘“N-o-1-j,”’ was the reply! Nolj is what we are 
after in this Corner—knowledge of ‘‘ the 
true, the beautiful and the good.’’ Many 
of you are still seeking stamps, postmarks 
(another lot received from those Chelsea, 
Vt., boys for distribution) and other collec- 
tions, and we shall still talk about. ques- 
tions of literature and science and natural 
history, according as your letters start them. 
I have wished sometimes that you would 
ask more questions about current events— 
the public matters going on right about us 
or that we read of in the newspapers. Many 
of these things are connected with geogra- 
phy and history and especially with the 
growth and prosperity of our country and 
the management of its affairs. Intelligent, 
wide-awake boys and girls—and all our 
members are of that kind—are sure to be 
interested in such things; let us introduce 
them a little more into our weekly conver- 
sation. 

The current event just now is the discov- 
ery of America (in 1492), and the more we 
think about it the greater the event seems. 
New York had a great time over it last 
week, observing Oct. 12, the recorded date 
of the discovery, but that, you know, was 
Old Style and nine days ahead of time by the 
revised or Gregorian calendar. That is, the 
four centuries since the morning our cara- 
vel fired its gun off Guanahani are not fin- 
ished until today, so that the rest of the 
nation is celebrating this week. No doubt 
your ministers all preached last Sunday 
about Columbus and how that, through his 
faith and eg Siig oat God prepared the 
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led the children in ‘‘three cheers for Old 
Glory.” A high school ‘‘cadet’’ spoke the 
Youth's Companion address on The Meaning 
of the Four Centuries and a young lady 
pupil read Miss Proctor’s Ode. Each school 
carried a banner. One of them had this in- 
scription: ‘‘ Liberty and Justice. C.G.S.” 
I guessed that the initials stood for Colwm- 
bus, the Great Sailor, but Sarah Noah cor- 
rected me: ‘‘ Why, no; that is for my school 
—Central Grammar School.” Another ban- 
ner gave this very good advice: ‘‘ Be just, 
generous and polite.”’ 

I hope you will improve the opportunity 
to learn all you can about the ‘‘ Admiral of 
the Ocean Sea,’’ and the history of his dis- 
covery of our western world. There are very 
many interesting books about it. Justin 
Winsor’s and John Fiske’s books would be 
rather large and hard for you, but Adams’s 
Life and Work of Columbus and Edward 
Everett Hale’s Popular Life of Columbus 
would not. The cheapest thing I have seen 
is an abridged edition of a part of Washing- 
ton Irving’s Life and First Voyage, in paper 
covers, illustrated. I paid twelve cents for 
itin Houghton & Dutton’s store (Boston). 
Those of you who live near Boston should 
go into the Public Library and look over the 
counter full of old maps and books relating 
to Columbus. If that courteous gentleman 
is there who explained them to me, ask him 
to show you ‘the picture of the accepted de- 
sign of a great Columbian monument in Ha- 
vana, showing Colon standing upon a globe, 
across which is the old legend, Ne plus ultra, 
while the Spanish lion is tearing away the 
Ne. Youremember the reference to that in 
our talk about the ‘ pillar dollar,” July 28. 

Last night I watched some boys raking 
leaves together into a grand bonfire. Was this 
in remembrance of the fire or light which 
Columbus saw the night before Oct. 12, 1492, 
and on account of which he was awarded— 
I think wrongly—the prize for fixst seeing 
land? While the fire was burning two of 

he boys were earnestly talking politics—who 
ought to be president, Harrison or Cleve- 
land. This is a ‘‘current event” of great 
interest and importance just now. Thereis 
no room to discuss it here, but I hope you 
will think it over carefully and advise your 
fathers how to vote, so that the best man 
will be elected as the ruler of the Land of 
Columbus. Mr. MARTIN. 

Cornerville, L. C., Oct. 21, 1892. 


89 Tremont St., Boston. 


ter of comfort. 
taste is always a help to di- 
gestion. 
is always a hindrance. 
There is only harm in taking 
cod-liver oil unless you digest 
it. Avoid the taste. 


Ridge’s 


It is an old-fashion notion 


that medicine has to taste 
bad to do any good. 


Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 


liver oil with its fish-fat taste 
lost—nothing is lost but the 
taste. 


This is more than a mat- 
Agreeable 


A sickening taste 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South 5th Avenue, j 


New York. 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-avei 


oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 


tat 


FOOD is too 


well known 


to require any dissertation on 
its merits as the best food for 
infants or invalids, 
Druggists everywhere. In 
CANS 25Ge AN Ue a eee 
WOOLRICH. & CO, 3478 5) 


Sold by 


A Small 
Quantity of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 


Invaluable in Improved and Economie Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest and best Beef Tea, 
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The Sunday School. 


Lesson For Noy. 13. Acts 13: 1-15. 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MISSION- 
ARIES, 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


How could the Christian Church have be- 
come possessed by the idea that its mission 
was to give the gospel to the whole world? 
Not certainly by the sense of its strength in 
numbers or in wealth or in superior culture, 
nor by its inherited convictions of the value 
of the souls of the heathen. It must have 
been inspired to its great work simply by loy- 
alty to Christ, from whom it had received its 
plain command, and by the new love to man- 
kind which was born of love to the Son of 
Man. 

These are the sources of our inspiration to 
foreign missions. Nothing else will keep the 
missionary spirit alive in the churches. Nor 
will the churches live without that spirit. 
But we have the added impulse which arises 
from knowledge of what missions have done. 
More than all other causes they have broken 
down the barriers between races and nations, 
have prevented wars and banished cruelties, 
have extended commerce and exalted ideas of 
manhood. Foreign missions have penetrated 
the sluggish life of China with vigor, have 
pierced the thick darkness of Africa with rays 
of light, have called dead India to life, have 
brought to Japan the dawn of a new day and 
have lifted the pagans of the Pacific islands 
into civilization. The new interest in missions 
‘which is becoming so marked a feature of 
Christian Endeavor Societies promises the 
greatest revival of missions in Christian his- 
tory. It is with peculiar interest, then, that 
we turn to study the beginning of the great 
missionary movement of the church, the steps 
which led to it and the character and work of 
those engaged init. This lesson records: 

1. Foreign missions begun. It required the 
pressure of persecution to send the Jewish 
Christians out of Jerusalem, but the church at 
Antioch early sought opportunity to go forth 

- and spread the gospel. It was now eight or 
nine years old. It had been founded for Jews 
only by disciples from Jerusalem whose names 
are unknown. It had admitted Gentiles some 
four years already. It was strong, generous, 
united. It had in it men like Barnabas, Saul 
and Manaen, the foster brother of the Herod 
who had killed John the Baptist. Such a 
shurch, if it has the Spirit of Christ, must be 
seeking to do something for Him beyond its 
own borders. 

It might have sought a long time without 
satisfaction if it had not made a business of it 
and sought definitely. Public meetings were 
held, special prayers offered and the people 
were so intensely in earnest that they fasted 
as they prayed. Fasting is not a commanded 
duty in the Christian Church, but it is natural 
-that when desire for some special gift from 
God becomes absorbing physical hunger should 
be repressed while the mind and neart lay 
hold on God in prayer. 

The Holy Spirit spoke to this praying church 
through its prophets and teachers, I suppose, 
as He had done in the ancient church. The 
voice of a prophet is not always the voice of 
she Spirit. But its genuineness is revealed by 
the response of devout hearers united in pur- 
pose and in inquiry as to the way to fulfill His 
will. The Holy Spirit speaks now to those 
who seek His guidance, always in harmony 
with what He has said before and what Christ 
has taught. His commands are coincident 
with the providences which have opened the 
way for the gospel in every land. The work of 
foreign missions was begun by the Holy Spirit 
and is continued in His church by Him. 

2, Foreign missionaries appointed. The 
method of their appointment is to be care- 
fully considered, for we may reasonably ex- 
pect the choosing of the first missionaries to 
furnish an example which the church should 
always follow. The Holy Ghost selected and 
named Barnabas and Saul. How was this 
done? We havealready said that it was prob- 
ably by the voice of the prophets and teachers 
in the church. But how was it. made known 
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to them?, The work of foreign missions was 
laid on the church by Christ Himself and His 
teaching was emphasized by the Spirit as He 
said it would be [John 14: 26]. Saul had been 
set apart for that work at his conversion as the 
Lord had revealed to Ananias [Acts 9: 15]. 
Barnabas had already shown special fitness for 
this office by his readiness to receive Gentiles 
into the church and his championship of their 
cause. Bothhad prepared themselves to carry 
the gospel to the heathen by prayer and study 
They had evidently, under divine guidance, 
interpreted the promises of ancient prophets 
as applied to themselves. They had sought 
and found their mission through the Scrip- 
tures [Acts 13: 47]. The church, having re- 
solved under the guidance of the Spirit to ful- 
fill the command of Christ, would have been 
blind indeed if it had failed to fix on these men 
as its messengers. 

Saul and Barnabas having been thus chosen 
by the concurrent testimony of events and 
the inward witness of the Spirit, the church 
formally set them apart by a public service, 
laying hands on them in token that the breth- 
ren recognized the choice and pledged them- 
selves to support them, to keep them in their 
prayers and to give them the authority of the 
church. This done they sent them on their 
journey. 

What have we to learn from this initiation 
of the work of foreign missions? We see that 
the church followed the lead of the Spirit in 
selecting their best men. No service of Christ 
calls for greater consecration or skill in un- 
derstanding or tact in influencing men than 
this of introducing the gospel to those igno- 
rant of it and prejudiced against any religion 
besides that which they have inherited and 
in which they are rooted. No service requires 
broader sympathy with men and keener ap. 
preciation of the fitness of the gospel in: its 
simplicity for all classes and conditions of 
men. The missionary who is provincial in 
his training, who burdens the gospel he car- 
ries to the heathen with insistence on non- 
essentials and the adoption of the customs 
with which he has been familiar, will prove 
to be worse than a failure. There were such 
missionaries in the first century. They fol- 
lowed Paul and Barnabas about and some- 
times preceded them, trying to make the peo- 
ple of Galatia and Corinth and other proy- 
inces and cities believe they could not be 
saved unless they were circumcised and obeyed 
the regulations which Moses had commanded. 
No persons hindered him more or more pro- 
voked his indignation. Is that class of mis- 
sionaries yet extinct? 

The churches which sent out the first mis- 
sionaries did not require of them exact agree- 
ment in theological belief. . The leaders of the 
church at Jerusalem disagreed with Paul and 
Barnabas on what they thought were very im- 
portant matters [Gal. 2: 1-10]. When Peter 
came to Antioch Paul had a sharp dispute 
with him. James and Cephas and John, 
‘who were reputed to, be pillars,’ insisted on 
some things which Paul repudiated. But 
they had the good sense to give the mission- 
aries the right hand of fellowship, only .re- 
questing that they would remember the poor, 
‘“‘which very thing,’ Paul says, ‘‘I was also 
zealous to do.’’ It would be well for the peace 
of the church at home and for the spread of 
missions abroad if this part of the record of 
early missions were less often overlooked. 

3. Foreign missionaries at work. Little space 
is left for this most important part of the 
lesson. They went first to Cyprus, the birth- 
place of Barnabas. They chose the place 
where they were most likely to be well re- 
ceived. Some tidings of the gospel had al- 
ready reached the people there [Acts 11: 19]. 

They faced opposers in the power of the 
Holy Ghost. The most conspicuous example 
was the Jewish Magian Elymas, whom they 
found after traversing the whole island and 
preaching as they had opportunity. Elymas 
was a preacher also and a fellow-countryman 
of the missionaries. But he was a false 
prophet, seeking his own profit. He was 
using his influence with an intelligent Roman 
official who was inquiring the way of life. 
Paul—for from this time he is called by that, 
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his Roman, name—rebuked the Magian in lan- 


guage which seems severe but was prompted 
by the Holy Ghost and justified by the stroke 
of blindness which Paul invoked on him from 
the Lord. 

The miracle of punishment convinced Ser- 
gius Paulus and led to his conversion. Severe 
denunciation has its place in missions, but if 
must be used with prayer and wisdom and for 
the purpose of convincing men of the truth. 
The triumphs of the gospel in heathen nations, 
both in banishing falsehood and cruelty and 
in winning converts, are a constant argument 
to prove its source divine. Such an argument 
this century furnishes as no other period of 
history has shown. Let a single summary, 
which I copy from a recently issued pamphlet, 
stand as an example: 


on 


During the century missionary societies have ~ 


increased in number twenty-eight-fold, or from 
seven to 194. Missionaries have increased 
over forty-fold, or from 170 to 7,000. Contribu- 
tions for foreign missionary purposes have in- 
creased forty-five-fold, or from $250,000 to $11,- 
250,000 in America and Great Britain alone. 
Converts haveincreased from 5,000 to 3,000,000. 
Translations into other languages than our 
own have increased from fifty to 350 languages. 
At the beginning of the century there were 
but 5,000,000 Bibles in the world and thesacred 
Book could be read only by one-fifth of the 
human race; today there are more than 160,- 
000,000 and it is accessible to nine-tenths of 
the race. In seventy years 300 islands in the 


Pacific have been evangelized and their 750,000 — 


Christians now contribute $20,000,000 annually — 


to the world’s commerce. 
HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK , 


Draw on the board, or on cloth, a map show- 
ing Palestine, a portion of Asia Minor and the 
island of Cyprus. Let some child locate Jeru- 
salem by a tiny candle, such as has been used 
before to mark the places where the light of 
truth was shining. Then call for another to 
trace the route to Antioch and recall the mis- 
sionary work there. Cut a tiny sailing vessel 
from cardboard or stiff paper and pin on the 
map at the port of Antioch. The children 
will name this ‘‘the missionary ship,’’ as the 
story of the sending out of the first missiona- 
ries is told. Call for some boy to point out 
the nearest island, and let the ship sail over to 
Salamis with three men on board. 

The class will be eager to give the names of 
the men who would be best to send on this 
tour, and they will be interested to know that 
this island was the early home of Barnabas, so 
he would be doubly glad to bring the light of 
the gospel here. We must leave a light at 
Salamis, because the Word of God was pro- 
claimed there, and then follow the apostles 
across the island to Paphos. Remind the 
children that these missionaries had come to 
bring light to the people of Cyprus. Would 
not a person who refused to see the light be 
blind? There are none so blind as those-who 
will not look upon Jesus, the light of the 
world. The man in Paphos who refused to 
look himself and tried to keep others in dark- 
ness was surrounded by a mist and a dark- 
ness and went about seeking some one to lead 
him. This is a sad picture of a soul that will 
not come to the light. 

But a candle must be placed at Paphos be- 
cause the proconsul, the Roman governor of 
the island, believed. We now need the sail- 
ing vessel again and watch Paul and his.com- 
pany as they set sail and come to Perga. They 
are to carry light to the continent of Asia. 
The application of the lesson is to be made by 
showing how children may carry light to dark 
places. The pennies will help. Speak of the 
Morning Star. 


Y.P.. 8.0.) 5 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Nov. 13-19. Preparation for Service. 


Acts 13: 3; 1 Peter 4: 7-10. 

Ata time when much emphasis is placed on 
service and so many avenues open invitingly 
to him who is of a mind to work it is well to 
turn our thought for at least one evening away 
from the duty and the forms of activity to that 
preparation of spirit without which no servic 
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can be fruitful or enduring. The work of 
Christ is indeed so great, so delicate, fraught 
with such tremendous consequences both to 
him who labors and to them for whom labor is 
put forth, that one may fittingly pause and 
ask, ‘Am I ready to do it?” This will save 
us, perhaps, from rushing into the battle with 
our armor only half buckled on and from bun 
gling and ineffective work at the front. Jesus 
took thirty years to prepare for His life work 
Paul, after that dazzling vision which turned 
the stream of his life into other channels, re- 
tired into Arabia for three years. As arule, 
the men and women who have left their stamp 
upon the world have taken a preparatory 
course, as it were, and have ventured to as- 
sume the great responsibilities of their lives 
only after their muscles had become hardened 
and their minds flexible and strong. 

This preparation is twofold. The live coal 
from the altar must be applied to the lips if 
they are to carry successfully the message of life 
tomen. Wemust wait on God hoping, through 
meditation, through prayer and through the 
study of His Word to learn what the gospel of 
Jesus is. He must breathe His spirit upon us; 
He must cleanse us from secret faults; He 
must infuse into us a pure and deathless ar- 
dor. Nothing ean take the place of this divine 
equipment for service—no course of study under 
the best teachers, no preliminary practical ef- 
fort of an experimental sort. But given this 
power from on high no source of help should 
be ignored. If we are in school we owe it to 
Christ to make the most of our golden and 
never to be repeated opportunities. If we are 
where we can get the sympathy and direction 
of experienced workers we should avail our 
selves of theiraid. Wecannot know too much 
or have too wide a horizon if we would serve 
Christ most effectively. 

The foreign missionaries come home and tell 
us that every bit of the knowledge which they 
picked up in their earlier years, whether it be 
any slight facility in manual labor or any skill 
in medicine or some part of what is colloqui 
ally called ‘‘ book-learning,”’ is of use to them 
in trying to Christianize heathen lands. One 
of the most beautiful traits in Mr. Moody is 
his eagerness to learn from any one and from 
every one who may furnish him a hint as to 
how he may win souls to Christ. You see him 
on the Northfield platform, the most attentive 
listener in the hall, and out comes his note- 
hook whenever a speaker gives a telling illus- 
tration or narrates a touching story or utters 
a sentence packed with suggestive thought. 
The Christian Endeavorer who is really desir- 
ous to work for Christ will learn to make all 
the influences which affect his life yield some- 
thing in the way of preparation for service. 


‘Nor ought he to postpone too long beginning 


to work, for service itself is excellent prepara- 
tion for larger service. 

Parallel verses: 1 Sam. 7: 3; Neh. 9: 19, 20; 
Ps. 10: 17; 119: 103-105, 169; Zech. 4: 6; Luke 5: 
15, 16; Rom. 8: 26, 27; 12: 16; 1 Cor, 2: 10-13; 
Eph. 6: 11-18; Phil. 4: 6,7; 2 Tim. 2: 21; James 
1:5, 6; Rev. 21: 2. 


’ NOTES, 

A pamphlet explaining the principles and methods 
of the Society has been prepared for publication in 
Armenian and Turkish.—The president of the 
Ohio Union has traveled within his own State nearly 
8,000 miles within nine months in the interests of 
the Society.——The great New York Convention has 
reached Arabia and by the aid of the printed re- 
ports it was reproduced at the mission station at 
Busrah on the first Sunday of September. 

The New York Convention, Oct. 18, 19, filled 
Binghampton with a larger number than had been 
brought together there at any religious gathering 
since the Moody meetings, the delegates numbering 


2,000 and the attendance at the evening meetings 


being estimated at 4,000. On each afternoon two 
rallies were held for school children, one for boys 
and the other for girls. The tone of the Convention 
is indicated by the subjects of its two prominent 
committee conferences—Soul Winning and Bible 
Reading. ‘ 

More than 2,000 delegates were registered at Penn- 
sylvania’s Convention at Altoona, Oct.11-13. A suc- 


_ cessful trial was made of the plan of having simul- 


taneous evening meetings, one for the delegates and 
one for the residents, the latter being in the church 
where the other sessions of the Convention were 
held. The number of Societies reported was 2,056. 


an increase of 556. Especially marked was the 
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growth of the Junior Societies, of which there are 
390, with a membership of 10,200, an increase of 340 
Societies and 9,130 members, Aug. 9-16 was fixed 
upon for “ Pennsylvania week ”’ at Chicago. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 

We are accustomed to associate mission- 
aries with tropical lands, the Arctic regions 
chiefly with exploring expeditions. But a let- 
ter from Alaska in the American Missionary 
reminds us of the work done there by faith- 
ful missionaries. It gives news of the welfare 
of Mr. Lopp, a missionary of the A.M. A., 
who remained at Cape Prince of Wales last 
winter, being the only white man there. The 
inland missionaries go to the coast every sum- 
mer for their mail and supplies. Here they 
are able to meet each other, to enjoy a few 
days of Christian fellowship and then they 
must go bravely back to another year in the 
wilderness among the natives with all the 
privations of an Arctic region. The letter 
closes with these stirring words: 

The world lauds and admires Arctic ex- 
plorers, who, with every appliance that sci- 
ence, ingenuity and lavish expenditure of 
money can provide to make them comfortable, 
spend one or two seasons in Arctic regions, 
but very little is heard of the men, and women, 
too, who, with scanty appliances for making 
themselves comfortable, spend twenty-five or 
thirty years, and even their lives, in these 
same regions, that the dark, desolate homes 
of the natives may receive the light of the gos- 
pel. Ittakes from $25,000 to $50,000 to fit out 
an Arctic expedition for two years—to do 
what? Perhaps get a few miles further north 
than any one else. But the church hesitates 
** «sked to provide $10,000 for an Arctic mis- 
Bae, / 

It would{be hard to find prettier pictures of 
little kindergartners than those which accom- 
pany Dr. Pauline Root’s article in the Life and 
Light on Miss Howe’s kindergarten in Kobé, 
Japan. The work which is being carried on 
there is a specimen of that accomplished in 
many other wission stations, where kinder- 
garten methods are used with as much success 
asin ourown land. The Japanese babies are 
attractive little pieces of humanity, dressed 
like tiny men and women and carrying them 
selves with an unconscious dignity. Their 
manners are very pretty, too, and even in pass- 
ing their blocks or pieces of cardboard they 
bow gracefully to each other. The school- 
rooms are large, airy and sunny, and provided 
with a complete kindergarten outfit. The 
children have flower gardens and caterpillars 
to tend and watch the development of, and of 
course the moral training is not omitted. 
With all these advantages, and, above all, Miss 
Howe’s loving guidance, how can the little 
Japanese babies help growing up to be wise 
Christian men and women. Miss Howe is 
also training some Japanese young ladies to 
become teachers, and is preparing Japanese 
books which will be useful to all kinder- 
gartners in that country. The children in 
America ought to be specially interested in 
this;work for children in Japan. 

The Church Building Quarterly has just is- 
sued an illustrated ‘Pilgrim Number,” in com- 
memoration of the Congregational beginnings 
in Plymouth. It is suggested that the pic- 
tures of the first rude churches of the seven- 
teenth century may encourage our brethren 
in the West, who are beset with hardships 
and whose sod house or log shanty com 
pares favorably with the first Congregational 
meeting house in New England. 

The Doshisha College at Kyoto enrolls this 
fall 494 students, of whom 144 are in the pre- 
paratory department, 215 in the college, fifty- 
six are students of theology, sixty-three of sci- 
ence and sixteen of law. The Kujitiai (Con- 
gregational) churches in Japan have recently 
begun work in Hirosima, a city of 88,000 peo- 
ple, and Fukuyama, with 16,000 souls. Both 
cities lie close to the Inland Sea west of Kobé. 

A well-known British Wesleyan, writing to 
the Methodist Recorder after visiting the Doshi- 
sha in Kyoto, says, “‘It is the noblest monu- 
ment of the far-sighted faith and godly ex- 
travagance of the American Board.” 

The power of the gospel alone and untaught 
among the heathen is strikingly illustrated by 


the story in the Missionary Herald of a Japa- 
nese judge of high rank. His son was con- 
verted in America and is preparing for the 
ministry. Twenty-five years ago the father 
hated foreigners and all things pertaining to 
them. His views gradually changed, how- 
ever, and finally, for his son’s sake, he began 
in earnest the study of the Bible. This occu- 
pied all his spare moments. It was carried on 
without teacher or commentaries. But he was 
accustomed to pray fervently for the guidance 
of the Spirit. The result of all his study and 
meditation is his baptism and his entire con- 
secration to the Christ of the gospel.. He now 
proposes to devote his life to making known 
to others the great Bible truths, resigning his 
ofticial position for the purpose. His mission 
will be to the upper and official class in Japan, 
among whom he is especially qualified to 
labor. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 


By the figures of the recent census in India : 


the magnitude of the problem presented to 
the Church of Christ is vividly illustrated 
In the past ten years the population has in- 
creased by 29,000,000, or, excluding one and a 
half millions gained by annexation, has mul- 
tiplied by natural growth twenty-seven and a 
half millions, which figures nearly represent 
the population of England. It now reaches 
286,000,000, more than the population of all 
Africa and South America combined, more 
than all Europe, exclusive of Russia, ten 
times that of England and one-fifth that of 
the globe. Over against these imposing fig- 
ures the statistics of missions seem insignifi- 
cant. The number of Protestant American 
and European missionaries, male and female, 
is less than one to each quarter of a million 
of souls and, were it not that victory, under 
God, depends more on spiritual power and 
qualifications than on numerical forces there 
would be reason for dismay. In India, hap- 
pily, as on other shores, the success abundantly 
exceeds in ratio theagenciesemployed. Much 
as the Hindus cling to idolatry they are fast 
learning to despise it. Tothe question, ‘“‘ What 
is your opinion of idolatry?’’ recently put to 
a meeting in India, the leading man present 
made the affecting reply, ‘It is our country’s 
amusement,” and to this there was general 
assent. 

At the recent International Oriental Con- 
gress in London the London Missionary So- 
ciety was represented by Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Macfarlane, formerly of New Guinea, and Rev. 
J. E. Newell of Samoa. The first-named mis- 
sionary, in speaking of the greatest island 
known, alluded to the possibilities of further 
discoveries there and referred to his own 
planting of the earliest mission settlement, 
outside the Dutch possessions, in 1871, and of 
his voyages. He was the ‘first European to 
ascend the Baxter, Mabidanan, Katan and 
Fly Rivers, which pour into the Gulf of Papua 
and give access to tbe part of British New 
Guinea most suitable for settlement. The 
peninsula of Southeast New Guinea is, it ap- 
pears, too mountainous for profitable occu- 
pation. There has been anastonishing change 
for the better in native customs and character, 
indicated by the peace now established, the 
spread of education and increasing trade. 


A great and increasing enterprise is being 
carried on by the English Mission to Deep-sea 
Fishermen. It is estimated that about twenty 
thousand men and boys are regularly engaged 
in the North Sea fishing fleets, and many 
thousands also in other seas frequented by 
British fishing boats. On the eleven mission 
ships last year 8,130 medical and surgical pa- 
tients were received and treated. The peril- 
ous nature of the fisherman’s calling is shown 
by the report that the average annual number 
of British fishermen who die at sea is 278, of 
whom eight die from natural causes and 270 
from wrecks or casualties. The social and 
religious work carried on by the mission ships 
is highly appreciated by the fishermen, light- 
ening, as it does most effectually, the dreary 
isolation of their six or eight weeks’ fishing 
cruise on the bleak North Seas. Whenever 
the mission ships are sighted on their ocean 
pilgrimages they are greeted with ringing 
cheers heard far across the deep. 
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Literature. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER. 

Mr. Whittaker holds an established place 
among those publishers whose specialty is 
religious literature. His store is in the Bible 
House, New York City. His establishment is 
nearly or quite half a century old and it is 
about twenty years since he assumed charge 
of it. Besides doing a large American busi- 
ness he represents several important London 
houses—the National Society, Westminster, 
Hodder & Stoughton, Joseph Masters & Co., 
James Nisbet & Co., S. W. Partridge & Co., 
the Church of England Sunday School Insti- 
tute and others. His business is largely 
adapted to the needs of the Episcopal branch 
ofthe church and his store is a popular resort 
ofherclergymen. Yet his publications include 
religious literature of all sorts. 

One of his most important issues has been 
Rey. Dr. S. D. McConnell’s History of the 
American Episcopal Church from the Plant- 
ing of the Colonies to the, End of the Civil 
War, in which the vicissitudes and growth of 
the Episcopal body in this country are set 
forth in a graphic and scholarly manner. He 
has published a number of volumes of reli 
gious lectures and addresses; for example, 
the Baldwin lectures for 1890, by Bishop Hugh 
Miller Thompson, on The World and the Man, 
as well as the Bedell lectures for 1885 on The 
World and the Logos, and the Paddock lec- 
tures for 1888 on The World and the King- 
dom, also by Bishop Thompson. He published 
Rey. J. M. Sterrett’s Reason and Authority in 
Religion, Dr. Schaff’s Chrysostom and Augus- 
tine, Dr. C. H. H. Wright’s Introduction to 
the New Testament, Canon H.C. G. Moule’s 
book on Secret Prayer, Dr. T. K. Cheyne’s 
Bampton lectures for 1889, and these, not to 
mention any more, afford a fair idea of the 
relation which Mr. Whittaker sustains to the 
supply of the best religious literature. 


MESSRS. A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON. 

This well-known house consists of Mr. An- 
drew C. Armstong and his son, Mr. J. Sinclaiz 
Armstrong. Mr. Armstrong senior began his 
career in 1847 in connection with the Scrib- 
ners.. Afterwards he was a partner in the firm 
of Scribner, Armstrong & Co. In 1879 he es- 
tablished himself independently, as a pub- 
lisher of religious and general literature, and 
his place of business now is at No. 51 East 
Tenth Street in New York City. 

Upon his definitely religious list are found 
such works as the following: Mr. C. L. Brace’s 
important work, Gesta Christi, a history of hu- 
man progress under Christianity, which, Dr. 
Storrs declares, ‘‘ deserves the very widest cir- 
culation,’ and the same author’s The Un- 
known God, or Inspiration Among Pre-Chris- 
tian Races; Dr. J. A. Broadus’s works, On the 
Preparation and Delivery of Sermons, Lec- 
tures on the History of Preaching and Jesus 
of Nazareth; Dr. A. B. Bruce’s books, The 
Parabolic Teaching of Christ, The Miraculous 
Element in the Gospels, The Humiliation of 
Christ and The Training of the Twelve; Rev. 
J. Thain Davidson’s Talks With Young Men 
and other volumes of religious advice to the 
young; Dr. R. W. Dale’s The Living Christ 
and the Four Gospels; Prof. F. W. Fisk’s Man- 
ual of Preaching; Prof. E. V. Gerhardt’s Insti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion; H. Grattan 
Guinness’s The Approaching End of the Age, 
and other works; Home Worship anid the Use 
of the Bible in the Home, by the late Dr. J. P. 
Thompson, Rey. C. H. Spurgeon and others; 
Dr. Henry B. Smith’s Life and Works and his 
System of Christian Theology—the latter ed- 
ited by Prof. W. S. Karr, D. D.; several of 
Dr. James Stalker’s volumes,-e.g., Imago 
Christi and The Preacher and His Models; 
Dr. John Stoughton’s History of Religion in 
England; President A. H. Strong’s Systematic 
Theology and his Philosophy and Religion; 
and Dr. W. M. Taylor’s The Parables of Our 
Saviour, The Miracles of Our Saviour, ete. It 
is this firm, also, which issues The Sermon 
Bible series, The Clerical Library, The Expos- 
itor’s Bible series, Dr. Charles Hodge’s Com- 
mentaries and Madame Guyon’s Poems. This 
is a list difficult to be surpassed in its way. 


That of the general literature of the house 
is equally valuable. It includes Mrs. Mary 
Cowden-Clarke’s Girlhood of Shakespeare’s 
Heroines; P. C. Asbjornson’s New Book of 
Folk and Fairy Tales; Gabriel Bonvalot’s 
Through the Heart of Asia; The Book Worm, 
an illustrated treasury of old-time literature ; 
G. Barnett Smith’s Life and Speeches of John 
Bright; Miss C. F. Gorden-Cummings At 
Home in Fiji; Sir T. E. May’s Constitutional 
History of England and his Democracy in 
Europe; Michaud’s History of the Crusades; 
Georges and Chipiez Perrot’s Histories of Art 
in Chaldea, Phenicia, Phrygia and Sardinia: 
Eugene Muntz’s Life, Works and Times of 
Raphael, edited by W. Armstrong; Prof. J. J. 
Rein’s Travels and Researches in Japan, an 
account of investigations made for the Prus- 
sian Government, and his Industries of Japan ; 
Duyckinck’s Wit and Wisdom of Sydney 
Smith ; together with editions of Wordsworth, 
Disraeli, Hallam, Josephus, Charles Lamb, 
Macaulay, Milman, Poe, Shakespeare and 
other standard authors. 

This house also has brought out many valu- 
able educational works, such as Dr. C. W. 
Stearns’s Constitution of the United States, 
Dr. Alexander Jamieson’s Grammar of Logic 
and Intellectual Philosophy, Martin’s Natural 
History, O. M. Mitchell’s astronomical works, 
D. H. Pierson’s Questions in Geography, Put- 
nam’s Elocution and Oratory, Towne’s Read- 
ers, Armstrong’s Primers of United States and 
English History and Bryant & Stratton’s 
Business Arithmetic. Mrs. Trowbridge’s Ex- 
celsior Cook Book also deserves mention. 
These titles illustrate the substantial service 
which Messrs. Armstrong & Son are doing in 
behalf of permanently valuable literature. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
TWO BOOKS ON ETHICS. 

America is not so prolific in works on moral 
science that the simultaneous appearance of 
two such books should pass without being 
noted as an unusual circumstance. Dr. New- 
man Smyth’s Christian Ethics [International 
Theological Library. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50] and Prof. Borden P. Bowne’s Princi- 
ples of Ethics [Harper & Bros. $1.75] are just 
now calling for review. The influence of the 
Zeitgeist is seen in each in the prominence 
given to all phases of social questions and in 
the revolt against a barren formalism on the 
one hand and an empirical materialism on the 
other. Both systems rest firmly on the earth 
and reach confidently heavenward. They 
agree in placing the chief good not in abstract 
virtue alone nor in happiness (blessedness) 
alone, but in the mutual interpenetration of 
the two. There are common faults, also; for 
example, they both neglect to a singular de- 
gree their American predecessors. Our coun- 
try, and especially New England, has had an 
unparalleled ethical development and has 
been from the beginning the happy hunting 
ground of both speculative and practical mor- 
als. Yet even the best authors of our own 
age in this department, like Hopkins and Por- 
ter, receive the scantiest mention in the books 
pefore us, while no notice is taken of Hickok, 
perhaps our most profound and original theo- 
rist, or of Bushnell, who has lifted up the 
practical ethics of a whole generation. 

Passing from resemblances to differences, 
the work of Professor Bowne, as the slighter 
both in form and substance, may be the more 
briefly dispatched. Its main concern, pro- 
fessedly, is with ethical theory but the prac- 
tical side is by no means neglected. The 
author stands up so straight in his protest 
against the intuitionalists as to lean over 
sometimes toward the more dangerous ex- 
treme. Thus we read on page 55, “‘ The truth 
is, there is no way of defining the perfection 
of an agent except in terms of its well-being 
or happiness.’”’ But the truth is quite differ- 
ent, as we see it. The perfection of an angel, 
for instance, is not in his happiness but in his 
perfectly doing the will of his Creator. Pro- 
fessor Bowne seems to be too much of an 
eclectic; it is doubtful if he has felt the full 
grip of the Kantian school. There is an occa- 
sional air of smartness unworthy the dignity 
of the theme, as in the allusion to,“ the late 
Mr. A. Ward” and in such phrases as ‘‘ have 


got hopelessly stalled.’’ The style is marred 
also by the indolent fashion, too common now- 
adays, of making nouns into adjectives, as 
“the duty ethics,” “the goods ethics.” The 
book is easy reading, but this ease is some- 
times attained too cheaply, as at pages 49-52, 
a passage which seems food for babes, and at 
page 10, where what the author calls a critical 
excursion is merely the gentle calisthenic of 
knocking down a man of straw. Some of the 
many errors of proof are misleading, as at 
page 74, ‘“‘ when the evil- will has been finally 
exercised,” for exorcised. There is an adjust- 
ment needed between page 302, where the 
ideal of the church is exalted above that of 
the family, ‘‘there is nothing great besides,” 
and page 246, where the family ideal ‘‘is the 
best thing our poor race has to show.” It was 
an ethical fault to omit an index to the book, 
but in spite of these and other defects the 
book is sound in the main, and will prove use- 
ful to the large class who dislike severe in- 
tellectual application. 

The other book referred to appeals to a dif- 
ferent class. By far the most important and 
valuable, of Dr. Smyth’s works is the one 
whose title we have given above. To follow 
in the International Library such a thesaurus 
of painstaking research as Driver’s Introduc- 
tion to the Literature of the Old Testament 
was no slight task and to maintain the high 
level of excellence which the Library had pro- 
jected was a worthy aspiration which has been 
worthily achieved. Far from narrowing the 
subject by the apparent limitation of the title, 
Christian Ethics, Dr. Smyth has broadened it 
as one broadens his landscape by ascending to 
the highest possible point of view. The sub- 
jects treated cover the whole field of moral 
and spiritual relations, theoretical and practi- 
cal, natural and revealed, individual and go- 
cial, civil and ecclesiastical. A thorough sat- 
uration with all forms of foreign ethics will be 
for some (though not for us) an adequate com- 
pensation for the neglect of the home market. 
It is fair to add that the author has not only 
read widely but assimilated well. To en- 
throne the personal Christ as the true content 
of the ethical ideal, to show how this ideal is 
realized in Christian consciousness and how 
applied in the varied departments of practical 
life—these are the main objects of the book 
and no objects could be loftier. The introduc- 
tion, in spite of some repetitions and some 
needless obscurities of style, is a noble contri- 
bution to the subject; the discrimination be- 
tween Christian ethics and philosophical ethics 
sets the discussion at once in its true light. 
The conclusion of the book looks forward to 
the realization of the Christian social ideal, 
“in some sure world-age to come, in the com- 
pletion of the Messianic kingdom which the 
Christ shall give up to the Father.’’ 

We subjoin an extract from page 114 as a 
good specimen of both style and matter, It 
is full of the red blood of the living present: 


The Christian ideal, as eternal life, involves 
still further a positive conception of life as the 
fullness and completeness of personal relation- 
ships. There is a vast difference between 
mere existence and life. A tree exists in the 
winter; it lives in every leafy bough of it in 
the month of June. The New Testament con- 
ception of eternal life is existence in its full 
blossom and fruitfulness. The prospect of 
life which Jesus held before the faith of His 
disciples was no colorless promise, no unsub- 
stantial and meaningless hope of far-off felicity. 
He revealed life in its fullness and fruition. 
The idea of the completion of all the familiar 
good of personal relationships gives glow and 
home-like cheer to the Christian’s hope of eter- 
nal life. The supreme good is no philosophic 
life of pale contemplation or loss of personal 
consciousness in some infinite passiveness of 
being; it is living at its highest, intensest and 
fullest in all that makes life worth living. 


Here and there the stream of the argument 
appears to us to run to shallows. As to the 
relation between Scripture and the Christian 
consciousness, while our author agrees in the 
main with Professor Briggs, the latter is the 
more conservative. Such barren questions as” 
“Would a clear text of Scripture be enough to 
make right wrong?” ‘‘ Would a plain, gram- 


matical rendering of some accredited word of 
an apostle warrant us in thinking evil of God?” 
remind us of the scholastic puzzle, “ What~ 
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would be the result if an irresistible wave 
should dash against an immovable rock?’ 
There is no such clear text or accredited word. 
The claim [p.77] that primitive Christianity 
could not be restored either in faith or morals 
because of present social conditions seeins to 
confound the science of ethics with the mate- 
rial upon which it works; as well say we must 
have a new geometry for every new set of 
problems. In arguing for personal immortal- 
ity [p. 81] Dr. Smyth seems to abandon the 
central position of his book when he gives as 
the ultimate resource our own consciousness of 
Spiritual life. That consciousness may waver 
and fail, but the Word of Christ abides forever. 

When the book passes to a new edition it 
may be improved by a more careful reading of 
the proof and by the omission of a few uncouth 
technical terms. Dr. Smyth wil], perhaps, 
defend the word ‘ ethicize,’’ which occurs 
often, but we should draw the line at ‘ ethi- 
cization ” [p. 273]. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Farmer's Tariff Manual [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25], by Daniel Strange, is written by 
a farmer blessed with unusual skill in group- 
ing facts which, he believes, show the evils 
of the protective tariff. Its popular style, 

“simple presentation and ad hominem argu- 
ments will make it popular with farmers if 
they can be induced to read it.——Mr. Edward 
Atkinson is a writer whose statistics are sel- 
dom questioned, whose arguments are not 
easily answered, but whose sympathy with re- 
formers working from the ethical standpoint 
often has been questioned. He allows no op- 
portunity to pass in which to question publicly 
the statistics and arguments of those who de- 
fend the tariff policy indorsed by the Repub- 
lican party, and his latest work, Taxation and 
Work [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25], embodies 
those articles, written in popular form, which 
he has contributed to newspapers and maga- 
zines. Hence it is a book for the people, not 
a text-book for the student. It will repay the 
reader and furnish ammunition for the de- 
bater.—The editor of Autobiographia [Charles 
L. Webster & Co. 75 cents] has brought to- 
gether in a discriminating way the extracts 
from Walt Whitman’s journals and works 
which best reveal the rugged, picturesque 
character of the departed singer. 

Fieldfarings, by Martha McWilliams [Har- 
per & Bros. $1.00], is, as its name implies, a 
study of nature. The whole book is a deli- 
cious revel. Written by one whose insight is 
loving, therefore keen, the reader is made to 
see with her eyes and feel with her heart, re- 
ceiving the subtle messages our mother earth 
sends through her agency. Speaking of the 
red bird, she says: “‘ How he sways in the wind, 
a flower of the air,” etc. Such word pictures 
as these are not infrequent in the book. 

From Field-farings we pass to ocean sailing 
in The Captain of the Kittiewink [Roberts Bros. 
$1.25]. This book for boys, by Herbert -D. 
Ward, tells of the cruise of two lads in the Kit- 
tiewink, one of them being nominally the cap- 
tain. The vessel is really in the hands of an 
‘old salt,” who has for many years acted in 
the capacity of gardener to this young lad’s 
father. This possibly accounts for the weak 
way in which he acts against his own judg- 
ment on one or two ocvasions, notably where 
a timid mother appears on the scene. There 
is a yacht race where the Kittiewink wins 
against all odds and a wreck at the close of 
the book. Some of Mr. Ward’s similes are 
rather striking where he speaks of the river 
looking ‘“‘harmless as a polliwog” and yet 
again, “the sea looked harmless as a caterpil- 
Jar,” which, after all, make a harmless kind of 
literary style, not too exciting for the little 
people.——Ranking with this as a story for 
children comes Under the Water Oaks, by 
Marian Brewster [Roberts Bros. $1.25]. The 
scene is laid in one of the Gulf States and has 
the interest of novelty. The characters of the 
five children,.one of whom is “Nip, a little 
darkey,” are well drawn and the story of their 
home life and simple pleasures as well told. 
There are two or three adventures in the book, 
giving the little touch of excitement which 
seems to be so necessary in childish literature, 
but no real sensationalism and the whole is 
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pleasant reading, giving a good idea of child 
life in that special locality. Many of the ex- 
pressions used to and about the little negro 
Nip may have an odd sound to unaccustomed 
ears, but it is all a part of the free and affec- 
tionate intercourse between the children of the 
two races as it has long existed in the South. 

The Andersons, by Agnes Giberne [Amer- 
ican Tract Society. $1.25], is a readable 
story, written with religious intent and feel- 
ing. The young people with whom the story 
is concerned in the opening chapters had 
never received religious training, but during 
the illness and after the death of the eldest 
a change takes place in the character of the 
brother and sister who are left. The book 
shows what powerful agents are good, true 
lives in influencing others in the world, and 
how much strength can be derived from un- 
seen things in bearing trial. 

In Fiction, Fact and Fancy series, edited by 
Arthur Stedman, we have Essays in Miniature, 
by Agnes Repplier [Charles L. Webster & Co. 
75 cents]. The public has reason to be grate- 
ful for this collection of wholesome essays, 
written in the author’s best vein. It is much 
to see men and things with as healthy eyes as 
Miss Repplier is blessed with, and well for us 
in these days of literary fads and overstrained 
literary sensibilities that so facile a pen can 
give us the outcome of her thought. Every 
true lover of books must delight in her first 
essay, Our Friends the Books, and feel cheered 
that so bright a mind sanctions his, or her, 
own dislike to dietetic prescriptions in choice 
of reading. Her Children in Fiction and Bat- 
tle of the Babies are telling shots fired just 
where needed as correctives to a rather dis- 
eased modern opinion in regard to the little 
ones. 


NOTES. 

— The proprietors of Harper’s Magazine 
have paid Mr. Curtis the great compliment of 
refraining from attempting to fill the Easy 
Chair. The Speaker suggests that a similar 
tribute be paid to Tennyson by abolishing the 
post of laureate. 

— Charles Dudley Warner is optimistic. 
He believes that it is the privilege of Ameri- 
can authors ‘‘to open wide the new day, to 
infuse hopefulness into life, to fight material- 
istic tendencies, to cease to expect to make 
the world better by the exhibition of its de- 
basement and vulgarity and to hold up an 
ideal for inspiration. It is believed that liter- 
ature needs only to apprehend its responsibil- 
ity to assume it.” 

— Julian Hawthorne, Paul du Chaillu 
and others of literary and artistic tastes will 
sail from New York next February on a 
schooner yacht on a cruise around the world. 
The official statement of their purposes says, 
“The vessel will cruise lazily dbout from 
island to island, the members of the party 
meanwhile gathering material for novels, 
sketches, stories of romance, descriptions of 
tropical scenery and life.” 

— Tennyson once told Sir Henry Taylor 
that ‘‘he thanked God Almighty with his 
whole heart and soul that he knew nothing 
and that the world knew nothing of Shakes- 
peare but his writings and that he knew noth- 
ing of Jane Austen and that there were no 
letters preserved either of Shakespeare or of 
Jane Austen,’’ that they, in fact, had not been 
“ripped open like pigs.” Barnum once had 
the audacity to invite the poet to visit the 
United States. ‘All you will have to do,” 
said the showman, “is to stand on a platform 
and have your hands well shaken.’”’ This is 
the poem Tennyson dictated to Lady Tenny- 
son during his last illness: = = 

SILENT VOICES. 


When the dumb hour clothed in black 
Brings the dreams about my bead, 

Call me not so often back, 

Silent voices of the dead, 

Toward the lowland ways behind me 
And the sunlight that is gone. 

Call me rather, silent voices, 

Forward to the starry track, 
Glimmering up the hights beyond me, 
On and always On. jae -S2 Goss ao RS 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Loston. 
LABORATORY MANUAL. By Prof. Delos Fall. 


: pr: 
85. 60 cents. 


THE Hour OF SonG. By N.b. Sargent. pp. 173. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 
MODERN EvuroPE. By Fanny E. Coe. pp. 398. 60 


cents. 
Giun & Co. Boston. 
SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. Compiled by L. C. 
Foster and Sherman Williams. pp.195. 60 cents. 
QUATREVINGT-TREIZE. By Victor Huge. pp. 216. 
70 cents. 
COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH. By Rey. A. W. 
Eaton. pp.74. 90 cents. 


D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 


THROUGH ARCTICS AND TROPICS. By Harry W. 
French. pp. 318. $1.50. 
H. B. Stevens Co. Boston. 


ANTHEMS FOR THE USE OF CONGREGATIONS. 
ited by E. N. Anderson, pp. 64. 40 cents. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New Yerk. 

THE END OF TIME. By L. G. Barbour, D.D. pp. 
191, $2.50. 

THE WORLD’S METAL MONETARY SYSTEMS. 
J.H. Norman. pp. 328. $2.25. 

PREHISTORIC PEOPLES. By the Marquis de Nadail- 
lac. pp.412. $3.00. 

PRAYER-MEETING THEOLOGY. 
pp. 263. $1.25. 

THE STORY OF SiciLy. By Prof. E. A. Freeman. 
pp. 378. $1.50. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE LITTLE DINNER. 
150. $1.00. 

AFLOAT AND ASHORE ON THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
By Lee Meriwether. pp. 363. $1.50. 

BOYHOOD INNORWAY. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
pp. 243. $1.50. 

THE Dvucukiss OF BERRY AND THE COURT OF 
CHARLES X. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. pp. 
305. $1.25. 

T. Nelson & Sons. New York. 

THE Hor Swamp. By R. M. Ballantyne. pp. 283. 
$1.25. 

THE LORD OF DYNEVOR. By Evelyn Everett Green. 
pp. 260. $1.00. 

THE IRON CHAIN AND THE GOLDEN. By A.L. O. E. 
pp. 208. $1.00. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by W. J. Craig. pp.1,264. $1.75. 


Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 


Ea- 


By 


By E. J. Morris. 


New York. 
By Christine T. Herrick. pp. 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS. By Julian Sturgis. pp. 
324. 

THE GREEN Farry Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
pp. 366. $2.00. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS. By the 


author of The Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Vol. Il. pp. 373. $3.00. 
Cassell Publishing Co. 

A NEW ENGLAND CACTUS. 
pp. 188. 50 cents. 

My SEprTUAGINT. By Rev. C. F. Deems, D.D. pp. 
208. $1.00. 

HALF BROTHERS. By Hesba Stretton. pp. 490. $1.00. 


D, Appleton & Co. New York. 
ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. By C.F. Holder. pp. 
273. $1.50. 
AN ATTIO PHILOSOPHER IN PARIS. From the French 
of Emile Souvestre. pp.191. $1.50. 
Maemitlan & Co. New York. 
THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE. By Sir John Lubbock. 
pp. 429. $1.50. 
L.d J.B. Young & Co. New York. 
THE FACE OF THE DEEP. By Christina G. Rosetti. 
pp. 552. $3.00. 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. 


New York. 
By F. P. Humpbrey. 


New York. 


FROM THE PULPIT TO THE PALM-BRANCH. By 
Rey. A. T. Pierson, D.D. pp. 281. $1.25. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadetphia. 
TALES FROM TEN PoETs. By H.S. Morris. Three 


volumes. pp. 235, 241 and 240. $3.00. 

TALES FROM THE DRAMATISTS. By Charles Morris. 
Four volumes. pp. 207, 215, 216, 224. $4.00. 

RECENT RAMBLES. By C.C. Abbott, M.D. pp.330. 
$2.00. 

HANDY-BOOK OF LITERARY CURIOSITIES. By W.S. 
Walsh. pp.1,104. $3.50. 

Bieri. By Louisa dela Ramé. pp. 303. $1.50. 

THE Boy’s Own OUTDOOR Book. Edited by G. A. 
Hutchison. pp. 576. $1.75. 


THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY. By Owen Wister. pp. 
149. $2.00. 
UNCLE BILL’S CHILDREN. By Helen Milman. pp. 
148. $1.00. 
MAGAZINES. 
October. FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.—GODEY’S.—AN- 


DOVER REVIEW.—QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECo- 
NOMICS.—INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS.— 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS,—PHYSICAL EpD- 
UCATION. 

November. CASSELL’S.—GODEY’S.—ST. NIOHOLAS.— 
HARPER’S.— SCRIBNER’S.— FORUM. — ROMANCE.— 
NorRTH AMERICAN REVIEW.—POPULAR SOIENCE 
MONTHLY.—CALIFORNIAN JLLUSTRATED. 


Just Published. » 


A NEW VOLUME BY 
Rey. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
THE DIVINE ART OF PREACHING. 


Designed to give helpful hints on the use of books, 
method in study, cultivation of habits of force and 
style, etc. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 
HOW TO BE A PASTOR. 


By REy. T. L. CUYLER, D.D. 75 cents. 


THE WORKING CHURCH, 


By Roy. CHARLES F. THWING, D.D. 75 cents. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


q40 & Y42 Broadway, New York. 
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THINGS EW AND OLD 


ROLAND GRAEME, KNIGHT. 


A Romance of Our Time. By AGNES MAULE MACHAR, 
author of ‘* Stories of New France,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 


MURVALE EASTMAN. 


ian Socialism. 
} paper, 50c. 


\ graphic novel of Chris By ALBION 


W. TOURGEE. Cloth, $1 
FOUR HUNDRED YEARS 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


General Introduction by JOHN LORD, D. D., LL. D. 
author of “ Beacon Lights of History’”’; the History of 
the American People trom 1492 to 1892, by Prof. J. 
H. PATTON, Ph. D. In 2 vols., 8vo., cloth, gilt top, $5.00. 


TYPICAL TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


Edited by Prof. ROBERT R. RAYMOND, late Prin- 
¢ipal Boston School of Oratory. Charming narratives 
(-argely in Shakespeare’s own words) interwoven with 
copious extracts from the dramatic text. Beautifully 
Illustrated. Holiday edition, cloth decorated, gilt 
edges, $1.75. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The True Story of a Great Life. By WILLIAM O. 
STODDARD, one of President Lincoln’s Confidential 
Secretaries. New and revised edition. Portraits and 
lilustrations. Cloth, $2.00. 


FACE TO FACE WITH THE MEXICANS. 


Seven years of familiar intercourse with them. By 
CANNY CHAMBERS GoocH. 200 Illustrations. Popu- 
iar edition. Cloth, $2.50; cloth, gilt, $3.00; half mo- 
rocco, $5.00. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S WORKS. 


‘A Book of Prayer,’ 75c. and _ $1.00; ‘‘ Norwood,” his 
only novel, $1.25; ‘‘ Patriotic Addresses,” $2.00; “ Ser- 
mons,’ $1.50 per vol.; “ Evolution and Religion,” 91.50; 
“Lite of Jesus the Christ” [completed], $5.50; ‘* Yale 
Leetures on Preaching” (3 vols. in one], $2.00; ** Com- 
forting Thoughts,” 75c. and $1.00; ete. 


TOURGEE’S NOVELS. 
Of Slavery, the War, Ku-Klux times, and the New 
South (‘fA Fool’s Errand,” ‘‘ Bricks without Straw,” 
ete.), $1.50 per vol. Seven vols., $10.00. 


TWO CHARMING BOOKS. 


“ Midnight Talks at the Club” and “ Beyond the Bourn” 
(Three Days in the Other World). By Amos K. FISKE. 
Mach 1l6mo, vellum cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


*,* All booksellers, or the publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, N. Y. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


OUR SCHOLARS FOR CHRIST 


An appeal to Sabbath School Teachers, 
Cuoristian Parents and Workers among the 
Young. 


By REV. R. BALLANTINE. 


Paper covers. Price $2.40 per 100. 
Postage 26 cents. 


32mo, 


Address orders to 


H. D. NOWES & CO.. 


13} Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Aids bound up with 


THE KE. & S. TEACHERS’ BIBLE 
are a Library of Scholarly and reliable helps to the 
preper understanding of the Scriptures. 

P wie ee ean list, free. 
E. & J.B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 


Cassell Publishing Company's 


NEW BOOKS. 


By BARRY PAIN. 
PLAWTHINGS AND PARODIES. 


By Barry Parn, author of ‘In a Canadian 
Canoe,” ete. 1 vol.,12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


A delightful volume of burlesque, sketches and short 
stories in the happiest vein of this highly popular 
writer: 

“Barry Pain has brought the modern short story, and 
the modern story is a short one, to perfeetion.”— Chicago 
Tribune. 


A HOLIDAY EDITION. 
THE FATE OF FENELLA. 


By Justin H. McCartny, M.P., A. Conan 
DoyY Le, ARTHUR A’ BECKETT, CLEMENT SCOTT, 
G. MANVILLE FENN, F. ANSTEY and other 
well-known authors. 

Holiday Edition, with 25 full-page illustrations. 
1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, elegant, $1.50. 
“Well done.”—WNew York Recorder. 


By GEORGES OHNET. 
NIMROD & CO. 


A Novel. By Grorexrs OuNeT, author of ‘‘ The 
Soul of Pierre,’ ‘‘The Forge Master,” etc. 
Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. Cas- 
sell’s Sunshine Series. 


Pronounced the equal, if not indeed the rival, of the 
author’s famous work, “ The Forge Master.” 


GREEN 


A Love Story. By V. ScHALLENBERGER. 1 
vol., 16mo, unique cloth binding, 50 cents. 
The ‘* Unknown’ Library. 


"RHA. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 
OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 
By Frank Barrett, author of “The Admi- 


rable Lady Biddy Fane,’’ ete. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


“One of those novels which it is nowadays refreshing 
to lay one’s hands on.’’— Chicago Times. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS SDAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘‘ In His Name” in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN OAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flash-liyht Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selling book ever published. Agents Wanted,— 
both Menand Women. 07 We Give Credit, Extra Terms 
and Pay Freights. Outfit free. Write for circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Conn. 

Also 5,000 Lady Agents Wanted on Special Terms f 


WORTHINGTON’S MAGAZINE 


‘a 
a New, Choice, splendidly Mlustrated Monthly for the ere: 
Brimfull of good things for all,— a $4 magazine for 82.50. 
The Brightest, Purest, Best, and Cheapest out. Mary A. 
Invermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, and 
scores of others write forit. he best chance ever offered to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


DIALOCUE 4x» ORICINAL 
EXERCISES for the Sunday School 
Entertainment, 10¢. SKIDMORE 
& CO., 85 John St., New York. 


PINOKIT 


IN 


A EL PT 
Can't YOU give them out? 
scarf pins, 


RST TER | 


solid silver button-hooks, a choice among 100 books, etc., for distributing 25 to 300 cards. 


If not, wou't you show this to a boy or a girl friend ? 


want. Membership Cards for our ROUND TABLE OR- 


Ww 
Hi .@) Mi E W 0 R K id DER which are free—given to boys and girls of your town. 


We offer silver 


rubber stamps bearing your name, silver thimbles, pocket-knives, card cases, gold pens, 


Full. partic- 


wers furnished on receipt of postal, giving your full name and address. Apply to Harpers Young 
People, 333 Pearl Street, New Work, N. ¥. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 


“This series, as it advances, inno way decreases in 
excellence.” 
Uniform 12mo Volumes. With Photograyure Portraits, 


cloth extra, $1.25 each. 
VOLUMES. 


NEW 
9. CHRIST IS ALL. By the Rey. Hand- 


LEY C. G. MouLE, M.A., Prineipal of Ridley 
Hall, Cambridge, England. 


10. PLAIN WORDS on GREAT THEMES. 


By the REY. J. OSWALD DyKEs, D. D., Princi- 
pal of the English Presbyterian College, London. 


VOL UMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
1. By His Grace the Archbishop of CAN- 


TERBURY.— LIVING THEOLOGY. 
“Full of wise counsels and generous sympathies,”— 
Times. 


2. By the Rey. ALEXANDER MACLA- 


REN, D.D.— THE CONQUERING CHRIST. Sec- 
ond Edition. 

“Doctrinal yet practical, full of literary fopune: and 
suppressed spiritual passion, Evangelical without being 
narrow, moral without ceasing to be Evangelical; ser- 
mons no man could hear without profit, and every man 
may read with advantage.” — Speuker. 


3. By the Lord Bishop of DERRY. — 


VERBUM CRUCIS. Second Edition. 


“The eloquent Dr. Alexander has done a rare thing 
for him — he has publisheda volume of sermons. ... The 
man of culture, thought, trained observationand holy 
life reveals itself in every line.’ — Glasyow Herald. 


4, By the Rey. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, 


M. A.— ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY. 
** Circulation forbidden in Russia by the Official 
Censor. 


5. By the Lord Bishop of WAKEFIELD. 


— THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD, 


6. By the Rey. H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D., 


Principal of Cheshunt College.—LIGHT AND 
PEACE: Sermons and Addresses. 


7. By the Rey. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, 


M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester Ca- 
thedral.— THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


8. By the Rev. CHARLES HADDON 

SPURGEON.— MESSAGES TO THE MULTITUDE. 

For sale at bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers and Importers, 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


RELIGIOUS. CLASSigs: 


GOLDEN WORKS for DAILY COUNSEL. 
16mo, cloth, red edge, $1.00; gilt edge, $1.25; white and 
gold, $1.25. 

PILGRIWS PROGRESS. 
16mo, white and gold, gilt edge, $1.25. 

TELL JESUS. 
16mo, white and gold, gilt edge, $1.00. 

THE SOUL’S INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 
18mo, plain edge, 50 cents; red edge, 75 cents; white 
and gold, 75 cents. 


Four Notable Books. 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY. 
THE CADETS OF FLEMMING HALL. 
IN BLUE CREEK CANON. 
HALF A DOZEN GIRLS. 


HALF A DOZEN BOYS. 


12mo, illustrated, $1.25 each. Full of enthusiasm, ex- 
citing adventures, genial fun and of high purpose. 


A New Book by the author of 
**The Blind Brother” and ** Burnham Breaker.” 


The Riverpark Rebellion 


and a Tale of the Towpath. . 


12mo, illustrated, $1.00. Clean, exciting, bright and 
delightful, glowing with life and energy. we, 


Three Notable Books. 


By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D. D. 
THE EVERY DAY OF LIFE. 
MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. 
SILENT TIMES. 


16mo, parti-cloth, gilt top, $1.00; white and gold, $1.25; 
levant morocco, $2.50. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 


“TS IT TRUE” 


That inexperienced, but paeree and respectable nae 
make $10.00 per day selling books? Well, that de- 
pends upon whether they have the right book. It is 
quite usual for such a person to sell six copies of Stery 
of America in a forenoon, That is because it tells 
everything of any special interest that has happened 
from the discovery and conquest of the New World 
down to the present eventful year. It tells just what 
you care to know. It is full of incident and reads like a 
romance. No one author, however great, could write 
such a book. To make it, Dr. Mabie, the distinguished 
editor of The Christian _Union, called to his aid such 
prominent writers as Hon. John Sherman, Con- 
ress miae Breckenridge, Bishop Vincent, Prof. Thorpe, 
r. Shaw, Dr. Doolittle, Miss Frances som Willard, Col, 
Bright and others, each of whom was assigned the sub- 
ject he was pre-eminently qualified to write upon. 
Think of it! 900 pages, 350 illustrations. All new. Write 
for illustrated circular and terms. No capital required, 
except $1 for outfit. aay 


JOHN ©. WINSTON & CO., Philada,, Pa. — 


‘ 
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A New and Cheaper Edition. 


JOHN G. PATON, Missionary to the New Hebrides. 


An Autobiography, edited by his brother. 


A. T. Pierson, D.D. Fully illustrated. 


‘T have just laid down the most robust and t! 


met with in many a day 
L. Cuyler, D.D. 


“ T consider it unsurpassed in missionary biography. 


pei SR 


ONARY RECORDS. 


Fully Illustrated, 


With an introductory ncte by Rev. 
2vols., boxed, 12mo., cloth, gilt top, ze¢ $2.00 
ie most fascinating piece cf autobiography that I have 


John G. Paton was made ef the same stuff with Livingstone.”— Theodore 


In the whole course of my extensive reading, 


on these topics, a more stimulating, inspiring, and every way first-class book has not fallen into my hands, 
Everybody ought to read it.”—Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 

*“‘ Perhaps the most important addition for many years to the library of mis-ionary literature is the 
autobiography of John G,. Paton.”— The Christian Advocate. 


HENRY MARTYN, Saint and Scholar. 


First Modern Missionary to the Mohammedans. 1781-1812. 


reese. 
top. 


With Portrait, Map 


By George Smith, 
Large 8vo., cloth, gilt 
$3.50 


and Illustrations, 


The author has. with the skill already displayed in his life of Corey and Duff, produced in this volume 


what will, in all probability, become the standard life 
“Dr. Smith fills up with healthy human detail 


of Henry Martyn. 
what before lay in bare outline. We have herea Mars 


tyn who can talk, laugh, and fall in love like other people, but who, while relating himself wholesomely in 
this way to the rest of his fellows, in what was special to his character and his work, still rises to heights that 


pierce the heavens.”—‘‘ Christian World.” 


i *“ The whole biography is brightened up, with local colouring that could only be introduced by a 
writer who had himself spent years of usefulness in India.” —‘* The Scotsman.” 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post paid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


NEW YORK: 
30 Union Sq., East. 


Do you needa magazine 
for the children ? 


Joun G. Wuirtier wrote: “It is little to say of ST. NICH- 
OLAS that tt 1s the best child’s periodical in the world.” 


Try the November 
“ST. NICHOLAS.” 


It begins a new volume and contains 


First chapters of a new serial story for 
girls, ‘‘ Polly Oliver's Problem,” by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, author of ‘‘Timothy’s 
Quest,” etc. Illustrated. 

First chapters of a new serial story for 
boys, ‘““The White Cave,” by W. O. 
Stoddard. A story of life in Australia. 
Iilustrated. 

“An exquisite three-page poem by John 
G. Whittier,=—describing the visit of a 
party of young girls to the poet’s home. 

“AYoung Marsh-hawk,”’ an out-of-door 
paper by John Burroughs. Illustrated. 

“Uncle Jack's Great Run,” by Tudor 
Jenks. Illustrated. 


scribe for a year. 
THE CENTURY CO., 33 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. §. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


Ti FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


7Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y. 
Chicago, Il.; and Los Angeles, Cal. Wo-page 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK Co. 


THE MISSES ELY’S 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
4 oak Sage Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York. 


| FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY | 


This ts the time to begin subscriptions to ST. NICHOLAS. 
the new volume. Buy tt on the news-stands (25 cents), or send $3.00 and sub- 
December will bz a beautiful Christmas number. 


| 


CHICAGO: 
148-150 Madison 


‘‘Inanimate Things Animated.’’ The 
first of a new series of funny pictures. 

“The Siren,’ a sea-story by Henry 
Bacon. Iilustrated. 

“Winter at the Zoo.’ 
illustrations of animals. 

“From Reveille to Taps.’ 
diers. Illustrated. 

These are only a few of the good things 
in this beautiful number of ST. NICH- 
OLAS. There are poems by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Margaret Johnson 
and others, a capital fairy story, several 
stories of adventure, instruction in ‘‘Our 
Neighbor John,”’ etc., etc. 


With eighteen 


» 


About sol- 


DISD SSE OTSVEDBAS OVO SS SB 


November opens 


Address 
East 17th Street, New York. 


The Best Hymn Book 


FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE, 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND PRAYER MEETING, 


Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 


COMBINED. 


400 Pages. 438 Hymns. 
Music, 860 per 100; 7@c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 


74 West 4th St., Cinn. ' 76 East 9th St., New York. 


Good Musie—worth learning, worth remembe: ing 


Christmas Music. 


Pilgrim New No. XXV. 
° Good Tidings of Geod. 
Tea 
Children’s | jhe 


I. Christmas Goepe!. 
IV. Manger Child. 
IX. Child bnmannuel. 

XIII. Coronation. 
| XVII. The Guiding Star. 


Services. : 


TUFTS & HAZARD. | 


Price 4c.; 100 copies, #4. 
Samples 2c. 


Cong’! Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


OUR CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Is Now Ready. 


j A Charming Service. 
Star and Neepter. . {° Wn cece iccmea, 
Send Stamp for Specimen Copy. 


Price $4.00 per hundred. By mail, postpaid, 5 cents 
each; 60 cents per dozen; $4.50 per hundred. 


Order Early! 
| A choice, festive Can- 


Court of Christmas. — { Avhoige,festive can- 


Froelich. Price 20 cents each; $2.00 per doz., mailed. 


We Have Two New Books to Offer. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Cleanings { For Gospel Meetings and Young 
° 


| People’s Societies; also for Sunday 
Schools, where it is desirable to use the same book. 
It is the largest and most complete Praise Book ever 
offered for #30 per hundred. 


Send 35 Cents for Specimen Copy in Boards. 
{ For Sunday Schools exclu- 


Jeweled Crown. (sively. A superb book of 


new music, with something good for every occasion. 
Price 35 cents each; $3.66 per dozen; $30 per hundred. 
Sample pages free. Address, 


ASA HULE, 150 Nassau St.. N.Y. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


SANTA CLAUS AND THE FAIRIES; 
or a Midwinter-night’s Dream. By Dr. W. 
HOWARD DOANE. This new Cantata is replete 
with easy melodies, Humorous Dialogue-Parts, 
Recitations, Effective Choruses, etc. Hasily ren- 
dered. Price 30 cents by mail. 

KING OFNATIONS. A new Christmas Service 
(No. 15) by the Rev. ROBERT LuwRy. 16 
pages. Scriptureand Song. Composed with ref- 
erence to the present time. Price 5cents by mail. 

CHRISTMAS CROWNS. On the Kinder- 
garten plan. By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS and H. P. 
MAIN. A new service containing motion songs, 
in connection with Christmas wreaths. Printed 
in colors. Price 6 cents each by mail. 

THE CHRISTMAS KING, a Feast of 
Flags. On the Kindergarten plan. By Mrs. 
WILBUR F. CRAFTS. Suited to Columbian year, 
introducing flags of principal nations, ete. Printed 
in colors. Price 6 cents each by mail. (12, Flags, 
$1.18 by mail; 24 Flags, $2.36 by mail.) 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 23, 
a variety of beautiful original Carots. 
cents by mail. 

RECITATIONS 
TIME, No. 3. 
4 cents. 


_.. 4 large line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, ete. 


MAIN CO., 
76 2. 9th St., N.Y. 


contains 
Price 4 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
Choice, fresh, simple. Price 


THE BICLOW & 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


containing bright new Carols 
and a Responsive Service, Best 
composers of Sunday School music represented. 16 pp. Price, 
5 Cents Postpaid. 


The New Born King, 


Christmas Selections 


a New Christmas Service of Song 
and _ Responses, prepared by 
C. H. Gabriel. Frice 5 Cts., Postpai Other Services, at 
the same price, are, ‘Christmas Joy Bells,” "“Noel,” 
“Good Willto Men,” ‘Peace on Earth,” **The Christ 


of Bethlehem.” ‘ 7 : 
H Hy a Holi tert rae) 
A Christmas Reverie, geod piaicscc ty Ww. vc. 


Mason, Price 10 Cents, Postpaid. 


The Wonderful Story, 20°cemts Postpan 


20 Cents Postpaid. 


' Juvenile Cantatas: 


“A Jolly Ohristmas,” by C. H. Gabriel, (Just Issued). “One 
Christmas Eve,” “A Christmas Vision.” “Catching 
KrisaKringle.” “Santa Claus& Co.,” ‘The New Santa 
Claus,” “Santa Claus’Mistake.” “JudgeSanta Claus,” 
“The Waifs’ Christmas.” Price, of each 30 Cents, 
Postpaid. 

“BETHLEREM” a beautiful cantata. for 
Weatherly and Root. Price, 50 Cents. ‘ 

MUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain appro- 
priate Christmas Anthems. F 2 y 

Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on ap- 
plication, 


Price, 


adults, by 


—PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Musie Co. The John Church Co., 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York, 
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CALENDAR. 

Christian Workers’ Convention, Boston, Nov. 10-16. 

National Prison Congress, Baltimore, Dec. 3-8. 

National University Extension Conference, Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 29, 30. 

News from the Churches 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF CON- 
GREGATIONALISM. 

The Congregational churches of New Haven, 
Ct., with a single exception, suspended the 
regular services on Sunday evening, Oct. 23, 
and held a union meeting in the First Church. 
This is a very uncommon procedure for these 
churches, but they enjoyed the fellowship so 
much that it is likely to be repeated as occa- 
sion offers. The following day was to be 
celebrated by the Congregational Club as the 
300th anniversary of modern Congregational- 
ism and so the Congregational Union took this 
opportunity to stir up an interest in modern 
and local denominational affairs. The ad- 
dresses were by Prof. Samuel Harris, D.D., 
on The Distinctive Principles of Congrega- 
tionalism, by Rey. T. T. Munger, D.D., on 
The Influence of Congregationalism on Civil 
Institutions and by Rev. I. C. Meserve on The 
Mutual Relations of Local Congregational 
Churches. A collection was taken for the 
local union. There were thirteen ministers 
on the platform and the people could not all 
get into the building. An Associated Press 
dispatch was brought to the platform telling 
of the death of Mrs. Harrison, and public 

prayer was offered for the family. 

Although September was probably the month 
in 1692 when the first hidden church of Inde- 
pendents was organized in Southwark, Lon- 
don, the club did not get ready to celebrate 
until all the Columbus festivities were out of 
the way. Large preparations were made and 
the occasion was one of great pleasure and 
profit. Over 300 members and guests sat down 
to the tables in Warner’s Hall. The supper 
was furnished by the ladies of the Seamen’s 
Friend Society. Gathering later, in the First 
Church, there was a full house to hear the 
program. The first address was by Rey. C. R. 
Palmer, D.D., and was of a historical charac- 
ter. Rev. E. P. Parker, D. D., read his poem 
of the Pilgrims and Rey. A. J. F. Behrends, 
D, D., read a paper in which he set forth Con- 
gregationalism as a repudiation of theological 
dogmatism and ecclesiastical centralization. 
Two original hymns were contributed, one by 
Prof. S. E. Baldwin and the other by Mrs. 
W. W. McLane. 

Quite an interest in the history of our order 
has been stimulated by this anniversary cele- 
bration. Several sermons have been preached 
on the subject, and in one church several mem- 
bers have been appointed to prepare twenty- 
minute papers on topics in the early history 
of Congregationalism, one of which is to be 
read each week at the close of the midweek 
prayer meeting. 

The Monday Ministers’ Meeting has spent 
two sessions in discussing the Brotherhood of 
Christian Unity. Opinions vary greatly as to 
the practicability of the scheme. Some criti- 
cised the pledge because it did not require a 
belief in the atonement as a condition of Chris- 
tianfellowship. Most of the ministers adopted 
the suggestion of the brotherhood to preach 
on Christian unity on Oct. 30. JACOBUS. 


FROM WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Rey. S. M. Newman, D. D., of the First 
Church, is now in Italy, much improved in 
health, and expects to return by the middle 
of December. Rev. M. R. Fishburn, the as- 
sistant pastor, has proved himself a ‘worker 
that needeth not to be ashamed.” Prepara- 
tions are now being made to open the reading- 
room every evening in the week. The women 
are putting down new carpets on the floors 
of the social room and the west parlor and 
the trustees are contemplating the purchase 
of opera chairs in the organ loft for the choir 
of fifty voices. 

Rey. G. W. Moore and wife were givena 
reception, Oct. 10, by Lincoln Memorial Church 
on their departure to the South to engage in 
work under the A. M. A. Mr. Moore’s pastor- 
ate here was eminently successful. On the 
Same evening Rey. Eugene Johnson was in- 


troduced to the friends as the successor of 
Mr. Moore. 5 

Plymouth Church is organizing a choir of 
forty voices. A fine vocalion has been placed 
in the church by the young people. Mount 
Pleasant Church has opened a mission nearer 
the center of the city which with care will 
grow into a church. 

The Tabernacle is blessed with more of a 
spiritual interest than has ever been known. 
Its prayer meetings are largely attended, its 
Sabbath school well organized. Professor 
Stephens of New York, a prominent gospel 
singer, will soon take charge of the music, 
having been appointed head of the music 
department in Howard University. 

Falls Church, Va., is still without a pastor, 
but is looking for the right man. There is 
excellent material in this church, much of it 
from New England. The church in Herndon, 
under the lead of Dr. J. K. Mason, is doing 
excellent work in rather a difficult field. 
Congregationalism has never presented a bet- 
ter appearance than now in and around the 
national capital. G. J. J. 


FROM OHIO. 

Cleveland Congregationalists believe in fel- 
lowship between city and country, and Con- 
gregationally speaking Cleveland has already 
annexed a goodly portion of Northern Ohio. 
This fellowship was visibly illustrated Oct. 24, 
for the Lake Shore Association and the Con- 
gregational Club called ministers and laymen. 
from as far away as Sandusky, Mansfield and 
Ashtabula. 

The Lake Shore Association is a voluntary 
association of Congregational ministers who 
live on, or near, the Lake Shore Railroad. It 
meets twice a year, and its meetings are uni- 
formly marked by strong papers and intellec- 
tually stimulating discussions. 

Monday evening the Congregational Club 
held its first meeting for the season. It was 
ladies’ night and the spacious rooms were 
crowded. Sixteen new names were proposed, 
and the necessity of fixing a membership limit 
received its annual reference to a committee. 
The executive committee was instructed to 
arrange for a Congregational rally, similar to 
the one held in Chicago last spring. Rev. 
J.R. Nichols read a careful review of the re- 
cent meeting of the National Council, and was 
followed by E. J. Goodrich, Dr. Schauffler, 
Rev. T. K. Noble of Norwalk, Ct., Secretary 
Fraser, Rey. C. 8. Mills, Dr. Tenney and Prof. 
G. F. Wright, Rev. R. R. Davies and President 
Ford. All agreed that while questions of ad- 
ministration and business had overshadowed 
the consideration of larger themes, the council 
had been providentially guided to a wise solu- 
tion of vital problems. It made history and 
its action marked distinct enlargement of our 
denominational life. A quartette from the 
Euclid Avenue Church choir added greatly 
to the interest of the occasion. 

The beautiful new buildings of the College 
for Women ot Western Reserve University, 
which have been given by Mrs. Eliza Clark 
and Mrs. Samuel Mather of Cleveland, were 
formally dedicated Oct. 24. Rey. H. C. 
Hadyn, D.D., offered the dedicatory prayer, 
President Thwing received the keys from the 
building committees and Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer made the principal address. The 
buildings face Wade Park and are just across 
Euclid Avenue from the Adelbert College 
buildings. After the exercises at Clark Hall 
Guilford Cottage, the first of the homes made 
for girls who come to the college from outside 
the city, was dedicated. Here the address 
was delivered by Miss Guilford, for whom the 
cottage is named. In every way the prospects 
of the college seem bright. With a freshman 
class of over fifty and with large accessions to 
the upper classes the institution has passed 
beyond the experimental stage. 

Cleveland churches have entered with vigor 
upon the new year’s work. Grace Church, 
Rev. J. H. Hull, pastor, has just begun to 
issue printed weekly invitations. A series of 
lectures and entertainments is announced for 
the winter. A people’s service is held Sunday 
evenings, with addresses on popular themes 
and music led by an orchestra. Jennings 
Avenue will not break ground for its new in- 

\ 


stitutional building until spring. A finely 
equipped Boys’ Brigade, limited to thirty 
members, is ‘being organized. Brooklyn is 
building an addition to its house of worship. 
Hough Avenue ladies recently held an all day 
meeting and reported some $35 as the pro- 
ceeds of an investment of twenty-five cents by 
each member. The method was unanimously 
voted to be more profitable and satisfactory 
than a church fair. 

-Union Church, Rey. E. E. Scoville, pastor, 
dedicated its new house of worship, Oct. 23, 
with the sermon by Rey. C. S. Mills and dedi- 
catory prayer by Secretary Fraser. The build- 
ing and furnishings cost about $3,700, and the 
C.C. B.8.’s grant of $500 pays the last bills. 
The building was occupied for several months 
before dedication, and the congregation and 
Sunday school already find it too small. A 
large choral society has been organized to 
lead the music, that expense being met by 
special subscriptions. The Detroit Street 
Mission in West Cleveland is holding special 
services preparatory to the coming of Evan- 
gelist A. T. Reed. Mr. F. J. Van Horn of 
Oberlin Seminary supplies the Lake View 
Mission of Euclid Avenue Church. Madison 
Avenue Church is still pastorless, but its 
work goes on steadily under the direction of 
its officers and with the efficient help of two 
lady missionaries. Students from Oberlin 
conduct services at Music Hall every Sunday 
and do pastoral work in the central part of 
the city. Park Church has its new building 
inclosed and Dr. Berger has an Oberlin stu- 
dent assisting in pastoral work. Plymouth 
is preparing for an elaborate celebration of 
its fortieth anniversary. Prof. G. F. Wright 
is delivering a course of twelve lectures be- 
fore the Plymouth Club. Dr. Schauffler has 
bought a lot in the Fleet Street District and 
will soon put up another chapel for Bohemian 
work. Miss Ella Hobart has returned from 
Poland, where she has spent several months 
studying the Polish language in preparation 
for her work in Cleveland and in the Bible 
Readers’ Home, 

The church in Painesville joins other 
churches in revival meetings led by Major 
Cole. Rochester is rejoicing in a revival un- 
der Rev. K. H. Crane, who adds the eare of 
this church to his New London pastorate. 

The new church in Chillicothe, Rev. M. K. 
Pasco, pastor, is now worshiping in a store- 
room which is already much too small for its 
rapidly growing Sunday school. Options have 
been secured on eligible lots and a building 
project is under way, but the church will need 
generous help from sister churches in other 
parts of the State. It is the only church of 
any denomination in a section of the city con- 
taining over three thousand people and the 
only Congregational church on the Scioto Val- 
ley railroad between Columbus and Ironton, 

Eastwood Church, Columbus, Rey. R. S. 
Lindsay, pastor, dedicated its commodious 
and beautiful new chapel Oct. 23. Rey. I. W. 
Metcalf preached in the morning and offered 
the dedicatory prayer. Dr. Gladden preached 
an inspiring sermon in the afternoon and after 
a clear statement of the financial needs of the 
church by V. C. Ward, chairman of the trus- 
tees, Dr. Gladden asked the congregation to 
pledge the $5,100 which was needed to dedi- 
cate the property free of debt. Within half 
an hour more than $6,300 was pledged, most 
of it by the members of the congregation, who 
had already given generously and with great 
self-sacrifice, and the amount was increased in 
the evening to $6,700. The church was organ- 
ized in 1882 with forty-nine members. It 
now has 326 members and owns property 
worth $23,000, all paid for or covered by good 
pledges, and has about $1,500 more with which 
it will at once put up the walls of the main 
building. Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Sessions, who 
have always been generous friends of the en- 
terprise, gave one of the lots and $1,800 for the 
building and other generous help came from 
members of the First Church. But with these 
notable exceptions nearly all the money has 
come from the self-sacrificing gifts of the East- 
wood Church people, led by their devoted and 
able pastor. rae 
_ The church has just voted unanimously to — 
hold no more fairs or entertainments for the ~ 
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purpose of raising money, but to secure money 
for all purposes only by voluntary pledges at 
the beginning of the year. All seats are free, 
the church is very wisely located on Twenty- 
first Street, near Broad Street, and no church 
in the State has better prospects for useful- 
ness and growth. I. W. M. 


NOTES FROM IOWA. 

The autumn finds nearly all the Iowa pas- 
tors at the post of duty carrying on an aggres- 
sive campaign. Several of the local associa- 
tions have held meetings of unusual interest. 
The Mitchell Association met with the church 
at Rockford. The brethren came early and 
stayed till the close. There were strong pa- 
pers, Suggestive discussions and a true spirit 
of fellowship. The Rockford church has an 
attractive house of worship and an efficient 
pastor in Rey. C. E. Taggart. 

Most of the stronger churches are doing sub- 
stantial work without any attempt at display. 
Thechurchin Keokuk, under Rey. H. M. Penni- 
man, has organized a thriving Junior Endeavor 
Society, is planning to open a mission in a 
needy place and gives evidence of advance- 
ment in increased congregations and deeper 
interest in the prayer meetings. The church 
in Burlington continues to be a tower of 
strength in one of the most beautiful cities of 
the State. This could not be otherwise with 
two such pastors as Dr. William Salter and 
Dr. G. D. Herron. The latter is drawing large 
audiences of thinking men. Dr. Salter re- 
cently issued a valuable Columbian Calendar 
giving many points of interest in the voyage 
of Columbus. The church in Muscatine hopes 
to havea new house of worship ina few months. 
The next State Association will be held in that 
city and there will be services commemorative 
of the fiftieth anniversary of Dr. A. B. Rob- 
bins’s pastorate. Rey. F. T. Lee proves to be 
just the man to succeed Dr. Robbins and carry 
forward the work. 

During the first fourteen months of the pas- 
torate of Rev. F. E. Hopkins at the First 
Church, Dubuque, seventy-five have been 
added to the membership. The galleries have 
been refurnished to accommodate the increased 
congregations and all the national societies 
have been placed upon the schedule of benev- 
olences. The pastor conducts a large adult 
Bible class. Forty-two have been added to 
the First Church, Ottumwa, since the first of 
January. The church building has been im- 
proved until it is one of the most attractive in 
the city, the contributions to foreign missions 
have been increased and the congregations 
are larger than ever before. Rev. L. F. Berry, 
the pastor for two years, has every reason to be 
encouraged. 

The First Church in Sioux City is making 
its power felt in several lines of practical 
Christianity. An industrial school, begun 
three years ago, has grown to large propor- 
tions and holds weekly meetings. There is 
also in process of organization a servant girls’ 
union and night school, with the purpose of 
doing something to bring about a more definite 
Christian relation between such girls and their 
employers. There is need of much work in 
this direction and if Dr. Darling, the able and 
popular pastor, will find a solution for the 
problem he will take rank with the first re- 
formers of the age. The many friends of Dr. 
A.W. Archibald in the State trust that he wiil 
not be induced to leave his present field of 
labor even for such an attractive opening as 
that at Hyde Park, Mass. The church in Os- 
kaloosa is happy in the expectation that soon 
it will have a pastor. The church in Mason 
City held special meetings in the summer 
which resulted in the addition of several mem- 
bers and the general quickening of the spir- 
itual life of the community. Ww. W. G. 

THE BUSINESS MEN’S SUNDAY 
EVENING CLUB. 

The church in Menasha, Wis., like many 
other churches, has always been troubled to 
know what to do with its Sunday evening 
service. Last: May, the pastor, Rev. William 
Woodmansee, invited a number of gentlemen 
—most of them non-church-goers—to a lunch 
at the hotel. About twenty were present. 
After lunch Mr. Woodmansee frankly stated 
the case. He had confidence in these gentle- 


men as business men, he believed they were 


in sympathy with the moral interests of the 
city and that they believed in the work he was 
trying to doin the church, and yet the even- 
ing service was a comparative failure for lack 
of their active interest. 

He then proposed a plan by which they 
should show their interest, namely, an organ- 
ization in which each one should have some- 
thing to do. The gentlemen cordially fell in 
with the plan and organized what is called 
the Business Men’s Sunday Evening Club. 
Committees were chosen having charge of 
these departments of the work: finance, print- 
ing, social, music, invitation, devotional and 
membership. The devotional and music com- 
mittees have a share with the pastor in arrang- 
ing the program, which is printed each week. 
The pastor preaches fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and with the music and responsive readings 
the service is an hour or more in length. It is 
not less but more religious than before and 
the men want the tone of earnestness not 
lessened but increased. The club has about 
forty members at present. The strength of 
the movementis in getting the mento do some- 
thing. The fact that so many new men are 
known to be interested interests the whole 
city. 

After six months’ trial the church is ready 
to recommend the plan. The evening congre- 
gations are about six times as large as before. 
This affects the morning service slightly, as 
some will go out only once and some that pre- 
ferred the morning now choose the evening 
service. Butinasmuchas during the day fully 
five times a8 many people attend church as did 
before the loss is far outweighed. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

The first fall meeting of the Old Colony Congrega- 
gational Club was held in Brockton, Oct. 24. The 
speaker was Rev. I. J. Lansing of Worcester and 
his theme The Labor Crisis in 1892. The address 
called forth frequent and hearty applause as its 
plain and sometimes startling points were presented. 
——As the outgrowth of a Sunday school and weekly 
prayer meeting which have been sustained for a 
number of months by the Porter Church, in the lo- 
cality known as Salisbury Square, a movement is in 
progress for the purchase of a lot and the erection 
of achapel. A generous sum has already been sub- 
scribed and the coming season will doubtless wit- 
ness the erection of a suitable building for this 
promising enterprise. The South Church has begun 
a similar movement in another section of the city 
and has a chapel building nearly finished. 


Rey. R. E. Ely closed his work at Hope Church, 
Cambridge, last Sunday, in order to give more time 
than he otherwise could to the university extension 
or college settlement movement there known as the 
Prospect Union, ‘an association of the men of Har- 
vard University and of Cambridge.” This work, 
started by Mr. Ely, has reached an enrollment of 
some 300 men, and is one of the most promising 
movements of the kind in this vicinity. Mr. 
Ely, who began the Hope Church work, under 
the auspices of Prospect Street Church, in June, 
1888, and had so developed it that a church was 
organized in December, 1890, leaves with the love 
of both these churches which, while regretting to 
lose him, agree with him that he seems specially 
called to the new line of work. 

Rey. H. J. Patrick, D. D., presided at the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting in Pilgrim Hall last Monday 
morning and Rey. J. W. Wellman, D. D., led in 
prayer. The A. M. A. anniversary at Hartford was 
the subject discussed, mainly in reports from those 
who had been in attendance. Rev. Nehemiah Boynton 
spoke as one of the executive committee. Mr. Fred- 
erick Riggsof the Santee Agency, Rev. G. W. Moore, 
just appointed field missionary of the association, 
Rev. J. R. McLean of Macon, Ga., and Rev. G. R. 
Clark of Athens, Ga., the last three being colored 
brethren, made interesting addresses. The meeting 


-was hearty, hopeful and enthusiastic and its spirit 


indicated enlarged contributions to the association 
the coming year. 

Olivet Church, Springfield, observed with fitting 
services last Sunday the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the coming of its pastor, Rev. L. H. Cone. In the 
morning Mr. Cone preached a historical sermon and 
in the evening pastors of the different churches 
made addresses of congratulation. Monday evening 
a reception was held in the church. 


Maine. 

The church in Woodford, Rev. E. P. Wilson, pas- 
tor, entertained the Cumberland Conference most 
hospitably Oct. 26. The material bounty was in 
keeping witb the provisions of the program. The 
discussions were practical, spiritual and revivalistic 


in their tone and of a high order. The topics were: 
What fruit ought we as members of this conference 
to bear abundantly if we would glorify our Father in 
heaven? and What is that abiding in Christ which is 
the necessary prerequisite if we would have power 
with God in prayer and if we would bring forth 
much fruit? Along what lines can we best work as 
churches to secure the greatest results for good for 
ourselves and the world? and What more can we 
do for the children and young people connected 
with our congregations in the Endeavor Society and 
in the Sunday school? The conference took action 
restoring its midwinter session, dropped by vote 
last year, making this the only conference in New 
England that holds three meetings annually. A 
memorial was passed regarding the late Rev. I. P. 
Warren, D.D., editor of the Christian Mirror. 


Oxford Conference held its autumnal session at 
Andover. Topicsengaging the attention were: What 
Is a Church? Who Should Be Its Members and 
What Are the Instrumentalities to Accomplish Its 
Work? The Relations Between the Christian En- 
deavor Work and the Pastor, Mission Work at Home 
and Abroad.—Piscataquis met at Blanchard and 
considered whether as Christians we are prepared to 
do our best work for the coming months, what do 
we need and how shall we meet that need, Sabbath 
observance, duty toward those who do not attend 
public worship and to the outlying districts.—— 
Somerset had an interesting session at Norridge- 
wock. Topics for discussion were: What Shall Be 
Our Plans and Expectations for This Winter? What 
Should We Aim to Do? Is It Expedient That We 
Employ Evangelists? What Does Friendship for 
Christ Mean and What Does It Require of Us? 
What Is It to Be a Christian and Why Should We 
Be? Family Worship, Toward What Are We Drift- 
ing? What the Church of the Future Is to Be.—— 
Kennebec met with the church in Hallowell. Sub- 
jects discussed: The Ideal Christian of the Coming 
Century, How Will He Differ from the Actual Chris- 
tian of the Present Time? What New Work, Scarcely 
Entered upon Yet, Will Be Given Him to Do? 

The First and Second Churches in Wells are to 
unite in securing a pastor. 


New Hampshire. 

The little church at. North Groton, which during 
the past four months has been in charge of Mr. E. D. 
Blanchard of the senior class of Andover Seminary, 
has started upon a season of renewed prosperity and 
usefulness. The meeting house, which was in a badly 
neglected condition, has been repaired, a church so- 
ciety of about thirty members has been organized 
and money enough has been subscribed to insure 
preaching during the remainder of the year. Fire 
was made for preaching services in the meeting 
house, Oct. 2, for the first time in more than ten years. 
Secretary Hillman of the New Hampshire H. M.S. 
administered communion, Oct. 23, and received two 
persons into the membership of the church, making 
the resident membership five. Among the friends 
of the church, not resident of North Groton, who have 
generously contributed to its support are Prof. G. J. 
Cummings of Howard University, Washington, D.C., 
and Artemas Woodworth of Lowell, Mass. 

The church in Deerfield has received a bequest of 
$400 from Miss S. E. Chadwick of Exeter.——The par- 
sonage at Bath has been finished at a cost of $2,000. 

The church in Center Harbor has a new communion 
set, the gift of Mr.and Mrs. G. W. Banks of Phila- 
delphia, who attended this church during their vaca- 
tion. ¥ 

Rhode Island. 

Rey. G.I. Bloomfield read a suggestive paper at 
the last Ministers’ Meeting in Providence on 
Wanted—Men. 

Connecticut. 

C. H. Scott, who has recently been preaching in 
Torringford and is said to have left for parts un- 
known, appears to be the same person who some six 
years ago supplied the church at Gasport, N. Y., 
under the name of Courtland Schuyler, was later at 
the Oakley Avenue Church, Chicago, then at Peta- 
luma, Cal.,as Rev. C. H. Schuyler, and in 1890 sup- 
plied fora time the Congregational church in Dexter, 
Mich., giving his name as C. H. Scott. In each 
place his record has followed him and led to his 
withdrawal after a short time. He travels with a 
stereopticon, is a taking speaker and leaves behind 
him unpaid bills as he removes from point to point. 
Churches seeking supplies should take notice. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Windham County 
Conference at Central Village was a meeting of un- 
usual interest, both in its devout devotional serv- 
ices and in the helpfulness of suggestion in practi 
cal church work. The Newport, N. H., Experiment 
and Moral Effort Club of Worcester were consid- 
ered as illustrations, Walter Vrooman of the latter 
place giving an address. 

The churches of Pomfret and Abington are show- 
ing signs of awakened religious interest; at the 
latter place some twenty conversions are reported. 

Rey. H. H. Kelsey is giving in the Fourth Church, 
Hartford, a series of talks to young men on Pitfalls. 
Use is made of letters from successful men in the 
city in which they give testimony as to what the pit- 
falls for young men in Hartford are. 
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MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The Manhattan Association met, Oct. 26, at the 
Pilgrim Church, New York. Rev. S. H. Bray was 
moderator for the year. Dr. T. B. McLeod gave his 
Impressions of the Recent Meeting of the American 
Board. Dr. R. R. Meredith presented a ‘‘sermon 
plan,” which was itself a sermon and a good one. 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie gave a discourse upon Al- 
fred Tennyson. 

The New York and Brooklyn Association met 
at the Mount Hope Church, Tremont, New York. 
Reports from the churches were given, generally 
very encouraging. Dr. J. M. Whiton spoke upon 
the Oxford Summer School of Theology. Rev. Eras- 
tus Blakeslee gave his views upon the Sunday school 
lessons now in use. After the association a council, 
of which Dr. Kincaid was moderator, recognized as 
a member of the Congregational body the newly 
organized Mount Hope Church and installed as its 
pastor Rev. Ellsworth Bonfils, who has led the flock 
since its origin three years ago. There is much re- 
joicing over this promising addition to the circle of 
young Congregational churches in upper New York 
and beyond. 

The semi-annual meeting of Oneida, Chenango 
and Delaware Association was held at Utica with 
Plymouth Church, Oct. 25, 26. Papers on these top- 
ics were read: The Kind of Preaching Needed, 
Ought Politics or Economics To Be Discussed in the 
Pulpit, Short Pastorates, How to Reach Non-church- 
goers, More Attractive Church Services, What Can 
the Church Do, Socially and Financially for the 
Laboring Classes. Addresses were delivered on mis- 
sions by G. W. Leitch, with stereopticon, Dr. W. A. 
Dunean and Secretary Ethan Curtis. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

The church in Mesopotamia celebrated, Oct. 26, 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of its organization. 
Beginning with eight members, all men, it has 
now only forty-one and has had in all only 
297. But it has sent many strong members to 
other churches, notably to Yankton, S.D. Itis one 
of the many country recruiting stations of the 
Western Reserve from which come working mem- 
bers for the city churches and ministers not a few. 
Rev. C. W. Carroll made the anniversary address. 
The present pastor, Rev. J. P. Krum, in his two 
years’ pastorate, has decidedly strengthened the 
hold of the church on the community and with his 
own hands has thoroughly repaired the parsonage. 


Lilinois. 

The small and pastorless church of Kemper was 
greatly cheered by the recent meeting with them of 
the Springfield Association, Oct. 25-27. Among sub- 
jects discussed and papers presented were: What 
Shall the Minister Do with His Time? What Shall 
the Minister Read and Study? How Shall We Better 
Sustain Our Smalier Churches? Relation of the Sun- 
day School to the Growth of the Church and How to 
Make It More Efficient. Secretary McMillen of the 
C.8.S. and P. 8. and Miss M. A. Hand of the 
N. W. E. C. were the only representatives of the be- 
neyolent societies present. The new Third Church 
of Springfield was received into the association— 
feeble in numbers and pecuniary strength, but a mile 
from either of the other Congregational churches 
and occupying a portion of the city where there are 
no other Protestant churches.——The churches in 
Springfield have been materially strengthened by a 
revival interest whose influence is still felt. 


THE WEST. 
jowa. 

The little church at Owen’s Grove had an acces- 
sion of twenty-five members on confession of faith, 
Oct. 23. This ingathering is a part of the fruit of 
revival meetings conducted by the pastor, Rev. D.G. 
Youker. 


Rey. Messrs. Blanchard, Boardman and Hoover 

- are assisting a neighboring pastor, Rey. M.S. Free- 

man of Newell, in special meetings. Evangelist 

Bb. Fay Mills will conduct a series of evangelistic 
meetings at Grinnell. 

A new German church has been organized in the 
northern part of Dubuque which promises in time 
to become Congregational in connection, as it is 
now Congregational in fact by doctrine and govern- 
ment. There are about forty members, and a neat 
house of worship has been erected which cost over 
$1,400. Of this only a little over $300 remains un- 
paid. The house was dedicated with appropriate 
exercises Oct. 23, Rev. F. E. Hopkins and Mr. John 
Adams taking part. The sum of $187 was sub- 
scribed. The church is located in a part of the city 
which is apparently destined to grow rapidly, and 
with careful management it ought not to be long 
before this second German and fourth Congrega- 
tional church in Dubuque develops considerable 
strength. 


Minnesota. 


The chureh organized at Kanaranzi, Sept. 18, was 
received into our fellowship, Oct. 26. Addresses 
were made by Supt. J. H. Morley, Rev. W. H. Hous- 
ton and others. The church has been gathered by 
Mr. Houston, who becomes its pastor. He preaches 


to a little group of three churches all recently organ- 
ized in towns destitute of the gospél. 

The church in Swanville dedicated, Oct. 16, a new 
building costing $1,100, Rev. H. W. Pope preaching 
the sermon. The Round Prairie church, recently or- 
ganized, dedicated its house of worship, Oct. 23, with 
a sermon by Mr. Pope. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 

The Yakima Association met with the Ahtanum 
church, Oct. 19,20. Ten out of the eleven churches 
of the association were present. The sermon was 
preached by Supt. A. J. Bailey and there were pa- 
pers and addresses by Rev. Messrs. S. H. Cheadle, 
A.J. Bailey, R. A. Rowley of the C.S.S8. and P.S. 
and others. The dedication of the first building of 
Ahtanum Academy, seven miles from North Yakima, 
oceurred on the 19th. Addresses were made by Su- 
perintendents Bailey and Greene and other parts by 
Rey. S. H. Cheadle and Rev. R. A. Rowley. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The church at Crescent Beach, Revere, which holds 
its services in the Lay College building, was recog- 
nized by a council, Oct. 27, as a union church of 
Christ, and Rev. Joseph P. Bixby was installed pas- 
tor. The sermon was by Dr. G. R. W. Scott and the 
installing prayer by Dr. Elijah Horr. Greetings were 
extended from various denominations, and Deacon 
J. W. Stickney of the First Church, Chelsea, gave 
the address to the people. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BARTON, William E., of Wellington, O., to First Ch., 
Jackson, Mich. 
BAXTER, Thomas G., of Frankfort, Mich., to Nash- 
ville. Accepts. 
BLISS, Leon D., to permanent pastorate, Woodland, 
Cal. Accepts. 
CARTER, Warner J., of North Rochester, Mass., to 
Roscoe, N. Y. Accepts. 
DAVIS, Perley B., of Hyde Park, Mass., to Central Ch., 
Dorchester. 
EARL, James, of Minneapolis, Minn., to Brownton, 
Stewart and Preston Lake. Accepts. 
HALLOCK, Leavitt H., of Waterville, Me., to First Ch., 
Tacoma, Wn. 
HAYNES, William, of Exeter, Neb., to Lyme Ch., Belle- 
vue, O. Accepts. 
HAUGHTON, Ralph J., of Rockport, Me., to South 
Paris. Accepts. 
ee on ©., of Franeestown, N. H., to Boscawen. 
ccepts. 
LINCOLN, George E., of Webster, Mich., to Riverton 
and West Hartland, Ct. Accepts. 
LOBA, J. F., accepts cali to Evanston, Il. 
MARSHALL, J. W., accepts call to Mankato, Minn. 
OB BIDE William H., of Halifax, Mass., to West Ch., 
‘aunton. 
McCORMACK, William C., of Sarnia, Ont., to Sauk 
Rapids and Cable, Minn. Accepts. 
MYLNE, George, of Williainston, Mich., to Vicksburg. 
Mr. Mylne has not resigned. 
Eee Adam, of, Kau Claire, Wis., to Arena. 
ceeepts. { 
pe ON, Riley L. D., of Springfield, Minn., to Glen- 
wood. 
REID, John D., of Fergus Falls, Minn., to Great Falls, 
Mont. 
ROYCE, Luman H., of Wataga, Ill., to Bunker Hill. 
SCUDDER, Doremus, of Chicago, Ul., to East Ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SMITH, A. A., to Derby, Vt., for six months. 
SNELL, Charles Y., ot Inkster, N. D., to Hillsboro. 
er auheehs: Andrew P., accepts call to East Berkshire, 
TODD, John W., accepts callto Montevideo, Minn. 
WHITING, Elbridge C., of Springfield, Mass., to Fifth 
Ave. Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. i 
WILLIAMS, Mark W., of Mitchell, S.D., to Webster. 
Accepts. * 
WOOD, Edward A., of Pelican Rapids, Minn., to Clear- 
water and Hasty. Accepts. 
YOUNG, Albert A., of Monona, Io., to Creston and Er- 
win and to Bryant, 8. D. Dechnes the latter. 


Ordinations and Installations. 

BONFILS, Ellsworth, i. Oct. 25, Mt. Hope Ch., New York, 
N.Y. _ Sermon by Rev. William Lloyd; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. William Kineaid, D.D., J. M. Whiton, 
D.D., J. B. Clark and H. S. Bliss. 

BRINTNALL, Walter A., 0. Oct. 25, Blairsburg, Io. 
Sermon by Rev. J. T. Blanchard; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. L. W. Brintnall, T. O. Douglass and C. N. 
Lyman. f 

DANFORTH, James R., Jr., 0. and i. Oct. 25, Mystic, 
Ct. Sermon by Rev. L. O. Brastow. D. D.; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. J. R. Danforth, D. D., C. H. Richards, 
D.D., C. J. Hill, S. L. Blake, D. D., and J. ©. Wilson. 

DISBROW, Edward D., o. Oct. 25, Carthage, 8. D. Ser- 
mon by Rey. G. W. Shaw; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
Micajah Doty, A. E. Thomson and W. B. Hubbard. 

GREENE, Daniel, i. Oct. 25, Nonantum, Mass. Address 
by Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D.; other parts by Rev. 

essrs. C. A. Dickinson, H. J. Patrick, D. D., Wolcott 
Calkins, D. D., and J. M. Dutton. 

HOOVER, Frank W., 0. Oct. 25, Moorland, Io, Sermon 

by Rev. G. M. Orvis; other parts by Rey. Messrs. 
homas Barker, C. P. Boardman, E. 8. Carr and W. H. 
Stubbins. 

PEDERSON, H., o. Oct. 24, Washburn, Wis. Sermon by 
Rev. 8. T. Kidder; other parts by Rev. Messrs. T. G. 
Grassie, S. E. Lathrop, L. C. Johnson and O. C. Grauer. 

PHILLIPS, J. W., 0. Oct. 12, Westminster, Cal. Parts by 
Rev. Messrs. F. A. Field, Elijah Cash, R. G. Hutchins 
and J. H. Collins. 

SANBORN, Francis A., o. Oct. 25, Turner, Me. 
by Rev. L. J, Thomas; other parts by Rev. Messrs, 

reo M. Howe, Lauriston ‘Reynolds and Frederick New- 


ort. 

sEYMOUR, Edward P., 0. Oct. 27, Morrisville, Vt. Ser- 
mon by Rey. E. T. Fairbanks; other parts by Rey. 
Messrs. S. F. Drew, B. N. Seymour, Edwin Wheelock 
and F. C. Taylor. 

Resignations. 

ARCHIBALD, Andrew W., Edwards Ch., Davenport, 
Io., to accept call to Hyde Park, Mass. 

BACON, Leonard W., Second Ch., Norwich, Ct. 

BELL, James M., Lisbon, N. H. 

DUNSMORH, H. Charles, Mattawan, Mich, 

DYKEMAN, Charles F., Witoka, Minn. 

ELLIS, Morgan A., Neweastle, Col. 

ELY, Robert E., Hope Ch., Cambridge, Mass. 

GALER, Myron H., Peterson, Io. 

GRINNELL, Eugene I., Copemish, Mich. 

HAARVIG, John O., New England Ch., Aurora, 11. 


Sermon 


MILES, Arthur, Pecatonica, Dl, 
MULHOLLAND, John, Castle, Mont. ‘ 
SMITH, Jonathan G., New Duluth, Minn. 
YOUNG, John H., Braddock, Pa., on account of ill 
health. 
Dismissions. 


JARTER, Homer W., Platteville, Wis., Oct. 18. 


Churches Organized. 
KANARANZI, Minn. Recognized Oct. 26. 
LOOKOUT MOUND,S. D., Oct. 16. Seventeen members. 
MOUNT HOPE, New York, N.Y. Recognized Oct. 25. 
Fifteen members. 
SOUTH BARNSTEAD,N. H., Oct.24. Twenty members. 


Miscellaneous. 

HOLBROOK, John C. and wife, of Stockton, Cal., re- 
cently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their 
marriage. A reception was given them at which they 
received many tokens of love and esteem. 

MITCHELL, James J., of Chester Center, Io., has re- 
ceived a present of an overcoat and his wife a cloak 
from their parishioners. 


MOTE, Henry W. (lay), is supplying the church in Col- 


lege Springs, Lo. 
SPANGLER, Alphens M., of Mitteneague, Mass., was 
thrown from his bicycle recently and. broke his wrist. 
WEBB, Edwin B., will have charge of the department 
of homiletics and pastoral theology in Hartford Semi- 
nary until asuccessorto Prof. Graham Tavior is found, 


Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 


ure inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cénts a line (eight words to the line). 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 7, 
10 A.M. Topic, The . hristian Workers’ Convention, to 
Be opened by Rey. A. S. Gumbart and Rey. C. M, South-~ 
gate. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
bla gs Board of Missions, will be held every Friday 
at ll A.M. 


HAMPDEN EAST AND HAMPDEN WEST ASSOCIA-~ 
TIONS, Massasoit House, Springfield, Nov. 7, 9.30. A.M. 
(Time changed.) 

PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, Nov. 15, 10° A. M. 

PRISONERS’ SUNDAY in Massachusetts Novy. 13. 


CHURCHES wishing to secure supplies, candidates, 
evangelists or missionaries may apply to the Evangelistic 
Association of New England, J. E. Gray, Secretary, 7 
Tremont Place, Boston. Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD UF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 7 
THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep~ 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B, 
Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 382 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 4. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con~ 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office im 
eat 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing~ 
on St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So~ 
cIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building, Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D.. Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi~ 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant~ 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William i. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, ‘‘ The Rookery,” Chicago, I. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. Mr. George M. Herrick, 
ee Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in- 
Sharge. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field See., Congregational House, Boston: T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 15k 
Washington St., Chicago, Til, “Aids need colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 


ConG, SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SoOcIETy,.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are: 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Law- 
Sate Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, 

oston. Leese = 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCLATION;: Bible: 
House, New York. Missions in the Unite States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing~ 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y.M. GC. A. Building. Dona-~ 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
ae Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

‘ity. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833, Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper~ 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at, 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Frien@ 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct: 
to the majn office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De~ 
cember, 1827; chapel, 175 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loen }¢pbraries and religious, 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and dther 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. cues open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions to sustain its 
work are solicited, and remittances may be sent to B. S.. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Congrega~ 
tional House. Contributions of second-hand clothing, 
weekly papers and monthly magazines also solicited, 
and may be sent to the chapel, 175 Hanover Street. i 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZ14, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Bostom, 


1802, 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIS 


“One of 
I read 


the few papers which 
thoroughly weekly.” 


writes a College President. 


HE AGE DEMANDS ... 
THE CHURCHES NEED. . 
BUSY PEOPLE APPRECIATE 


(Four questions asked and answered.) 


EDD AC WACKGRY 0 paneer 
WELL BALANCED ... . 
HORGR UMN tS Caine 
RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER 


py #° write for The Congregationalist ‘2 


Bishop J. H. Vincent, D. D. 
Archdeacon A. Mackay Smith. 
Pres. W. F. Warren, D. D. 
Prof. G. F. Wright, D. D. 

_ Rey. H. L. Wayland, D. b. 
Rey.jE. E. Hale, p. p. 

Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D. 

Hon. S. B. Capen. 

Rey. Wasuineton Gladden, D.D. 
“ Susan Coolidge. 

Harriet Prescott ‘Spofford. 
Senator H. L. Dawes. 

Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. 
Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D. D. 
Pres. E. B. Andrews. 
Ex-Pres. J. H. Fairchild. 
Prof. H. R. Waite, D. D. 

Rev. T. S. Hamlin, D. D. 

Prof. F. G. Peabody. 

Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D. D. Mrs. Merrill E. Gates. 
Prof. G. P. Fisher, D. D. and many others. 


THESE FOREIGN WRITERS, among others, have 
promised contributions during the next year: 


Archdeacon F. W. Farrar; Rev. James Stalker, D. D.; 
epee al A. M. Fairbairn, D. p.; Prof. A. B. Bruce, D. D.; 
S. Barrett; Rev. FB. Meyer (a series of devo- 

dione articles). 


Rey. A. P. Peabody, D. D. 
Ex-Pres.J.H. Seelye, D.D. 
Bishop F. D. Huntington. 
Pres. W. ey Hyde. 
Rey. G. A. Gordon. 
Ry.W.R. Huntington, pp. 
Rev. J. H. Barrows, D. D. 
Rev. E. P. Parker, D. D. 
Rebecca Har ding Davis. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Major-Gen.0.0. Howard. 
Prof. Woodrow Wilsen. 
Pres. Franklin Carter. 
Rev. Daniel March, D. D. 
Rev. Dan.Dor chester, DD. 
Rey. J. M. Buckley. D.D. 
Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr. 
Lucy Lareom. 
Kate Upson Clark. 


HAT SPECIALTIES are pecul- 
iav to The Congregationalist ° 


IN BRIEFS. A column of pithy and breezy edi- 
torial paragraphs. Everybody who reads the 
paper at all reads them. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. Abroadand discriminating 

summary of the drift of opinion among all re- 
ligious communions as reflected in periodical 
literature. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. A survey of the 
home and foreign missionary movements, both 
of our own and other denominations, rich with 
fresh and varied information. 


CONVERSATION CORNER,where Mr. Martin reigns 

‘Supreme, and gathers the children, big and little, 

about him fora free, happy, instructive talk on 
Subjects of current interest. 


Dr. A. H. QUINT’S FORTNIGHTLY ARTICLES. 
As thought quickening as they are entertaining. 
One of the most unique series of papers for the 
people that hasever been published in a religious 
journal. 


Mrs. MARGARET E.SANGSTER’S FORTNIGHTLY 
COMMUNICATIONS. During the last year, by 
2 @ special and exclusive arrangement, the culti- 
vated editor of Harper’s Bazar has furnished, 
every other week, something for our pages, and 
we expect no less from her during the year to 
come. She treats a great variety of topics, and 
with unfailing grace and helpfulness. 


HAT does each weekly issue of 
The Congregationalist furnish ° 


A mirror of the world 
—its political, industrial, 
social and economic, 
movements, through the 


EEK 
IN 


A detailed knowledge of 
Congregational activity, 
ministerial changes and 
events of interest in the 


N EWS 
FROM 


THE 
local church throughout 

IRCHES 
the country, through HURCHES, 
An understanding of con- ETTERS 

itions and events in al) 4 

cian and ever ts in al from Boston, NEw 
the great centers as seen YORK, WASHINGTON, 
by vigilant observers and CHICAGO, _ Sr. LOUIS 
competent correspond- and SAN FRANCISCO, 


GREAT BRITAIN, GER- 
MANY, JAPAN, ETC. 


Roe 
Deane 
EETINGS, 


STATE, NATIONAL, IN- 
TERNATIONAL,DENOM- 
INATIONAL and INTER- 
DENOMINATIONAL. 


OMMENTS 
( ON LESSONS 


ents through our frequent 


An outlook on Christian 
work and workers every- 
where, through reliable 


In our reports we avoid 
printing a mass of verbatim 
and relatively unimportant 
matter, but aim to give a 
full, gr ‘aphie and discrimi- 
nating account of the great 
meetings ot the year. 


Material for the Sunday 
School and the Prayer 


Meeting through AND TOPICS. | 
Estimates of books and 

magazines, gossip about 

authors, fresh news from |_weratvre. 

the world’s art ‘centers 


and from artists, through 


ty 
H OME. 
aie 
ETTERS. 


PASTORS’ EXCHANGE, 
LAYMAN’S CONFERENCE, 
GLEANINGS FROM OUR 
MAIL BAG. 


Suggestion, instruction, 
entertainment and inspi- 
ration for every member 
of the family through 


A wide range of indi- 
vidual opinion on various 
matters of general in- 
terest, both Religious and 
Secular, expressed fully 
and frankly through 


Timely and expert treat- 


ment of Religious and f 3 oe 
Secular topics by menand (Coxrrisvnioss. 
women of note through, 

afford to miss these and 


Gan you 


other equally good things ° 


_ Subscription price, strictly in advance, $3.00; or two years, $5.50; three years, $7.50; five years. $10.00. 
CLUBS, Yearly Subscriptions, in advance. 


I Cet | 


Two, including at least one new subscriber, $5.00. Five, including at least three new subscribers, $10.00. 
Three, including at least two new subscribers, 6.00. Five, including at least one new subscriber, 12.50. 
Ten, including at least two new subscribers, $20.00. 


Address: THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


TOPICS AND READINGS. 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS. 


Nov, 6-12. God's PATIENCE TOWARD Us. 
19: 4-18; John 18: 25-27; 21: 15-17; 1 Tim. 1: 12-16. 
torial article, page 361. j 

Y. P. S.C. E. Nov. 13-19. Preparation for Service. 
13:3; 1 Pet. 4:7-10. (See editorial article, page 376.) 

DAILY BIBLE READINGS, Noy. 6-12. 


S, Mark 12: 28-44, W. 1 Cor. 13. 


1 Kings 
(See edi- 


Acts 


HM. Luke 6: 27-45. 7. 1 Sohn 4. 
7. Luke 10: 25-42. F. Eph. 2. 
in 0) ae 


TOPICS and READINGS from “ The ein 
alist” HANDBOOK FOR 1392; 100 copies, $1.24. 


i4"~ Henrik Ibsen claims descent from the 
kings of Scotland through his ancestors, the 
Dishingtons. 


a 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


We shall be glad to receive contributions to this 
fund to enable us to send the Congregationalist the 
coming year to home missionary pastors who are 
not able to subscribe for it themselves. 


Rev. G. R. Wallace, E. Saginaw, Mich........... tegen 
Mrs. H. G. Noyes, Oakland, Oa ay ecsjalv orate wee 2,00 
James Tolles, New Haven, Ct eae eee Tete oe 2.00 


DR. “Me KENZIE’S DECLINATION, 


We print below the official correspondence notify- 
ing Dr, Alexander McKenzie of his election to the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board and 
his reply. 


American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, Bighty-third annual meeting, Oct.4-7. 
CHICAGO, OCT. 6, 1892. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Dear Sir: At the meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions held 
this day you were chosen a member of the Prudential 
Committee for the year ensuing. The first meeting 
of the committee will be held on Tuesday next, Oct. 
11, at 3 o’clock, P.M., at the missionary rooms, Con- 
gregational House, Boston. 
In behalf of the board, 
HENRY A. STIMSON, ecording Secretary. 


To Rev. Henry 


. Stimson, D. D., Recording Sec- 
retary of the rican Board of Convmissioners for 
Foreign Missions; My Dear Sir: I have received 
your official communication of Oct. 6 in which you 


| inform me that I have been chosen a member of the 


Prudential Committtee of the American Board for 
the year ensuing. I have now to request that you 
will present to the board my reply. 

When I was informed by telegraph that I was to 
be nominated as a member of the Prudential Com- 
mittee I immediately declined the nomination. 
When, on the next day, 1 was informed in the same 
manner that I had been elected to this position I 
again replied immediately and declined the appoint- 
ment. I think that my second dispatch could not 
have been received by the president of the board, to 
whom it was addressed, until after the adjournment 
of the board. 

I have delayed to confirm my telegraphic response 
to the notice of my election in order that I might 
hear whatever any one had to say to me regarding 
that which was of more than personal concern. 
Many friends have given me their counsel and have 
made it clear that in this matter good men hold 
widely differing opinions. From several members 
of the committee and from officers of the board I 
have received the assurance that my acceptance of 
the office was heartily desired. It will be readily 
seen that the question which I was compelled to 
decide was a difficult one and that its consideration 
has been in many ways a burden and a grief. It has 
pained me to know that whatever conclusion I should 
reach I must disappoint those whose friendship and 
confidence I hold above all price. 

But after this prolonged delay, and after examining 
the subject in all its bearings, I am obliged to adhere 
to my original decision and to decline the position 
to which I have been elected. 

I feel that it is due to the board that 1 should 
give the reasons for this conclusion. I might fairly 
plead that I should be excused from this new sery- 


| ice on the ground that I have now all the public 


duties which Iam able to perform in justice to the 
parish which has the first claim upon my time and 
strength. But I should not be dealing frankly 
either with the board or with my parish if I pre- 
sented this as the chief reason for my declination. 
I wish there were no other reason, for my heart is 
utterly devoted to the missionary work at home and 
abroad and I should consent to any reasonable sac- 
rifice by which I could advance it. Indeed, it is my 
desire for this advance which furnishes the princi- 
pal reason for my present action. Iam not alone in 
the opinion that I can serve our missions better 
from my unofficial position than as a member of the 
Prudential Committee. 

While I recognize the great work of the board in 
the past, and the wisdom with which most of its 
operations are conducted, I have no right to conceal 
from those who have honored me with this election 
that in my judgment there are prominent teatures 
of its administration which require amendment to 
bring them into agrecment with the principles of 
our churches as expressed in their usages and in 
the decisions of the councils by which their minis- 
ters are ordained and installed. The action of the 
board at its last meeting, giving to the churches to 
which the board belongs more control of its mem- 
bership and of its policy, is a movement in the right 
direction and has the promise of good results. I be- 
lieve that the voice of the churches will be heard 
and that their principles of action will become the 
rules of the organizations through which they work. 
I fear that I should hinder that consummation if I 
accepted a place upon the committee before these 
questions have their natural and final adjustment. 

Conspicuous among the matters of importance 
which come before the Prudential Committee is the 
appointment of missionaries. The wishes of the 
board concerning the proper qualifications of a mis- 
sionary have been expressed from time to time 
within a few years, but not with such precision and 
distinctness as to prevent a variety of opinions upon 
their real meaning. The committee has, of neces- 
sity, given its own interpretation to the resolutions 
and instructions which it has received, and this in 
terpretation has not been formally disowned by the 
board. The declarations made at the recent meeting 
do not seem to me to give strong assurance of a 
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change in the policy or methods of administration. 
The influence of these methods upon the young men 
and young women from among whom our mission- 
aries are to come is often harmful, while some are 
withheld from the service who should be cordially ac- 
cepted and promptly sent on this ministry of grace. 
I am too closely connected with the preparation of 
men and women for this ministry not to feel the 
seriousness of this policy of restraint. 

While I believe that the greatest care should be 
taken in the appointment of missionaries and that 
special qualities of character are needed for special 
and important positions, and while I would demand 
of any one seeking appointment that he should be 
loyal to the essential principles of the Christian 
faith as these are held by the churches which are 
asked to commission him, I would not lay upon any 
one a burden heavier than I am willing myself to 
bear or deny to any one the right which, as a Puri- 
tan minister, I claim to study the Holy Scriptures 
with a free and open mind and to receive and im- 
part the truth which I learn in the liberty which the 
truth bestows, and,in the words of the subscrip- 
tion to the Andover creed, ‘‘according to the best 
light God shall give me.” 

I may be allowed to add that those with whom I am 
most intimately associated in my extra parochial 
work, and whom I should be supposed in some de- 
gree to represent, are virtually united in their judg- 
ment that under the existing conditions I should not 
become a member of the Prudential Committee and 
stand in a place where, as they believe, my responsi- 
bility would be in excess of my influence. Their in- 
terest in this subject and its relations is vital and 
intelligent, and I have noright to disregard their de- 
liberate judgment. 

But while I decline this office I wish to express my 
gratitude to those who have called me to a position 
which has so long been considered one of distinction 
and usefulness. They may at some time see that I 
am best serving them by the course which I am now 
taking even if, for the present, it disappoints their 
hope. 

I shall remain a member of the American Board, 
and [am ready to pledge my effort and my influence 
to the promotion of its efficiency, the enlargement 
of its resources, the support of its missionaries and 
to the largest development and fullest success of its 
devotion and its labor to hasten the day which enters 
into our prayers and our toils, when the kingdoms of 
the world shall become the kingdom of our Lord and 
of His Christ. 

lam very respectfully and sincerely yours, 
Cambridge, Oct. 27. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE. 


NOTE FROM REV. D. N. BEACH. 


The “correction” in the Congregationalist of Oct. 
20 of my statements at the Ministers’ Meeting of 
Oct. 10, reported in the Congregationalist of Oct. 13, 
could only apply to the italicized words in the fol- 
lowing extract from that report: 

He considered the manner in which the names of 
Dr. McKenzie and Dr. Clark were finally substituted 
for the regularly nominated names of Dr. Quint and 
Rev. J. E. Tuttle as strange. 

I have only to say that the italicized statement is 
entirely correct. Dr. Quint and Rev. J. E. Tuttle 
were nominated by Dr. Furber, acting chairman of 
the committee to nominate officers, and the ballot- 
ing had so far proceeded that one of the tellers 
assures me that he had collected enough ballots to 
show that they would have been elected but for what 
ensued. That which ensued was an interruption of 
the balloting suddenly and in an unprecedented man- 
ner. From this interruption it will eventuate that, 
instead of the addition of two valuable new men to 
the Prudential Committee, that Committee will be 
short two men and more in the control than ever of 
the few individuals who have dictated the disastrous 
policy of the past few years. 


Very truly yours, 
D. N. BEACH. 


Cambridge, Oct.31. 
Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


CARTER—GALE—In Exeter, N. H., Oct. 12, Rev. N. F. 
Carter of Concord and Mrs. Harriet L. J. Gale of 
Exeter, 

NARAMORE—KENDALL—In Faribault, Minn., Oct. 27, 
by Rev. George E. Lovejoy of Minneapolis, Fred A. 
Naramore of Selma, Minn.,and Corrinne Kendall of 
Faribault. 

SANBORN—MANN—In Wakefield, N. H., Oct. 18, by 
Rey. I. B. Stuart, Deacon J. G. Sanborn of Wakefield 
and Ida B, Mann of Shapleigh, Me. 


Deaths. 
(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BURNHAM—Im South Boston, Oct. 31, Choate Burnham, 
a prominent member of the Phillips Church, for many 
years a deacon there, an active and useful citizen 
honored with positions of public trust and closely 
identified with the Y. P. S. C. E. movement. 

COLBY—In Hanover, N. H., Oct. 21, Mrs. Sarah Pierce, 
aS of James K. Colby of St. Johnsbury, Vt., aged 

yrs. 

SuUMWAY—In Cleveland, O., Oct. 12, Wallace E 
Shumway, aged 30 yrs. A successful young business 
man of rare beauty of Christian character and un- 
wavering tidelity in Christian duty. 
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DEACON WILLIAM W. RUSSELL. 


William Wallace Russell, son of William Wallace and 
Susan (Webster) Russell, was born in Plymouth, N. H., 
Aug. 27, 1827, and died there suddenly Oct. 19. He was 
educated in Plymouth and at Gilmanton and Meriden. 
In 1846 he entered oe ASTHA the store of Russell and 
Webster, a business established by his grandfather, 
Moor Russell, in 1798, and became a member of the firm 
in 1853. During these forty-six years Mr. Russell was 
thoroughly and constantly devoted to his business. He 
leaves an unblemished reputation for business integrity 
and uprightness of character, and was held in highest 
esteem by all his associates in trade as shown by their 
attendance in a body at his funeral, and by the many 
appreciative words sent by distant correspondents. 

eacon Russell was identified with all of the public 
interests of the town and community and was ever 
meeey. to encourage’ by counsel and contribution every 
worthy enterprise. He united with the Congregational 
church of Plymouth in 1867 and served it continuously 
with untiring zeal and unwavering devotion, givin: 
largely to its support and devoting time and strengt 
to its prosperity. During the twenty-five years of his 
membership he served as deacon twenty-four years, as 
clerk twenty years, as church treasurer fourteen years 
and as superintendent of the Sunday school eleven 
ears. He was a reg tier attendant upon all the meet- 
ings of the local conferences and other religious gather- 
ings and was always ready to bear his share of the bur- 
den in sustaining them. e took a fatherly interest in 
the many clerks that began their business life in his 
store; he was ever ready to help them in establishing 
business for themselves and was often cheered by their 
words of appreciation for his counsel and aid. 

His death is a heavy blow to the church and a sad loss 
to the whole community, but our loss is his gain. A 
former pastor has well expressed the truth that “for 
one whose Christian life and character were so genuine 
and true heaven will be a glorious reality.”” Another 
former pastor says of him: ‘ While we sorrow we will 
not forget the many reasons for gratitude and joy. He 
was ripe for the change. His life was gentle but it was 
full of sweetness and earnest, consistent, constant sery- 
ice. To know him was to love him.” 

Mr. Russell married, Oct. 24, 1861, Miss Clara J., daugh- 
ter of Stephen Smith of Holderness, N. H., who died 
Novy. 16, 1875. He married, May 24,1877, Martha C., daugh- 
ter of Arthur Ward of Plymouth, who survives him. 
He also leaves two brothers, Hon. Alfred Russell of De- 
troit, Mich.,and his youpe cet brother, Frank W. Russell, 
ene surviving member of the firm, Webster, Russell & 
30. 


THERE is certainly no baking powder so well 
known and generally used as the Royal. Its perfect 
purity, as well as its superiority in leavening power, 
are matters of fact no longer disputed by honest 
dealers or makers of other brands. Its virtues are 


so well known to every housekeeper that the slanders 
of the dishonest makers of the cheaper goods fail to 
touch it. 


A Boston’ Boy’s Eyesight 
Saved—Perhaps His Life 


By Hood’s Sarsaparilla—Blood Poi- 
soned by Canker. 


Read the following from a grateful mother: 
“My little boy had Scarlet Fever when 4 years 
old, and it left him very weak and with blood 
poisoned with canker. His eyes became 
so inflamed that his sufferings were intense, and 
for seven weeks he 


Could Not Open His Eyes. 
I took him twice during that time to the Eye 
and Ear Infirmary on Charles street, but their 
remedies failed to do him the faintest shadow 
of good. I commenced giving him Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla and it soon cured him. I have 
never doubted that it saved his sight, even 
if mot his very life. You may use this tes- 
timonialin any way you choose. Iam always 
ready to sound the praise of 


s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
because of the wonderful good it did my son.” 
ABBIE F, BLACKMAN, 2888 Washington 8t., 
Boston, Mass. Get HOOD’S. 


HOopD’s PILLS are hand made, and are per- 
fect in composition, proportion and appearance, 
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SUPERIOR 


to all other 
medicines for 
purifying the blood 
and restoring the 
health and 
strength, 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


is the 

standard specific 
for Scrofula, Catarrh 
Rheumatism, and 
Debility. 


Cures Others 


will cure you. 


Church Equipment. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Best lity P Cc da Ti 
CHIMES, PEALS AND BELLS 


Most favorably Known for ever50 yrs 
The VANDUZEN & TIFT CO Cincinnati.O. 
-"THE- 


iNCINNAT BELL FOUNDRy 


see But) ELL 


te 
AKERS Bi MYER 
OF THE pyMiret 

FOR CHURCH SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM &¢ 
Catalogue with 2500 testimonials. Prices and terms FREE. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
\ WEST TROY, N. Y,, B 

~ For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimey 
and Peals. For more than half a centun' 
noted for superiority over all others. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS <<? 


E fant 


PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
Send for Price and Catalogue. , 

McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 
cessful of all to 


THE ENVELOPE SYSTEM Barus 


er 
religious purposes. We supply everything required for 
it. Envelopes, printed, numbered and dated; register; 
boxes, offering cards, &c., &c. CHURCH PRINTING of 
every description. Write for catalogue and price list. 


Paul & Falconer, 724 )rater Street, 


Baltimore, Md. 
Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin. Address 

BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH REMODELING. — 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


} 

px In connection with our wholesale 
business we areaccustomed 

tosellCA R PETS foruse 

in CHURCHES at man- 

ufacturers’ prices, We 

fy solicit correspondence, 


LSA 


Is the most suc- 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, eSREes'*e.,, Boston. 
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WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSO- 
OIATION. 

Park Street Church, Boston, was well filled 
on Wednesday, Oct. 26, with women eager to 
hear reports of the work accomplished for 
home missions during this, the twelfth, year 
of the association. Desirous also were they 
to listen to those who have had personal 
experience of life inthe West, and to reconse- 
crate themselves to better service in the com- 
ing year. In the absence of Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, who has resigned her office of 
president, Mrs. M. I. Fuller of Providence, 
R.I., presided. The board of directors, through 
Miss Nathalie Lord, home secretary, presented 
their report. Beside the usual missionaries 
and schools helped the association has aided 
the woman’s department in the French Prot- 
estant College in Springfield, the church in 
Elsworth, Minn., and six students in the 
seminaries at Oberlin and Chicago. It is sus- 
taining 220 missionaries in the West. The 
treasurer, Miss Sarah K. Burgess, reported the 
total of contributions of money and clothing 
raised as $64,776.12. Greatly to the joy of all 
who know the keen judgment and the devoted 
spirit of Mrs. C. L. Goodell, she was elected 
president of the association. The other offices, 
with the exception of a few changes among 
the vice-presidents and directors, are the same 
for the coming year. 

There are 238 auxiliaries of the association 
aud from the reports of their year’s work, 
condensed by Miss Annie C. Bridgman, it was 
learned that the membership in many societies 
is increasing. Young ladies and children have 
separate organizations insomechurches. The 
aim of the officers that every woman in the 
churches should become interested in missions 
is so high that thus far it exceeds their grasp, 
but will it not be reached sometime? The 
good news comes that systematic giving is 
increasing, due partly to the use of mite-boxes 
and the Extra-Cent-a-Day movement. 

The association was fortunate in having two 
workers from Dakota present to address the 
meeting. The first woman ordained as min- 
ister in the West—Rev. Mary E. Drake of Iro- 
quois, S. D.—related vividly some of her ex- 
periences during the severe droughts there, 
when she distributed clothing to over a thou- 
sand people, for ‘‘ the poor we have always with 
us and the shiftless,too.’’ ‘‘ The things which 
trouble us most,’’ she said, ‘‘ are not the trials 
and hard work and privations but the large 
fields which call for the help we are unable to 
give.”’ 

The report of the Boston Alliance was pre- 
sented in the afternoon by Mrs. James L. 
Hill. An interesting account of the Rhode 
Island neighborhood meeting was read, after 
which Mrs. Joseph Ward of Yankton, S.D., 
told of the far-reaching good which a Chris- 
tian college exerts in the West. 

The Church Building Society has an ardent 
champion in Rey. Dr. L. H. Cobb, who 
urged the necessity of providing parsonages 
and houses of worship in the new towns. A 
part of the home work which is almost foreign 
is] that of which Rev. Dr. H. A. Schauffler 
told, educating Bohemians, Poles and Mag- 
yars for teachers and ministers among their 
own people, The Bible Readers’ School in 
Cleveland is doing good work in this direction. 

_ AR ORT POUR 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REY. JOSIAH TAYLOR HAWES. 

‘“‘ Father’? Hawes died at Litchfield, Me., Oct. 22, 
aged 94 yrs.,2 mos.and7 dys. He was born in Yar- 
mouth, Mass., graduated at Bangor Seminary in 1826, 
and had pastorates covering sixty-five years at 
Somerworth, Mass., and Topsham, Edgecomb, New 
Sharon, Bridgton and Litchfield, Me. He was pastor 
at Bridgton for fifteen years and at Litchfield for 
twenty-six years, where in his later ministry he 
wrote his sermons and preached satisfactorily to his 
people till he had nearly reached his ninety-third 
birthday. In his prime he was a vigorous pastor 
and preacher, often rising to eloquence in his exhor- 
tations and exhibiting great fervor in his prayers. 
Few now living remember him as the earnest advo- 
cate forthe abolition of slavery, when it cost him the 
loss of place and friends and reputation. But he 
spoke out in his pulpit, at the conferences and on all 
occasions. And he lived to be able to say, “I do not 
need to speak now, for all think as I do.” 

! He} leaves a widow, two sons, Rev. Dr. Edward 
-Hawes of Burlington, Vt., and Rev. Charles T. Hawes 
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of Bangor, Me., and three daughters, one the wife of 
Rey. Eben Bean of Gray, Me. Thus has passed to 
his rest the oldest Congregationalist minister in 
Maine, and his works will follow him for years to 
come. J. E. A. 


REY. STEPHEN S. N. GREELEY. 

A long and useful life was brought to its close, 
Oct. 25, in the removal of Mr. Greeley to a higher 
sphere of service at the age of seventy-nine. He 
received his education at Dartmouth College and 
Gilmanton Theological Seminary, and at one time 
was principal of the latter institution. Before the 
war he was pastor of the churches in Newmarket, 
N.H., Chicopee Falls and Great Barrington, Mass., 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. While at the last place 
he enlisted as chaplain and served in that capacity 
three years, after which he was settled at Oswego, 
N.Y., for eight years. Since then he has lived in 
retirement at Gilmanton, doing literary work and 
preaching as occasioned offered. He was in the 
State Legislature in 1879 and 1880. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF BEAUTY.—The fact must 
not be overlooked that beauty is never necessarily 
expensive. There is a beauty of magnificence, but 
there is also a beauty of quaintness, simplicity or 
harmony. In this connection the announcement of 
Paine’s Furniture Co., 48 Canal Street, in another 
column, contains some very interesting thoughts 
about window furnishing. The novelty of their ex- 
clusive patterns isa point well worth considering. 


FURS. 


NEW STYLES. 
EXTRA QUALITY. 
FAIR PRICES: 


RaW. Kakas 8 


AQ4 Washington St. 


: 387 


RH MBAS & C0. 
CALIFORNIA 


}2-4 


BLANKETS, 


62 
PER PAIR. 


Blue Borders, Red Borders, Pink Bor- 
ders, Yellow Borders, strictly full size. 
In the past 18 months we have bought 
some large lots of Blankets and given 
our customers some splendid values, but 
we have never offered anything at all 
equal to the above IN FINE GOODS. 


Every pair of Blankets is perfect, 
and every pair is fresh (taken out of 
case for first time today). They 
would be correct value at $8.75 per 
pair. 


Just {20 Pairs in Lot. 


Readers of Congregationalist can 
order these Blankets and if they 
are not satisfactory can be re- 
turned AT OUR EXPENSE. 


R. Ht. Stearns & Co 


FOR CHRISTIAN PEOPLE. 


Trew WW wm 
1) Ce. Bu 


ores 
——_—_- 


THE “ 


— 


SOUTH SHORE” 


(European Plan). 
Christian people who intend visiting the World’s Fair will do well to investigate the advantages offered. 


by the Columbian Visitors’ Association at THE ‘SOUTH SHORE.” 


Located in a choice residence dis- 


trict on the shore of Lake Michigan, away from Chicago’s smoke and noise, but in immediate touch with 
every point of interest; within easy walking distance of the Exposition Grounds. 


Rates and full information on application. 


COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Bort Building, CHICAGO. 
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In view of the recent move up town of two 
Presbyterian churches in New York City, upon 
which we have commented in a previous issue, 
the following strenuous utterance from Dr. 
Parkhurst in a recent sermon will be read 
with peculiar interest: 

One of the first features of church life 
that would impress the mind of such an 
apostle as Peter or Paul, if they could re- 
appear among us, would be the dastardly 
cowardice of our church spirit and method. 
I am thinking now of that cowardice as it is 
evinced in the grand uptown drift of Evan- 
gelical churches. . . . The fact is that every 
church that picks itself up bodily and runs 
away from the vast populations that swarm 
in the lower parts of the town makes Chris- 
tianity a smaller and a cheaper thing in the 
estimation of the general community, and 
in that way subtracts from the efficiency of 
the churches that do not move up town. 

It is an easier matter to move up than 
remain down; it costs less fiber, less conse- 
cration and less*Holy Ghost. It is easier to 
keep the Christians you have than it is to 
start with raw material and work it over 
into Christians. That is the genesis of a 
good deal of this movement. One of the 
objects to which we annually contribute is 
church extension. Now a large part of that 
money is applied to the building of uptown 
churches. But, as another has happily re- 
marked, that is not church extension at all; 
that is church transplantation. It is pro- 
viding a new sanctuary for old Presbyte- 
rians. Itis putting a new fence around an 
old flock and is no addition to the sheep. 
Itis said, also, that there are not Protestants 
enough below Fourteenth Street to warrant 
the continuance there of all the existing 
churches. Investigation and experience both 
go to show that there are Protestants enough 
down there to work upon if only they are 
approached with consecrated flesh and blood 
and under the auspices of the same divine 
Spirit as achieved the first results of the 
apostolic church. 

To hit the nail fairly on the head, it is not 
dearth of Protestants, it is dearth of Holy 
Ghost that is the matter. Not long ago 
there was a careful canvass made of four 
blocks situated below Fourteenth Street and 
east of First Avenue. The region is a dis- 
tinctively Catholic one, with a large church 
of that communion situated in the heart of 
one of the blocks in question. The canvass 
revealed the fact that in those four blocks 
there were 3,536 who desired to be recorded 
as Protestants, very nearly a quarter of 
whom, 859, appear to be standing in no 
connection whatsoever with any existing 
church. There are Protestants enough; if 
there were as many gold eagles lying around 
loose south of Fourteenth Street as there 
are unattached Protestants you would find 
the tide setting toward the Battery quick. 


THE latest statement of the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association, which will interest our readers, is 
to be found on another page. 


CATARRH in the head is a constitutional disease 
and requires a constitutional remedy like Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla to effect a cure. 


Hap the loin of beef which King Charles dubbed 
“SIR LOIN” been one of the “FERRIS”? DELI- 
CIOUS HAMS instead he would undoubtedly have 
made it a Duke. 


Furnished Apartments Wanted.—A family of 
three adults, not residents of the city, would like to 
take a small furnished house or flat in Boston proper 
(Back Bay or South End in the vicinity of the churches 
much preferred), where they can enjoy all the comforts 
of home until well into the spring. Must not be very 
expensive. Would like to make excellent care of every- 
thing a part of the consideration. Best of references 
given and required. Address, W. D. B., 27 School Street, 
Boston, Room 65. 


The best in fit, finish, sewing, and elasticity, 
that can be produced. 
Thoroughly reliable and fully warranted. 


Price for 5-Button Colors %1.50. Seven-Hook 
Black and Colors, and 5-Button Black, $1.75. 


Inclose stamp with order, for return postage. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


DUCHESSE PERFECT GLOVE 


Sold only by 


CHANDLER & CO. 


Winter Street, Boston. 


Artistic Presents of Permanent 
Value. — 

Rich Cut Glass pieces (costing from $5.00 to $50.00). 

Royal Worcester China pieces (costing from $3.00 to $150.00). 

Crown Derby and Coalport pieces (costing from $10.00 to $90.00). 

Complete Dinner Services or Course Sets of extraordinary merit and 
cost, adapted to presentation testimonials—heirlooms for succeeding gener- 
ations. 

Table China, Fine Lamps, Cut Glass and Artistic Bric-a-Brac in this 
line was never at a higher standard of excellence. 

Visitors will find in the Art Pottery Rooms and Dinner Set Hall (3d 


floor) the best things in this line now current in the best China shops of 
London, Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 


INSPECTION 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


Fine China, Class and Lamps 


(SEVEN FLOORS), 


120 FRANKLIN. 


INVITED. 


oh ae 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey, 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine, salt, iron, sulphur, 
electro-thermal and all hydropathic baths; electricity in all its forms; massage. 
Open fireplaces, sun parlor, electric bells, electric lights in all public rooms, Alder- 
ney milk and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without treatment. 
' Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIU/@AZE’S TOURS. 


Saratoga Springs, New York. ITALY, EGYPT, THE NILE, 
HOLY LAND. 


Personally conducted parties leave 
New York about every 4 weeks by 
one of the North German Lloyd or Hamburg American 
express steamers, via Gibraltar, to Genoa and Naples, 
and returning via England and Scotland. ALL’ EX- 
PENSES included, $450 and up. Send 6e. postage for 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electrie bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths, Winter Sports. Massage, Electri- 
city, all baths and all remedial agents. New Turkish 
and Russian baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


Striking the | Gactte, WO A yachineton St Copp, State), Boston. 
| h |, |, hours and chim- ; 
ing. MECHANICS’ FAIR. 
Hi — h-Grade Mechanics’ Building, Boston. 


OCT. 5 to DEC. 3. DAILY, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Machinery in Operation. 
Grand Electrical Exhibit. 
Band and Organ Concerts, 
e Free Cooking Lectures Daily. 
Spacious Art Galleries. 


movements with 
cases made in the 
most thorough 
manner. 


CLOCKS 


Admission, - - 25 Cents. 
BIGELOW, a 
KE N NARD MID De 


Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 197 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
ines, Pump Chain and Wix- 
‘ures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy- 
drants, Street Washers, etc. 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 

Highest medal awarded them 
by the Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 


& CO., 


51! Washington Street. 
per day, ut 


$5 to $15 home, selling 
SS. LIGHTNING PLATER 


~ and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metai 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 

ing plating. Wholésale to 

' agents $5, Write for circu: 
lars. H. E. DELNO & 
= ————_ = _ Oo., Columbus, 0. 


‘ 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. ’ 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The entrance into New England of the 
Philadelphia and Reading interests, the pro- 
moters of the anthracite coal monopoly, is ex- 
citing the keenest curiosity as to its meaning 
and effect upon our local railroad properties 
and upon the price of the anthracite coal con- 
sumed here. The Reading bas had for a few 
months the possession of the Poughkeepsie 
bridge across the Hudson with a single track 
line of railroad exten@ing as far east as Hart- 
ford. But it now virtually controls the New 
York & New England and the Boston & 
Maine systems. The Reading is now in a po- 
sition to make traffic rates to points all over 
New England, which will give to its own an- 
thracite coal a preference in our markets, and 
doubtless that was one of, if not the chief of, 
reasons for these recent alliances. In return 
the Reading will receive a great deal of traffic 
for Central, Southern and Western points 
from the Boston & Maine and the New York 
& New England. 

The alliances between these systems are 
very loose. There are traffic arrangements 
which will hold good so long as they are proftit- 
able and so long as other lines do not offer 
better terms. But there is nothing more, ex- 
ept so far as by mere foree of stock ownership 
the Reading people might be able to force the 
two New England roads to continue arrange- 
ments which might be against their real and 
best interests. That is not to be thought of. 
Moreover, a sale of the holdings of Boston 
& Maine and New York & New England 
stocks by the Reading people might put an 
entirely new phase on this great ‘‘deal.” If 
the present alliances work well it is possible 
that closer relations may follow. 

The effect upon New England can hardly be 
unfavorable. As far as coal prices go the com- 
petition of water routes cannot be suppressed 
and that will regulate the markets. On the 
other hand, the opening of an entirely new 
trunk line from Boston to the West should 
prove an excellent move for this section. Fresh 
competition cannot hurt New England. And 
to judge from the vigor displayed by the presi- 
dents of the Reading and “‘ Big Four,” the two 
Western parties to the through line, the new 
route will be pushed for all it is worth. 

As for earnings, it is expected that the New 
York & New England has most to gain and 
“least to lose by the ‘‘deal.””? The Boston & 
Maine will feel the change but lightly in earn- 
ings, but will benefit by a wider and most in- 
fluential financial support. The Reading will 
gain by a wider market for its products and by 
better traffic routes into and from New Eng- 
Jand. New England must gain by having a 
new trunk line opened to the West. 


THE autumn Bikings this year have wrought 
a harvest to dealers in china and glass, which ina 
large measure have taken the place of silver in such 
gifts. 


DORELINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 18 Shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, especially intants, is 
preyalent at all times, but is largely avoided by giv- 
ing proper nourishment and wholesome food. The 


- most successful and reliable is the Gail Borden 


** Bagle” Brand Condensed Milk. Your grocer and 
druggist keep it. 


More than twenty years ago Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam was introduced generally throughout 
New England as a remedy for Coughs, Colds and 
Pulmonary Complaints. Now it is the universal de- 
cision that it is the best remedy for curing Coughs, 


Colds and Asthma. 


Kos 


PIAN 


The Recognized | Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 
BALTIMORE. WASHINGTON. NEW YORK. 
E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 

178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Financial. 


Baar om 


Our Book on 
6 Investments 


we shall cheerfully send 
you, free. 

We feel qualified to give 
such information because 
we have, for years, made 
a specialty of invest- 
ments for colleges, estates, 
trustees, and others, with 
whom safety is the first 

consideration. 


The Provident 
ruse. Com 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


First Mortgage 
% 


General 


Gold Bonds 


Metropolitan 
Street Railway Co. 


of Kansas City. 


Due 1909. Denomination, #1,000. 


The Company’s lines form the chief Street Rail- 
way System of Kansas City, consisting of about 44 
miles of track, principally cable and electric, and 
its net earnings are steadily increasing, being now 
about two and one-half times its total interest 
charges. We own and offer a limited amount of 
above named bonds and recommend them as a safe 
and desirable investment. 


Full particulars furnished on application. 


N. W. Harris & Co. 


- BANKERS .. .- 
76 STATE ST... BOSTON. 


New York. Chicago. 


Read This! 6%50Yrs.). 
Absolutely Safe Investment. 


Quarterly Dividends. Can be sold at any time. 
Address for full particulars, 
Leonard, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
or contains securities from 


= ' 
THE BOND 
~ 9 4% our office. We handle only 


Safe Investments paying good rates of’ Meer OST 


ween FE AIRMAVEN, "0" 


“tons 


GAMWELL & WARNER, Investment Pankors, 
RR 


Geo. 


Ox ot many an EKastern invesv- 


AES RAGS ETE EA 
GS Our large 24.page 
Catalogue, profuse. 
wily illustrated full 
=< Cot incormation on 
S = the proper construc- 
S tion of Pianos and 
Organs. Weshipon 
test trial,- ask no 
cash in advance.sell 
on instalments, give 
greater value for 
the money thanany 
other manufacturer 
Send for this book 
at once to 
BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO,, 
WASHINGTON, N, Je 
P.O. Box 726. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Seventy-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., ’92 
CASH CAPITAL....... #3,000.000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund. . 4, Me ra 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, S _ 962,592.74 
Net Surplus 1 1290, 390. 26 


CASH ASSETS................. 9,370,640. 00 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks 
Real Estate 
Bonds and Mortgages, being firstlien on Real 


537,899.90 
1,544,938.96 


ES AEO See TR ols PINE «Was oR cl de ee De a 695,568.68 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,881,605.00 
3ank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
(market aa LS pRber as Cael Sei Fh ce 2,942,307.50 
State and City Bonds (market value). 4 871; 737.39 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand.. 347,735.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hand 
APONTE rs cre nielps bia.aialelamcie ewes ap onstale cee kas aida 497,708.62 
Interest due and acerued on Ist Jan. 1892. 51,138.95 
TP OWAT He baa eticsintncethveee eet &9,3'70,640.00 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
aes H. es t Vice- Presidents. 
W. T ELGELOW, i Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries 


NEW YORK, Jan, 13, 1891. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Paid up (in Cash)...............-..$2,100,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits............ 1,017,653.25 
VAISS OUSI- =tim ciiutclalnts sicielee aici sisiartetAn im kets pderereme tate 17,131,407.06 


INVESTMENT SECURITEIES. 
MEUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3{ to 6 per cent. 


CG '@) L. D Debentures. 


Five Per Cent Per Cent. 


Valuable Book about Investments sent on 
Application. 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St.. LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St.. AMSTERDAM. 
BERLIN, 


PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., 


Mass, Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Per Gent, 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


Dividends 


Authorized Capital - - - - - - %2,000,000 
Capital paid in - - - - - - - = - 1,300,000 
Surplus - - = - - = - -- = - = = 100,000 


ORGANIZED LN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 57 per annum for 4) years. 
Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July,1890. 


| Average Dividend since organization over 6%, p-a. 
| Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information. 


sear are wae <= i, 
I pleasure. 6,7" and 8 fs cent first r2¢ rte 
gages with SINKING FUND behind tacm. 


Convertible into Other securitics at 

Safest of all investments. Our forms are copy- 

righted, a Picture of the Security is attached and cer- 

tified to. “Hence you can see the Loree and select 

it intelligently, Write THE NORTH AMERICAN 
FINANC. 


i COMPANY, MiLaheapeun Minn. 
INVESTMENT 


0 FR Et 0 In the United Staten. 


Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
United States in proportion to it ze. Wholesale t de 
1891, $138,127,000; Banking Capita, $15,846,363.00, Buil.iings 
now under constr uction, $3,864,000.00. We have a pias 
for the employment of éapital in best investments 
Oregon, in large and smail amounts, cash or monthly its 
stallments of 825 and upwards, absolutely safe and 
remarkably profitable. Send for full information and 
Bankers’ references. Eugene D, White & Co-. Portlan “‘r. 


Defaulted Western Mortgages 


THE BEST FIELD FOR 


BOUGHT. 
CANDEE, 8i Clark Street, 
NEW HAVEN, CT. 


H. G. 


H ET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


secure. Interest }-as 
able semi-annually by draft on New 


loans. Highest reforencen. Adds s 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wasa 


York. Personal attention given to a 
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If Barytes and other 
adulterants of White 
Lead are just as good as 


Strictly 
Pure White Lead 


why is it that all the bogus and 
adulterated white leads are 
always branded “Pure”, or 
‘Strictly Pure White Lead ?” 

No one ever puts a mislead- 
ing brand on an article of mer- 
chandise, unless -he wants to 
““work off’ an inferior for a 
better. 

This Barytes or Baryta, is a 
heavy white powder, nearly 
worthless as paint; costing 
only about one cent per pound 
and is used to adulterate and 
cheapen the mixture. No one 
ever adulterates white lead 
with an article costing more 
than Lead. 

If you purchase any of the 
following brands you are sure 


of having 
Strictly 
Pure White Lead. 


‘ss ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY’”’(Pittsb’gh 
“ATLANTIC” (New York) 

4s BEYMER-BAUMAN” (Pittsburgh) 
“BRADLEY” (New York) 
“BROOKLYN” (New York) 
s*COLLIER” (St. Louis) 
s*CORNELL” (Buffalo) 
‘*DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
‘Ss ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 
“JEWETT” (New York) 
sKENTUCKY” (Louisville) 

*“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 
s‘sLEWIS ” (Philadelphia) 
“MORLEY” (Cleveland) 

SRED SEAL” (St. Louis) 
“SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 
“SHIPMAN” (Chicago) 
ssSOUTHERN” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
*“*ULSTER” (New York) 

sUNION” (New York) 


If you are going to paint, it will pay you 
to send to us for a book containing infor- 
mation that may save you many a dollar; 
it will only cost you a postal cardtodo so.: 


NATIONAL LEAD CO,, 
I Broadway, New York. 
Boston Branch: Salem Lead Works, 
Boston, Mass. 


REDUCTION IN GAS BILLS 


Can be secured by using our 


NEW GAS TIP 


with 


Adjustable Check. 


Patent applied for. 


LIVE AGENTS wanted in every place 
where GAS is used. 
SIZE OF TIPS FROM 2 T06 FEET. 
PRICE PER GROSS, &2.00. 
Send 25 cents for sample dozen. 


NON-CORROSIVE GAS TIP CO., 


525 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ZHE PURITAN. 


Following are stanzas from the poem re- 
cently read by Rev. Dr. E. P. Parker of Hart- 
ford, first at a New Haven celebration of the 
300th anniversary, of the origin of Congrega- 
tionalism in London and then at the annual 
meeting of the American Missionary Associ- 
ation in Hartford: 


He was needlessly prickly to the touch, 
And apt to be scrupylous overmuch ; 
On mole hills stood, as on mounts of vision, 

A prophet indeed! and, provoking precision, 
With narrow exclusiveness fenced the fold, 
Rudely regardless of landmarks old; 
Confounded with great fundamental articles 
Ethical Pe points and doctrinal particles ; 
Throned in his conscience an image of God 
Flaming with terrors and armed with a rod; 
Deemedit high honor to curtain God’s grace 
With the veil which Moses wore over his face; 
Even counting it weakness to cherish or show 
The beautiful roses hid under his snow. 


Nevertheless, 


Ye hardy, heroic ana numoie tew! 

Brave and resolute, faithful and true! 

‘With many a fault but seldom a stain, ' 

Rough in the husk but good in the grain, 

Clean-handed, pure-hearted, straightforward, 
erect, 

Immovyably rooted in self-respect, 

Yet, veiling the face and prostrate in dust, 

Adoring Jehovah with tremulous trust. 


WHA! MEN SAY. 


—~— There has not been an absolutely truthful 
political platform in twenty years.—Rev. Frank 
Hyatt Smith. 

—— The people want facts, not cant or fancies. 
Dullness in telling the missionary story should be 
branded as a sin.—Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis. 

—— I fully believe that the Northmen found this 
continent and lived on it for a millennium before 
Columbus ever discovered it or its outlying islands. 
—Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs. 

— I hold a high and severe theory of inspiration, 
but I should believe the Bible to be a supreme and 
infallible guide to the way of salvation even if I 
were to regard it as only a correct record of God’s 
self-revelations in the human conscience and history. 
—Joseph Cook. 

— Human limitation, surprise, dependence, 
prayeér are predicated of Jesus by the disciple whom 
He loved. But never is the Master’s intellect scho- 
lastically unreal, or the Master’s teaching theologi- 
cally fallible, or the Master’s character ethically 
wrong. Hismanhoodis like, yet unlike, ours.—Prof. 
John Phelps Taylor. 

— We thrust publicity on many events that 
flourish better in the shade, and God ere long re- 
stores them to it... . The man who has nota biog- 
raphy or frequent notice in the newspapers thinks 
he has lived in vain. What a rebuke to this insatia- 
ble hankering after endless publicity is the severely 
simple record of the life of Jesus Christ !—Dr. John 
Cairns. 

—— No graver danger threatens the higher educa- 
tion in our land than subtly assails it when Chris- 
tian people advocate the lowering of the standards 
of intellectual life and of scholarly work at a Chris- 
tian college in order that larger numbers of good 
but incapable young men may share in the looser 
and lower courses of study thus opened to them.— 
President Merrill E. Gates. 

—— It is well known that there isa growing ten- 
dency in certain newspapers to publish not only the 
evidence given in any preliminary hearing on a 
charge of crime but all sorts of unverified rumors 
and of crude opinions concerning the probable guilt 
or innocence of suspected persons. This reprehen- 
sible practice in a case which excites great popular 
interest may sometimes require extraordinary care 
on the part of the court in the selection of jurors if 
the accused is to have an impartial trial.—Chief- 
Justice Field of Massachusetts Supreme Court. 

Cv Vee = a no A 


SUGGESTIVE FAOTS. 


The population of Ireland in 1821 was 6,801,827. 
In 1891 it was only 4,704,750. This isa depletion un- 
exampled in the history of modern times. 

The number of electric railways in this country 
has increased from 385 to 469 during the last twelve 
months, the mileage from 3,916 to 5,446. 

In the New York City General Post Office 1,400,000 
letters were handled on Sept. 30. About the same 
number passed through the branch stations the 
same day. The political campaign waxes hot and 
the postal clerks suffer in consequence. 

Chicago University means to make itself useful to 
attendants on the World’s Fair. Classes will be 
formed to study the exhibits systematically under 
| the guidance of expert conductors. The members 
of the classes will hear a lecture in the morning on 
some important portion of the display and in the 
afternoon will go and see it, This reminds one a 
little of the scholastic methods of the celebrated 
Mr. Squeers. 


A TONIC 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


A preparation of the 
phosphates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and scalp of every 
cruption, impurity, and disease, whether simple, 
scrofulous, hereditary, or ul- 
cerative, no agency in the 
world is so speedy, econom- 
ical, and unfailing as the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of 
CuTIcURA, the great skin cure, 
CuricuRA Soap, an exquisite 
: skin purifier and beautifier, 
and CurrouRA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
and greatest of humor remedies. Ina word, they 
are the greatest skin cures, blood bpm and 
humor remedies of modern times, and maz ~~ used 
in the treatment of every humor and Cisease, from 
eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying and 
unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 
Porter Dru@ AND CHEMICAL CoRP., Boston. 
“¢ How to Cure Blood Humors” mailed free. 


PLES, blackheads, red, =oa-4 hands and fall 
Pl M ing hair cured by CUTICURA Lx!» 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti< 
Pain Plaster relieves rheumatic, sci- 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and muscular 
vains and weaknesses. Price. 25c. 


‘A HEALING WONDER." 


omtort 


Powder 


Cures 
Itching Piles. 


W. H. Botpve, 81 Hamilton St., 
New Haven, Ct., testifies: “‘ I have 
had itching piles 14 years. Com- 
fort Powder stopped the itching 
instantly, and gave complete relief.” 

Mrs. A. B. Briccs, East Sumner, 
Me., says Comfort Powder cured 
her of Piles, and also several cases 
among her friends. 

W. H. GarDNER, druggist, 
Bridgeport, Ct., says: ‘ Comfort 
Powder cured a customer of mine 
of Piles, who now declares it is 
worth $50.00 a box to him.” 


ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 
E. S. SYKES, SEORETARY. ; 
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RISIBLES. 


A few years ago the native station master of an 
out-of-the-way Indian railway station was suddenly 
attacked by a tiger made bold through hunger. The 
startled assistant immediately rushed to the tele- 
graph office and wired to the European station mas- 
ter at the next place on the line as follows: ‘‘ Tiger 
on platform eating station master; please wire in- 
structions.”’— Tit-Bits. 


The choice some ministers make of texts is not 
suggestive of wisdom. At the late meeting of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention the preacher 
had for his theme The Lord’s Need of Our Church, 
his text being ‘‘The Lord hath need of him.” See- 
ing the need referred to in the text was a donkey 
the preacher certainly did not magnify the dignity 
of his denomination.—Christian Inquirer. 

A.K.H.B., in the second volume of his Twenty- 
five Years at St. Andrews, tells of a Scotch divinity 
student who one day opened the proceedings of the 
class with prayer in the presence of his professor. 
He supplicated thus: *‘ Lord, have mercy on our pro- 
fessor, for he is weak and ignorant. Strengthen his 
feeble hands, confirm his tottering knees and grant 
that he may go in and out before us like the hegoat 
before the flock.” 


A clergyman in Scotland invited Bishop Sel- 
wyn to preach in his church. His lordship gave 
an impressive and beautiful sermon, which at the 
same time was perfectly plain and simple. The rec- 
tor was delighted and said so on meeting one of the 
most regular members of his congregation. ‘ Well, 
sir, | don’t think so much of it,’’ rejoined the man. 
“Tt was so simple any child could have understood 
it. For my part,I like a sermon which confuses 
your head for a week. I don’t know any which beat 
yours for that, sir.”’— Tit-Bits. 


Cries of “louder”? have been an annoyance to 
speakers for ages. Sheridan was annoyed by an ad- 
mirer who continually cried, ‘Hear! hear!” He 
prepared a trap for him. In a declamatory passage 
he demanded, “ Where can you find a greater scoun- 
drel?” “ Hear! hear!” exclaimed the man. Sheri- 
dan, with mock politeness, thanked him for furnish- 
ing the illustration so promptly. A member of the 
Michigan Legislature thus annoyed said, “If the 
gentleman would utilize the entire length of his ear 
he would have no difficulty in hearing.”— Christian 
Advocate. 


Dr. John Brown of Bedford, Eng., told a good 
story the other day at a reception given him by a 
Boston gentleman. He said that the English rustics 
are sometimes regarded as rather feeble-minded 
and not very promising persons for ministers to 
work among, but they once in a while show a native 
shrewdness by no means to be despised. One of 
them one day, leading his donkey, was met by a 
sportsman, well-dressed and equipped, who hailed 
him with the request, “‘ What shall I give you to 
have a shot at that donkey?” ‘O, don’t shoot the 
donkey,” drawled the rustic, “let brotherly love 
continue.”’ 


Speaking at a New England dinner in New York 
Rey. Dr. H. L. Wayland once said: “I had thought 
of saying a word, as apposite to the occasion, about 
Plymouth Rock. But I was deterred by an an- 
nouncement I saw in one of your papers in connec- 
tion with the name of a well-known clothing dealer, 
which Jed me to think that Plymouth Rock was get- 
ting tired of being perpetually trotted out on these 
occasions. The announcement was ‘ Plymouth Rock 
Pants.’” A year or so afterward a gentleman was 
introduced to him, who said, amid bursts of convul- 
Sive laughter: “Oo dear—ha, ha!—it was so funny— 
ha, ha!—I laugh eyery time I think of what you 
said last year—ha, ha!—about Plymouth Rock—ha, 
ha !—it was s so funny—ha, ha !—the idea of Plymouth 
Rock Wearing’ pantaloons!” 


a 


OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The post- 
age is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 

. Imany of the publications named as they choose, at the 
_ prices annexed. 


The Century Magazine 
Harper’s Magazine.. 


Atlantic Monthly... 3.25 
Seribner’s Magazine 2.60 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. . 2.15 


American Agriculturist..... 


Harper’s Weekly....... 3.25 
Bazar...... 3.25 

Public Opinion eI ala tains Sorenie's[aniviss <sticieie 2.50 
Harper’s mye People.. 1.60 

_ St. Nicholas. 2.60 
Wide Awake. 2.00 
Our Little On 1,30 


Review of Revie 


Let all who send to us for the ‘above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly to 
the various onites,and our responsibility in the matter 
then ceases. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Hot Springs, Arkansas, 


TWIN REMEDIES IN URIC ACID DIATHESIS, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, ETC. 


Nerve Tonic Properties of the Buffalo 
Lithia Water---Its Value in Nervous 


Exhaustion, Bright’s Disease, etc. 
What the Hot Springs Physicians Say! 


HOT SPRINGS MEDICAL AND SURGICAL INSTITUTE, ARKANSAS. 


Dr. JoHN A. BLAYDES, Pres. Dr. R. O. BLAYDEs, Sec’y. 


: L peas aravcest | __— 
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STATEMENT OF THE DRS. "BLAYDES: 


«6 We have made use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER with patients of this 
institution in many obstinate cases of Gout, Rheumatic Gout and Rheuma- 
tism with uniformly excellent results, and in diseases of Uric Acid Diathesis 

regard it as an invaluable remedy. Its action in this class of cases indicates 
certainly the possession of some extraordinary property.’ 

The peculiar action of this water as a nervous tonic and exhilarant gives 
to it especial value as a restorative in all exhausted or enfeebled conditions 
of the nervous system. 

As a remedy in Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, Renal Calculi, Stone in 
the Bladder, Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder and other kindred diseases, 
it is safe to say that this water has no superior, if indeed it has any equal. 


DR. ALGERNON S. GARNETT, SURGEON (RETIRED) U. S. NAVY, RESIDENT 
PHYSICIAN, HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


‘My experience with the use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is limited to 
the treatment of Gout, Rheumatism and that hybrid disease, ‘ Rheumatic Gout” 
(so-called), which is in contradistinction to the Rheumatoid Arthritis of 
Garrod. 

**T have had excellent results from this Water in these affections, both 
in my own person and in the treatment of patients for whom I have pre- 
seribedit. Of course, the remedial agent is its contained Alkalies and their 
solvent properties. 

“Hence it is a prophylactic as well as a remedy in Nephritic Colic aud 
forming Caleuli, when due to a redundancy of Lithic Acid.”’ 


Water in Cases of One Doz. Half-Gallon Bottles, $5.00 F. 0. B. Here. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET SENT FREE. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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SIFTINGS FROM THE A.M. A. MEET- 
ING. 


Ning association was born color-blind.—ev. 
. H. Richards, D.D. 


—— The singing of the volunteer quartette of col- 
cored delegates was thoroughly enjoyed. 

— Seven hundred delegates and visitors regis- 
tered. Very few from beyond the Mississippi and 
few from the Interior. 

—In Abysinnia, it is said, the illustrated edi- 

tions of the Bible all have the original man, as a 
matter of course, ebony-hued, while the devil is 
always white. 
Rey. Dr. E. P. Parker is a poet, despite his 
own disclaimer. Rarely have the virtues and faults 
of the Puritan fathers been pictured with more 
fidelity than in his poem. 


9 ale University 
would not permit negroes even to be janitors in the 
buildings. Now fifteen colored students are en- 
rolled and highly respected. 


There is no more beautiful chapter in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church than the record of the 
efforts of the churches of the United States among 
the negroes and Indians.—Commissioner Morgan. 

— Convert the Eskimos of Alaska and you may 
found the Siberian church. Home missions and 
foreign missions are so intertwined that when you 
give to one you give to the other.—Rev. F. A. War- 
field. 

—— Frederick Riggs, missionary to the Dakota In- 
dians, representative of the third generation of a 
noble family of missionaries. finds that the stereopti- 
con not only attracts very much larger audiences of 
Indians but, to put it in the language of an Indian 
helper, ‘‘ Because I have seen it with my own eyes I 
begin to understand the life of Christ.” 


— Senator Platt envies the negro his simple 
faith in God. He isa legislator who recognizes the 
hand of God in history and is not afraid to say in 
this day of apologies that ‘‘ slavery was the sum of 
all villainies.”’ Rev. J. R. MeLean of Macon, Ga., 
agrees with him. He saw his brother sold into bon- 
dage and has never heard from himsince, His mother 
used to say to him, “Johnny, I don’t dare to love 
you, for it will only cause my heart to break when 
you are taken from me.’ There was no moment in 
the whole session when the depths were more pro- 
foundly stirred than when the eloquent negro from 
Macon described the satanic effects of slavery upon 
his race and their former masters. 


WHAT Is COMPOUND OxXYGEN?—A modern med- 
ical agent with air for its base. This is greatly en- 
riched with Oxygen, the life giving and sustaining 
element of air. Then the whole is magnetized. 
Finally these subtle elements are so combined that 
they may be transported and released at will. 

Now what will this do? In the light of twenty- 
three years of wide and widening experience we say 
briefly—relieve and cure an incredible number of 
physical iils. Colds, Catarrh and Consumption, 
Asthma, Neuralgia and Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Debility and Nervous Prostration are among the 
more numerous and important. 

Over 60,000 carefully recorded cases are in our 
ofiice and at your disposal, or a book of 200 pages is 
yours for the asking. 

We have proof for those who doubt and relief for 
those who suffer. Will you have it? Address Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
or Chicago, San Francisco, New York and Toronto, 
Ont. 


Acid Stomach, 


Which is usually accompa- 
nied by headache and offen- 
sive breath, is promptly 
relieved by the digestive 


tablets, Peptonix. If you 
suffer from any form of 
Indigestion, you should 


send us your address, and 
receive by mail a sample of 
these tablets. 


eptonix. 


TYPEWRITERS. _ 


Unprejudiced advice given, All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments, 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER (31 Broadway, New York. 

HEADQUARTERS, ) 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


The Allston Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


A REAL SURPRISE. 


What a Former Captain of 
Police Says About It, 


An Astonishing Fact That Ought to be 
Known by Everybody. 


Cause for Alarm Unless Immediate Action 
is Taken. 


lexander Bell is a retired captain of the 
Portland, Me., police force. 

He has a strange and wonderful story to 
tell. 

Now Mr. Bell is an old Grand Army man; 
indeed, was one of the founders of the famous 
Bosworth Post, G. A. R., and is widely known 
and much respected throughout the State of 
Maine. 

We will let him tell his remarkable story in 
his own way: 

“T have had two strokes of paralysis, the 
first about four years ago, the second in Janu- 
ary, 1891. My left side was completely para- 
lyzed, face drawn, arm and leg immovable. 

“On account of my advanced age of 75 
years, and this being:a second attack, my 
physician pronounced my case hopeless. 

““T was finally induced to try Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy and soon 
began to improve, the muscles of the face 
straightened, then my arm began to gain and 
I began to walk after having used three bot- 
tles of this remedy. 

“My arm I can now place to my head and 
have fair use of it, and with a cane have 
walked as far as two miles and a half. 


MR. 


ALEXANDER BELL. 

“From being a helpless paralytic, having to 
be dressed and cared for by others, I now care 
for myself, can walk about the city and enjoy 
fair health. 

““T would state that after beginning the use 
of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem- 
edy I used no other medicine. 

“The result surprised and astonished all 
my friends, and they have urged me to make 
this statement as a matter of justice and to en- 
courage others who may be similarly afflicted. 

“T will also state that I was a soldier in the 
late war and served 15 years on the police 
force of Portland. Alexander Bell, 144 Lin- 
coln St., Portland, Me.’’ 

This is indeed a most remarkable cure by a 
wonderful medicine—a medicine which is, be- 
yond all doubt, the greatest nerve remedy 
and health restorer ever discovered. The 
Portland doctors are astounded at its effects 
in diseases which have bafiled their skill 


Mr. Bell’s restoration should make everybody... 
suffering from paralysis or any nervous dis- 
ease use Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy without delay. 

But do not wait until you are actually para- 
lyzed before using this great remedy. It will 


‘always prevent paralysis, nervous debility 


and nervous prostration if taken when the 
first Symptoms appear. 

Take it if you have a weak and tired feeling 
with weariness of the limbs, numbness, trem- 
bling, palpitation of the heart, prickling sensa- 
tion in fingers or toes, headaches, dull feeling 
head, confused mind, nervousness, sleepless- 
ness, loss of memory. It will overcome indi- 
gestion and dyspepsia, regulate the bowels 
and cure liver and kidney complaints. It is 
the best blood enricher and invigorator in the 
world, and should therefore be used by all. 

It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
less and should you be a sufferer from disease 
you will use it if youare wise. Wewould add 
that, although sold by druggists, it is in no 
sense a patent medicine, being the prescrip- 
tion and discovery of Dr. Greene of 34 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass., who is the most eminent 
specialist in the country in the treatment of 
nervous and chronic diseases. Sufferers have 
the privilege, also, of consulting the famous 
doctor free of charge, personally or by letter. 

IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 

The best and most simple ma- 
ehine made. — Interchangeable 

Type into all languages. Dur- 

aple, casiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Clergy 
and literary people. Send fors 

Tllustrated Cealeate Agents 

wanted. Address . Lypewrite 

Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
eeseeere eae anes 


YOU CAN BECOME A 


‘Trained Nurse 


By STUDY AT HOME 
Write for particulars with roc (stamps). CORRESPON- 
DENCE SCHOOL OF HEALTH AND Liars 
34 Et Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
ERS visphadibans 


POULTRY MEN 


IT HAS BEEN PROVED 
That green cut bone is the most 
economical and greatest egg 
producing food known. _- 


MANN’S BONE CUTTER, 


Warranted to cut green bones? 
meat, gristle, and all without 
clog or difficulty, or 
MONKEY REFUNDED. 
| 1. catalogue free if you name this paner. 
Fut. r F.W. MANN, Milford, Mass. 
DR. A, P, WEBBER, Scientific Massage 
and Magnetic 

Treatment. Offices: Peabody —67 Main Street; Tues- 


day, Thursday.  Boston—6 Beacon. Street; Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday and Saturday. 


Mrs. H. J. Pratt, 


MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, will see patients at nda office, 
No. 6 Beacon Street, Room 8, Boston, on Tuesday, Thurs. 
day and Saturday. Office hours 9 to 5. 


P 4 L. E Ss ADVICE FREE. 
5 


To any person ‘suffering from 
Piles or Fistula 1 will send an account of my own ease, 
and how I was cured after many hig of great suffering 
and inconvenience. have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the eae eee to a sure and. 
permanent cure. Address J, H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Kdifices, Chelsea, Mass Mass. 


RUPTURE. 


AN he held and CURED without the CRUEL truss 

' or knife, by a reguiar physician of 30 years’ ex- 
perience. For FULL information send 10. cents for 
sealed book (in plain envelope) on Rupture, Hydrocele, 
Varicocele. Also gives the Doctor’s name, location 
and Office Hours. Address lock box 2315, Boston. No 
charge for an interview, or advice. 


“*'Permanentl restored. Ca-- 


tarrh, Colds, DyspePSi% 
Cured’ "by 


+ W.HL. Brown, Me D.,M'g'r, 

: Standard Oxygen Co., Box 197! 

‘Boston, Mass. (La oratory at Medford), 
for free GUIDE _ 70 THRALTH. 


FLOUR. 


d Barley Crystals. 
b an EUROPE, — 


Gircutace and é 
Write Farwell & Rh} 
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LIVE AND LET LIVE, 


A recent Congregationalist mentions the ex- 
ceptional conduct of a Christian merchant in 
Ohio who at the outbreak of the war had a 
large stock of cotton goods whose market 
price, in consequence of the cotton embargo, 
steadily and enormously advanced. The good 
merchant was not a monopolist and had no 
ecovetous eye for exorbitant gains, so he con- 
tinued selling at the old ante bellum prices, 
making nothing of the advantage his capital 
and sagacity had given him of securing large 
stocks in anticipation of the abnormal prices 
ruling in war times. } 

But how must such a practice have affected 
his neighbors in trade—those of less means 
and less sagacity, who were compelled to re- 
plenish their stocks of dry goods on the basis 
of one or two hundred per cent. advance on 
former prices? How were they to obtain, not 
such an advance on the cost of their goods 
as would afford a large profit but barely what 
would give a subsistence? It must have been 
in vain that they asked from their customers 
a moderate profit over the cost while such a 
rival as this good merchant was underselling 
them the same day on the same goods. With 
such a competitor against them there could be 


THE GELEBRATED DETROIT 


| “il , 


g HOT WATER HEATER |e 
For Warming all Classes of 
Buildings. 
THOUSANDS IN USE IN ALL PARTS OF 


THE COUNTRY. 
WITH EVERYBODY 


EN V4 Za The FAVORIT EVERYWHERE. 
DETROIT HEATING AND LIGHTING Co. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


255 WIGHT STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 


NEW YORK: BOSTON : ST. LOUIS: CHICAGO: 
126 Liberty St. 42 Pearl Street, 414 N. Broadway. 88 Lake Street. 


BS 


but one logical result and this was ruin. It 
was quite consistent in the account, therefore, 
to add that ‘‘ many of his business contempo- 
raries in the same townsuffered failure.’’ The 
capital, sagacity and yardstick of this good 
merchant unconsciously furnished weapons 
for their overthrow. His prices must have 
been some of the factors of their ruin. 

The generosity of the good Ohio man cannot 
be challenged, but his method contravened 
the Golden Rule or prevented its wider appli- 
cation to his neighbor tradesmen who, we 
may presume, were, some at least, deserving 


MANUFACTURERS ALSO OF THE 


COMBINATION 


GAS MACHINE. 


BEST INDEPENDENT LIGHTING APPARATUS 
For COUNTRY ano SUBURBAN RESIDENCES, 
ALL PUBLIC ano: PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


Average cost of Gas, 14 cent per hour per burner. 


(Send for Catalogue.) 


of success. .Some of them, no doubt, had fam- 
ilies to be sheltered, clothed and fed, and thus 
to provide for them were engaged, as he was, 
in a lawful, honorable business. And yet his 
mistaken course gave them no chance for a 
Subsistence. Is it not so? Had what might 
have been his excessive gains obtained by 
current and legitimate prices found some 
other channel for benevolence, and rivals had 
. shared in his prosperity, would not the entire 
community had a larger benefit? M.N. R. 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE, 


EUGEN D’ALBERT TO WILLIAM KNABE & Co., after 

- his concert tour, 1892.—After having played two months 
continuously on the Knabe Pianos, having used them 
exclusively on my concert tour just finished, it is a 


pleasure to me to be able to conjirm my opinion, ex- 

pressed two years ago, declaring them the best instru- 

ments of America. The experience I now have had with 

these instruments has only increased my admiration for 

them. EUGEN D’ALBERT. 
New York, 16 May, 1892. 


BY ANNOUNCEMEN 
ING COLUMN: 


IN OUR 


IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGHSTE 
ADPVERTIS- | 
MENTION IS°MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SELN | 


CAUTION.— Beware of dealers sub- 
etituting shoes without W..L. Dougias 
name andthe price stamped on bottom. 
Such substitutions are fraudulent and 
subject to prosecution by law for obe 


FOR 
GENTLEMEN, 


taining money une $ 
A genuine sewed shoe that will net rip; tne Calf, 


UGLAS 
S 


der false pretences. 
seamless, smooth inside, flexible, more comfortable, stylish 
and durable than ony, other shoe ever sold at the price. 
Equals custom-made shoes costing from $4 to $5. 

The only $3.00 Shoe made with two complete 
soles, securely sewed at the outside edge (as shown in cut), 
which gives double the wear of cheap welt shoes sold at the 

same price, for such easily rip, having only one sole sewed 
to a narrow strip of leather on the edge, and when once 
worn through are worthless. 
The two solesofthe W. L. DOUGLAS $3.00 Shoe 
when worn through can be repaired as many times as 
necessary, as they will never rip or loosen from the upper. 
chasers of footwear desiring to econo- 
mize, should consider the superior qualities 
of these shoes, and not be influenced 
to buy cheap welt shoes sold at $8.00, 
having only appearance to commen 
them. We. Li. DOUGLAS pe 
; an 


an 
1.73 Best Dongola, 

are of the same high 

standard of merit. 


° Ee 


: Will give exclusive sale to_shoe dealers and general merchants where I have 
no agents. AVrite for catalogue. If not for sale in your place send direct to Factory, 
Stating kind, size and width wanted. Postage free. W. Le Dougias, Krockton, Mass. 


USE “DURKEE’S| 


SALAD DRESSIN 


THE BOSTON 
MAGEE HEATER 


for heating with warm air only, ori1 

COMBINATION with HOT WATER, 

as shown in the cut below, is 
DESERVEDLY POPULAR. 

The Mass. Charitable Mechanics Association 
awarded ONLY GOLD MEDAL, 1884, Geld 
Medal Certificate for continued superiority in 18? 7, 
GOLD MEDAL, 1890. No other makers <f 
STOVES OR FURNACES ever received suc 


ml CONTINUED ENDORSEMENT. 


| WAY WE SEND YOU A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
WITH REFERENCES—LETTERS FROM USERS? 


FLOWPIPES 


XPANSION PIPE 


We Guarantee it to Give Perfect Satisfaction in 


| Every Particular if Properly arranged and used. 
THIS. FURNACE, the MAGEE MYSTIC 
RANGE and PARLOR STOVES, wherever 
exhibited have received HIGHEST AWARDS. 
MAGEE FURNACE Co@., 
42-38 Union St., Boston, Mass., 117 Beekman 
St., New York. 86 Lake St., Chicago, 

// school girls, children and in- 

f valids. This new system 

: A gives freedom to the hody 


: and insures a perfect figure. 
rie A These corsets are made 11 
\ every variety 


Patent Pulley System 


of the W. S. A. Corsgt and 
HerautH Waist for ladies, 


of material, 

\\\ \ style and cclor; ‘the very 

=5,~ longest waist as well as the 

short and medium, tape- 

fastened buttons or clasps, if preferred, with 
hose supporters that never pull off. 


Sold by Abbott Davidson & Co.. 
181 Tremont St., Room 24. 


Send for circular. Agents wanted throughout’ New 
England. 
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Absolutely Pure WM 


The Official Government Reports: 


The United States Government, after elaborate tests, reports 
the Royat Baxinc Powper to be of greater leavening strength than 
any other.—(Bulleten 13, U.S. Ag. Dep., p. 599.) 

The Canadian Official Tests, recently made, show the Roya. 
Baxinc Powber highest of all in leavening strength.—(Budletzn 10, fp. 
16, Canada Inland Rev. Dép.) 

“The volume of leavening gas given off by the Royal is greater 
than that given off by any of the others. The ‘Royal’ was found 
to be also the purest and contained no objectionable ingredient. As 
the excellence of a baking powder is dependent upon the yield of 
leavening gas and upon the wholesomeness and purity of its in- 
gredients the ‘Royal’ is unquestionably the best.”—J/ass. State 
Analyst. 

In practical use, therefore, the RoyaLt Baxinc PowbDER goes 
further, makes purer and more perfect food than any other. 


Government Chemists Certify: 


“The Royal Baking Powder is composed of pure and wholesome ingredi- 

ents. It does not contain either alum or phosphates or other injurious substances. 
“EDWARD G. Love, Pu. D.” 

“The Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly the purest and most reliable 
baking powder offered to the public. SHEN RYT ACaMOTD, WIVES): ened 


“The Royal Baking Powder is purest in quality and highest in strength 


of any baking powder of which I have knowledge. 
“Wm. McMurtri£, Pu. D.” 
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‘TRADE MARK 


he ‘stationers’, cr we 


gor’ ten cents: 


Samples free & 
will send twelye® styles 


Tadella Pen Co. 


St.Paul, Minn. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s New Books. 


A Wonder-Book The New Movement As It Ils In Heaven, 
Jor Girls and Boys. _ im Flumanity.,| The Unseen Froeni, 
By Naruanter Hawtuorne. | From Liberty to Unity. An| dz the Beautiful Gate. 


Oration delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Splendidly illustrated by Fraternity of Harvard University, June 30, Three books by 
WALTER CRANE subject, cheerful in tone, 
? 


1892. By Witiism Jewett Tucker, Pro- 
% ‘ ‘ “ fessor in Andover Theological Seminary.| and of the finest quality every way. 
with twenty full-page Pictures in colors and ‘ last named is a new book of exquisite 
about forty head-pieces, tail-pieces and ini- 


16mo, paper, 25 cents. 
i tort) . 7 ligious lyrics. $1.00 each. 
tials, also in colors, Beautifully printed and 


hound in all respects one of the most artistic Winterborough. A New England Girt- 


and attractive Holiday Books ever produced A novel by E1iza ORNE WHuiTE, 
in America, $vo, $3.00. author of ‘Miss Brooks.” 16mo, $1.25. HOOD. Acharming book, giving anaccount 
¢ of Miss Larcom’s early life. Holiday binding, 


‘ A fresh story of New Hampshire scenes and 
‘ 4 $1.25. In Riverside Library for Young Peo- 
Dorothy O, 3 e 


character. The story is attractive, the conver- ah 

sations are very bright, and readers will find| Ple, 75 cents. 
A Ballad of the Boston Tea- Breathings of a Better 
Party and Grandmother’s Story of Bunker S 


the novel unusually interesting. 
Hill Battle. LIFE. Edited by Miss Larcom. $1.25. 


Lucy Larcom, réligious in 
delightful to read 
The 


re- 


Cesar. 
By O.tver WeENDELL Ho.mes. aba TORY (CIA Uieiew sh, ORM at 
Three of Dr. Holmes’s most popular poems, 


beautifully illustrated with a Portrait of 
Dorothy Q, and with many Pictures, deco- 
trative borders and head and tail pieces, by 
Howard Pyle. Exquisitely bound from de- 
signs by Mrs. Whitman. 1.50. 


L; n the Levant. 


By Cuartes DupLtey Warner. 
Holiday Edition from new plates, with a 
new steel portrait of Mr. Warner and about 
twenty-five full page photogravures of East- 
ern subjects. and decorative head-pieces and 
initials. Attractively bound, with a cloth 
slip cover. 2-vols., 12mo, $5. 00. 


\ 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


the scenes of Cesar’s campaigns and o 
the authorities, ancient and modern. 


Dante's New Life. 


among the Romans from the Era of Marius 
to the Fall of the Roman Empire, with a de- 
tailed account of the Campaigns of Caius 
Julius Cesar. By TuHropORE A. DopGs, 
Colonel U.S. Army. With a Portrait Bust 
of Cesar, 250 Maps, Charts and other Illus- 
trations. 1 vol., 8vo, gilt top, $5.00.. 

This book is based on thorough knowledge - 
a 


Translated by CHarLEs EL ior 


Norton. With Notes and Essays. Uniform 
with Mr. Norton’s admirable Transiation of 
the Divine Comedy. New Edition, revised. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, = 


for fsvery 
$1.00. 


Beckonings 


DAY. <A Calendar of Thought. 


Songs of Three Centuries. 


Enlarged Edition. $1.50. 
Child Life. (Poems.) 
Illustrated. #2.00. 


Child-Life in Prose. 
Illustrated. #2.C0. 
These three books were ediied by Mr. 
WHITTIER, who put in the first hoice short 
poems, American and British, and in the others 
the poems and stories which seemed to him 
most ‘attractive and wholesome for young 
people. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Pubiishers, 


= = BOSTON. 
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Good Music—worth learning, worth remembering 


Christmas Music. 


New No. XXV. 
Good Tidings of Good. 


ALSO 
I. Christmas Gospel. 
IV. Manger Child. 
IX. Child Immanuel. 
XIII. Coronation. 
XVII. The Guiding Star. 


Pilgrim | 
Children’s 
Services. 


TUFTS & HAZARD. | 
| 


Price 4c.; 100 copies, $4. | 
Samples 2c. 


Cong’! Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


OUR SCHOLARS FOR CHRIST 


An appeal to Sabbath School Teachers, 
Christian Parents and Workers among the 
Young. 


By REY. 


32mo. 


R. BALLANTINE. 


Paper covers. Price $2.40 per 100. 
Postage 26 cents. 


Address orders to 


H. D. NOYES & CoO., 


133 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS &DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘ Jn His Meee in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HEL CAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Rev. ‘Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flash-light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest salle book ever published. Agents Wanted,— 
both Menand Women. (7 We Give Credit. Extra Terms 
and Pay Fr Get Outfit free. Write for circulars to 

A. D. WO NOON & UNE Hartford, Conn. 
Also 5.000 Lady Agents Wan Special Terms fot 


WORTHINGTON’S HAGAZINE 


New, Choice, pepe Nlustrated Monthly for the Family. 
Brimtull of good things for all,— a #4 magazine for 2.50. 
The Brightest, Purest, Best, and Cheapest out. Hay A, 
Tavermore, Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, and 
scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 
ly Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


OUR CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Is Now Ready. 
\ A Charming Service. 
u 
Star and Ncepter. { Music easily learned. 
Send Stamp for mpecmen Copy. 

Price $4.00 per hundred. By mail, postpaid, 5 cents 
each; 60 cents per dozen; $4.50 per hundred. 

Order Early! 


Court of Christmas. { A choice, festive Can- 


tata. By Mr.and Mrs. 
Froelich Price20 cents each; $2.00 per doz., mailed. 
We Have Two New Books to Offer. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


1 1 For Gospel Meetings and Young 
(leanings. { People’s Societies; also for Sunday 
Schools, There it is desirable to use the same book. 
It is the largest and most complete Praise Book ever 
oifered for $30 per hundred. 


Send 85 Cents for Specimen Copy in Boards. 


Jeweled Crown. { For Sunday Schools exelu- 


sively. A superb book of 
new wousie, with something good for every occasion. 
Price 35 cents each; $3.60 per dozen; $30 per hundred. 
Sample pages free. Adar ess, 

Y. 


ASA HULE, 150 Nassau St.. N. 


The Best Hymn Book 


FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE, 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND PRAYER MEETING, 


caspel Hos Hos. 6 aud 6 


COMBINED. 
. 400 Pages. 438 Hymns. 
Music, 860 per 100; 7Oc. ea. by ail. 
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For a first-class Literary Magazine, is what is offered in 


NEW PETERSON” 


Among its contributors will be 


“THE 


Howard Seely, 
Edgar Fawcett, 
Octave Thanet, 
Margaret Kent, 


Its scope will comprise Fiction, History, Travel, Sketches of noted men 
and women, discussion of live topics of the day, etc. 
printed and FINELY ILLUSTRATED, thus making it one of the most 

at the low subscription price of 


enjoyable of the monthlies; 


$2.00 per year. 


A sample number 
will be 


sent fer 5 cents. 
PEPE TZ 


Minot J. Savage, 
Jonathan Sturges, 
Julian Hawthorne, 
Joseph C. Kirkland, 
Thos. Wentworth Higginson. 


Address THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO. 
112-114 So. Third St., Philadelphia. 


10 November 1892 


-Miss M. G. McClelland, 
Florence Earle Coates, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cavazza, 


Handsomely 


$1.00 for six months. 


An Invaluable 


Book to any one tnterested in 


CHICAGO AND Tri FAIR. 


Seventy-three Superb Full-page Illustrations. 
400 Pages, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
Price, $3.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS avail themselves of this Centennial year to make 


an exceptional offer of this sumptuously illustrated work, 


‘“\GHICAGO AND PEE 


FAIR,” by Julian Ralph, exclusively to new or renewing subscribers to HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR, as follows: 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


On receipt of the price, the publishers will mail to any address in the United States 


Harper’s [llagazine, One Year, with above book, $4.50 - 
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Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, % 


6eé oe sé 6eé 


66 “6 sé ee 


4.59 
4.50 


Yearly Subscriptions, $4.00 each. Price of book to non-subscribers, $3.00. 


The material descriptive of the marvels of the approaching exposition has been 
gathered from official sources, and the work has been approved by the Department of 
Publivitv and Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


The « 
the result of Mr. 


HARPER 


ct 


hapters which introduce the reader to a close acquaintance with Chicago are 
Ralph's special studies at the World’s 


Fair Capital. 


This offer is open from November 1 to January 1, 1893. 


BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEw York, N.Y. 


containing bright new Carols 
and a Responsive Service. Best 


Christmas Selections 


composers of Sunday School music represented. 16 pp. Price. 
5 Cents Postpaid. 


The New Born King, 


a New Christmas Service of Song 
and _ Responses, prepared by 
. H, Gabriel. Price 5 Cts., Postpaid. Other Services, at 
Sie same price, are, “Christmas Joy Bells,” *Noel,” 
“Good Willto Men,” “Peace on Earth,” ‘*The Christ 


ef Bethlehem.” 
H a Holid Entert: t of 
A Ghristmas Reverie, 3.ccosa'pisiccae teow. © 


Mason, Price 10 Cents, Postpaid. 


The Wonderful Story, 20° cci® Postwar 


20 Cents Postpaid. 


‘Juvenile Cantatas: 


“A Jolly Ohristmas,” by C. H. Gabriel, (Just Issued). “One 
Chriatmas Eve,” “A Christmas Vision,” ‘Catching 
KrisaKringle.” “Santa Claus& Co.,” **The New Santa 
Claus,” “Santa Claus’ Mistake,” “JudgeSanta Claus,” 
“The Waifs’? Christmas.” Price, of each 30 Cents, 
Postpaid. 

“BETHLEHEM” a beautiful cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Root. Price, 50 Cents. 

MUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain appro- 
priate Christmas Anthems. 

Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on ap- 
plication. 


Price, 


—PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co.. The John Church Co., 
200 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. 13 E. x6th St., New York, 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


SANTA CLAUS AND US AND THE ligt ate 
or a Midwinter-night’s Dream. By Dr. 
HOWARD DOANE. This new Cantata is awk 
with easy melodies, Humorous Dialogue-Parts, 
Recitations, Effective Choruses, ete. sily ren- 
dered. Price 30 cents by mail. 


KING OFNATIONS. A new Christmas Service 
(No. 15) by the Rev. ROBERT LoWwRy. 16 
pages. Scriptureand Song. Composed with ref- 
erence to the present time. Price 5cents by mail, 


CHRISTMAS CROWNS. On the ee) 
eprten plan. By Mrs. W. F. CRaFrts and H. P. 

AIN. Anew service containing motion songs, 

in connection with Christmas wreaths. Printe 


in colors. Price 6 cents each by mail. 


THE CHRISTMAS KING, a Feast of 
Flags. On the Kindergarten plan. By Mrs, 
WILBUR F. CRAFTS. Suited to Columbian up cee, 
introducing flags of principal nations, ete. Print ed 
in colors. Price 6 cents each by mail. (12 Flags, 
$1.18 by mail; 24 Flags, $2.36 by mail.) 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 28, 
a variety of beautiful original Carols. Price 4 


cents by mail. 
RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 
beat) No. 3. Choice, fresh, simple. Price 
cents. 


A large line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc. 


contains 


THE BICGCLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


PRIZES FOR POEMS on ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 


48 Prizes. 


Words, &20 per 1003; 22c. ea. by Mail. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


74 West 4th St., Cinn. ' 76 East 9th St., New York. 


2 of ®LOO each; 4 of R503 LZ of: $25; SO of $10. Poems not to exceed 24 
20 = uae, averaging $ words. Competitors toremit $1.00 and receive a gross of the 
w “ Poet’s” Pen anda combination Rubber Penholder, 
dress on separate sheet. Send poems before Jan. 1, °93. Awards made by competent judges soon a 
Circulars. The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 26 John St., Bei, : 


4 


Write name and ace 


il 


' 10 November 1892 — 


— An Interesting Idea, 


It is an 


connection with the construction. 


It is not always easy to do this. One does 
not care to emphasize it by a carved stone 
in the front wall, for that attracts public 
attention to a thing whose importance is 
It is a better plan to pri- 
vate'y incorporate some feature distinct- 


purely personal. 


ively associated with the time. 


This Wood Mantel has been designed to 
typify the Columbian Year and it will al- 
Ways remind you of the time and circum- 
The form of the Co- 
lumbian shield is suggested not only by the 
mirror but by the’ outline of the over- 


stance of its birth. 


mantel. 


The whole decoration is emblematical of 
triumphant America four hundred years 
It is a very interesting 


after her discovery. 
pattern. 


Paine’s Furniture (0, 


48 CANAL ST. "e'sisine’Depot?” 


interesting and popular habit 
when you build a house, or make any im- 
portant alterations in it, to inscribe the date 
of the year in some permanent manner in 
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Putlishers’ Note. 
We again ask 


all our subscribers to interest themselves 
in securing one or more NEW subscribers 
to the Congregationalist in its new form. 
Renewal and one new name, $5.00; renewal 
and two new names, $6.00. 


We again suggest 


that the paper can be had ‘on trial 
6 months for $1.00, or 12 weeks for 25 cts. 


We add 
That our offer of $1,000 in gold as explained 


on page 426, is worthy of the attention of 
our friends. 
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Chandler & Co, 


Our new line of at- 
tractive and desirable 


LADIES GLOAKS 


for FALL & WINTER 
is now complete. 


COATS 
$10.00 to $75.00. 


WRAPS 
$12.00 to $100.00. 


LONG 


GARMENTS 
$14.00 to $100.00. 


An endless variety 
at prices as low as 
consistent with finest 
workmanship and 
perfect shapes. 


Chandler & Co, 


Winter Street. 


Inks the Pen Just Right. 

Preserves the Ink Clear 
and Limpid. 

Cannot Get Out of Order. 


The use of this 
5 Inkstand makes 
) writing a luxury. 
si By preventing too 
much ink from ad- 
Wj hering to the pen 
the busy seribbler is 
i not troubled with 
¥ inky fingers nor un- 
sightly blots upon 
el = his documents. 


Once Used, Never Without. 


Price $1.00 each. Sent prepaid, subject to 
return and money refunded if not satisfactory. 
An elegant descriptive Pamphlet sent on application. 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 23 Warren St., N.Y. 


Tie COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 
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SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 
& CO. 


FLANNEL DEPY. 


ONE OF THE GREATEST BARGAINS 
EVER SOLD OVER OUR COUNTER. 
REGULAR PRICE 37 1-2c. TOMORROW, 


25C. 
This is a lot. of 200 pieces of fancy striped Flannels, 
suitable for waists, children’s wear, wrappers and 
house dresses. 


They come in 20 different patterns. Send for sam- 
ples immediately or order the length you may require. 


You are certain to secure one of the best flannel bar- | 


gains of this year. 


BLANKETS, 


400 pairs of new Blankets, with 
blue, yellow and red borders, 


$3.00 


These Blankets are two yards wide and the best 
yalue we have eyer offered at the price. 


Per 
Pair. 


We shall also close out 500 pairs 
Sacramento 11-4 Blankets at 


$5.00 


Exceedingly 


Per 
Pair. 


beautiful goods. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0. 


WINTER STREET 
and TEMPLE PLACE. 


“A STIRRING SOCIAL STUDY.” 
CONTENTS: The _ Prob- 
( l] | | ]) RE N lem of the Children— The 
) d AL Italian Slum Children — 
+ | In the Great East Side 
We | Tread-mill— Tony and his 


Tribe— The Little Toilers 
— The Truants of our Great 
Streets— What it is that 
Makes . Boys Bad—The 
Fresh-Air Fund — The Kin- 
dergartens and Nurseries — 
The Industrial Schools— 
Boys’ Clubs— The Outcast 
—- and Homeless— Putting a 
Premium on Ge the Verdict of the Pot- 
ter’s Field — Register of Children’s Charities. 


THE POOR. 


JACOB A. RUS. 
Illustrated. 


Square 12mo, $2.! 


Mr. Riis, having made a systematic and thorough 
study of the condition, social, industrial, etc., of the 
children of the poor in the New York City Slums, 
presents the results of his observations in this book, 
which ig therefore, a supplement to his remarkably 
popular, ‘How the Other Half Lives”’ ($1.25, net). It is 
written with full knowledge of the facts and with 
warm sympathy. 


*, Sold by alt booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 RROADWAY, N. Y. 


0628062222286 
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BLAKESLEE GRADED LESSONS 


FOR 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


What They Are: 


They are Lessons (1) that induce the study of the 


Bible itself. rather than of notes and comments on 


the Bible; 


(2) they induce a comprehensive out- 


line study of the whole Scripture material rather 


than a minute study of extracts from it; 


do this in such a way as to make the lessons not 


and (3) they 


only instructive, 


but also INTERESTING and 


: 


SPIRITUALLY helpful. 


They are based on the principle of ADAPTA- 


TION OF LESSON MATERIAL as well as OF 


Lesson Methods to the age and capacity of those 


using them, and are the most thoroughly graded, 


most instructive and most helpful, and therefore the 


best, Sunday school lessons now before the public. 


Children’s Course. 


‘cA Year with Jesus.’’ 
Primary Lessons and Cards. 
The Child’s Quarterly. 
PREPARED BY 
MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


7 
: 


The Intermediate Grade Quarterly is 
gvessive and Advanced Quarterlies by Rev. 


Seminary. 


lesson in both courses. 
SPECIAL LESSONS for 


@ CHURCH YEAR SERVICES, 
° * Life of Christ” series in 1892. 


ANNOUNCETIENTS FOR 1893. 


prepared by Miss ANNIE M. CHAPIN; 
ERASTUS BLAK 
ARNOLD STEVENS of the Chair of New Testament Interpret: 


Outline Inductive Course. 


‘‘The Gospel History of Jesus 
Christ.’’ 
Intermediate Grade Quarterly. 
Progressive Grade Quarterly. 
Advanced Grade Quarterly. 


the Proe- 
ESLEE and edited by Prof. WM. 
tion in the Rochester Theological 


SUPPLEMENTARY PUBLICATIONS. 
IN CONNECTION WITH THESE LESSONS. 
THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL, containing suggestions and information about teaching gots 


Christmas'and Easter, also Missionary, Temperance and other 
lessons, which are furnished free to schools using this series. 


with an Order of Worship for the use of those who wish 
to recogaize the Church Year in their Sunday schools, 


THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH SERIES 


is now issued in 7wo Courses and Four Grades, the same as those mentioned above, 
except the Advanced, and is specially recommended for schools that used the original 


For further information, free specimens, circulars, etc., address 
THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 21 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Seevee cee? 


A GOLD WAVE 


Is sure to find some or all of you in want of fine 
heavy Underwear and Hosiery. 


A. L. Gordon & Co.’ 


IS THE PLACE TO FIND 
CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S, 
FURLEY & BUTTRUW’Ss, 
J. & KR. MORLEY’S, 
GEORGE A. BRETTLE & CO.’S, 
SM Y THs, 
©. & G., 
AMERICAN HOSIERY CQ., 
NORFOLK & NEW BRUNSWICK, 
DR. WARNER’S 


And Many Other Makes, for 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN, 


At prices which we guarantee to be 
LESS than they can be bought Else- 
where in America. 


22 & 24 TEMPLE PLACE. 


‘‘A Miltonic Plea for Righteousness.’ — 
Joun H. Barrows, D.D. 


A Plea for the Gospel 


3y the Rev. Gro. D, HERKOoN, D. D., author 
of “The Message of Jesus,” ‘‘The Larger 
Christ.”” 16mo, parti cloth, gilt top, Tde. 


Fragments of these sermons have been widely pub- 
lished and discussed, and many calls have been made 
for their publication in this permanent form. 

~ Thoughtful people of all denominations, or of no 
denomination at all, may well pay heed to Dr. Herron 
who, in sincerity and impetuous zeal, bids fair to be a 
second Luther.”— Boston Beacon. 7 

We greatly wish that *A Plea for the Gospel’ may Be 
read by every minister and indeed by every other Chris- 
tian.’’— Congregationalist. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
48 East (4th Street, New York, 
100 Purchase Street, Boston. — 
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The Congregationalist offers $500 in gold for the 
largest list of new subscribers at club rates—$2.00— 
obtained before 15 March, 1893, and $500 more, di- 
vided into five special premiums, for other lists 
which fail to win the first prize. A commission will 
also be paid for each new name. Send in names of 
new subscribers at once; they will receive paper for 
the balance of this year free. See page 426. 


HERE is a spontaneity and genuine- 
ness about the rain of letters now 
coming to this office which discover 
anew to the editors of the Congregationalist 
the kind and deep interest its readers feel 
in its work. Especially grateful to us are 
the congratulations of our older readers on 
the change of form. We had anticipated 
some remonstrance on the part of those who 
for a quarter of a century have been familiar 
with the paper in its tormer dress, but so 
far the expressions have all been one way. 
The “‘rousements’’ of our younger constit- 
uency, which we expected and which are 
most cheering, seem to have got into 
many epistles penned by those who have 
seen fully threescore years and ten. These 
letters from editors, too, appreciative and 
hearty, and from our contributors—well, 
good friends all, with your assurances of 
interest, approval and co-operation we take 
heart to do larger and better service for you 
and for our denomination and for all whom 
we may reach to enlarge the kingdom of 
God. 


We are giad to note a growing interest in 
the study of the history of Congregational- 
ism and the principles of its polity. It is a 
fitting time now just after the meeting of 
the National Council and the celebration of 
three hundred years of modern Congrega- 
tionalism to review our past, to call to mind 
the men who have shaped our growth and 
to ground ourselves anew in the essentials 
of our faith and practice. It will not make 
us any the less Christian to find out what 
the denomination has stood for in the past 
and why we prefer to be enrolled in its com- 
munion ratherthan in that of any other Evan- 
gelicalbody. Minnesota Congregationalists, 
as our staff correspondent this week tells us, 
have taken the lead in forming Scrooby 
Clubs among the young people for study with 
these ends in view. The idea is a capital 
one and so is the name. Let the Scrooby 
Clubs multiply. They can be made attract- 
ive as well as profitable. 


It has come to be the fashion, whenever a 
new thing needs to be done in the church or 
by it, to organize a new society to do that 
thing. The latest new society, proposed re- 
cently at a religious club, strikes us very 
favorably. Its purpose is comprehensive— 
to secure the faithful discharge of daily 
duties by each Christian, habits of private 
prayer and reading of the Bible, regular at- 

_tendance at the meetings of the church, tak- 
ing part in the prayer meeting, systematic 
giving, rendering service to others as oppor- 
tunity offers and giving every member such 
information on all branches of missions as 
will deepen and make more intelligent and 
absorbing his purpose to bring the world to 
Christ. Its working is very simple, as each 
‘society looks after one person and one only. 
The entire responsibility of its management 
is committed to one officer, who not only 
directs its affairs but performs the duties 
which it enjoins. Its originator has put in 


no claim, so far, to be called its father, 
though if it should realize all its possibili- 
ties it will add greatly to the effectiveness 
of all the other societies and will render a 
number of them superfluous. It will be 
very easy to refer to as it will be known by 
the two letters S. I. It is to be called the 
Society of the Individual. 


Congregationalists ought to be foremost 
in efforts to realize the practical unity of 
Christians on the basis of loyalty to Christ 
and the freedom and fellowship of local 
bodies of believers in Him. ‘The National 
Council affirmed the catholic position of our 
denomination in the relations it invites with 
other churches and in its desire for practi- 
cal co-operation with other denominations. 
The resolutions which it adopted, and which 
open a way for union with several distinct 
bodies and for federation with all Christian 
churches, are as follows: 


Resolved, 1, That affiliation with our denom- 
ination of churches not now upon our roll 
should be welcomed upon the basis of the 
common Evangelical faith, substantial Con- 
gregational polity and free communion of 
Christians, without regard to forms or minor 
differences. 

Resolved, 2, That this council heartily agrees 
with the unanimous declaration of the Inter- 
national Congregational Council held in Lon- 
don in 1891 in favor of a federation, without 
authority, of all bodies of Christian churches, 
as soon as the providence of God shall permit, 
for the manifestation of the unity of the 
Church of Christ upon the earth and for har- 
monious action in advancing the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. 


The seven years’ course of the Interna- 
tional Sunday schvol lessons will close in 
1893. The next course is intended to cover 
in six years the history in the Bible and to 
afford an opportunity of a survey of its po- 
etic, prophetic and epistolary literature. We 
print on page 432 the list of lessons selected 
for 1894. Four lessons are devoted to the 
beginnings of history, and the rest of the 
first six months to the beginnings.of the He- 
brew nation from the call of Abraham to the 
passage of the Red Sea, from which the be- 
ginning of the national organization dates. 
It is proposed to spend a continuous year, 
beginning with July, 1894, in a chronologi- 
cal study of the life of Christ, emphasizing 
its principal events by selections from all 
four of the Gospels. The only breaks in its 
historical study are the insertion at regular 
intervals of lessons on temperance, not by 
the choice of the lesson cominittee but as 
was ordered by the International Convention. 
The improvements in the methods of Sun- 
day school study have been great since the 
International system was adopted and are 
constantly going forward. Many of the crit- 
icisms which have been directed toward the 
committee have applied only to the lesson 
writers, but such as were just have been ap- 
preciated by those who could make use of 
them and have helped the great forward 
movement in the study of the Bible. 


Professor Fisher, in the two articles on 
Biblical Criticism and the Authority of the 
Seriptures, the last of which we publish 
this week, has stated facts and convictions 
which many have admitted but have hesi- 
tated to express. But he has done it so 
reverently that his readers will turn to the 
Bible witb a deeper sense of its divine au- 
thority and its fitness as a means of reveal- 
ing God to men. By such study of the 


Word needless fears are allayed, unwar- 
ranted assertions are avoided and its divine 
character exalted and received as the con- 
trolling power in our lives. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL IDEA IN THE 
COUNTRY. 

Now that the churches are beginning 
their year’s work we hear a great deal about 
methods of reaching and improving the 
people. The institutional church is coming 
to be looked upon as organized to do this 
most successfully. But this stage of evolu- 
tion has been reached as yet only in cities, 
leaving unsolved that much discussed prob- 
lem of the country church. 

The fact that the institutional church is 
a city product is only another illustration 
of the law, ‘*To him that hath shall be 
given.’’ The institutional chureh provides 
a reading-room and library—the city has 
furnished these already; the institutional 
church opens evening classes—the city sup- 
ports evening schools; the institutional 
church has cheap entertainments, lectures, 
industrial classes, a gymnasium, a dispensary 
—all these are to be found elsewhere in the 
city. If, therefore, the institutional church 
meets an unfilled need in the city—and the 
fact that what, these churches offer is eagerly 
sought proves this—how much more would 
it find room in the quiet country village 
where, when the cold weather shuts down, 
there is little to take one from home, the 
prayer meeting and the village store being 
the rival attractions? 

Give the young people in the country 
something to enjoy, and show them how 
to enjoy something better, and they will 
not be in such haste to go to the city where 
there is ‘‘something going on.’’ Give the 
older people something fresh to think of 
when their lives seem narrowing into the 
treadmill from which no hope of youth will 
come to release them and old age will not 
be the cheerless waiting time for death. 
As a mere social experiment it is as fas- 
cinating as the development of the plot of 
his first novel to the young author, but 
when it stands before us as the fulfillment 
of His work who came to give more abun- 
dant life it is an end worthy the best etiort 
of men and women. 

Let us look at the little town—two or 
three churches, sometimes not in harmony, 
graded schools, or an academy, and perhaps 
one kind of manufacturing. The reading 
circle, the lyceum and the temperance club 
have had a hand in experimenting with the 
country town. Allhave accomplished some- 
thing, but factions have arisen. The tem 
porary nature of the organizations has les- 
sened their influence and in some cases has 
hastened their death, and the last state of 
that village is worse than the first because 
when a new project is suggested they are 
already discouraged. The church, as a per- 
manent organization, is best adapted to be 
the center of all enterprises for improve- 
ment. It must devote itself to such work 
to be permanent. Without underestimating 
the church’s present influence, it is safe to 
say that it is not as practical as it should be 
in the little villages. It means the Sunday 
services and the prayer meeting alone rather 
than the focus from which the light of the 
Christ life is reflected in week day deeds of 
holiness. 
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Of course the country institutional church 
must differ from its city sister. There is 
not so much call for evening classes—except, 
perhaps, in manufacturing towns—but some 
branches of study would always be helpful 
and attractive. Let the idea be to reach 
not only the more ignorant laborer but also 
the tired housewife, and classes in litera- 
ture, book-keeping or German couid be sup- 
ported easily. In place of the dispensary 
the village doctor could be engaged to give 
a course of lectures on sanitation and emer- 
gencies. The gymnasium, probably, would 
meet with less favor in the eyes of the good 
brethren, for the stock argument that the 
broom and the sawhorse give sufficient op- 
portunity to exercise the girls and boys 
still holds in many communities. Perhaps 
blind eyes could be opened, however, to the 
fact that the sawhorse does not keep the 
boy from the store in the evening or from 
some dance that is certainly not elevating 
in its associations, while a good gymnasium 
with military drill might prove a more at- 
tractive way of escape from the atmosphere 
of common tasks. 

In the field of entertainments and amuse- 
ments the country institutional church could 
be especially helpful. The question of 
amusements is made the dividing line in 
many villages, and often an insipid sociable 
with amateur entertainment is all that is 
opposed to more doubtful and worldly at- 
tractions. Such entertainments are a drain 
on the time and temper of all concerned. 
They have their place, but they are given 
too great importance and are regarded as a 
good because, and in so far as, they are 
financially profitable. It does not seem to 
occur to some Christians that they are doing 
missionary work if they provide, a good 
course of lectures and entertainments by 
outside talent and do not make a cent 
thereby. Usually, however, the greater the 
attraction the greater the patronage, and 
thus expenses will be paid. Better have 
the home-made entertainment in case of a 
deficit to pay for the others than to have it 
without them. 

Music should be used in every way pos- 
sible. A glee club, a choral union, an or- 
chestra may prove ‘‘means of grace’’ in a 
small village. Aside from the pleasure and 
profit to the individual, young people are 
thereby fitted to put their musical powers 
at the service of the church. In this way, 
too, the church may hold the class of young 
people most difficult to interest, for it is 
almost invariably the case that the boy who 
tries to be hard and the girl who is light- 
headed have musical tastes, and from this 
very rhythm in their natures find it less 
easy to be content with commonplaces. 

A club to discuss current events is an- 
other available branch of work. This affords 
an outlook upon the whole world. Politics, 
history and science have their share in such 
a club and it can be made attractive to 
young and old. 

In some such ways as these it should be 
possible to develop an institutional church 
in the country. Each village has its own 
possibilities and limitations which must be 
taken into consideration, but the spirit of 
the church, emphasized by a practical every- 
day work, gives it a power that should crush 
petty jealousies and unite all in a common 
purpose and common effort. 


PUBLISHING ELECTION EXPENSES. 
It is pertinent at this time to call renewed 
attention to the act of the last Massachu- 
Setts Legislature for the prevention of cor- 
rupt practice in political elections. It is 
popularly called the ‘‘corrupt practices 
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act.”’ It is of high importance and, at the 
same time, of absolutely non-partisan bear- 
ing. It is just now urged upon the atten- 
tion of the voters, and especially of political 
committees and candidates, by the Election 
Laws League, which includes leading mem- 
bers of both the great parties. The pur- 
pose of the act is to prevent the excessive 
and corrupt use of money, with which the 
country has become too familiar in recent 
years. It aims to stimulate the public con- 
science and to make the result of elections 
depend more upon moral and intellectual 
considerations than upon the degrading use 
of money for the corruption of the fran- 
chise. The recent analysis of the purchasa- 
ble vote in Connecticut, the notorious low 
state of political morals in New Hampshire, 
the debauching of the venal voters in New 
York, to which public attention has been 
called, all demand that the utmost ingenuity 
and watchfulness. be exerted in order to pre- 
vent such practices from getting a foothold 
in Massachusetts. Thus far this State has 
escaped any particular scandal, and if all 
public-spirited citizens co-operate to uphold 
this law and to observe it the battle will be 
half won. But its provisions must be gen- 
erally known, for it compels, under pain of 
fine and imprisonment, things to be done 
which have not been required hitherto and 
the omission of which does not imply moral 
guilt on the part of the violator but only 
ignorance. , 

In the first place, candidates for nomina- 
tion are forbidden to pay or promise any- 
thing for their nomination, except for per- 
sonal expenses, and the prohibition includes 
money and places of honor and trust. Can- 
didates for election (and all such should 
know the law relating to time both before 
and after election day) are under the same 
prohibition but, while they may give money 
to a political committee, or unconditionally 
promise to give it, for the promotion of 
their political principles, all contributions 
must be in their own name. If the commit- 
tee solicits a candidate for a contribution 
then that very solicitation constitutes a legal 
barrier to his giving anything to it at all. 
President Sprague of the commission tells 
of a case in which a candidate consulted 
him in regard to paying certain bills which 
had been sent to him according to previous 
years, and which he was perfectly willing to 
pay but he was told that such payment 
was positively forbidden by the new law. 


No political committee can act until it has 
chosen a treasurer who must be a legal voter 
of the State, and he must keep an exact ac- 
count of all the receipts and expenses, giv- 
ing the date, amount and name in case of 
gifts of money tothe committee. Any com- 
bination of three or more persons for politi- 
cal purposes constitutes such a political 
committee. The committee is forbidden to 
ask a contribution of any candidate. The 
treasurer must file his detailed statement 
with the clerk of his city or town within 
thirty days of election in every case where 
the expenses have been over twenty dollars 
and all unpaid liabilities must be filed in de- 
tailin the same way. All statements must 
be under oath. Payments under authority 
of a political committee must be accounted 
for within fourteen days after the expense 
is made and detailed accounts must be fur- 
nished at any time on demand. Every ex- 
pense of five dollars or over must be vouched 
for by a receipt. . No person acting in behalf 
of a political committee can solicit money 
from a nominated candidate. 

Legal voters who spend twenty dollars or 
more for political purposes other than per- 
sonal expenses, independently of a .com- 
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mittee, are subject to the same provisions as 
the treasurer of such committee. All state- 
ments of expenses must be open to public 
inspection for fifteen months. No person 
whois not a legal voter can receive and spend 
money for political purposes except for per- 
sonal expenses and under authority of a po- 
liticaleommittee. This provision is to cover 
the case of persons who might otherwise 
come into the State from without and spend 
money freely without being liable to the law 
at all and thus the entire purpose of the act 
would be defeated. 

Loopholes will very likely be found in the 
act when it goes into operation. Already 
some politicians are saying that it does not 
amount to anything and it is for the honest 
public to say whether or not any effort shall 
be made to enforce it. Any five legal voters 
may petition for the filing of the statement 
of expenses and then the supreme or supe- 
rior court must order it to be filed. But it 
will be strange if there are not ways found of 
evading the act. Especially does this seem 
possible in the case of private persons who 
spend over twenty dollars. Like bribery an 
offense of this sort is confined to persons 
who would be extremely unlikely to tell of 
it, and outsiders would find it difficult to get 
aclew. This law, like the anti-lobby law, is 
of great importance but difficult to enforce. 
Yet it would be a great mistake to make no 
effort at the start toward its enforcement. 
That would be a sure way of making it im- 
mediately a dead letter. 


A TWENTY YEARS’ PASTORATE, 

Fortunate 1s the minister wno can look 
back on a score of years during which he 
has gone in and out before the same people 
and made their interests and their history 
his own. Such a life, even in a retired vil- 
lage, is to be regarded as rarely successful. 
But to lead for that time a great church in 
the chief city of the United States in con- 
tinued prosperity and usefulness, as Dr. 
William M. Taylor has led the Tabernacle 
Congregational Church of New York, is to 
have made a record not often paralleled. 
When he became its pastor, coming from 
Liverpool, Eng., in April, 1872, the attend- 
ance was small and the outlook as full of 
difficulty as of promise. But the congrega- 
tion grew rapidly and steadily till few au- 
diences as large and representative could be 
found as those which regularly filled the 
Tabernacle. 

Besides the work of his parish Dr. Tay- 
lor has made his influence widely felt 
throughout the denomination and beyond it. 
No good work has appealed to him in yain. 
His successful effort to raise a fund for 
home missionary parsonages, when his peo- 
ple released him for a time for this self- 
imposed duty, illustrates his generous sym- 
pathies and his self-denying service. He 
entered on these larger labors with a sort 
of joyous enthusiasm which doubled their 
value. Whether as president of the American 
Missionary Association, or a member of the 
executive committee of the American Home 
Missionary Society, or a pleader in the pul- 
pits of his brethren for the Congregational 
Church Building Society, he seemed to feel 
that the work was his own and he gave 
himself to it heartily and fully. With all 
this the public came to expect almost an 
annual volume from his pen, and its expee- 
tation was fulfilled. He went freely to dis- 
tant places to deliver installation and dedi- 
cation sermons and other publie addresses 
and yet abated not his diligence in his par- 
ish duties. The wonder is that he was able 
to continue so long with bow unbent. For 


the past six months he has been slowly re — 
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covering from a stroke of paralysis and, 
though he is recovering his health, his phy- 
sician has advised him not to expose him- 
self for some time yet to the strain of 
publie work, and in obedience to that advice 
he has laid down his charge. The story of 
his labors is suggested in these touching 
words from his letter to his people resign- 
ing his charge: 


I can never fully tell you what it has cost 
me.to come tothis decision. Ilovedto preach. 
Some of the happiest experiences of my life 
have been in the pulpit. I have marked with 
the deepest interest the growth and deepening 
and mellowing of Christian character in those 
who statedly waited on my ministry; and the 
thrill of joy that tingles through one’s heart 
when he is instrumental in leading a soul to 
the Saviour has to be experienced to be known. 
It was a great happiness, too, to visit you from 
house to house, to grasp your hands in affec- 
tionate greeting and to help you, as I might, 
with words of counsel and cf cheer. Not only 
in regular visitation have I known your homes; 
Lhave been with you in your times of sickness 
and bereavement, and by the fellowship of 
such seasons we have been welded together 
in the closest affection, while your kindness to 
me at all times, but especially during the 
weeks when my illness was most critical, will 
be remembered by me with gratitude as long 
as memory lasts. 


The church has taken no action as yet in 
the matter. Weare glad to learn that there 
is good reason to hope that-years of useful- 
ness are still before Dr. Taylor, and we do 
not believe that the ties by which he has so 
long been united to his people will be en- 
tirely severed. But that some one must be 
found to take up and carry on his work is 
necessary, and may the right one speedily 
be found! 


HAPPINESS IN SERVING GOD. 


Many true Christians do not appear to be, 
and are not, as happy as they ought to be. 
But happiness is a characteristic of genuine 
piety and is most evident in those who 
have made the highest spiritual attainments. 
This is to be expected. The consciousness 
of being forgiven and at peace with God, 
the assurance that one’s great purpose in 
life is in harmony with the divine will, and 
the appreciation of the great privilege and 
honor of being permitted to co-operate with 
God in ennobling and saving men—these are 
real, powerful and lasting grounds of happi- 
ness. They are the only grounds of the 
highest quality of happiness. 

The enjoyment which the mechanic ex- 
periences in turning out successfully a dif- 
ficult and important piece of work, and the 
statesman in planning and executing some 
intricate and useful public policy, an enjoy- 
ment which we all understand, is felt by the 
Christian in witnessing the transformation of 
evil individual characters into good, and of 
miserable, or even vicious, communities into 
prosperous and virtuous, through the prayers 
and labors of his Christian fellow-laborers 
and himself. In the expressive phrase of 
the woodsman, he ‘‘can see the chips fly.” 
He realizes that his efforts are bearing good 
fruit. 

His security for the future also renders 
him happy. The more that the great sub- 
ject of the hereafter is considered the more 
most of us are awed by its mysteriousness. 
Before the problem what itis to be and to 
mean the wisest stand helpless except as 
divine revelation affords light. But to the 
Christian has come a message out of the 
unseen assuring him that, whatever may or 
may not be true of others, for him all shall 
be well. In this assurance hundreds of 

thousands of human hearts have gone down 
to the grave rejoicing, and so will hundreds 
of thousands more. Nothing else can take 

. its place. i 

These are familiar thoughts, yet not the 


ea 


less important to be brought to mind afresh 
and often. Do they not also suggest the 
duty of being happy, of revealing in daily 
life the fact that faith in God through 
Christ has power to sustain and cheer the 
soul? If Christians made it evident more 
uniformly that they are really far happier 
than others, and happier because of their 
religion, they would win many more, and 
far more easily, to the Master’s service. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The last week of the political campaign just 
ended cannot be contemplated with much 
pride by thoughtful citizens. Too much has 
been said about the use of money, too little 
about the issues involved. The Republican 
and Democratic national committees have 
rivaled each other in the game of brag. The 
Democratic committee, reiterating the pub- 
licly expressed opinions of its presidential 
candidate, has indicted the nation by its 
Sweeping charges of bribery to be adopted 
by its Republican opponents and of the venal- 
ity of the people. On the other hand, the Re- 
publican committee has questioned the hon- 
esty of State, county and local officials and 
planned to secure what it believes to be a 
‘fair’? election by the use of Federal marshals. 
Making due allowance for the excitement in- 
cident upon the close of a great campaign and 
the willingness of astute managers to use 
every device by which the voter who wants to 
be on the winning side may be won, conceding 
that every quadrennium the legitimate ex- 


penses of a campaign greatly increase, recog-, 


nizing that it is quite important that Federal 
authority shall be kept within proper constitu- 
tional limits, after all this is said certain other 
facts seem to stand out. 


First, that good taste and good generalship de- 
mand the retirement of the partisan braggart; 
that men who vote because they want to be on 
the winning side are not worth pandering to; 
that more money—accepting the confessions of 
national committee men as to their expendi- 
tures—has been collected and spent than can 
be spent legitimately; and that in certain 
States, notably New York, naturalization and 
registration frauds, coupled with vicious parti- 
san legislation, have made it imperative for the 
non-dominant party to secure protection from 
fraud through Federal officials. At present 
writing it seems probable that the conflict be- 
tween State officials and Federal marshals on 
Novy. 8 may be serious and precipitate a discus- 
sion of the whole constitutional question in- 
volved in the controversy, for it is a serious 
question. Many who would sacritice their all 
to secure for the negro his right to deposit his 
ballot and have it counted by Southern white 
officials, many who tremble at the strangling, 
vise-like grip which Tammany Hall is getting 
upon New York municipal and State politics, 
conscientiously question the wisdom of the 
presence of Federal officials at voting booths 
even where they are sure they would prevent 
fraud. 


The above sentiments are based upon the 
following facts: Registration of paupers by 
Democratic commissioners of charities, regis- 
tration of ‘floaters’? by Tammany Hall ad- 
herents in New York City, resulted in their 
prosecution by the Federal officials and, in the 
cases of several of the Tammanyites, their 
sentence to long terms within prison walls. 
These facts, together with other proof of the 
determination of United States officials and 
Republican opponents to secure an honest vote 
and enforce law in the metropolis, called out 
from the chairman of the State Democratic 
committee a circular addressed to inSpectors 
of election, practically ordering them to resist 
Federal marshals should they on election day 
attempt to obey their instructions received 
from the attorney-general and solicitor-gen- 
eral in Washington. This conflict of author- 
ity was indorsed by Governor Flower, who 
issued a proclamation ordering all election 
officers, district attorneys and sheriffs to see 
“that the laws of the State are rigidly en- 
forced, to the end that good order may prevail 
at the polls and the right of honest franchise 
be sacredly guarded.’’? The State law, passed 


by a Republican Legislature, forbids any per- 
son passing within the guard rail other than 
inspectors. The Federal statutes [Section 5: 
522] provide severe punishment for any one 
“who whether with or without any authority 
of any State . . . hinders or prevents the free 
attendance and presence at . . places of 
registration or at polls of election”’ of United 
States marshals and deputies. To enforce this 
latter view United States Marshal Jacobus 
swore in hundreds of deputies. To enforce 
the former view the sheriff of the county 
swore in a large number of deputies. 


Two side currents, which came to the surface 
in the stream of political activity during the 
last days of the campaign, reveal tendencies. 
that demand suppression. Gambling, a vice 
which is making deadly inroads upon the 
morals of our youth, asserting its insidious 
power in many ways, has entered the realm of 
politics with unprecedented vigor this year 
and the ebb and flow of its flood has come to 
be considered as a phenomenon demanding rec~ 
ognition by shrewd politicians. Indeed, there 
seems to be abundant reason for believing that 
the great political machines consider the use 
of money in gambling as a wheel necessary to 
be turned just before election if doubtful vot- 
ers are to be won. Such methods are most 
reprehensible. Professional gamblers and en- 
thusiastic but unprincipled partisans always. 
have, and probably always will, gamble on the 
result of elections, but it is deplorable when 
business men and officials of the national com- 
mittees enter the lists and proceed to gamble. 
How huge the proportions of the evil are may 
be inferred from the well authenticated state- 
ment that one individual in the city of New 
York, officiating as stakeholder, had $100,000: 
in his custody. It is also to be deprecated 
that an attempt to appeal to race prejudices 
was permitted. The sooner the terms ‘‘ Irish- 
American’”’ and ‘‘ Afro-American’’ become 
obsolete the better. The naturalized Irish- 
man is an American, no more and no less: 
than the native born negro, and both of them 
should be encouraged to vote as Americans, 
not as foes of England in the one case or as 
enemies of their Southern neighbors in the 
other. 


A Pennsy!vania jury has adjudged Colonel 
Streator “ not guilty ” of assault upon Private 
Iams when he strung him up by his thumbs 
at Homestead and inflicted other indignities 
which the maintenance of martial law and the 
suppression of mutiny seemed to make neces- 
sary. The Grand Jury in Buffalo, N. Y., has 
found sufficient evidence to indict a lieutenant 
and private of one of the New York City militia 
companies, sent to suppress the recent railroad 
strike in Buffalo, as guilty of the murder of an 
inoffensive boy while on duty in the railroad 
yards. ‘ Here, as in the Iams case, the conten- 
tion was made that the county authorities had 
no jurisdiction over the acts of the militia, 
but it is gratifying to see this contention swept 
aside and the same law processes operative in 
the case of the armed miliatiaman that would 
hold if a striker should take the life of a rep- 
resentative of the law. The Pennsylvania 
verdict may result in a decrease of the enlist- 
ment of wage-earners in the State militia. 
The Buffalo indictment and the impending 
trial of Lieutenant Cassidy will prove at least 
that militiamen on strike duty must only take 
life when it is imperative, and not go gunning 
for men.as they would for snipe. 


New Orleans has been the scene of a most 
peculiar and complex conflict between em- 
ployers and employed, affecting many indus- 
tries and revealing a comradeship between 
white and black laborers that is significant. 
The teamsters and longshoremen, most of them 
negroes, first struck, demanding higher wages 
and shorter hours. The merchants and boss 
draymen refusing their requests, the Work~ 
ing Men’s Amalgamated Council, including all 
the labor unions of the city, ordered a sympa- 
thetic strike of 15,000 white car drivers, steam- 
boat hands, printers, clerks and foundrymen, 
the radical extremists in the council overrul- 
ing the conservatives, who were not inclined 
to take suchastep. The threatened suspen- 
gion of all business in the city at first induced 
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the merchants to consent to confer with the 
striking teamsters, and the hope prevailed 
that by this concession on their part, thus rec- 
ognizing the right of the teamsters to organ- 
ize and to strike, the trouble would be averted. 
But no further concessions were granted by 
the merchants and boss draymen, arbitration 
was suggested and refused and for the second 
time a generalsympathetic strike was ordered. 
As we write the dispatches report the cessa- 
tion of all traffic, the closing of all the news- 
paper offices save one and a state of excite- 
ment which the governor and militia may be 
needed to suppress. That any considerable 
number of whites in New Orleans are willing 
to enter upon a strike for the sake of securing 
alleged or real wage justice for colored team- 
sters is a most significant fact, for it is a strike 
against long-cherished caste prejudices. 


Rumors of dissension in the English Cabinet 
over the details of the home rule bill, to be 
presented Nov. 22, are flying about London, 
but such reports are to be expected. The Irish 
Eviction Commission, now gathered in Dublin, 
has begun its work and expects to report in 
January. Lord Salisbury has made public a 
statement that challenges the fairness of the 
composition of the commission and the accu- 
racy of the statements contained in the order 
of reference on which the commission’s inquiry 
will proceed, thus indicating the line of the 
Unionist attack upon the Liberal administra- 
tion. The decision of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, withdrawing the privilege of importing 
Canadian cattle into Scotland, has roused the 
ire of the Scotch and will not tend to alleviate 
the rapidly increasing dissatisfaction of Cana- 
dians with their present political and commer- 
cial relations to Great Britain. Official notice 
of Great Britain’s assumption of a protectorate 
over the Gilbert Islands, in the equatorial 
Pacific, has been received at Washington. The 
decree was promulgated last May, just about 
the time the King of Butatiri was in Wash- 
ington endeavoring to persuade the United 
States to depart from its traditional policy and 
assume the protectorate, which it declined to 
do. 


Efforts to conciliate the spinners of Laneca- 
shire have failed, arbitration has been re- 
jected and Nov. 5 saw the beginning of one of 
the most extensive contests between Bnglish 
mill owners and operatives that has ever been 
known. Both sides are prepared for a long 
struggle and the contest is liable to be long 
and fierce. Fifty thousand people are idle 
and dependent upon their small savings and 
the contributions of aftiliated labor unions for 
support, while the mill owners’ federation, 
controlling twenty million of the forty-five 
million spindles in England, stands back of 
the Lancashire mill owners. The Pall Mall 
Gazette attributes the reduction in wages, 
against which the operatives protest, to the 
protective tariffs of America and Europe, by 
which doors that hitherto have been open to 
British traders have been closed. The fact is 
that extreme depression is to be noted in al- 
most every direction in England. The farm- 
ers are chafing, the manufacturers are alarmed 
at the decrease in demand for their products 
and every month witnesses an increase in the 
number of unemployed that clamor for food 
and shelter in the great cities like Londonand 
Liverpool. Is it to be wondered at that jeal- 
ous eyes are cast upon this country, or that 
the demand fora modification of the free trade 
‘policy grows louder and more influential? 


France, day by day, seems to be battering 
down the’forces of the King of Dahomey and 
thus making more secure its title to the terri- 
tory on the West African coast. That the Da- 
homeyans are armed with the best of German 
rifles, that they—not omitting the Amazons— 
fight bravely and are marshaled with skill 
does not deter the French from winning, 
French discipline and verve surpassing Da- 
homeyan numerical strength and desperation. 
The Carmaux miners convicted of rioting, hav- 
ing been released from prison, have returned 
to Carmaux and been welcomed as heroes, 
revolutionary songs being sung in their praise 
and women and children showering flowers 
upon them. Across the vorder in Spain the 


people of Granada have revealed their dissat- 
isfaction with monarchy and the fermentation 
which the leaven of revolution is producing, 
by setting to work and destroying handsome 
triumphal arches prepared for the advent of 
the Queen Regent Christina, by burning the 
offices of the tax gatherers and attacking the 
homes of the conservative leaders. The cry, 
“Down with the government, long live the 
republic,’”’ called forth the civic guard which 
succeeded in suppressing the rioters after much 
bloodshed. Bread riots in Caceres also have 
shown the Spanish Government how frail is 
the tenure of the monarchy. 


Belgium also is aroused by the upheaval of 
the people who are demanding manbood suf- 
frage. ‘Their protests have succeeded in fore- 
ing the constitution revision committee of the 
House of Deputies to report favorably upon 
granting the franchise to householders, but 
this is a partial victory which only serves to 
stimulate the renewed demand for manhood 
suffrage. Germany is inflamed by the i1ndis- 
creet utterances of Prince Bismarck, who in 
his latest interviews has defamed the dead as 
well as the living and alienated many of his 
former admirers by his indiscretions and 
venom. He seems to be hungering for the im- 
perial reprimand which he fancies would com- 
pel Germany to decide between Bismarck and 
William. Bismarck urges the Reichstag to 
reject the new army bill because of its de- 
fects and because neither France nor Russia 
desire war and nothing but impending war 
would justify the inereased expenditure. 
Switzerland has renewed its persecution of 
the Salvation Army, arrested two of Gen- 
eral Booth’s daughters and expelled them 
from Geneva. 


The lower House of the Vermont Legisla- 
ture granted suffrage to women taxpayers in 


town elections.—Lieut. Frederick Schwatka, 
the famous Arctic explorer, died suddenly in 
Portland, Ore.——Hon. A. Mercier, ex-premier 


of Quebec, on trial for peculation from the 
provincial treasury, was acquitted by the jury, 
and returning to Quebec was the idol of the 
French Liberals. 


IN BRIEF. 


Today is the 409th anniversary of the birth- 
day of Luther, of whom Carlyle wrote: ‘‘ The 
whole world and its history were waiting for 
this man.” 


The reports from the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, London, create the impression that that 
great church is fast becoming “the church 
termagant.” 


Boston still holds its place as the foremost 
city of culture. Its post office handles more 
mail per capita than that of any city in the 
United States. 


No; the type has not been changed, but is 
exactly the same that we have used all this 
year. It is the page, not the letters, which 
has grown smaller. 


Why this strong current setting toward 
Christian unity among Protestants? We had 
supposed that it was a noble motive that was 
impelling, but the Catholic Review agrees with 
the New York Sun in attributing it ‘‘ toa de- 
sire to combine against the Catholic Church.’’ 


A sentence in Dr. John Cliffurd’s descrip- 
tion of one of Dr. Maclaren’s sermons, recently 
preached in Exeter Hall, is full of suggestion. 
He says: ‘‘ Directness of appeal changed sen- 
tences of beauty into cleansing flames.’? Too 
often sentences of beauty are chilling show- 
ers falling to the ground. 


It is sometimes in order to wish that there 
were fewer Christians and better. A minister 
told a friend that they had had a great revival 
in his church. ‘‘ How many have you added 
to the church?’ was the natural inquiry. 
“Wehave not added one but have struck off 
nineteen,’ was the suggestive reply. 


An English interviewer recently ran up 
against Mr. Moody, with the customary re- 
sult. ‘‘The papers have recently been saying 
that you are a behever in the doctrine of con- 


ditional immortality,’’ said the scribe. “I 
haven’t changed my views,’ replied Mr.Moody. 
“Tf people say I have it is an invention of their 
own imagination.” 


A contributor to the Christian Patriot in 
Madras rebukes the Bombay Guardian for 
eulogizing Senator Quay of Pennsylvania as 
a Christian statesman. Well, well! Hesays 
that the senator is ‘‘ universally credited ”’ with 
being something that a man cannot be and be 
aChristian. The point to be noted now is that. 
India has its eye on our politics, knows our 
men and cannot be misled. 


What sly humor and truth there is in Low- 
ell’s remark in the November Harper’s: “‘ Our 
nature resents the closing up of the windows 
on its emotional and imaginative side and re- 
venges itself as it can. Ihave observed that 
many who deny the inspiration of the Serip- 
ture hasten to redress their balance by giving 
a reverent credit to the revelations of inspired 
tables and camp-stools.’’ 


‘He has given His grace to the sorrowing.” 
How touching, in view of his recent bereave- 
ment, is this sentence from President Harri- 
son’s Thanksgiving proclamation and how 
many Christian hearts all over the land whom 
the past year has robbed of their dearest 
treasures are able to testify, with their chief 
magistrate, that the consolations of God are 
not small. 


The Prudential Committee of the Board are 
anxiously considering the appropriations to be 
made for the coming year in view of the prospec- 
tive falling off of legacies from the large amount 
received in 1892. During September and Octo- 
her, the first two months of the current year, 
the donations are only slightly less than 
were received during the same time last year ; 
but the legacies are so much smaller that the 
total receipts, $75,564.07, are less by $27,794.45. 


Thanksgiving is coming and one reason for 
thankfulness is that the season has ended for 
this year in which the political orator begins 
his speech by telling his audience that he is 
not going to do his best this time because he 
has been too busy to make adequate prepara- 
tion. But we are afraid that this disposition 
of public speakers to tell their hearers that 
they are abler men than they are likely to ap- 
pear to be is not confined to political orators 
before election. 


One of the Andover students recently or- 
dained at Farmington, Me., expressed the posi- 
tion of many, both ministers and laymen, when 
he said, ‘‘I want a large credo but a small 
crede.’’ Faith born of experience and nur- 
tured by reflection constantly expands. But 
faith imposed by the authority of others may 
easily be made repellant and offensive. As 
Dr. Samuel Harris has said: ‘‘ The food which 
one has eaten is necessarily excrementitious 
to another.’’ 


Australian Christians are complaining be- 
cause their secular newspapers are ignoring 
the advent of ‘‘ Father Endeavor” Clark and 
his remarkable reception. In the slang par- 
lance of the colonies religious intelligence is 
‘purked.’’? Congregationalists in this country 
have some reason for like complaint. If it had 
not been for their denominational weeklies 
how much could Congregationalists have 
known of the proceedings at the Chicago, Min- 
neapolis and Hartford meetings ? 


Senator Platt of Connecticut at the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association meeting in Hart- 
ford illustrated the peculiar combination of 
faith and speculation common in negro minds. 
As he was passing a group of negroes engaged 
in earnest discussion on one of the streets of 
Washington he heard one of them loudly ehal- 
lenging the others: ‘T’ll bet you a quarter of 
a dollar that Jesus Christ never said that thing. 
You cannot find it in the Bible.’ The colored 
brethren apparently saw no incongruity in 
such a wager on such a subject. | ; 


Bishop Brooks has a way of pulling out his 
check-book and drawing on his bank account 
that is delightful and unique. Dusieie the re- 
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cent Protestant Episcopal Convention he 
preached in the Emanuel Church, Baltimore, 
and the people so thronged the aisles that the 
rector decided that it was impossible to col- 
lect the offerings of the people. After the 
service Bishop Brooks said to the rector, ‘‘ If 

_ you will estimate the amount you have lost by 
not being able to take up a collection I will 
give you a check for it.’’ 


_ The Transcript of Oct. 26 said that “from 
October to October 200 Gloucester fishing ves- 
sels have been lost.’”” The Journal of Nov. 2 
said that ‘‘not one Gloucester fishing vessel 
foundered at sea with its crew during the past 
year.” Rev. R. P. Hibbard of Gloucester 
writes us that in following the first-named 
paper we appealed for more sympathy than 
was necessary, Since only twelve vessels were 
lost with forty-six lives. Well, the uncer- 
tainty of life and of newspaper reports both 
give frequent occasion for regret. 


In response to numerous inquiries we would 
say that the Congregationalist Handbook for 
1893 is well under way and will be ready for 
distribution by Dec. 1.. It will retain all the 
features which have made it so attractive, 
and indeed indispensable, to multitudes of 
churches. The Prayer Meeting Topics and 
Bible Readings have been selected with the 
usual care. A considerable amount of valua- 
ble new matter pertaining to the denomina- 
tion is to be added. We shall hope to be able 
to fill promptly the orders, which are already 
beginning to come in. 


The tide in favor of free pews is rising. We 
hear more and more expressions of satisfac- 
tion with the system where it is properly tried 
and inquiries about it from those who wish to 
study its workings. Our list of free churches, 
which we expect to print soon, is rapidly 
lengthening but we shall be glad to hold it 
open a little longer. Please send us a postal 
card mentioning the name of your church, if 
itis free, and state in a sentence or two how 
the system is liked. We are frequently asked 
for literature on the subject. Dr. Rainsford 
of St. George’s Church, New York, has written 
on it. An excellent argument from the point 
of view of a Presbyterian layman, Mr. Robert 
C. Ogden of Philadelphia, was published a few 
months ago. A little leaflet by one of the ed- 
itors of the Congregationalist can be had by 
writing to this oftice. 


Mr. W. T. Stead, in his November Review of 
Reviews, remarks that for some years he has 
heen, ‘‘as it were, on the watch-tower, looking 
anxiously around the horizon for the advent 
of some church that would be as lofty as the 
love of God and wide as are the wants of 
men.” He left his watch-tower and went to 
the Vatican in 1889 and came away disap- 
pointed. Next year he intends to visit Chi- 
cago, and we infer he expects to have his 
prayer granted there, for he remarks: 

Tf we look over the American Republic to- 
day where is there any organization which so 
fully and fairly represents the Church of God 
in the United States as the W.C.T.U.? All 
ecclesiastical organizations, whether Catholic, 
Episcopal, Methodist or Baptist, are by their 
essence sectarian and sectional. They are not 
national and universal. 

Now with ‘all respect for Mr. Stead and the 
honored organization he is praising, we sub- 
mit that such statements cannot go unchal- 
lenged, and such inaccuracy as to facts and 
such comparisons work harm to the W.C.T.U. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 

Gecrge William Curtis, speaking from the 
Easy Chair in the November Harper’s, where 
neither his form or that of another will ever sit 
again and charmingly moralize, rebukes the 
abuse of the modern Christmas, ‘‘its ostenta- 
tious expense, lavish display, toilsome and 
exhausting endeavor to give something to 
all your acquaintance.” ‘‘ You cannot buy 
Christmas at the: shops and a sign of friendly 
sympathy costs little. If the extravagance of 
funerals is such that a great society is organ- 
ized to withstand it, should not the extrava- 


gance of Christmas cause every honest man 
and woman practically to protest by refusing 
to yield to the extravagance?” 


Bishop Foss of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, writing on Politics and the Pulpit, in 
the November North American Review, says it 
is most unwise for a clergyman in his pulpit 
“to turn his pulpit into a political hustings. 
... It is not his function to attempt to di- 
rect, from that throne of influence, the party 
affiliations of his people,” but it is his duty to 
“incarnate and voice the best conscience of 
the age, not shrinking when the sins to be de- 
nounced are intrenched behind political barri- 
cades. ... The Incomparable Teacher gave 
the one panacea for the ills of ‘all nations’ 
in six words: ‘Preach the gospel to every 
creature.’ ”’ 

The Living Church sees in the decision of 
the General Convention to substitute Psalm 
Sixty-nine for Psalm Sixty-four in the order 
of service for Good Friday a righteous rebuke 
to ‘‘the ugly shadows of rationalism as regards 
sacred Scriptures, Pelagianism as regards the 
relation of man to God and Universalism as 
regards the final state of man,’’ which is “‘ yeu- 
tilated at church congresses, in the sermons 
of certain popular pulpit orators and the pages 
of reviews.”’ It believes that, as a result of 
this preaching, ‘“‘the love of God has been 
brought down to the level of the affection of 
a weak and indulgent mother, who condones 
or ignores the sins of an idolized son and 
would shield him at all hazards from the just 
penalty of his crimes. Along with this is in- 
evitably associated an impaired sense of the 
blackness, the guilt, of sin. The idea of re- 
sponsibility is removed; sin is made merely 
Synonymous with ignorance as in the pagan 
philosophies ; it is the result of circumstances, 
of ‘environment’; it is a necessary stage in 
evolution. Of course, in this view of things, 
everything of the character of retributive jus- 
tice, of righteous indignation, is set aside, 
denied and represented as the outgrowth of 
the thought of barbarous ages.’’ 


“American Baptists will have to remain 
outside.’”? So says Prof. E. H. Johnson of 
Crozier Seminary, discussing the Lambeth- 
Chicago-Baltimore deliverance of the recent 
Protestant General Convention. ‘‘ Our hearts 
might revolt at this; we might not be able to 
hold our own against so enormous disadvan- 
tage of numbers and influence, especially in 
the face of the reproach that we are the only 
schismatics ; and yet who can believe that our 
distinctive position as to the responsibility of 
a church member for what his church indorses 
as to the mode of baptism will disappear from 
Christendom, or that there will ever cease to 
be a goodly number who adhere to what the 
New Testament is so naturally understood to 
teach as to the proper persons to baptize?”’ 

The Churchman, commenting on the Prot- 
estant Episcopal bishop’s pastoral letter and 
that section where the clergy are exhorted to 
remember that their primal duty is ‘to preach 
the gospel,” says: ‘‘ No words could be more 
timely. Thisisanage of machinery. I» large 
cities some parish reports are like the business 
statements of large commercial houses ; some 
parochial ‘plants’ are like big hotels or fac- 
tories. Welland good. But without preach- 
ing, without persuading the intellect, warm- 
ing the emotions, stimulating the will, the 
noblest ‘plant’ is spiritually no better than 
the tents of a gypsy settlement or a patch of 
prairie. Machinery does not make men, but 
men machinery. Wherever preaching and 
teaching decay religion becomes superstition ; 
and an effective preacher must be a man, not 
a figure in a pageant.”’ 

Who Will Hold the Fort? The Evangelist 
asks this after reading Dr. C. H. Parkhurst’s 
startling attack upon the churches of New 
York for deserting the down-town districts. 
It indorses the position we recently took and 
adds: ‘‘ The significance of this moral coward- 
ice is the darker because jit is a symptom of 
that which is least noble and most menacing 
in our national character—an overweening re- 
spect for wealth. Uptown, where the churches 
are going, the rich men have already gone; 
the irresistible attraction is the attraction of 
money. With the Rutgers Church and the 


New York Church and the West End Church 
and the Park Church all on the west side 
there is not, nor will be for years to come, 
need of another Presbyterian church above 
Seventy-second Street on that side of the city.” 
—‘‘ There ought to be a ballot tax laid upon 
all voters,” says Rey. Dr. R. S. MacArthur in 
the Watchman, ‘“‘a tax whose amount shouid 
be graduated according to the assessed value 
of their property, a tax which would be re- 
mitted when these voters had done their duty 
by casting the ballot. There ought to be a 
law which should disenfranchise a man for- 
ever who, for a certain number of consecutive 
years, without valid reasons, fails to cast a 
ballot.’’ 
ABROAD. 


Dr. J. Guinness Rogers, in the Christian 
World, raises a point on which it is well to 
dwell awhile: ‘‘Suppose that a preacher has 
made himself an expert in these controver- 
sies [between capital and labor] and is able 
to speak on them with authority, is it quite 
certain that his congregation wish to hear his 
views from the pulpit on Sundays? They may 
or may not be capitalists, but they are weak, 
sinful, anxious souls needing help and inspi- 
ration in the daily battle of life. They want 
to have their idea of Christ and His salvation 
enlarged, their consciences made more quick 
and sensitive, their anxious hearts cheered 
and comforted by the words of the divine love. 
Whatever else be done, this primary work of 
the pulpit is not to be overlooked or subordi- 
nated. If it were there need be no care on 
either side about the power of the churches, 
for that power would be already gone.’’ 

The Methodist Times, after reproving the 
Congregational Union for its treatment of 
Keir Hardie at its recent meeting, proceeds to 
confess: ‘‘ Very rarely indeed are the arrange- 
ments of the Methodist Church adapted to the 
tastes and preferences of the working classes. 
Office and authority are almost everywhere 1n 
the hands of tradesmen and professional men. 
It is the rarest thing to find a genuine repre- 
sentative workingman in any of the governing 
bodies of our Church. AJ) of this is more or 
less assumed as a matter of course or is utterly 
unrecognized by our official leaders. But it 
presents itself in a very different light to the 
working classes themselves.” 


A very significant utterance by the Deutsche 
Evangelische Zeitung gives a picture of the 
state of affairs in Germany: ‘‘ Whence arises 
the superior influence of Rome on German life 
today? Rome is free; we are bound. Rome 
is fondled and respected ; we are not respected, 
not loved. Rome seeks to bring Christianity 
into political and social affairs, we—with a 
few exceptions—hold it far away, and see in 
the non-mixing of religion in polities the sal- 
vation of the church, whilst the introduction 
of politics into the affairs of the church is the 
custom. We have the advantage of Rome in 
Biblical truth but we do not guard it. Pro- 
fegsors and pastors, synods and church elders, 
renounce the Bible and deny the foundation 
of Christianity, the essential divinity of Christ, 
but the church authorities keep silent. How 
and by what shallthe Evangelical church gain 
influence? Merely by fighting Rome? This 
certainly has no promise, when we have a bet- 
ter banner under which and for which to 
fight.” 

The following excerpt from the Hindu indi- 
cates somewhat how puerile is the manifesta- 
tion of energy on the part of the Brahmins of 
India and how frank the native critics are: 
‘© At a time when the civilized world is pro- 
foundly influenced by the marvelous triumph 
of science, while in western countries Euro- 
pean savants are striving hard to rescue the 
ancient literature of India from unmerited 
oblivion, a large portion of the Brahmans, who 
consider themselves the trusted agents of God, 
are quarreling about the exact shape of the 
mark in their forehead. Far from leaving the 
Almighty alone, each party desires to convert 
Him to its caste and to glorify themselves as 
His special favorites. It is impossible to in- 
vent a more unprofitable mode of dissipating 
human activity than the mode at present fol- 
lowed by some of the members of the Vaish- 
nava community.’’ 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND THE AU- 
THORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES, 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER. 


It. 


We turn now to the historical narratives 
of Scripture, confining our attention for the 
present to the histories in the New Testa- 
ment which tell the story of the life of 
Jesus and of the planting of the church. 
Under the light of Biblical criticism it is 
perceived that these histories are not free 
from certain imperfections that belong to 
all the products in which human hands bear 
apart. When compared with one another 
the Gospels exhibit the same phenomena as 
are found elsewhere in historical writings— 
for example, in the different narratives that 
have been written of the American Revolu- 
tion. There appear to be not a few discrep- 
ancies, the most of them of no special con- 
sequence. As in other apalogous cases, in 
various instances it is practicable to harmo- 
nize divergent statements—for example, by 
supposing circumstances omitted in one or 
more of the accounts. In other instances 
this method is found to beinapplicable. In 
these the harmonistic expedients are plainly 
forced and unnatural. The variations bear 
marks of being real. Sometimes it is possi- 
ble to see what gave rise to them. There 
were different traditions, discordant in cer- 
tain details. This discordance cannot be 
demonstrated, it may be. Historical criti- 
cism is not a mathematical science. The 
Roman Catholic polemics challenge us to 
demonstrate the existence of alleged incon- 
sistencies in the bulls of the popes. There 
is never wanting some far-fetched hypoth- 
esis, which may be allowed to be possible 
but which satisfies nobody who is disposed 
to see things as they are and is not under 
the sway of an immense, albeit unconscious, 
bias. So the idea of an ‘“‘ inspiration of su- 
perintendence,”’ acting like the demon of 
Socrates to hold back the evangelists from 
inaccuracy in a date or in the location of an 
event, has to be given up. It lingers here 
and there, but is fast becoming an anachro- 
nism in Biblical scholarship. 

There is nothing in the circumstances un- 
der which the New Testament narratives 
were written to afford any countenance to 
this overstrained theory, an invention as 
purely human as the doctrine of the infalli- 
bility of the pope. Mark, as the ancient 
testimonies authorize us to believe, had 
been a hearer of the Apostle Peter. The 
‘tale that Mark’s Gospel was sanctioned by 
/ Peter, or even dictated by him, is without 
any good foundation. The real statement 
»of Clement of Alexandria was that Peter 
neither forbade nor encouraged Mark in his 
plan of writing it. But Ireneus tells us 
that it was written after the death of Peter, 
and Papias, the oldest witness, implies the 
same thing, for his testimony, derived from 
earlier, authentic sources, is that Mark 
wrote down what he remembered to have 
heard from Peter. Even if we knew that 
Peter’s memory was saved by miraculous 
assistance from the least slip, what proof is 
there that the hearer and interpreter of his 
discourses had a like miraculous immunity? 
There is no proof. Luke traveled for a 
time with the Apostle Paul. Paul himself 
obtained his knowledge of the details of the 
life of Christ from the original apostles. 
Luke tells us, at the beginning of his Gos- 
pel, what are his sources of information and 
why he expects to be believed. If he had 
miraculous aid sufficient to shield him from 
every sort of inaccuracy, even the most in- 
significant, he does not seem himself to have 
been aware of it. It is now a prevalent 


‘opinion among scholars that Mark’s writing 


was one of the documents used by Luke and 
that it is not improbably at the basis of 
much of the narrative matter in Matthew. 

The abandonment of the extreme ‘‘ super- 
intendence’’ theory affords relief to many 
honest inquirers, who are no longer misled 
into believing that the truth of Christianity 
is staked on the impeccable accuracy of the 
gospel narratives even in minute particu- 
lars. As time goes onit will more and more 
excite wonder, both that the infidel has 
sought to subvert the gospel history and 
the Christian to uphold it on the basis of 
such an assumption. Those who are in- 
terested in these inquiries will do well to 
read Archibald Forbes’s article in the Nine- 
teenth Century for March on Napoleon the 
Third at Sedan. He first points out the 
agreement of narratives as to the salient 
facts connected with the defeat and sur- 
render of the French army, from the fight- 
ing of the battle to the sending of Napoleon 
as a captive to a German fortress. As to 
these facts the future ‘‘historian’s task will 
be simple enough.’’ Then Forbes points 
out ‘the hopeless and bewildering discrep- 
ancies in regard to details,’’ even as these 
are reported by eye-witnesses, including 
himself, Bismarck, General Sheridan, who 
was on the ground, and others. These dis- 
erepancies occur, be it observed, in the nar- 
ratives of intelligent and truthful men con- 
cerning a famous event of recent occur- 
rence. Yet, on the ground of the imperfec- 
tions that are discoverable in the Scriptural 
narratives, the substantial verity of these 
histories is often impugned, and Christian 
defenders have thought it necessary, in 
order to maintain their cause, to assert for 
them such an exemption from all sorts of 
inaccuracy as the most careful human wit- 
nesses and historians have never attained to. 
The proof of the inspiration of the evangel- 
ists is not in any precision in their artless 
writings, as if they bore the seal of a notary 
public, but much more in the exclusion 
from them of materials alien to the genius 
and spirit of the gospel. 

The difficulties of Scripture on the side of 
doctrine have been lessened in a remarkable 
degree by the clearer perception of the pro- 
gressive nature of revelation. In the earlier 
stages of revelation the disclosure of truth 
was partial and fragmentary. Revelation 
was a gradually developing system. On ac- 
count of the hardness of men’s hearts 
ancient laws fell below the ideal of moral- 
ity. The Old Testament must be read in 
the light of the New. The Bible is not only 
a self-completing but, in a certain way, a 
self-correcting book. With a broader ap- 
plication of the principle Coleridge affirms 
that ‘‘it is the spirit of the Bible, and not 
the detached words and sentences, that is 
infallible and absolute.’’ Inspiration did 
not impart to the apostles the attribute of 
omniscience. It was possible to misinter- 
pret words of Jesus. ‘‘This saying went 
about among the brethren’’ that John 
“should not die,” although Jesus had not 
meant this [John 21:23]. The divine Sa- 
viour Himself during His life in the flesh 
was, aS He said Himself, subject to certain 
restrictions of knowledge. Were it not so 
how else could we conceive of the on-going 
of His life from day to day, from infancy to 
the crucifixion? 

There is not room here to set forth the 
proofs of inspiration. There are the prom- 
ises of Christ to the apostles; the marvel- 
ous widening and deepening of their minds 
after the communications of the Holy 
Ghost; the majesty, the depth, the search- 
ing power, the divine efficacy of the Serip- 
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tures of the Old and the New Testament in 
contrast with the native capacities of the 
authors—qualities in which the Scriptures 
outdo all other writings of men and enable 
them to ‘‘hold their own’ in all the muta- 
tions of society and advances of civilization. 
Yet there are not wanting difficulties on the 
side of doctrine. The human factor is not 
supplanted by the divine. How to diserim- 
inate the agency of the one from that of the 
other in special cases is the problem. There 
is one distinction which Paley sets forth in 
his lucid way. It is that between doctrines 
and arguments. The doctrines of the apos- 
tles, says Paley, ‘‘came to them by revela- 
tion properly so-called, yet in propounding 
these doctrines in their writings and dis- 
courses they were wont to illustrate, sup- 
port and enforce them by such analogies, 


arguments and illustrations as their own 


thoughts suggested.’’ Alluding to the call 
of the Gentiles to a share in the blessings of 
the gospel, this truth, Paley says, was im- 
parted to the apostles supernaturally. ‘‘St. 
Paul, when treating of the subject, offers a 
great variety of topics in its proof and vin- 
dication. The doctrine itself must be re- 
ceived. But it is not necessary, in order to 
defend Christianity, to defend the propriety 
of every comparison or the validity of every 
argument which the apostle has brought 
into the discussion. The same observation 
applies to some other instances.” Paley 
quotes Bishop Burnet, who says of the 
apostles that ‘‘ we are always bound to be- 
lieve the conclusions that their [the apos- 
tles] reasonings end in,’’ but we are not 
bound fully to assent to all their premises 
unless it is plain that ‘‘ they affirm the prem- 
ises as expressly as they do the conclusions 
proved by them.’ 

There is certainly some foundation for 
the distinction which Paley makes. While 
the apostles were qualified by inspiration to 


j 


discern the essential purport of the Old - 


Testament, we meet here and there in the 
interpretation of particular passages limita- 
tions growing out of their education. It is 
remarkable that one of the proof-passages 


of apostolic inspiration is the warning of- 


Jesus ‘‘to take no thought”? what they 
should say when arraigned for their faith. 
What they should say was to be given them. 
That is, their intuitions would be better 
than their arguments. .But while there is 
some ground for the distinction it must not 
be pressed too far. Doctrine and exposition 
by argument, in many cases, are not to be 
sharply divided from one another. The dis- 
tinction is helpful, for example, in reference 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament is 
used, and is quoted when it differs from, as 
well as when it agrees with, the original. 


The Apostle Paul penetrated to the core 
of the Old Testament teaching. Yet we see 
in him occasionally vestiges—it is strange 
that they are so few—of his rabbinical train- 
ing. These remains are like certain physi- 
cal peculiarities in the human body which, 
according to Darwin’s theory, are relics de- 
rived from lower races of progenitors. In- 
sisting on the right of ministers to a support, 
the apostle [1 Cor. 9: 9] uses this argument: 
‘‘Saith not thelaw thesame? For it is writ- 
ten in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not muz- 
zle the ox when he treadeth out the corn. 
Is it for the oxen that God careth, or saith 
He it altogether for our sake?’’ Soften the 
expression to the utmost, this much must 
be left of the statement, that such a law 
would never have been made if oxen alone 
had been concerned. He does not, as we 
might naturally do, make an a fortiori argu- 
ment in behalf of the point which he is in- 
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culeating. He presents an allegorical inter- 
pretation and gives it such an importance as 
to make it the main, if not the absolutely 
exclusive, intent of the law against muzzling 
the ox. The doctrine of the apostle, that 
ministers of the gospel ought to have a rea- 
sonable pecuniary support, is true and au- 
thoritative. And notwithstanding his pecul- 
iar interpretation of the Mosaic statute, I 
doubt not that so humane a man as Paul 
would have protested against cruelty to ani- 
mals had that question been the one directly 
before him. 

IT have not the space to comment on the 
recent critical discussions in reference to 
the Pentateuch. As far as the credibility 
of history is concerned, the date of histori- 
cal documents—unless there is reason to 
suspect ignorance or deceit in their writers 
—is of much more consequence than the 
question who wrote them. ‘There is no 
probability that a fair application of the 
eanons of historical criticism will dislodge 
Moses from his primacy among the prophets 
and the founders of the Old Testament reli- 
gion or deprive that religion of its unique 
and exalted character. But one caution is 
here pertinent. Tradition is a source of 
historical evidence, but Protestant apolo- 
gists should guard against giving to tradi- 
tion such a value as to leave them help- 
less when they have occasion to encounter 
Roman Catholic polemics. 

The Bible is normal as respects theologi- 
eal doctrine and morals. It is the rule of 
faith and practice. This is the Protestant 
principle. Inspiration gives it this charac- 
ter. Is the Bible infallible? Not in the 
sense that all its statements, extending 
even to minutiw in matters of history and 
science, are strictly accurate. Not in the 
sense that every doctrinal and ethical state- 
ment in all these books is incapable of 
amendment. The whole must sit in judg- 
ment on the parts. Revelation is progress- 


ive. There is a human factor as well as 
a divine. The ‘‘treasure’’ is in ‘earthen 
vessels.” But the Bible is infallible in 


the sense that whoever surrenders himself 
in a docile spirit to its teaching will fall 
into no hurtful error in matters of faith and 
duty. Best of all, he will find in it the 
secret of a new, holy and blessed life— 
‘*hidden with Christ in God.’ The Scrip- 
tures are the witness to Christ. In them 
Christ is presented to view as He is in His 
person, His character and His relations to 
mankind. Through the Scriptures He is 
truly and adequately made known to us. 


THE PITY OR THE SYMPATHY OF 
CHRIST—WHICH? 


BY REV. WILLIAM FUTHEY GIBBONS, FORTY FORT, PA. 


When sorrow darkens our days and length- 
ens our nights we find comfort in the thought 
that Christ pities us. How much more 

-comfort we might have if we would only 
take one step further and believe that Christ 
sympathizes with us. We do not make the 
passage from the fourth to the fifth chapter 

- of Hebrews. We believe that He is ‘‘ touched 

with the feeling of our infirmities,’ but we 
do not believe as vividly as we should that 

He suffers with us when we suffer. 

A few years ago a young student for the 
ministry was spending his vacation in a 
Western State. During the time of his stay 
the infant daughter of a neighboring family 
died, Since the only minister of the com- 
munity was far away at the other end of his 
* circuit,’ the young student was asked to 
conduct the funeral services. He was to 
meet the mourners at the graveyard, which 
he reached some time before the arrival of 
thefuneral. Suchaforlorn place! Therude 
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fence was broken in one place and there 
were marks showing that the cattle had 
trampled overit. The grass was unkempt 
and in the corners the gaunt, dead stalks of 
last year’s weeds were standing. There 
were no marble monuments and only a few 
wooden headboards marked a few of the 
graves. Whenthe funeral came at last there 
was no hearse, but the little coffin was car- 
ried on the seat of a rough farm wagon. 
Two more uncovered wagons followed, con- 
taining in all perhaps twenty people. At 
one side of the cemetery a kind neighbor had 
prepared a grave—nota small grave but a 
great, irregular hole. There were no pall- 
bearers, but the father himself carried the 
little burden and lowered it into the grave. 
Then the saddened group drew close about 
the grave, while the young man read from 
the Book of Life and offered prayer. 

The bareness of it all! The utter lack of 
all the softening luxuries of grief, the pov- 
erty, the primitive simplicity, the hard, 
stern reality, the tear-stained faces, affected 
the young man powerfully and filled his 
heart with a more tender pity than he had 
ever felt before. But in spite of his feeling 
his own words of consolation seemed to 
himself wretchedly insufficient. As they 
turned from the grave, which the neighbors 
had filled, a wagon drove hurriedly up and 
the sister of the sorrow-stricken mother 
came straight to her side, threw her arms 
about her neck, and said, ‘‘ I know just what 
this is; it is only two months since my baby 
died.”” Then the two women, holding each 
other’s hands, walked from the newly made 
grave to another grave and stood silently 
weeping together. 

This was sympathy. The young man had 
felt the deepest pity for these people, a pity 
which was the more profound because he 
realized as they did not the poverty and for- 
lornness of the whole surroundings. He gave 
all he could—pity. But the sister, who had 
herself been bereaved, could give that which 
was greater—sympathy. 

Christ sympathizes. He cares forus. In 
all our afflictions He is afflicted. He was 
made ‘‘ perfect through suffering.” He 
bears our griefs, He carries our sorrows, if 
we will only let Him. 


A PARISIAN WORKMAN’S LAST 
GLASS. 


BY REV. A. S. TWOMBLY, D. D., NEWTON. 


M. Milsand, one of the editors of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes and Professor Ber- 
trand were crossing the flower market of 
the Madeleine in Paris, arm in arm, some 
time ago, when they met the wife of Pasteur 
Cook, whose daughter was dying of con- 
sumption. Thinking that a bunch of white 
lilacs in March would please the poor in- 
valid the professor bought one and gave it 
to the mother for her. A well-dressed work- 
man crossed the boulevard quickly and said 
to him, ‘‘ M. Bertrand, allow me to carry the 
bouquet to the lady’s house and thus give 
me the pleasure of doing something for you.”’ 

‘“How do you know me?” inquired the 
professor. 

“Do you remember,”’ replied the man, 
‘*the lectures you gave in the Boulevard 
Othano? Well, at that time I was the’worst 
drunkard, the worst father and probably the 
worst citizen of that quarter of Paris. One 
evening I was passing your hall and was sur- 
prised to hear people singing, when a neigh- 
bor of mine asked, ‘What are you doing 
here?’ ‘Nothing. I haven’t a sou and so 
can’t go to a wine shop. Is this a dancing 
hall?’ ‘No, it is a salle de conférences. 
Can’t youread? Professor Bertrand gives a 
talk on the Joys of the Family.’ I went in 
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but left in twenty minutes muttering, ‘ How 
can those idiots listen to such stuff? Evi- 
dently that man is a disguised Romish 
priest or an old bachelor, who speaks in this 
way because he never had a wife and chil- 
dren. The joys of the family! Indeed, I 
know them better. I take only one meal a 
day with my wife, leave the table at once to 
return as late as I can. I get up in the 
morning as early as I can and my wife finds 
enough time then for quarreling. She com- 
plains that I give her nothing for the chil- 
dren. Why did she fancy to have children 
as if we were rich! She says I drink and 
gamble too much. That may be, but I drink 
and gamble with my own well-earned money, 
while the wealthy drunkards drink and gam- 
ble with the sweat and blood of the poor. 
Why should I give her money? She refuses 
to do anything for me because I do nothing 
for her. SoI patch up my clothes the best 
I can and on Sunday wash my only shirt 
with the soap and brush which wy rich 
neighbor uses for his carriage. I cut off 
the tops of my stockings and sew them to 
the top of my boots to make people think 
that I have stockings, though I have none. 
The policeman complains all day long of my 
children, asif I did not give them more cuffs 
than bread. The joys of the family! What 
fools to listen to such trash!’ <A fortnight 
later 1 was without a sou, lounging again on 
the same boulevard, when the same neigh- 
bor stopped me. ‘Why did you leave the 
meeting before it was out?’ heasked. ‘ Be- 
cause your Romish priest ought not to talk 
about things which he does not know.’ ‘He 
isn’t a priest but a Protestant and has a wife 
and children. Comein. It is cold out here. 
You can sleep if you want to and we will go 
home together.’ 


‘We sat on the last two chairs. The hall 
was crowded. I could not help hearing 
your address on The Workman. You said: 
‘Workmen, I know you well, for my father 
employed a hundred of you. I was brought 
up among you and so I call you my friends. 
I know how much you earn, how much you 
spend and how much you waste. Youspend 
so much in the morning ‘‘ to kill the worm”’ 
(a glass of cognac), so much for your break- 
fast, dinner, room. I have reckonedit all up 
oftener and more exactly than you ever did.’ 
When I heard this I said to myself, ‘A sham 
professor, perhaps no priest but certainly a 
Jesuit, for he knows exactly what we spend 
and do.’ You went on: ‘Friends, add what 
you spend, subtract it from what you earn 
and tell me, if you dare, what you do with 
the rest. No, do not tell me, I know al- 
ready. With what is left you drink and 
drink, gamble and gamble at your notorious 
bar L’Espérance. I do not prevent your 
drinking, but I wish I could stop your drink- 
ing when you are not thirsty and prevent 
your gambling with money which belongs 
to your wife and children, whom I love and 
whom you ought to love better than cards 
and rum. Alas! I know I cannot convert 
one of you. Every Saturday you get paid 
for your work. I have lectured here for a 
year and you have never paid me for it, not 
even my car fare. Now 1 want you to pay 
me, and youcan do it easily. Ideserveit as 
well as you do. Well, l want you to pay me 
in this way: tomorrow evening, at L’Espé- 
rance, just oblige me by looking in your last 
glass of liquor. Not in the first, because 
you might not see anything in it, but in your 
last, and you will see in it very plainly your 
health, the health of your wife and children, 
your happiness and theirs, your soul and 
their souls all going to ruin and damnation.’ 


‘That was too much for me. I jumped 
up, opened the door, went out and slammed 
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it after me. ‘O, the horrid man!’ I cried. 
‘Why did I come to this infernal confér- 
ence? Whoisthat man? Nota priest nor 
a Jesuit—a fanatic and 500 people listen to 
him! What does he mean when he says, 
‘*Workmen, show me a workman who reads 
the gospel with his wife and children 365 
times a year and at the end of the year I 
will show you a happy family’’?? If the 
gospel is a book why should I read it 365 
times a year, not 366 times nor 364? Read 
it with my wife? O, no; that would not be 
happiness but 365 torments.’ I reached my 
wretched home. I was all excitement. 
‘Wife,’ I screamed, ‘come with me and 
hear that man!’ ‘What man?’ said she. 
‘You fool,’ I replied, ‘if I knew I would 
not ask you to come with me and find 
out! He is a priest without a gown; a 
Jesuit, loved by the enemies of Jesuits; a 
fanatic preaching to workmen; a’— ‘Poor 
drunkard,’ said she, ‘go to bed and give 
me that paper in your hand.’ 

‘‘My wife read over and over the tract I 
had brought home. She cried over it and 
when, in the morning, I Jooked at it myself 
I knew why she had been sobbing half the 
night. The title was The Gambler and His 
Family. Didn’t they choose the right tract 
for me? The next evening, of course, I 
went to L’Espérance to drink and gamble 
till midnight. Just as I was about to drain 
my last glass suddenly your words rang in 
my ears. ‘Ah!’ said I, ‘this is the famous 
last glass which has so many things in it— 
my health and the health of my wife and 
children, my happiness and theirs, my 
soul and their souls. What is a soul? 
Have I a soul? I am a free thinker, an 


| 
atheist, a materialist, and soon | will prove 


that I am an anarchist. Surely I am not 
superstitious, but—but— No, I cannot 


drink that last glass, it contains too many 
things!’ 

‘“T went away swearing like the maniac 
of. Gadara and the next day your words 
came to me so often that finally I said to 
myself: ‘That horrid man! He made me 
lose a glass of wine and certainly I shall 
lose another if I go this evening. Vl wait 
till tomorrow, then I shall have forgotten.’ 

‘“‘But the next day that awful last glass 
danced before my eyes all the time. [hurled 
my tools atit in my desperation. The whole 
week was a purgatory to me. I wanted to 
go to L’Espérance, but could not go till I 
had received my wages. When the money 
was paid to me J—went home as gay as a 
man let out of jail. ‘Iiere, wife, is a lot of 
money for you and your children.’ Instead 
of the rejoinder I expected my poor wife 
burst into tears, threw herself intomy arms 
and sobbed out, ‘My man, I must go myself 
to hear and thank that priest without a 
gown who gave you that tract.’ She thought 
you could work miracles like the saints of 
Brittany, her native province. 

‘‘“We went together to the conférence. 
Your subject was Jesus, the True Friend 
of the True Workman. For the first time 
I listened to every word you uttered. As 
for my wife, she couldn’t stop crying for 
joy and thankfulness; she went away with- 
out thanking you because she could not hold 
back her tears and sobs. 

“And so I beg you now, ip her name and 
in my own, if you are in —— Street, num- 
ber ——, any evening except that of the con- 
férence please come up and see what the 
gospel can do, and don’t be surprised if my 
wife kisses you on both your cheeks. For- 
merly we had one dirty, unfurnished room. 
My wife had sold our furniture, piece by 
piece, to give bread to our children. Now 
we have a kitchen and three nice, well-fur- 
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nished rooms. You will find the father, 
the mother and the children around our 
table; we read the gospel 365 times a year. 
I no longer wash my own shirt or patch my 
own clothes. 1 have stockings. We have 
money in the savings bank, because the 
gospel is the best of all economists, and our 
children no longer get more cuffs on the ear 
than pieces of bread. My dear wife—be- 
tween ourselves and without offense to 
yours—is one of the best, if not the very 
best wife, in France.’ She does all she can 
to make me happy and of course I do all I 
can to make her happy. 

‘‘As for the children, they are so good 
that we believe that we are the happiest of 
all the happy families in the world. O, 
M. Bertrand, if I could speak like you I 
would go from factory to factory and say to 
my fellow-workers, ‘ Politics, science, so- 
cialism, anarchy will not ameliorate our 
condition because we are not equally intel- 
ligent, equally economical or equally good 
or bad. If you want to better yourselves 
you must propagate the principles of the 
gospel and convert both the boss and the 
employés. But meanwhile, if you want to 
have a good wife, good children, a clean 
shirt and a pair of stockings, read the gos- 
pel with your wife and children 365 times a 
year.’ As to the rich, I must confess that 
at L’Espérance we did not drink and gam- 
ble the whole time. We often discussed 
the way to get and hide enough powder, 
guns, cannon and dynamite to kill all the 
aristocrats and blow up their mansions. I 
had personally resolved to kill my employer 
if I met him out of the sight of a policeman 
and without witnesses. Now he can de- 
pend upon me and he knows it so well that 
he has increased my wages. 

‘‘T would say to the rich, ‘ Beware of the 
anarchists. They are a society bent on de- 
struction throughout the world and an 
army of impatient socialists are ready to 
join them. It is time to set an example. 
Read the gospel daily with your family and 
your employés. Act toward them as it 
commands. If you do not the devil will 
have his day, and then a sou for your sol- 
aces, your fortunes and your lives. If the 
gospel does not gain a large part of Europe 
anarchists will gain a large part of the 
working people, the police and the army.’ ”’ 

What this converted anarchist told Pro- 
fessor Bertrand in secret has become a 
Not only 
is the story I have told absolutely true, but 
the man who told it has found out the only 
remedy for the evils he disclosed. 


<=> 


A MODEL INDIAN SCHOOL AND ITS 
INFLUENCE, 


BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 


Haskell Institute at Lawrence, Kan., in the 
midst of the white man’s land and yet not 
twenty-four hours’ ride from some of these 
most benighted Indians, has labored under 
the disadvantage of many changes of admin- 
istration, It has been a political machine 
whose superintendents were either political 
henchmen or constant victims of a system 
which nullified their best efforts. But under 
the new policy in Indian affairs it has been 
for the last three years under the rule of 
Charles F. Meserve, a man whose heart is in 
his work, who believes in the future of the 
Indian and forecasts the years and measures 
to bring about results. Under his adminis- 
tration every branch of the institution has 
gained in efficiency. Inaddition to the gen- 
eral bracing up of the whole work much has 
been done in special departments. In the 
case of office, store house and wagon shop 


there has been either a new building or the 


old has been remodeled, and all have been — 


improved until now there is not a prettier 


set of workshops in the Indian sevice or. 


perhaps in any other. Wagon building and 
painting are well done here. In the carpen- 


ter’s shop are models that prove native tal-_ 


ent in the Indian. In the blacksmith’s shop 
we saw the boys at work. One was forging 
a chain, and as we watched link after link 
added to its length it was a happy thought 
that in place of forming human fetters he 
was by this very act breaking from his own 
limbs the invisible chains of ignorance that 
have so long held him back from his birth- 
right. 

For the sole gulf between the Indians and 
ourselves is the gulf that at some age every 
nation has crossed into civilization only to 
turn and jeer at those still left on the other 
side. One does not wonder at the machines 
that find their way into Indian tepees since 
the girls in the sewing-room run them so 
readily. In the shoe shop the Indian boys 
work well;in the harness shop they are skill- 
ful enough to open any harness shop in the 
couatry to them. The Indian band not only 
furnishes music for the school but is called 
upon for outside service as well and is ap- 
preciated in the neighborhood. The teach- 
ing in the schoolrooms deserves to rank with 
the best instruction given to white children, 
and the spirit of the teachersis that of sym- 
pathy with, and interest in, the pupils. 

Mr. Meserve, finding the girls’ building 
unheated save by a few stoves, has put in 
steam heat, and all that was possible of the 
new work and the repairing and painting 
and whitening in all the buildings have 
been done by the Indian boys, and every- 
where the quality of the workis satisfactory. 
Poor fellows, how are they going to try this 
sort of thing on the tepees? / 

In the building which should be devoted 
wholly to the use of the girls in order to 
promote their best development a number of 
rooms have to be taken for the employés. 
The Government has made no appropriation 
for buildings for these fifty or more em- 
ployés in the great Haskell school, and not 
only those whose duties require their pres- 
ence but the teachers and all the others 
are crowded into buildings intended for 
different purposes; there are no houses for 
even the superintendent and his assistant. 
The Indians have no opportunity to learn 
by actual observation what they so much 
need to learn—the lesson of families living 
each in a separate house and making of each 
house a home in the outward as well as in 
the deeper sense. The matter was urged 
upon the attention of the last Congress, for 
if the comforts of a home are superfluous 
for the members of the hardest working 
service in the Government the ‘interests of 
the Indians and their training in the dignity 
and separateness of a home from other 


homes ought to have been considered. With 


this added room and with the ‘‘ outing sys- 
tem’’ well under way Haskell, with now 
over five hundred pupils, could well carry a 
thousand with comparatively little added 
expense; and on the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
agency alone there are between two and 


three hundred children without school fa-~ 
cilities on the reservation. It was a great . 


mistake that all this counted for nothing 
with Congress. 
representatives who will lift the nation above 
the level of parsimony. Meanwhile, Haskell 


does its work and does not fail to teach its 
pupils by example the deeper meanings of © 


high living for the individual and for the 
family. ath, 


Under this present system, inaugurated We 4 il 
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‘feel like working. 


- a painter with nothing to do. 
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the commissioner, of having the reservation 


schools work,in harmony with the large 


training schools, as the grammar schools of 
a city do with the high, the former are of 
great use. If one had to choose either, it 
would be the large, non-reservation schools 
for the sake of the pupils who have so many 
more opportunities away from the reserva- 
tions. But if these pupils can be sent to 
the reservation schools for six years and 
then passed on to the training schools, and 
$0 given more nearly the years of training 
that white children have, it will be of great 
advantage to them. The reservation schools, 
managed as they are in Darlington, are un- 
doubtedly of use in training the parents. 
“Next year I shall have regular days for 
allowing the parents to visit the school,”’ 
said one of these superintendents, ‘‘ and if 
they come in their blankets they shall not 
come in at all; they must wear the civilized 
dress.’’ Another superintendent said that 
whereas one year ago the children came back 
from the camps filthy this last year there 
were instances where there had been suc- 
cessful attempts at sending them back clean. 


There is space for very little of all that 
might be told—and the record is terrible, for 
ignorance and heathenism are everywhere— 
but there is hope enough to show that work 
of the right kind here, and a great deal of it, 
would pay. The teachers of these schools 
and others testify that many of the returned 
students do well under the circumstances, 
but these would often discourage a plucky 
white boy. It is hard to work diligently all 
the year and at the end of it have not one 
cent, not because you have received nothing, 
not because you have given the money to 
those in want—there would be consolation in 
this—but simply because the old Indians 
haye got about you and begged and threat- 
ened it allaway; and to an Indian it means a 
great deal to have his people angry with him 
and despise him; rather than this he gives 
awayallhis money. Butitisnotso much to 
be wondered at if the next year he does not 
Still there are fields of 
grain that do credit to their enterprise; 
enough good service is done by them to 
prove that if, under such circumstances, any 
of them can do anything they are worthy of 
help at that stage when young white people 
leaving school can look to their parents 
while the Indians find in theirs only hin- 
drances to right living. A full blood Indian 
writing of the Indian problem says: ‘‘ White 
people always keep sight of their children 


‘until they are substantially founded on a 


solid basis in life. Just so must we do with 
the Indian children in order to make men 


_ and women out of them.’’ 


Imagine a shoemaker with no shoes to 
make, a wagon builder with nothing to build, 
In isolated 
eases we pity them, but when the number 
comes to be multiplied by hundreds, even 
thousands, there is something wrong; there 
is either too much done ornotenough. Cer- 


_ tainly the Government does not do too much, 


it is we who do not do enough. Young 
men under these circumstances may pick 
up whatever work they find of any kind and 
may in a way keep busy in comparison with 
their neighbors who are living in complete 
idleness. But how can they by such means 
climb to competence, to say nothing of 
wealth, and how long is ambition going to 


- stand the strain of these odd jobs? There 


are a few men who always turn out well 
under the most hopeless circumstances and 
the greatest temptations. But let parents 


“ask themselves if they would take this risk 


for their own sons—this risk of all the temp- 


_ tations of idleness and vicious living that 


the reservations offer, not merely in places, 
as is truein white communities, but all over? 
Haskell and the other schools like this pre- 
pare the pupils for American life. It be- 
longs to the churches and to the best of the 
American public to see that help in starting 
is given to these students who are ready to 
try this life. 

The feminine sense of subordination in 
Indian girls, however docile it may make 
them as pupils, makes them also an easier 
prey to the menaces and sometimes actual 
abuses of the old squaws when these girls 
return to the camps and endeavor to keep in 
practice what they have learned in school 
and in church. That happy phrase, ‘ to 
help their mothers,’ which in the home of 
a white girl means so much that tends to 
sharing others’ burdens, to useful living and 
often to noble work and influence, here in 
the camp means the domination of the old, 
the subjugation of the new. If we are go- 
ing to send girls back to places where the 
threat is made to them—and no empty threat 
—that unless they voluntarily take off their 
white women’s dress and put on that of the 
camp Indian the clothing will be torn from 
their backs, surely to meet this emergency 
we should educate them like Amazons and 
teach them to combine. «Or if not, that help 
which we as citizens, as Christians, owe to 
the young men we owe a thousand times 
more to the girls who need it more sorely. 

One girl, who had been for years at Has- 
kell, bright, affectionate, a fine scholar, 
eager to learn more, was taken to her home 
because her term of school was out and she 
was wanted. At sight of the camp and the 
ways of living she sobbed in despair, know- 
ing what was before her. She pleaded to be 
taken back toschool. The teacher, who had 
no power to do more, added his entreaties 
to hers; the brother begged for it also. 
The mother took the girl and plunged with 
her down into the wildest Indian country 
and the life of the camp. And there she is 
to this day. Was that mother’s desire for 
the possession of her daughter love ? 

Multiply this case by hundreds. Is this 
the parental affection that we are to allow 
te stand between us and these good, true 
girls whom we may save? Or if Indian 
parental affection overrules Christian obli- 
gations to the helpless let us see to it that 
this affection from mere brute domination 
turns to a true understanding of and regard 
for the welfare of its object. 


THE PRISON SYSTEM IN TENNESSEE. 


BY PROFESSOR 


EDWARD W. BEMIS, CHICAGO UNI- 
VERSITY. 


In view of the recent riots in the convict 
mines of Tennessee it will interest many to 
learn something of the penal system there. 
This Southern State, in common with many 
Northern States, has not yet given up the 
idea of combining punishment with large 
financial returns and the further notion, 
advocated even in the pages of the Forum, 
that reformatory measures in our prisons 
are inconsistent with any punishment that 
shall effectively check crime. In common, 
too, with many States that claim more en- 
lightenment, Tennessee has not abandoned 
the ‘‘spoils’”’ system in the choice of-prison 
officials. We must grant, however, that she 
has in these three respects yielded even less 
to the attack of prison reformers than have 
most Northern States. This is largely ac- 
counted for by the comparative poverty and 
lack of knowledge of the results of recent 
prison reform elsewhere in a State where 
the rural population greatly exceeds that of 
the cities. 

For the past three years all the prisoners 


of the State, over 1,400 in number, have been 
leased for $100,000 a year to a large coal 
and iron company. Such men as this com- 
pany does not care to employ in its coal 
mines at Inman and Tracy City are sub-let 
to coal operators at Coal Creek and Oliver 
Springs, further east in the Cumberland 
Mountains, and to contractors at Nashville 
who use them in brick and harness making 
and in building sewers in the city. The 
contractors feed and clothe the prisoners, 
furnish stockades for those away from the 
main prison and pay the wages of the 
guards. 

The State, however, appoints the guards, 
and, if so disposed, can, through prison in- 
spectors, control to a large degree the hous- 
ing, food and general treatment of the 
convicts. Punishments for misbehavior are 
inflicted by the State officials. Thus in 
theory, at least, many safeguards against 
abuse are provided. Some years ago, ac- 
cording to common belief in Tennessee, 
grave abuses of management existed in the 
convict mines, but now, from personal in- 
vestigation by one of my students as well 
as from other sources, I am convinced that, 
while the system is open to the grave charge 
of not separating hardened from young 
criminals and of not providing any educa- 
tional or reformatory influences, yet the ~ 
evil of the system is not at present aggra- 
vated by many abuses of operation. 

A prison system must be adapted to the 
character of the prison population, and, in 
view of the large proportion of very de- 
graded negro convicts, mine labor is not 
by any means the worst in the world fer 
the old and hardened criminals. It should 
never be allowed for those whose youth or 
character gives any prospect of reforma- 
tion. In mine labor separation of the con- 
victs is impossible, while from the neces- 
sary absence of guards in some parts of 
the many rooms of a mine there is encour- 
agement to laziness on the part of the con 
vict laborers, with consequent need of more 
punishments than inside prison walls. But 
in the important matter of industrial train- 
ing mine labor is excellent. The convicts 
learn to be good miners, and many, after 
their sentence is over, get good positions in 
the mines of the convict company and of 
other companies, where a wage of $50 to 
$80 a month is common. 

In spite of all that can be said, however, 
the lease system should yield to direct pub- 
lic management, as furnishing opportunity 
for the introduction of modern reformatory 
methods. 

The great cause of recent troubles in Ten- 
nessee is not, curiously enough, because of 
the really deepest objections to the lease 
system but because of supposed competi- 
tion of the leased convicts with free labor. 
Now there is something in this complaint. 
The ideal prison system, or the nearest ap- 
proach to it in this regard of which we 
know, is that called for by the New York 
law, scattering the work of convicts over 
many trades and forbidding any more con- 
victs in any trade than five per cent. of the 
free laborers engaged in the same occupa- 
tion in the State. 

Next to that in excellence, but less re- 
formatory than indoor prison labor, would 
probably be the employment of convicts on 
the public roads and in making goods 
needed in prisons and charitable institu- 
tions. The benefit to the roads would be 
great and is much needed. This is the de- 
mand in Tennessee. The only trouble is 
that it involves not only the loss of the pres- 
ent large revenue but an actual deficit of 
almost the entire expense of keeping the 
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prisoners since the work they would do on 
the roads is hardly done at all now, sadly 
as it is needed in most parts of the State. 
Such an objection should not stand in the 
way of reform, we say, but hitherto it has 
been impossible to persuade the farmers, 
who pay most of the taxes, to consent to an 
increase of their burdens. 

The laborers seem to object to the lease 
system because of a feeling, more or less 
founded on facts, and the remarks of some 
capitalists that convict labor is considered 
a great resource of employers for defeating 
strikes. The sentiment of a majority of 
the educated classes in the cities is against 
the lease system because of its conflict with 
modern reformatory methods, and this wise 
sentiment, re-enforcing the opposition of the 
workmen, is likely soon to secure the aboli- 
tion of the system. The lessees stand ready 
to give up the lease. 

The great difficulty about abolishing the 
system at once is that there is not yet any 
practicable way found of employing all the 
convicts now in the mines, either on the 
roads or anywhere else outside the main 
prison, which is utterly inadequate for the 
purpose. A new prison must first be built 
at large expense. Until then—and fully 
two years would be required for the purpose 
—it is well-nigh impracticable to give up the 
lease system. The present old prison is a 
disgrace to the State. The cells are simply 
unendurable. 

The people of the State are awakening to 
these facts, for the unrest of the wage-earn- 
ers is rendering a change necessary. While 
the nature of the prison population in Ten- 
nessee and the absence of reformatory ef- 
fects in the present system have led many 
to believe that reformation in prison is not 
to be looked for, and while the comparative 
poverty of the State is an obstruction yet 
out of these late riots among the miners 
there is certain to come within five years 
the abolition of the lease system and a new 
prison which may be as much abreast of the 
best elsewhere as was Tennessee’s present 
prison at the time of its construction in 1828. 


<< 


THE NOVEMBER METEORS. 


BY FRANK A. HILL, CAMBRIDGE. 


If one will watch the heavens next Sunday 
evening (Nov. 13), or, better, during the 
small hours of Monday morning (Noy. 14), he 
will doubtless see shooting stars in a larger 
number than usual. They are the so-called 
November meteors. They seem to come 
from the constellation Leo, a beautiful group 
of stars of which six are so disposed as to 
look like a sickle. It is from the region 
that the bend of the sickle half incloses that 
the meteors seem to issue. Once in thirty- 
three years they pour forth from this space 
in amazing numbers, radiating like the 
whalebones of an umbrella and resembling 
a rich, fiery spray shot forth from some 
celestial fountain. I recall how I looked 
for this shower on the right November night 
in 1866, and how, weary with watching, I 
drew my bed up to the window so that I 
might lie down and still keep up my vigil. 
It was a costly indulgence. I fell asleep, 
and so lost one of the two chances of a 
lifetime. I subsequently consoled myself 
with the reflection that the ‘‘grapes were 
sour,’’ for it was Europe, Asia and Africa 
that faced the shower that night and re- 
ceived the most brilliant part of it. 

The first thing to say about these shooting 
stars is that they are not stars at all. It is 
surprising how many people think of them 
as real stars that have somehow got loose 
and are running amuck. I should say that 


the majority of young persons who begin to 
study astronomy in the high school have 
either this conception about them or none 
atall. I attribute this to the over-influence 
of the name ‘shooting star’’—a star that 
shoots or darts. 

The real stars are unquestionably moving, 
and that, too, with velocities inconceivably 
great, but such is their enormous distance 
from us that it takes the nicest observations 
through a long series of years to detect the 
minutest changes of position. So we call 
them ‘‘ fixed,’ although they are really 
shooting like mad. 

But the popular shooting star is not far 
away from us. If the same meteor is seen 
at the same moment by observers several 
miles apart, and each of them fixes the 
place in the sky where he saw it that mo- 
ment, enough things become known to the 
mathematician to enable him to tell how 
high up from the earth the meteor was. 
Numerous tests of this sort show that the 
meteor lights its lamp when seventy or 
eighty miles above the earth, carries it as 
far in a second as an accommodation train 
goes in an hour and, after a rush of forty or 
fifty miles obliquely down toward the earth, 
quietly puts it out. 

Nor is the star a falling world. It is sim- 
ply a grain of dust or a pebble at the most. 
It is true there are large masses that enter 
our air from time to time, shine with daz- 
zling brilliancy and finaJly bury themselves 
in the earth, or they explode with great 
violence and rain down pieces that dis- 
tribute themselves over a county. I once 
saw a meteor by night whose first effect 
upon me was that of the full moon tumbling 
and bursting, and at another time it was 
my good fortune to observe a fireball by 
day that made me think, before I recovered 
myself, that the sun was darting athwart 
the sky. But the ordinary shootiug star 
that resembles a skyrocket is undoubtedly 
a tiny thing that, in outer space, is dark 
and icy cold. By friction with the air it is 
heated white hot and dissipated into dust 
or into glowing gases that subsequently 
cool into dust. The long train is due usually 
to the persistence of vision, as when one 
sees the curves of a swirling firebrand, and 
yet at times it lasts so long that oneis much 
perplexed to account for it. 

There is no doubt that some of the motes 
that dance in the sunbeam are from these 
shooting stars. It is dust that comes to us 
from without—the dust of other worlds, it 
may be—and so it is described in the books 
as cosmic dust or dust of the universe. 


It is well séttled that these November 
meteors move around the sun in a great 
swarm, the separate particles of which may 
be miles asunder, that each particle has its 
own pathway or orbit, that these innumera- 
ble orbits run side by side, so that we may 
think of them as of separate threads in a 
skein, that the skein is shaped like a very 
long ellipse with the sun near one end, and 
that it takes each tiny piece thirty-three 
years and a quarter to complete the circuit 
of the sun along its tremendous pathway. 
We must not forget that in the clear realms 
of space the lightest down would move as 
steady and unobstructed as a planet. While 
most of these meteors are bunched, as it 
were, in one part of their course, the rest of 
them are distributed with varying degrees 
of sparseness throughout the entire orbit. 
If some Jules Verne should occupy a grand 
stand on this celestial highway and be gifted 
with the power to see every meteor, how- 
ever small or distant, as it went rushing by 
he would spend two or three yearsin seeing 
the swarm sweep past and over thirty in 


watching the stragglers before the head of 
the procession should again come into view. 

If the stand were where the highway 
comes nearest to the sun the meteors would 
shoot by at the rate of twenty-seven miles a 
second; if where the meteors are farthest 
from the sun they would be seen moving 
by at the more moderate speed of a mile 
and a third per second. The grand stand 
might be almost anywhere in the thick of 
the passing without running much risk, it 
is thought, of being pelted, as by hail, or 
even of being hit at all. Now if the earth’s 
orbit were wholly inside of this meteoric 
highway or wholly outside of it or related 
to it in position, as one link of a chain to 
the next, there could be no collisions of the 
earth with the meteors that travel this high- 
way. The fact is, however, that the track 
of the earth crosses the track of the mete- 
ors, not by an overhead bridge to avert dis- 
aster but at grade, and that about Nov. 13 
of each year the earth, unwarned by danger 
signals and reckless of results, plunges onto 
or into this grade crossing at the rate of a 
thousand miles a minute. It takes several 
hours for it to get through the denser parts 
of the stream and two or three days to cross 
it wholly. 

For thirty-two successive November cross- 
ings it encounters the stragglers only of the 
mighty host or, possibly, at one of these 
crossings the vanguard or rearguard of the 
host itself. At the thirty-third crossing 
comes the grand collision when the heavens 
are ablaze for hours with innumerable fiery 
trains and it looks for all the world as if the 
last day were at hand. During its passage 
across the meteoric orbit the earth, of course, 
does not cease to spin like a top. Itis be- 
cause of this spinning that toward morning 
the meteors become more numerous. The 
observer then faces them as the earth moves 
eastward through them. They may be seen, 
however, all through the night. 


Leo will rise next Sunday evening at about 
midnight. It will be interesting, when the 
constellation is well up, to trace the mete- 
oric trains back to their apparent origin. 
While these trains seem to radiate from a 
part of the heavens in the direction of Leo 
they are all really moving in the same direc- 
tion toward us through the earth’s atmos- 
phere. The radiation is an effect of perspec- 
tive like the fanlike spreading of sunbeams 
that stream through the clouds in lines that 
are practically parallel. No one observer 
can catch all the meteors that dart across 
the sky, however sharply he may look. He 
might capture one or two, possibly, out of 
seven or eight. Meteors more than three 
hundred miles away he could not see at all. 
When the sky is closely watched by several 
observers from one station, from forty to 
sixty meteors may be seen in an hour on al- 
most any night of the year. It is roughly 
estimated from data like these that from ten 
to fifteen million meteors, all large enough 
to be visible to the naked eye, enter our at- 
mosphere daily. Telescopic meteors are 
more numerous still. If this is a fair esti- 
mate for an uneventful day, what computa- 
tion shall we make for that most notable 
day of the year, the fourteenth of Novem- 
ber, or for that particular fourteenth of No- 
vember seven years hence when the meteoric 
flood gates shall again be opened and the 
‘stars’? fall about us as thick as rain drops? 


VALUABLE LECTURES AT BANGOR 
SEMINARY. — 


A course of lectures on Organized Charity 
has just been given at Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary by Mr. George B. Buzelle of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., a graduate of the seminary in 1863 and 
now secretary of the Brooklyn Bureau of As- 
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sociated Charities. His twelve years’ experi- 
ence in that office has given him thorough 
knowledge of all classes of the poor down to 
the lowest dregs of beggary and has made him 
an expert in the problems of pauperism and 
relief. The lectures were the result, therefore, 
of his own labor and observation, and are 
packed with commonsense. His treatment of 
the question was systematic and scientific. 
The topics have been similar to those discussed 
in the Conference of Charity Workers at Lynn 
last week. For example, the need of organi- 
zation, the work of the friendly visitor, the 
wisest methods of getting at the poor in their 
homes, how to spur the indolent to thrift and 
self-support, the importance and use of a well 
kept registry, the necessity of co-operation be- 
tween various societies in the same place work- 
ing toward the same end, feasible methods of 
relief by means of work. These and other re- 
lated points were discussed with a breadth, 
clearness and insight which deeply impressed 
his hearers. 

In connection with relief by work the lec- 
turer described the various forms which are 
being tried in Brooklyn and elsewhere, such 
as woodyards and workshops for men, laundry 
schools, sewing classes, cookshops and the 
like for women. Mr. Buzelle does not believe 
in that sentimental charity which salves its 
conscience and damages tie recipient by indis- 
criminate giving at the door, and he more 
than questions the propriety of outdoor relief 
in any shape whether given by individuals or 
by societies. His intense interest in his life 
work, his strong Christian sympathy with the 
poor, his profound acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, his practical shrewdness and laconic style, 
all combine to make his lectures of great value, 
especially to those who are studying this 
branch of sociology or are engaged in its labors 
of relief, J. 8. 8. 


——>— 


SOME REASONS FOR MAKING THE 
MOST OF BEREA COLLEGE. 


BY REV. GEORGE R. LEAVITT, D. D., CLEVELAND. 


Some men and women in New England will 
read this article with interest. If there is 
nothing especially new init there is truth in 
it to ponder, truth to affect many people’s gifts 
and some people’s wills. I wish to mention a 
few reasons for giving to Berea a liberal sup- 
port and for giving now. 

Berea is a historicalinstitution. It is one of 
the results of the vast anti-slavery movement. 
The men and women who promoted the un- 
derground railroad before the war promoted 
schools in the South after the war for the great 
work of constructing a new South. Berea was 
one ofthese schools. As a rule the locations 
were providential. The location of Berea was 
singularly well chosen. It is a providential 
eenter for reconstruction which will,be more 
important as time goes on. Bereais a unique 
enterprise in being for both races. 

The planting of an institution makes an ob- 
ligation to maintain it without reasons to the 
contrary. ‘Those who planted Berea have seen 
and felt this. They have sustained it with 
money from year to year, they have visited it, 
they have nourished it, until from a little 
school in the woods it has become a college 
with ample grounds, with a plant worth $100,- 
000 and an endowment of $100,000 or more and 
with 350 students about equally divided be- 
tween the races. The question is sometimes 
asked, ‘‘Has not Berea done its work?”’ No 
one asks it who has visited Berea, especially 
at a commencement. Whoever has not done 
this and is able to spend a week in a delight- 
ful mountain regiou should plan for such a 
visit. He will have an intellectua) surprise 
as if he had touched a battery. Thereis some- 
thing extraordinarily real in a commencement 
at Berea. It is a phase of the immensely vital 
agitation and forward movement of recon- 
struction. The black, the yellow, the white 
are here on the border between the moun- 
tains and the blue grass—the elements which 
hold in their grasp the future of Kentucky 
and the South. Never did Berea offer such 
a demonstration of the critical value of its 
work. If anywhere there isa working chance, 
anywhere on this continent, to do a great 


‘thing in molding the future Berea is one of 


the places. 

There is a general responsibility upon us in 
the North to support such institutions. Some 
day Kentucky will support Berea, but not yet. 
To look for this for years to come is an unrea- 
sonable expectation. There is something more 
than a general responsibility upon some men 
and women. to foster Berea. The classes who 
have brought it toits present flourishing con- 
dition are under a special responsibility. They 
have an interest in the college. They have 
right in it and they have obligations toward 
it. Within the past year the donors asserted 
theirrights. Two trustees of their nomination 
were added to the board of trustees as an as- 
surance that the institution is to be kept true 
to its charter as an anti-sectarian, undenomi- 
national school, and that anti-sectarian does 
not mean anti-Congregational. These trustees 
live at long distances from Berea. They have 
represented the donors at sacrifice to them- 
selves because they believed that what they 
attempted was worth doing. All that was at- 
tempted through them has been accomplished. 
Berea has set her face anew to thesun. A new 
president has entered upon his administration. 
New plans have been shaped involving new 
funds to the amount of $93,000. Is there not 
a responsibility upon the donors to promote 
the raising of this sum which the trustees as 
the result of a long day’s inquiry voted to be 
necessary? We haye the location, we have 
the students, we have a faculty of devoted and 
competent men and women. We have a pres- 
ident, in William G. Frost, who has made a 
brilliant record at Oberlin as a teacher, an 
evangelist, an orator, a reformer, a leader of 
men. Freshly equipped by a year of EHuropean 
and Eastern study and travel, with a chival- 
rous enthusiasm he has entered upon his new 
field. He knows as well as any man that the 
work is hard. But he was willing to sacrifice 
in salary and in social surroundings and in the 
exacting devotion of his gifts to a great work 
of reform, because he saw what could be done 
and because he believed what the trustees be- 
lieved, that the old donors, and also new do- 
nors, would respond to this new call and op- 
portunity to make the most of Berea College. 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
CHICAGO, Nov. 4. 

Chicago temporarily ‘‘ settled down on its 
lees” after the stirring times it passed 
through during dedication week. This, in 
turn, has given place to hard work in poli- 
tics as if to make up lost time. The ap- 
parent apathy of the people in regard to the 
election is not borne out by the unusually 
large registration of voters. In this city it 
reaches 270,000, nearly 100,000 more than four 
years ago. The growth of the city can hardly 
account for this increase. The Republicans 
hold that the new ballot law is a good thing 
for them since their ,voters, the rank and file, 
“ know how to fix the Australian ballot’ and 
vote it. Business men are more interested in 
politics because of this new method which 
puts their intelligence and wits at work, 

While the multitudes are engaged in practi- 
eal politics the small board of sanitary trus- 
tees works away at practical drainage for the 
city. Mr. Cooley, in his report, was ‘‘con- 
vineed that in the year 1900 there would be a 
population of 2,500,000 in the sanitary district 
and its bordering townships. All that can 
possibly be done by the action of the district 
pending the opening of the main work can 
hardly diminish the menace of the situation, 
and failure to do anything will add most seri- 
ously to the danger.’’ His appeal is for imme- 
diate correction of the shore sewers, some pro- 
vision for the north branch of the river and 
immediate relief for the south fork, which 
receives one-third the total sewage. Little do 
the people reck that one of the greatest en- 
terprises of modern times, affecting the health 
of millions and the waterway commerce of 
nations, is thus going forward guided by a 
few men. 

At the same time the Municipal Order 
League, managed by prominent women, ¢car- 
ries on its cleansing work, investigating the 
sanitary condition of school buildings, multi- 


plying the number of ward club organizations 
for this work, providing series of popular lec- 
tures on municipal order. Miss Sweet, the 
president of the Municipal Order League, 
calls attention in her address “‘ to the fact that 
nothing was being done by the city officials.” 
She forgets that they have *‘ fences to repair ”’ 
and tickets to fix and a thousand and one 
things of practical polities to see to just now. 

Another new scheme is afoot. The Waifs’ 
Mission Messenger Service has been started 
with its office at No. 44 State Street. Twen- 
ty-six of the homeless boys of Chicago are 
now neatly uniformed with a leather pouch 
strapped on them and ready to run of errands, 
actually run, so it is advertised. They are 
warranted not to stop and play marbles or 
idle while carrying a message. They take off 
their hats on going indoors and when it is 
muddy wipe their shoes outside. Manager 
Daniels of the mission ‘‘ thinks this messenger 
service is going to be a money maker.’’ Here 
is a vital instance of what Playfair in the last 
North American speaks of as ‘‘ waste products 
made useful.’’? It would delight the soul of a 
General Booth. 

Chicago has been rendered famous by having 
pontifical high mass celebrated at the Church 
of Our Lady of Sorrows on All Saints’ Day by 
the papal legate, Archbishop Satolli. Aceord- 
ing to a Catholic authority this is the first 
time pontifical high mass has been celebrated 
in America by a representative of his holiness 
the Pope. This means a great deal, no doubt, 
to our large Catholic contingent in and about 
Chicago. But Protestants are none the less 
enthusiastic in celebrating the work of Martin 
Luther, the saint of the Reformation. How 
well he understood what he was about when 
he chose All Saints’ Day, Oct. 31, 1517, to nail 
his theses on the Castle Church in protest 
against the sale of papal indulgences. He 
counted on the support and witness of all the 
saints in favor of the gospel of free grace and 
justifying faith. Lutheran and other churches 
hereabouts are keeping this event in honor by 
special services. 

The new home of the Chicago Athletic Club 
on Michigan Avenue and Madison Street, near- 
ing completion, suffered by fire a few days ago. 
It was a nine-story presumably fire proof 
building, of the modern steel frame order. 
Building experts have been greatly interested 
in the result of this first severe test of fire ap- 
plied to such a structure, The beautiful stone 
frontis all but ruined, but the solid outer brick 
walls stand and the steel skeleton seems un- 
injured. Owing to large quantities of inflam- 
mable building materials stored in the unfin- 
ished building the blaze was exceedingly 
fierce, but the endurance of it so well is 
highly satisfactory to architects and owners 
of such structures. A corresponding dismay 
has fallen upon the shipping interests on the 
Great Lakes by the recent loss of two of the 
largest, and supposed to be stanchest, of 
the iron built steamers. A few weeks ago the 
Western Reserve was lost on Lake Superior, 
having foundered with the loss of all lives on 
board save one, and now a similar disaster 
during the late gale on the same lake has be- 
fallen the large steel steamer, Gilcher, laden 
with 3,000 tons of coal, with loss of all the 
erew. The owners of such vessels on the 
lakes are at their wits’ end what to make of 
it. Just at this time George C. Baker’s sub- 
marine steamer casts anchor in the outer har- 
bor of Chicago, having weathered the furious 
gale on Lake Huron. The boat was built at 
Detroit. Mr. Baker, the inventor, got his idea 
from Jules Verne’s story—Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea. Its appearance and 
novelty will make it a fit companion for the 
‘‘whalebacks ’”’ in the category of ship build- 
ing. 

It has been decided by the National Commis- 
sion, so it seems now, that liquors will be sold 
at the World’s Fair grounds, but only in res- 
taurants. No saloons or bars will be allowed. 
The battle is still on in regard to Sunday clos- 
ing of the Fair. An organization has come 
into being known as The World’s Fair Sunday 
Opening Association. The advisory commit- 
tee has such names as Colonel Sexton, Mayor 
Washburne, Rev. Dr. Thomas, Rev. M. J. Sav- 
age, Samuel Gompers, Bishop Spaulding, Car- 
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dinal Gibbons, Professor Swing, Bishop Potter 
and Mrs. John A. Logan. The object is to de- 
vise how to bring about a revocation of the 
congressional action which closed the fair on 
Sunday. In the recent presentation of this 
matter before the National Commission, by 
Mrs. Carse of the W.C.T.U. having a petition 
that the gates be closed on Sunday and no 
liquor be sold on the grounds, she cited the 
experience of the Milwaukee Exposition which 
opened on Sunday but was obliged to shut up 
on Monday for needed rest. What is most 
notable in this discussion is the changed tone 
and attitude on the part of those who are bend- 
ing every energy to run a seven days in the 
week exposition. Mr. Washington Hessing 
spoke in behalf of this movement saying that 
“Public sentiment required that the exposi- 
tion be opened on Sunday. The stockholders, 
the wage workers, the majority of all Chicago’s 
citizens demanded that the great displays be 
on view and accessible to the people on the 
first day of the week.’’ Speaking for himself, 
he advocated a proper observance of the Sab- 
bath—a Christian Sunday but not a Puritan 
Sunday. No machinery need be running, no 
unnecessary labor performed. Thus far the 
regulations presented by the fair directory pro- 
vide that the exposition ‘‘ shall be closed on 
the first day of the week, commonly called 
Sunday, unless otherwise authorized by compe- 
tent authority.’ (Italics ours.) 

To turn from this debate before the eyes of 
the world, an event of much greater interest 
to the small settlement of Eskimos living in 
their skin tents on the grounds at Jackson 
Park has occurred lately. It is the birth of 
the first infant Eskimo born in the United 
States. The baby is a girl and will be chris- 
tened Columbia Susan Manak. It is the pet of 
the camp. 

The Ministers’ Union on Monday heard a 
paper by Prof. H. M. Scott of the seminary on 
Providential Preparations for the Discovery of 
the New Continent. Qy ase? 


TWIN CITIES, Nov. 4. 


A meeting of the Minnesota State Associa- 
tion some years ago was so much enjoyed by 
the citizens of the place where it was enter- 
tained that one of their number, a prominent 
business man of the town and an ex-governor 
of the State, speaking in response to the cus- 
tomary resolutions of thanks, expressed the 
genuine feeling of the city when he said that 
the people of the place had found the meetings 
so beneficial that, in their behalf, he desired to 
give the association a standing invitation to 
meet in their city every year. The meeting of 
the National Council has had a somewhat sim- 
ilar effect on the Minneapolis public, but, with 
all loyalty to the council and a high anpprecia- 
tion of its work, a fair-minded observer could 
hardly claim that it had produced so strong 
impression on the church life of the Twin 
Cities. The council did not get hold of Min- 
neapolis as we have known similar bodies, for 
the time being, to capture larger cities. Its 
popular effect was probably less than that pro- 
duced by the American Board meeting in 1890. 

Inquiry among the churches reveals some- 
what general disappointment that the good 
things of the council were not so arranged that 
the public could get at them. It would doubt- 
less have strengthened the influence of the 
council locally very much if the resolution 
presented by Dr. A. H. Bradford, providing 
that one session a day be set apart for papers 
and discussions on important topics and sa- 
credly guarded from the intrusion of business, 
had been adopted some years ago, and if these 
meetings had been carefully advertised and 
emphasized. The Minneapolis people were at 
a double disadvantage in the recent council, 
first in not being able to learn from the pro- 
gram definitely when they were expected to 
be present and again in finding the printed 
program entirely unreliable as to the time of 
a certain paper or discussion. The suggestion 
has also come that more use should have been 
made of the delegates in platform meetings in 
other churches. Of course any omission here 
is purely the mistake of the local committee 
and is mentioned that other cities may not 
have occasion for like regret in the future. 
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But when we say that the local influence of 
the council does not seem to have been as 
strong as it might have been we do not mean 
that it was of slight value. A prominent 
newspaper man has expressed the opinion 
that in this city of conventions no church body 
has ever done wore to commend Christianity 
by its men and its methods, and the city will 
not be backward in asking the council to come 
again as soon as it is proper. 

One immediate effect in our own church 
circles is revived interest in a movement begun 
some months ago for the study of Congrega- 
tionalism among our young people. A com- 
mittee was appointed by Anoka Conference 
and warmly indorsed by the State Association 
whose definite plan of action is the formation 
in every church in connection with the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society of what is to be known 
as a Scrooby Club. The winter’s work for 
these clubs is the study of Dexter’s Handbook 
of Congregationalism and of early Puritan and 
Pilgrim history. A program for the first meet- 
ing of the clubs—appointed for Noy. 11—is 
printed containing an ingenious series of ques- 
tions and hints for essays, the work of Rey. 
G. R. Merrill, D. D., and these are offered free 
to clubs now organized or to be formed by the 
conference committee. In some of our churches 
the work is beginning with considerable en- 
thusiasm. 

The movement for denominational co-opera- 
tion in Minnesota, which was begun by the 
Congregationalists in the State Association 
two years ago, has now progressed far enough 
to be worthy of special recognition. The plan 
involved the appointment by each denomina- 
tion entering the agreement of three repre- 
sentatives with a three year term of oftice, 
who, with others similarly appointed, should 
make up a State interdenominational com- 
mittee of co-operation. Their special work 
should be to help by their advice the union of 
churches in places now over-supplied and to 
give their judgment as to the wise occupa- 
tion of new territory when it was called for 
by the partiesinvolved. This committee could 
not be formed unless at least three denomina- 
tions accepted the plan. It was first formally 
presented to the Methodists, who, after some 
general resolutions on unity of spirit, declined 
the overture, being ‘‘ not willing to accept the 
outward restraints of a denominational court.’’ 

This action aroused general indignation and 
perhaps helped to give the movement more 
vigor on that account among other bodies. It 
was heartily accepted by Baptists and Presby- 
terians in their October meetings and in Sep- 
tember by the Disciples. The plan goes into 
operation this year between four denomina- 
tions in the State and the general determina- 
tion of the committee is to gain, so far as pos- 
sible, immediate practical results. 

While the matter of church federation seems 
to be gaining ground the problem of the union 
of the public and parochial school has evi- 
dently disclosed anew its difficulties in the re- 
cent school election in Faribault. The old 
school board have been retired and a new one 
put in office of more conservative tendencies. 
Xt has been claimed that this ends the Fari- 
bault plan, but this is hardly correct. In con- 
versation with a leading citizen of Faribault 
and with the State superintendent of instruc- 
tion I have learned that public sentiment in 
Faribault has not changed so far as the main 
issue is concerned, neither is the present board 
hostile to union. The vote means nothing 
more than suspicion of the priest in charge, 
Father Conry, and a desire to go slowly in the 
matter. There is not likely to be a serious 
backward movement. 

Two vacant pulpits, one in each city, have 
recently welcomed new pastors, Como Avenue 
Church, Minneapolis, Rev. J. A. Stemen; Pa- 
cific Church, St. Paul, Rev. KE. A. Steiner. Both 
of these men are well known in the State, the 
former having been pastor at Waseca, the lat- 
ter in St. Cloud, and they come to fields bright 
with promise. Como Avenue Church has just 
cleared off a debt of $6,500 and has shown by 
its heroism in this matter a possibility of large 
service in the future. 

One of the most important events in church 
circles of late is the celebration of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary by Park Avenue Church, 


Minneapolis. The history of the church had 
been very carefully prepared by two of the 
older deacons and greetings were received 
from most of the former pastors. The story 
was one of great difficulties overcome, heroic 
sacrifices on the part of afew brave souls at 
critical times, and, after twenty years of strug- 
gle,of atime at the end of marvelous growth 
and prosperity. Under the lead of Dr. Smith 
Baker these good years are making way for 
better, J. Sl. iC. 


—>— 


THE RELIGION OF AMERICAN LIT- 
ERARY LEADERS. 


This discriminating comparison of the mas- 
ters of our American literature is to be cred- 
ited to Rev. E. P. Parker, D.D., of Hartford. 
We quote from his sermon on Whittier pub- 
lished in the Courant - 


Hawthorne was a skillful analyst, espe- 
cially in the domain of ethics. In respect 
of Christianity he seems, for the most part, 
like one who strolls about it, observant of 
much, making notes of his impressions, 
musing many questions in a wise and sym- 
pathetic feeling, overflowing now and then 
with large emotion, but leaving youiu some 
doubt as to his personal attitude, as to his 
embarkation in the gospel. 

Emerson’s blood ran rather cool and he 
lived a statuesque and marble-white life in 
exceedingly brilliant moonlight. His trans- 
cendentalism, veined and streaked with un- 
common homely common sense, upheaved 
much that had belonged to orthodoxy, but 
was not constructive nor even very helpful 
to feet that sought solid ground. 

Longfellow was sweetly and mildly Chris- 
tian in a liberal fashion; wrote gracefully, 
reverently, sentimentally and, now and then, 
fervently about it; distributed some crumbs 
of its comfort; and, on the whole, put us 
all into pleasant frames of feeling concern- 
ing it. But Longfellow saw and dealt with 
the artistic phases of Christianity, and this 
most lovingly, putting us into huge indebt- 
edness to him. 

Lowell was more aggressive and intense, 
anc positive enough at times, with sledge- 
hammer strokes of affirmation. 
patience was also impetuous. He was chiefly 
critical, unreasonably so, scornfully so, at 
times, and piled up negations and denuncia- 
tions until one must stand tiptoe to see over 
them into the area of truth. He plowed 
and harrowed more than he could sow. 

And Holmes, really most serious, has 
somehow made the impression of being not 
very serious in such things, has been dis- 
proportionately critical and negative. But 
Whittier has spoken and sung out of a radi- 
cal and rational faith. He not only, to use 
Hawthorne’s beautiful metaphor, stood inside 
the great cathedral, so as to see the fair 
colors and brave designs and glowing syni- 
bols of its wondrous windows—luminous, 
missal-like pages full of mystic emblems— 
and to report them in song, like Longfellow 
and Lowell, but he was a devout worshiper 
at the altar therein. His cordial engage- 
ment in devotion did even preoccupy his 
mind and heart to that degree that he did 
not think or care to describe or sing of the 
visible splendors. The spiritual side of the 
matter engrossed him, and his song is all 
of that. He was in personal intimacy with 
the Master, though too reverent to affect 
familiarity with Him, as do some gospelers. 
The ‘‘ Eternal Goodness”’ and the ‘* Univer- 
sal Love”? were tremendous realities and 
personalities to him. Therefore, had he his 
singular power as a mediator of the larger 
faith and hope and as revolutionist of no 
longer tolerable Puritanic theology. 

eee al Na 


%@~— The oracles of God are the heritage 
of those who derive their life from a living 
Saviour. The more we search the inspired 
records the more we shall find them, in their 
general drift, testifying of Christ. The 
Evangelical deposit is independent of dates, 
documents and authorship. Unless this is 
recognized we shall have our young and 
thoughtful men leaving our ranks and find- 
ing for themselves a home in the ice house 
of mere negations.—Rev. S. Pearson, in the 
Independent (London). : 


But his im- . 
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The Home. 
THE COMMON OFFERING. 


It is not the deed we do, 
Though the deed be never so fair, 

But the love that the dear Lord looketh for, 
Hidden with holy care 
In the heart of the deed so fair. 


The love is the priceless thing, 

The treasure our treasure must hold, 
Or ever the Lord will take the gift, 

Or tell the worth of the gold ~ 

(By the love that cannot be told). 


Behold us, the rich and the poor, 
Dear Lord, in Thy service drawn near; 
One consecrateth a precious coin, 
One droppeth only a tear; 
Look, Master, the love is here! 
—Harriet Mc Hwen Kimball. 


pers 2s oe eS 
A clever satire on the ‘‘luxurious girl”’ 
appeared recently in a Boston daily. She 
was represented as traveling in Europe with 
an aunt and the writer transcribed a copy 
of the letter which mademoiselle sent to 
papa. It was a diminutive note written 
with pencil and the text was all about a 
ring which she knew he would admire and 
be charmed to send the requisite check for 
its purchase. The father’s childish delight 
over this scrap of a note, the first he had 
received for several months, was probably 
designed to be pathetic but no one with an 
ounce of common sense would be stirred 
with pity for the neglected parent. Who 
trained the girl to have luxurious tastes 
and habits? Who allowed her to reach girl- 
hood with no higher idea of her father than 
a convenient banker? Who plannedand ad- 
ministered the home in which she breathed 
constantly an atmosphere of self-indulgence? 
“Who selected her school, her associates, 
her books, her amusements? Who, if not 
the father himself? If our girls are luxuri- 
ous and our boys dissolute dilettantes it is 
largely the result of defective home training 
plus the influence of fashionable schools. 


—_ 

The attacks on the public school system 
in different cities which have appeared in 
the Forum the last two months, together 
with President Eliot’s recent strictures, 
suggest another criticism which we heard 
during the summer. On one of the ocean 
steamships there were three middle-aged 
men, one of whom was a Scotchman, who 
in the leisure of the voyage repeated long 
selections of ballad and other poetry greatly 
to the enjoyment of the other passengers. 
Commenting upon it, a shrewd observer re- 
marked that the act of memorizing has be- 
come a lost art with the children of the 
present generation. Inthe dread lest pupils 
become mere parrots teachers have discour- 
aged them from committing to memory the 
words in their text-books. Consequently 
their minds are not enriched with the treas- 
ures of literature as their fathers were. 
Subsequent observation confirmed the jus- 
tice of this criticism. Young travelers, 
some of them fresh from college, could often 
repeat two or three lines, sometimes an en- 
tire verse, of poetry, but were unequal to 
any sustained effort in this direction. The 
point is well taken by the Forwm that poli- 
tics is the most potent cause of the defects 
in our educational methods. 


2 ee 
Private Sunday school teaching bids fair 

to supersede public religious instruction 
~ among certain aristocratic families. They 
object to having their children taught by 
the ordinary methods because, as one of this 
class lately affirmed, ‘‘they learn so much 
that is false from ignorant teachers.’’ So 
they call to their aid some outsider who 
_drills the little folks in repeating some of the 


Psalms and the Lord’s Prayer and similar 
exercises, without any attempt to explain 
religious truth. After the Sunday dinner 
and the afternoon drive the children of sev- 
eral neighboring families assemble for this 
purpose in the home of one of their number. 
While this system is not without its advan- 
tages the question naturally arises why the 
parents themselves do not undertake this 
delightful task. The tendency to shift pa- 
rental responsibility recalls the reply of 
Susanna Wesley when asked to write some 
details of the education of her children. 
She said, ‘‘ No one can, without renouncing 
the world in the most literal sense, observe 
my method; and there are few, if any, that 
would devote above twenty years of the 
prime of life in hopes to save the souls of 
their children, which they think may be 
saved without so much ado, for that was my 
principal intention however unskillfully and 
unsuccessfully managed.”’ 


EXCITEMENT AT EDINBURGH WITH 
WOMEN STUDENTS. 


BY PROFESSOR D. W. SIMON. 


A revolation has just been accomplished in 
Auld Reekie. This ‘‘ Hast-windy and West- 
endy ”’ place has witnessed another change in 
the direction of the Americanization of its 
ideasand habits. The revolution I refer to is 
an academical one. One can wellimagine the 
old-fashioned people of Edinburgh and Scot- 
land generally crying out in amazement and 
disgust: Women are to be admitted to classes 
and lectures at the university in the same au- 
ditoria, at the same hours and under the same 
professors! Clearly the world must be com- 
ing to an end! 

Well, yesterday women students for the 
first time in the history of Scotland actu- 
ally sat alongside of men in the Latin, 
Greek, mathematical, natural philosophy, 
logic, psychology, moral philosophy and 
English literature classes. There was, of 
course, a good deal of stir and excitement 
and the attendance was large, and the young 
men—as was to be expected of Scotch 
students—got a good deal of fun out of the 
occasion. As yet the number of matricu- 
lated women is not large. About a dozen 
had taken the bold plunge on the opening 
day, but more, I dare say, will follow their 
example. 

‘‘We are seven’’ was said of those who 
came to the senior Latin class. One who 
entered under the care of her parent or guard- 
jan after the lecture had begun was greeted 
with very embarrassing cheers. The Greek 
class was attended by about half a dozen; 
eight or nine ventured into the sweating den 
of the mathematical professor. The great- 
est impression was produced in the natural 
philosophy class, over which Professor Tait 
so ably presides. Two front benches had been 
left free, while the others were so crowded 
that even students had difficulty in getting 
jollity out of the situation. 

A minute or two before the appointed hour 
the women made a sort of state entry under 
the lead and direction of Miss Louisa Ste- 
venson and the directors of the Edinburgh 
Association for the University Education of 
Women, to whose efforts the new move is 
largely due. There were twenty-six of 
them, not reckoning the lady directors, so 
that the front benches seemed one mass of 
elegant millinery. Anything elegant is a 
very unusual sight, for Scottish students 
rarely try the masher or dude style. The 
occupants of the back benches of course 
cheered vociferously. One jocular wag 
started the chorus of ‘‘Clementine,’’ and a 
large number at once raised the cries of ‘* O, 


my darling !’’ while another opposition set 
sang the refrain, ‘‘There is a tavern in the 
town.’’ Professor Tait, on entering, wisely 
entered into the humor of the situation and, 
by means of the joke that ‘‘if the students 
were going to raise such a dust he should be 
under the necessity of damping the floor,”’ 
reduced his ‘‘team’”’ to due order and work. 

The logic lecture-room witnessed a little 
scene. One young lady, who came with an 
escort, sat down in the wrong seat and amid 
roars of laughter, much of course to the 
poor lassie’s dismay, had to be separated by 
the servitor from ‘‘her young man’ and 
conducted to her proper place. In the 
course of his lecture on Spinoza Professor 
Seth referred to that philosopher’s supposed 
little love affair with the young daughter 
of Van Ende, which romantic episode, un- 
der the circumstances, naturally appealed 
to the hearts and stirred the feelings of the 
young men, even if it left the ladies cold. 
There were actually eighteen women present. 
What are we coming to? Highteen future 
women philosophers in Edinburgh! Some 
dozen ladies came to the moral philosophy 
class, the teacher of which, Professor Cal- 
derwood, has done much for the new move- 
ment. As might have been expected, the 
largest contingent attended Professor Mas- 
son’s lecture on Current British Literature. 

Altogether the day was unusually rich in 
merriment, as well as in serious stimulus. 
Three or four years hence, I suppose, we 
shall see some of the women students com- 
ing forward to be ‘‘capped,’’ and I do not 
think it at all venturesome to prophesy 
that when that happens the academic youth 
of this ancient university will cause the new 
McEwan Hall to resound with tumultuous 
acclamations worthy of the most vigorous 
of their predecessors. At present, however, 
womenare only admitted to the arts classes; 
law, medicine and theology still keep their 
doors closed; the line is drawn there. 

I shall not trouble you with reflections; 
to American readers my reflections might 
possibly smack so much of antiquity as to 
excite more amusement than interest so I 
will suppress them and content myself with 
simply noting the part which is certainly 
noteworthy. 

Edinburgh, 21 Oct. 


THE LONELY GIRL IN A GREAT 
CITY. 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL. 


Ido not refer to what is technically known 
as the working girl, for many hearts and 
hands are stirred in her behalf. I mean 
the young woman who comes to the city 
to study music or art or what not, in the 
schools, conservatories and institutes, or of 
the great teachers. 

A bright young woman of twenty-three 
came from Kansas to a large Eastern city to 
pursue musical studies in a celebrated con- 
servatory, boarding through the year in a 
comfortable home, with a capital H, of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. She 
soon won the respect and admiration of her 
teachers, fellow-students and the officers of 
the association for her sensible ways, her re- 
finement and mental ability and her sterling 
character. When the summer vacation ap- 
proached she sought remunerative labor un- 
til the conservatory should reopen. On the 
recommendation of her association friends 
she called upon a lady who desired a nurse 
for an invalid mother. The position proved 
less advantageous than one previously of- 
fered and the girl was about to withdraw 
when the lady said, cordially, ‘‘I wish you 
would calluponus. Weshould like to know 
you.”’ Upon this simple courtesy, which 
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would seem so natural for a hospitable per- 
son to offer, the girl burst into tears, ex- 
plaining to her amazed hostess that hers was 
the first invitation to visit a private home 
since she had left Kansas, and that she had 
been longing for just sucha privilege. Of 
course she came again and now counts her 
visits at this pleasant home one of her most 
valued privileges. 

Hers is atypical case. There are in our 
great cities large numbers of young women 
students, bright, refined, well-bred, Chris- 
tian, who would make welcome visitors in 
homes which now ignore their existence, 
and who on their part are sick with longing 
for the rest and refreshment and uplifting 
of glimpses into home life. There are so 
many circumstances to account for this 
state of affairs that it would be unjust to 
lay the blame at any one’s door. This paper 
is not intended as a reproach to city fam- 
ilies. It is simply a reflection upon some 
aspects of the situation and is intended to 
raise, rather than answer, the question, 
What shall we do about it? 

In the first place many people have not 
the faintest idea that these girls who go to 
and from their work so merrily and with 
such dignity and self-reliance would be 
glad of, and sadly need, an occasional visit 
into a private family. But the wives and 
mothers who were once boarding school 
girls must remember experiences which 
ought to give them an understanding of the 
case. The boarding school life is rich in 
friendships, is varied with all sorts of pranks 
and romps and ‘‘entertainments’’ and is 
above all sweetened by the influence of re- 
fined and inspiring teachers. The one ele- 
ment lacking, for which every girl who has 
herself come from a true home longs inex- 
pressibly, is the occasional visit at a family 
hearthstone. Separated from her own home 
the girl longs for visible evidence that homes 
still exist. 

I remember vividly the homesick misery 
in which as a boarding school girl I took 
my daily walk along the village street, gaz- 
ing longingly at the front doors of the 
homely little cottages. How I used to wish 
that a door would open that I might peep 
in! And if one did sometimes open and I 
thereby received an added pang of home- 
sickness I was the better, not the worse, for 
it, for | had caught a glimpse of the ongoing 
of the most perfect form of life—the home. 

Two college students once tramped sey- 
eral miles in search of an old lady reputed 
to be benevolent enough to want the girls to 
call upon her. They found this phenome- 
nal individual all that she was said to be, 
and when they were shown into the little 
parlor and invited to look over the photo- 
graph album they thought it the most de- 
lightful privilege of the college term. Their 
bliss was at a climax when pressed to stay 
to tea, and making their way collegeward 
laden with rosy apples they counted this 
simple adventure the happiest, because the 
most homelike, holiday of the year. 

Now the life and experience of a young 
woman student in the large city is not un- 
like the boarding school life in the isolation 
from home scenes. She forms her acquaint- 
ances among her fellow-students. She has 
many merry times with them, but each one 
lives, as she does, in a boarding house, 
more or less dingy, or in a large institution 
maintained by a philanthropic organization. 
Some keep house for themselves in a frugal, 
Bohemian fashion in one room. The inter- 
course of student with student brings no 
glimpse of home life except to the few 
fortunate ones who have relatives in the 
city or bring letters of introduction. 


All long equally, or rather proportionately 
to their home training, for friends upon 
whom they can call in their homes. They 
would like to know again how it would feel 
to sit in a cozy sitting-room, where no 
transparent device of mantel bed suggests 
restricted circumstances. They long for a 
peep into a family dining-room, where the 
table is laid for but four or five, where the 
linen is spotless, the china dainty, where 
there is dipped toast in abundance and 
home-made cake. They could study better 
all the month if they could look a moment 
into the nursery and see the wild confusion 
of toys and hear the children’sshouts. And, 
most blessed privilege of all, to bend over a 
baby’s cradle, and feel almost as if they 
were at home and stooping to kiss their own 
little far-away brother! 

Somebody will probably say that if the 
young woman conducts herself properly 
upon arriving in the city and immediately 
connects herself with her own church she 
will receive all the attention she desires. 
Yet some who have done this have not been 
overwhelmed with invitations to call upon 
the church members. Let the hypothesis 
be, however, that she is a member of a 
church in her home town. Can we think 
of any reasons she may have for not joining 
a city church? She may think that, as she 
is to be in the city but one year, her best 
mental and religious development will be 
secured by hearing in turn the many eminent 
preachers whose books and sayings have 
already interested and awakened her. So 
she takes a large proportion of the Sundays 
in visiting the most famous churches of 
various denominations. 

Again, with limited pecuniary resources 
and a good deal of self-respect, she may 
shrink from regular attendance at any one 
church without being able to contribute 
to its support. So, remaining loyal to her 
chosen denomination, she may go from 
church to church within its pale, visiting 
each one several times, but none regularly 
enough to attract attention. However serious 
our doubts may be concerning the soundness 
of this kind of reasoning, can we not fora 
moment take the girl’s standpoint and be- 
lieve that such opinions may coexist with 
entire Christian loyalty of heart? 

Toward those who do identify themselves 
with some church or the Christian Endeavor 
Society and who, consequently, are easy 
enough to find let us bestir ourselves to 
show hospitality. Toward those who do not, 
and are all the more lonely not knowing the 
reason why, let us bestir ourselves in in- 
dividual efforts. We may pride ourselves 
upon the abundant hospitality which leaves 
the door wide open, but there is a’still more 
abundant courtesy when the host goes out 
on the doorstep and beckons the wayfarer in. 


A LIGHT HAND ON THE REIN. 


BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 


There comes a time in the uprearing of 
most families when the lads and lassies in 
their teens begin to find it irksome to take 
absolute commands. They feel their wings 
growing; they long to fly alone; they are 
sure they can do it; or, to change the figure, 
they grow restless under a tight rein and 
champ the bit. 

It is just at this crisis, as a careful ob- 
server of life may often have noted, that the 
relations become strained between children 
and parents. Up to this time there has 
been no question about obedience; a little 
later than this comes that reverential confi- 
dence with which grown sons and daughters 
turn back to father and mother after a little 
journey into the world. But just at this 


juncture mother and father still issue abso- 


lute commands and John and Jenny are be-. 


ginning to protest secretly against them. 

What would you have? Shall father and 
mother throw the reins on the necks of 
these young colts? Two often that would 
mean a runaway and smash up, but let 
them handle the reins lightly. There are so 
many things“in which you can afford to 
let John have his own way even if it is not 
the very best way, and still more surely is 
this true with regard to the gentle little 
maiden. Andif this saves you from hector- 
ing and saves them from heartburnings it 
will be worth a great deal to both of you. 

** John, dear, the sun is too hot for you to 
go out on your bicycle this morning,” says 
mother, looking at the mercury registering 
up in the nineties. 

“Pshaw, mother, do you take me for a 
teething baby?’’ answers John, fretfully. 

Now, wise mother, let him alone, and 
when he comes home with a headache don’t, 
don’t, say, ‘‘I told you so,” or ask if he will 
take your advice next time, but give him a 
cooling lemonade and remark innocently 
that you wonder we haven’t all headaches 
in such weather. 

“Don’t you think you had better call on 
Miss Price this morning, daughter?” 

‘No, mamma, I’d rather go in the after- 
noon.”’ 

‘*But you have set several afternoons and 
it has either rained or you have had callers 
yourself.”’ 

‘*T don’t want to go this morning,’’ de- 
clares Jenny, with a gathering frown. 

Now, mother, take your hand off the rein; 
this is one of the times that you can let her 
have her unreasonable way. Drop the sub- 
ject, not in sullen silence, but with a deft 
change of subject, and begin to talk of 
something about which you both agree. 


Ten to one (if your Jenny is like mine) she 


will be moved by your gentle forbearance to 
see the matter with your eyes; you will 
find her slipping out of the house with her 
best gloves on to call on Miss Price. 

But, whether you gain your point or not, 
by all means avoid the chance of losing 
your daughter’s cheerful readiness to obey 
your gentle guidance. 


~ ED'S INSPIRATION, 


BY LIDA A. CHURCHILL. 


Zed had an inspiration and an aspiration, 
although he did not look at all like a boy 
who would have either, If any one thought 
anything about him it was that he was 
somewhat more ragged than most newsboys 
—and newsboys are usually considerably 
out at elbows, to say nothing of knees; 
that his shoes were rather worse than those 
generally worn by his tribe—and good shoes 
are by 10 means the rule among them; that 
his skin was rather more grimy than that of 
usual paper venders—and they certainly are 
not noted for clean faces: that his hair had 
a somewhat more unkempt appearance than 
generally obtains among his ilk—and plainly 
smooth hair is not among their ordinary 
virtues; and his voice was considerably 
shriller and more unmusical than that of 
the average newsboy—and sweet voices are 
by far the exception rather than the rule 
among this blustering brotherhood. His 
real name was Zedediah, but in these days 
of telegraphs and electric cars who stops to 
give a boy his whole name if it is a long 
one? 

There was nothing romantic about the 
way or the place in which the inspiration 
came to Zed. If the bare truth be told, he 
was standing by his mother’s tumbled bed 


holding a tin basin of saleratus water in ~ 
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which he had been bathing her hot face 
when it took possession of him. Mrs. Buf- 
fum had been out washing ina damp base- 
ment the day before. She seemed burning 
up and tossed wildly about, moaning with 
pain, tortured with thirst and saying things 
which were not wholly sane. Zed was 
frightened, as well he might be. He knew 
this was fever though he had never seen 
a fever patient in his life. When he an- 
nounced his intention of going for a physi- 
cian his mother begged him not to go, insist- 
ing, in the way such people have, that she 
would be all right tomorrow, but Zed wisely 
reasoned that she could not beall right with 
nothing to make her so, and went as fast as 
his legs would carry him for the doctor 
whose sign he had seen around the corner of 
the next street. The physician was in and 
immediately followed the boy to his home. 

““H’m! Pulse pretty rapid; temperature 
too high by half; geod deal of fever.”’ 

Then he put up his watch, took a small 
book and pencil from his pocket and wrote 
some strange looking characters on a blank 
leaf and handed the slip to Zed. 

‘*Go to the drug storea few rods frommy 
office,” he said, ‘‘and get these prescrip- 
tions filled. I will wait and give a draught 
to your mother.”’ 

The effect that draught had on Mrs. Buf- 

fum had much to do with the inspiration. 
She ceased moaning soon after it was swal- 
lowed, a slight moisture gathered on her 
forehead and ere long sheslept. The doctor 
mixed the contents of the second paper with 
a tumbler of water, and giving Zed direc- 
tions how to administer the mixture at cer- 
_ tain hours during the night took his depar- 
” ture. 
_ Zed’s fear that if he slept at all he might 
- not waken at the right hours kept him 
awake nearly all night and, in his own 
fashion, he reasoned about a good many 
things. The thought which most occupied 
his mind was how beautiful.a thing it was 
to be able to ease pain as quickly and surely 
as that physician had done. 

“ That was something like,’ he muttered, 
softly. ‘‘ Just did it up slick and quick and 
handy. Nosloppin’ round and not knowin’ 
what he was up to, or how ’twas comin’ 
out. Now that’s the kind of a job to have, 
settin’ up in a fixed-up office, with store 
clo’es on, and havin’ folks a’comin’ to 
you’s though you was a king or president. 
And the best part of the whole business is 
the way he stopped the bad feelin’s ‘n’ sent 
her off t? sleep. Golly! Warn’t I scart, 
- though, when she talked about there being 

so many people in the room! Now she’s as 
quiet’s a kitten. Yes, siree, this doctorin’ 
is bang-up business, true’s you live!”’ 

All night long he went over and over 
these ideas and the beauty and usefulness 
of a physician’s life grew more and more 
apparent to him. Byand byhe said slowly, 
as though the idea was an entirely new one 
to him: ‘‘ Now, it seems t’ me that my job 
ain’t jest what a feller would want to tie to 

-foraverylong time. He gits hustled’round 

and tired to death ’n’ don’t git no time to 
do nothin’ but yell ’round the streets, and 
then he don’t do nobody no good’s I c’n 
see, ’n’ he ain’t nobody nor nothin’ ’n’ don’t 
git much money, neither.”’ 

After this bristling array of negatives Zed 
sat silent for a long time so deeply lost in 

thought that he was five minutes late in 
administering his mother’s teaspoonful of 
liquid. He was wishing with all his heart 
that he could leave his hurrying, scurrying, 
rough-and-tumble life and become a physi- 
cian. The very thought appalled while it 
delighted him. He looked at his worse-for- 


wear trousers and shiny jacket sleeves, his 
broken shoes and slipped-down stockings, 
and said, contemptuously: ‘‘ You look like 
it, don’t ye, you rag’muffin! O, yes, cer- 
Vinly; you ’re a fine picter of a doctor, you 
bel” 

Well, he went on thinking and deriding 
himself as the hours ticked themselves away, 
without the least idea that he was being 
born into a new world that night. 

The physician had said if the fever re- 
turned, as it might at intervals, it would be 
a relief to Mrs. Buffum to have her face 
and hands bathed in saleratus water. It 
was in the gray of the morning that the 
patient complained of the hotness of her 
cheeks and Zed hastened to prepare the 
bath which was to give her relief. It was 
when the face and hands had been bathed 
and become cooler that Zed became inspired. 
He felt something grow bold and wax de- 
termined within him. He felt himself to be 
Zedediah, with avery large Z. During the 
night he had wished he could be a physi- 
cian, now he determined he would be. 

When daylight came, as his mother seemed 
so much better, Zed went out, after he had 
served her with tea and crackers and him- 
self with bread and milk, to sell a few 
papers, but somehow his occupation seemed 
to have lost all interest fur him and he 
missed several customers by stopping to 
look at physician’s signs and let other boys 
sell papers to his regular customers while 
he wrote with his stub of a pencil on a 
piece of paper he had picked up (just to 
see how it would look, you know): 

“dock TuR ZeDEdIaH BUffUm.” 

Somehow this name didn’t seem to 
please him as it stood. ‘‘I wonder,” he 
said, as he held the paper from him and 
scowled at it, ‘‘ what in the dickens ails it. 
Tt don’t look a bit like them swell fellers’ 
writin’.”’ 

And then a new thought came to Zed. It 
was plain that if he was to be a doctor he 
must learn how to write well. But people 
learned to read well before they wrote well. 
He must begin by learning to read better. 

Now perhaps you think all heroes should 
wear velvet and gold lace and spangles and 
snowy plumes and swords, or at least fine 
broadcloth and shiny shirt fronts. But I 
solemnly declare to you that I believe my 
Zed was a real hero as he stood there in his 
battered and begrimed state, with his torn 
cap rather rakishly over his right ear, and 
took, as it were, a mental survey of Zed 
Buffum as he knew him, and determined 
what he should and would do. 

‘““You’re jist an igerant little rag bag,”’ 
ne said, ‘‘an’ s’long’s you stay in this 
business ye won’t know nothin’ nor have 
nothin’. But you're goin’ to git right outer 
this business soon’s ever you e’n find a doc- 
tor that'll take ye for a chore boy or some- 
thin’. That’s what yowll do, ’n’ while 
yowre waitin’ ye might’s well begin to 
learn a thing or two.” 

Zed did begin to ‘‘ learn a thing or two.” 
He read, slowly and with many blunders, 
paragraphs in the newspapers which he car- 
ried; he spelled out signs and theater bills 
and the words on the street cars. He in- 
vested in a new pencil, and with almost as 
many movements of his tongue and under 
jaw as of the pencil he sat evening after 
evening practicing writing. He began to 
have more care about his clothes, and one 
day surprised his mother by bringing home 
a brush and box of blacking and giving his 
shoes a tremendous shine. 

One day when, as he himself expressed 
it, Zed had got somewhat ‘‘decenter to be 
seen’’ he presented himself to Dr. Osborne, 


the man who had attended Mrs. Buffum, 
and in a straightforward way asked if the 
physician wouldn’t let him be his office boy 
and ‘‘learn him how to be a doctor.”’ 

The physician had an office boy but some- 
how this lad, with his tightly closed lips and 
steady gray eyes, looked so much in earnest 
that he felt interested in him and asked 
him a good many questions. 

‘“Ay, good stock here,’’ he said to him- 
self, rubbing his chin, and then to the boy: 
‘““Go on, lad. Keep at your books and may 
be we’ll be partners yet. I'll hunt you up 
when I want an office boy. By the way, 
how would you like to go to evening school? 
And I wonder now if you could manage to” 
read some of my easiest medical books? 
TV ll arrange for the school and lend you the 
books if you say so.”’ 

“T do say so, you be’’—and then Zed 
pulled himself up, for he had made up his 
mind that slang wasn’t ‘‘ swell talk,” and 
‘‘if a feller was going to make himself over 
he might’s well make a clean job of it, talk ’n’ 
all.” 


Bright, genial Dr, Buffum is a great. fa- 
vorite with newsboys, for he always treats 
them. with great respect and what seems 
sometimes very like affection. Once in a 
while when he sees a particularly bright or 
earnest-looking chap he tells him of that 
night when the world—the old one—came 
to an end for him and of some of the steps 
by which he was raised to the position of 
old Dr. Osborne’s partner and later his suc- 
cessor. 

“First, take your stand for something 
better, my boy,’ he would say, ‘‘and then 
keep stepping along toward what you want. 
What is in your way don’t make half so 
much difference as it does how you feel 
about getting it. Keep your face in the 
right direction and remember that nothing 
succeeds like the virtue of keep-at-a-tive- 
ness.”’ 


THE SCARECROW. 


(A true anecdote of Thoreau. | 


BY MAY RILEY SMITH. 


Thoreau surveyed the effigy with scorn. 
“Well! well!” laughed he, ‘“‘some urchin must 
have planned 
This man of straw. No crow in all the land 
Was ever frightened from a feast of corn 
By such a sentinel. No blackbird born 
Would hesitate to perch upon its hand. 
Crows are too knowing not to understand 
That this poor, stuffed-out thing, battered and worn, 
With dangling arms and shapeless, jointless pegs 
Was never made by God.” Thoreau paused here 
In his wise dissertation upon crows; 
For lo! the scarecrow moyed its “‘jointless”’ legs 
And walked away to a gray farmhouse near. 
That was a funny blunder of Thoreau’s! = 


THIS AND THAT 

One of the most resplendent buildings at 
the World’s Fair will be the one @rected by 
the women of California and made out of 
several thousand jelly glasses all filled with 
this toothsome delicacy in many colors. The 
framework will be of wire and on this the 
glasses in the shape of tumblers, globes, 
prisms, etc., will be firmly placed. When 
lighted up with electricity the effect will be 
decidedly brilliant. 


Although the half-dollar souvenirs of the 
World’s Fair will not be ready until Decem- 
ber the orders for them are coming in at an 
astonishing rate. The uniform price is one 
dollar except for five coins, viz., the first, 
the last, the 400th, the 1492d and the 1892d. 
For the first coin struck off the sum of 
$10,000 has already been offered and the 
other four will command fancy prices. The 
Government will send these souyenirs to 
banks, business houses and individuals for 
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distribution, thus putting them within easy 
reach of the people. 


The new Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington will have some novel and ingenious 
ways for distributing its books. For one 
thing there will te an underground railroad 
to convey volumes between thie Library and 
the Capitol. When a member of Congress 
wishes for a book he will send his order by 
telephone and ina trice the desired article 
will be whisked away on its underground 
journey. Machinery will be used almost 
altogether for handling the volumes. They 
will be placed in trays suspended from end- 
less chains and worked by means of an en- 
ginein the basement. This arrangement is 
not unlike what we see in the shops in large 
cities where packages are sent back and 
forth in little baskets. The plan of this 
new building is somewhat like the British 
Museum in London, having the reading- 
room in the middle. Librarian Spofford 
will sit at an elevated desk in the center of 
the big rotunda and thus have an eye on 
the 300 persons who may be sitting at the 
reading desks. 


Not far from the town of Gilmanton, N. H., 
is a church edifice called ‘‘the worsted 
church,’’ on account of its singular decora- 
tions. Back of the pulpit is a panel likea 
large mosaic but itis made of crimped tis- 
sue paper crowded so closely as to resemble 
moss. On this are Scripture texts, the let- 
ters of which are decorated with flowers 
cut from wall paper designs. 
is covered with the same soft paper mate- 
rial adorned with heavy tassels. The win- 
dow curtains look like brocaded silk but 
they are made of netting covered with wall 
paper flowers and again covered with net- 
ting till the effect is quite Oriental. The 
crowning feature is an arch which spans 


the room festooned with calla lilies and dai- , 


sies of crocheted work but looking most 
natural. 


devoted her life to the church, even doing 
pastoral work and reading a sermon on Sun- 
day when the church was without a minis- 
ter. These decorations are a silent witness 
to her love and fidelity. 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND OLD FOLKS. 
Robert J. Burdette, the humorist, preaches 
this bit of a sermon in the New York Herald to 


the young people who are unwilling to unite | 


‘old folks”? in church work: 

Are you quite sure that you flock together 
because you can do so much more work by 
yourselves, or because the old people make 
you tired? 
the slow movements of the old people, or is 
it a little bit because you can have so much 
better times by yourselves? 
go much faster than the old fogies in the 
church as.weil as in the society. But re- 
member some of these heavy-footed old 
saints were on the road forty or fifty years 
before you were born. Some of them are 
intolerably slow and deliberate, I know. 
But this is because they are waiting in 
Beulah land, and you will find when you get 
there that people don’t have to hurry so 
much in Beulah as they do between the 
Slough and the Wicket Gate. If you are 
going to ‘‘so run that you may obtain,’”’? my 
son, you want to make your.record right on 
the part of the road you are on now, and 


with the 


then you won’t have to run so hard on the | 


last quarter. . , . 

That’s the only complaint I have to make 
against you—your neglect of the old people 
in your zeal for everybody. I am aware 
that old people are liable to become prosy 
and tiresome to you. I know that Matthew 
and Mercy and James and Prudence and 
Joseph and Samuel naturally get tired of 
poor, sighing Little Faith and groaning old 


Mr. Despondency and limping old Ready-to- ‘ 


The desk, too, | 


The decorator and designer of ail | 
- . . | 
this was a woman who, in her widowhood, | 


Is it because your zeal outruns | 


Well, you do} 


Halt. Even old Mr. Honest is sometimes a 
bit wearing and overlong-in his speeches 
and Valiant-for-Truth is painfully particu- 
lar about little things. But they seem to 
need you and they certainly want you. 

I don’t know how much or how little 
young people need the old folks but I do 
know how the old folks want you. And 
they not infrequently want a great deal more 
than they get, which is one of the privileges 
of old age. 

And, my little children, while the long, 
prosy speeches of the old saints make you 
yawn in prayer meetings remember that it 


makes the old saints frown to hear you} 


giggle and see you whisper. 


I knew a church where the young people | 


had their own prayer meetings. I had a 


curiosity to attend, but was told that the | 
presence of Mr. Fearing and Little Faith | 


threw a restraint on the spirit of the meet- 
ings. 
prayer meeting of that church. If there 
was a man under forty who took part in it 
you never heard him. The fresh young 
faces, the sweet young voices in the singing, 
the faltering words of young disciples tell- 
ing, with tremulous utterance and broken 
sentences, of hopes and fears, of conflict 
and victory—all this the old folks missed. 


ee ee 
He had studied all his htetime 1n a very patient way, 


He had searched through human wisdom till his | 


hair was thin and gray, 

And yet each day he finds himself unequal to the 
task 

Of answering the questions that his little children 
ask. 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


contains all the elements of nutrition in the 
easiest form for digestion, it is made from 
wheat, barley and perfectly. pure cow’s milk 
prepared by a special process. 


Consumptives 


require a food easy of digestion, and capable 
of supplying the rapid waste going on in the 
system. When this waste is supplied the pro- 
gress of the disease isretarded. The experience 
of physicians with Horlick’s Malted Milk proves 
it to be an ideal food in this class of cases; it 
will be retained by the most 


Delicate Stomach 


and digested without distress, supplying the 
requisite amount of fat in a form that can be 
readily assimilated and digested. 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 


to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


Lchig Company's= 
—Extract of Beef. 


BEST 


PUREST BEEF TE A caearesz 


INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups. Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 


So the old folks kept up the regular | 
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A pure cream of tartar powder. 


| Used in the U. S. Army and by 
teachers of cookery. 


Cleveland’s is the standard, it 
never varies, it does the most work, 
the best work and is perfectly whole- 
some. 


But your own experience is better 
than anybody’s ‘‘ say so,” and your 
own experience will show you that 
Cleveland’s baking powder is the 
strongest and the best. Try it. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
7 No Alkalies 


coe OEE es 


& Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


“W. BAKER & CO’S 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

aes Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and b 
a eareful application of the fine Lem peg of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet thata constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies 
are floating around us ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We ae escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathie Chemists, 
London, England. 


ALS” YOUR GROG eory 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


Write for Samples. 


Sent Free. 


Menier, Union Sq., N. Y. 
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10 November 1892 


CONVERSATION CORNER. 
EAR CORNERERS: Now 
that Admiral Columbus 
and his times are talked 
about so much I suggest 
an interesting question for 
you: How many of the 
common appliances and 
conyeniences of life which 
are familiar to us were 
known then? You remember that a few 
weeks ago a Worcester gentleman asked 
whether Columbus had a spy-glass when 
he sighted land. I wish to know in addi- 
tion whether he had a compass to steer 
his caravel by or a quadrant to ‘‘take the 
sun’’ with. Did he pull a watch out of his 
pocket that early Friday morning to note 
the time of his discovery of America? Did 
he seratch a match to light a light when he 
looked at his watch? And was the light he 
lighted a kerosene lamp or a tallow candle? 
When he arrived at Palos did he send a 
telegram to Queen Isabella? If he wrote 
her a letter did he write it with a gold ora 
steel pen? Did he put it in an envelope 
and what kind of a stamp did he put on it? 
Ask yourselves many other questions simi- 
lar to these and then answer them—in a 
‘“composition’’ or in a letter to the Corner. 

I met Mr. Snow, the Seamen’s secretary, 
on the cars the other day and he told me 
that Columbus discovered two things be- 
sides America—the potato and tobacco. 
The former must have been the sweet po- 
tato, for our more common root—the Irish 
potato—crossed the Atlantic in the opposite 
direction. The leaves of the latter he found 
used by the Indians rolled up in the form 
of a stick, one end of which they set on fire 
and put the other end in their mouths, so 
as to suck in the smoke of the vile weed. I 
suppose Mr: Snow’s query was which of 
these botanical discoveries has been more 
valuable to the world. I turn over the 
question to you. Why would it not be a 
capital subject for a composition— Potato 
versus Tobacco? My mind is made up on 
the matter. I am sure the use of tobacco is 
a most foolish and unhealthy habit, and 
when I see a boy or young man on the street 
puffing the smoke of a cigar into the faces 
of those he meets I am both ashamed of 
him and sorry for him. It seems strange 
that educated Christian nations should have 
copied and perpetuated a filthy habit of a 
degraded savage race. Please, boys, don’t 
learn to smoke! 

After Columbus the Columbian Fair. 
Did you notice the arrival in Boston of a 
“caravel,’? not from the West Indies but 
from North Labrador, bringing Eskimos 
and other curiosities for the exposition? I 
did not see them but two young men con- 
nected with the expedition sent to obtain 
them called upon me and told me about it. 
There are over fifty of these natives, men, 
women and children, dressed in sealskin 
and bringing with them wolf-dogs, koma- 
tiks (dog-sledges), kayaks (boats) and ma- 
terial for an Eskimo village which is to 
be on exhibition at Chicago. We will go 
and see them drive their dogs and paddle 
their canoes. They ate raw fish and smoked 
tobacco and were amazed at the strange 
scenes and sounds of Boston, especially 
when one of them was induced to pull the 
whistle cord on the tugboat which towed 

them up the harbor. These people came 
from the Moravian missionary stations in 
the far North and some from heathen set- 
tlements near Ungava Bay. 

Speaking about the Indies, a lady stopped 
her carriage the other day and asked me 

_ “who went to India.” She referred to the 
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riddle in the Corner of Oct. 18. Some other 
learned people in Boston have also asked 
me about it. Have any of you guessed it? 
If so please enlighten the rest. Another 
curious thing is that the “‘I’’ that did not 
stop in the room after we began to talk 
about the matter has appeared in my sight 
since I began to write this paragraph, show- 
ing a bright face and clean hands. Perhaps 
if you watch closely you will get a glimpse 
too. 

Speaking about Columbus’s voyage, you 
remember that he expected to reach Ci- 
pango, which Marco Polo had written 
about. Well, I received on Columbus Day 
a letter from Cipango, which now has an- 
other name. Here it is: 

No. 22, Naka-no-cHo, ICHAGAYA, 
Toxyo, JAPAN. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am a little boy eleven 
years old. Iam collecting stamps and I have 
some old Japanese stamps I would like to ex- 
change, and I would like to correspond with 
some one. We have a dog and a cat and they 
are quite friendly. Yours truly, Rocer S.G. 

No doubt that some American boys and 
girls of eleven years old—and older—would 
like to correspond with this far-away col- 
lector. Ihave sent for his use an exchange 
list, but presume that any letters properly 
addressed and prepaid will reach him. Of 
course I guessed that his name was Roger 
Sherman, just as I should know that any 
Geo. W. was named for the first Amer- 
ican president or Christopher C. for the 
first American admiral. I read the letter 
to two children from Japan who were in 
my house when I opened it, and they said 
that they knew this Cipango Cornerer very 
well and that I had guessed his name right. 

After writing so much I went out and 
called on a Japanese gentleman to make 
sure of the exact meaning of the words at 
the top of the letter. He said that cho 
meant street, that naka meant middle and 
that no denoted the possessive case: ‘‘ the 
street of the middie,’ i.e., Middle Street. 
Ichagaya was the name of a certain district 
of the city. Curiously enough, while I 
was talking with him, the postman knocked 
at his door and flung in some letters for 
him. They were ffom his home in Japan. 
One was written on sheets of paper which 
were fastened together so as to make a con- 
tinuous seroll twelve feet long. The writ- 
ing was in Japanese characters, prettily 
made and, the gentleman told me, with a 
brush. The lines went down the page, not 
across it, and began at the right hand cor- 
ner instead of the jeft. But the prettiest 
thing about the letter was the inclosure of 
a card from his little girl, four years old, 
who had pricked upon it the picture of a 
peach—something she had learned at the 
kindergarten school—and sent it across the 
ocean as her message! 

A kindergarten teacher writes from Omaha, 
Neb.: 

The children are at present studying leaves, 
but how I pity them gazing at such specimens 
as the West has for autumn leaves while in 
the East the people walk over such beauty 
and scarcely see it. 

I have recently made a flying trip into 
the Connecticut Valley and another to the 
famous Middlesex Fells near Boston (two 
boys were along in the Jatter trip!),and in 
both saw the glory of our autumnal foliage. 
This reminds me that I have just seen a 
little book called Amherst Trees, containing 
excellent descriptions of over one hundred 
different trees. The publishers of the Am- 
herst (Mass.) Record write that they will 
send this to Cornerers for twenty-five cents, 
in paper, and for fifty cents, in cloth. It is 
the cheapest tree book published. 

Mr. MARTIN, 


GIVE THEE: BABY? 


FOR 


INFANTS 


{F YOU WISH “your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE : BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Mailed free upon request. | 


SoL_iBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON,Mas® 
and hap- 


strength ote. 


are assured if proper and suffi- 
cient nourishment is provided, 
whether for young or old. 
Ridge’s Food is rich in carbon, 
gives satisfaction, and will not 
cause distress. WOOLRIUL! & CO, 


Palmer, Mass. 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. 


Makes an every-day convenience of an 

old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 

Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 

award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 

package makes two large pies. Avoid 

imitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 2o0c. (or stamps) 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. Y: 


Taking butter from milk 
was known in the earliest 
times. It was left for our 
time to make a milk of cod- 
liver oil. 


Milk, the emulsion of but- 
ter, is an easier food than 
butter. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil is an easier food 
than cod-liver oil. It is rest 
for digestion. It stimulates, 
helps, restores, digestion; 
and, at the same time, sup- 
plies the body a kind of 
nourishment it can get in no 
other way. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
23 
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The Sunday School. 


Lesson FOR Noy. 20. Acts 13: 26-43. 


PAUL'S FIRST MISSIONARY SERMON. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


In the study of the development of the early 
church outside of Palestine the personality of 
Paul must always be prominent. He is the 
highest type of a missionary. No teacher will 
fail to study Paul’s plans and methods of ap- 
proach tomen. Some preachers and teachers 
seem to feel that if they only have delivered 
the gospel message truthfully they have thrown 
the entire responsibility of accepting or reject- 
ing it on their hearers. But Paul was a won- 
derful fisher of men. Through indifference, 
opposition, insult, false charges, threats and 
personal abuse he pressed forward to win those 
who hated him. His triumphs are among the 
most wonderful in history and he enjoyed 
them with all the enthusiasm of a noble soul. 
He was willing to be all things to all men if 
by all means he might save some. He gained 
as loyal love and devotion from many, even 
from some who had been his enemies, as any 
man has ever received. There are, then, two 
things to be considered in this lesson: 

I. Paul as apreacher. We have here some 
striking illustrations of the reasons for his 
success. He was among strangers, seeking a 
foothold for anew religion. He went first into 
the synagogues of the Jews and proclaimed 
himself a Jew. He waited for an invitation 
to speak. He declared his faith in the God of 
Israel. He showed his familiarity with and 
his confidence in their Scriptures. He called 
them ‘‘brethren.’’ He got as far as possible 
on common ground before he began to deliver 
his special message. That, I believe, is the 
method of all successful preachers and teach- 
ers. But itis more thana method. Itis the 
prompting of genuine love for others, of a fel- 
low feeling that seeks to impart to them some 
great good for their own sakes and for Christ’s 
sake. Love for Him begets this feeling and_it 
is the greatest possible service that a teacher 
can render to make it strong in his pupils. 

I remember an excellent illustration of this 
skill springing from love which occurred in 
Boston a few years ago. Bishop Brooks was 
to preach for three Sundays in Faneuil Hall 
and an effort was made to gather into it those 
notin the habit of goingtochurch. Dr. Brooks 
evidently so regarded them and his first effort 
was to get on common ground with his hearers. 
He appealed first to their common humanity, 
which wishes well to all men, and he did this 
by telling a story of a sick man in the old city 
of Babylon whose friends laid him at one of 
the gates and asked advice for his ailments. 
It was said that no man was so bad that he did 
not tell the best he knew. Then Dr. Brooks 
came nearer home by referring to stirring 
scenes of the Civil War and the common feel- 
ings which moved them when the glorious 
news of peace was brought. Then he pointed 
to the walls of that Cradle of Liberty in which 
they had gathered and spoke of the common 
heritage which had come down to the people 
of Massachusetts and of Boston. Headdressed 
his audience as ‘‘fellow citizens.’”’ Then he 
spoke of God as the Father of them all and 
said, “I want to speak to you tonight as 
brother to brother and man to man.’”’ From 
that point it was easy to tell them of the love 
of Christ and of what Christ called on them 
to do. This was following Paul’s example, 
which is admirably described and applied in a 
recent book by Dr. Stalker, The Preacher and 
His Models. 

Il. Paul’s sermon. It presents to us: 

1. An illustration of Paul’s method of using 
the Seriptures. This report of his sermon is 
of course only a brief summary, ‘but all the 
more it shows his habit of handling the Bible 
as a teacher. He did not take a text, but he 
rapidly reviewed Jewish history for a purpose. 

Then he supported his statements by apt quo- 
tations, explaining and applying their mean- 
ing. He also had Scripture’ with which to 
meet the signs of opposition which by and by 
began to manifest themselves. He assumed 
that his hearers knew their Bibles, but he put 
Scripture truth so plainly and pertinently that 
they would be sure to know more of them. 


2. The substance of Paul’s gospel. The pur- 
pose of God’s guidance of Jewish history, he 
said, was to bring into the world the Messiah. 
To David He gave the promise that his off- 
spring should reign forever. That promise 
was fulfilled in Jesus sent to be Israel’s Say- 
iour. John had preached to Israel the baptism 
of repentance, but John had distinctly declared 
that this was only preparatory to the coming 
of another and far greater preacher, Jesus. 
The salvation which Jesus proclaimed is for 
Jews and for those who with the Jews fear 
God. 

It was the Jews of Jerusalem and especially 
the members of the Sanhedrin there who killed 
Him. They did it because they did not under- 
stand Jesus, nor the meaning of the prophecies 
which they heard read in their synagogues 
every Sabbath. But in dragging Him before 
Pilate and securing His crucifixion they had 
really brought about the fulfillment of their 
own Scriptures, whose words were so familiar 
to them but to whose meaning they were so 
blind. Then God completed the fulfillment of 
prophecy concerning Jesus by raising Him 
from the dead. Tothe fact of His resurrection 
there were abundant witnesses. 

These were the facts which Paulin his preach- 
ing constantly repeated and with which we 
cannot be too familiar. Then he applied these 
facts to his audience. They are, he said, good 
tidings for you. They are the fulfillment of 
the promises made to your fathers. You have 
longed for the Messiah. In bringing Jesus into 
the world God raised up for us the promised 
Messiah. He sent Jesus to us as His own Son, 
as He said He would do in the words of the 
second Psalm: ‘‘Thou art My Son; this day 
have I begotten Thee.” 

In raising Jesus from the dead God fulfilled 
to His people another promise: “I will give 
you the holy and sure blessings of David.” 
To David, not for himself but for his offspring, 
was the promise given: “Thou wilt not give 
Thy Holy One to see corruption.” That prom- 
ise was not fulfilled to David, but it was ful- 
filled to his descendant, Jesus; for Him God 
had raised up from the dead. 

The risen Jesus was the pledge and assur- 
ance to all who believed on Him of the remis- 
sion of sins. The law of Moses told them 
what they ought to do, but could not set them 
free from the consequences of failing to obey 
it. Jesus, through His incarnation, His life 
and death and resurrection, had brought to 
them remission of sins, Trusting in Him, 
though they were sinners, they would be made 
holy. 

But such good tidings brought with them 
dangers also. Should they reject this offered 
salvation they would perish, as their own 
prophets had foretold. Ithad been anticipated 
that some would not receive it when it was 
offered to them, and their fate had been 
described. ‘‘ Beware, therefore,’ said the 
preacher, and with that warning he closed. 

This sermon was in the line of the preaching 
which they had been used to hear. Whe Serip- 
tures had been from Sabbath to Sabbath ex- 
pounded to them. Paul began with the same 
Scriptures, continued with them and closed 
with a quotation from them. But into them 
he introduced a new element with the claim 
that it belonged there—Jesus as the promised 
Messiah, the Saviour from sin of all that be- 
lieve on Him, and to reject whom, after He 
had been proclaimed to them, was self-ruin. 
No wonder that such new treatment of the 
Scriptures should have awakened a demand 
for further explanation. All the week follow- 
ing Paul and Barnabas received calls from the 
Jews to talk with them of these new things, 
and the counsel they received was, not to aban- 
don their old faith but to strengthen it and 
to add to it faith in Jesus as their Saviour 
from sin. They were exhorted ‘‘ to continue 
in the grace of God.” 

From such a study of this sermon of Paul 
there will of necessity come truths of personal 
application, and these are some of them: 

It is possible to study the Scriptures and to 
teach them and yet to fail completely to un- 
derstand them. This was the experience of 
the Jews. Can it be ours? Not if we study 
them with purpose to know and obey. It is 
the ‘‘despisers’’ who perish, those who are so 


fixed in their beliefs that they are not open to 
new knowledge. Yet such men are not pe- 
culiar to any age. 

The gospel is a simple rehearsal of facts, the 
chief of which are that God promised to the 
Jews a Messiah who should bring salvation to 
all nations, that Jesus is the fulfillment of the 
promise, begotten of the Holy Ghost, erucified 
by the Jews, raised from the dead, the Saviour 
from sin of all who believe on Him. Heis our 
Saviour and there is no other Saviour beside 
Him. ~ 

If we reject Jesus we bring condemnation 
on ourselves. It is possible for us so to shut 
our minds to the truth that no testimony shall 
commend it to us. We may be religious and 
yet be unsaved. We may hold to truths in 
the Bible and yet reject the Saviour and lose 
all the blessings which the Bible proclaims 
to men. 

But the truth plainly, wisely and lovingly 
preached, though it may startle and shock 
men and rouse their prejudices, will not be in 
vain. Some ears will be open, some truth will 
be received and Christ’s kingdom will grow. 
It is always a joy to the disciples of Jesus to 
proclaim His salvation and to offer to all men 
newness of life in Him. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Have you ever watched the postman coming 
down the street with his bag of letters? Ifyou 
see him coming up your steps do you not run 
quickly to open the door for him? Why are 
you so glad to see him coming to your house? 
Is it not because you know he has brought 
good news or brings messages for you or some 
one in your house from some distant friend? 
But suppose you should refuse to receive the 
letter or to open it, could you ever enjoy what 
it contains ? 

I have heard of a young girl who had a fool- 
ish quarrel with her family and left her home 
and refused to receive any messages from her 
friends. But her father loved her still and 
often sent letters to her assuring her of his for- 
giveness and begging her toreturn home. The 
foolish girl, however, would not even open the 
letters and never knew just how much love 
they contained. At last she became very ill 
and was unable to work, and when all her 
money was gone she was near starvation. She 
had no bread, no medicine, no nurse—nothing 
to make her comfortable. Some people found 
her in this condition and tried to help her. 
A number of sealed letters were lying in the 
room, and when they were opened several of 
them contained money with a loving invitation 
from the good father to come home, There 
was money for all her wants, but the poor crea- 
ture did not know it because she had refused 
to receive the messages. She was dying of 


hunger while her father’s home and comfort e 


were offered to her. 

This is a picture of the way some people treat 
the messages of God. He offers forgiveness 
and help and a heavenly home to all His chil- 
dren, but too many, alas! will not even receive 
the good tidings of His love. 

Don’t you think the early apostles were 
something like postmen, carrying the news of 
the Father’s pardon through the death of Jesus 
Christ everywhere? See how many times 
Peter and Paul speak of themselves as the 
bearers of good tidings! When the angels first 
sang of the coming of the Saviour they brought 
good tidings of great joy, and I suppose these 
early preachers of the Word liked to think of 
themselves as carrying the angels’ message to 
all the people for whom it was meant. 

When you see your own name written on a 
letter don’t you feel glad to know that what- 
ever it contains of good belongs to you, all for 
your own? Paul told his hearers that God’s 
message was like that—it was the same as if it 
had been written for each one of them. He 
said, “To you is the word of this salvation 
sent.” 


If you make a picture of a large building» 


with a dome you can think of the Jewish syn- 
agogue in Antioch, the first town where Paul 


and Barnabas stopped in Asia Minor. Then 
you must think of Paul preaching his first — 
missionary sermon to all the people gathered 
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there, Jews and Greeks and Romans, people 
from different countries. And of what did he 
preach? Why, of the good tidings of the com- 
ing of Jesus to bless and save all mankind. 
And to every one who listened the words of 
forgiveness had come. Are you not glad that 
the news has come to you? How do you re- 
ceive it? 
Deh Ah tel oi 


Wer oe One 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Nov. 20-26. God’s Pledges and Ours. 
Acts 13: 32, 33; Josh. 24: 21-25. 

Let us reverse the order and think first of 
our pledges and then of God’s. It has come 
about in these later times that the Christian 
life is concerned with and presumably fos- 
tered by pledges of one sort and another. In 
such organizations as Christian Endeavor, 
King’s Daughters and the Brotherhood of An- 
drew and Philip a great deal of emphasis is 
placed upon the pledge. If this seems to be 
made too prominent let it not be forgotten 
that back of these important pledges is the 
covenant with the church, and, taking prece- 
dence even of that in time and importance, is 
the compact with the Lord entered into in the 
quiet of one’s own home and heart. While 
the pledge idea may be overstrained we can- 
not escape it wholly in our Christian living 
and it is well that we cannot. There must be 
some point when the repentant soul shall 
surrender itself to God and- enter into a sol- 
emn alliance with Him. Think not lightly, 
then, of your pledge, but let it be to you wings 
and not a chain. 

The thought of God’s pledging himself to us 
gives value to our pledges. Despite our own 
fitful adherence to our Christian professions, 
despite the fact of our not living up to them, 
“He is faithful who hath promised.’ What- 
ever comes, the fault is not with Him, He has 
stood by the agreement. We have nothing to 
blame him for. It is certain that to no candid 
man there has ever come, even in the depths of 
his trouble, a clear conviction that God had in 
any possible sense played him false. On the 
other hand, it would be possible to adduce tes- 
timony from hundreds and thousands to the 
effect that when they passed through the waters 
He was with them. The saddest thing is that 
God’s pledges, to a certain extent, have of ne- 
cessity to be conditional. A father may pledge 
ason the best education to be had in the land, 
but if the lad runs away from school or goes 
there and fritters his time away then the fath- 
er’s purpose is thwarted. If there is wanting 
either the pledge on the human side or the dis- 
position to leave no stone unturned which will 
facilitate the redemption of the pledge, then 
the great magnificent pledges of divine care, 
leadership and redemption are of little avail. 

Porailel verses: Ex. 31: 16, 17; Lev. 26: 3-13; 
Num.|25: 12, 138; Deut. 23: 23; Josh. 23: 10; 
1 Kings 8: 56; Ps. 89: 34; 105: 8; 111: 5; Jer. 50: 
5; Ezek. 16: 59, 60; 34: 25, 26; Matt. 23: 37; Eph. 
1; 13, 14; 2:12, 13; Tit. 1:1,2; Heb. 4: 1,2;6: 
15; 10: 23; Jas. 1:12; 2 Pet. 3:9; 1 John 2: 25. 


NOTES. 


At the New Jersey convention a committee was 
appointed to select a State hymn. The Societies 
were reported as including 31,603 members, the addi- 
tions to the churches from their numbezs during the 
past year being more than two thousand. 


The cause of foreign missions was presented by 
Rey. Harlan P. Beach at the Vermont convention at 
Bennington, Oct. 24-26, and Mr. Arthur W. Milbury 
of the New York Industrial Alliance described Chris- 
tian Industrial Rescue Work in Darkest New York. 
The convention gave large place to the junior work 
and tookas a watchword, “ A junior society wherever 
there is a senior.” The junior societies have nearly 
doubled within a year. Mrs. J. L. Scudder and 
the State junior superintendent, Miss May Ham- 
mond, gave addresses and held a meeting for the 
junior delegates. Greetings were received from Cali 

- fornia juniors. 

_ The Australian Christian World representative 
interviewed Dr. I. E. Clark as soon as he reached 
Sydney. Itsays: 

One understands, after talking with him for awhile, 
how so many who haye undertaken to characterize 
him have described him as a modest man... . AS 
to Dr. Clark’s conversation, it may be said, as was 
said beforetime of the Apostle Peter, that ‘his 
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speech betrayeth him.” There is not that pronounced 
nasal quality which makes some Americans so un- 
pleasant to listen to, but just sufficient of it to make 
it known that he comes from the land of the stars 
and stripes. There was not the faintest suggestion 
of the cleric about Dr. Clark’s externals. The choker 
and the “‘M. B. waistcoat” (if he possesses such ar- 
ticles of clothing) were not in evidence when he 
saluted his friends on the deck of the Mariposa... . 
It is difficult to sum up so complex a personality in a 
word, but we may describe a good many of bis qual- 
ities by saying that he is a level-headed enthusiast. 
Of them there are not too many. There are not too 
pony who have what Wesley calls ‘‘a calmly even 
zeal.’ 


The Southern Cross says: 

The Christian Endeavor meetings for scale, enthu- 
siasm and spiritual influence have been a very great 
success. Dr. Clark by his modesty, tact and wisdom 
in counsel and general power in speech has won 

olden opinions from all who listened to bim, and in 

rs. Clark he has a helpmeet singularly adapted to 
sustain and even increase his usefulness. By the 
daily press, unfortunately, the meetings have been 
almost completely ignored. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
MISSIONARY PROSPECTS IN CHINA. 

Soldiers and missionaries agree that China 
is destined to be a powerful factor in the un- 
folding of Asia. In its strategic position, im- 
mense areas and fertile soil, occupied by a 
sturdy and strong-willed race numbering prob- 
ably one-fourth of the population on the earth’s 
surface, the Celestial Empire cannot be ignored 
by students of the far East. ‘‘ When China 
is moved it will change the face of the globe,”’ 
said Napoleon, and it is now acknowledged 
that in social, political, industrial and reli- 
gious affairs China is rapidly awakening. No 
longer do Chinese cherish a spirit of isola- 
tion or unbroken hostility toward foreigners. 
Quite recently Lord Wolseley has given ex- 
pression to some remarkable utterances in 
which he speaks of the Chinese as ‘“‘ the great- 
est race in the world,” an opinion which he 
formed more than thirty years ago. He says 
that ‘‘the Chinese possess all the elements 
of being a great people—they have cour- 
age, physical power and absolute contempt 
for death.” Though soldiering is a scorned 
profession in China, Lord Wolseley adds: 
“Let a Bismarck or a Napoleon rise up 
amongst them and in two generations they 
would be the greatest nation in the world. 
They only need a leader. So great is their 
aptitude for learning that I should be glad to 
have a force of Chinamen here, where, under 
the tuition of English infantry officers, in one 
year they would turn out the finest soldiers 
in the world.” 

The enormous needs of China make the am- 
bassadors of Christ, between 1,200 and 1,300, in 
that country, representing five nationalities 
and from thirty to forty societies, very inade- 
quate in proportion. Says Rev. Marcus Wood, 
a Chinese missionary of eight years’ standing, 
who has traveled through China from east to 
west, that in the province of Kiang-si, which 
has a population of nine millions, the number 
of male missionaries is only nine. There is 
room, he states, for thousands of missiona- 
ries and, with the exception of two provinces, 
the entire country: is accessible. A great 
work is waiting in China for women mission- 
aries, inasmuch as they are not suspected, as 
men are, of being political agents and none 
but women are usually admitted to converse 
with the female population of the country. 
The lately quoted observation of an intelli- 
gent Hindu that women and doctors from the 
West were most feared by the followers of 
Hinduism is applicable in China, where women 
missionaries have wonderful influence in gain- 
ing access to the hearts and homes of their 
sisters. : 

Upon the Chinese field the China Inland 
Mission has thrown its whole forces, which 
make a grand total, up to date, including 
wives of missionaries, of 526 messengers for 
Christ. The call for volunteers to minister to 
the spiritual darkness of a nation increasing 
atthe rate of several millions yearly was voiced 
with intense earnestness at the twenty-sixth 
anniversary of the mission last May. A mis- 
sionary stationed in Western China declared 
that of the sixty or seventy aboriginal tribes 
in Li-ch’uen, Kwei-chau and Yun-nan, each 
with its own history, language, habits and 
dress, there is not a solitary witness for the 
gospel among them. 
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THE WORLD AROUND. 

Appropriate it is that many of the mission- 
ary publications of the various denominations 
should this month turn their attention espe- 
cially to missions in that portion of our conti- 
nent discovered by Columbus 400 years ago, 
and fitting itis that Christian people should 
unite in giving to South America a conspicu- 
ous place in their thoughts and prayers. Some 
of the most important stations are in Brazil, 
United States of Columbia and Chile, although 
there are missions elsewhere, even Patagonia 
not being neglected. Of the condition of af- 
fairs in Brazil, the Church at Home and Abroad 
says: 

The mass of the Brazilian people have 
really no religion. The greater part of the 
more intelligent and better educated are com- 
pletely indifferent to all religion, while among 
the others, as a rule, is to be found a state of 
religious ignorance and an utter absence of 
fundamental Christian ideas almost inconceiv- 


able to persons born and brought up under the 
light of the gospel. 


And the outlook for Columbia is no less dis- 
couraging: 

The country is poorly cultivated, the people 
are unenterprising and the influence of the 
Church of Rome has palsied all progressive- 
ness of spirit. Columbia is one of the most 
difficult of all our fields, most needy of pa- 
tience, persistence and prayer. 

Oct. 30 was set apart as a day of prayer by 
representatives of two widely different faiths 
with the objects to be ardently desired totally 
antagonistic the one to the other. The student 
volunteer movement united in prayer for the 
end expressed in their watch-ery: ‘‘ The evan- 
gelization of the world in this generation,” 
while the supporters of a vast Hindu confer- 
ence observed the day by special prayer for the 
preservation of the Hindu religion and the pre- 
vention of Hinduism from the encroachments 
of Christianity. That the Hindus acknowl- 
edge the necessity of propping up their decayed 
religion is significannt enough without com- 
ment. 

The recent political changes in Japan inci- 
dent upon the reorganization of the cabinet 
have a most important and auspicious bearing 
upon the cause of Christian missions. It is 
the general opinion that to the men now in 
power, Count Ito and Count Inouye, the mis- 
sionaries owe the liberty which they now en- 
joy. More than that, these statesmen have 
shown tangible proof of their appreciation and 
interest in Christian work, for Count Inouye 
has erected a building for the use of the Bible 
class of one missionary and has contributed 
liberally to the Doshisha College in Kyoto, 
while Count Ito signified his approval of this 
Christian institution and promised his aid to 
it. 

In China, on the other hand, the leaders of 
the country still appear to be unaffected by 
the Christian truths. Chinese Christians are 
uniting in fervent prayer for the conversion 
of the emperor. Christianity is not yet re- 
garded as a legal system of religion. That 
there may, however, be more of indirect suc- 
cess than is supposed is evidenced by the in- 
terest which the educated Chinese take in 
the newspapers published by Christians. It 
is known that one paper is read in high quar- 
ters and that a mandarin of no mean rank 
counts it to his interest to have honorable 
mention therein. 


In public recognition of the value of the 
service rendered to France by means of the 
McAll Mission the President of the French 
Republic has conferred upon Mr. McAIl the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. Only the French 
people, or those who have spent much time in 
that country, can appreciate the value of the 
tiny bit of red ribbon which proclaims one a 
member of this distinguished order. This is 
the first time in the history of France that it 
has been bestowed upon a missionary in rec- 
ognition of his missionary work. 


One of the most devoted nurses in the 
stricken city of Hamburg while the cholera 
was raging was “ Le Commissaire” Railton 
of the Salvation Army. He feared no danger 
and with remarkable devotion ministered 
night and day to both soul and body as a 
true soldier of Jesus Christ. 
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Literature. 


AUTHORS AND BOOK REVIEWS. 

A literary critic receives many requests from 
authors in regard to their books. Some come 
in the form of general appeals for a favorable 
notice, sometimes accompanied becomingly, 
but needlessly, by the qualification, ‘‘ as favor- 
able as the book seems to deserve.’ Some 
call attention to specific features of the works 
concerned, and to these there is no objection 
excepting that, of course, they imply that the 
reviewer may not understand or attend to his 
business properly without special suggestion. 
Some do not hesitate to ask that the editor-in- 
chief take time from his other work and notice 
the book, instead of handing it to the regular 
literary editor. Some request—now and then 
a positive demand is made—that the book be 
reviewed by some particular person outside ot 
the office, in nine cases out of every ten a per- 
sonal friend of the author and likely to be 
more or less prejudiced in his favor. Some- 
times a notice, prepared by some such friendly 
writer, actually is sent in with the request 
that it be printed. 

Every self-respecting and well-regulated 
journal has one rule for all such cases. It 
refuses these appeals. It does its best to fur- 
nish a candid notice of each book received 
and one as thorough as the needs of its own 
readers and the merits of the work require. 
Book reviewers are no more infallible than 
othermen. But many are trained experts and, 
as the rule, they honestly try to be careful, 
fair and kind. They consider, and they must, 
the interests of the reading public rather than 
those of the author or publisher, but they 
always would rather commend any given book 
than condemnit. Undoubtedly there are jour- 
nals, and some of fair standing, which often 
print book notices furnished by the publishers 
or sent in by authors or their friends, and this 
fact is something of an excuse for the) appeals 
which are made to other papers. But those 
journals which pay most intelligent attention 
to, and take most pride in, their literary de- 
partments, and the critical judgment of which 
is most highly valued, almost uniformly reject 
such notices, and could not maintain their 
literary credit long were they to do otherwise. 

Any sensible person must perceive the jus- 
tice and wisdom of this position. Such re- 
quests almost always are due to a desire of 
the author to gain a special advantage. He is 
not quite willing to let his work take its 
chance upon its mere merits. But this is pre- 
cisely that for which the literary critic exists. 
It is his duty to tell the reading world as fairly 
as he can just what the real merits of a book 
are, and not what the author and his friends 
would like to have it think they are. We 
have learned by years of observation that the 
better a work is and the more strong the real 
claim of the author upon public attention the 
less likelihood there is of any effort to influ- 
ence the notices of the book. When an appeal 
is made it suggests to the experienced re- 
viewer that he may expect some weakness in 
the book concerned. This does not follow 
always, but it does in a large majority of 
instances. 

Good policy, therefore, as well as a proper 
self-respect on the part of an author—unless 
there be really exceptional reasons, as, of 
course. there may be at times—are most con- 
sistent with an entire abstinence from effort 
to influence the reviews which may be pub- 
lished of his books. His solicitude is natural, 
and we readily admit that some journals habit- 
ually seem less careful to be fair and wise than 
they ought and that occasionally mistakes 
are made by even the most competent review- 
ers. But in nine cases out of ten nothing is 
gained by an attempt to influence a notice be- 
forehand. Afterwards, when an error of fact 
has been made any respectable journal stands 
ready to correct it promptly upon its being 
courteously and plainly proved. But when 
the alleged error is a mere difference of opinion 
no author has aright to expect notice to be 
taken of his remonstrances. It is well to re- 
member, also, that there is no use in being 


angry because a critic has condemned one’s , 


book. Whether he be right or wrong the only 


proper course for the author is to keep calm 
and write a better book next time. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY IN JAPAN. 

The missionary is Rev. M. L. Gordon, M. D., 
one of those sent out by the American Board, 
and his book is based upon his personal remi- 
niscences and observations. ~ It is not an auto- 
biography, although it is infused with his 
genial individuality. It is rather a sort of 
panorama in which appear pictures and other 
facts of many kinds which throw light upon 


the life and work, the encouragements and. 


hindrances of the Christian missionaries in 
Japan. It portrays the country itself—the 
Japan of the past and the Japan of today. It 
supplies information about the wonderful po- 
litical and material development of the nation, 
showing to how large an extent the new Japan 
is the product of Christian influences. It bears 
graphic testimony to the fidelity and self-sac- 
rifice of the early native converts and. de- 
scribes the encouraging spiritual outlook for 
the future. It is free from any professional 
tone and occupies the point of view of a culti- 
vated Christian gentleman, loyal to the cause 
of missions yet able to regard the subject can- 
didly and to discuss it discriminatingly. 

Among others, two specially important 
truths are suggested by Dr. Gordon. One is 
that upon missionary ground there is greater 
embarrassment than elsewhere because of ex- 
cessive denominationalism, even when the 
representatives of different Christian bodies 
labor with a considerable degree of harmony. 
Dr. Gordon says plainly that a Japanese na- 
tional church, if wisely brought about, would 
be a great blessing. The history of Christian 
missions in Japan has made prominent alike 
the gravity of the peril growing out of secta- 
rianism and ‘he almost impossibility of avoid- 
ing it. The author writes guardedly and seems 
to feel more intensely than he has thought it 
wise to speak. But his picture of the situa- 
tion is impressive, and no reader can avoid 
the wish that some safe way may be discovered 
to a real union of believers in such mission 
fields before it be too late. 

The other significant truth is this, that dif- 
ferent divisions of the human race may be ex- 
pected to develop different types of the Chris- 
tian religion, at one in essentials and alike 
truly and unmistakably Christian, yet varying 
noticeably in some details. Truths which are 
brought to the front in one nation by the char- 
acter of its people or the other conditions of its 
spiritual development may lie comparatively 
in the background elsewhere, yet the vital 
principles of the gospel may be held alike by 
all. Dr. Gordon does not teach that the Chris- 
tianization of Japan is to bear fruit for the re- 
mainder of the world in any modification of 
the relations and proportions of spiritual 
truths, but his valuable chapter, Comparative 
Religion asa Matter of Experience, suggests 
this indirectly, yet forcibly. Christianity, al- 
though finally defined in its essential verities, 
nevertheless still is in-progress of develop- 
ment and of adaptation to human needs. This 
is an irresistible inference from the story of 
its beginnings in Japan. 

The volume is rich in interest and value and 
is one of the most important of recent addi- 
tions to the literature of missions. [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 

FRANCE UNDER THE REGENCY. 


The porch of this structure is as big as the 
house. Mr. J. B. Perkins, the author, has en- 
titled the volume France Under the Regency, 
with a Review of the Administration of Louis 
XIV. An equally suitable title would be 
France Under Louis XIV., with a Review of 
the Regency, for not only are the first nine 
of the eighteen chapters of the volume de- 
voted to Louis XIV. and his reign, but also 
they leave at least as definite and prominent 
impression upon the reader’s mind as do the 
remaining chapters. The best title would be 
France Under Louis XIV. and the Regent, or 
some other indicating the practically equal 
importance of the two divisions of the book, 
which really is more serviceable than its title 
intimates, because the conspicuous value of 
the author’s work is as evident in that part of 


the book intended by him to be comparatively 
subordinate as in that intended to be first in 
importance. 


Students of French history have a great ad-. 


vantage over many others in the fact that the 
French Government is so enlightened. It has 
outgrown the childishness which still with- 
holds from the public the state papers of the 
past centuries and thus hinders the historian 
from obtaining knowledge to which the world 
has a right and which, if obtainable, would 
illumine many of the dark pages of history 
and establish the truth finally as to many im- 
portant subjects. The French authorities fol- 
low the wise policy of aiding, instead of hin- 
dering, competent scholars of the past, a pol- 
icy which most other European governments, 
not excepting even the English, still need to 
adopt. : 

Mr. Perkins, therefore, has found abundant 
material for his book and he has made wise 
and skillful use of it. He possesses also an 
easy, agreeable manner which renders his 
chapters rich in interest from cover to cover. 
He has succeeded well in two most yital 
respects. He has delineated with clearness, 
and even vividness, the characteristics of the 
country and the times considered. He has 
portrayed individual character in not less 
graphic, and evidently accurate, terms. We 
do not know where to look for more probably 
faithful portraits of Louis XIV., the Duke of 
Orleans, Colbert, Cardinal Dubois, John Law 
and the other conspicuous persons of the 
period. The chapters which discuss the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, the history of 
the Mississippi Company and similar political 
or otherwise important subjects also are ad- 
mirably full, clear and readable. 

Many other works have been published upon 
the author’s general theme and his task neces- 
sarily has been that of restatement, rather 
than primary announcement, of the facts. 
But no intelligent reader will pronounce such 
a work as his superfluous. There always is 
room for so excellent a book as this and it 
will take a high place in the already volumi- 
nous literature of its topic. The picture of 
France which it presents is sad and in many 
particulars shameful, yet it is truthful and 
most instructive and, alike in its trustworthi- 
ness and its spirited coloring, it does credit to 
the author, [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00.] 


RELIGIOUS, 


The late Rev. Henry Allon, D. D., of Lon- 
don, filled a much wider sphere of usefulness 
than that of a mere preacher, yet preaching 
was the principal work of his life and to 
preach was his glory and his joy. No other 
memorial, therefore, could be more appro- 
priate to him than this volume of his dis- 
courses, The Indwelling Christ and Other Ser- 
mons [Thomas Whittaker. $1.75], which was 
published in connection with the completion 
of his fifty years in the ministry and the final 
proofs of which he corrected only a day or 
two before his death. It will find many read- 
ers on this side of the Atlantic as well as on 
the other. It contains nineteen sermons, ap- 
parently examples of his ordinary Sabbath 
work. They are pre-eminently spiritual and 
practical, the fruit of deep religious experience 
and adapted to the needs of a diversified and 
thoughtful congregation. They are intellec- 
tually strong and stimulating and sometimes 
strikingly fresh. The preacher’s wide range 
of reading is exhibited in his illustrations and 
allusions. Moreover, although they are suited 
to cultured hearers, there is hardly a thought 
or a word which is above the comprehension 
of the more simple minds. All who read them 
will prize them and to those who knew and 
loved Dr. Allon they will bring back his very 
tone and manner. : 

An American Presbyterian pastor, Rey. 
Jobn H. Kerr, has written An Introduction to 
the Study of the Books of the New Testament 
{Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50] to whieh Pro- 
fessor Warfield of Princeton Seminary contrib- 
utes a commendatory introduction. The com- 
mendation appears to us to be above the merit 
of the performance. The book has too easy 


‘solutions for the real difficulties of Biblical 


science; it takes for granted too many things 
stili in dispute, A large share of it is made 
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up by the facile process of direet quotation 
from standard works, which are sometimes 
presented with no indication of their sources. 
Too much is made of negative arguments. 
Frequently such an expression recurs as, ‘‘ the 
authenticity of this book was never ques- 
tioned until 1820 A.D.’ The second-rateness 
of the author’s judgments is incidentally dis- 
closed in his remarks on the epistle to the 
Galations. We preserve his quotation marks: 

Indeed, ‘‘its every sentence so completely 
reflects the life and character of the apostle to 
the Gentiles that its genuineness has not been 
seriously questioned,” except by a very few, 
and they are of the ultra-rationalistic school 
of Dutch critics who question everything. It 
may then be said that ‘‘he who denies its 
genuineness pronounces on himself the sen- 
tence of incapacity to distinguish false from 
true.” 

To the last sentence is apnended the follow- 
ing footnote, ‘‘ Quoted by Dean Howson in 
Bible Commentary.’ When the author comes 
to the writings of Paul, he alludes to him as 
“this remarkable man.” A little further we 
read: ‘A few words must be written about 
the character of this great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. He was a great man in every sense of 
the word, etc.’”’ The book may be a conven- 
ient manual for some purposes, but it is 
neither careful nor scholarly. 

It is enough to say of the reissue of William 
Lee’s Inspiration of Holy Scripture [Thomas 
Whittaker, $2.50] that no change seems to 
haye been made since its appearance nearly 
forty years ago, no notice is taken of the 
intense activity of our own age on the sub- 
ject of inspiration. For those who wish from 
historical motives to transport themselves 
into the midst of the controversy as it stood in 
the fifties the present book will serve the 
purpose admirably—except that the type is 
somewhat worn.——Dr. A. T. Pierson, the 
temporary successor of Mr. Spurgeon, is the 
compiler of Answered Prayer [Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. 25 cents], which turns out to be, not 
a history of petitions already granted but 
mainly a blank-book with compartments in 


. which a record may be kept of dates at which 


prayers are begun, the particular requests, the 
special promises pleaded and the dates and 
circumstances of the answers. This is reduc- 
ing prayer to a more mechanical level than we 
like. There may be believers whom such me- 
thodical prayer may aid, but we should as 
soon expect our children to keep a formal rec- 
ord of their requests and our own answers for 
their encouragement as one of the divine. 

The annual volume of Sermons by the Mon- 
day Club [Cong. 8.8. & Pub. Society. $1.25] 
is out. It is the eighteenth, a fact which 
speaks for itself. The list of the names of the 
members of the club shows what is to be ex- 
pected in respect to the quality of these ser- 
mons, and these expectations are fulfilled 
when the book is examined. Intelligent 
scholarship, aptness in exposition, skill in se- 
lecting salient points for treatment, spiritual 
tenderness and fervor and, last but not least, 
genuine interest—these excellences abound 
from cover to cover.— Our Birthdays [Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00] is anew volume by 
Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D., dedicated to the 
members of the Eliot congregation seventy 
years old or more. It consists chiefly of birth- 
day letters written by the author to such 
friends. He possesses rare qualifications for 
such correspondence and it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to find another collection of 
letters so rich in wise temporal counsel, in 
that culture which is the fruit of wide reading 
blended with profound reflection, in genial 
humor and in spiritual grace. It is an un- 
commonly interesting book and was written 
as amemorial of his own eightieth birthday 
and of the fiftieth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion. - 

POETRY. 4 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have issued 
a complete edition of Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s 
Poems [$2.50] in a handsome and substantial 
They are in many forms and treat of 
many and widely differing subjects. Few 
living poets have produced so much and there 
are few, indeed, whose verses are so uniformly 
charming and ennobling. Without parading 
or obtrudingit Mrs. Dorr always has cherished 


the purpose of uplifting and benefiting the 
reader as much as that of stirring his intellect 
and delighting his ear. We do not mean, of 
course, that all her poems have-an apparent 
moral or spiritual aim, but it is impossible to 
read her verse without feeling one’s self to be 
in communion with a spirit intent upon higher 
than merely earthly aims and pursuits. To 
make this impression as naturally and strongly 
as Mrs. Dorr makes it is to attain the highest 
success open to any poet. The volume will be 
a welcome addition to every family library 
and the more so because of the portrait of 
Mrs. Dorr which serves as its frontispiece.— 
The special pertinence of the title of Frank 
Dempster Sherman’s last book, Little-Folk 
Lyrics (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00] is not 
apparent. Most of the poetry is for the ma- 
ture rather than the young. But it is so sim- 
ple and clear and vivid, and often pictorial, 
and so pleasantly musical that it is sure to 
find favor. Welikethe poems very much and 
the publishers have issued them very taste- 
fully. 

In Clinton Scollard’s Songs of Sunrise Lands 
{Houghton, Mifin & Co. $1.00] there is less 
simplicity but more passion. The author has 
caught successfully the mood and spirit of the 
Orient and has infused his verse with the 
Eastern atmosphere. In a variety of meters, 
which he uses with easy mastery, he portrays 
legendary or actual scenes, and his book will 
give special pleasure to the returned traveler. 
Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis has shown a 
laudable ambition in The Song of America and 
Columbus or The Story of the New World 
[$1.00], and he possesses considerable power 
of graphic description in verse. But he never 
rises to any great hight either in conception 
or expression, and his work, to be honest 
about it, becomes somewhat monotonous. 
The almost unbroken use of the ten-syllable 
meter for nearly three hundred pages is a tax 
upon the reader. There is a great deal in the 
narrative which is interesting and well told, 
but it does not take rank among the poems 
which recur often to mind. ‘Two more vol- 
umes—Bitter-Sweet and Kathrina [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Each $1.25]—of the beauti- 
ful Cameo Edition of the late Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land’s writings are just out. Each contains a 
good etching and in each case the well-known 
poem is presented in most becoming and ap- 
propriate dress. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hon. J. D. Long, editor of The Republican 
Party: Its History, Principles and Policies 
[M. W. Hazen Co. $2.75], claims for the work 
in his preface a permanent value as a concise 
yet substantial history of the party. It is 
composed of contributions by Senators Frye, 
Chandler and Hawley and Messrs. Burrows, 
Raum, McKinley, Lodge and others. It cer- 
tainly includes many facts of interest and im- 
portance. But it is distinctly and recklessly 
partisan and we cannot commend it any more 
than we could commend a similar volume 
issued under Democratic auspices. Its pur- 
pose is not to present a comprehensive, 
exact and candid history of the Republican 
party, one which any impartial and discrimi- 
nating foreign political student would find 
himself able and glad to approve after thor- 
ough investigation. Itis awholesale, gushing 
exaltation of the Republican party and an 
equally unqualified condemnation of the Dem- 
ocratic. It sometimes is conspicuously un- 
fair, as is evinced by the fact that Mr. Lodge 
cites in a table, with the severest condemna- 
tion, the official changes made under President 
Cleveland’s administration but does not allude 
to the performances of Mr. Clarkson during 
the earlier portion of President Harrison’s 
term. Fairness would have prompted a com- 
parison of the two administrations in this re- 
spect. Ina word, it may be said that a book 
of this sort is discreditable to any party and 
to all responsible for it. 

Part Il. of The Gentleman’s Magazine Li- 
brary: English Topography (Houghton, Miffin 
& Co. $2.50], edited by G. L.Gomme, F.S. A., 
in which is a classified collection. of the chief 
contents of the Gentleman’s Magazine from 
1731 to 1868, deals with Cambridgeshire and 
Cumberland. It is a work of special interest 
to antiquaries and genealogists. It describes 


country seats, parish“churches, etc., and goes 
into details, e. g., in regard to monuments, in- 
scriptions, etc., instructively. Im its way it 
is awork of unique and large significance and 
its value will increase from year to year. The 
old Gentleman’s Magazine was a treasury of 
information, of which the cream is being trans- 
ferred to these volumes. The Story of Sicily 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50], in the Story of 
the Nations series, is by the late Prof. E. A. 
Freeman. He has narrated its history down 
to the end of the Roman dominion and he in- 
tended to write another volume covering the 
time from the coming of the Saracens onward. 
It is learned yet popular and graphic and is 
well supplied with maps and illustrations. 

Dr. C. A. Stoddard has been in Spain as well 
as in Gibraltar and Tangier, and in his new 
book, Spanish Cities [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50], he tells his experiences agreeably. He 
blends his own observations with the facts of 
history with skill and describes travel and 
sight-seeing in that part of the world so that 
the reader wishes to visit it. A number of ex- 
cellent photographs add much to the reader’s 
pleasure. My. P. L. Ford has edited, for the 
Fiction, Fact and Fancy series, The Writings 
of Columbus [Charles L. Webster & Co. 75 
cents]. These include his letters to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, Raphael Sanchez and 
others, the Privileges of Columbus, a deed of 
entail, his will, etc., and just now, of course, 
they possess special interest. Inan extended 
introduction Mr. Ford discusses the man “and 
his deeds and suggests that his writings re- 
veal what he was like. 

THE MAGAZINES. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra [$3.00] for October 
opens with a strong paper on The History and 
Definition of Higher Criticism, by Prof. How- 
ard Osgood, D. D., sharply condemning the un- 
scientific use of the term ‘‘ higher criticism”’ 
and showing itsimpropriety. Dr. A. W. Archi- 
bald discusses Minute Prediction and Modern 
Doubt, emphasizing the fact and the impor- 
tance of Messianic Prophecy. Rev. J. E. 
Walker has an interesting article on Duality. 
Rev. W. E. Barton offers an able critique of 
Professor Driver’s Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament. Carey, the Founder 
of Modern Missions, is Rev. D. L. Leonard’s 
subject. Mr. C. B. Warring, Ph.D., writes 
about Professor Huxley versus Genesis I., ex- 
posing the weakness of Professor Huxley’s 
position. Rev. 8S. B. Goodnow discusses the 
text, ‘‘ We shall not all sleep’ with reference 
to the theory of Rev. Dr. E. B. Fairfield, the 
late Rev. Dr. I. P. Warren and others, that 
there will be no day of judgment, resurrection 
and coming of Christ hereafter, opposing the 
theory earnestly. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull’s 
paper, Jonah in Nineveh, originally published 
in the Journal of Biblical Literature is re- 
printed. 

The November New England Magazine [$3.00] 
has several excellent Whittier articles, in par- 
ticular Mr. W. 8S. Kennedy’s illustrated In 
Whittier’s Land, and has three other carefully 
written and richly illustrated papers: The 
Home of Black Hawk, by I. B. Richman; Old 
Hadley, by Julia T. Bayne; and Wellesley Col- 
lege, by Louise M. Hodgkins. The minor con- 
tributions also are of first-rate quality. The 
Eclectic [$5.00] contains The Life Mask of 
Keats, a poem by Mrs. Moulton from the dAcad- 
emy ; Mr. Maxim’s paper on Progress in Aerial 
Navigation, from the Fortnightly ; anda choice 
selection of the other most significant contri- 
butions to the leading English magazines. 
The Cottage Hearth [$1.50] continues as diver- 
sified, practical and entertaining as ever. It 
is an excellent family publication.—So is 
Good Housekeeping [$2.00], the title of which in- 
dicates its special aim.— Godey’s [$3.00] opens 
with A Strange, Sad Company, a novelette by 
Molly E. Seawell. Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 
has charge of its department, The Home.— 
The Herald of Health [M. L. Holbrook. $1.00) 
also treats vital matters in a vigorous and 
commendable manner. 

Turning back to some of the October maga- 
zines, which are a little late, here is the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics [$2.50]. It has two 
articles of pre-eminent importance—The Na- 
tional Traits of the Germans as Seen in Their 
Religion, by Prof. Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., a 
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study of the historical development of religion 
in Germany. Dr. Pfleiderer prophesies that 
“the German element in Protestantism will 
triumph completely over every foreign admix- 
ture, whether Romanism, Hellenism or Semi- 
tism.”’ The otheris International Quarrels and 
Their Settlement, by L. H. West, LL. D., who 
concludes that thereisa growing feeling against 
recourse to war and that in time disarma- 
ment by degrees may come.— Another highly 
valuable publication is the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics [George H. Ellis. $2.00]. Bernard 
Moses, under-the title Legal Tender Notes in 
California, describes the condition of things in 
California during the War of the Rebellion. 
Professor Taussig discusses Reciprocity tem- 
perately and wisely. C.F. Dunbar deals with 
another timely subject, The Bank-Note Ques- 
tion, and William Hill with Colonial Tariffs. 
An interesting communication about Retail 
Prices under the McKinley Act is introduced 
in the Notes. 

The July-September issue of the Journal of 
American Folk-Lore (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 
is just at hand. It has papers on such topics 
as Reminiscences of Pennsylvania Folk-Lore, 
Observations of Primitive Ritual, Supersti- 
tions in Georgia, ete. In its way it is both in- 
teresting and permanently valuable.——The 
October Nurse [Nurse Publishing Co. $1.00] 
deals practically with the needs of the sick 
and their nurses, and Physical Education [Tri- 
angle Publishing Co. $1.00] deals with the 
broader theme suggested by its title. It issen- 
sible and varied but contains little which is 
, distinctive. 


NOTES. 

— It is stated that William Morris has 
been offered the poet laureateship of England 
and has declined. 

— The authorized biographer of Whittier 
is Mr. 8. T. Pickard, editor of the Portland, 
Me., Transcript, whose wife is Whittier’s niece. 

— The government of India has issued 
strict regulations against the introduction of 
pirated editions of English copyrighted books 
into that country. 
family of Keats, the poet, is extinct 
in England, but a nephew and many other 
relatives live in the United States, especially 
in Missouri and Kentucky. 

— More than 50,000 copies of Mr. J. M. 
Barrie’s story, The Little Minister, have been 
sold already. The little town referred to is 
Kirriemuir in Forfarshire. 

—— The United States Investor of Boston offers 
three prizes—$500, $300 and $200, respectively 
—tor the three best essays, not over a column 
each in length, about any American city or 
town. 

—— Dr. Edward Schubert, owner of the 
largest known Paracelsus library, has just 
died at Frankfort-on-the-Main. He had made 
a specialty for many years of works on Par- 
acelsus and pharmaceutical alchemy. His 
library is to be sold intact, if possible. 


M. Zola’s last book, Le Débacle, on the plea 
that it tends to disturb the public peace. As 
the story is harmless, it is hinted that some 
friend of the author has contrived to get the 
book prohibited in order to advertise it, 


—— The fifteenth volume of Mr. B. F. Ste- 
vens’s Fac-Similes of Manuscripts Relating to 
America is done, It contains a mass of cor- 
respondence about the visit of Arthur Lee 
and Mr. Sayre to Berlin in 1777, and the rob- 
bery of Lee’s dispatch box at the instigation 
of the British minister. 

— Count Tolstoi has just deposited his 
Memoirs, including a large MS. diary, with 
the curator of the Rumyanzoff Museum, the 
condition being made that they shall not be 
published until he has been dead ten years. 
He is now finishing his new work, which, it is 
stated, deals severely with the militarism of 
modern Europe. 

— Victor Hugo once replied to Charles 
Hugo, who had said, ‘‘ Job and the Bible were 
commonplace”’: ‘‘ Don’t talk about things you 
know nothing of. Know that Job is one of 
the greatest masterpieces of the mind. To- 
morrow, if all literature was to be destroyed 
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and it was left to me to retain one work-only, 
I should save Job.” 

—— A professor of philosophy in the Univer- 

sity of Pesth, Hungary, says the Publishers’ 
Weekly, recently stole a text-book on logic 
bodily from the works of Wundt and Von 
Orttingen, the famous Germans. Furthermore, 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences proceeded 
to ‘‘érown”’ the plagiarist and elect him to 
membership! Now the mischief is out and it 
is questionable who feels the worst. 
Mr. N. P. Gilman, secretary of the As- 
sociation for the Promotion of Profit Sharing, 
well known as the editor of the Literary World 
and the New World, is to edit for the Associa- 
tion a periodical, Employer and Employed, in 
which profit sharing and kindred reforms will 
be advocated. It will be published for the 
Association by George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin 
Street, Boston. 

— <A very interesting, although hastily 
gathered, collection of paintings, drawings 
and pieces of sculpture was exhibited in the 
National Academy of Design in New York 
City during Columbus week. Messrs. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. offered the original drawings by 
Miss Allegra Eggleston for her sister’s new 
book, The Story of Columbus, and the Century 
Company furnished interesting water-color 
views of the World’s Fair buildings. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Houghton, Mifjiin & Co. Boston. 


DorotHy Q. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. pp. 131. 
$1.50. 

THE NEW LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. Translated 
by C. E. Norton. pp. 168, $1.25. 

WINTERBOROUGH. By Eliza O: White. pp. 350. 
$1.25. 

A WONDER-BOOK FOR GIRLS AND Boys. By Na- 


thaniel Hawthorne. pp. 210. $3.00. 
In THE LEVANT. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
vols, pp.290 and 568. $5.00. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
THE FALLOW FIELD. By JuliaC. R. Dorr. $3.00. 
3ARON TRUMP’S MARVELLOUS UNDERGROUND JOUR- 
NEY. pp. 235. $2.00. 
Roberts Brothers. Boston. 
Porms. By Philip Bourke Marston. pp. 413. $2.00. 
SELECTIONS FROM ISAAC PENINGTON. pp. 113. 75 


cents. 
Cong. S.S.& Pub. Soe. Boston. 
BILLOW PRAIRIE. By Joy Allison. pp. 369. 
D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 
BABYLAND. Compiled by the Editors of Wide Awake. 
pp. 104. 75 cents. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


Two 


$1.50. 


Boston. 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By Lucretia P. Hale. pp. 
216. 40 cents. 
D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
LEAVES AND FLOWERS. By Mary A.Spear. pp.103. 
30 cents. 
James H. Farle. Boston. 
THE REVELATION. By Rey. T. P. Briggs. pp. 145. 
75 cents. 
Brown Thurston Co. Portland, Me. 
by J. S.C. Ab- 


HISTORY OF THE STATE OF MAINE. 
bott. pp. 608. $3.50. 

THURSTON GENE: ALOGIES. 

Thurston. pp. 744. $5.00. 

Anson D. F. Randouph & Co. 

A CHILD OF THE PRECINCT. 


Compiled by Brown 


New York. 
By Sarah Doudney. 


pp. 292. $1.50. 

Up AND DOWN THE HousE. By Anna Warner. pp. 
231. | $1.00. 

er ELDER BROTHER. By Sarah S. Baker. pp. 298. 
1.50. 

THE BABY’s JOURNAL. Compiled byS. Alice Bray. 
pp. 40. $1.50. 

THE LAs’ Day. By Imogen Clark. pp.52. 60 cents. 

AUNT LIEFY. By Annie T. Slosson. pp.50. 60cents. 

DAILY STEPS UPWARD. pp. 365. 75 cents. 

Men’s THOUGHTS FOR MEN. Compiled by Rose 


Porter. pp.130. 50 cents. 


PRINCE DIMPLE ON, His TRAVELS. By Mrs. G. A. 


Paull. pp.149. $1.25. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
PLAYTHINGS AND PARODIES. By Barry Pain. pp. 
310. $1.00. 
ier TEA. By V. Schallenberger, pp. 187. 50 
cents 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS AND THE GREAT PLOT. By 
Lina Eckenstein. pp.1(0. 75 cents. 
NUTCRACKER AND MOUSE KING. By E. T. A. Hoff- 
man. pp.198. 75 cents. 
FINN AND His COMPANIONS. 
pp. 182. 75 cents. 

STORIES FROM FAIRYLAND. By George Drosines. 
pp.153. 75 cents. 

A CHINA Cup. By Felix Volkhovsky. pp. 176. 75 


By Standish O’Grady. 


cents. 
THE FEATHER. By F. H. M. Hueffer. pp. 212. 75 
cents. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 


THE GREAT STREETS OF THE WORLD. By Richard 
Harding Davis and Others. pp. 253. $4.00. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE Poor. By J. A. Riis. pp. 
300. $2.50. 

THREE PLAYS. By W.E. Henley and R. L. Steven- 
son, pp. 250. $2.00. 

ALCUIN AND THE RISE OF THE Naren tee SCHOOLS. 
By Prof. A. F. West. pp. 205. $1. 

CARLYLE’S BATTLES OF Ppeiese ate THE GREAT. 
Edited by Cyril Ransome. pp. 245. $1.50. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
Lo eit, GOSPEL. By J. M. P. Otts, LL.D. pp. 
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By W: M. B. 
Petrie. pp. 201. $1.50. 

THE AINU OF JAPAN. By Rey. John Batchelor. pp. 
331. $1.50. 

Century Co. New York. , 

Oup ITALIAN MASTERS. By Timothy Cole and W.J. - 
Stillman. pp. 282. $10.00. 

FAITH HEALING, CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND KIN- 
DRED PHENOMENA. By J. M. Buckley, LL.D. pp. 
308. $1.25. ; 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer. pp. 395. $6.00. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Monica, THE MESA MAIDEN. 


EGYPt. 


New York. 
By Mrs. Evelyn Ray- 


mond. pp. 357. $1.25. 
In BLUE CREEK CANON. By AnnaC. Ray. pp. 310. 
$1.25. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 
FROM ABRAHAM TO pealyy By H. A. Harper. pp. 
235. $1.00. 
Frederick Warne & Co. New York. 
A MopERN RED RipiInG Hoop. By C. A. Jones. 
pp. 228. $1.25. 
American Book Co. 
AMERICAN MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
Bailey: pp.160. 35 cents. 
J. B. Lippincott. Philadetphia. 
Nicut ErcuHines. By A.R.G. pp.115. $1.25. 
AXEL EBERSEN. By André Laurie. pp. 286. $1.50. 
BY SUBTLE FRAGRANCE HELD. Ry Mary F.Stevens. 
pp. 206. $1.00. 

Searle & Gorton. Chicago. 
ASLUMBER SONG. By NinaL. Morgan. pp. 124. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 

THE HOLY ORDINANCE OF MARRIAGE. Arranged 

by Rey. G. E. Merrill. pp. 47. 60 cents. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
AN EXQUISITE FOOL. pp. 227. 50 cents. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
WorRDS FOR THE ANxious. By M. B. Williams. 
pp. 40. 25 cents. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. 
Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE ON THE ORIGIN AND NATURE 
OF GOVERNMENT. By F. I. Herriott. pp. 51. 25 
cents. 


‘ 


New York. 
By Prof..M. A. 


Robert Clarke & Co. Cincinnati. 
BIBLICAL SCHOLARSHIP AND INSPIRATION. By L. J. 
Evansand H. P.Smith. pp. 139. 50 cents. 
F,. I. Neeley. Chicago. 
By Jules Claretie. pp. 248. 50 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK- 


HYPNOTISM. 


July-September. 


LORE. 
October. THE NURSE. 
November. LipPINCOT?’s.—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING.— 


AMERICAN HISTORY.—ECLECTIC.—NEW ENGLAND. 
—H®@RALD OF HEALTH.—ATLANTIC.—REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS.—COTTAGE HEARTH.—CENTURY.—ART 
AMATEUR.—CHAUTAUQUAN.—TWO TALES.—A MER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS. 


THE true test of a baking powder is well known to 
every housekeeper. It is to try it in making bread, 
cake, etc., and we are of the opinion that it will be 
impossible to remove from the minds of our house- 
wives the conviction long ago formed from the 
application of this practical test, that the Royal does 
make the best, the most and the most wholesome. 


4. C. Armstrong & Son 


HAVE NOW READY. 


L. 
Thirty Wears Among South Sea 
Cannibals. 


The Story of John G. Paton. 
TOLD FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


By JAMES PATON. With 45 full-page illustrations from 
original designs. Large 12mo at pages. Handsomely 
bound in illuminated cloth, #50 


The service of a gifted Artist ie been employed to 
make this Book every way attractive. The 
story is ‘* fascinating in some parts 
as many a romance.” 


Story of the Life of 
Mackay of Uganda. 
TOLD FOR BOYS. 


By his sister. With many saat a bined ss 
ound in illuminated cloth, large 1 


“4 veritable romance of noble nesueaee Times. 
“The story is charmingly told—no boy will miss a 
page of this book.”—Jiterary World. 


From the Pulpit to the Palm Branch 


A Memorial of C. H. SpPURGEON—A sequel to the only 
Authorized Life. 


With Five Memorial Sermons. 


BY REV. A. T. PIERSON, D.D. 


Including Verbatim Reports of the Last Two Ad- 
dresses by Mr. Spurgeon, and the Last Two Articles 
he wrote, WITH A NEW PORTRAIT and other illus- 
trations, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


A.C. Armstrong & Son, 51 E. 10th St., N. Y : 


10 November 1892 


Griggs’ German Philosophical Classics 


For English Readers and Students. 


Issued under the editorial supervision of Prof. 
GEO. S. MORRIS, Ph.D. Devoted to 
a critical exposition of the master- 
pieces of German thought. 


List of Volumes Issued. 


L— 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. A 
Critical Exposition. By GrorcE 8. Mor- 
Ris, Ph.D. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
1 ee 
Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism. 
A Critical Exposition. By JoHn Watson, 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy, Queen’s 
University. $1.25. 
I1I.— 


Fichte’s Science of Knowledge. A Criti- 
cal Exposition. By C. C. Evererr,D.D., 
Proiessor of Theology in Harvard Uni- 
versity. $1.25. 


Hegel’s Esthetics. A Critical Exposi- 
tion. By J.S.Kepney,S.T.D., Professor 
in the Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, 
Minn., $1.25. 

V.— 


Kant’s Ethics. A Critical Exposition. 


By President Noaw PortrEr. $1.25. 
VI.— 


Hegel’s Philosophy of the State and 
or History. <A Critical Exposition. By 
GrorGE S. Morris, Ph.D. $1.25. 

_ VIL— j 


Leibniz’s New Essays Concerning the 
Human Unpersranpina. A Critical Ex- 
position. By Joun Dewey, Ph. D., of the 
University of Michigan. $1.25. 

Vill.— 

Hegel’s Logic. A Book on the Genesis 
of the Categories of the Mind. A Critical 
Exposition. By Witr1am T. Harris, 
LL.D., U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
16mo, 436 pages, $1.50. 


What Is Said of the Series. 


“ Griggs’ Philosophical Series is the most valu- 
able philosophical publication for popular purposes 
which has appeared in this country. It is not a 
mere translation or republication of the great Ger- 
man masters but a critical exposition.”— Christian 
Intelligencer, New York. 


“The publication of these hand-books marks an 
epoch in the history of philosophical studies in this 
country and should be encouraged.’’— Boston Adver- 
tiser. 


“These excellent books, as remarkable for ability 
as for clearness, will do much to clear the way and 
make the mastery of the German systems a vom- 
paratively easy task.’ — New York Examiner. 


“ This philosophical series, which would do credit 
to the press of Leipzig or Oxford, says much for the 
progress of philosophical study in America.’ — 
Canadian Methodist Magazine, Toronto. 


“This Series of Philosophical Classics, edited by 
Prof. George 8. Morris, of Michigan, and published 
in the enterprising city of Chicago, deserves to be 
much better known than it has hitherto beemto stu- 
dents of German philosophy on this side of the 
Atlantic. The exposition of the work taken in hand 
is full and minute.” — Mind, London, England. 


‘One of the most valuable literary enterprises of 
the day. Each volume is a condensed presenta- 
tion made by an author who combines thorough 
philosopbical study with literary talent and who 
has made a specialty of the philosopher whose work 
is interpreted.’— Boston Traveller. 


‘‘This series is one of those educational works in 
which every friend of sound learning has an inter- 
est.””— New York Independent. 


These books are bound in uniform style,in brown 
silk cloth. The eight volumes, put up in a neat 
paper bow, will be sent express paid, on receipt of 
$10, by the publishers. 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO. 


262 & 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE E. & S. TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


has been imitated, but never equaled. 
= Price list free on application to 
BE. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 

IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO,’8S AUTHORIZED 


BRANTWOOD EDITION OF RUSKIN’S WoRKS 


With Special Introductions by Prof. CHARLES Exior Norton. 
Now ready in twenty-one volumes. 
“Messrs. Charles E. Merrill & Co. publish the only authorized edition of the writings of Mr. John Ruskin, and among 


the different American editions which have appeared from time to time the only one which is worthy of a permanent pluce 
un a well-stocked library.”’—RICHARD H. STODDARD, in Mail and Eapress. 


The price of the unillustrated volumes is $1.50 each, and the volumes with the full-page 
illustrations, $2.75 each. Descriptive circular mailed free. 


TO PASTORS AND MUSIC COMMITTEES. 


We will send free a returnable copy of the new Hymn Book. 


THE CHURCH HYMNARY. 


By EDWIN A. BEDELL. 


Rey. EDWARD G. SELDEN, South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass., says: ‘My words in 
favor of the Church Hymnary must all be superlatives. Personally Iam more and more enthusiastic over 
its excellencies, and I haye yet to hear from the people anything but praise. Iam confident that its use 
will cause a revolution in congregational singing. The best of the old tunes are in the collection, and the 
new ones are singable and attractive.” ‘ 


The Church Hymnary may also be had with the Church Psalter based on the Au- 
thorized Version, arranged by HENRY VAN Dykkz, D. D.; or with the Psalter based on the 
Revised Version, arranged by T. RALston Smiru, D. D. 


Descriptive pamphlet containing specimen pages and price list sent free to any address. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


Does the Bible contain 
: Scientific Errors ? 


In the November number of THe Century Maca- 
ZINE this question is asked by Prof. Chas. W. Shields 
of Princeton, and answered by him with an emphatic 


The article is one of rare interest. It answers a great number of the questions that 
are now foremost in the world’s thought, and it will help to sustain and strengthen 
Christian faith everywhere. It is the beginning of a great series in THE CENTURY 
on SCIENCE AND RELIGION. ‘ The Effect of Scientific Study upon Religious Be- 
liefs ’’ will appear in the December CENTuRy. ‘‘ The Present State of Old Testament 
Criticism,’’ ‘‘ The Bible and the Assyrian Monuments,” etc., etc., are to follow. 

The November CENTURY contains also the most practical suggestion yet offered 
in the matter of opening the World’s Fair on Sunday —from the pen of BISHOP 
POTTER of New York. The number is one of the most interesting issues of a maga- 
zine evermade. In fiction it is especially strong, containing the first chapters of Mrs. 
BURTON HARRISON’s NEW NoveL OF NEW YORK SOCIETY, ‘‘ Sweet Bells Out 
of Tune,”’ as well as three noteworthy complete stories. 

Be sure to see the November CENTURY, ready Nov. 1st,— 35 cents, on all news- 
stands. New subscribers should begin with this issue, the first of a volume. The 
GREAT CHRISTMAS NUMBER ready December 1st. Remit to the publishers, or sub- 
scribe through dealers. $4.00a year. The Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


LOLOL DIPS xe 


Canon Farrar’s new work on the Ten 


Commandments, 
the colored portraits of Society 


bible are eoptanng MEN The Voice from Sinai; 


for ; 


9 The Eternal Bases of the Moral Law, 


By FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D. D. 
perhaps as much as our 


Svo, cloth, $1.50. 
ILLUSTRATED NOVEL. 


Still, it is the magazine as a whole 
which has made a place for it- 
self in the home, and which 
seems to appeal to 
EVERYBODY. 


Itused to be called a LADY’S BOOK— 
but now 


‘“When the sermons were preached they 
were listened to by immense congregations, in 
which there were many young men, and such 
of them as were published in areligious weekly 
in England called out much comment from 
working people. They will go now to a wide 
circle of earnest readers who will exert a most 
potent influence. They are marked by the 
deep learning, the broad and liberal spirit 
and the great force which have made Dr. Far- 
rar one of the foremost pulpit orators of the 
world. When so much is unsettled in the the- 
ological world it is a relief to come upon the 
‘eternal bases’ so irresistibly set forth in these 
discourses.’”’—The Albany Argus. 


= 


Our special proposition, 

‘“Gold Saved Gold,’’ 
will further interest you and 
it will pay you tosend stamp to 


GODEY PUBLISHING CO., 
21 Park Row, 
New York, 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK. 
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T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Wordsworth’s Poems (Selections). 


(HOLIDAY EDITION.) 
Illustrated in photogravure by E. H. Garrett. 
Printed on fine dekle-edge laid paper. 12mo, 
cloth, ornamental design, gilt top, cloth 
box, $2.50; full leather, gilt top, $3.50. 


Wordsworth’s Poems (Complete). 
(IMPERIAL EDITION.) 
Illustrated, cloth, full 12mo, gilt edge, gilt 
border lines, $1.50; library edition, 12mo, 

cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Handy Volume Classics. 

An entirely new line of standard books, in 
prose and poetry. Handy in size, carefully 
printed on good paper and bound in fault- 
less style; each volume is illustrated with a 
frontispiece and title-page in photogravure 
and most of the volumes have numerous 
additional illustrations by the best artists. 
Twenty-three volumes, comprising Lucile, 
Lady of the Lake, Idylls of the King, 
Robert Browning’s, Burns’s and Poe’s 
Works, Lalla Rookh, Sesame and Lilies, 
Cranford, etc. (other vols. in prepara- 
tion). 18mo, 4 white binding, gilt top, $1.00; 
cloth gilt, $1.00; full silk, $1.50; half calf, 
$2.00; half levant, $2.50 per vol. 
Catalogues giving complete list 

application. 


sent on 


Famous Types of Womanhood. 
By Sarau K. Bouton, author of ‘‘ Poor Boys 

who Became Famous,” etc. Lives of Marie 

Louise, Queen of Prussia, Madame Récamier, 

Jenny Lind, Miss Dix, ete.; with portraits, 

12mo, $1.50. 

No ‘books for young people are more popular 
than those by Mrs. Bolton, and this volume is 
one of the best of the series. 


The Imperial Edition of Standard 
Poetical Works. 

Printed on fine paper, with eight full-page 
original illustrations by the best artists, 
attractively bound in durable and uniform 
style; 20 volumes, full 12mo, cloth, gilt 
edges, gilt border lines, $1.50 per volume. 
Mrs. Browning, Robt. Browning, Milton, 

Scott, Tennyson, Shakspere, etc. Catalogues 

giving’ complete list sent on application. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C0., 


46 East 14th Street, New York. 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 


DR. CHARLES A. BRIGGS 
WRITINGS. 


The following books by Dr. Briggs 


fully define the author's post- 
tion, and are necessary to an 
understanding of the case. 


The Case Against Professor Briggs. 
Crown 8vo, paper, net, 50 cents. 


The Authority of Holy Seripture. 
Inaugural Address. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, paper, net, 50 cents. 


The Bible. the Church, and the 
Reasom. The Three Great Fountains of 
Divine Authority. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


Messianic Prophecy. The Prediction of 
the Fulfillment of Redemption through the 
Messiah. A critical study of the Messianic 
passages of the Old Testament in the order 
of their development. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


“ Sweet Bell 


ip 


Copyright, 18%, by The Century Cu. 


“He 1§ WAITING FOR ME.” 


s Out of Tune,” 


The Novel of New York Society, 


From “Sweet Bells Outof Tune,” tu The Century.” 


by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 


is one of the great fiction features of 
the’ new volume of THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE which begins with the No- 
vember number. Mrs. Harrison wrote 
“The Anglomaniacs,’’ and her new 
story even excels that in interest. It 
opens with a fashionable wedding. The 
illustrations are as striking as the text. 


The November ‘: Century ”’ 


is one Of the best numbers of a maga- 
zine ever issued. In it begins the great 
series on ‘‘ The Bible and Science,” 
opening with ‘‘ Does the Bible contain 
Scientific Errors?’ by Prof. Shields. 
Bishop Potter's article on Sunday and 
the World's Fair is here; also three 
complete stories. The centributors in- 
clude Lowell, Eggleston, T. B. Aldrich, 
Rudyard Kipling, General and Serator 
Sherman (a series of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters which passed between the 
brothers), Archibald Forbes, and other 
famous people. See this November num- 
ber. Begin a year's subscription with ut — 
price, $4.00. December willbe the great 
Christmas Number. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 


FALL ISSUES. 


x MAILED, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


ADAMS DAUGHTERS. By JULIA MACNAIR 
WRIGHT. 463 pp., 12mo, 4 illustrations, $1.50. 


An attractive story by a gifted writer. Women often 
ask, ‘‘ What shall we do fora living?” and three country 
maids answer this problem in this true tale. 

“The religious teachings of this story are beautiful, 
and we warmly commend it to our readers ’’ — Christian 
Observer. 

WHAT GIRLS CAN DO. 
tered unto, but to minister.” By Mrs. H. K. Pov- 
WIN. 463 pp., 12mo, 4 illustrations, $1.50. 

“A charming book, interesting, thrilling, instruct- 
ive, pure and helpful” — Central Baptist. 

A BAKER’S DOZEN. By FAYE HUNTINGTON. 
85 pp., 1émo, 2 illustrations, 60 cents. 

A well-told story of church work, illustrating the 
blessedness of Christian liberality. 

“Thirteen delightful young women, whom all will 
enjoy becoming acquainted with.’ — Interior. 

THE ANDERSONS: Brother and Sister. 
Ei AGNES GIBERNE. Ten illustrations, 12mo, 347 pp., 
$1.25. 

“A touching story: ... the moral teaching of the 
book is of the purest kind.” — Vew York Observer. 
BESIDE THE WATERS OF COMFORT. 

By AGNES GIBERNE. Sq., 24mo, 389 pp., gilt, $1.25. 

“ull of rich comfort and help.” — Observer. 

FAN FAN STORIES. By Mrs. F. I. B. SMITH. 
16m0, 283 pp., illustrated, 75 cents. 

“A delightful book for children; sure to find its way 
into our Sunday school libraries.” — Methodist Protestant. 
THE SILVER SHIELD SERIES. Ina box; 

attractive and unique; red and white binding, $1.00. 

Mother’s Last Words. Joe’s Calling. 

A Good Fight. Burning Lamps. 

“Very charming books for the little folks.”— Herald 
and Presbyter. 

LITTLE TOT SERIES. Six volumes for little 
children. Profusely illustrated, 16mo, in a box, $1.50. 

Sunnyside Homes. Grandma’s Happy Hour. 

Tales for Tots. | A Bundle of Stories. 
Grandpa’s Travels. Tot’s Favorite Pictures. 

THE STORY OF MARY JONES AND 
HER BIBLE; or the origin of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society. Illustrated, 16mo, 50 cents. 

A true story, well told and very readable. 

HINTS AND HELPS ON THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1893. By Rev. D. J. BurR- 


ae” D.D., and Rey. Jos—EPH D. BURRELL. 12mo, 
$1.25, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
304 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 

Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 211, 213 Wabash Ave. 

Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco, 735 Market St. 


“Not to be minis- 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
3 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
7 Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK Co. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


New York and London, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


THE NEW EXODUS. A Study of Israel. 
in Russia. By Haroip FREDERIC, author of 
“The Young Emperor,’ etc. 8yvo, illus- 
trated, $2.50. 


THE STORY OF ANCIENT SICILY. 
Pheenician, Greek and Roman. By E. A. 
FREEMAN. (No. 34 in the Story of the Na- 
tions Series.) Large 12mo, fully illustrated, ~ 
cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


FAIRY TALES OF INDIA. Collected 
and edited by JospeH Jacogs and illustrated 
by J. D. Batten. 12mo, $1.75. 

Mr. Jacobs follows up his ‘Celtic Fairy 
Tales” of last Christmas, and English Fairy 
Tales of the preceding one (of both of which 
new editions have been called for), by a selec- 
tion from the gorgeous fancy of the Kast. 


THE SCRIPTURES, HEBREW AND 
CHRISTEAN. Edited by the Rev. Ep- 
warD T. BARTLETT, D. D., Dean of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Divinity School of Phila- 
delphia, and by the Rev. Jonn P. Prrers, 
Ph. D., formerly Professor of Old Testament 
History and Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Part III., Coy- 
ERING THE NEw TESTAMENT, now ready. 
12mo, red edges, $2.00. 

Part I. Hesrew Story FROM THE CREATION 
TO THE ExILE. 12mo, red edges, $1.50. 

Part 11. Hesrew Lecistation, Tangs, Po- 
ETRY AND PROPHECY. 12mo, red edges, $1.50. 


NAMES AND THEIR MEANINGS. 
By Lrorotp Wagner. New edition, re- 
vised and corrected. 8vo, $1.50. 


THE BEST READING. A Classified 
Bibliography for Easy Reference. 4 vols., 
8vo. First series, $1.50; second series, 1877— 
1881, $1.00; third series, 1882-1886, $1.00; 
fourth series, 1877-1891, $1.00. 


AN ARTIST IN CRIME. 
By R. OrroLenctt. 
cloth, $1.00. 


** Notes on New Books, Volume II., No. I11., 
and Prospectus of the Story of the Nations 
Series sent on application. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and prac- 
tical. Special instruction in New Testament Greek 
and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens Sept. 15. 
Address Prof, F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


THE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Bo 

of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) < 

rive, 85th and séth Sts., New York. | 


a 


A Romance. 
16mo, paper, 50 cents ; 
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News from the Churches 


A COUNTRY CHURCH AT WORK. 
A country church in a hill town. Theusual 


_ problems—small membership, decreasing pop- 


ulation, few young people, a Jarge class of 
non-church-goers, degenerate descendants of 
a’ Christian ancestry in many cases, the 
church members absorbed in their work and 
practically hopeless concerning the conversion 
of their neighbors. 

Such was the situation of the church in 
Putney, Vt., Rev. F. F. Lewis, pastor. The 
one element of hope apparently iay in the 
Christian Endeavor idea. The two branches 
of the society trained the children and young 
people, but this gave no full share to adults. 
As avemedy a senior or aftiliated society was 
formed. Its meeting was the regular church 
prayer meeting and it was ruled by the En- 
deavyor pledge and rules. Through a prayer 
meeting committee the members could sug- 


- gest subjects, plan programs and sometimes 


‘certain things appear. 


Jead the meeting. The pastor appointed a 
lookout committee, consisting of three mem- 
bers from each school district of the parish. 
The duties of this committee were these: to 
hold conferences, to recoguize the responsi- 
bility of each division for the religious condi- 
tion of its district, to see that each family is 
visited at least once every three months and 
to report to the pastor in writing on the last 
day of each quarter. Blanks were furnished 
to be filled out with information concerning 
the number of families, number of calls made, 
names of new families or of those which had 
moved away, names of persons desiring read- 
ing matter and of recruits for the Sunday 
school, either in its main or home depart- 
ments, 

The work has gone on for a year and a half. 
No great revolution has been made. The 
workers are busy men and women, farmers 
and housekeepers. The number of calls made 
in a district varies from five to seventy. But 
Every three months, 
the pastor gets a bird’s-eye view of his whole 
parish. Cases of sickness or other need are 
reported to him immediately and he is helped 
in planning his calls. The church is brought 
nearer the community. The workers are 
brought nearer the pastor and come to under- 
stand something of his work. Often the re- 
ports are accompanied by personal letters, 
detailing experiences and giving additional 
information. In one part of the town one 
district reported seventeen families of which 
eleven attended no church. The district ad- 
joining reported eight families of which four 
attended no church. A Sunday school and 
preaching service was established, which has 
touched more or less directly every family in 
the two districts. The plan is simple and 
practical. It is one of the ways in which we 


_Inay hasten the coming of the kingdom. 


TWO CONNECTICUT COUNCILS. 

Two councils were held in representative 
churches of Connecticut Nov. 2, and the re- 
sult is worthy of note considering the type of 
thought of the two candidates, the unanimity 
of votes and the coincidence of so many cir- 
cumstances. 

Rey. G. H. Beard, Ph. D., was ordained and 
installed in the church of South Norwalk by a 


council to which thirty-one churches and six 


ministers were invited. Dr. Beard is thirty 
years of age, the Hooker fellow of his class in 


_ Yale divinity school, and has since spent two 


_ years in philosophical studies in Germany and 


at Yale. The council was impressed by his 
vandor and evident effort to state his ideas 
fully and correctly. His paper was complete 
and clear and showed not the crudeness of a 
novice but the understanding of one who had 
been over the ground many times. The nota- 
ble things about the paper and the searching 
examination which followed were, tirst, the 


~ modern and vitalizing type of thought which 
_ was shown and, second, the utter freedom and 


unreserve with which it was expressed. There 
was no trimming, no fear, no false pride. 

The onlyinspiration which he knows ofin the 
Bible is a spiritual enlightenment of the writ- 


ers for religious teaching. Any soul achieves” 
- eternal life whenever and wherever it turns 


bre ot 


to God. He inclines to believe there is no im- 
mortality save that which is achieved through 
a conscious obedience to God. He grounds 
the unity of Christ with God in a unity of eth- 
ical will which he puts as the substance of all 
spiritual being, hence the only infiniteness 
which Christ has is what God has in Him, and 
it is through His perfect character that He is 
one with God eternally and differentiated from 
us. He was questioned closely on these points 
and criticised as being too metaphysical, to 
which Professor Ladd retorted, ‘It is the 
council that is metaphysical.” While many 
hold widely different views the large council 
voted unanimously to sustain the examina- 
tion. 

The case was similar when on the same day 
the Center Church of Meriden, made pastor- 
less by the sad death of Rey. A. H. Hall last 
spring, installed Rey. J.C. Wilson, recently of 
Stonington, Yale Seminary ’88. He avowed 
himself a Christian pantheist, doubtless in the 
same sense in which Professor Phelps did 
twenty years ago. He did not question the 
effectiveness of repentance, no matter where 
exercised. His view of the Scripture is that 
which approves of higher criticism. He does 
not think of the second person of the Trinity 
as a crudely and self-consciously distinct in- 
dividual eternally. apart from the Father, but 
emphasizes His oneness with the Father with- 
out being a Unitarian. 

Of course these are but fragmentary hints at 
the type of thought of these two men, but the 
fact that Mr. Wilson was not even questioned 
on these central doctrines and that both were 
unanimously sustained by large councils of 
representative men certainly shows that a 
large freedom of theological thought is granted 
and enjoyed in Connecticut’and that no nar- 
row, provincial type of theology has dominion 
in this part of New England. It was the deeply 
Spiritual temper of these men and their evi- 
dent grasp upon the things of God on the one 
hand and upon needy humanity on the other 
that was seen and prized by the councils. 
Some of the most conservative fathers fee] 
that the churches are safe in the hands of 
these godly young men. WwW. J. M. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS. 

The Detroit Congregational Union has just 
fixed its appropriations for city mission pur- 
poses for the ensuing year. The amount is 
$2,600. Itis carrying on five separate missions. 
Its Fort Street Church, Rev. Jesse Povey, pas- 
tor, is rapidly approaching self-support, and 
will reach this point within a year or two at 
farthest. It now has 157 members, having 
added forty-four during the past year. All 
the departments of church work are well kept 
up and the people are full of energy and hope. 
At their present rate of growth they will soon 
be confronted with the problem of building a 
large edifice in front of their present commodi- 
ous chapel. This church isin a rapidly grow- 
ing section of the city and surrounded by a 
working class who are thrifty and intelligent. 

The Mt. Hope Church, Rev. William Mitch- 
ell, pastor, is more largely a mission enter- 
prise on account of its surroundings. It ‘has 
seventy-five members and carries on every 
branch of church work faithfully. Inaddition 
it has a girls’. sewing school with weekly meet- 
ings and a membership of nearly 100. This 
church is also situated in a working people’s 
section of the city and is doing a useful work. 

There is a German church whose pastor, 
Rev. F. A. P. Reikow, holds Sunday and 
midweek services in the German language. 
The work is still in.an experimental stage. 
In the same region a very interesting Po- 
lish work is being carried on. There are 
here in one solid mass 25,000 or more Poles, 
all Roman Catholics, intensely supezstitious 
and grossly ignorant. But there is good 
material in these people if they can once 
be emancipated from priestly thraldom. A 
chureh of thirteen members has been organ- 
ized, the majority of them men, and the work 
is being vigorously prosecuted by Rev, John 
Lewis, a native of Poland who has assumed 
an English name. The work is hard and ad- 
vancesslowly. Every adherentis persecuted by 
his neighbors and friends, even to the extent 
of keeping him out of all means of employ- 


ment by false reports concerning his integ- 
rity and efficiency. But an entrance has been 
effected and the work will be persistently 
pushed. An English-speaking church of twen- 
ty-five members has also been gathered in this 
same section of the city and under the care of 
Rey. N. 8S. Wright, who gives his. faithful 
services without charge aud is doing an excel- 
lent work. It maintains a Sunday school of 
200 members, many being of German parent- 
age, and a Christian Endeavor Society. Plans 
for a new undertaking in another promising 
part of the city are now in contemplation. The 
entire work is sustained by the First and Wood- 
ward Avenue Churches, the former bearing 
two-thirds and the latter one-third of the cost. 
The first meeting of the season of the Hast- 
ern Michigan Congregational Club was held 
Nov. 3 with an attendance of a hundred, the 
largest it has ever had. A paper was read by 
Rey. H. P. DeForest on An Evening with 
Whittier, with accompanying readings from 
his poems by three young ladies. C.A.Gower 
of Lansing was elected president. H. H. B. 


CHICAGO CONGREGATIONALISTS IN 
CONFERENCE. 

The fortieth semi-annual meeting of Chicago 
Association was held at Oak Park, Noy. 1. 
The eighty-seven churches and 121 Sunday 
schools within this association were repre- 
sented by about 125 ministers and delegates. 

The report of Rev. W. F. McMillan, district 
secretary of the S.S.and P.S., made a favor- 
able impression, showing how influential the 
pioneer work of the Sunday school missionary 
is in organizing new churches in needy fields 
even in States as central as Ohio or Dlinois. 

A lively debate on the topic Are the Present 
Results of the Higher Criticism of Practical 
Value ? was opened by a paper from Rev. Q. L. 
Dowd supporting the affirmative. In the dis- 
cussion, which was wholly a minister’s affair, 
“some cried one thing and some another.’’ 
It may have seemed to the laymen present 
that ‘‘the assembly was in confusion; and the 
more part knew not wherefore they were come 
together.’’? Still the general tone of the speak- 
ing was hopeful toward higher criticism, ready 
to give it a free and open field. 

Dr. J. G. Johnson presented the Message of 
the American Board to the Churches from his 
standpoint. It might have been another “ bat- 
tle of the standpoints ’’ had time been given. 
His report was highly encouraging and closed 
with a stirring appeal to work and pray for an 
unprecedented religious reviving the coming 
year. 

In the afternoon Mr. 8.8. Rogers delivered 
a Message of the National Council to the 
Churches. He was favorably impressed with 
the Council as ‘‘a body of men,’’ and thought 
if a like body could sit in legislative chambers 
and halls of Congress their united counsels 
would better solve the problems of the coun- 
try and deal with municipal affairs than the 
present ‘‘ powers that be.” 

The association had an animated and practi- 
cal debate on The Church and Public Vice. 
Dr. E. P. Goodwin with unabated genius: de- 
fended the Sufficiency of the Gospel to deal 
with sinners and their sins. He held that the 
gospel offers the only standard of morals that 
will stand. He made ringing and stinging 
references to the three public vices, drinking, 
gambling and lust. He held that one trouble 
is “low conscience in the churches and in 
many of the ministers.” Rev. David Beaton’s 
address on the Need of Other Means than the 
gospel was an eloquent tribute to the educa- 
tional work of the gospel after conversion in 
the family, to its influence in literature and 
upon society in uplifting laws and to its 
hereditary workings where the parents are 
made holy by faith in Christ and their chil- 
dren holy. 

The chief business of the association con- 
sisted in passing unanimously resolutions 
hailing with pleasure the prospect of rep- 
resentation of the churches in the Ameri- 
can Board, pledging to its support and indors- 
ing the resolutions of the National Council 
concerning the benevolent societies which de- 
sire them to bein reality and not in any figura- 
tive sense representatives of the churches, and 
which express “the hope that the American 
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Board through its committee, already ap- 
pointed, will devise such measures as will show 
the confidence of the Board in the churches 
and result in increased confidence of the 
churches in the Board.” 

Another important matter was the dismissal 
from the association, at their request, of three 
German churches and pastors because they 
have joined with other German Congrega- 
tional churches spread over a wide territory 
in effecting the organization of a German as- 
sociation in order better to promote their fel- 
lowship and to discuss problems vital to their 
work. These churches will retain their afore- 
time relations in the several State associa- 
tions. Ultimately the Scandinavian churches 
of our order will take the same step. Strong 
objection and regret were expressed that these 
brethren go forth to be by themselves. The 
resolution adopted assured them of the desire 
of the Chicago Association still to welcome 
them to its own meetings. 

The evening address was by Prof. Graham 
Taylor on The Use of the Scripture in Modern 
Church Work. Q. L. D. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Park Street Church was filled to overflowing last 
Sunday night when Joseph Cook gave his lecture on 
The Religious Beliefs of Whittier and Tennyson, 
which he delivered in Chicago just after the meet- 
ing of the board. The Park Street choir, one of the 
finest in the city, sang for the closing hymn Tenny- 
son’s Crossing the Bar to the same music which 
was written for the burial occasion in Westminster 
Abbey. 

The quarterly meeting of the W. B. M. was held in 
Park Street Church, Noy. 1. It was devoted espe- 
cially to the interests of young people. An address 
by Miss Kyle on ways of interesting the young 
ladies was full of helpful suggestions, as was also 
the practical illustration which Miss Vella gave of 
methods of making missions and missionaries at- 
tractive to the children. A few moments were de- 
yoted to questions and answers and the afternoon’s 
program was ended by an address by Dr. Pauline 
Root of India. 

The ministers of Boston and vicinity met in Pil- 
grim Hall on Monday and listened to addresses by 
Rey. A. 8. Gumbart and Mr. H. H. Moore, urging 
the Christian people of Boston to support heartily 
the Christian Workers’ Convention. Rev. Dr. N. H. 
Whittlesey, formerly of Evanston, Ill., now the rep- 
resentative and secretary of the National Council’s 
committee on ministerial relief, presented the mer- 
its of the work which that committee is endeavor- 
ing to do. Those who wish to secure him for an ad- 
dress should write to him at 555 Howard Avenue, 
New Haven, Ct. 

Rey. D. N. Beach of the Prospect Street Church, 
Cambridge, is preaching a series of Sunday evening 
sermons on The Newer Religious Thinking with 
these divisions: This Thinking Characterized, Its 
Hunger after God, Its Passion for Men, Its Thought 
of Nature, History, Life, Its Idea of the Bible and 
Christ Its Center. 

The young but vigorous church in Allston has at- 
tained the age of six years and celebrated that 
event with enthusiasm Jast Sunday evening, a con- 
gregation of over 500 persons being present. The 
pastor, Rev. D. P. Birnie, presided and Dr. A. H. 
Quint gaye the chiefaddress. A new musical feature 
is the formation of a choir of men and boys whose 
effective singing gives great satisfaction. 

Massachusetts. 

The venerable First Church in Weymouth, which 
dates back to the year 1623, seems to be renewing its 
youth under the pastorate of Rev. R. R. Kendall. 
Although much contracted in its sphere and depleted 
innumbers by the growth of other parts of the town, 
it being now surrounded by an interesting group of 
daughters, comprising five Congregational churches 
and five others of Evangelical faith, yet it is still in 
full activity with good attendance at allits services. 
Its fourth house of worship, now about sixty years 
old, has been thoroughly renovated and worship was 
resumed Oct. 30 with appropriate services. 

Andover Seminary sent three delegates to the re- 
cent Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance, which met 
with Auburn Theological Seminary. The delegates 
gave an interesting report of the convention at 
a meeting of the seminary Noy. 2. The Society of 
Inquiry was addressed at its last meeting by Mr. 
Henry Parkhurst of the Pitts Street Mission, Boston. 
Major William Brewer of the Salvation Army also 
recently addressed the society. 

The conference of the Taunton and _ vicinity 
churches met with the Central Church in Fall River, 
Noy.2. The themes under discussion were Practical 
Congregationalism and New Wine in New Bottles. 
The agent of the N. W. E. C., Miss Virginia H. Dox, 
and Dr. W. A. Duncan of the C.S.S.and P.S. gave 
impressive reports of the work by these societies in 
the South and West.——The Women’s Foreign Mis- 


sionary Society of Piedmont Church, Worcester, 
raised $430 for their year just closed. 
Maine. 

The funeral of Rey. J. T. Hawes took place at 
Litchfield, Oct. 27, Rev. Messrs. James Richmond, 
J.E. Adams, D.D., and George Lewis participating 
in the services. All the children and a large con- 
course of his old friends were in attendance and 
followed him to his resting-place. 

The Ladies’ Circle of the Second Parish Church, 
Portland, has raised $560 during the past year. 
Miss Alice Kyle, formerly of this church, will work 
in the home department of the Woman’s Board, 
Boston. Miss H. M. Putney has been engaged to 
assist the pastor, Rey. Dr. J. G. Merrill, in parish 
visitation.——The constituency of the Williston 
Church is constantly enlarging and it is found 
difficult to provide permanent sittings in the present 
edifice for the new comers. 

Rev. G. C. Wilson, missionary of Western Maine, 
has just closed a series of visits with the Union 
Conference churches and will now assist Rev. G. F. 
Bradford of Bristol in special meetings. The 
church in Monmouth has secured a parsonage 
through the efforts of the women. 

Miss Myrtie Harlow and Miss Gertrude Washburn 
are engaged by the Maine Missionary Society to visit 
the needy parts of the State to awaken and promote 
interest in Sunday school and other Christian work. 
Their labors thus far have proved successful, and 
they have been cordially welcomed. 

The church in Union has a new vestry and a new 
furnace for the main building. 

New Hampshire. 

The church in Greenville, Rey. G. F. Merriam, pas- 
tor, has recently expended $1,000 in repairing and 
improving its house of worship. The building was 
reopened on the twenty-eighth anniversary of the 
day when Mr. Merriam preached his first sermon. 
—The church in Gilmanton Iron Works is holding 
union revival meetings with the Free Baptists. 

Rhode Island. 

Rev. J. D. Smiley closed a successful pastorate 
with the church in Riverside, Oct. 30, after four and 
a half years of service. Of the seventy-seven who 
have united with the church since its organization, 
nearly twelve years ago, thirty-five have united dur- 
ing his pastorate. The attendance at all the serv- 
ices of the church has increased and as a minister 
and a citizen Mr. Smiley has won the high regard of 
the church and community. He leaves here to take 
a special course in theology. 

The Congregational society at Edgewood, a suburb 
of Providence, held an enthusiastic meeting last 
week at which the proposed erection of a new church 
edifice and union with the Washington Park move- 
ment was cordially discussed. Already a valuable 
lot has been secured, central to both parties and in 
the midst of a rapidly increasing population. The 
movement has the practical sympathy of sixty fam- 
ilies behind it, which presumably insures it. success. 

Connecticut. 

The church in Green’s Farms, Rev. H. E. Davies, 
pastor, has canceled its entire debt and is to receive 
$1,000 from the late Miss Ellen Sherwood of South- 
port. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The church in Greene has organized a Workers’ 
Training Class for Bible Study. All the church 
property has been put in good order during the 
summer. A series of special meetings is in progress, 
in which the pastor, Rey. F. A. Strough, is assisted 
by Evangelist J. W. Dean. 

The collection for the A. B. C. F. M. just taken 
at the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, amounted 
to over $5,000. The-Central Church collection was 
over $3,000. Both are an advance on the previous 
year. 

New Jersey. 

The churches of the Northern New Jersey Confer- 
ence had a pleasant meeting, Nov. 1, at Westfield. 
Thirty congregations were represented by pastorsand 
delegates. Rey. W. H. Ward, D.D., was moderator. 
The morning was occupied by reports from churches, 
delegates to the National Council and committees. 
The feature of the afternoon session was an address 
by a Presbyterian, Rev. W. R. Richards, D.D., on A 
Larger Parish, and his interesting paper was fol- 
lowed by a lively general debate. The afternoon 
closed with An Ecclesiastical Clearing-House for 
New Ideas. 

LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

Evangelist Reed is holding meetings among the 
country churches of Ashtabula and Trumbull Coun- 
ties with excellent results. 

Cleveland Conference met at Plymouth Church 
Nov. 1. The conference is the strongest in the 
State, having thirty-seven churches and including a 
good number of Oberlin and Adelbert College pro- 
fessors, in addition to the pastors of Cleveland’s 
seventeen churches. The Value of Scientific Stud- 
ies to the Ministry, A Pastor’s Experience in Scien- 
tific Study, The Foreign Missionary Centennial and 
William Carey’s Life, Work Among Children, The 
Conditions of a Fruitful Ministry and of a Fruitful 
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Laity were the subjects presented. The Endeavor 


Societies had an hour on the program. Deacon ~ 


Horace Ford resigned as registrar after eighteen 
years of most faithful service, and by unanimous. 
vote was made honorary registrar for life. Prof. J- 
Leadingham, the first instructor in the Oberlin Slavie 
evangelist school, and Rev. John Prucha, the first stu- 
dent in the school, were received to ministerial mem- 
bership with an address of welcome by Dr. Schauffler. 
Ohio local conferences show by the variety of their 
programs that the churches are keeping touch with 
present day problems. Western ecclesiastical wheels 
do not travel in the ruts of which some Eastern asso- 
ciations complain. The business committees draft 
into service women and laymen as well as ministers. 
The old time association disappeared from Ohio 
many years ago (the Lake Shore and Firelands Asso- 
ciations are only clubs), and the local conference,. 
made up of ministers and lay delegates, is the chief 
visible expression of our Congregational doctrine of 
church fellowship. The conferences examine all 
candidates for licensure and determine all questions. 
of ministerial standing. Christian Endeayor and 
the Sunday school have place on nearly every pro- 
gram. Labor, temperance, Christian unity, Sabbath 
observance, education, are among recent topics. 
Theological and controversial questions seem to 
have given way entirely to topics concerning practi- 
cal work and spiritual life, and distinctively denom- 
inational matters have been hardly mentioned on 
this year’s programs. 

Rey. E. F. Baird has been for nearly twenty years. 
pastor at York and Lafayette and in spite of con- 
stant removals to the cities and towns the two 
churches have steadily grown, York from seventy to 
one hundred and thirty members and Lafayette from 
sixteen to sixty. Both churches give regularly to 
nearly all the benevolent societies and neither re- 
ceives home missionary aid. Rey. D. L. Jones of 
Chatham now supplies at Lafayette-——The First. 
Church, Marietta, dedicated a new chapel Oct. 23 
and the following day entertained the Marietta Con- 


gregational Club. The Relation of the Church Build— 


ing to Church Work was discussed. 

Birmingham Chapel, Bast Toledo, was dedicated 
Oct. 30 with sermon by Rev. W. W. Williams, D. D. 
The pastors of six neighboring churches of different. 
denominations took part in the exercises. 

Michigan. 

The church organized at Lacota in April has suc- 
ceeded in erecting an edifice and it was dedicated, 
Oct. 30, free of all debt.——The church in St. Johns. 
has received additions at each communion for four 
years. 

The Detroit Association met, Oct. 31, Nov. 1, at 
Pontiac. The opening sermon was by Rey. H. P- 
DeForest. A committee was appointed for revision 
of constitution. The new church at Wyandotte, a 
suburb of Detroit, was admitted. Home Missions. 
in Michigan, Foreign Missions, The Week Night 
Prayer Meeting: the Laymen’s Part, the Women’s. 
Part and the Young People’s Part; Training of 
Sunday School Workers, The Mutual Obligation of 
Superintendents and Teachers were discussed. The: 
final meeting had been arranged especially for the 
benefit of the people of the city and consisted of 
prayer and praise service with three addresses on 
the church—The Source of Its Power, Its Mission 
to the Unsaved and Its Adaptation to the Times. 

Wisconsin. 

The church in Darlington, Rev. A. D. Blakeslee, 
pastor, dedicated its house of worship, Oct. 30, with 
a sermon by Rev. Theodore Clifton, a former pastor. 
The building cost $6,400 and is free from debt, The 
parsonage also has been repaired.—The Scandina- 
vian churches of Washburn and Bayfield each dedi- 
cated a house of worship, free from debt, Oct. 23. 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 

During the past year the church in Muscatine has. 
increased its membership fifteen per cent., the be- 
nevolences have been as well sustained as usual, 
although the church is building a house of worship, 
and the current expenses have been fully met though 
increased by reason of the employment of two pas- 
tors, Rev. I. T. Lee and Dr. A. B. Robbins, pastor 
emeritus. 

During the four and a half years of Dr. A. W. 
Archibald’s pastorate at Davenport 179 members 
have been received, 100 by confession, the congre- 
gations, the prayer meetings and the Sunday school 
attendance have been more than doubled and more. 
than $5,000 have been raised for beneyolences. 

At the meeting of the Davenport Association held 
at Clinton Oct. 31, Novy.1, Rev. Duncan McDermid 
preached the sermon, the woman’s missionary soci- 
eties, home and foreign, held sessions. Each of the 
seven missionary societies was represented by a sec- 
retary or pastor. A report of the National Council 
was heard, the relation of the churches to the Amer- 
ican Board was discussed and two or three BERS. 
of special interest were presented. 

Minnesota. 

At Elkton there is no church organized but much 

interest has grown out of a Sunday school started 


by Rev. D. E. Smith of Grand Meadow and a ga 


is probable in the near future. “s 
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The city mission, Minneapolis, sustained for sey- 


eral years on Washington Avenue and to which Rev. 
E. S. Williams, Rev. R. A. Torrey and others have 
ministered, has been abandoned. The Presbyterians 
started a mission near and, as there seemed no good 
reason for the two missions, the old one has been 
given up. Much good has been accomplished.’ Hun- 
dreds of people have probably been converted, some 
of whom haye been received into the churches. No 
permanent organization follows. 

Nebraska. 

Mr. F. T. Pierson, a recent Princeton graduate, 
has just concluded a ten days’ series of special 
meetings in connection with the First Congrega- 
tionaland First Presbyterian Churches in Lincoln. 
A great many young people were interested and 
many signed cards promising to lead a Christian 
life. 

South Dakota. 

The members of the church at Centerville are 
grateful to Rey. W.B. D. Gray of the C. 8. S. and 
P. S. for a silver communion service presented to 
the church through his efforts. Mr.H.A.Lawrence, 
the pastor of the Centerville church, has been hold- 
ing afternoon service at Lookout Mound for the last 
three summers. A church was organized at this 
point, Oct. 16, with seventeen members. 


Several of the pastors and laymen of Yankton and 
vicinity have united to form a Yankton Congrega- 
tional Club. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


AENE I J. W., of Saranac, Mich., to Crookston, Minn. 

ecepts. 

BARRETT, John P., of Normal, Ill., to Independence, 
Io, Declines. 

BARTON, William E., of Wellington, O.,to First Ch., 
Jackson, Mich. Declines. 

BARY., Emil B., of Andover, Mass., to Central Ch., Ban- 
gor, Me. Accepts. 

BUTLER, James E., of Kalkaska, Mich., to Orland, Ind. 
Accepts. 

CRUZAN, John A., of Third Ch., St. Louis, Mo., to 
Santa Cruz, Cal. Accepts. 

EVANS, Daniel A., of Williamstown, Pa., to Puritan 
Ch., Scranton. Accepts. 

ae Charles H., of West Newfield, Me., to Bar 
Mills. 

HAND, fe) Roy S., of Sioux Rapids, Io., to Postville. 
Accepts. 

HERTEL, Arthur F., of St. Johnsbury, Vt., to German 
Ch. and Bethlehem Mission, Davenport, fo. Accepts. 

HOWARD, Henry C., of Oberlin, O., to Cambridge, Vt. 


Accepts. 

IRELAND, Edwy S., of Southwest Harbor, Me., to 
Jonesboro. Accepts. 

JOHNSON, Hiram E., of Cranston Ch., Howard, R. L., 
to United Ch., East Providence. Accepts. 


LAWRENCE, Henry O., of Dawson, Minn., to Grand 
River, Hebron and Madison, Io. Accepts. 

LUCAS, Oramel W., of Oregon City, Ore., to Hillsboro. 

McCORMACK, William C., declines call to Sauk Rapids, 


Minn. 

NUTTING, John D., of*St. Louis, Mo., to Hamilton and 
Breckenridge. 

PAYNE, Charles A., of Second Ch., Eau Claire, Wis., to 
the assistant pastorate of Plymouth Ch., Milwaukee. 

PERRY, F. S., to Leigh, Neb. Accepts. 

PHILLIPS, Milton S., of New Haven, Ct., to Chaplin. 

ROBI#, Thomas §., of Truro, Mass., to West Granville 
and Toland. Accepts. 

SHARP, Robert W., of Foxboro, Mass., to Council 
Bluffs, Io, Accepts. 

SLANEY, Joseph H., of Rantoul, Ill, to Richfield, O. 
Accepts. 

SMITH, J. G. (Pres.), of Alexandria, 8S. D., to Appleton, 


Minn. 

STERLING, George, declines calls to Moriah, N.Y., 
and Andover, Ct., and accepts call to Berkeley, Mass. 

STIMSON, William C., of Wauwatosa, Wis., to Presbyte- 
rian church, Lansdowne, Pa.,and Plymouth Ch., Provi- 
dence, R.I. Declines the former. 

TAYLOR, Raynesford, Hydesville, Cal., to Pescadero. 

THOMAS, D. Theodore, of West Ch., Akron, O., to 
Madison Ave. Ch., Cleveland. Accepts. 

TITUS, Herbert R., of Alburgh Springs, Vt., to Ver- 

ennes. 

TYLER, Henry F., of St. Joseph, Mich., to Ludington. 
Accepts. 

WIARD, H. DeForest, of San Francisco, Cal., to finan- 
cial agency of the Illinois H. M.S. Accepts. 

WILCOX, Seth M., of Grand Forks, N. D., to Waukegan, 
Il. Accepts. 

WILLETT, Mahlon, of Santa Cruz, Cal., to First Ch., 
Spokane, Wn. Accepts. 

WRIGHT, Malan H., to Roxbury, Vt. Accepts. 

WYATT, Charles, Newtonville, Io.,to Big Rock. Ac- 
cepts. 

c Ordinations and Installations. 


BEARD, Gerald H., o. p. Nov. 2, South Norwalk, Ct. 
Sermon by Rey. Lyman Abbott, D. D.; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. H. N. Dunning, G. T. Ladd, L. O. Bras- 
tow and T. K. Noble, D. D. y 

BLAISDELL, James A., 0. and i. Nov. 1, Waukesha, 
Wis. Sermon by Rev. J. J. Blaisdell, D.D.; other 
parts by Rey. Messrs. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., J. N. Da- 
vidson, C. W. Camp and Judson Titsworth. 


- BUELL, Lewin F., 7. Nov. 3, Mount Vernon, N. Y. Ser- 
mon by Rey. S. H. Virgin, D. D.; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. W. T. Stokes and W. S. Ufford. 


FELT, Jesse B., 0. Nov. 1, Gainesville, N.Y. Sermon b 
Rey. W. A. Hobbs; other oh by Rev. Messrs. J. W. 
Grush, Ethan Curtis and M. L. Dalton. 

GRIFFITHS, D. Baines, 0. Noy. 1, Northfield, Mass. 

$= Sermon by Rev. Lyman Whiting, D.D.; other parts 
ey essrs. T, J. Clark, H. B. Hartzler, D.D., and 
S. P. Cook. Mr. Griffiths is eogegod in mission work 
with the Bethesda Ch., Chicago, Ill. 
HALL, George C.,7. Nov. 5, Nebraska City, Neb. Ser- 
mon by Rev. A. R. Thain, D.D.; other parts by Rev. 
' Messrs. John Power, C. Ww. Anthony, armon Bross, 
H. S. Wannamaker and Prof. C. A. Richardson. 
KEVAN, James H., 0. p. Nov. 2, Ipswich, S. D. 
OLMSTEAD, Miss Janette L., o. p. Gustavus, O. 
mon by Rey. Anna Shaw; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
S. B. Hershey and W. B. Olmstead. 
RICHARDSON, He: M., 0. p. Oct. 26, Spearfish, S. D. 
_ Sermon by Rey. A. 8S. McConnell; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. A. A. Brown and George Scott. 
RICHMOND, James, i. Nov. 3, Litchfield, Me. Sermon 
-by Rey. G. M. Howe: other parts by Rey. Messrs. J. E. 
Adams, D. D., G. C. Wilson, J. E. Pierce and John Dins- 
more. ‘ 
TODD, igs ha i. Noy. 1, Merrimac, Mass. 
WILSON, John G., i. Nov. 2, Center ‘Ch., Meriden, Ct. 
” Sermon by Rey. T. T. Munger, D. D., other parts by 


Ser- 


Rey. Messrs. Asher Anderson, Lewellyn Pratt, J. W. 
Cooper and G. B. Stevens, D. D. 


Resignations. 


CARLISLE, Charles B., Tucson, Ariz. 

CRAFT, Ernest J., Jefferson, O. 

EMERSON, Forrest F., United Ch., Newport, R.I., on 
account of poor health, 

FARQUHAR, Robert W., Rapid City, S.D., to accept 
call to Oroville, Cal. 

HALLOCK, Leavitt H., Waterville, Me., to accept call 
to First Ch., Tacoma, Wn. 

HECKENDORN, George M., Brandon, Wis. 

JONES, William O., Siloam Ch., Cora, O. 

QUAYLE, Thomas R.. Marion, Ind. 

ROYCE, Luman H., Wataga, Ill. 

SHEAR, A. Lineoln, Central Ch., Chelmsford, Mass. 

STIMSON, Martin L., Amenia, N. D. 

TO William L., Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 


WRIGLEY, Francis, Hutchinson, Minn. 
Dismissions. 
CAMP, Charles W., Waukesha, Wis., Nov. 1. 
Churches Organized. 


GRANADA, Minn., Nov.1. Eight members. Rev. R. S. 
Cross in charge. 

MONTVALE, Mass. Recognized Oct. 20. 

ROCK GLEN, N. Y. Recognized Noy. 1. Seventeen 


members. 
WELCOME, Minn. Recognized Nov. 1. 
WILLSBURG, Ore., Oct. ig. Thirteen members. 
G. A. Rockwood in charge. 


Rey. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Allston, Mass., — ll Londonderry, Vt. 2 3 
Angola, Ind., 2 3 Lookout Mound.$.D.,— 17 
Attleboro, Mass., 14 14 Lowell, Mass., First, 15 19 
Aurora, Neb., 1 4 Melrose, Cal, — il 
Bedford, Mich., 387 387 Mitchell, Lo., esi Bi 
Blackstone, Mass., 4 6 Mt. Vernon, O., — 4 
Boston, Mass., Berke- Natick, Mass., 6 8 

ley Temple, ll New Milford, Ct., 5 6 

Boylston, — 4 Oberon, N. D., — 6 

Dorchester, Second,— 38 Owen’s Grove,Io., 25 25 

Highlana, LP t4 Passaic, Nid, aT 

Maverick, — 2 Philadelphia, Pa., oF eed 

Phillips, lL 3 Proctor, Vt., Swedish,9 10 

Union, 3. 8 Rico, Col., Ba) 

Winthrop, 7 21 Ridgeville, Ind, ele 
Bridgeport, Ct., Park Rock Rapids. Io., i) 

St., 4 ll Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Roch- First, 42 59 

ester Ave., 1 3 San Francisco, Cal., 
Cleveland, O., Frank- Green Street, 

lin Ave., 3 3 Shopiere, Wis., 

Park, -— 6 Sout Barnstead, 
Columbia, Ct., — 4 aN Ely — 20 
Conneaut, O., 4.6 South Milwaukee, 
Dayton, O., Dh, CAM VASE, = 6 
Dimsdale, Lo., — 8 Spencer Brook, Minn., 
Exira, Io., 5 5 Swedish, — 39 
Eureka, Cal., 13 18 Stanton, Mich., 4 4 
Footville, Wis., 19 19 Strongsville, O., 3.3 
Fox Island, Wn., — ll Summerdale, Il., — 3 
Gardner, Mass., 9 23 Sykeston, N. D., — 3 
German Township,lo.,4 4 Tomah, Wis., 2 6 
Glenview, 8. D., 5 5 Wakeman, O., — 3 
Granville, [1., 3 3 Watertown, Ct., TL 12. 
Greenwich, O., — 5 Westtield, Vt., 3. 3 
Haverhill, Mass., West Medford, Mass., 3° 6 

Union, 2 7 West Newbury, Vt., 4 4 
Hawley, Mass., 4 4 Worcester, Mass., 
Hillsboro Bridge, Belmont, 4 6 

IN EL. i Ag Bethany, 4 9 
Holdredge, Neb., 2 8 Hope, VGA RE) 
Hosmer, Ind., 4 4 Old South, i 8 
Iowa Falls, Io., 1 10 Pilgrim, 4 13 
Jobnstownand Barry, Plymouth, 6 11 

Mich., — #4 Ten churches with 
Julesburg, Col., 3 14 two or less, 8 14 
Lakeview, Mich., — 22 

Conf. 373; Tot. 801. 
Total since Jan.1\. Conf., 13,153; Tot., 24,134. 
EDUCATION, 


— Miss Carrie W. Hunt of Barre, Mass., 
formerly engaged in the work of the N. W. 
K. C., has become missionary secretary of 
Atlanta University. She will give a series of 
addresses on the work of the university before 
the churches, Sunday schools, Endeavor and 
missionary societies of the North, beginning 
in Chicago early in November. 

— The “ preliminary catalogue” of Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, contains the names 
of 418 students, of whom 230 come from outside 
New England. The academy sent last year 
about 140 boys to colleges and scientific 
schools. Mr. Lyman G. Smith, Harvard, ’92, 
has been added to the faculty, which now 
numbers fifteen professors and instructors. 

-— Illinois College and Whipple Academy 
united in tendering an enthusiastic reception, 
Oct. 31, to the new president, Dr. John E. 
Bradley, who succeeds the late Dr. Tanner in 
that office. The new incumbent is eminently 
fitted to sustain the honorable record which 
the college earned in its early days of struggle, 
under the leadership of men like Drs. Edward 
Beecher and J. M. Sturtevant, and has always 
possessed in its later years. 


TOPICS AND READINGS. 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, a 


Nov. 13-19. HAPPINESS IN SERVING Gop. Neh. 8: 
5-12; Ps. 126; Phil. 4: 4-7. (See editorial article, page 401.) 
Y.P.S.C.E._ Nov. 20-26. God’s Pledges and Ours. 
aoe 13: 32, 33; Josh. 24: 21-25. (See editorial article, page 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS, Nov. 13-19. 
S, Luke 9: 46-62. W. Jas. 4. 
iM. Ps. 137, 138. 7. Acts 20: 1-21. 
7. Rom. 12. F. Ps. 130, 131. 
S. Ps. 25. 


TOPICS and READINGS trom “The Congregation- 
alist’”” HANDBOOK FOR 1892; 100 copies $1.25, 
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CALENDAR. 
Christian Workers’ Convention, Boston, Nov. 10-16. 
National Prison Congress, Baltimore, Dec. 3-8. 
National University Extension Conference, Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 29, 30. 


Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices nm an abbreviated form 


are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall. (Vo meet- 
ing next Monday.) Nov. 21,10 A.M. The Sunday Protec- 
tion League. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
ones Board of Missions, will be held every Friday 
at 1lA.™M. 


*SUFFOLK SOUTH ASSOCIATION. The November meet- 
ing will be omitted. 


PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, Noy. 15, 10 A.M. 
PRISONERS’ SUNDAY in Massachusetts Nov. 13. 
MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, Nov. 15,1 P. M. ; 


CHURCHES wishing to secure supplies, candidates, 
evangelists or missionaries may apply to the Evangelistic 
Association of New England, J. E. Gray, Secretary, 7 
Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 4. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR ForR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New Font 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 


« THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 


So- 
cleETY.—Churech and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 


Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary, 


THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, ‘The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. Mr. George M. Herrick, 
Field Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in- 
Charge. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCcIbTyY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; EH. A. Studley. Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston: T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sece., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy co!leges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institvtions 


recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 
Conc. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 


The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Seere- 


tary; W. A. Dunean, Ph. D., Field Secretary; EK. Law- 
rence Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, 


Boston. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. issions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
ae Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

sity. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, -1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Z'reasurer. 


= 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 175 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. 8. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions to sustain its 
work are solicited, and remittances may be sent to B. S. 
Snow, Corresponding Meee age Room 22, Congrega- 
tional House. Contributions of second-hand clothing, 
weekly papers and monthly magazines also solicited, 
and may be sent to the chapel, 175 Hanover Street. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZ1®, D. D., President. 
GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 
BARNA S. SNOW, COIR UOT, 


Secretary. 
Congregationa 


House, Boston. 


{<— Miss Emily Huntington of the Wilson Indus- 
trial School in New York City sends out an urgent 
appeal in behalf of the Whittier School, named in 
honor of our dead poet, which is situated at the 
entrance to the Hampton Institute grounds. ‘The 
special need at present is for funds to carry on the 
cooking school. The appliances are there and a 
capable teacher lives near. But there is no money 
for material nor the teacher’s salary. It costs only 
$30 a year to teach one class per week. We hope 
a prompt response may be sent to the Hampton 
Institute treasurer, Mr. F. N. Gilman, marked for 
the cooking school at the Whittier. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
A LEAF FROM FRONTIER LIFE. 

The privations of a home missionary pastor, 
the desirability of an all-round man in new 
fields, the peculiar discouragements incidental 
to a particular community—all these are ap- 
parent in this extract from a private letter 

' from a heroic toiler at Hot Springs, 8. D., in 
the Black Hilis, 400 miles and more west of 
Yankton: 


It will be seven years in the spring since we 
began missionary work in this region and in 
that time I have had two vacations, the longest 
occupying two weeks. There is very little 
opportunity for home missionary pastors in 
new fields to let go for vacation. If I could 
give you an inventory of my avocations for 
the past Six weeks, and you understood the sit- 
uation of things here, you would agree that a 
vacation was unthinkable. We have only 
two able-bodied male members 1n our mem- 
bership besides myself. One is closely tied 
by his business, the other a wage-earner, so 
every little detail of arrangement and execu- 
tion has to have my personal attention. I 
have drawn the plans and specitications for 
our house of worship, have solicited the entire 
subscription list and am collecting it, have 
personally engaged every laborer that has 
worked a day and have paid them their wages, 
have bought all materials and superintended 
the work done. And this process must con- 
tinue until the building is complete. This 
condition of things does not obtain alone in 
reference to temporal matters. It is just the 
same in reference to religious work. In the 
Sunday school I superintend, offer the prayers, 
lead the singing and teach the Bible class. 

Now I suppose you will think I am boasting 
or that I intimate there are no workers except 
myself. No, not that. We have a few good 
people and they work, but they have an amaz- 
ing faculty of depending upon the pastor to at 
least lead in everything. I doubt not sucha 
picture may suggest to your mind the indis- 
pensability of the home missionary pastor in 
beginning work. It will also emphasize the 
importance of faithfully maintaining our good 
Home Missionary Society that makes such 
beginnings possible. E. E. F. 


SUSPICIOUS OF CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. 

The plans of those who would turn the 
thought and work of the church more in the 
direction of social problems are, in the nature 
of the case, vague and tentative, and we are 
not’surprised that to some persons of conserva- 
tive tendencies they seem visionary. A down 
East reader is somewhat troubled over Presi- 
dent Hyde’s recent article in our columns on 
Reinvigorating Congregationalism and vents 
his views as follows: 

This may be a very good “social science” 
program. But what would come of its general 
adoption by Congregational churches ? Would 
they be invigorated thereby in any religious 
or spiritual aspect? Would it not rather be a 
substitution of sociology for Congregational- 
ism? And how would the church carry out 
and apply the program? The solution of the 
problems involved would require political ac- 
tion, the use of powers not now possessed by 
the church; would the church enter the politi- 
eal field and, by seizing upon municipal and 
state power, go back in a circle to the time 
when church and state were united ? 

To enter upon such a course would be an 
utter abandonment of the religious foundation 
and mission of Congregationalism. It has 
been the purpose of the church to apply the 
gospel to the individual conscience and heart 
of men, not to concern itself chiefly with ‘‘ so- 
cial science’ and kindred problems. In thus 
applying the gospel and securing citizens for 
the heavenly (spiritual) kingdom the church 

~has prepared men to be most useful citizens 
of the earthly kingdoms and states. In this 
capacity church members have been effective 
instruments in the uplifting of society and 
states, but whenever the church has grasped 
the reins of civil power, and through that at- 
tempted to invigorate itself or to solve the 
problems of social science, it has signally 
failed. The objects proposed in President 
Hyde’s program are well enough in them- 
selves, but they cannot properly be made the 
direct care and objects of the church. If the 
church would use its influence in the solution 
of such problems it can most effectually do so 
by cultivating a more vigorous and active 
spiritual life in its members and thereby in- 
vigorate itself. LAYMAN. 


WAITING TO BE ASKED. 

The short article, entitled ‘‘I’ve Done Re- 
fusin’,’ inarecent Congregationalist, called viv- 
idly to mind a similar remark once made to 


the writer. Hehad said to a lady in his church 
that perhaps a certain class of boys in the 
Sunday school would look to her fora teacher. 
She answered at once, ‘‘O, Mr. ——, don’t ask 
me todothat. If you ask me I shall have to 
do it, for I made up my mind I would not re- 
fuse to do anything you asked of me.’ The 
writer’s experience during his brief but bliss- 
ful pastorate, for which, even on missionary 
ground, his heart sometimes hungers, was 
uniformly this, that when a Christian is asked 
to do a definite Christian work his response 
is apt to be, ‘‘ Why, 1t really seems to me as 
though some one else could do it better, but if 
you think best [’ll be glad to try.’? Many are 
ready for Christian service who do not know 
just how to begin, and the pastor who will 
propose definite work to be done, and keep in 
touch with it himself, will usually find no lack 
of willing volunteers. 

Marsovan, Turkey. Ww 

THE PERMANENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 

Is the Congregational Association a contin- 
uous body, properly adjourning from session 
to session, or like the council, the work of one 
meeting completed, is the proper course to ad- 
journ sine die, the next meeting being an en- 
tirely new body? H. M. T. 

We suppose the writer means an association 
of churches. The character of each must de- 
pend upon its own constitution, but the fact 
that the term for which delegates are chosen 
has a time limit certainly cannot be understood 
to imply that the body itself ceases to exist at 
the date of such time limit. Nor does the fact 
that a session comes to an end by the force of 
an established rule, and that another session is 
to be held after an interval also fixed by rule, 
imply that the body itself is defunct during 
such interval. 

An ordinary ecclesiastical council has noth- 
ing but'a temporary existence, representing 
only churches selected for the temporary oc- 
casion, and cannoteven be recalled. The same 
churches may never be identically on another 
council. There is no constitution possible to 
cover the cases of such councils. 

The National Council is a continuing organ- 
ization, having officers and a provisional com- 
mittee charged with certain duties during the 
intervals of sessions, but its delegates are ap- 
pointed for but a single session. The word 
“council” is somewhat ambiguous in this con- 
nection, it is true, but the body itself—the as- 
sociated churches of the United States—seems 
to have a recognized existence. But we do 
not think that it gives a clear analogy to 
a local association or conference of churches. 
The moderator of the National Council at 
Minneapolis, however, did not declare the 
Eighth Triennial Council to be dissolved, but 
that the ‘‘ eighth triennial session of the Na- 
tional Council—had come to an end.”’ 

——$$—>— 


AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY. 


In answer to inquiries from various quarters rela- 
tive to the union of the American College and Bdu- 
cation Society with the New West Commission I 
take this occasion to state that a committee of each 
of the societies was appointed some months ago to 
confer upon the matter in question. The result of 
such conference was expressed ina resolution pre- 
sented by Dr. Brand to the members of the late Na- 
tional Council at Minneapolis—its substance being 
that the union suggested is advisable, provided it 
can be effected without danger of embarrassing the 
general work which the new society, formed from 
the two, would have in hand. 

The union contemplated cannot, in the judgment 
of the two committees, be wisely carried into effect 
before next June or July, when the fiscal year of the 
two societies will have closed. Meantime such 
changes in charter, etc., as would be called for by the 
new organization can be made, provided it finally 
seems practicable and best for such organization to 
be formed. Thatitmay prove so is the wish of both 
committees. As to the maintenance of the two so- 
cieties during this enforced period of suspense, it is 
clear that existing methods of administration must 
in substance be continued—a consideration which 
under the circumstances is in great danger of being 
overlooked. Indeed there seems to be already a 
marked falling off of receipts. This means calamity 
to the causes in question if the withholding is long 
continued. Hence Lappeal herewith toall churches 
and donors that they bear prayerfully in mind the 
peculiar circumstances of the case and remit gener- 
ously and promptly to meet the unusually pressing 
needs of the growing work. 

J. A. HAMILTON, Secreiary. 


D1,000 in Gold. 


—— 


We O her to all who are willing to 

Serve as our church club 
agents and to all our subscribers who will do 
a little work in behalf of the paper, in the 
direction of organizing clubs of new sub- 


scribers, 


Ist. $1,000 in Six Special Premiums, 
2d. A Commission for each new name. 


= 


Ist—Premiums.—$1,000. 


For the largest number of new subscribers 
obtained before 15 March, 798, $500.00 
For the second largest number of new sub- 
seribers obtained before 15 March, $200.00 
For the third largest number of new sub- 


a. 
b. 


c. 


scribers obtained before 15 March, $1060.00. 


(fo encourage effort in communities where are 
the smaller Congregational churches we offer three 
special premiums for the largest number of new 
subscribers obtained before 15 March, 1893, in pro- 
portion to church membership, as given in the 
Year-Book of 1892.] 


d. One premium for churches of 100 to 200 
TOMI DOTS: -:<\03,- seco een eee . +». 8100.00 
e. One premium for churches of 50 to 100 mem- 
DOFS 2650's, fa teu dich ole ote ae See +++. 875.00 
f. One premium for churches of 25 to 50 mem- 
DOYS states eal elas) we nla gal ee fara tapi $25.00 


(Note club rates 
below.) 


2d—Commnissions. 


1. Subscriptions may be taken at our lowest club 
rate of $2.00, provided not less than three new 
names are sent us or two new names and the 
renewal of the sender. There is no commis- 
sion on a club of three names. 

2. If four or more new names are secured a commis-~ 
sion of 50 cents will be allowed oneach. In this 
ease send us $1.50 for each new subscription, 
retaining commission, As above stated this 
offer is good only until 15 March, 1893. 


Conditions. 


1. Each new name sent us mustrepresent a bona side 
new subscriber, not a transfer from anaddress 
already on our list and not a gift. 

2. Competitors for the first three premiums need 
not confine their work to a single locality but a 
club of not less than three new subscribers 
must be sent from each post office in the list, 
which list must represent the efforts of a single 
individual or organization (as a church, ladies* 
society, Sunday school, local Y. P. 8. C. E., ete.). 

3. Premiums d.e. f. apply to lists of new subseribers 
from a single church community (usually one 
post office). 

4. Commissions are solely for the benefit of the per- 
son organizing the club. Full club rate must 
invariably be collected from the subscriber, 


Renewals. 


We appoint no agents to solicit renewals and pay no 
commission therefor, but old subseribers can avail 
themselves of the reduced rates as provided in our 
club terms. 

New Subscriptions ; 
Received after 1 Novy., 1892, will date from 1 Jan., 
1893, the paper being sent for the rest of 1892 free of 
charge. i 


Sample Copies and Circulars 
Will be sent when requested, either to individual 
addresses or in bulk, to be distributed as the person 
ordering them may think wise. 


NOTE. These offers are made only to our subscribers 
and to church club agents, not to periodical agéncies 
and newspaper dealers. 


TERMS: 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $3.00, STRICTLY IN ADVANCE, 
CLUB RATES. 

TWO, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, $5.00; 
THREE, including at least TWO NEW subscribers, 46.00 3 
FIVE, ineluding at least THREE NEW subscribers, 
$10.00; FIVE, ineluding at least ONE NEW subscriber, 
$12.50; TEN, including at least TWO NEW subscribers 
#20.00. : 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, W. L. GREENE & CO, 

Proprietors, 1 Somerset St., Boston. Ce 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REY. STACY FOWLER. 

Although Mr. Fowler had not been in active pas- 
toral work for more than a year, on account of his 
health, his death, Nov.3, was quite unexpected. He 
was in the Congregational Library only a few days 
before and talked cheerfully with his friends. He 
was born in Machias, Me., in 1828, received his theo- 
logical training in Bangor Seminary and was or- 
dained in 1862 at North Yarmouth. His residence 
of late years has been in Cambridge, where he acted 
as Boston correspondent of the Christian Union 
and did editorial work on the Cambridge Tribune. 
He was a stanch abolitionist and temperance re- 
former. His last residence was at Cliftondale, where 
he supplied the pulpit until the coming of the pres- 
ent pastor. 


Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 
BARKER—PECK—In Woodbridge, Ct., Oct. 21, by Rev. 
5. P. Marvin, Sherman W. Barker and Jeanette Louise 
Peck, all of Woodbridge. 
WALKER—KEMPTON—In Newton, Oct. 20, by Rev. G. 


B, Hatch, Frank A. Walker of Lynn and Rose F. 
Kempton of Newton. 


nee ‘Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twen ty-five cents. Bach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.’ 


BALDWIN—In Hill, N. H., Oct, 22, of consumption, 
William, F., second son of Hannah Shattuck and Prof. 
Cyrus Baldwin, aged 37 yrs. 

CUSHING—In Boston, Nov. 6. Deacon Andrew Cushing, 
one of the original members of Mount Vernon Church, 
for over fifty years connected with the City Missionary 
Society and for many years its superintendent, aged 


78 yrs. x 

HOLT—M Andover, Noy. 4, Mr. Joseph S. Holt, for many 
years connected with the American Bible Society, New 
York, aged 84 yrs. 

NELSON—In Edinburgh, Scotland, Oct. 20, Thomas Nel- 
son, the well-known publisher. 

TODD—In Hudson, Nov. 3, Mrs. Sarah Todd, mother of 
Thomas Todd of Coneord and widow _of Gen. Thomas 
Todd, formerly of Portland, Me., aged 95 yrs. 


MRS. RICHARDSON. 


Mrs. Anna E. Ayres, wife of Rey. D. Warren Richard- 
son, died in Bedford, Oct. 23, aged fifty-four years. She 
was bornin North Brookfield in a Christian home and 

. early in life gave herself to Christ’s service. When her 
school days were finished she immediately commenced 
the work of teaching, in which she attained a marked 
success. She taught for some time in Chicago and sub- 
sequently in the high school in Worcester and in 

- Worcester Academy, in which positions she won the 
warm esteem of her Bes and the highest regard of 
their parents. Mental application was always a pleas- 
ure to her, and alike as a student and a teacher she was 
distinguished by thoroughness and accuracy in every 
study pursued. After her marriage to Mr. Richardson 
she took up the duties of her new sphere with great 
ardor and faithfulness. In delicate health for many 

ears, what she accomplished in different forms of re- 
igiovs and philanthropic work was a surprise to her 
friends. 

Eminently conscientioas and devout, with deep and 
abiding convictions, no one could know her well with- 
out being impressed by the beauty and symmetry of her 
Christian character and the warm interest which she 
ever maintained in a large number of persons. This 
gave her, as would be expected, a wide circle of friends. 

In her husband’s pastorates in East Bridgewater. 
Derry and Sudbury she was an efficient helpmeet, and 
many friends in those churches will testify to the value 
of her counsels and example. For weeks before her 
departure she knew that the end of this life was near 
and she made preparations for it with the same com- 

osure that she would have had in health in preparing 

or a journey. Her faith was strong, her hopes un- 
dimmed, her love abounding, so that from her sick 
chamber there went forth a testimony for Him whom 
she seryed and for the sustaining power qf our holy 
faith even greater than that of her days of active effort. 


JASON T. WAID, M.D. 


Dr. Waid died at his residence at Ridgway, Pa., Oct. 23. 
He was born at Guy’s Mills, Pa., May 25,1844. He wasa 
aduate of Allegheny College, Pa., and the Medical 
ollege of Buffalo, N.Y He settled in practice of his 
Tprerescion, at Spartansburg. Pa., where he remained till 
882, when he removed to Ridgway. He held high place 
in his profession as a successful physician and skillful 
surgeon. He was a member of the Elk County Medical 
Society, the Pennsylvania State Medical Society and 
the American Society of Microscopists. He was a mem- 
ber of the Seventh International Medical Congress. In 
all these societies he ie eae influential place. 

When eleven rete old he united with the Congrega- 
tional church of his native town. When,eighteen he he- 
came superintendent of its Sunday school. At twenty- 
eight he was ordained a deacon after the old method of 
our churches. He was one of the most prominent Jay- 
men of the Congregational denomination in Pennsylva- 
nia,and much of its growth in late years is due to his 

ersonal influence and untiring labor. He was regis- 

rar of the State Association of Pennsylvania from its 
organization and for many years he was registrar ot the 
Northwestern Pennsylvania Association, being the in- 
cumbent of both offices at his death, Perhaps no person 
in the State was better versed in Congregational usages 
and canon law. He was an authority on all such mat- 
ters, to whom all looked and upon whom all leaned with 
entire confidence. He was a man of excellent judg- 
ment, wide and accurate learning and fervent piety, an 
ornament to society, a pillar of the church, a typical 
modern Christian. 

Dr. Waid was twice married. His first wife was Miss 
Louie Eberman, daughter of Rey. George Eberman of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. She died in 1882. His sec- 
ond wife. who survives him, to whom he was married in 
1884, was Mrs. Carrie Spencer, widow of Dr. C. L, Spencer. 


DEACON CHOATE BURNHAM. 


Choate Burnham was born in Essex, Mass., Dec. 6, 
1819, and died at his residence in South Boston, Oct. 31. 
He was the son of Samuel and Amelia (Choate) Burn- 
ham, his mother being a cousin of Rufus Choate, the 
eminent jurist. He was educated in the common school 
and in early manhood was engaged with his father in 
the trade ae shipbuilding. In 1842 he removed to South 
Boston and for six years followed the calling of a car- 
penter. His interest in public affairs began almost im- 

1 ets . 


- 


mediately, as he was elected on the school committee in 
1845. The following year he removed to Hamilton in 
this State and while there was elected to the House of 
Representatives. After an absence of ten years he re- 
turned to South Boston, where he resided until his 
death. He engaged in the coal business, in which he 
was remarkably successful. In 1876-77 he was a member 
of the Board of Aldermen of this city. His connection 
with the school committee during various terms has ex- 
tended over a period of some twenty years, his resigna- 
tion last spring being on account of ill health. He was 
one of the incorporators of the South Boston Savings 
Bank, of which he was also a trustee, and he took a 
deep interest in the general local affairs of the penin- 
sula. He, was connected with the Howard Benevolent 
Society and other benevolent institutions. 

In his religious life Deacon Burnham was particularly 
prominent. Uniting with Phillips Church in 1842, and 
again on his return in 1858, he has ever since been 
actively identified with all her interests. He has been 
prominent in the selection of the four successive pas- 
tors who have served the church up to the present and 
has always been the warm friend and wise counselor of 
each. In 1859 he became a deacon, and at the time of 
his death held the senior place in the diaconate. For 
fourteen years, 1858-72, he was a most successful super- 
intendent of the Sunday school. At his decease he was 
a member of the executive committee of the Congrega- 
tional Club and the senior trustee of the United society 
ot Christian Endeavor, being also treasurer of the 
Golden Rule Company. His interest in the Christian 
Endeavor movement was most enthusiastic. He en- 
tered heartily into it from the beginning, and it is 
doubtful if without his cordial co-operation Dr. Clark 
would have brought that cause to such sudden success. 
In the prayer meetings of the church his words were 
always timely and his intellectual grasp of a spiritual 
thought quite remarkable. His regular attendance at 
the conferences and participation in them will be greatly 
missed, Inthe counsels of the church he was always a 
wise ana di minating officer. He was beloved by old 
and young alike. The term ‘Grandpa Burnham” was 
used by very many outside his own household. The 
Se Chureh sustains a great loss in his death and 
will cherish his memory with sincere regard for many 
years to come. 4 

In 1842 he married Eliza M. Stanley, who died in 1845. 
In 1846 he again married, his second wife being Adeline 
Stanley (sister of his first), who survives him. Two 
children are left, Mrs. George W. Mills and Mr. Allan W. 
Burnham, the children of the first and second marriages, 
respectively. 


Subscribers’ alta. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding jive lines (e ht words 
to the line), cost subscribers jifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Rev. H. K. Craig is ready to supply pulpits during 
the winter when desired. Address, Falmouth, Mass. 


A AE REN A UU 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 18 shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


GAZE’S TOURS. 
ITALY, EGYPT, THE NILE, 
HOLY LAND. 


Personally conducted parties leave 
New York about every 4 weeks by 
one of the North German Lloyd or Hamburg American 
express steamers, via Gibraltar, to Genoa and Naples, 
and returning via England and Seotland. ALL EX- 
PENSES included, $450 and up, Send 6e. postage for 


Gazette. W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St. (opp. State), Boston. 
Nee HOLY LAND, °’ROUND THE 
WORLD. Excursion leaves Oct. 26,’ Round the 


World; Nov. 29, Jan. 3, Feb. 4, for Nile and Palestine. 
Send for “ Tourist Gazette.” Oceantickets. H.GAZE & 
SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y., or 201 Washington Street. 


Yi} 
WYNZiz// 


Mr. David M. Jordan 
of Edmeston, N. Y. 


Colorless, Emaciated, Helpless 


A Complete Cure by HOOD’S 


SARSAPARILLA. 


This is from Mr. D. M. Jordan, a re- 
tired farmer, and one of the most re- 
spected citizens of Otsego Co., N. Y. 


“Fourteen years ago I had an attack of the 
gravel, and have since been troubled with my 


Liver and Kidneys 
gradually growing worse. Three years ago I 
got down so low that I couldscarcely walk. 
I looked more like a corpse than a living being. 
I had no appetite and for five weeks I ate 
nothing but gruel. I was badly emaciated 
and had no more color than a marble statue. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla was recommended and I 
thought I would try it. Before Lhad finished 
the first bottle I noticed that I felt better, suf- 
fered less, the inflammation of the blad- 
der had subsided, the color began to return to 
my face, and I began tofeel humgry. After 
Thad taken three bottles I could eat anything 
without hurting me. Why, I got_so hungry 
that I had to eat 5 times a day. I have now 
fully recovered, thanks to 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


IK feel well and am well. All who know 
me marvel to see me so well.” D. M. JORDAN. 


HWoop’s PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, cure headache and biliousness. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator. electric bells. steam, open fire- 
places, suu-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. inter Sports. Massage, Electri- 
city, all baths and all remedial agents. New Turkish 
and Russian baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey, 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. 


electro-thermal and all hydropathic baths; 


Turkish, Roman, pine, salt, iron, sulphur, 


electricity in all its forms; massage. 


Open fireplaces, sun parlor, electric bells, electric lights in all public rooms, Alder- 
ney milk and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without treatment. 
Address H. J. CATE, M. D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


= 


SN 
\\ 


energy. 


Its history is interesting ; its eflicacy marvelous. 


Treatment sufficient for the Winter, $3. 

For those who are skeptical, we put up a trial size, which we shall 

be pleased to send for $1. 

AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., Nasuua, N. H. 
Chicago Office : 3 & 4 Central Music Hall. New York Office: 19 Geekman Street. 


BEAUTIFUL 


ae OQ GIRLS». 


And then consider that of this large number 7,000 will, accord- 
ing to medical statistics, Die of Consumption. 

 One-fifird of the human race dies of Consumption; facts, 
and figures back of facts, show it. ci 5 
doing much now. AERATED OXYGEN stands King of 
preventive agents. 
health-giving blood, heals ulcerated lungs, strengthens the res- 
piratory system, and makes iron nerves. 

Generous breathers of pure air are useful people, because 
jhealthy; AERATED OXYGEN inspires voice, and brightens 


Its record and testimonials justify every claim made. 


Preventive medicine is 


It removes impurities, makes bright, rich, 


Send for pamphlet. 
Inhaler, 50c. extra. 


Home Office, 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The reports of the Fall River mill corpora- 
tions for the past year reflect a prosperity be- 
yond that of any recent years. Stockholders 
get large dividends, see their stocks quoted 
high and their companies carry forward ample 
surpluses. Operatives get larger wages and 
the only dispute today is as to whether the 
next advance shall be seven per cent. or ten 
per cent. Both stockholders and operatives, 
as well as the city itself, are made happy by 
the published intentions to erect several new 
mills in the spring. 

What is true of the Fall River print cloth 
mills is to some extent true of the cotton mill 
business all over New England. It has been 
atwelvemonth of great prosperity. A steady 
increase in the consumption of products has 
been coincident with very low prices for the 
raw material, cotton. Conditions could hardly 
be more fayorable and the promise for the 
future is still excellent. 

It is the continuous and even rapid growth 
of the consumption of nearly all the staple 
commodities in this country, with but a mod- 
erate increase in productive facilities, which 

_has brought so many lines of business into 
most excellent shape. Established concerns 
are, as a rule, well employed at fair profits. 
There is now visible a slight change, in that 
the markets warrant an increase in productive 
facilities. Talk of new mills is heard on all 
hands. Talk of advancing prices is heard. 
Increasing wages is another phenomenon in- 
dicating the tendency toward a boom. Rarely 
have internal conditions been more promising 
of good trade. Our uncertain currency, in- 
volving possible large gold exports, is about 
the only serious drawback in the industrial 
situation. 


FRAUDS AND IMITATIONS.—The Compound Oxy- 
gen Treatment of Drs. Starkey.& Palen, established 
twenty-three years ago, by its wonderful success in 
the treatment of 60,000 patients within that period, 
has established a world-wide reputation for the cure 
of chronic diseases, so many having given incontro- 
vertible testimony as to its remedial powers. 

They are the only and original manufacturers of 
this remedy. They originated the name and first 
applied it to their preparation, the formulas for the 
preparation of which are known only to themselves. 
The name, therefore, is of no avail unless accom- 
panied by the genuine article. There are some oth- 
ers who profess to sell and administer it. We have 
received many letters from those who have tried 
these imitations and found them worthless; we 
therefore warn the public against them. Let it be 
clearly understood that Compound Oxygen is only 
manufactured in Philadelphia, Pa. Any substance 
made elsewhere, or by others, and called Compound 
Oxygen is spurious and worthless. Book of 200 
pages sent free. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Francisco, New 
York and Toronto, Ont. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


Seventy-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., ’92 
ASE CAPTWAG E, vcncuwia cites nib eceoeecibeees 
Reserve Premium Fund. Se 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, 
NOE SULplUs sehen dicelsla 


CASH negty pots SPao a dots 


Cash in Banks. or bkacrododdosuseeo rosa deus uaa an $537,899.90 
ERODE PBTALCSD mk optics daite ntti a cle nals lace beera/nceh 1,544,938.96 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 

BOG WELLES onesies iaeicie citialeiersielae y amieiaisls soy vain Gh weer eee 695,568.68 


United States Stocks (market value) 
Bank and Railroad 
(market value) 
State and City Bonds (market valu 
‘Loans on Stocks, payable on demand. 5 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
RAP Grime Alecia ccerewi celta isis kieists ich ce dete Auvinen, 497,708.62 
Interest due and accrued on Ist Jan. 1892. 51,138.95 


RNY os oy tos Rito Seis gtoiamiscnlapet: 89,370,640.00 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
a aN SNOW JRO t Vice-Presidents. 
Ng ay GREENE } Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries 
NEw York, Jan. 13, 1891. 


1,881,605.00 


. 2,942,307.50 
. '8715787.39 
347,735.00 


Stocks and 


hat we Offer Investors: 


First mortgage security on city property. 
Right per cent. interest. 
Privilege of withdrawing on 30 days’ notice. 
Our mortgages are all on a sinking fund plat 
which EN insures PEaeeee at maturity. 
HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
Capital Paid in $950,000. 


H. F. NEWHALL, Manager Eastern Office. 
533 DREXEL BULLDING, PHILADA., PA. 


en Year 
Gold Bonds. 


6” ° 
We own and offer, subject to 


sale, $18,000 Electric Street Rail- 
road Bonds, Spokane, Washing- 


ton. Interest payable semi-an- 
nually in Boston. Principal and 
interest 


Payable in Gold. 


This issue of bonds consisted of 
$40,000 which we purchased after 
a careful and thorough examina- 
tion. We have $18,000 of them 
left and fully recommend them 
as a very desirable investment. 
We shall take pleasure in answer- 
ing all inquiries. 


The Provident Trust Co., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Read the Record of the Steady Growth 


OF THE 


enecirycerciariON 


Exchange Building, 53 State St.. Boston. Mass. 
FIRST POLICY (SSUED OCT. 73, 1879. 


Policies in Insurance 

Year. Force. in Force. 

1880 2,598 $10,542,000 
1881 5,755 RF ALD 5000 
18sz 7,381 27 985 000 
1883 9,083 35,058,000 
1884 9,966 38 595 OOO 
1885 10,570 AO 820,000 
1886 12,702 46,878 000 
1887 13,406 49,088, 000 
1888 16, 13% 63,282 OOO 
18s9 21,666 69,441,750 
1890 23,759 72,309,000 
18914 28.081 94,067,750 


To-day it has more insurance in force than 
any of the Massachusetts Level Premium 
Insurance Companies, the youngest of which 
began business in 1862, and the oldest in 1843. 

Its new policy embraces all the advantages 
of Old Line Insurance at 40 per cent. less cost. 

Send address and age for full particulars. 
Splendid openings for first-class agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Resi- 
dence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 
references. 
FF. J. RODGERS & CO., 
310 East 92d Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


Read This! 6&2@50Yrs. 
Absolutely. Safe Investment. 


Quarterly Dividends. Can be sold at any time. 
Address for full particulars, 


Geo. Leonard, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
i 0 Mi e 186 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 


OPEN DAILY 


For Deposits and Drafts 
from 9 A. M. till 2 P.M. And 
on Saturdays for Deposits 
till8 Pp. M, 


SAVINGS 
BANK 


Mass, Real Estate Go, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Per Gent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


Dividends 


Authorized Capital - - - - - - 82,000,000 
Capital paid in - - - +--+: -. 1,300,000 
Surplus ---*° "7-7. ** 7s *s2* 22+ -s 100,000 


ORGANIZED LN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 5 “per annum for 4} years. 
Paid Dividends of 1%, per annum since July,1820. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6%, p. a. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Paid up (in Cash)......-...-....+-+ $2,100,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.........-.-. 1,017,653.25 
ASSETS Ao icilse ise ileiek< 6! fs sie,ee'el ons tae 17,131,407.06 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3} to 6 per cent. 


Five Per Cent.  @ oO L D Debentures. 


Valuable Book about Investments sent on 
Application. 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St.. AMSTERDAM, 
PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., BERLIN. 


Safe Investments 


may be had to-day yield- 
ing 7% interest. Not 
everyone knows how to 
find them, however. Our 
book on investments is 
free, and may be of great 
value to you. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


SAFEST oF aut INVESTMENTS. 


Secured by tay 

CITY ano Men on ail 
property Withiz 

their limits. 


COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 


70 State Street, Boston. 


EW YORK. CHICAGO. 
INVESTMENT 


C R fe G 0 In the United States. 


Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
United States in pro ortion to its size. Wholesale trade 
1891, $138,127,000; Banking Capital, $15,846,363.00, Buildings 
now under construction, $3,864,000. 00. We haye a plan 
for the employment of éapital in best investments in 
Oregon, in large and small amounts, cash or monthly in- 
stallments of $25 and upwards, absolutely aafe and 

markably profitable. Send for full information and 
Bar kers' references, Eugene D, White & Co.. Portland, Ore 


THE BEST FIELD FOR 


Defaulted Western Mortgages 


BOUGHT. 
G. CANDEE, 81 Clark Street, 
NEW HAVEN, CT 


NET to Investors on First 
Mortgage Improved Property 
© Loans. Titles guaranteed, Personal at- 


O tention given to every detail. Best ref- 
erences. Send forsample notes and mort; teage 
used J Be tied Joseph F. Backen  aee P. Bache, Salt Lake City, : 

“TACOMA ezcczne LOTS ONLY 950 T0 200 SOUND LOTS ONLY $50 TO 200 


METROPOLIS, Yonthly Pay 3, 
PAYS MUCH BETTER THAN 8A Coe 
. Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT C€O., T. 


\ 


H. 
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THE NEW WEST COMMISSION, 

The N. W. E. C. held its twelfth annual 
meeting in Chicago, Oct. 27, with Vice-Presi- 
dent Rey. 8. Gilbert, D.D.,in the chair. The 
reports of the treasurer and secretary were 
approved. The old board of officers was re- 
elected with few changes, 

Interesting discussions upon the question of 
discontinuing some of the Utah schools in the 
not distant future and upon the proposed con- 
solidation of the commission with the College 
and Education Society were followed by the 
adoption of a report of a committee on the re- 
port of the secretary, which expressed with 
probable accuracy the views of the commission 
on those questions. It reads: 


The committee appointed to report on the 
secretary’s paper respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing: 

They heartily commend this careful and clear 
presentation of the object and purpose of the 
N. W. E. C. during the twelve years of its or- 
ganized life. They rejoice with the society in 
view of the great changes that have been 
brought about through the benign instrumen- 
tality of its Christian schools. Your commit- 
tee finds ample occasion, in the following rea- 
sons, for cordially approving the work of the 
commission : 

1. The uncertain condition of existing pub- 
lie sentiment in Utah and the adjacent Terri- 
tories respecting polygamy and kindred evils, 
makes clear the necessity of continued Chris- 
tian activity. 

2. The prevalence of ignorance, superstition 
and a low moral tone in many communities 
calls for renewed effort in bringing to bear a 
pure and pronounced Christian teaching. 

5. The present seems to your committee, as 
40 many others, a critical period. Many youths 
are breaking away from parental beliefs and 
are in danger of drifting into avowed atheism. 
It does not appear that the public schools, even 
under the guidance of a Gentile public senti- 
ment, will be likely to adequately counteract 
this drift. 

4. While your committee has noted the care- 
ful and. judicious researches made by the sec- 
retary respecting the matter of discontinuing 
certain schools, they are of opinion, in view of 

‘the facts presented, including the crowded 
state of the public schools by reason of inade- 
quate,accommodations, especially in Salt Lake 

. City, that the wisdom of discontinuing those 
schools at this juncture is at least question- 
able. Evidently each school must be passed 
upon by itself. 

Should consolidation with the College and 
Edueation Society be effected, your committee 
are of opinion that the forms of work now car- 
ried on by the N. W. E. C. should continue to 
be maintained. This committee cannot for- 
bear, in closing, from giving most cordial tes- 
timony to the unwearied and efficient services 
of the secretary and his able assistants. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. H. TarnTor, 
M. EK. Eversz, 
A. N. Hircucock. 


The Recognized Stan Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 
BALTIMORE. WASHINGTON. NEW YORK. 
E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 

178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


oN IBD]. 


ria for N Pure = st Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information, 


170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mass. 


CHURCH Established 1827. 
ORCANS 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


GRAND PIANO es 


or Hall. Owner obliged to make a change on account of 
health. Address B.W. PATTEN,7 James St., Boston, Mass. | 


Correspondence Invited. 


) Forsaleata great 
bargain, — suitable 


The More eeitenalay 


Church Equipment. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Best quality Pure Copper and Tin 
>CHIMES, PEALS AND BELLS 


Most favorably Known for over 50 yrs 
- The VANDUZEN & TIFT CO Cincinnati.O. 


J MENEELY & OOMPANY 
(2, WEST TROY, N.Y, BELLS, 
al F tor Cho hes, Schools, etc. eee 
more than half a centaur’ 
eriority over all others. 


aN 


ELLS | 


Steel Alloy cone and School Bells. 8&~Send for 
Catalogue. - SS. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, ©. 


THE LARGEST dag aap MANUFACTURING 
d CHIM 


GHURG ALS 


& FRO id 
By 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN) 
Send for. Price and Catalogue. 
WeSHANE BEIT ALTIMORE, MM 


iNCINNAT!, BELL FOUNDRy 


5 sac Bu) ELL 


ERS" Biv VER 
H SCHOOL. FIRE ALARM &¢ 


OF hid 
* —SOFOR CHUR 
Q@atalogue with 208 etinenions. Prices and terms FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 18 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
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GLENWOOD 


RANGES, 


STOVES AND FURNACES, 


have received the HIGHEST AWARD in 
the gift of any New England Institution. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, GOLD MEDALS at two succeeding exhi- 


of ae a and Tin. Address 
LAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Can refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


ALB.2ELSHAW 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 sbi St., 


| CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 

& business we areaccustomed 

=I iC tosellCA RPETS foruse 

() Ff iy in CHURCHES at man- 
disk fl 


ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit correspondence, 
JOHN H. “PRAY, SONS & 60, 
Wholesale and at CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sQaeesitss., Boston. 


Established 1780 4 


OSS a 
@=2 Our large 24.page 
Catalogue, profuse. 
ly illustrated, full 
of injormation on 
the proper construc- 
tion of Pianos and 
Organs. Weshipon 
test trial, ask no 
cash in advance.sell 
on instalments, give 
greater value for 
the money thanany 
other manufacturer 
Send for this book 
at once to 


BEETHOVEN ORGAN 6CO,, 
WASHINGTON, N, Je 
P. O. Box 726. 


bitions of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics’ Association. A deserved com- 
pliment to highest grade. 


Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 
WEIR STOVE CO., = = Taunton, Mass. 


OF VITAL INTEREST IS THE 


Pisin Stove Co.. Norwich, Conn. 


Avoid Damp and Ohilly eon 
*“CARBONITE” coaLu 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE. NO SMELL 
NO GAS. 
Burns Anywhere 


WITHOUT CHIMNEY, 


BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 


KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 
STOVES, FOOT anp 
CARRIAGE WARMERS, 


SOLD BY THE 


Housefurnishing, Stove and Plumbing Trade. , 


SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL COs 
67 CORTLANDT STREET, N.Y. 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic ea 3 beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment. urably con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional i in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Moprratz Prices, Rea- 
SONABLE TERMS, 


SENC FOR CATALOGUE. 
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TEMPERANCE. 


—— Major-General O. 0. Howard, in his an- 
nual report tothe War Department, deprecates 
the establishment of the “‘ canteen system’”’ now 
in operation at the army posts. He very nat- 
urally objects to soldiers serving as barkeep- 
ers and he says there is general dissatisfaction 
with the system among post commandants, 
who report that the number of offenses has in- 
creased since the system was approved. 


—— There are legislators who refuse to bow 
the knee to the saloons. Hon. M. D. Harter, 
candidate for Congress in Ohio, recently wrote 
to a constituent: ‘‘So far as my example goes 
it is against touching, tasting or handling intox- 
icating drink. If Iam to decide between the 
use of drink myself and offering 1t to others, 
and a re-election to Congress, I shall be con- 
tent to spend the next two years at home.” 
Mr. Harter is a Lutheran. 4 

—-— No debate at tne recent Church of Eng- 
land Congress, save that on vivisection, called 
out more warmth of feeling than the discus- 
sion of the paper of Lady Frederick Caven- 
dish, who pointed out how rapid is the growth 
of the habit of tippling aniong the women of 
higher English circles. She also deplored the 
reckless use of chloral and morphine by soci- 
ety women. We wish that a voice of warning 
could be raised in this country by women who 
know the exact facts, for the opinion is preva- 
lent that we are not in a position to throw 
stones at our English cousins. 


The argument by which the friends of 
temperance hope to compel a reversal of the 
decision of the commissioners of the Colum- 
bian Exposition is substantially shis: By a 
statute now in force the State of Illinois makes 
illegal the sale of intoxicating beverages in 
connection with all fairs and exhibitions 
within its borders. Moreover, a local (Hyde 
Park) prohibitory statute will be violated if 
liquor is sold. Notwithstanding these are the 
undisputed facts, the directory has confessed 
that concessions for the sale of liquor have 
been granted and penalty bonds for the sum of 
$600,000 have been given providing the con- 
cessions are revoked. 

—— Every member of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union will read with inter- 
est the article by Mr. W. T. Stead in the No- 
vember Review of Reviews, in which he eulo- 
gizes Miss Frances Willard and the organiza- 
tion of which she is president. Mr. Stead is 
always suggestive, succeeding, in this even 
when most strenuously combating estab- 
lished facts and cherished opinions. There is 
not a little in this article which will cause a 
smile and Miss Willard would be the first to 
acknowledge it, but the fact that a great jour- 
nalist and journal are glad to help on sucha 
work is a cheering sign. 


France is discovering that, not only must 
it change its literary ideals but its habits of 
life. The tremendous increase in the number 
of wine shops, in the consumption of liquor, 
especially absinthe, is creating alarm among 
thoughtful men. Twenty years ago absinthe 
was known to but comparatively few tipplers. 
Last year the French drank 91,547 hectoliters. 
The Débats advocating reform though legisla- 
tion is obliged to confess that the outlook is 
dubious. Four hundred and forty thousand 
wine shopkeepers are too valuable voters and 
vote winners to he alienated by any party or 
administration. If in the United States, with 


its free, strong churches and aggressive Chris- | 


tianity, Christian temperance men cannot com- 
pel recognition from political leaders, it is 
hardly reasonable to expect 1t from France as 
she is. 


—— Every indication seems to point to a de- 
cided adyance in Great Britain. A very large 
number of the new Liberal members of Parlia- 
ment are pledged to vote in favor of granting 
local option to communities, and Joseph Cham- 
berlain, speaking for the Liberal-Unionists, has 
announced that he and they favor drastic re- 
form in the matter of granting licenses. The 
proposition of the Bishop of Chester also has 
met with approval in high quarters, like the 
Times, the Speaker, and even Rey. Hugh Price 
Hughes, radical that he is, confesses that there 
is so much in the theory that is commendable 


that communities ought to be allowed to ex- 
periment with it, provided always ‘‘ that the 
inevitable profit [municipal] is not used either 
for the purpose of reducing the rates or for 
any local object that would prove a tempta- 
tion to the rate payers.”’ 


— The New York Evening Post, comment- 
ing on some of the features of the great Colum- 
bian celebrations in that city, says: 

No candid person can have studied the dis- 
plays of the past three days—and. most of all, 
the display of the hunian race—without a more 
hopéful feeling as to the future of this metrop- 
olis. A great hodge-podge of the most hetero- 
geneous elements it often seems—almost ‘a 
patchwork of unrelated parts’’; and yet we 
find that public spirit is siowly developing in 


all these parts, and that the outward marks of | 


a patriotic and national spirit are quite as 
plenty in the quarters most largely peopled by 
new-comers as anywhere else. We have been 
receiving immigrants by the tens and even the 
hundreds of thousands who are accustomed to 
much freer habits in the matter of drinking 
malt liquors and the lighter wines than has 
heen our American way, and yet we find that 
there is less drunkenness at public festivals 
than was the case a hundred years ago. 

— While the factions of the temperance 
army in this country show no inclination to 
agree on a common platform, it may be well 
for them to listen to a wise radical on the other 
side of the water, the editor of the Methodist 
Times, who wonders whether the total abstain- 
ers and prohibitionists, of whom he is one, will 
combine the subtlety of the serpent with the 
innocence of the dove; whether they will real- 
ize that the part is sometimes greater than the 
whole, and that it is often much easier to 
achieve at two or three stages what cannot be 
accomplished at a blow? After insisting that 
the principle of local option must be held at 
any cost and the theory of compensation re- 
sisted, he proceeds to show that total abstain- 
ers and prohihitionists must recognize that the 
majority of English towns are not yet ready 
to vote ‘* no license,”’ hence it is necessary to 
formulate a license system that has the mini- 
mum of evil which shall govern them. Per- 
sonally, the editor prefers the Canadian sys- 
tem, by which three commissioners of author- 
ity and distinction, having no connection what- 
ever with the localities concerned, determine 
which licenses shall be renéwed or granted up 
to the maximum required by imperial statute. 


CATARRH in the headis undoubtedly a disease of the 
plood and as such only a reliable blood purifier can 
effect a perfect cure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
blood purifier and it has cured many very severe cases 
of eatarrh. It gives an appetite and builds up the 
whole system. 


Hoop’s PILUS act especially upon the liver, rousing it 
from torpidity to its natural duties, cure constipation 
and assist digestion. 


men 
Milk Maids 


must have their tin cans, tin pans, 
and everything else faultlessly 
clean, and there is nothing 


cma) 

Gold Dust ~ 
Washing Powder. 
Housekeepers too have much to 
clean, and they can’t afford to do 


without GoLb Dust WaAsHING 
POWDER, which makes 


ing as 


things 


| 


CURED 


+ About seven or eight months ago IT 
was attacked by a cough, and at once 
legan to take a medicine much adver- 
tised as an expectorant, and continued 
ising it until I had taken about six bot- 
tles. Instead of giving me relief, it only 
1iade me.worse. I tried several other 
»-medies, but all in vain, and I don’t 
think I had three whole nights’ rest 
during my illness. - I began to think that 


Consumption 


had laid hold of me, and my hopes of 
recovery were all gone. I was a mere 
skeleton, but a friend of mine, who had 
been some time away, called to see 
me. He recommended me to try Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and kindly sending 
me a bottle, I took it, but with little 
hopes of recovery. I am thankful, how- 
ever, to say that it cured me, and Iam 
to-day enjoying the best of health.’?— 
J. Wilmot Payne, Monrovia, Liberia, 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectorai 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Prompttoact,suretocure 


by return mail, full de 

scriptive circulars oj 
MOODY’S NEW and MOODY’S IMPROVED 
TAILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTING. 
Revised to date. These, only, are the 
genuine TAILOR SYSTEMS invented and 
copyrighted by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- 
ly learn to cutand make any garment, 
in any style, to any measure, for ladies, 
men and children. Garments guaran- 
teed to fit perfectly without trying on. 
Address MOODY & OO. CINCINNATI, O. | 


Si 
ie 


+ A beautiful, il- 
Florida Facts. lustrated book, 
describing the best bargains for homes, for phos- 
phate, for investments in Florida, found in ten | 
years’ search, by a Deputy Commissioner of U.S. 
Dept. Agricuiture. Lands, hotels, houses, orange 
groves, sold on easy terms. Send 2-cent stam) for 
book to JAMES H. FOSS, 28 School Street, Room 42, 
Boston, Mass. 


DEATH VALLEY and other 
BORAX FIELDS 


of the Pacific Coast. An illustrated lecture with a series 
of STEREOPTICON VIEWS. Foruse of Speak- 
ers, Societies and Sunday Schools. Sample slide free to 
approved organizations. Send for cireular, 
T. P. ANDREWS, 
169 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


\ 
clean in half the time, and keeps 3| ‘ 
them clean for half the money, Shes] 
eT ' 
-- ly, SZ ' 
Gold Dust Washing Fowder a vil 


is sold by all grocers. | 


ave An 
SSNS Ji 
oe y Lids 


Wo l/) 
wl yy 


Less i QUEUE ice foes = 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, | 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, ¥ 6 


BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, j 
PCRTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 


< 
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Cleaned 


out, 


as well as 
in—every- { 
| 
is clean- 
ed with ' 
Pear line. 
Nothing 
does its 
work as j- 
well,aseasi:. \. 
as quickly, or 
as cheaply. It 
divides the labor with you, 
and doubles the result. With 
it, you can wash the finest 
clothes harmlessly; without it, 
you will want to do the rough- 


est housework ise 
Never ore 285 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


VERNNM 


YISIngee 


iru, 


What Adamson’s Balsam Does, 


= ¢« It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more 
‘speedily, certsinly and thoroughly than 
any Other medicive. 

q spares mothers much painful anxiety 
about their children, and saves the little 
ones’ lives. 

¥ It cures all lun 


and throat diseases that 
can be reached by human aid. 
be It alleviates even the most desperate 
cases of pulmonary diseases, and affords 
to the patient a last and only chance for 
restoration to health. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers 
everywhere at 10c., 35c., and 75c. 
The large bottles ave cheaper, as they 
hold more in proportion. 
Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 


Botanic Balsam, | 


And take no other. 
Made by F. W. KINSMAN &CoO., Druggists. 
New York city and Augusta, Me. 


MECHANICS’ FAIR, 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston. 
OCT. 5 to DEC. 8. DAILY, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Machinery in Operation. 
Grand Electrical Exhibit. 
Band and Organ Concerts. 
Free Cooking Lectures Daily, 
Spacious Art Galleries. 


Admission, - - 25 Cents. 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU BO IT FOR THE MONEY, 
Rss a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable, 
finely finished, adapted to light and hesvy work, 
with a complete set o fthe latest improved attachments 
NSq] FREE. Esch machine is guaranteed for 5 years. Buy 
Vv direct from our factory, and save dealers and agents 
mA. oxo ae for FREE "CATAT OQUE, mange TALL 
BD MFG, U0.. Dept. X etree 


for Home or rubiuc Loe she bh 
AND\ in the world. Send for Gaeioeea 
MAROY LEW PTLOON CO. 1008 Walnut St. Phila. Pa, 
L U N G be read by every one sent free. 
: Address: 


J. C. HENRY, Yonkers, N. Y¥. 


exercise and breathing. An 
importaot paper that should 


PREGNANT QUESTIONS, 


How is it that we have not a large number 
of preachers and pastors who after accumu- 
lating in their business or profession enough 
to support themselves and their families for 
the rest of their life have entered the minis- 
try and consecrated their whole time to the 
service of the church and the preaching of the 
gospel?—Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale. 


What about trials for heresy at all if the in- 
cidence of the charge can so alter in six years? 
If it would be unfair or unwise to try Dr. 
Smyth today, was it fair or wise to condemn 
him six years ago? ‘The board decides,” 
they say, ‘“‘ without thereby expressing any 
opinion upon the merits of the case,’ but 
probably a very definite opinion on the 
value of such trials will be formed in Amer- 
ica. ‘That which decayeth and waxeth old 
is ready to vanish away.’—Dr. Alexander 
Mackennal, in October Review of the Churches. 


If you would form a wise judgment of the 
future of a nation observe especially what 
qualities count for most in public life. 
the men who obtain the highest posts in the 
nation men of whom, in private life and ir- 
respective of party, competent judges speak 
with genuine respect? Are they men of sin- 
cere convictions, sound judgment, consistent 
lives, indisputable integrity, or are they men 
who have won their positions by the arts of 
a demagogue or an intriguer, men of nimble 
tongues and not earnest beliefs, skillful above 
all things in spreading their sails to each 
passing breeze of popularity ?—Lecky. 


We hear much in these days about the study 
of comparative religion and the little light 
that filters through to the layman’s narrow 
sphere from such great discussions starts ques- 
tions as to the Saviour’s meaning in the re- 
mark, ‘‘I have other sheep not of this fold.” 

. We laymen know.nothing of criticism— 
higher, lower or medium. We cannot defend 
the authority of our Bible on critical grounds ; 
daily work consumes our lives. Are we to 
take our pill of theology made by doctors of 
divinity as we take the pill made by the doc- 
tor of medicine, knowing nothing of its con- 
tents? Are we to accept the Bible as divinely 
inspired because other men say it is? Such 


‘| blind following is not in harmony with our 


boasted liberty.—Robert C. Ogden. 


That there is such an organization and col- 
lection of forces more or less manifest as we 
describe by the church every one recognizes. 
It may be properly asked whether that church 
is to be differentiated in any way from the 
world which surrounds it. Is ita part of the 
world? Does it drawits supplies of power 
from the world? Did it originate with the 
things that are of the world? Can it have 
found everything that it requires for its sup- 
port and advance in the world? Our Lord 
said that His kingdom was not of this world. 
Is that still true? Can the truth of the state- 
ment be made out by the phenomena of the 
church’s life? If so, then the adequate source 
and power, the cause of origination and con- 
tinuance, must be discovered. Is it in the 
presence of Him whom the church and whom 
believers assert is still living, their Lord and 
Saviour? If this be so, what must be His na- 
ture, what the dignity of His person ?—fKev. 
Dr. Beran. 

CATARRH, NOY LOCAL, BUT CONSTITUTIONAL.— 
Dr. Dio Lewis, the eminent Boston physician, in a 
magazine article says: ‘‘A radical error underlies 
nearly all medical treatment of catarrh. It is not 
a disease of the man’s nose; it is a disease of 
the man showing itself in ‘the nose—a local ex- 
hibition of a constitutional trouble.” Therefore, 
he argues, the use of snuff and other local ap- 
plications is wrong and, while they seem to give 
temporary relief, they really do more harm»than 
good. Other leading authorities agree with Dr. 
Lewis. Hence, the only proper method of cure for 
catarrh is by taking a constitutional remedy like 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, reaching every part of 
the body through the blood, does eliminate all im- 
purities and makes the whole man healthier. It 
remoyes the cause of the trouble and restores the 
diseased membrane to proper condition. That this 
is the practical result is proven by thousands of 
people who have been cured of catarrh by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. ‘ 


Are | 


Indigestion. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


BABYS BLUUD ANU SKIN 


Cleansed and purified of every humor, eruption, 
and disease by the celebrated 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies 
affcrd immediate relief in the 
most torturing of Itching and 
Burning Eczemas and other iteh- 
ing, scaly, crusted, and blotchy 
skin and scalp diseases, permit 
rest and sleep, and point to a 

) permanent and economical (be- 
&s cause most speedy) cure when 

the best physicians and all other 
remedies fail. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials attest their wonderful, un- 
failing, and incomparable eflicacy. Sold _every- 
where. PoTTeR DrRuG AND CuEeM. Corp., Boston. 


«* All About’ he Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 


BABY 


Skin and Sealp purified and beautified 
by Currcura Soap 


. Absolutely pure. 
HOW MY SIDE ACHES ! 
Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pains, and Rheumatism re- 
lieved in one minute by the Cuticura 
Anti-Pain Plaster. The first and only 
instantaneous puin-killing, strengthening plaster. 


ae 
caiet SOAP 


Ke and Olive Oil. Contains all of their 
healing properties. Unrivalled for Medi- 
cinal and Toilet use. Gives a smoothness 
and softness to the skin not obtained by 
any other preparation. Guaranteed to cure 
all skin diseases that can be reached by 
external application. _ Used by Physicians. 
All dealers have it. 
The Barney Co., Boston. Mase. 


"A HEALING WONDER. 


omfor 
Powder 


The great external remedy. For all 

diseases of the skin. Mother’s 

friend, baby’s joy. Safe and certain. 
All Druggists. 
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NATIONAL THANKSGIVING PROC 
LAMATION. 


In appointing Noy. 24 as Thanksgiving Day 
President Harrison says: 


Washington, Nov. 4. The gifts of God to our 
people during the past year have been so 
abundant and so special that the spirit of 
deyout thanksgiving awaits, not a call but 
only the appointment of a day when it may 
have a common expression. He has stayed 
the pestilence at our door. He has given us 
more love for the free civil institutions in 
the creation of which His directing providence 
wes sO conspicuous. He has awakened a 
deeper reverence for law. He has widened 
our philanthropy by a call to succor the dis- 
tress in other lands. He has blessed our 
schools and is bringing forward a patriotic 
and God-fearing generation to execute His 
great and benevolent designs for our country. 
He has given us great increase in material 
wealth and a wide diffusion of contentment 
and comfort in the homes of our people. He 
has given His grace to the sorrowing. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1894. 


Ola Testament History. 
FIRST QUARTER. 
Jan. 7.—The First Adam. Gen. 1: 26-31; 2: 1-3. 
Jan. 14.—Adam/’s Sin and God’s Grace. Gen. 3: 1-15, 
Jan. 21.—Cain and Abel. Gen. 4: 3-13. 
Jan. 28.—God’s Covenant with Noah. Gen. 9: 8-17. 
Feb. 4.—Beginning of the Hebrew Nation. Gen. 12: 1-9. 
Feb, 11—God’s Covenant with Abram. Gen. 17: 1-9. 
Feb. 18.—God’s Judgment on Sodom. Gen. 18; 22-33. 
Feb. 25.—Trial of Abraham’s Faith. Gen. 22: 1-13. 
March 4.—Selling the Birthright. Gen. 25: 27-34. 
March 11.—Jacob at Beth-el. Gen. 28: 10-22. 
March 18.—Wine a Mocker. Prov. 20: 1-7. 
Or, A Blessing to All Nations. Gen. 18: 17-21. 
March 25.—Review. 
Or, The Resurrection of Christ. Mark 16: 1-8. 
SECOND QUARTER. 
April 1.—Jacob’s Prevailing Prayer. Gen. 32; 9-12, 24-30. 
April 8.—Discord in Jacob’s Family. Gen. 37: 1-11. 
April 15.—Joseph Sold into Egypt. Gen. 37; 23-36. 
April 22.—_Joseph Ruler in Egypt. Gen. 41: 38-48. 
April 29.—Joseph Forgiving His Brethren. Gen. 45: 1-]5. 
May 6.—Joseph’s Last Days. Gen. 50: 14-26. 
May 13,—Israelin Egypt. Ex. 1: 1-14. 


May 20.—The Childhood of Moses. Ex. 2: 1-10. 
May 27.—Moses Sent asa Deliverer. Ex. 3: 10-20. 
June 3.—The Passover Instituted. Ex. 12: 1-14. 


June 10.—Passage of the Red Sea. Ex. 14: 19-29, 

June 17.—The Woes of the Drunkard. Provw. 23: 29-85, 
Or, The Anointed King. Ps. 2: 1-12. 

June 24,—Review. 

Lessons from the Life of Our Lord. 
THIRD QUARTER. 

July 1.—The Birth of Jesus. Luke 2: 1-16. 

July 8.—Presentation inthe Temple. Luke 2: 25-38. 

July 15.—Visit of the Wise Men. Matt. 2: 1-12, 

Juwly 22,—Flight into Egypt. Matt. 2: 13-23. . 

July 29.—The Youth of Jesus. Luke 2: 40-52. 

Aug. 5.—The Baptism of Jesus. Mark 1; 1-11. 

Aug. 12.—Temptation of Jesus. Matt. 4: 1-11. 

Aug. 19.—First Disciples of Jesus. John 1: 35-49. 

Aug. 26—First Miracle of Jesus. John 2; 1-1]. 

Sept. 2.—Jesus Cleansing the Temple. John 2: 13-25. 


Sept. 9.—Jesus and Nicodemus. John 3: 1-16, 
Sept. 16.—Jesus at Jacob’s Well. John 4: 9-26. 
Sept. 23.—Daniel’s Abstinence. Dan. 1: 8-20. 


Or, Christ’s Peaceful Reign. Isa. 11: 1-9. 

Sept. 30.—Review. 
FOURTH QUARTER. 

Oct. 7.—Jesus at Nazareth. Luke 4: 16-30. 
Oct. 14.—The Draught of Fishes. Luke 5: 1-11. 
Oct. 21—A Sabbath in Capernaum. Mark 1: 21-34. 
Oct, 28.—A Paralytie Healed. Mark 2: 1-12. 
Nov. 4.— Jesus Lord of the Sabbath. Mark 2: 23-28; 3: 1-5. 
Nov. 11.—The Twelve Chosen. Mark 3: 6-19. 
Novy. 18.—The Sermon on the Mount. Luke 6: 20-31. 
Nov. 25.—Opposition to Christ. Mark 3: 22-35. 
Dec. 2.—Christ’s Testimony to John. Luke 7: 24-35. 
Dee. 9.—Christ Teaching by Parables. Luke 8: 4-15. 
Dee.16.—The Twelve Sent Forth. Matt. 10: 5-16. 
Dee. 23.—The Prince of Peace. Isa. 9: 2-7. 

Or, Warning Against Sins, Eph. 5: 11-20. 
Dec. 30.—Review. 


~ Bh gent : 
CLUBBING RATES. 

For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The post- 
age is prepaid in all e Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
American Agriculturist. 


Harper’s WiGOK LY va vinia> cOiiviagsdesees cat wae. 3.25 

‘i Bazar..... 3.25 
PUPUC OPINION . caper arsine siaa’s ores oles 2.50 
Harper’s Young People.... 1.60 
SECNICHOMBS). | cic sie'e) seis ewes 2.60 
WiideAtwalse? see otiectens 2.00 
Our LateOnes: cc veedassmtecinelcine - 1.30 
Review of Reviews. do. viievecs vi scescaceptense 1.90 


Let all who send to-us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly to 
the various offices, and our responsibility in the matter 
then ceases. 
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A SENSATION. 


A Nine Days’ Wonder In a 
Small Town. 


Facts and Details From Our Own 
Correspondent. 


Surprised Many But Does Not Surprise 
Us. 


Mansfield, Ohio, is not a large place, but it 
has certainly experienced a great sensation. 

The people are not done talking about it 
yet, and, indeed, it will furnish the subject 
for conversation for a long time to come, as 
well as food for thought. 

Our correspondent, C. C. Coulter, who is a 
prominent and influential citizen of Mansfield 
and agent of the Rockford (Ill.) Silver Plate 
Co., has furnished us with the facts and de- 
tails, which we are positive will prove most 
interesting to our readers. 

“T have a brother, Harry E. Coulter, 21 
years of age,” writes Mr. Coulter, ‘“‘ who had 
never done a day’s work in his life; never ran 
ten rods in his life—indeed, could not even 
walk fast. 

‘Heart disease was his trouble. Last fall 
he got the grip and went down, down, down. 
“Two of our best physicians treated him. 

“His tongue was coated badly, had back- 
ache, urine high-colored, brick dust sediment 
—worst I ever saw. 

“* His stomach was almost as hard as a board ; 
in fact, we gave up all hopes of his life. 

“He quit the doctors and commenced using 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
and nothing else, and the third day was bet- 
ter. He is now better than he ever was in his 
life, can run and do violent exercise and not 
suffer in the least. 


HARRY E. COULTER. 


“He says he never felt better in his life; in 
fact, this wonderful medicine, he tells me, 
saved his life. 

“He coaxed me to take this remedy, and I 
was troubled something as he had been, only 
my heart is all right. I had been doctoring 
since last fall to clear up my system, but 
without beneficial results. I have now only 
used two bottles of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy and feel like a new 
man. In fact, I am well, and I write this be- 
cause I feel so grateful to the remedy for say- 
ing my brother’s life and my health. 

‘* This is the greatest medicine I ever heard 
of, and I am sure that if you knew my brother’s 
condition before he commenced the use of Dr. 


Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
the cure would much surprise you.” 
We do not wonder that this remarkable, res- 


toration to health is looked upon as almost a 


miracle in Mansfield, where, perhaps, the mar- 
velous virtues of this remedy were until now 
not known, but the cure does not surprise us 
in the least, for it is something which is tak- 
ing place constantly in our vicinity; no day, 
scarcely an hour, in fact, passing in which we 
do not learn of it curing some one who has 
been suffering from nervous weakness, blood 
disorder, kidney or liver complaints, insomnia, 
malaria or stomach trouble. It is a fact that 
this wonderful medicine cures the sick, and it 
is perfectly harmless to use, being purely 
vegetable. Druggists keep it for $1. 

It is.the discovery and prescription of Dr. 
Greene of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., the 
famous specialist in curing nervous and chronic 
diseases, who has the largest practice among 
the sick of any physician in the United States, 
and who can be consulted free personally or 
by letter. 


GALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed and much improved, furnisaes power to 


Y Geared 

» Aermotor. 
work of 4 horses at half the cost of 
» always harnessed and never gets tired, 
With our Steel Stub Tower it is easy to put on barn, 
Send for elaborate designs for putting power in barn, 


12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 
. & 29 Beale St., San Francisco. 


Does the |} 
one, and is 


B. DOUCLAS| 


MIDDLETOWN, 
= CT. 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 197 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
ines, Pump Chain and Fix- 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy- 
drants, Street Washers, etc. 
WoRKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded them 

by the Universal Exhibition in 

Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna. 

Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 

Exhibition, 1876. 


WwW a & 


pe ereny restored. Ca- 
th, Colds, Dyspepsia, 
Cured ’ as 


mT 
W.H.Brown,M.D.,M’g’r, 
Standard Oxygen Co., Box 1979, 
Boston, Mass. (Laborator at Medford), 
for free GUIDE TO HEALTH. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff, 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts, 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


PILES. 


ADVICE FREE. 

To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case, 
and how I was cured after many Piro of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 


; Have NEVE ILE 
CA IN Cc E R WeRt ous BER Mae 
have had the first or reasonable opportunity 
for treatment, References and eomplete informa- 


tion free. ; ; 
CANCER 


THE 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 
Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 
; (eo 


E where we. 


SANATORIUM, 
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CHRIST’S QUESTIONS. 

In the course of his first sermon preached 
this autumn to the Edwards Church, North- 
ampton, the pastor-elect, Rev. Paul Van Dyke, 
who recently resigned his professorship in 
Princeton Theological Seminary, said: 


If Christ Jesus were to come to this church 
today in personal presence what, think you, 
would be the first questions He would ask? 
Would He ask: 

What is yourform of church government? 

What is your theological system? 

Do you sprinkle or immerse in this church? 

How many have you added to this church? 

What man, woman or child believes that 
the Lord Jesus Christ would ask one of 
these or similar questions! He would ask: 

Where are your poor? 

How have you cared for your sick and 
needy and ignorant and unhappy? 

Have you cared for the orphan and sought 
homes and friends for the homeless and 
friendless? 

How many sinners have you brought to a 
knowledge of Christ; to the recognition of 
the love of the Father? 

The other questions have their due im- 
portance, but they are not those of vital, 
f indamental importance in the view of the 
Master, who accepts only a service rendered 
for love of that service—recognizes a life of 
goodness only because it is the result of a 
love of the beauty of goodness. 


SuccEss in life depends, among other things, on 
good health, good living, good food, such as the 
“ FERRIS” DELICIOUS BACON. 


FALSE Economy is practiced by people who buy 
inferior articles of food because cheaper than stand- 
ard goods. Infants are entitled to the best food 
obtainable. It is a fact that the Gail Borden “ Eagle” 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infantfood. Your 
grocer and druggist keep it. 


- A VALUABLE THOUGHT.—The idea of cleverly in- 
troducing into any part of your house the date of 
i.3 construction, or of any important alteration in 
it, is a very happy one, and it can be carried out in 
no better way than that suggested in the announce- 
ment of Paine’s Furniture Co., 48 Canal Street, in 
another column. One of their Columbian Wood 
Mantels will always recall to you the date of your 
fireplace. 


ENUINE ROGE 
KNIVES, 


JAS. C. WILSON, 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 


74 WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK. 


Send 3 two-cent stamps for illustrated catalogue. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 


FOR DIVIDING CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 
Sound-proof and air-tight. 


most thorough 


CLOGKS | mest 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD 
& CO., 


5il Washington Street. 


Striking the 
hours and chim- 
ing. 

High-Grade 
movements with 
cases made in the 


RS 


OUR GRANDPAREN 


WHICH HAVE BEEN IN U 


this TRADE 
duarantees 


ON EVERY 


Saxo 
ORANGE SPOON Illustrations of latest designs and 
you, 


THIS SAME BRAND WA 
ROGERS GOODS 
14: 


FICTITIOUS BRANDS OF ROGERS SPOONS 
ETC.WERE UNKNOWN UNTIL MANY YEARS LATER. 
THE QUESTION*“WILL THEY WEAR”? 
heed never be asked if your 


BE SURE THE PREFIX “1847”1IS STAMPED 


FOR SALE BY THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 


If you are not sure where the genuine 1847 Rogers Goods can be 
obtained, address Tue Mreripen BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn. 


SUSED BY 
TS AND ARE THE ONLY 


SE SINCE THE YEAR, 


600ds bear 
MARK Qs it 
THE QUALITY. 


ART ICLE 


So on 


valuable information will be mailed FRUIT FORK 


(MENTION THIS PAPER.) 


is 
is 


Our 


A FILTHY HOME 


rarely found where the Hartman Flexible Wire Mat 
to be seen at the outer door. Its cleanliness is an in- 


spiration. 
HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., - Beayer Falls, Pa. 


Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., Chicago; 
51 and 538 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
nials mailed free. 


Catalogue and testimo- 


Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman.” 
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Buy a Pair of my Incomparable 


Perfect Fitting 
Best Made 


KID GLOVES 


....Which do not rip..... 
They last longer and wear gx 
better than any other. 

DO NW T buy some other make, as 
other gloves will not wear 
as long and give as much satisfaction. 


Send 2 cent stamp for book *‘About Gloves.” 
Every pair guaranteed. Est.blished 162. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, WN. Y- 


JaROS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 


> NON-SHRINKABLE @0 5 


coR GUARANTEE CERTIFICATE WITH EACH GARMENT 


MEN WOMEN & CHILDREN 


831 BROADWAY NEWYORK SEND FOR ILUS’ CATALOG 


THE DUCHESSE GLOVE 


The best in fit, finish, sewing, and elasticity, 
that can be produced. 


Thoroughly reliable and fully warranted. 
Price for 5-Button Colors $1.50. Seven-Hook 
Black and Colors, and 5-Button Black, $1.75. 


Inclose stamp with order, for return postage. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


DUCHESSE PERFECT GLOVE 


Sold only by 


CHANDLER & CO. 


Winter Street, Boston. 


Norwich 


a= 
(ZZ 


Cc 


Ze 


rpet Lining 


is so great an improvement upon 
other carpet linings that the won= 
der is that no one thought of it 
befo e. If your dealer is prog= 
ressive and up to the times, he 
keeps it in stock. 


It is Elastic 


has a springy surface and does 
not bunch up in places. It isa 
non-conductor of heat and cold, 
keeps the dirt from cutting the 
carpet, is moth proof, and wears 
three times as long as the orai- 
nary lining. 

The manufacturers will send you, on request, a 
FREE SAMPLE, 


NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., 
Norwich, Conn. { 


THE LACK OF PROPER DRAUGHT 
my Produces imperfect combustion. 

rq That’s the reason some Lamps 

or Sa give such a poor light. 


a 
LAM 
<i CENTRE DRAUGHT 

) qrvinG PERFECT COMBUSTION 


Therefore Brightest Light. 


f The “R, & 1.” Lamps only have 
this feature; insist on getting them. 
Hendsomest styles, largest variety. 


very Lamp is Stamped “ B, & H.’” 
Our small Book mailed on request. 


HUBBARD MFG. CO., 


Factories, Meriden, Ct, 


BRADLEY & 


New York, Boston, Chicago. 


L Pa Richer. Jan92 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St. -, N.Y. 


SPECIALTIES 


Ready for Immediate Use, in Our 
Retail Clothing Department 


EVENING DRESS SUITS—In the varied 
styles and materials now in fashion, 
suitable for gentlemen of different ages. 
Prices $40 and $46. 


COACHMEN’S OVERCOATS, of correct 
cut, with wool waist linings and wadded 
skirts. Prices $30 and $35. |Also, Coach- 
men’s Trousers. Price $10. 


SUPERIOR CLOTHING FOR BOYS. 
Many attractive original styles for Boys of 
from four years of age upward. 


Goods all made in our own workshops by 
skillful, well-paid hands. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON ST.. 


BOSTON, 


BUSINESS 
DAYS 


From CHICAGO To 


PORTLAND 


SOLID 


VESTIBULED — 


TRAINS of Palace Sleeping Cars 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
Superb Dining Cars. 


MANY HOURS THE 


QUICKEST TIME TO 
OREGON, WASHINGTON 
and PUGET SOUND POINTS. 
Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and full 
information, or address W. A. THRALL, 


Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago ea North-Western R’. Fy 
CHICAGO, ILL 


R. W. Stearns & Co. 


Special Offers to Readers of 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Fine Quality California Blankets 
11-4, 
$4.72. Proper Value, $7.75. 


REAL DUGHESSE LACE HANDKERGHIEFS, 


Fine Linen Center, 69c. each. 


Our customers are buying them one- 


This is less than it cost the Importer. 
half dozen at a time for Christmas presents. 


Ladies’ Night Gowns, 


Cotton Cloth, Mother Hubbard Yoke of 22-row inserting and tucks; neck front and 
sleeves trimmed with Hamburg ruffle, 


$1.50. Cood Value at $2.25. 
Ladies’ 4-Button Chamois Gloves, 


Tans, Crays, Browns, 


$1.00 Per Pair. < 
Ladies’ 7-Hook Glace Kid Gloves, 


Best Quality—Black and Colors, 


$1.75 Per Pair. 


Ladies’ Jersey Merino Vests, 


Long and Short Sleeves, Pants to match. Our own make and non-shrinking, 


$1.00 each. 
Ladies’ Extra Heavy Cotton Hose, 


Modes, Tans and Fast Blacks, 


SO cents. 
Finest Quality Taffeta Silk 
UMBRELLAS, 


Blue or Black, 


$4.75. Excellent Value at $6.00. 


If you mention the Congregationalist you can order any of the 
articles mentioned above and return them at OUR EXPENSE if not 
found in every way satisfactory, provided they are returned at once 
and, in the case of gloves, provided they have not been tried on. These 
are special offers, because we wish to make all readers of the Congrega- 
tionalist customers through our mail jan een department. 


R. H. Stearns & Co. 
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} ‘HE absolute purity of the Royal Baking Pow- 


der makes it pre-eminently the most useful and 


wholesome leavening agent known. 


Containing no 


lime, alum, phosphate, or other impurity, it leaves no 
alkaline or acid residuum in the food, and its use in- 
sures pure, light, and sweet bread, biscuit, and cake, 
that are perfectly digestible and wholesome whether 


hot or cold, fresh or stale. 


Its leavening power has 


been determined the highest whenever tested by ofh- 
cial authority, and physicians, chemists, and writers 
on food hygiene commend it for its sterling qualities. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


Prue and I. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM CurTIS. Mlustrated from drawings by Albert. Edward 
Sterner. 8vo, illuminated silk, uncut elges and gilt top, $3.50. Hdition 
de luxe (limited to 250 copies), full vellum, $15.00. 


Daisy Miller, and an International Episode. 


By Henry JAMES. Illustrated fitm drawings by Harry W. McVickar. 8vo, 
illuminated cover, uncut edges and gilt top, $3.50. 
ited to 250 copies), full vellum, $15.00. 


Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning. 


By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 
uncut edges and gilt top, $2.00. 


London. 


By WALTER BESANT. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and 


gilt top, $3.00. 


Green’s Short History. 


Illustrated. 


A Short History of the English People. By J. R.GREEN. Dlustrated edition. 
Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate Norgate. In four volumes. 
Vol. I., with colored plates, maps and numerous illustrations, royal 8vo, 
illuminated cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $5.00. . 


William Bell Scott’s Life. 


Autobiographical Notes of the Life of William Bell Scott and Notices af his 
Artistic and Poetic Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by W. Mrn‘ro. 
Illustrated by etchings by himself and reproductions of sketches by him- 
self and friends. Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $8.00. 


Along New England Roads. 


By WILLIAM C. Prime, LL. D., author of “I Go a-Fishing,” etc. 
illuminated, $1.00. 


16mo, cloth, 


: A Description of the Armies of the Leading 


Edition de luxe (lim- | 


History of the United States. 


From the Compromise of 1850. By JAMES ForD RHODES. Vol. I., 1850-1854; 
Vol. II., 1854-1860. 8vo, cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $5.00. 


The Armies of To=Day. 


1 Nations at the Present Time. 
Profusely illustrated. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt top, $3.50. 


The Praise of Paris. 


By THEODORE CHILD, author of “Art and Criticism,” ete. 
cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt top, $2.50. 


Moltke: His Life and Character. 


Sketched in Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel and Autobiographical Notes. 
Translated by MARY HERMS. With illustrations from drawings by Moltke, 
portraits and facsimiles. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Felix Oldboy’s New York. 


A Tour Around New York, and My Summer Acre: Being the Recreations of 
Mr. Felix Oldboy. By JoHN FLAVEL MINES, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00. 


Harper’s Chicago and the World’s Fair. 


The Chapters on the Exposition being collated from Official Sources and Ap 
proved by the Department of Publicity and Promotion of the World’s Co 
lumbian Exposition. By JULIAN RALPH. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, $3.00. 


- Abraham Lincoln. 


By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, author of ‘ Boys of ’76,” ete. 
trated. Square 8vo. cloth, ornamental, $3. 00. 


The Great Shadow. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 


Illustrated. 8vo, 


Profusely vlus- 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York. 


(=~ The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Cana a, or 
Harper's New Catalogue will be sent by mail, on receipt of ten cents. 


on receipt of the price. 


Mexico 
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The last has been the year of largest growth in the Sixty-five years of THE CoMPANION’s history. It has now reached a 
weekly circulation of 550,000 subscribers. This generous support enables its publishers to provide more lavishly 


than ever for the coming Volume, but only a partial list of Authors, Stories and Articles can be given in this space. 


Prize Serial Stories. 


The Prizes offered for this Serial Competition of 1892 were the largest ever given. 


First Prize, $2,000. Larry; ‘‘Aunt Mat’s’’ Investment. 


Second Prize, $1,000. 


Amanda M. Douglas. 
Armajo; How a very hard Lesson was Learned. Charles W. Clarke. 
Third Prize, $1,000. Cherrycroft; The Old House and its Tenant. Edith E. Stowe. 
Fourth Prize, $1,000. Sam; A Story of Brotherly Love; by M. G. McClelland. 
Seven Other Serial Stories, during the year, by C. A. Stephens, Homer Greene and others. 


Great Men at Home. 


How Mr. Gladstone Works. Mrs. Drew. 
Gen. Sherman in his Home. Mrs. Sherman Fitch. 
Gen. McClellan; by his son, George B. McClellan. 
President Garfield. Mrs. Molly Garfield Brown. 


Heroic Deeds. 


‘“‘The Bravest Deed I ever Saw,’’ will be described by 
war correspondents and Generals of the U. S. Army. 
Archibald Forbes. Gen. John Gibbon. 
Gen. Wesley Merritt. Capt. Charles King. 


Your Work in Life. 


What are you going to do? These and similar articles may offer you some suggestions. 


Journalism as a Profession. By the Editor of the New York Times, Charles R. Miller. 
In What Trades and Professions is there most Room? by The Hon. R. P. Porter. 
Why not be a Veterinary Surgeon? An opportunity for boys; by Dr. Austin Peters. 
Shipbuilders Wanted. Chats with great shipbuilders; by Alexander Wainwright. 
Admission to West Point; by the Supt. of U. S. Academy, Col. John M. Wilson. 
Admission. to the Naval Academy ; by Lieut. W. F. Low, U.S.N. 
Young Government Clerks at Washington. By the Chief Clerks ef Six Departments, 


Things to Know. 


What is a Patent? by Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 
Amelia E. Barr. 
Naval Courts=Martial; by Admiral S. B. Luce. 
The Weather Bureau; by Jean Gordon Mattill. 


A Chat With Schoolgirls; by 


Newly=Married in New York on $1,000 a year. 


Over the Water. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral; by The Dean of St. Paul. 


The Marquis of Lorne. 
A Glimpse of Russia. Hon. Charles E. Smith. 
Adventures in London Fogs. Charles Dickens. 
London Cabs. ‘‘Cabbies.’’ Charles Dickens, Jr. 


Windsor Castle; by 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher and iia paad A Boy’s Club in East London. Frances Wynne. 


“How I wrote BEN Hor,’’ by Gen. Lew Wallace, opens a series, ‘‘Behind the Scenes of 
Famous Stories.’’ Sir Edwin Arnold writes three fascinating articles on India. Rudyard Kipling 
tells the ‘‘Story of My Boyhood.’? ‘‘Odd Housekeeping in Queer Places’’ is the-subject-of half.a dozen 
bright~ and amusing descriptions by Mrs. Lew Wallace, Lady Blake, and others. errs: * 

All.the well-known features of THE COMPANION will be maintained and improved. The Editorials : t 
will be impartial explanations of current events. The Children’s Page will be more attractive than ever. 


The Illustrated Weekly Supplements, adding nearly one-half to the size of the paper, will be continued. 


Please mention this paper when you subscribe. 


“The Souvenir of The Companion in colors, 42 pages, describing the New Building in all tis depart- 
ments, will be sent on receipt of six cents, or free to any one requesting it who sends a subscription. 


specimen co-“seet THE WOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. &%¢ (tc or 20m 


Free on application. 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 now will receive The 
Companion Free to Jan. 1, ’93, and for a full year 
from that date, including the Double Holiday Num- 
bers at Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year. 


to 18903 
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A VENETIAN CHAIR. 


It was Sir Joshua Reynolds who said 
** Grandeur is composed of straight lines 3 
gentleness and elegance of serpentine 
lines.”? 

You see the foree of this as you look at 
a Venetian design of a XVth Century 
Chair. This is one of the most popular 
pieces in our Foreign Collection and has 
attracted much attention. 

They do these things cleverly in Italy 
and the cost is ridiculously low. The 
wood is French walnut and the chiseled 
forms are very real and lifelike. 

Such a chair goes a long way toward 
making a commonplace apartment dis- 
tinguished. 


Paine’s Furniture Go, 


48 CANAL ST. {*escine'bepoe.” 


Mane 


The Recognized Standard of ' Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 
BALTIMORE. WASHINGTON. NEW YORK. 

E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, re he 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


K 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality 5 beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment. urably’ con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Mopgrats Priczs. Rga- 
B8ONABLE TERMS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
B N fe 
aOR SH a » Vi 
NEWYORK @ : 

aa 


92 FIFTH AVE. 
SEED SESS ea 
@= Our large 24.page 


Catalogue, profuse. 
ly illustrated, full 
of information on 
the proper construc- 
tion of Pianos and 
Organs. Weshipon 
test trial, ask no 
cash in advance.sell 
on instalments, give 
greater walue for 
the money thanany 
other manufacturer 
Send for this book 
at once to 


BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO,, 
WASHINGTON, N, J. 
P. O. Box 726. 
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Publishers’ Note. 


Why not 


send one new subscriber when you 
renew and get the two papers for one 
year for $5.00 or send us two new 
names with your renewal and get the 
three papers for $6.00? 


$1,000.00 


in gold is a large sum, but we offer 
that amount in six special premiums 
for the largest lists of new subscribers 
at club rates—$2.00. 


Trial Subscriptions 


are very popular. A stranger can be 
introduced to the Congregationalist 
on the following terms: 4 weeks free, 
12 weeks 25 cents, 6 months $1.00. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Published every Thursday. Single copies, 6 cents. 


Subscription price, $3.00 per year in advance. 
f payment is delayed, $3.50. 


Clubs—of Two, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, 
#5.00—Of THRE, including at.least TWO NEW subscrib- 
bers, #6.00—of FIVE, including at least THREE NEW 
subseribers, $10.00—of FIVE, including at least ONE 
NEW subscriber, $12.50—of TEN, including at least 
TWO NEW subscribers, $20.00. 

Remit by Money Order, Check or Draft. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes or cash, except by registered 
letter, do so at their own risk. 

Receipts for subscriptions are indicated within two 
weeks by the date of expiration following the sub- 
scriber’s address, as printed upon the paper. If a 
special receipt is wanted a stamp should be inclosed. 

Change of Address.—In reguesting a change always 
give the old as well as the new address. 

Discontinuances.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 

Advertising Rates.—2 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 sines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING Novices, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. ? 


W. LL. GREENE & CQO., Proprietors. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 1 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


BIBLE HOUSE (ROOM 34), ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Cc. 8. 8S. & PUB, SOCIETY, 175 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 
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Our second floor is filled from front to 
rear with Ladies’ and Misses’ Outside 


Winter Garments, in almost endless va- 
riety, ranging from §$5.GO up to the 
finest goods manufactured at $35.00. 

One other special. Ladies’ 
handsome fur-trimmed Jacket, 34-inch 
length. The cloth is a heavy Persian 
Wool Diagonal Cheviot, half lined with 
silk. Equal to almost any $15.00 
Jacket we ever saw. Our special price is 


$ 10.00. 


Your inspection respectfully in- 
vited. 


R. & F. Gilchrist, 


5 and 7 Winter St. 


Good Music—worth learning, worth remembering 


Christmas Music. 


New No. XXV. 
Good Tidings of Good. 


ALSO 


Pilgrim 
Children’s 


Services. I. Christmas Gospel. 
IV. Manger Child. 
TUFTS IX. Child Immanuel. 


& HAZARD. | 


XIII. Coronation. 


Price 4c.; 100 ies, $4. ae 
eases copies, #4) viv. The Guiding Star. 


Samples 2c. 


Cong’! Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
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DO YOU WANT TO ADOPT A BABY? 


Maybe you think this is a new business, 
sending out babies on application; it has been 
done before, however, but never have those 
furnished been so near the original sample as 
this one. Everyone will exclaim, ‘t Well! 
that’s the sweetest baby Iever saw!” This 
little black-and-white engraving can give 
you buta faint idea of the exquisite original, 


“7M A DAISY.” 
which we propose to send to you, transpor- 
tation paid. ‘The little darling rests against 
a pillow, and is in the act of drawing off its 
pink soek, the mate of which has been pulled 
off and flunz aside with a triumphant coo. 
The flesh tints are perfect, and the eyes follow 
you, no matter where you stand. Theexqui- 
sitereproductions of this greatest painting of 
Ida Waugh (the most celebrated of modern 
painters of baby life) are to be given to those 
who subscribe to Demorest’s Family Maga- 
zine for 1893. The reproductions cannot be 
told from the original, which cost $400, and 
are the same size (17x22 inches). The babyis 
life size, and absolutely lifelike. We have 
also in preparation, to present to our sub- 
scribers during 1893, other great pictures by 
such artists as Percy Moran, Maud Humphrey, 
Louis Deschamps, and others of world-wide 
renown. Take only two examples of what 
we did during the past year, ** A Yard of Pan- 
sies,” and ‘A White House Orchid” by the 
wifeof President Harrison, and you will see 
what our promises mean. ¢ 
Those who subscribe for Demorest’s Family 
Magazine for 1893 will possess a gallery of ex- 
quisite works of art of great value, besides a 
Magazine that cannot be equaled by any in 
the world for its beautiful illustrations and 
subject matter, that will keep everyone post- 
ed on all the topics of the day, and all the 
fads and different items of interest about the 
household, besides furnishing interesting 
reading matter, both grave and gay, for the 
whole family; and while Demorest’s is not 
a fashion Magazine, its fashion pages are per- 
fect, and we give you, free of cost, all the pat- 
terns you wish to use during the year, and 
in any size you choose. Send in your sub- 
scription at once, only $2, and you will really 
get over $25in value. Address the publisher, 
W. Jennings Demorest, 15 East 14th St., New 
York. If you are unacquainted with the 
Magazine, send 10 cents fora specimen copy. 


The Churchman 


Is specially intended for the use 
of members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, but all who 
care for the reunion of Christen- 
dom and the great subject of 
Christian Unity will find in it 
much of absorbing interest. 


THE CHURCHMAN is an illustrated weekly news 
magazine of forty-eight pages —established in 1844, and 
has been for twenty-six years under its present editorial 
and business management. It is the representative 
Journal of the Prostestant Episcopal Church, being by 
far the largest paper and has by far the largest cireula- 
tion. 

The New York Tribune says: 
i a an 


reflecting the many-sided religious 
life of the Church —the most distinctively religious 
journal of the country.’ 


Subscription, $3.50 per year; to Clergy, $3.00. 
Single copies, 10 cents. 
Six weeks’ trial subscription, 25 cents. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST and THE CHURCHMAN, 
one year (new subscription to the latter), $5.00. 


M. H. MALLORY & CO., Publishers, 


@ Lafayette Place, New York. 


17 November 1892 


ARE YOU “SATISFIED 


VWIiTEL TELE 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS ? 


If so, The Blakeslee Graded 


Lessons may interest you. 


The universal approval with which they have been received 
shows that they must have real merit as being a series of 
lessons, not only zustructive, but interesting to both scholar 


and teacher, and spiritually helpful. 


A POSTAL CARD 


request will bring to you, free of charge, full information 


regarding these lessons, specimen copies, and testimonial 
letters, which will inform you of the results of the steady 
use of these lessons in very many classes and schools during 


the past two years. 


The Bible Study Publishing Company, 


21 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


Our Early Presidents, Their Wives and 
CHILDREN. From Washington to Jackson. By 
Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. With 150 illustra- 
tions, 4to, gold cloth, $3.00. 


A book that should be in every American home. 


Old Concord: Her Highways and By- 
WAYS. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 8vo, cloth, 62.00. 
New and enlarged edition, fully illustrated from 
photographs and drawings made on the spot. 


4 Concord’s historic and world-famous homes appear 
in text and illustration. ‘ 


The Sarah K. Bolton Success Series. 
Three volumes: SOME SUCCESSFUL WOMEN, How 
SUCCESS IS WON, SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. 
$1.00 each. 

“Stimulating and helpful in every sense.”’ 


The True Story of Columbus. By Er- 
BRIDGE S. PROOKS. Initial volume of the new series, 
“Children’s Lives of Great Men.’’ History made 
delightful to young readers. 4to, fully illustrated 
with original pictures and elegantly bound, $1.25. 


The Shakspere Oracle; or, Wheel of 

FORTUNE. 50 cents. 

A unique arrangement of diagrams and text, de- 
signed to familiarize young people with Shaksperian 
poetry while affording social entertainment. 7’he new 
game of the season. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square. Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. KR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duee a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do, 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Parties will leave Boston January 17 and Feb- 


ruary @% for Two Grand Tours of 75 Days through the. 


Southern States, 


WEXIGO ano 
CALIFORNIA. 


Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, Gal- 
veston and San Antonio. 

Ample time will be givento all the leading cities and 
other places of historic and picturesque interest in Mex- 
ico, including Eight Days in the City of Mexico, a 
Four Days’ Trip over the Vera Cruz Railway, 
and Two Days in Guadalajara. 

In California, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Santa 
Barbara, San Francisco, Monterey, ete., will be visited. 

The return tickets may be used from California on 
Any Regular Train until July, 1893,or with any one of 
Teun Parties under Special Escort witha Choice 
of Four Different Routes. A Week at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition included if desired. 


Tour of 82 Days through Mexico and Cali- 


fornia,with a Weekat the World’s Fair, March7. 


Three Tours of 40 Days to Mexico, omitting 
California: January 17, February 7 and March 7, 

California Excursions: December 8, January 12 
and 17, February 7 and 16 and March 7 and 9, 

The Sandwich Islands: A party will sailfrom San 
Francisco March 15 for a Seven Weeks’ Tour. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition: Cirenlars 
describing our Special Trains and the Raymond & Whit- 
comb Grand Hotel will be issued about December 20. 
Applications will be filed on receipt and the circulars 
mailed when ready. 


(~~ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST.. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Votume LXXVII 


Boston Thursday 17 November 1892 


NUMBER 46 


Our offer of $1,000 in special premiums, in addi- 
tion to a commission for new names, seems to be 
attracting wide attention,as we had expected. Now 
is the best time to work. New subscribers for 1893 
receive the rest of this year’s papers free. 


majority of the World’s Fair directors 

are earnestly working to secure the open- 
ing of the fair onSundays. It haslong been 
known that they have kept this in view in 
their plans. It has been claimed by some 
of the stockholders that the directors 
pledged to them that the fair should be 
opened on Sunday. They made no secret of 
their disappointment at the action of Con- 
gress making Sunday closing a condition 
of the appropriation of $2,500,000. They 
have now issued in the form of resolutions 
a series of arguments for Sunday opening 
intended to appeal to the people and to be 
used to influence Congress to repeal its ac- 
tion. The document was adopted by the 
directors by a vote of twenty-six to four. 
In it they concede that the machinery should 
not run on Sunday, that goods should not 
be sold and that religious services should 
be held on the grounds. But they say noth- 
ing about the rush of excursion trains, the 
vast burden of Sunday labor that would be 
laid on working men and the results which 
would follow the national violation by act 
of Congress of one of the most distinct 
. Institutions of our civilization, the Amer- 
ican Sabbath. However, this document of 
the directors is a notice served on the Amer- 
- ican people that the fight is renewed and is 
to be systematically pressed under their 
leadership to secure the repeal by Congress 
of its Sunday closing condition. 


|: isnot a surprise tolearn that the large 


The college question in Nebraska is to 
that State at present a serious problem. 
The last General Association indorsed both 
Doane and Gates as Congregational colleges 
and for the third time appointed a commis- 
sion to consider the advisability of selecting 
a new site in which both may be united. 
This would not mean a large pecuniary sac- 
rifice in the case of Gates, but the removal 
of Doane from Crete would involve large 
loss. It is not probable that it could re- 
cover from its land and buildings nearly as 
much money as has been put into them. 
While this question is pending, of course, it 
eannot be expected that any one will give 
or devise money to either institution for 
“permanent improvements. The Nebraska 
churches have virtually taken upon them- 
selves the burden of supporting both, at 
least while the present uncertainty contin- 
ues. The question is no doubt a perplex- 
ing one and much, perhaps, may be said on 
both sides. But this may be said with con- 
fidence: Nehraska Congregationalists can- 
not wisely appeal to givers outside the State 
“to aid them in supporting more than one 
college, nor can they expect gifts till they 
can give assurance of permanence for the 
college they shall have planted, with evi- 
dence that, so far as they have responsibil- 
ity, they have exercised ordinary business 
foresight in the preservation and use of 
what has already been given for the higher 
Christian education of their children. 


Different interpretations of what appear 
to be plain statements are not peculiar to 
Biblical exegesis. Our Work, a paper pub- 
lished at Talladega, Ala., says that the 


National Council recognized the Congre- 
gational Association of Alabama as the 
State body. We did not so understand it. 
The association has seventeen churches. 
Sixty-three other Congregational churches 
in Alabama were cordially welcomed to 
fellowship by the council. Two delegates 
from the seventeen churches of the associa- 
tion were received, the same number to 
which any local body of that number would 
be entitled according to the rule of one 
delegate for every ten churches or major 
fraction thereot. Two delegates, were ad- 
mitted from two other bodies in the State 
according te the same rule. The council 
declared that there can be only one State 
body in a State, but expressed no opinion 
as to whether either of the two organiza- 
tions in Alabama should be so regarded. 
We know of no rule or precedent in Con- 
gregationalism by which a small minority 
of churches can pre-empt a State and main- 
tain its claim to be the State body. 


The Christian Union, referring to the 
same subject, says that the council ex- 
pressed its disapproval of the Georgia plan 
of forming a State body by refusing to the 
delegate from the General Convention of 
Alabama his seat. What the council actu- 
ally said was that the delegate was not en- 
titled to his seat because that convention 
was ‘‘not yet organized as representing all 
the Congregational churches in the State.’’ 
For this reason, in fact, the Georgia plan 
had not gone into operation in Alabama. 
The recommendation of the committee on 
eredentials on the form of organization, 
which would have been in opposition to 
the Georgia plan, was not adopted by the 
council, which substituted for it an expres- 
sion of the hope that the churches would 
soon be found in one united body. The 
council expressed no opinion as to the 
Georgia plan, which up to the present time 
has been the Massachusetts plan, and if a 
delegate had been present from the Georgia 
Convention, which is in recognized fellow- 
ship, we have no doubt that he would have 
been granted the seat to which he would 
have been entitled and without the slightest 
opposition. 


METHODISTS IN CONGREGATIONAL 
PULPITS. 

We commented recently on the installa- 
tion in a Congregational church of a young 
graduate of a Methodist school of theology 
when nearly all who took part in the exer- 
cises were formerly Methodists. The Chris- 
tian Advocate reprints our paragraph as the 
text of an editorial, in which it asks us some 
pertinent questions. The editorial is, as we 
should expect, in the main fair and candid, 
and it makes suggestions which deserve 
thoughtful consideration in both denomina- 
tions. 

It tells us that churches in all Protestant 
denominations have extended calls to Meth- 
odist ministers. This is creditable to the 
institutions which educate them and to the 
church in which they gain their experience. 
The Methodist denomination begets men in 
the ministry of devout fervor and aggressive 
zeal, which make them pastors to be desired 
in all Christian churches. It has made in 
this a distinct and noble contribution to the 
spiritual life of all denominations. 

Tt tells us that the students in the Metho- 


dist theological school in Boston do not sup- 
ply Methodist churches because there are no 
vacancies in them. Through the oversight 
of the bishops and presiding elders the pul- 
pits of these churches are constantly occu- 
pied. It asks why these young men are in- 
vited to supply Congregational pulpits while 
thoroughly educated Congregational minis- 
ters are waiting in this vicinity idle. We 
can answer that question. It is because 
some of these young men want to support 
themselves while they are studying. ‘Those 
who have been or are their teachers, and 
their other friends, diligently solicit for them 
theseinvitations. They are willing to preach 
for small pay. Both denominations suficr 
unfortunate consequences. Onthe one hand, 
some of our churches delay in securing pas- 
tors, and get in the habit of paying less than 
they ought to pay and less than our Congre- 
gational ministers require for their support. 
Worthy ministers are thus left without work 
and churches are inadequately served. On 
the other hand, the students who thus labor 
outside of their denomination for a tempo- 
rary purpose can be expected to take but a 
transient interest in the work they assume, 
and are not likely to further the larger plans 
and work for which Congregational churches 
join in fellowshin. These students can 
hardly gain in this way the noblest idea of 
the ends of preaching, and yet through this 
way often when they have finished their ed- 
ucation at the expense of the Methodist 
Church they leaveit. The Advocate has done 
well to call attention to this matter, and to 
ask if the denomination it represents can 
afford to encourage its theological students 
to seek temporary support from supplying 
Congregational churches at the risk of lead- 
ing them to value so lightly their obligations 
to their own denomination, 

Our contemporary says further: ‘‘ What 
we would commend to the consideration 
of the Congregationalist is this: How is it 
that more than a majority of the churches 
of that order are either under stated or 
transient supplies or going through the de- 
moralizing process of candidating?”’ This 
question is, of course unintentionally, so 
put as to mislead those not familiar with 
Congregational terms. We might reply 
by asking how #t is that all Methodist 
churches are either under stated or tran- 
sient supplies. A ‘‘stated supply”’ in a 
Congregational church is a minister who 
is employed for a definite time, usually not 
less thana year. A large number of Con- 
gregational ministers so employed have re- 
mained in their pastorates longer than any 
Methodist minister is ever allowed to stay. 
We. have to confess that about one-fifth of 
our churches are ‘‘vacant’’ and many of 
them are ‘‘ going through the demoralizing 
process of candidating.”’ That is an inci- 
dental evil which we share with most other 
Protestant denominations except the Meth- 
odist. Perhaps it is not so much greater 
than the weary waiting of many Methodist 
churches and ministers for conference time 
to come round to put an end to relations 
which have grown irksome. 

The Advocate offers another twofold rea- 
son for the coming of Methodist ministers 
into Congregational pastorates. It says that 
‘¢ when doctrine radically changes conscience 
requires a change in denominational affilia- 
tions.’’ On the other hand, it declares that 
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it has positive knowledge that-a prominent 
New England church decided to call a 
Methodist before it selected the man, for 
the reason, as expressed by one of the com- 
mittee, that the church wanted a minister 
“who does not doubt and who will preach 
his belief.’’ We challenge that statement. 
We do not believe that any prominent 
New England Congregational church ever 
took any such action. If there is such a 
case the fact is no secret. Will the Advo- 
cate name the church? 

The pastors of a number of prominent 
New England Congregational churches were 
trained as Methodists. None are more hon- 
ored among us than they. We have not 
heard of one of them claiming to have left 
the Methodist Church because of change of 
theological doctrine, nor to have come among 
us with any claim to greater doctrinal sound- 
ness than other Congregational ministers. 
Nor, on the other hand, have we heard of 
any Congregational church hunting among 
Methodist pastors for candidates of superior 
orthodoxy. The chief cause of the exodus 
of Methodist ministers into the Congrega- 
tional denomination is effectively set forth 
by one of the most prominent Methodists, 
Prof. L. T. Townsend, in a pamphlet en- 
titled Clerical Politics in the Methodist 
Church. We commend it to the careful 
attention of the Christian Advocate. 


—<_— 


THE MEANING OF THE ELECTIONS. 

The three questions discussed in the cam- 
paign which ended last week were the tariff, 
the Federal elections bill and silver. We 
have named them in the order of their 
relative importance. The silver question, 
though of vital concern to the welfare of 
the country, has been rather a sectional 
than a party issue. Both the leading par- 
ties claimed to be in favor of sound money, 
while both sought the votes of those who 
favored free coinage of silver. The result, 
as it now appears, would not have been dif- 
ferent if this matter had not been under 
discussion at all. 

Concerning the other two questions the 
popular verdict is unmistakable, and it is 
against the policy of the Republican party. 
The argument against the Federal elections 
bill has been shrewdly expressed in the 
name by which it has come to be gener- 
ally described—the force bill. The neces- 
sity of a free ballot, to be cast by every citi- 
zen without intimidation, is admitted by all. 
The fact that in some States the expression 
of the will of the majority by the ballot 
is obstructed is not denitd. But whether 
or not the interference of the Federal Gov- 
ernment could remove the obstructions is 
the question on which a vote has been taken. 
The presence of Federal officers at the polls 
in national elections under the proposed law 
would be likely to be called for only where 
local and State authorities were opposed to 
the party of the administration, and the 
popular verdict is that efforts by the domi- 
nant party under such circumstances to 
secure a free ballot would fail of their 
object but would instead increase party 
strife. 

The topic of chief interest, however, has 
been the tariff. The administration has 
placed so great customs duties on many ar- 
ticles produced in this country as practi- 
eally to prevent foreign competition. The 
Republican party claims that this policy has 
resulted in increasing the wages of working- 
men and the general prosperity. The Dem- 
ocratic party claims that this policy has 
strengthened trusts and monopolies and en- 
riched the few at the expense of the many. 
It proposes to increase the prosperity of the 


country by imposing customs duties solely 
for the purpose of raising the money re- 
quired to carry on the government. The 
popular verdict has now indorsed the Demo- 
cratic policy. 

Whether or not the popular verdict is the 
wisest remains to be seen. From present 
appearances, for the first time in thirty- 
six years, the Democratic party will after 
next March have, with the President, a 
majority in both houses of Congress. It 
will be free to carry out its policy and 
make good its promises. If it succeeds in 
doing this the country will rejoice. If it 
fails it will not long remain in power. 

Meanwhile, in several points there is cause 
for congratulation on the results of this 
campaign. The will of the people has been 
fairly expressed. The secret ballot, now so 
extensively adopted, has greatly promoted 
conscientious, independent voting. No pre- 
ceding election has been marked by so great 
popular intelligence. In general, abuse of 
candidates has been avoided. Principles 
have been discussed more than persons. 
Though money has no doubt been unwar- 
rantably used on both sides, it has not, we 
believe, decided the popular vote. While 
there have been far less display and excite- 
ment than in former years the heavy vote 
cast shows that there have been greater in- 
terest and a greater sense of responsibility 
than ever before. 

While the Republican policy has been 
rejected by the majority, no discredit be- 
longs to President Harrison. His adminis- 
tration has been able, dignified and patri- 
otic, and we believe that the progress made 
during these four years will appear more 
important and distinguished as questions of 
immediate interest, which have chiefly in- 
fluenced the discussions of the campaign, 
shall have ceased to attract attention. 

We do not anticipate from the incoming 
administration radical legislation or violent 
changes which will disturb business. The 
country enjoyed four prosperous years with 
Mr. Cleveland in the presidential chair. It 
is to be presumed that the leaders of the 
party coming into power have the interests 
of the country at heart and are mindful,of 
the responsibilities to which the people will 


hold them. Let us strive to make the four ~: 


years to come years of peace, of prosperity, 
of national honor and of spiritual poyer, 


<> 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS. IN 
SESSION, 

It is unsafe to judge any feligious conven- 
tion by a casual glance at it or by random 
utterances made during its sessions. Ap- 
plicable as this caution is to all gatherings 
of Christians, it, hag special pertinence to 
the convocation: of Christian workers which 
has just closed its six day meetings in this 
city. To estimate it fairly one needed to 
attend it faithfully and to give a sympa- 
thetic hearing to what was said. Viewing 
it thus comprehensively, making due allow- 
ance for occasional lapses, we believe that 
in its general spirit and trend, in what it 
represented and in the forces which it set in 
motion, the convention was a great blessing 
and power, and regarded as a yearly institu- 
tion it is something for which all Christians 
should be grateful. 

It is worth much to have such an exposi- 
tion of the multiform varieties of modern 
Christian activity through the description 
of efforts among the unfortunate and un- 
blessed, in behalf of factory girls and police- 
men and seamen and other special classes 
of our population who have been thought 
of too little. It need not minify the regular 
work of the churches and of our long-estab- 
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lished missionary societies to have our eyes 
opened to this overflow of Christian conse- 
eration which deviates from the conven- 
tional channels and waters and beautifies 
regions which have never before been culti- 
vated. 

Another trait of this convention was the 
evidence it gave to the reality and growing 
power of the Christian religion. No one 
who attended these meetings could believe 
that what we are in the habit of calling the 
old truths are losing their grip. To these 
men, working in the slums and in other hard 
and forlorn spots God, Christ, redemption, 
heaven, hell, sin are tremendous realities. 
And it was interesting to observe that while 
they are intensely in earnest in battling 
against evil in this world they get much of 
their courage for the fight from the thought 
of the world to come—its sure compensa- 
tions and its explanation of the wrongs and 
mysteries which tinge with sadness this 
earthly life. Then, too, the truth was 
thrown into constant prominence that the 
Christian religion means service, and espe- 
cially ministration to those whom Christ 
came particularly to seek and to save. 

The convention has thus furnished Boston 
with a great object lesson in Christianity. 
The unbeliever, the scoffer, the worldly dis- 
ciple should heed and profit by it. And all 
of us who name the name of Christ may 
well draw from it inspiration for our life 
and our service.’ 


<a 


TORY LIBERALISM. 


Itis an old expedient of the English Tory 
party, when out of office and bidding for a 
return to power, to face suddenly to the 
right-about, adopt reforms which it has 
been condemning and, in general, to outdo 
its Liberal opponents in promises of Liberal 
legislation. On this account, probably, few 
students of British political history are much 
astonished at the action of the recent con- 
ference of Conservative associations in Edin- 
burgh. Yet the degree of the advance 
approved undoubtedly has taken many by 
surprise, To endeavor to surpass the Lib- 
erals in plausible recommendations is one 
thing. To advocate fundamental princi- 
ciples as well as practical measures which 
are alike more radical than those of the 
Liberals is a very different thing. Yet little, 
if anything, less than this has been done. 

For example, in respect to modification 
of principles, radical progress has been pro- 
posed in at least two particulars. It is ad- 


vised that henceforth much additional lib- 


erty of opinion be allowed to adherents of 
Unionism. It is hoped by this indulgence 
to add largely to the numbers of the Union- 
ists, and probably some gain in this particu- 
lar will be secured. It also is urged that 
the party legislation be ruled by the party 
public sentiment more than has been true 
hitherto. In the words of the printed, re- 
port, ‘‘ The rigidity of old Toryism has ab- 
solutely vanished and is replaced by an 
elastic constitutionalism.’’ In respect to 
practical measures the following items may 
be enumerated in connection with the suf- 
frage. There is to be reform in electoral 
registration, as well as equalization of votes 
and a shortening of the time during which 
a voter must have lived in his district. 
Moreover, illiterate voters are to be dis- 
franchised and women who pay rates to be 
enfranchised. Other propositions include 
state aid to the aged, help to working men 
desirous of obtaining land on which to build, 
amendment of employers’ liability laws and 
of factory acts, and the transfer of private bill 
procedure from committees of Parliament to 
local bodies. 
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These proposals constitute an attractive 
bid for popular confidence and support. If 
another general election be held soon they 
may win for the Conservatives enough nec- 
essary votes to elect them. But promise is 
not performance, and promises made under 
evident stress of circumstances and in the 
teeth of the whole record of those who make 
them do not alwaysavail. ‘The British Lib- 
eral working man, to whom pre-eminently 
these are made, is not wholly unsuspicious, 
nor altogether forgetful of some other past 
pledges which were not kept, and is quite 
likely to regard these new Tory promises as 
more glittering than substantial, at any rate 
until time shall have proved their sincerity 
and practicability. 


HOW SPIRITUAL POWER GROWS. 

It grows in many and very different ways. 
One of the most frequent errors of some 
good people is to suppose that the Christian 
experience of others is not trustworthy un- 
less it be almost identical with their own. 
But spiritual power, the ability of the soul 
to control itself with divine help and to resist 
temptation, to plan and accomplish wise 
and holy efforts, to attain and exercise a 
consecrated influence, this is developed by 
the most diverse methods. Z 

In oneit is pre-eminently the fruit of medi- 
tation, perhaps in solitude and comparative 
inactivity. Both Moses and Paul passed 
through an extended period of time in such 
seclusion. In another conflict, stern, terri- 
ble and perhaps prolonged, brings forth 
the same blessed fruit. David was so much 
aman of war that God did not allow him to 
build the temple which he desired to build 
in the divine honor. Sometimes the most 
uneventful, commonplace career proves not 
only consistent with, but even promotive of, 
great spiritual power. Some souls grow 
best in the tranquil and even monotonous 
round of common life. Sometimes it is ex- 
ceptional joy which suddenly opens a door 
into the fuller appreciation of what one 
who is in harmony with God can be and do 
for Him. At times some stinging affliction 
drives one to Him for refuge and help with 
the same result. Prayer always aids in- 
caleulably, prayer and the reverent, regu- 
lar study of God’s Word. After all, the 
method is a minor matter. The result is 
the important thing. 

Thus we are pointed from every side back 
to the underlying principle, that, of union 
‘with our Heavenly Father. An increase of 
spiritual power is the reward of him who 
honestly endeavors to understand God’s will 
for himself and to do it. This is not senti- 

~mentalism. It is the same practical, busi- 
nesslike attention to duty which every em- 
ployer expects his men to illustrate and the 
propriety of which each of them recognizes. 
The more a workman enters into the spirit 

; and) “purpose ‘of his employer—that is, be- 
comes one with him in respect to cheme—the 
better workman he is. Thus by a homely 
illustration we may perceive that the same 

“is true as between the Almighty and our- 

selves. Whatever tends to interfere with 
our sympathy with God hinders the growth 
of our spiritual power. Whatever tends to 
intensify this sympathy stimulates that 
growth. 

These truths, always important, seem es- 
pecially vital at present. The inevitable ex- 
citement attending the presidential election 
is over and there is little more than usual 
to hinder Christian reflection, growth and 
service. The period during which, in point 
of fact, the chief spiritual work of the year 
ordinarily is accomplished lies just before us. 
To do this work as we can and ought to do 


it, and as God wishes it done, we need more 
spiritual power. This is true alike of in- 
dividuals and churches. Let it then be 
sought in earnest and in the proper manner. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


In 1888 the result of the presidential elec- 
tion gave Mr. Cleveland 168 electoral votes 
and Mr. Harrison 233. Four years of business 
prosperity have intervened, a campaign of ed- 
ucation has ended and Mr. Cleveland receives 
not only the votes of the solid South and the 
doubtful States—New York, Connecticut and 
Indiana—but also Illinois, Wisconsin, five 
votes in Michigan, California and possibly 
Ohio, or a certain total of 276 votes. To Mr. 
Harrison, New England, except Connecticut, 
proved loyal, as did Pennsylvania, lowa, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, Idaho, Montana, South Da- 
kota, Oregon and Washington, aggregating 
only 121 certain votes. The People’s party vote 
in the South was insignificant, but in the In- 
terior and West the dissatisfaction of the 
farmers and the spite and self-interest of the 
silver producers proved strong enough to give 
to General Weaver the electoral votes of Col- 
orado, Nevada, Kansas, North Dakota and 
Wyoming, or twenty-four votes, aphenomenal 
and significant result that, under ordinary 
conditions, would probably have made the de- 
cision of the electoral college one of barter or 
sale. The contrast between the electoral votes 
received by Mr. Cleveland and by Mr. Harri- 
son needs further analysis before its full sig- 
nificance is apprehended. In 1884 a change of 
less than 600 votes in the State of New York 
would have defeated Mr. Cleveland, but this 
year he wiped out Mr. Harrison’s plurality of 
14,373 in 1888 and added to it 45,839 votes. Tlli- 
nois, which has never broken from the Repub- 
lican ranks before, gives Mr. Cleveland a plu- 
rality of 28,838, and be the victory where it may 
in Ohio it must not be forgotten that the peo- 
ple of this State only one year ago elected Mr. 
McKinley governor by a plurality of 21,511. 
There no special effort was made by either 
party to convert voters and the result repre- 
sents an unprecedented reverse. 


But the Democratic victory is not confined 
to the election of an executive. With here 
and there notable exceptions, as in Massachu- 
setts and Iowa where the Republicans have 
gained, the elections for members of the House 
of Representatives have confirmed the verdict 
in‘favor of the democracy registered in 1890, 


itlieir estimated majority being about eighty, 
“the People’s party having about one dozen 


members. This is much smaller than the ma- 
jority.in the House which the party now has, 
but coupled with nearly, if not an absolute, 
majority in the Senate it now seems as if the 
party would be able to formulate any legisla- 
tion which it pleases, especially when aided 
by the vote of Vice-President Stevenson and 
the four People’s party senators from Nebraska, 
Nevada and Kansas, as it unquestionably will 
be on measures affecting monetary and tariff 
standards. New York State passes ‘completely 
under the control of Tathmany ‘THall'and its 
affiliated bosses—McLaughlin, Sheehan; Mur- 
phy, et als. The tremendous majority which 
the machine in New York City-and Brooklyn 
gave, not only to Mr. Cleveland, but to candi- 
dates for the Legislature, makes it certain 
that Senator Hill will have a colleague of like 
caliber and similar views in the United States 
Senate—and this the Empire State, the State 
of Seward and Tilden! Already the machine 
has named the man whom the legislators must 
elect, and his name is Murphy and his occupa- 
tion that of brewer and boss of Troy. In 
Massachusetts Gov. William E. Russell, the 
Democratic gubernatorial candidate, notwith- 
standing Mr. Harrison carried the Staté by a 
plurality of 24,049 and his opponent was a 
man whom the people of the State had re- 
peatedly elected to office as lieutenant-gover- 
nor, was for the third time successful, securing 
a plurality of 2,037 votes over Mr. Haile, or 
7,544 more than were cast for Mr. Cleveland. 
Such a verdict in Massachusetts reflects cred- 
itably upon the personality and record of Mr. 
Russell, and it reveals the proportions of the 
independent vote in and out of Republican 
ranks. 


For answers to the two questions most 
legitimately springing out of such a result, 
Why did it happen? and What will be the out- 
come? one naturally turns to the utterances 
of noted politicians and influential journals. 
In answering the first question both of these 
sources of wisdom, whether they be Republi- 
can, Democratic or Independent, agree that 
the cause was the rejection by the masses of 
the extreme theory of ‘‘ protection for protec- 
tion’s sake,’”? which was formulated in the 
McKinley bill of 1890 and indorsed by the 
Minneapolis Convention of 1892. Quotations 
from the post-election utterances of Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid, Senator Morrill, Hons. J.S. 
Clarkson and Benjamin Butterworth could be 
cited to show that this view is held and pub- 
licly expressed by the more sagacious Repub- 
licans as well as by the enthusiastic Demo- 
crats. When it comes to answering the sec- 
ond question greater diversity of opinion is 
manifest, both as to the date when legislation 
should be enacted and its scope. The drift of 
opinion—both Republican and Democratic— 
favors a calling of a special session of the 
Fifty-third Congress immediately after the 
inauguration of Mr. Cleveland, for two rea- 
sons, first, in order that the apparent desire of 
the people may be quickly reflected in legisla- 
tion, and, second, in order that the period of 
uncertainty, which capital dreads more than it 
does actual adverse legislation, may not be 
prolonged until the opening of the year 1894. 
The Republican plea for such a course is 
summed up in Mr. Depew’s saying, ‘‘ The 
sooner the Democracy reduces its theory to 
practice the sooner its power will end.” As 
to the details and extent of the legislation to 
be expected a certain phase of feeling in the 
Democratic party is expressed by the bon mot, 
“ Platforms are made to get in on, not to stand 
on.’ Mr. Watterson favors standing by tlre 
platform’s radical utterances on protective 
tariff abolition, and the Boston Herald believes 
that the tariff ultimately should be as low as 
it was in 1846, if not as low as it was in 1857, 
but this view meets with little favor in the 
minds of Democrats like Charles A, Dana, 
Governor Flower and Senator Hill. The Dem- 
ocratic platform demands the repeal of the 
Sherman silver bill and some Eastern Demo- 
cratic journals insist upon its repeal, but the 
memory of the vote of Western and Southern 
Democrats on silver in the last Congress and 
the eleven Populist votes in the House and the 
four in the Senate seem to make the hope of a 
restriction of silver coinage a chimera. ‘ 


Demands for a repeal of legislation author- 
izing Federal supervision of elections come 
up from the South and from Tammany Hall 
in New York and it is probable that it will ne 
secured. As the months pass it will be shown 
how strong or weak is the grip of Tammany 
upon the new Federal administration. The 
New York Times, representing the best ele- 
ments in the party, affirms, what all men hope, 
that ‘Mr. Cleveland has returned to the pres- 
idential office without one compromising 
pledge—had he been capable of giving one, 
as he is not—and without any promises save 
to be faithful to the principles he has avowed.” 
But this the New York Sun disputes, saying: 
“ At the crisis of the campaign Mr. Cleveland 
pledged himself most solemnly and sensibly 
to be in his, future relations with his party a 
faithful and loyal Democrat,” and adding that 
this agreement was made in the’presence of 
the New York leaders. The certainty that 
Arizona and New Mexico will be admitted as 
States, and possibly Utah, compels the solic- 
itude of Christians interested in the future of 
the West. The coming change of administra- 
tors in the Indian Department may imperil 
the reforms fathered by Senator Dawes and 
fostered by President Harrison, General Mor- 
gan and Dr. Dorchester. The victories in the 
Tlinois and Wisconsin State elections reveal 
a growing menace to the public school systems 
of the Interior. Appeals to raceand religious 
prejudices have been made there that only can 
be contemplated with sorrow. The tribute 
paid by the Democratic press to the personal 
worth of the retiring President and by the 
Republican journals to the honesty of purpose 
of the president-elect have proved how genu- 
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ine is the respect of the people for character 
apart from partisan opinions. 


Nothing but the prompt action of Governor 
Foster of Louisiana has saved New Orleans 
froma deplorable experience of bloodshed and 
riot. For a week the city was without light 
and transportation facilities. Factories were 
closed, business suspended and steamboats, 
railroads and newspapers tied up by the veto 
upon industry ordered by the Amalgamated 
Council to compel employers to recognize 
the unions and boycott non-union labor. 
As a strike, as a paralyzer of industry, as a 
waster of money, the obedience of the 15,000 
members of the sixty-one trades unions to 
the decrees of the leaders was a success, but 
as a method of intimidating the employers in 
particular and society in general it was a 
failure. Governor Foster assembled the mili- 
tia and began to swear in deputies sufficient 
to give him,a force of 20,000 men. As soon as 
it became evident that force was to be used by 
the State in maintaining the right of employ- 
ers to employ non-union labor the rank and 
file weakened, the leaders began to parley and 
finally surrendered on Noy. 11, withdrawing 
the demand that none but union men should 
be employed, asking solely that they be not 
discriminated against and agreeing that the 
question of wage and hours of labor should 
be adjusted by arbitrators within forty-eight 
hours. 


The merchants of the city, who have, it is 
estimated, lost not less’ than $5,000,000 by the 
crippling of their business at the hight of the 
season, are determined to follow up their vic- 
tory by impeaching the mayor and chief of 
police of the city for negligence of duty owing 
to sympathy for the strikers, and they also 
have brought suit in the civil courts against 
the leaders of the strike for obstructing inter- 
state commerce and in the criminal courts for 
inciting to violence. The outcome of these 
suits will be eagerly awaited. The citizens of 
Columbus, O., last week, for more than forty- 
eight hours, were compelled to walk, all traffic 
on the horse car lines being suspended owing 
to a sympathetic strike of employés due tothe 
discharge of a conductor by the company. 
Amicable propositions from either side met 
with no response and finally it was left to the 
arbitration of the mayor of the city and pend- 
ing his decision the men returned to work. 
At Homestead the shut-out union workmen 
assaulted seven colored non-union workmen ; 
fifty or more shots were fired, two dozen peo- 
ple were injured and a serious riot between 
union and non-union men followed. 


AS we understand it, the tailure of Congress 
to decree what should be done with the prop- 
erty of the Mormon Church that escheated to 
the United States when the United States Su- 
preme Court affirmed the constitutionality of 
the Edmunds-Tucker law is responsible for 
the muddle which now exists to which atten- 
tion has been called during the week by the 
decision of the Utah territorial Supreme 
Court. For lack of such legislation the prop- 
erty was placed in the hands of a receiver ap- 
pointed by the Utah Supreme Court, which 
also appointed a master to report a scheme, 
subject to approval by the court, for disposing 
of the property in such a way as would most 
nearly correspond to its former uses. The 
master reported last January, recommending 
that the funds ‘‘ be constituted a permanent 
school fund for the perpetual endowment of 
the public schools of the Territory.” This 
scheme the territorial Supreme Court now re- 
jects and orders that the money be handed 
over to the Mormon Churen to be used for the 
support of their poor, their schools and the 
repair of their houses of worship. Fortu- 
nately, an appeal to the national Supreme 
Court has been taken and it is to be supposed 
that it will not permit such a perversion of 
the intent of the Edmunds-Tucker law, the 
constitutionality of which it affirmed in May, 
1890. 


The case of the United States in the dispute 
between them and Great Britain relative to 
rights in the Bering Sea needed to be based 
on exceptionally reliable dataif it was to meet 


with the approval of the arbitrators, hence it 
is disappointing to learn that the State De- 
partment in presenting its case has been be- 
trayed into errors of statement by one Ivan 
Petroff, formerly of the census office, where 
he had posed as an exceptionally well-in- 
formed and reliable expert in matters relative 
to the Alaskan seal fisheries. Summoned to 
the State Department he was intrusted with 
the examination of certain phenomena and a 
compilation and statement of his observations, 
which were unhesitatingly accepted by the 
State Department and made a par} of the 
structure upon which the claim of the United 
States rested. Fortunately one of the counsel 
of the Government discovered an error, which 
led to an investigation revealing willful, ex- 
tensive falsification. The British Govern- 
ment was at once informed that errors of fact 
had been incorporated in the first papers, 
Petroff was discharged—no weightier punish- 
ment being possible—and the Census Bureau 
began an investigation to determine whether 
Petroft’s figures in census bulletins relative to 
Alaska are reliable. European capitals fre- 
guently are the scene of similar crookedness, 
but it is hard to parallel such duplicity in the 
records of the State Department in Washing- 
ton and difficult to assign a motive if the 
Russian is sane, for Russia favors the United 
States in this contention. Fortunately the 
error was discovered before the papers passed 
into the arbitrator’s hands. 


The strike of Lancashire operatives has 
continued with no marked change in the out- 
look, save as the mill owners and operatives 
see a glimmer of light in the hope of ultimate 
freer markets in the United States. The Lib- 
eral Cabinet has, it is said on good authority, 
reversed its decision relative to Uganda and 
decided to maintain a British protectorate, 
but this concession to the friends of Protestant 
missions by no means offsets its decision to 
retain the revenue system in India, by which 
an income of $19,000,000 yearly is received 
from the sale of opium, a decision which the 
London Yimes upholds by an argument de- 
fending the use of opium in moderation as 
“agreeable, harmless and in many cases bene- 
ficial.’”” The Eviction Commission has been 
mercilessly attacked by the Tory press, two 
of its members have withdrawn, the landlords 
are refusing to testify and Justice Matthews 
is being reviled by men who formerly never 
thought of questioning his purity of character 
as a distinguished judge of the highest court 
in England. The reason for this and for the 
radical measures adopted at the Glasgow con- 
ference of Tories, to which we refer elsewhere, 
is obvious, viz., anything to thwart Mr. 
Gladstone. 


France has sown the wind and is reaping 
the whirlwind. By its policy of coddling the 
socialist strikers at Carmaux, pardoning the 
rioters and reinstating the officious mayor 
Premier Loubet and his ministry have justly 
incurred the charge that thus they deliber- 
ately incited the atrocious use of dynamite 
which has shocked and startled Paris and 
France as nothing else has since the days of 
the Commune. Two policemen on the morn- 
ing of the 8th found a mysterious looking 
vessel lying close to the offices of the Carmaux 
Mining Company in Paris. Carrying it to 
the police station they began an investigation 
that was terminated by a terrific, explosion of 
dynamite, instantly killing four persons and 
wounding others. Since then the anger of the 
public has arisen and now threatens to sweep 
away the ministry, which, they hold, has failed 
to suppress, yea, rather encouraged, the defi- 
ant anarchists. Parisian correspondents report 
that this latest outrage and the insolence of 
the anarchists, who have entered editorial 
sanctums and threatened with a similar fate 
those editors who denounce the outrages, have 
done more to restore recognition of the right 
to property and life than anything France 
could have experienced, and thus served to 
give a decided check to the wave of socialism 
now sweeping over the republic. 


The Bundesrath has faced the new military 


bill and thus far shown no disposition to. 


favor that ambitious but burdensome measure, 


which, as the days pass, seems to have less 
and less chance of passing the Reichstag in 
anything like its present form. Austria finds © 
her bands full in harmonizing the diverse ele- 
ments which make up her population. The 
Magyars feel that they have been ill treated, 
that their race and religious predilections 
have been assailed, and skillfully led by 
Count Apponyi the Hungarian Diet failed to 
indorse the attitude of Count Szapary, the 
Hungarian premier, and he with his cabinet 
have placed their resignations in Emperor 
Joseph’s hands. The countrymen of Kos- 
suth resent the deification in Buda-Pesth of 
the Austrian general who defeated them in 
1848-49, and they look with distrust upon the 
rapprochement between the court of Vienna 
and Russia, their ancientenemy. The Italian 
elections of Nov. 5 gave an increased majority 
for the ministry, Signor Giolitti’s administra- 
tion having commended itself to the electors, 
as indeed it does to the friends of Italy every- 
where. 


IN BRIEF. 


The State Sunday Schovl Convention at 
Worcester, Nov. 29, 30, may be expected to be 
helpful, enjoyable and enthusiastic. Particu- 
lars are given in our column of notices. 


A sentence in a prayer of Dr. Fairbairn’s is 
suggestive: ‘‘Many of us live by the sweat of 
the brow, some of us by the sweat of the brain 
and many by the sweat of the heart; that, O 
Lord, Thou ‘knowest, is the hardest sweat of 
all.” 


“ Bucked the Center. Methodist Rush-line 
Work Superior to the Baptist. It was a Bap- 
tist Waterloo.’’ This is the secular newspa- 
per’s graphic way of calling attention to the 
rivalry between the football teams of two 
Brooklyn churches. 


One of the great advantages of our new form 
is that it can easily be filed and bound and 
many who have not hitherto preserved the 
paper are now intending to keep it, We shall 
soon be able to provide a convenient cover at- 
a moderate cost. 


Dr. Quint has rightly characterized in his 
article this week the church fund as it is often 
used. But the endowment of down-town 
churches and of country churches also, in cer- 
tain places, for distinctly missionary purposes 
is, as he would heartily agree, a necessity of 
growing importance. 


Here is a prescription: 

How to spoil a missionary meeting. Don’t 
consult the people about anything. Don’t 
make any arrangements for bringing together, 
before the meeting, the chairman and speak- 
ers. Let the men make each other’s acquaint- 
ance on the platform. Don’t make any new 
speeches.— Work and Workers. 


The London Atheneum, having given cur- 
rency to the absurd statement that by the 
‘¢ Pilot,’ in his poem Crossing the Bar, the late 
laureate referred to his dead son, Lionel, the 
present Lord Tennyson wrote to say that his 
father had thought there could be only one in- 
terpretation. He wrote the word with a capi- 
tal ‘‘P”’ and meant the risen Christ. 


$1,257,372.92 is a large sum but not quite as 
large as the sum which the United States re- 
ceived for internal revenue from cigarettes 
during 1891. However, it represents the vol- 
untary offerings of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church North for missions during the fiscal 
year just closed. Well may the denomination 
be proud and sister churches emulate its zeal 
and generosity. 


The editor of the London Methodist Times 
waxes eloquent over the growth of Protestant- 
ism in the United States, and in his exultation 
makes some startling statements. For in- 
stance, he says there are in this country 10,- 
000,000 Congregationalists, 10,000,000 Baptists 
and as many Presbyterians. This might be 
classified with those utterances which are *‘ im- 
portant, if true.” , 


Some friends of an English lady who is soon 
to lecture in this country, desirous of securing 
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the co-operation cf the Y. P. §. C. E., recom- 
mended her as a representative lecturer of the 
Christian Evidences Society, supposing the two 
were identical. The mistake under the cir- 
cumstances was natural. The Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor is a Christian Evidences Soci- 
ety. Let not the badge but the life furnish 
the proof. 


Librarian Spofford of the Congressional Li- 
brary, with whom copyrights are filed, says that 
the most obvious effect of the new copyright law 
has been the reduction in the price of standard 
books. Do we recognize how much it means 
for the moral betterment of our people that, 
as Lord Rosebery recently said, ‘‘ You can get 
for the price of a hat a library that all the 
merchant princes ofthe Middle Ages could not 
have obtained had they given their heart’s 
blood for it? ”’ 


The president of a well-known college in the 
Middle States—regard for the institution alone 
impels to ‘a suppression of his name—when 
interviewed last week as to his views on the 
political campaign then seething, is said to have 
replied, with indifference: ‘‘ I am interested in 
philosophy and theology and these are the only 
things I wantto be knownin. I vote for neither 
party.’”’ Such an attitude is criminal, such 
words are immoral and an American college 
that has a president with such views is to be 
commiserated. 


A conyention which indulges in something 

besides talk deserves well of a long-suffering 
public sated with discussion after discussion 
upon how to reach the masses. It was the 
crowning glory of the Christian Workers’ Con- 
vention that simultaneously with its delibera- 
tions theory became practice. Every evening 
several of the best workers—men and women 
—turned their backs on the great audiences in 
Tremont Temple and betook themselves to 
the Pitts Street Mission, in one of the worst 
-quarters of the city, where even to the mid- 
night hour in song, prayer and testimony they 
lifted Christ up before the wrecks of humanity 
-who drift by scores within the portals of this 
hospitable mission. The many requests for 
prayer showed that such effort pays. Fre- 
guent evangelistic services were also held on 
the Common with the gospel wagon. 


It is interesting to note in connection with 
the coming of Thanksgiving that both our Na- 
tional Council and the pastoral letter of the 
House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church almost simultaneously made weighty 
utterances upon the family and its vital rela- 
tion to society and the church. The National 
Divorce Reform League has already reprinted 
this part of the pastoral letter as a tract and 
hopes soon to issue Dr. Merriman’s able report 
to the National Council. It ought to be widely 
circulated and read. The article of Dr. Dike 
in the Atlantic for November, which-is a plea 
for the preparation of educated women for 
philanthropic and social work, is a good il- 

~ Justration of the scope of the work of the 
Divorce Reform League. Sociology and the 
family have come within the last ten years to 
engage the attention of the universities, col- 
leges and seminaries for men. Now the time 
seems to be ripe for developing greater interest 
jn the subject in the colieges for women. This 
will call for the introduction of special lectures 
or the endowment of chairs of sociology. 


Walter Bagehot, in that remarkable essay of 
_ his, The Ignorance of Man, says: ‘‘ Perhaps 

this essay has seemed to read too sternly, as if 
the moral side of the divine character... 
and the moral side of human life had been 
forced into an exclusive prominence which of 
riglt do not belong to them.” ‘If so,’ he 
adds, ‘‘remember the attractive aspects of 
God’s character must not be made more ap- 
parent to such a being as man than His chas- 
tening and severer aspects; we must not be 
invited to approach the Holy of Holies with- 
out being made aware, painfully aware, what 
holiness is... . The mos‘ nauseous of false 
religions is that which affects a fulsome fond- 
ness for a being not to be thought of without 
awe or spoken of without reluctance.” Is 
there not a message to the church of today in 


these words of the eminent English economist 
and littérateur? Emphasis placed upon God 
as a God of love may obscure equally obvious 
attributes. Men do approach the Holy of Ho- 
lies today who have no conception of holiness, 
nor are they given much by many of their 
spiritual teachers. 


— 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Is it Cowardice? The Hxaminer denies Dr. 
Parkhurst’s imputation that it is ‘‘ cowardice’”’ 
which is responsible for the up-town drift of 
Protestant churches in all of our cities. It be- 
lieves that ‘‘ voluntaryism has broken down,” 
that ‘‘the day of the mission has gone by save 
as a reclaiming and reforming agency,’’ and 
that ‘‘ there is but one way to insure the per- 
manence ana success, of down-town churches 
and that is to endow them.’’ It cites as proof 
of this the wonderful success of Protestant 
Episcopal Grace and Trinity parishes and the 
Baptist Tabernacle, Emmanuel and Judson 
Memorial churches in New York City. ‘ Let 
us learn a lesson from Rome. When she sees 
that a church is needed in a certain locality 
she maintains it there whether the people are 
able to support it or not.” 

A Presbyterian missionary asks some search- 
ing questions of his church in the Evangelist: 
‘What do we think of a Russian emperor, 
standing on soil that trembles with pent up sub- 
terranean fires and furies of anarchy and nihil- 
ism, who spends his time designing buttons of 
soldiers’ uniforms? We know what we would 
think and do think. But what do we think of 
ourselyes here and now, with problems about 
us, over us, under us, of magnitude and im- 
portance unspeakable, inestimable—problems 
of foreign missions and home missions, of 
city evangelization, of the Christianization of 
money, of assimilation of foreign population, 
of the relations of labor and capital, of intem- 
perance, of Jicentiousness, of political corrup- 
tion, of practical atheism, of impractical the- 
ism? With such problems, I say, confronting, 
overwhelming, us and we turning our church 
courts into inquisitions over men who cannot 
pronounce shibboleth and into investigations 
in seventeenth century geology. Is there any 
connection of ideas between the unending the- 
ological discussions of the last few years and 
the debts of the home and foreign boards? At- 
tention is the secret of development, neglect 
the secret of atrophy. Has not the theoretical 
and speculative emphasis of our church of late 
been at the deadly expense of her practical 
accomplishment ? ” 

The Watchman points out the responsibility 
of clergymen in combating the prevalent 
laxity in entering upon and severing marital 
relations. The mere fact that persons pre- 
sent themselves armed with a license does not 
relieve him from moral though it may from 
legal responsibility. It is his bounden duty 
to make inquiries. ‘‘ As far as the question of 
divorce is concerned, he should recognize no 
other grounds for severing the marriage bond 
than those recognized by Scripture.... If 
every Christian minister should take a decided 
stand against the growing evil of morally un- 
lawful divorces and should steadily refuse to 
marry parties to such divorces public senti- 
ment in this respect would be much inyig- 
orated.”’ 

No Christ, No Socialism is the title of a 
radical utterance in the Western Christian Ad- 
vocate (Methodist) by Rev. J. W. Magruder: 
“The Church of Christ has kept the first 
commandment but grossly neglected the sec- 
ond... . It [Methodist Hymn-Book] abounds 
in hymns relating to God and individual ex- 
perience, but it is woefully lacking in hymns 
relating to man and his duties to fellow man. 
It is full of piety; itis wanting, except byim- 
plication, in philanthropy. . . . What we need 
is not theological schools, nor yet sociological 
schools, but theo-socio-logical schools. . . . So- 
cialists keep the second commandment but ut- 
terly ignore the first. . . . The first command- 
ment is not broad enough for the foundation 
of a church, neither is the second broad enough 
for the foundation of society. . . . The imme- 
diate outlook for the church is dark, but ‘the 
morning cometh.’ Already, at Andover and 


Harvard and Yale, they have established pro- 
fessorships of sociology. And ‘in the New 
York cathedral of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church it is the intention of Bishop Potter to 
have a sociological department. Methodism, 
false to her history, brings up the rear when 
she ought to be in the lead.’’——The Christian 
Inquirer (Baptist) thinks ‘the present condi- 
tion of the Tabernacle [London] is a practical 
comment on open communion. An open com- 
munion Baptist church, if such a thing can be, 
is a church adrift. It has no anchorage.” 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate, com- 
menting on our recent paragraph relative 
to the drift of young Methodisis into our 
churches, says: ‘‘ In the first place the trans- 
fers are largely limited to the East. In the 
second place Congregationalism has a pres- 
tige in Massachusetts which is not without its 
influence, entirely apart from questions of 
church polity. .. . Inthethird place Congre- 
gationalists have so modified their attitude 
toward the peculiar teachings of Calvinism 
that the broadest Arminian finds his place 
among them without objection and without 
any change of fundamental views.” The 
Western Christian Advocate asks: ‘‘Is this new 
line of discovery confined to Boston? The 
low place in the Methodist fence seems to be 
there. We hear of no breachy students at 
Drew or Garrett or Depauw.’’ 


ABROAD. 


The Independent quotes Rey. J. Guinness 
Rogers as saying: ‘‘ The influence of Christ is 
dynamic, not mechanical—that is, it is seen in 
the creation of a new force within the soul, 
not in the laying down of a number of new 
precepts in obedience to which all life is to be 
shaped. The New Testament is not an oracle 
to consult, as that of Delphi of old, and any 
attempt to elaborate any code of laws for the 
settlement of our nineteenth century questions 
out of afew isolated texts shows a grievous 
mistake as to the nature of the Lord’s teach- 
ing, which strikes a blow at all selfishness by 
making self-love the measure of duty to our 
neighbor.” 

The recent formation of a High Church 
party in the Established Church of Scotland 
compels the Modern Church to ask ‘‘ as to the 
duty of men in all the Scottish churches whose 
theological and ecclesiastical attitude.is en- 
tirely diverse from that unfolded in the pro- 
gram of the Scottish Church Society. Are 
they going simply to look on with folded 
hands? ... Might there not be an organization 
of some kind for bringing together for common 
action men in all our Scottish churches, who 
are more concerned about Christianity than 
about the church, and who understand well 
that one of the chief hindrances to the prog- 
ress of Christianity is a churchy spirit, blos- 
soming into sacramentarianism, apostolic suc- 
cession, priestcraft and the like, and that in 
many things it is necessary to be anti-ecclesi- 
astical in order not to be anti-Christian ? ’’—— 
The Christian World, commenting on the same 
event, says: ‘‘ These good men are stronger in 
feeling than in logic, and while they have 
shown a very marked affinity for Anglican 
modes of thought they have entirely failed to 
construct a sound historical basis for a Scot- 
tish Presbyterian high churchism. The dogma 
of the divine right of Presbytery was too sig- 
nally exploded long ago to be revived in these 
days, even as a set-off against the extreme 
claims of Episcopacy. In truth, this ‘ Scottish 
Church Society’ represents a wasted opportu- 
nity, aretrograde movement, where a forward 
advance might have been expected.” 

Two sentences in the London Jndependent’s 
review of R. F. Horton’s recent book on 
Revelation and the Bible, by Rev. P. T. For- 
syth, one of the most scholarly of younger 
English Congregationalists, deserve to be no- 
ticed. “The absolute uniqueness and inde- 
pendence of the person of Christ; if that be 
lost the new criticism has no religious ground 
or control.” ‘If there be any test of revealed. 
truth, it is not the Christian consciousness 
but the truth’s organic unity with the historic 
consciousness of Christ.” 

pitt ec eek, 


What I aspired to be and was not comforts 
me.—Browning. 
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FOR I HAVE SEEN THY FACE. 


BY HARRIET MC EWEN KIMBALL. 


Lord, who am I that I should know 
Thy nearness for one moment’s space, 
And feel my heart within me glow 
As if Isaw Thy face? 


I, dust and ashes in Thy sight, 
To every holy thing so dead, 
Why dost Thou lift me to this hight 
Where only saints should tread? 


Is it that one who counts me dear, 
And knows in part my piteous need, 

Some one beyond the veil, or here, 
For me doth intercede; 


And Thou, in answer to that plea, 
Thy very presence makest known, 
That seeing I indeed might see 
And live to Thee alone? 


Blest moment! far too blest to stay! 
Glimpse far too wonderful to last! 

For which I had not dared to pray, 
Ah, might I hold it fast! 


Should that dear vision ne’er return, 
Yet, kindled by its lasting grace, 
My heart again must sometimes burn, 

For I have seen Thy face. 


THE ETHICS OF ACCUMULATION. 


BY PRESIDENT E. B. ANDREWS, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


Uh 

Without a large supply of wealth the very 
existence of the human race in its present 
extent would be impossible. All civiliza- 
tion worthy the name is entirely dependent 
on wealth. The same is largely true of the 
happiness of the poor themselves, the spread 
of the gospel and the furtherance of every 
high interest of man. To any sort of ra- 
tional or valuable human life wealth is an 
absolutely indispensable condition. 

Anything bearing such a relation to the 
higher or eyen to the ordinary life of our 
species cannot be called an evil, however 
many evils may attach themselves toit. A 
man may, of course, accumulate money in a 
vicious spirit. Those who have hoarded up 
funds may cherish a wrong temper in re- 
taining them. Still, unless the ownership 
of wealth is made an end, it need not be in 
the slightest degree harmful to any one. 
On the contrary, it may possibly be my very 
best way to aid humanity to make myself 
just as rich as I can be. Massed wealth has 
its accompaniment of danger and evil, but 
in itself it certainly is not such. 

It is an entire illusion to figure the world’s 
or any community’s wealth as a fixed, lim- 
ited sum, of such a nature that if one man 
gets a dollar more another must put up with 
a dollar less. Most of us have met people 
of so tender conscience that if they chanced 
to find themselves getting on a little finan- 
cially they would literally be in distress for 
fear that their gain involved loss to others. 
Such saints are confessedly not common, 
but there area few of them. Their scruple 
is as honorable as it is rare, but for an hon- 
est man it is wholly needless and foolish, 
since in honest business it is not true but 
false that one man’s advantage is another’s 
loss, The wealth of a city or neighborhood 
is like leavened dough—divide and subdi- 
vide and each mass, if rightly used, speedily 
becomes as great as the whole was. Every 
day, in the market or wherever men traffic, 
one may convince himself that the inevitable 
tendency of natural trade is to enrich all 
the parties to it. The difference between 
business and gambling lies precisely in this, 
that in gambling one side or the other must 
lose while in business both may gain and 
commonly do. There is great point and 
truth to the expression when we speak of 
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‘* making money.”’ Substitute ‘‘ wealth’ for 
‘¢money’’ and the phrase becomes perfectly 
exact. A swindler or a thief may ‘‘get”’ 
money, his victim being just so much the 
poorer, but a true man of business ‘‘ makes”’ 
money,-no one being the poorer thereby but 
every one the richer. He literally increases 
the total stock of property on earth. 

This increase, I say, blesses every one— 
itis a blessing to you and to me. It isso 
about equally whether or not any of the 
new pelf ever falls to you or me in fee sim- 
ple. Wealth is humanity’s stock, tools and 
machinery wherewith to get its living; the 
more of it, speaking subject to certain lim- 
itations, the better living humanity will get. 
And it ought specially to be noted that this 
benign result will come to pass independ- 
ently, in considerable degree, of the question 
in whose hands the wealth is. It makes 
comparatively little difference who owns 
the wealth. Society and human nature are 
such that even a very wicked man’s wealth 
must conduce to the general good in spite 
of him. He cannot employ it so as to enjoy 
it without employing labor, that is, placing 
apart of itin the hands of his fellowmen. 
He must also help pay the taxes. I do not 
wish to be understood to the effect that the 
distribution of wealth is an unimportant 
matter; that wealth automatically, by rigid 
economic law, places itself precisely where 
it will do the most good. This I do not 
believe. Though there cannot be too much 
wealth there may be relatively too many 
rich men, and among these some may be too 
rich relatively to the rest. Still is it true, 
and the truth needs emphasis now, that a 
vast accumulation of wealth is more impor- 
tant, to poor as well as to rich, than is 
exactly such or such a distribution of wealth, 
and that, speaking generally, whosoever 
piles higher the world’s stock of wealth is 
a public benefactor. 

It is usual to admit that wealth rightly 
distributed is a very great good, but it is 
coming to be almost usual to hear it alleged 
or implied that if wealth is massed in pri- 
vate hands it must of necessity be a calamity 
and acurse. Some poor people find it hard 
to look upon a very rich man as a good man. 
Within a twelvemonth I have heard quite 
intelligent persons, who. had read much in 
political economy and;smorals, declare it 
impossible that a millionaire should be other 
than acriminal. Such assertions seem tome 
to betray very unclear thinking. Let us 
agree that a certain danger, very considera- 
ble perhaps, attends the colossal massing of 
wealth so familiar in our time, that the ad- 
vantages of wealth are likely to be greater 
and the disadvantages less if it can be pretty 
well distributed; 80, that comparatively few 
will be monstrously. rich and so that none 
will be necessarily poor, and if any are dis- 
tressingly ill off the fault will clearly be 
their own. I fr nkly avow my belief, or at 
least my hope, that the trend of things is 
in, the direction of such relative equality in 
temporal fortune, toward a social condition 
in which many of the immense and needful 
undertakings for which we now have to rely 
on millionaires will be assumed by the pub- 
lic authority, and in which the poorest peo- 
ple will have possessions enough to give 
them sympathy with men of the largest re- 
sources, who will even then remain in places 
of much power. ‘This ideal I believe to be 
not wild, though it is undoubtedly remote 
and destined to be realized by a path which 
no socialist knoweth and which the anarch- 
ist’s eye hath not seen. 

Here is where so many well-meaning and 
more or less thoughtful people are guilty of 
gross injustice toward the rich. They as- 


sume offhand that such a bettered state of 
affairs is possible and then hold the wealthy 
responsible for the fact that it is not real- 
ized. But the reform may be impossible. 
Many deep students in this realm have very 
grave doubts upon this point. 


The only programs for essential change 
which have thus far been so much as 
sketched are that of the socialists and that 
of the anarchists, and it is respectful to 
them as well as within bounds to say that 
the effect of their proposals, even supposing 
it feasible to carry them out, is wholly prob- 
lematical. But it is at any rate certain that 
nothing approaching an ideal social state 
can be erected about us without a pretty 
radical reorganization of society, a change 
which cannot be made on simple notifica- 
tion and for the delay of which wealthy 
mortals are no more responsible than others. 
Meantime, while we wait thus in spite of 
ourselves, in spite of all that rich and poor 
both can do, for that beautiful leveling up 
and leveling down of the now prevalent dis- 
tinctions in fortune, it is at once inevitable 
and indispensable that great fortunes should 
exist. It is inevitable because thrift and 
business ability pile up these fortunes, as 
we see on every hand many of them arising 
from businesses which are stil] subject to 
competition, so that they cannot possibly 
be due to any fraud upon the public. Freest 
from all taint of suspicion in this respect 
are, perhaps, the fortunes which have been 
amassed in banking, in the dry goods trade 
and in the business of importing. In these 
three departments of industry.competition 
remains vigorous, so that if a man perma- 
nently prospers in either it must be through 
skill, care, patience and integrity or a com- 
bination of these qualities. Great fortunes 
are indispensable as well as inevitable in 
that the immense enterprises requiring cap- 
ital which advanced civilization ealls for 
cannot be executed without the employment 
of capital in vast bulks centrally controlled, 
far beyond the resources of parties just or- 
dinarily well off. This lastisa very weighty 
consideration. It is true that any required 
sums could be gotten together from the 
savings of people not rich, consisting, that 
is, of ordinary banking capital. But no 


honest man would think of employing such 


resources in enterprises involving great risk 
like those which have given recent civiliza- 
tion its peculiar splendor, as initiating teleg- 
raphy, steam and electric traction and pro- 
pulsion, physical and chemical experimenta- 
tion, opening mines and so on. Dishonest 
men would use banking or any capital in 
such projects if they could get it, but they 
could not. Such immense works, invalua- 
ble for human advance, always have been 
carried through, and in the nature of the 
case must still be, by men who have vast 
funds in their own right, of which, there- 
fore, they can unhindered ‘risk the ‘loss. 
Such loss not infrequently comes. He ‘who 
yesterday had his millions now walks ‘the 
streets like any of us. In sucha case, if he 
had used only his own, we do not complain. 
Why should we if his judgment proved 
good, decupling instead of annihilating 
his pile? 

We will hasten forward to a better distri- 
bution of wealth just as fast as evolution 
will carry us, but while we are on the way 
let us not scruple to admit the advantages, 
along with the disadvantages, of these moun- 
tains of wealth in private hands over which 
so many complain. It may be that society 
is less well off than it would be if the more 
even distribution had taken place, but it is 
certain that society is infinitely better off 
than it would be during the delay of that 
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better time were those great centralized 
heaps of wealth away. At present they are 
needful, not only to the furtherance of our 
physical welfare but also to that of art, sci- 
ence and religion. 

There are, then, certain general infelici- 
ties connected with men’s economic life for 

which the rich are no more to blame than 
the poor, which are attributable to the ill or 
undeyeloped condition of the social body. 
Some of these will pass away; some, per- 
haps will not. Let us further notice, in par- 
ticular, that social maladjustment, the re- 
sult either of custom or of statute, may 
cause specific and tangible economic in- 
equality. A given man—Mr. Richard Fris- 
bee, we will say—may legally possess an 
inequitably large share of the community’s 
good things and yet be absolutely guiltless 
of any wrong. The habits of trade may 
favor him, habits which he could no more 
change than he could the course of the Ple- 
jades. Immemorial land laws or the Me- 
Kinley tariff may be making him rich, he 
having had no hand or wish whatever in the 
enactment of either. Such cases are numer- 
ous. Could the ‘‘unearned increment” 
which goes into Mr. Frisbee’s pocket be ex- 
actly told there might be some semblance 
of an ethical demand upon him to pay it 
back into the social till, but in fact only the 
wildest guess as to its amount can be had, 
while, even were this otherwise, itis doubtful 
whether he ought to disgorge unless other 
unduly favored ones can be made to do so. 

Popular hostility is felt, after all, less 
against the possession of great wealth or 
against the immense inequalities in men’s 
possessions than against certain modes of 
acquiring and using wealth. 

These topics will be discussed in another 
article, which may furnish opportunity to 
indicate wherein one or two of the foregoing 
statements have been general rather than 
literally or scientifically exact. 


—<—— 


A WISE INVESTMENT. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.-D. 


A method of permanent assistance to a 
church, by way of endowment, has been 
well known to me in a particular instance 
for more than thirty years. Persons some- 
times desire to make some contribution for 
perpetual help to the work of a church and 
are not certain as to the best form. There 
are grave objections to establishing any large 
fund whose income is to relieve the people 
from contributing to the support of the min- 
istry. An eminent pastor once told me that 
he had been in doubt which was worse for a 
church, a great debt or a great fund, but 
that his experience had finally settled him 
in the conviction that a great fund was the 
worse evil. I remember a congregation of 

ersons of fair estates where the fund con- 
fributed $850 a year, to which the people 
added the munificent sum of $150 more and 
the benevolent contributions did not in- 
crease. As a general rule a society fund 
relieves Christians from the support of the 
gospel by just the amount of the income 
and hurts them to just that extent. Hence 
discreet persons hesitate before inflicting a 
possible i injury upon the coming generations. 
In fact, a donor, to whose work Iam about 
to refer, was deterred from making such an 
endowment by seeing the deadening effect 
of one in a neighboring town—where for- 
tunately the fund has since been nearly all 
lost by bad investment. . There are possible 

_ exceptions. An estimable woman whom I 
- know has lately given to the church of which 
~ [shall speak a sum which will furnish an- 
nually just the amount of her usual sub- 


scription. It simply makes good what would 
be lost when she is gone in a community 
where there is not the slightest probability 
of growth, and where many persons are tax- 
ing themselves to the utmost reasonable ex- 
tent. 

The simple endowment which I have in 
mind began in an unpremeditated way in the 
year 1857. The locality is a country town, 
purely agricultural, with good farms, intel- 
ligent people but of scattered population. 
The church once there was not of our order 
and was practically extinct. A new effort 
had gathered a congregation of some size. 
In one of the remote parts of the township 
a winter Sunday school was established in a 
schoolhouse, which was later merged in the 
central school. Upon its establishment, 
however, after consultation, a generous 
young resident just out of college, who par- 
ticipated in the organization and became its 
superintendent, offered to defray the cost of 
giving some useful volume to each member 
of the school who should have been present 
a fixed number of Sundays. This was done 
as an inducement to quite a large number 
of children who, in that section, were not 
otherwise reached. The winter school was 
continued as such, and such only, for sev- 
eral years, but was then strong enough to 
bear removal to the center. The same sys- 
tem of offering volumes was continued and 
it is still in existence. After a few years 
the young man left this locality to enter 
upon professional life, in which he has at- 
tained high judicial rank without diminu- 
tion of his Christian activity. The cost was 
then assumed by his mother, who had been 
largely instrumental, both by influence and 
contribution, in the re-establishment of pub- 
lic worship which by and by resulted in the 
formation of achurch. The chapel, as it is 
called, and the handsome parsonage are 
held free from debt, the chapel being a 
free chapel to the utmost extent, wherein a 
single pew assessment or tax or rent would 
at once forfeit the property to the Home 
Missionary Society. It is noticeable that 
the Sunday school numbers nearly one-third 
©f the entire population of old men and 


obabes, sick and well, and regardless of the 


fact’ that in some remote sections persons go 
to churches of other towns. 


The Christian woman continued her dona- 
tion up to the time of her death. She left 
a memory revered and beloved which this 
genération will not lose. To perpetuate the 
work i in the Sunday school she left by will 
afund of reasonable amount to be held in 
trust by her son, who later transferred the 
trust to the State Missionary Society. The 
income is sufficient, 'to ° give annually < a vol- 
ume to every member Of thé "school re- 
corded as being in attendance every Sunday 
except four during the period beginning 
with the first of May and ending with No- 
vember. The winter attendance is of course 
more difficult in a country township, but an 
allowance 1s made for such attendance sepa- 
rately. 

At the beginning each pupil entitled to a 
book had the option of a Bible, a concord- 
ance, ahymn-book, a Bible dictionary (worth 
about a dollar and a half) or Barnes’s Notes 
on the Gospels. If neither of these was 
desired the donor (with the help of a few 
interested) selected some other book. Even- 
tually each one entitled is permitted to name 
any volume desired, and if it seems suitable 
that volume is procured. Those who do 
not name a volume have one assigned by 
those in charge. For some years the dis- 
tribution has been made by a church com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, or prac- 
tically by one efficient person who keeps a 


record from year to year to avoid duplicat- 
ing to individuals, or even to neighborhoods, 
except of books which ought to be in every 
house. The work is, of course, considerable 
and sometimes requires decision of will to 
veto sentimental novels formerly wanted or 
to condemn advertised books whose merit 
was ‘‘blue and gold binding.’’? The books 
being purchased in some quantity and almost 
all from one dealer are had at a good dis- 
count from retail rates. 


This expenditure of money, while not re- 
lieving a church or people from the support 
of worship or Bible study, is an added 
stimulus. The experience of thirty-five 
years has shown certain excellent results. 
One result is the large attendance in the 
Sunday school. Of a total population of 
650 in a township six anda half miles long 
I have seen 250 in attendance on a given 
Sunday. There are fine classes of young 
men and young women of good New Eng- 
land farmer stock. Another result is the 
large number of volumes distributed. These 
are now reckoned way up in the thousands. 
Some families have each quite a library. 
Books are lent by one family to another 
also. Being personal property they are a 
much better means of good than a Sunday 
school library in such a locality. 


Another effect has been the marked de- 
velopment of a taste for good reading. A 
whole generation has been affected in this 
respect. A portion of the five volumes 
given in the early years has always been 
kept on the list. Some years ago an in- 
vestigation found not half a dozen families 
in the town without a Bible. Concordances 
are plentiful. A Bible dictionary is commen. 
When we come to the list of books selected 
the development of taste is manifest. The 
woman above mentioned, who established 
the fund, used to say that a good book ina 
family with no taste for reading would in 
time come to be read because it was in the 
house and handy to take up. Of course some 
immature minds wanted weak novels but 
this was checked. Some years ago an inex- 
perienced person gave out Sunday school 
story-books, but this naturally created much 
complaint. The people wanted something 
with more substance. Shakespeare isin large 
demand. Whittier and Longfellow are gen- 
erally called for at the head of the poets, but 
Tennyson, Lowell, Holmes, Wordsworth, the 
Brownings follow. Robinson Crusoe and 
the Swiss Family Robinson maintain their 
hold and the Ziz-zag books are eagerly re- 
quested. Irving’s Washington and the best 
biographies of noted men and women are 
common. Dickens is in demand and so is 
Cooper, especially in his Indian tales. Miss 
Alcott is almost a family name and some 
other late American writers of good fiction 
are much wanted. Copies of Self-help are 
numerous and it is common to find requests 
for books on farming or scientific works 
upon the ‘horse’ ‘and other farm animals. 
Pupils may keep their credits open for two 
or three years and children in a family will 
thus sometimes combine and wait until 
they can haye a great quarto dictionary of 
the highest character. Pilgrim’s Progress 
never fails, but theological books, excepting 
commentaries and dictionaries, seem to find 
little favor. Works on civil government 
and histories of the Civil War are more ac- 
ceptable. While much is due to the wisdom 
of those controlling the distribution there 
is a very plain growth of a desire for useful 
works of permanent value and good literary 
standard. When a sickly novel has occa- 
sionally crept in it has worked its own cure 
by showing the owner that a book not worth 
reading a second time was a poor investment, 
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The right of veto is, however, retained and 
is always used when thought necessary. In 
fact, the plan leaves everything to the judg- 
ment of the one who selects and assigns the 
books in behalf of the donor. 

I was often, in days when the church was 
about to be formed, in the home of the 
Christian woman who established the fund. 
She was wise as well as weaithy. She be- 
lieved in self-help, in part at least. She 
once called me to see the new shoes of a 
red-cheeked and round-faced girl of about 
nine years of age. ‘‘See, these we call 
Maggie’s strawberry shoes! She earned the 
money for them by picking strawberries.”’ 
Maggie was happy, delighted, but the lady’s 
son whispered roguishly to me, ‘‘ Yes, but 
mother bought the strawberries when she 
did not need them and paid her three times 
what they were worth.’’ No matter; the 
girl was taught self-help. The Christian 
woman also profoundly believed in the slow 
processes of education. She wished to see 
anew generation. She thought that good 
books, although few, permanently in a 
household would in time make a profound 
impression. The books always at hand are 
the ones which influence character. Her 
practical foresight has been fully justified. 
The slow process is akin to the saying of 
the son just mentioned, ‘‘ I know no genius 
but a genius for hard work.” 

The useful results of thirty-five years’ ex- 
perience may perhaps commend this plan to 
some benevolent person. 


SCOTCH CONGREGATIONALISM. 


BY REV. JAMES M. CAMPBELL, MORGAN PARK, ILL. 


There are many well-informed people in 
these United States who think that an arti- 
cle upon Scotch Congregationalists might be 
summed up after the fashion of the famous 
article on Snakes in Ireland by saying, 
‘«There are no Congregationalists in Scot- 
land.’”?’ Theimpression prevails very widely 
that Scotland is Presbyterian from end to 
end, and soit happens that leading minis- 
ters and laymen from the Congregational 
churches of America often make prolonged 
visits to Scotland without being aware that 
they have there Puritanic cousins who are 
well worth hunting up. Frequently have 
representatives of our American Congrega- 
tional brotherhood said to the writer, ‘‘ Had 
we only known that we were. within such 
easy reach of churches of our own faith and 
order we would certainly have sought them 
out.”” 

Scotland is indeed overwhelmingly Pres- 
byterian. The Established Church, the Free 
Church and the United Presbyterian Church 
are the three leading denominations, and 
they are all Calvinistic in creed and Presby- 
terian in polity. But, alongside this domi- 
nant and overshadowing Presbyterianism 
there is a small but highly respectable and 
self-respecting body of Congregationalists, 
or, if the truth must be told, there are two 
bodies of Congregationalists, or at least one 
body which is in the angelic condition of 
possessing two wings. 

The two divisions of the Scotch Congre- 
gational camp are known as the Congrega- 
tional Union and the Evangelical Union, or, 
for short, the C. U. and the E. U., the dif- 
ference between their titles being the differ- 
ence only of asingle letter and the difference 
between them in other respects being even 
more infinitesimal. The C. U. has 100 
churches, the E. U. about ninety, so that 
they are also about equal in strength. Both 
unions are Congregational in church govy- 
ernment; both stand for the same principles 
of ecclesiastical liberty; both discard the 
imposition of an authoritative creed upon 


their members, ‘‘the utility-of creeds and 
articles of religion as a bond of union”’ be- 
ing heartily disallowed; both are one as to 
terms of church communion, ecclesiastical 
forms and usages and methods of religious 
work. Both are also united in foreign mis- 
sion workin support of the London Mission- 
ary Society. They are also reported together 
as legitimate members of the great Congre- 
gational family in the Year-Book of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales. 
How it happens that two bodies of Chris- 
tians between whom there exist so many 
points of agreement and affiliation manage to 
keep apart is one of those mysteries which 
no mortal «an satisfactorily explain. The 
spirit of fellowship is, however, on the in- 
crease. Ancient wounds are being healed. 
Difficulties once regarded as insuperable are 
melting away. At theeightieth auniversary 
of the Congregational Union, held recently 
at Glasgow, steps were taken to bring the 
union to a consummation, and nothing can 
much longer delay what an intelligent re- 
gard for the spiritual interests of the king- 
dom of Christ renders inevitable. 


From the days of Cromwell and his Iron- 
sides wind-wafted seeds of Puritanism and 
independency found lodgment in Scottish 
soil, but when Scotch Independency came 
into existence it sprang not from a political 
or ecclesiastical but from a spiritual seed. 
The two chief agents employed of God in 
originating and shaping the new movement 


were Robert and James Haldane, men of’ 


wealth and piety, who gave their lives and 
fortunes to the spiritual regeneration of 
their native land. At this time Scotland 
was in a deplorable condition. The blight 
of a cold Socinianism was upon the pulpit, 
the breath of a dead formality was upon 
the pew. Morality was preached but the 
people were coarsely immoral. Into the 
work of evangelization the Haldane broth- 
ers threw themselves with untiring zeal. 
They traveled through Scotland, preaching 
in halls, in barns and in the open fields. 
Wherever they went they attracted great 
crowds of people, who pressed upon them 
eager to hear the word of life. As helpers 
in their work they secured the co-operation 
of such men as Charles Simeon, John Camp- 
bell, Rowland Hill and Andrew Fuller. 
Everywhere the labors of these godly men 
were blessed, and for many years a continu- 
ous revival of religion was enjoyed. To 
provide funds for the propagation of a pure 
gospel Robert Haldane sold his large landed 
estate. Every good cause shared in his 
benefactions, and to meet the pressing de- 
mand for home missionaries 300 preachers 
were educated at his expense. The first 
fixed place of meeting was the Circus in 
Edinburgh, which afterwards became not 
only a church but the mother of churches. 
When James Haldane was ordained to the 
pastorate of this church he distinctly stipu- 
lated that he should not be hindered from 
laboring in the highways and hedges. 


In several of the larger towns places of 
worship were erected resembling Whitfield’s 
tabernacle. These places were centers of 
spiritual life and power. Out of them grew 
strong and efficient churches. Small bodies 
of believers were also drawn together in 
fellowship in parts remote, and thus it 
came about that in the year 1812, twenty- 
three years before the Congregational Union 
of England was formed, these scattered 
churches, in an effort to obtain reliet from 
the isolation and weakness of pure inde- 
pendency and to give practical expression 
to the principle of fellowship, formed them- 
selves into the Congregational Union of 
Scotland. 
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The Theological Hall, founded by the 
Erskines, was in 1854 removed from Glas- 
gow to Edinburgh. It has had in connec- 
tion with it a succession of strong men, 
The accomplished Dr. Ralph Wardlaw filled 
the chair of theology for over forty years; 
Greville Ewing with scarcely less distine- 
tion acted as professor for thirty years; 
J. Morell Mackenzie, a young man of re- 
markable promise, was drowned at sea 
when a career of marked influence and 
honor was opening before him; Dr. W. L. 
Alexander put twenty-nine of his ripest 
years into the institution. The present 
principal, Dr. D. W. Simon, one of the edi- 
tors of the Bibliotheca Sacra, is widely 
known from his contributions to religious 
thought. In his report of the work of the 
hall for last year he justly says that, al- 
though the number of students has been 
small, ‘‘the work done will bear fair com- 
parison with the achievements of other and 
grander looking institutions.’? All the tra- 
ditions of the hall tend to make quality 
rather than quantity the standard of meas- 
urement. 

The location of the Theological Hall is 30 
George Square, at which place Rev. Hope 
Davidson, the recently appointed secretary 
of the union, has his quarters and from 
whence also is issued the Scotch Congrega- 
tionalist, the organ of the denomination. 


The Evangelical Union was of later origin, 
having been formed in 1843. It grew out of 
‘the atonement controversy ’’ in which Dr. 
J. McLeod Campbell took such a prominent 
part. In 1841 Rey. James Morison of Kil- 
marnock was deposed from the ministry of 
the United Secession Church for holding 
ahnti-Calvinistic views, the head and front of 
his offending being that he preached the 
doctrine of the universality of the atone- 
ment. He was soon joined by others who 
sympathized with him in his doctrinal posi- 
tions. 
was Dr. John Guthrie, afterwards pastor of 
Tolmer’s Square Church, London. After 
laboring for a few years apart these deposed 
ministers formed themselves into an organi- 
zation to which they gave the name of the 
Evangelical Union. Shortly after the union 
was formed they were re-enforced by nine 
students who had been expelled from the 
C. U. divinity hall for holding that the say- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit are coex- 
tensive with the atonement of Christ. From 
the very nature of the case the.movement 
had from the first a strong doctrinal and 
polemical flavor. It was intensely anti-Cal- 
vinistic. Perhaps the opposition and perse- 
cution which it encountered helped also to 
make it a trifle more controversial and dog- 
matic than it would otherwise have been, 
But at the heart of all controversy there was 
a burning evangelical zeal.. The flag which 
was nailed to the masthead bore upon it 
what were called the three grand universali 
ties—the universal love of Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. ; 

And precisely here lies all the difficulty 
in connection with the bringing together 
of these two Congregational bodies. The 
E. U.’s have framed a ‘‘ doctrinal declara- 
tion,’’ which although no more binding than 
the C. U. statement of principles differs 
from the latter manifesto in that it gives 
evidence of having been forged in the fire 
of theological strife. While the C. U.’s have 
come practically to occupy the same ground 
as the American Congregationalists, finding 


like them a satisfactory basis for fellowship . 


in the great evangelical truths which under- 
lie the Calvinistic and Arminian systems 
alike, the E. U.’s contend for certain dis- 
tinctive views which have formed the very 


Prominent among these early allies © 
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ground of their denominational testimony. 
But now that the C. U.’s have become 
broader in their conception of what is essen- 
tial in doctrine’ and the E. U.’s have grown 
mellower in spirit, if they are both prepared 
to carry out the principle of liberty of con- 
science which they hold in common, they 
ought to have no difficulty in finding a basis 
for an honorable union which would involve 
on neither side the surrender of a single con- 
viction. Dr. William Pulsford, when advo- 
cating the desirability of a speedy union, 
wisely remarked that it should take place 
‘*on the principle of comprehension and not 
of compromise.” 

With such a plan of union once agreed 
upon, and with a deepening of the convic- 
tion that the present day development of 
the kingdom of God is not by division but 
by union, the United Congregational Church 
of Scotland ought not to be very far distant. 
And when this schism is healed the United 
Congregational Church, although not pre- 
senting very imposing proportions, yet with 
a free church and a free gospel for its 
' watchword will have a message and a mis- 
sion and will be in a position to do not alittle 
in the way of solving the practical and 
pressing problems of the hour. 

It ought to be said for the Scotch Congre- 
gationalists that even in their divided con- 
dition they have exerted an influence upon 
the religious thought and life of the times 
far beyond the measure of their numerical 
strength. The C. U.’s have stood for purity 
of communion, for the brotherhood of be- 
lievyers, for the headship of Christ and for 
the supremacy of the local church. ‘The 
E. U.’s have stood for a liberal Evangelical 
theology, and it is not claiming too much 

for them to say that they have been one of 
the most potent factors in bringing about 
the revolution which has taken place in the 
public presentation of gospel truth. They 
have also taken a leading part in evangelis- 
tic work and in temperance reform. In the 
production of theological writings they have 
been remarkably fertile. Their head and 
founder is the venerable Dr. James Morison, 
the well-known commentator, to whom the 
International Council paid marked honor. 
_ Principal A. M. Fairbairn of Mansfield Col- 
‘lege, Oxford, was one. of their number. 


Their theological academy, which is situ-’ 


ated in Glasgow, has done a good work in 
furnishing ministers to other churches. It 
is in a vigorous condition. The Christian 
News is the organ of the body.- The publi- 
cation of the Evangelical Repository, an able 
quarterly, was recently suspended after a 
long and useful career. 

A noteworthy feature in connection with 
both branches of the Scotch Congregational 
Church is that their main strength has from 
the first been in the cities and larger towns. 
In Glasgow the C. U.’s have eleven churches 
and the E. U.’s ten; in Edinburgh the C. U.’s 
have seven and the E. U.’s four; in Aber- 
deen the C. U.’s have five and the E. U.’s 
two, andso on. Among the prominent min- 
isters in Glasgow are Rey. John Hunter of 
Trinity Church, successor to Dr. Pulsford, 
an able preacher of a fresh, unconventional 
and progressive type; T. Eynon Davies of 
Elgin Place Church, D. E. Ivons of Bethany 
Church and Alex Cowe of University Av- 
enue Church, all of them good, all-round 
men. On the E. U. side there are George 
Gladstone of North Dundas Street Church, 
colleague to Dr. Morison, an eloquent 

preacher, well known in this country as 
head of the Good Templar Order; Dr. Fer- 
gus Ferguson of Montrose Street, a pro- 
fessor in the academy and one of the mast 
popular platform speakers in the city. In 


Edinburgh we find Dr. William Adamson of 
Buccleuch Church, an author. of repute, 
called recently to be co-pastor with Dr. 
Parker of the City Temple, London; Robert 
Craig of Brighton Street, formerly pastor in 
Manchester; James Gregory of Augustine 
Church, a worthy successor to Dr. Alexan- 
der, and A. B. Morris of Albany Street, a 
preacher with many attractive qualities. 
There are many other names as worthy of 
mention as these. 


Now, if the main benefit of the Inter- 
national Council was the opportunity which 
it afforded to members of the Congrega- 
tional brotherhood for getting acquainted 
with each other, may we not hope that by 
introducing these Scotch Congregationalists 
to their American brethren we may help to 
open the way to a closer intercourse, and 
help also to strengthen the growing bond of 
sympathy between two nations which are 
essentially one in blood, in language and in 
religion and which are manifestly one in 
destiny. i 

Ae Re SSRD We NS 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
mt NEW YORK, Nov. 11. 

Well done! Good! Welcome to the old 
paper in its new form! An improvement long 
desired! These are utterances heard from all 
sides. The verdict here in favor of the change 
is about as nearly unanimous as was that of 
the polls on Tuesday in favor of the other man, 
and with much more apparent reason. No 
more stretching of the arms till they are full 
of aches and pains. No more straining of the 
eyes to see what is at the top of the column. 
No more tearing of leaves stuck together by 
binder’s paste. No more folding and doubling 
and creasing of the paper to get nearer to you 
the article you want, till it is not tit to send to 
your Western or Southern friend. No more 
of a number of other things that might be 
named. But, instead, a/paper as easily handled 
and brought into the desired position as is an 
ordinary pamphlet, mailed without trouble, 
not too cumbrous to be preserved for future 
reference. A serious consideration this last 
when a paper has so much that is well worth 
keeping. ‘It doesn’t look as it used to”? and 
‘J don’t know where to find things ”’ are ob- 
jections of the few that time-will soon wear 
away, while it every week wil) make clearer 
the advantages of the change. The friends of 
Dr. Dexter all speak in high praise of the life- 
like picture of him that adorns the dpening 
page. 

We have had an election here. It is over at 
last and many thousands are happy who bet 
heavily on the winning side. In one respect 
the election was a sore disappointment. Up 
to the very morning of the decisive day read- 
ers of the party papers were surfeited with 
positive proof that both.the presidential can- 
didates, along with their Vices, were abso- 
lutely sure of winning. No doubt about it. 
When the votes of one party were counted 
and those of the other measured in bushel 
baskets only one President was found to be 
chosen, with his one Vice; but then he was 
chosen enough for two. A Western farmer, 
after a cyclone passed over him, said: ‘‘ That’s 
the sort I like—one that takes off turf and 
stubble, stumps and bowlders, leaving me 
nothing to do but to put in my cultivator and 
stir things down toward China.” That is 


“the sort which came this way and very little 


is left above ground. Of our city and county 
officials, members of the Legislature and of 
Congress, there is not one—or at the most but 
one—who is not a Tammany brave, Boss 
Croker’s list of his elect is interesting reading. 
The names of fully nine out of ten are either 


Trish or German. Well, Tammany has proved - 


its ability to rule New York City and State 
with a rod or two of iron. So, under other 
names, of our other large cities. Now we 
shall see what work its henchmen will make 
in ruling the country at large. 

The Clerical Union on Monday listened to 
atalk from Mr. John P. Quinn showing up 
the tricks and devices of the gambling frater- 


nity, of which he was for twenty-five years a 
noted member. With the implements of their 
swindling games in hand he soon convinced 
his hearers how utterly impossible it is for one 
uninitiated to win in playing with an expert, 
except when permitted by the expert to do so 
for the sake of enticing the victim further into 
the game and holding him fast. With a model 
roulette wheel he showed up the game of 
rouge et noir, so controlling the wheel, though 
without the usual permanent controlling fix- 
ture, that not once did the ball stop on the 
color named by the spectators. From a faro 
box in hand Mr. Quinn dealt over and over 
again instantly any card desired, with never 
a failure. He showed, too, that in three min- 
utes he could so fix any pack of cards brought 
to him that he could instantly identify any 
card from the hack as readily as from the face. 
And so he went on, proving how completely 
every player is im the hands of the dealer and 
his confederates. But, while proving the fact 
of the gamester’s many forms of cheating, he 
does not reveal in any case the method, lest he 
might tempt the simple into the very vice from 
which he is seeking tosave them. His success 
so far in reclaiming many from this insane 
passion and in keeping others from forming 
the habit is very encouraging. Churches, Chris- 
tian Associations and all who desire the well- 
being of our young men wili do them a valuable 
service by getting for them a hearing of Mr. 
Quinn’s lecture. 

Tho Presbytery of New York on Wednesday 
last again took in hand ‘‘the Briggs case.” 
The prosecuting committee had decided to 
drop the former schedule of charges and speci- 
fications and brought essentially the same 
accusations in an amended form. A large 
audience gathered, but the discussion, chiefly 
technical, was not very juicy for the many, 
and they were not sorry when, to give Dr. 
Briggs time to examine and meet the new 
form of charges, further proceedings were ad- 
journed to Novy. 28. 

It is cheering to see—it does the world good 
to know—that even in this “materialistic” 
land and time and in a city like New York 
the grand results of the ‘‘ twenty years’ pas- 
torate,’’ commemorated in the Congregational- 
ist of Nov. 10, are not without appreciation, 
and that the producér of real results is not 
left without full proof of his people’s love 
shown in their words and deeds. On Wednes- 
day of last week the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, under compulsion of necessity, ac- 
cepted Dr. William M. Taylor’s resignation of 
that fruitful twenty years’ pastorate. Resolu- 
tions expressive of the church’s gratitude, 
sympathy and love were unanimously passed 
by arising vote. The Tabernacle Ecclesiasti- 
cal Society on Wednesday evening, with equal 
unanimity, reaffirmed the church’s resolutions 
and adopted its recommendations—constitut- 
ing Dr. Taylor pastor emeritus, continuing his 
salary of $16,000 until the close of his pastoral 
year, in May, 1893, then pledging hima stipend 
of $5,000 a year for life. Since his coming the 
society has paid the annual premium on a life 
insurance policy, now about falling due and 
amounting to nearly $35,000, thus thoughtfully 
providing for his family as well as himself. 
Taken in connection with similar provision 
for the closing years of Dr. Taylor’s honored 
predecessor, Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, this 
action should do something toward modifying 
the too common notion as to the ingratitude 
of churches and parishes toward those who 
labor for their upbuilding. Since Dr. Taylor’s 
coming the annual income from pew rents 
has steadily risen until it reached about $35,- 
000, and the benevolent contributions, under 
his stimulating culture, have risen to the same 
figure. For home missions alone the gifts of 
the parish, including those of the ladies’ so- 
ciety, were $12,000 in a recent year. 

Whether Dr. Taylor shall resume pulpit 
labors will depend on his medical advisers, 
but there is strong ground of hope that he 
may still serve the good cause by that skillful 
use of the pen which has won him hosts of 
friends and admirers here and abroad. To 
those who know him best, and by knowing 
have come to love him even more than they 
admire him, it will be a blessing to have him 
among us, commending religion by his genial 
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spirit, his sterling piety, his patient bearing of 
the crosses laid upon him and his generous 
sharing with others an experience singularly 
rich and helpful. HUNTINGTON. 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 12. 

Ever since 1884 our election days have been 
prolific of surprises. The defeat of Mr. Blaine 
in that year was something of a surprise. So 
was the defeat of Mr. Cleveland in 1888. The 
tremendous landslide in the congressional 
elections of 1890 created great surprise. But 
even this has been now surpassed and the re- 
sult of the vote of last Tuesday must be con- 
sidered as nothing less than a political cata- 
clysm. Surprise is no name for the emotion 
with which it is regarded by Republicans and 
Democrats alike. They are absolutely dumb- 
founded. It is not the fact of the Democrats 
winning the election, but the tremendous ex- 
tent and dimensions of their victory, that is 
so stupefying. 

Until within a week or two of election day 
the prevailing opinion here among the best 
authorities and judges was that the President 
would be re-elected, and even during the last 
few days of the campaign, when the Demo- 
crats became a little more confident, they 
neither expressed nor entertained expectation 
of anything more than a victory by the nar- 
rowest margin. The idea of getting 300 elect- 
oral votes for Mr. Cleveland, carrying Ohio and 
Illinois and securing not only the House but 
also the Senate never entered the head of 
their most sanguine rainbow chaser. It seems 
almost impossible to believe, even now, that 
all this was accomplished by the Democrats, 
or rather for the Democrats by the people, 
last Tuesday. 

In point of fact, it is by no means settled 
about the Senate at this writing. A clear Dem- 
ocratic majority there could only be obtained 
by a change of six State Legislatures from Re- 
publican to Democratic. It does not yet ap- 
pear that that number of changes has taken 
place. It looks at present more like a tie in 
the Senate between the two leading parties, 
with the senators of the People’s party hold- 
ing the balance ot power. The latter will 
probably vote with the Democrats on tariff 
and other economic questions and therefore 
there is a fair prospect for some legislation of 
a revenue tariff order during the next admin- 
istration. There is indeed a general disposi- 
tion, even among the Republicans, to hope 
that it may turn out that the Democrats have 
secured full control of Congress. The will of 
the people has been announced so unmistak- 
ably that it would seem to be simply a waste 
of time and strength for the Senate to stand 
up against it, and on all sides it is felt and ac- 
knowledged that it would be only fair and 
sensible to let the victorious party carry on 
the Government as it chooses for four years 
and see what the result of the change in policy 
may be. 

There is not much speculation yet as to what 
will be done hereafter. Public attention is 
still concentrated on what was done at the 
polls the other day and the theme will not 
lose its interest soon. How did it happen? 
What caused it? These are the questions 
which one hears on every side, in the hotels 
and street cars, in political circles, among the 
avenue promenaders and in;the groups of de- 
partment clerks discussing, the situation with 
troubled brows, for there seems tobe a singu- 
lar prevalence of anxiety among the clerks 
notwithstanding Mr. Cleyeland’s record as a 
civil service reformer. 

In the light of the election returns many of 
the causes can now be clearly discerned. The 
McKinley tariff was on trial and the people 
pronounced against it. The force bill issue is 
not considered here to have had much effect 
in the North. Of far greater effect was the 
general dissatisfaction of the agricultural and 
laboring classes. What withhard work, heavy 
mortgages and low prices for their produce 
the farmers of this country have for some 
years past been growing more and more dis- 
couraged, They were.told to expect prosper- 
ity under the present administration, but, they 
haye not been prosperous, and so, as. usually 
happens in-.similar circumstances, they. have 
voted for a change. This, coupled with the 


tology of matter, we are ignorant. 


low-tariff sentiment, was evidently the main 
cause of the great defection in the old Repub- 
lican fortresses of Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Kansas, which really decided 
the battle. Almost equally potent was the 
widespread and deep-seated conviction among 
the wage-earners in manufacturing districts 
that they are not getting a fair share of the 
profits. 

Of secondary and minor causes there were 
many, but it will suffice to mention only a 
few. The nomination for vice-president of 
Mr. Reid—probably the most unpopular man 
in the country with the powerful Typographi- 
cal Union—was a foolish proceeding for the 
Republicans, and there are many here who 
think the party has been served just right 
for its treatment of Vice-President Morton. 
The revolt of the Republican Lutherans on 
the school question in Illinois and Wisconsin 
had something to do with the result, and the 
silver men certainly had their revenge, as 
they threatened last winter to do, in Colorado 
and Nevada. Many voters were influenced, 
doubtless, by the secession from the Republi- 
can party of such men as Judges Gresham and 
Cooley and Franklin MacVeagh, and others 
were displeased at the unusual political ac- 
tivity of the office holders. On the other hand, 
the Democrats in New York were solidly united 
for once. Senator Hill and Tammany kept 
their promise of fidelity. Nor, indeed, is there 
any evidence of unfaithfulness on the part of 
the Blaine-Quay Republican malcontents. It 
was not a mere battle of the politicians, it 
was an irresistible and overwhelming uprising 
of the people. 

The result is viewed here as a condemnation 
of Republican legislation, but not of the Har- 
rison administration. There are none but 
good words for the President, who will retire 
from office with an enviable reputation. Like- 
wise the return of Mr. (and Mrs.) Cleveland 
will be hailed with general joy, and thus, in 
a personal sense at least, it would seem as if 
we were about to enter another era of good 
feeling. Co Suk. 


LECTURES AT YALE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL, 


Students at Yale have this fall heard two 
interesting courses of lectures, one by Dr. 
Stuckenberg, pastor of the American Church 
in Berlin, on The Religious and Theological 
Conditions in Germany, the other by Rey. 
E. A. Lawrence on Modern Missions in the 
East. 

Dr. Stuckenberg says that the Germans, 
above others, have cultivated the historic 
sense. They have applied the genetic method 
to the study of theology, laying stress upon 
primitive Christianity. They seek to make 
theology a part of that organism of thought 
which embraces all sciences. Seeking thus to 
go back to beginnings and to justify theology 
before other sciences, new paths have been 
entered, new positions taken. New Testa- 
ment criticism has been so developed that it 
is now admitted by all parties on all sides 
that we have the genuine words of Christ and 
His apostles.’ There is no longer doubt as to 
the character of His fundamental teaching. 
Harnack has said. that the great question is 
not that of inspiration but what are the con- 
tents of the Bible and does history verify 
them? This question is not to be settled by a 
statement that the Bible is inspired but the 
facts are to be studied with trust in Dorner’s 
words that ‘‘all truth has in it power to au- 
thenticate itself to the mind and to the heart.’’ 

The school of Ritschl is significant as show- 
ing a trend in German theology. Ritschl said 
philosophy had exerted too much influence 
upon theology. He rejected ideas of ontology 
as beyond the reach of human thought, em- 
phasized the ethical instead of the metaphysi- 
cal and sought to get at values, at what is sig- 
nificant for man and will help him. Weare 
not to seek an understanding of Christianity 
through knowing the ontology of Christ, the 
Father or the soul, for of this, as of the on- 
The nature 
of the Christian religion is to be found in the 


effect Christ has upon man’s consciousness. 


Christ’s most essential teaching was that of 
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the kingdom of God. As the founder of this 
kingdom He stands to man ina peculiar and 
ever unique relation. For every man there is 
in this life a call to some sphere within the 
kingdom. This is for each his mission from 
God. Sin alienates man from God, but God 
ever loves and is reconciled to the sinner 
though the sinner does not know it. When 
man learns in Christ that God is love and 
accepts Him, he is saved, redeemed. Ritschl 
sought a system without metaphysics. But 
because metaphysics do not now satisfy us re- 
ligiously we are not to conclude that specula- 
tion and religion can never be in harmony. 
If experience testifies to the uniqueness of 
Christ’s mission and His teaching, speculation 
will ever infer the uniqueness of His person. 

There is a feeling prevalent in Germany that 
criticism has brought forth much new mate- 
rial but that its work has been largely nega- 
tive. No structure has been built compre- 
hending satisfactorily all the new. The old 
systems are not large enough. Among the 
men who have worked out new details no one 
has come who could grasp the whole, see the 
significance of all and build up a system to 
comprehend all. Germany today is waiting 
the genius who shall do this; her theological 
thought is in a fluent state, in a twilight, wait- 
ing the man who shall so see the whole and 
interpret the parts as to show us whether this 
twilight precedes the darkness or the dawn. 

Mr. Lawrence’s course of six lectures has 
supplemented those given a year ago and 
helped the men of the seminary to more in- 
telligent ideas on missions. The subjects 
treated have been so varied, and some of them 
so large, that no general résumé is possible. 
The influence of the Christian home was set 
forth strikingly. It is a characteristic of Prot- 
estant missions. Catholics try to hold their 
converts by instruction, ritual and confes- 
sional. They found institutions, but have not 
homes and are at a disadvantage in making 
them among converts. The center of the 
Protestant missionary’s work is his home. 

The greatest obstacle to Christianity in Tur- 
key is the putrifying corpse of Oriental Chris- 
tianity, which is a scandal to Christ. The only 
inob attack Mr. Lawrence saw during his tray- 
els was in Turkey—an onset of the old Chris- 
tian sects upon the missionary converts. The 
cure for this sham Christianity is the Christian 
home pushed into the center of Oriental life. 
It is in homes that national types can best be 
preserved in Christianized form. Out of Chris- 
tian Chinese and Indian homes will grow 
those developments of Christianity adapted to 
China and India. 

The missionary’s home is as essential to him 
as to his converts. It must bea bit of Amer- 
ica planted in heathendom, must keep in touch 
with Western thought and life. Without it 
the preacher remains stranded in the thought 
prevalent when he entered upon his foreign 
field and in ten years he becomes one of the 
“back number ’’ missionaries, recognized by 
the natives as not abreast with the times. 
With it he can be like a foreign merchant al- 
ways supplied with the best and latest goods. 
Our niissionaries cannot enter the foreign life 
so as. to;match the natives in that asceticism 
to which they have become inured, but homes 
have a stronger influence than ascetic lives, 

Some criticisms were passed upon the. . DEeS- 
ent system of mission management, Mr.Law- 
rence thinks it a fault that the missionaries 
are paid only barely enough for necessary liv- 
ing expenses and thus kept from the possibil- 
ity of. making any provision for the future. 
He believes the societies ought to furnish each 
missionary with a good life insurance policy. 

The secretaries at home should be Christian 
statesmen of high executive ability and well 
paid. The church cannot afford to have other 
than the most efficient men obtainable. The 
lecturer compared the infrequent visits among 
the stations made by the secretaries of the 
American Board with the travels of some other 
secretaries. Our Japanese and Chinese fields 
have never been visited by a secretary or an 
officialcommittee... These visits ought not to be 
so legislative as to detract from the trust and 
responsibility vested in local missionaries and 
churches, but. their worth in educational and 
advisory ways would be great. * M. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CON- 
VENTION, 
BOSTON, NOV. 10-16. 

“The true way to attack vice,’’ said the cyn- 
ical Sydney Smith, ‘“‘is by setting up some- 
thing against 1t.’’ In other words, this Scotch 
sage recommended a moral counter-irritant. 
To discover what means to use for this pur- 
pose, the methods of using them and the 
places on the social body to apply them was 
the ultimate motive which prompted the as- 
sembling of the Seventh Annual Convention 
of Christians at Work. The November rain 
did not in the least dampen the enthusiasm. 
When Hon. W. H. Howland of Toronto, Can., 
a tall, fine-lookiag man, with iron gray hair 
and whiskers, his well-proportioned figure clad 
in a gray suit, opened the prayer and praise 
service on the first morning he looked on a 
goodly gathering. His prayer, comments on 
Scripture, and simple, easy manner gave the 
keynote to all that was to follow, and that 
was a rich faith with a rich fruitage of hid 
for Christ. 

Mr. Howland is a wealthy business man of 
Toronto and one of the three managers of 
the Imperial Trust Co. of that city. He has 
been mayor three times and then declined a re- 
nomination. One of his first acts as mayor 
was to place behind the official chair the 
motto, ‘‘Except the Lord keep the city the 
watchman waketh but in vain.” When the 
new City Hall 
was built the city 
council ordered 
that this motto 
should be con- 
spicuously placed 
in the mayor’s 
office. It was 
during his admin- 
istration that To- 
ronto became ~ 
widely known as 
the model Sun- 
day-keeping city 
of the world. He 
also deprived a 
large number of saloon keepers of their li- 
censes for violating the law and refusing to 
return their licenses. As president of the To- 
ronto Mission Union, in spite of his business 
responsibilities and cares, he finds time to 
work among the lowest, poorest and most 
miserable of the city’s population. “As a con- 
sequence he is beloved: by the poor, the un- 
fortunate and the imprisoned. 

The addresses of welcome were all very bs 
propriate, a Presbyterian, Methodist, Con- 
gregational and Baptist clergyman delivering 
them. It was a happy figure that Mr. H. M. 
Moore, the chairman of the local executive 
committee, used when he said that there was 
no denominational wall so high that he could 
not climb to its top by the ladder of faith and 
shake hands with some brother on the other 
side. Ina brief, pointed address Mr. Howland 
declared: ‘If we are not going to’bléss this 
city, our friends when we return home and 
ourselves, we are wasting time and wasting 
money. To bea Christian does not mean that 
we are to have an everlastingly easy time. As 
I have grown in the Christian life, however 
little it may be, I have always felt ene sacri- 
~<$i6ial knife!” 

"mis same thought on its other side was 
; “emphasized by Rey. BR. A. Torrey, the chair- 
man of all the Sessions. Tall and broad, in a 
broadcloth Prince ‘Albert, wearing a full sandy 
beard, with a pleasant voice, a positive’ man- 
ner and a keen appreciation of the value of 
time in the deliberations of a great assem- 
blage, he made a prompt and efficient presid- 
ing officer. ‘“‘ Let us lose sight of self,” he re- 
marked, “and getting a sight of Christ hold 
Him up,” and “let us be on the lookout for 
good news.” Mr. Torrey is a native of New 
Jersey. He graduated from Yale in the class 
of 1875 and three years later from the theo- 
logical school. Then, being ordained, he 
‘preached for a'short time, but subsequently 
studied in Germany at Erlangen and Leipsic. 
He is an ardent and devoted believer in evan- 
gelistic mission work, whatever the means for 
its accomplishment. He is afamiliar figure at 
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the Northfield conyoeations and is a moving 
spirit in Mr. Moody’s Training School in 
Chicago. 

Rey. John C. Collins, a small, dark, earnest 
man, who has been secretary of the organi- 
zation since its start, told of the humble ori- 
gin of the movement in his dining-room at 
New Haven, when he and Colonel Clarke, 
after some conversation, knelt down and 
prayed for God’s blessing upon it. But 
now, after a few years, there are 1,000 co- 
operating members. Mr. Collins was in the 
same class at Yale with Mr. Torrey. After 
graduation he engaged for a while in mission 
work in New Haven. Afterwards he became 
the founder and general superintendent of the 
work among the boys, which, under the Asso- 
ciation of Christian Workers, is extending in 
many directions. Thousands of boys have 
through it been brought under Christian influ- 
ence. He also originated the Juvenile Penny 
Savings’ Bank, which is used in many of the 
boys’ clubs. He is a tireless worker, has fine 
executive ability and is possessed of a strong 
evangelistic spirit. 

Among the many salient points in the 
paper of Rev. Dr. A. P. Foster on Christian 
Work in Boston, distinguished alike by scope 
and sueccinctness, were these: the church is an 
organization of divine appointment; the 154 
evangelical churches, chapels and missions 
are confronted with the problem of reaching 
the vicinage; there is no objection to a family 
church so long as it reaches the vicinage; 
the Methodists have four missions and the 
Congregationalists thirteen; there is room 
for what is called the institutional church, 
which aims to entertain and educate; the 
evangelistic church is successful in which the 
rich and the poor come into contact in the 
vicinage; Shawmut Church has within a half- 
mile radius 2,084 families containing &,000 peo- 
ple, and it is reasonable to suppose that these 
families can be reached; Clarendon Street 
Church is an ideal illustration of what is 
termed an evangelistic church, with a choir 
made up of Christians who are not paid for 
their service. The address, though intended 
to be only an “outline,” touched upon the 
denominational work among the people of dif- 
ferent nationalities, the interdenominational 
work, the summer preaching on Boston Com- 
mon, the rescue work, the university work 
and the woman’s college settlement. 

The sermon by the Bishop of Huron proved 
powerful. As he stood there, a vigorous man 
of medium hight with a healthful counte- 
nance, and preached, now shaking his fore- 
finger, now clasping his hands, now folding 
and unfolding his clerical coat and now lean- 
ing on the pulpit and stretching out his open 
palm in his anxious pleading, one was con- 
stantly impressed with the sincerity and depth 
of his religious experience as well as with his 
scholarly qualities. His text was Acts 11: 26. 
He spoke of Antioch, today ‘‘a wretched 
Turkish town’”’ 
where there is 
“no trace of the 
name of the sy 
Trond sy Jie sas) 3) 
Cinerstiieand ite 
then explained 
what was meant 
by the word 
“Christian” 
and what is 
meant by it. 
“The first char- 
acteristic of a 
Christian is this 
—that he has 
died, been bur- 
ied and risen 
again.” It was 
his way of saying that the old has disap- 
peared and the new come in; and when, after 
the sermon, while prayers were being offered, 
he knelt on the platform and buried his face 
in his hauds on the back of a chair in front 
many doubtless felt that he had the first as 
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well as other characteristics of a Christian. 


Rey. Russell H. Conwell’s familiar talk 
about the methods of work in Grace Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, must have surprised 
many by their number, magnitude and reach, 


judging by the shower of questions that fell 
after he had finished. Think of it! A church 
with evening classes for working men, with 
paid professors teaching parts of the curricu- 
lum of Princeton, which it takes on the aver- 
age seven years to complete at the end of 
which time a degree of A. B.is given. Over 
3,000 working men are taking this course, be- 
side 220 taking the same course during the day. 
Think of it! A church having a church fair, 
as a result of which 212 were converted and 
became members of the church! Think of it! 
A church with seven Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties ! 

One of the most thrilling and interesting ad- 
dresses was delivered by Mrs. E. M. Whitte- 
more of New York in describing the Door of 
Hope work for fallen women. In disguised 
dress she had visited the metropolitan dens 
and dives to bring to the attention of these 
poor women the same Healer who had healed 
her body and soul. It was not done without 
difficulty. ‘It was one thing,’’she said, ‘to 
say that I was willing to do mission work and 
another thing to do it.’? Then she told how a 
lady, in answer to prayer, had given $15,000 to 
cancel the mortgage on the property and how 
in two years $26,000 had been raised for the 
work. One day, in the lowest quarter of New 
York, she was speaking, surrounded by a crowd 
of thieves. Among them was a drunken girl 
with her face cut in several places and other- 
wise disfigured by her debauch. ees Whitte- 
more was moved with 
pity, took the girl to 
the mission where she 
was converted and has 
ever since labored to 


reclaim her former 
companions in vice 
and others. In this 


labor she has _ suc- 
ceeded in bringing 100 
souls to Christ. But 
now, in the upper 
chamber of the mis- 
sion, Delia—for that 
is her name—is dying. 
“‘O, Mrs. Whittemore,” she says, ‘‘as I cannot 
go out to save them I do hope they will come to 
me.’’ And so, tramp, tramp, the dissolute and 
depraved women climb the stairs and kneel 
by her dying bed while she prays with them. 
What does Mrs. Whittemore do with the girls? 
She allows them to stay at the mission if they 
wish to and helps them or provides good homes 
for them. Eighty already ‘‘ have got precious 
Christian homes.’’ Whatis Mrs. Whittemore’s 
method? ‘I never expatiate much on sin,” 
she says. With these unfortunate women this 
would probably create despair and they need 
hope. If it is true, as Mrs. Whittemore de- 
clares, that ‘199 out of the 200 came from Chris- 
tian homes,’’ it is a very sad truth. 

This address, so replete with sad facts, was 
supplemented by a brief one made by Miss 
Helen Richardson of Poonah, India. Sheisa 
pleasant-faced, intelligent, energetic woman, 
who, having come in contact with vice in 
England and India, has been and is its un- 
compromising foe. ‘‘ Bombay is the wicked- 
est seaport town in the world.” “A whole 
street is given up to vice.’ ‘‘ European girls 
are brought there by Europeans on the pre- 
tense of giving them a good situation,” she 
says, and emphatically declares that Euro- 
pean fathers and mothers must open their 
eyes. Of the native religious (?) customs, of 
which the native girls are victims, she gave a 
graphic, distressing picture. 

It would naturally be supposed that the 
subject of ‘‘ tracts’? would be very dry, but 
Rev. R. A. Torrey, Rev. H. W. Pope and Rev. 
W. A. Rice, D.D., demonstrated by their 
trenchant sermouettes that it was not. The 
ends aimed at by the tract are (1) to convert 
the unsaved, (2) to correct error, (3) to set 
Christians at work; and the uses of the tract 
are (1) to start a conversation, (2) to close a 
conversation, (3) to reach those whom conver- 
sation cannot reach, (4) to talk with people at 
a distance, (5) to talk with people when con- 
versation is impossible or unpleasant. ‘I 
always carry a Testament and a bunch of 
tracts with me,’ said Mr. Torrey. ‘‘ Beeause 
there are many tracts which do not ‘ get there’ 
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we must not be prejudiced against a good 
thing,’’ and ‘‘ before Dr. Chamberlain died he 
learned that 1,700 people had been saved by a 
little tract he had written,’’ said Mr. Pope. 
‘Tt requires tact and good sense to distribute 
tracts. I lately heard a good minister say 
that somebody had handed his wife a tract 
entitled Don’t Swear,’’ said Dr. Rice. 

The convention has been marked all through 
by words of such practical helpfulness to the 
thousands of workers gathered together to 
discover some way to reach the lost at their 
homes. And if it happened that in the limited 
time allowed the speaker he did not cover all 
the points he wished then questions from the 
floor were asked. From this feature much 
good resulted that otherwise would have been 
missed, and many a suggestive, two-minute 
speech was made which gave usually the per- 
sonal experience of the speaker in work among 
the slums 1n the cities or among the poor and 
miserable in towns. 

A pleasant thing it was, too, to note the 
number of men of wealth who were profoundly 
interested. Mr. B. H. Warner of Washington, 
D.C., belongs to this class, and it was natural 
that he should speak upon Religion as a Prac- 
tical Thing. Heisa man of large means, being 
president of the Washington Lean and Trust 
Co. Among the many sensible things he said 
were, ‘‘ Religion can clothe the gambler in the 
garb of righteousness, make men self-sacrific- 
ing and send a tunid girl into a pulpit to stir 
the hearts of hardened men by the inspiration 
derived from the ways of Christ,’’ and ‘“‘ when 
all men are ready to pay tribute to the Master 
the salvation of the world will be at hand.’’ 

The exhibitions of practical work were not 
the least inspiring part of the convention. Of 
these the gospel and colportage carriage work 
by Mr. J. C. Davis is one. On the eleventh of 
last July, drawn by two horses—Paul and 
Silas—the carriage started from New Haven. 
Since then 375 miles have been traveled, 122 
meetings have been held before 50,000 people 
and forty-four have been converted. As usual 
the object is to reach the unchurched masses. 
The carriage is driven into a public square or 
thoroughfare, a hymn is sung, a prayer is 
offered, a few Scripture verses are read, then 
more singing, followed by a short talk. One 
boy comes, then a man, then a score of boys 
and a dozen men, until finally there are hun- 
dreds about the carriage. There is the work- 
ing man in his blue blouse with a pipe in his 
mouth, the butcher in his frock, the farmer in 
his overalls and straw hat, the clerk in his 
fine clothes and sometimes the woman in her 
shawl and faded black velvet bonnet, but 
always the boy and plenty of him. When the 
little organ, which you can lift up in your one 
hand but which gives excellent music, begins 
to play and Mr. Davis, who has a rich, strong 
voice, begins to sing, ‘‘ He is just the same to- 
day,’ the tears are many and there is not a 
heart that is not touched. Thesailors and the 
Chinamen even feel the effect of the service. 
In Wallingford, Windsor Locks, Meriden, 
Thompsonville, etc.,it was the same story. 
This is substantially what Mr. Davis said, and 
when afterwards Mr. H. M. Moore endeavored 
to raise.$800 that this work might continue 
there was a generous response, 

The gospel push cart is another of the ex- 
hibitions which indicated the practical work 
being done. It is an outgrowth of the wagon, 
and not the other way, as one might think. 
There is only one in the country and that was 
at the conyention. It is owned by the young 
people of Wesley Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. W. C. McMichael, with 
whom it originated, was formerly a dissipated 
“tramp printer,’ depending largely on his 
wife for support. When he was converted 
through the efforts of those connected with 
the gospel wagon, which is owned by the 
Central Mission Union in the national capital, 
he discovered that the wagon could not go 


into the little alleys of the city: Then was. 


suggested to him the idea of the push cart. 
It is eight feet long, four feet wide and six feet 
high with the canvas top down and eight feet 
high withit up. Itis carpeted, has an organ, 
chairs, and one side being let down a plat- 
form is made for the speaker and the singers. 
It is a little portable chapel lighted by elec- 


tricity and moved about by three men or one 
horse. The small wheels behind act as a sort 
of rudder by which it can be turned around 
the sharpest corner in the narrowest alley. 
Its cost was only $125. 

When a man or woman is converted the first 
thought is to convert the other people who are 
committing the same sin or indulging in the 
same vice which had before beset themselves. 
So Mr. John Philip Quinn, a converted gam- 
bler, has entered upon an anti-gambling cru- 
sade. He came to the convention in his pri- 
vate car ‘‘ Roanoke’’—named after the town 
of that name in Missouri where he was born— 
along the sides of which are these words: ‘t John 
Philip Quinn’s Anti-Gambling Crusade.’ This 
ear cost $12,000, in which he proposes to go from 
one end of the country to the other preaching 
his anti-gambling sermons on the car platform 
and in churches. He wishes to create public 
sentiment. The story of his conversion is sad 
and suggestive. His only child died, his wife 
deserted him. The day after his conversion 
he was told to clean out a bench in the shoe 
shop where he worked. In doing this hefound 
an old, tattered Bible, on the fly-leaf of which 
were written these words: ‘‘ From your broken- 
hearted wife.” To look at Mr. Quinn one 
would know that he had been through a life 
of many sinful years, and to see him show 
what he knows about the insidious vice of 
gambling, as he did at the convention, was a 
vivid lesson in morals on the obverse side. 
He has a smooth face, white hair, gray eyes 
and a vivacious, engaging manner. Speaking 
of the day of his conversion he says: ‘* From 
that day to this I have been the happiest man 
living. I don’t except anybody.’’ And that 
“happy day’”’ was years ago, though he has 
only been engaged in this car crusade for a 
month. And there are fruits. He receives 
contributions continually from awakened gam- 
blers.to help him in his work and to assist 
him in paying for his car, on which there is a 
debt. One poor man, uneducated and hard- 
working, but who was aroused by the revela- 
tions which Mr. Quinn made, sent him two 
cents; ‘‘all I have,” he wrote. There should 
be many to aid Mr. Quinn by their contribu- 
tions in his noble crusade. 

The report of Mrs. H. J, Pierson in regard 
to gospel carriage work wasinteresting. Sub- 
stantially she said that she had been engaged 
in this work for eight years with her husband; 
that people, because of its novelty, were afraid 
of this way of working, though: there was al- 
ways a crowd of non-church-goers about the 
carriage; that Christian people stood ready to 
assist in every possible way; that the con- 
course of people gathered at the beach meet- 
ings was made up cf respectable people like 
merchants, clerks and dentists; that in the 
cities and towns where they labored it encour- 
aged the churches to secure gospel carriages 
of their own. ‘‘ I want torecommend,’’ added 
Mrs. Pierson, ‘‘that when you go to your 
homes the different churches unite in getting 
a gospel carriage.” 

It is impossible to presentin a word, as must 
be done here, the plgin, practical, straightfor- 
ward address of Rev. J. C. Collins of New 
Havenon an excursion for poor children which 
he conducted—how he advertised it, visited 
the poor families and had talks with the moth- 
ers, printed tickets marked A. B, etc., through 
ten letters of the alphabet, 100'tickets to each 
letter or 1,000 in all, how he wrote the name 
and age of each boy on the ticket, how he tore 
off the corner of the ticket when each boy 
came to receive his allowance of food and then 
exchanged the ticket for a tin spoon when he 
received a dish of ice cream, requiring him to 
present the spoon at thesteamboat’s gang plank 
in heu of a ticket when they returned home. 
Mr. Collins added that at the end of eleven 
years’ work of this kind, together with other 
means, the 3,000 Protestant children of New 
Haven between the ages of six and fourteen 
who did not attend Sunday school were re- 
duced to 300. 

The interests of the children were looked 
after by Rev. John Dooly of Albany, N. Y., 
and Miss Bessie B. Tyson, a young lady, as 
she herself said, ‘‘from the backwoods of Vir- 
ginia,’’ but who is now engaged in work 
among the children in Washington, D.C. — 


The idea of the Boys’ Brigade originated in 
Scotland. In the United Kingdom there are 
now 22,000 members, though eight years ago, 
when it began, there were only thirty mem- 
bers. San Francisco had the first brigade in 
America and thence it was spread all over the 
country until now there are 3,500 members. 
The army, if so it may he called, is divided 
into three divisions—the western, central and 
eastern, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Chicago and Boston, respectively. The brigade 
is an adjunct to the local Sunday school and it 
has military drills, Bible drills, missionary 
meetings and summer campings. This is the 
brief explanation given of the movement by 
Rev. W. E. Waterbury of Clinton, Mass., who 
with boys from his own church and the Hum- 
phrey Street Congregational Church in New 
Haven gave an exhibition. Dr. Schauftler’s 
account of work among the Jews in New York _ 
and their growing importance as citizens 
awakened deep interest and drew out many 
questions. 

The Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip had 
proper and cordial recognition. Its founder, 
Rey. R. W. Miller, described its start ana its 
characteristics, and a special overflow meeting 
in Park Street Church was devoted to the 
order, Dr. A. J. Gordon, Rev. Messrs. C. M. 
Southgate, C. A. Dickinson and other pastors 
who know of its practical workings commend- 
ing it warmly. 

Along the multitude of specific causes ex- 
ploited at the convention were the Industrial 
Christian Alliance of New York, described by 
Mr. E. G. Draper; work among factory girls, 
by Miss Agnes L. Good of Toronto; service in 
outlying country districts as entered upon by 
Christian workers in Ware in this State; and 
the Burnham Farm for boys which Mr. Morris 
depicted. 

The later papers and addresses related to 
work among prisoners, police, soldiers, sea- 
men, Indians, Mormons, Mexicans and the ad- 
vantages of a religious census, home eyangeli- 
zation, the Mills plan for evangelistic meet- 
ings, work in Whitechapel and tenement 
house visitation in New York by the King’s 
Sons and Daughters. Other subjects also were 
discussed of no less importance. It will thus 
be seen that these aggressive, earnest, evangeli- 
cal workers have heeded the advice of Sydney 
Snith and are effectually setting up something 
against vice. 


THE GOSPEL AND COLPORTAGE CARRIAGE, 


ee 


Nature herself appoints some men to poverty © 
and some to riches. God throws the poor 
upon our charge—in mercy to us. Couldn’t 
He take care of them without us if He 
wished? Are they not His? It is easy for 
the poor to feel, when they are helped by 
us, that the rich are a godsend to them, but 
they don’t see that the poor are a godsend to 
the rich. They’re set over against each other 
to keep pity and mercy and charity in the 
human heart. If every one were entirely able 
to take care of himself we’d be turned to 
stone.—George W. Cable. 


Se SSS eS 


Upon the whole a contented mind is the 


greatest blessing a man can enjoy in this 


world; and if in the present life his happiness 
arises from the subduing of his desires it will 
arise in the next from the gratification of them. — 
—Joseph Addison. ? 
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The Home. 


THE GUEST. 
O thou Guest, so long delayed, 
Surely, when the house was made, 
In its chambers wide and free, 
There was set a place for thee. 
Surely, in some room was spread 
For thy sake a snowy bed, 
Decked with linen white and fine, 
Meet, O Guest, for use of thine. 


Yet thou hast not kept the tryst. 
Other guests our lips have kissed ; 
Other guests have tarried long, 
Wooed by sunshine and by song ; 
For the year was bright with May, 
All the birds kept holiday, 

All the skies were clear and blue, 
When this house of ours was new. 


Youth came in with us to dwell, 

Crowned with rose and asphodel, 

Livgered long and even yet 

Cannot quite his haunts forget. 

Love hath sat beside our board, 

Brought us treasures from his hoard, 

Brimmed our cups with fragrant wine, 
~ Vintage of the hills divine. 


Down our garden path has strayed 
Young Romance in light arrayed, 
Joy hath flung her garlands wide, 
Faith sung low at eventide, 

Care hath flitted in and out, 
Sorrow strewn her weeds about, 
Hope held up her torch on high 
When clouds darkened all the sky. 


Pain, with pallid lips and thin, 

Oft hath slept our house within ; 

Life hath called us, loud and long, 
With a voice as trumpet strong. 
Sometimes we have thought, O Guest, 
Thou wert coming with the rest, 
Watched to see thy shadow fall 

On the inner chamber wall. 


For we know that, soon or late, 

Thou wilt enter at the gate, 

Cross the threshold, pass the door, 

Glide at will from floor to floor. 

When thou comest by this sign 

We shall know thee, Guest divine— 

Though alone thy coming be 

Some one must go forth with thee! 
—Julia UC. R. Dorr. 


3 ee 

The New England festival which we cel- 
ebrate next week ought to minister espe- 
cially to the heart hunger of the aged. 
George Eliot says: ‘‘It cuts me sadly to see 
the grief of old people; they’ve no way 0’ 
working it off; and the new spring brings 
no new shoots out on the withered tree.” 
Christmas is pre-eminently a holiday for 
children, but Thanksgiving is more remi- 
niscent in character and belongs peculiarly 
to those more advanced in life. It is neces- 
sarily mingled with sadness to those who 


long 
... for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 


The feelings of loneliness will be mitigated 
in the homes where children and grand- 
children make merry music, but, except for 
your ministrations, many an aged couple or 
solitary man or woman will sit by a deso- 
late hearthstone. Make an effort to call 
_ upon such, for better than any material gifts 
will be your personal presence and a sym- 
pathetic interest in the events of former 
days. 


re 

Evidently the college girls are taking a 
lively interest in the discussion of their 
duty as daughters started in our issue of 
Nov. 8. One of them. says: ‘“‘I am not, as 
yet, pursuing a career, spelled with a capi- 
tal, but I am longing to start a crusade 
against some of our social customs. Boye- 
sen, in his story called Social Struggles, 
sounds a bugle cry to my ears in this single 
sentence: ‘It is wonderful what ingenious 


tortures women can invent for each other, 
but I doubt if there is any that for exquisite 
cruelty is comparable to the pointed: and 
conspicuous snubbing in which a whole 
assembly unites in order to humiliate some 
poor intruder.’’’ The writer adds that she 
is spoiling for a fight against the caste lines 
implied in this remark, which are being 
more and more rigidly drawn in American 
society, but confesses that she has not the 
courage to break her single lance against 
the barrier. We shall print next week a 
longer communication from one who has 
been stirred to utterance on the duty of 
daughters, 


THE BODY AS A TALENT, 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


The parable of the talents is one of the 
most familiar and most practically useful in 
the Bible. Its point isso plain and so prac- 
tical that even the most uncultured audi- 
ence can see it. Its application is universal 
and its lesson, ‘‘ Make the most of yourself,” 
is drilled into every child, especially every 


_ child of New England birth and antecedents. 


It is doubtful, however, if even yet the 
full meaning of this wonderful allegory has 
fully impressed us. We have become so 
used to considering ‘‘ talents ’’ as merely in- 
tellectual endowments that we forget the 
varied gifts which a kind Providence has be- 
stowed upon us, and which are all equally 
entitled to the name and treatment of ‘‘ tal- 
ents.” Some to whom nature has denied 
fine mental gifts have beautiful faces, or a 
pleasing manner, or that lofty standard of 
moral excellence which is above all else. 
Some have delightful homes into which it is 
a privilege to enter. Others have wealth 
with which to endow institutions of leatn- 
ing or of charity. The list of talents is al- 
most as varied as the names in the directory. 
No one is denied his gift, however small it 
may be, and it is the duty of every man to 
find out and to improve to the utmost his 
special endowment. Ina powerful sermon 
recently Dr. E. P. Terhune brought out 
strongly the well-supported theory that Di- 
ves had evidently been most to blame, not 
in committing great crimes but in failing to 
improve his opportunities and talents. 

There is one talent which belongs to all of 
us, perhaps the most valuable of any that we 
have yet usually the most despised, the 
most pitiably maltreated. It is the human 
body. Upon the correct and faithful opera- 
tion of this complicated machine depends 
all of our earthly happiness and usefulness. 
Beauty, wealth, fine manners, fame—all are 
valueless to him whose body is diseased or 
disordered. Yet the culture of the mind, 
regard for outward appearance, the pursuit 
of the pleasure of the moment—almost any- 
thing is put before the respectful care of the 
body. This springs largely, no doubt, from 
the old monkish belief, and later that of the 
Puritans, that it was a virtue to mortify and 
disregard the body and distinctly discredit- 
able to keep it in first-class order. It must 
seem to a well-ordered mind as though 
nothing could more offend the Maker of all 
things than to see one of His most valuable 
and ‘‘admirable executions”’ boorishly and 
stupidly abused. So important to a, yirtu- 
ous and successful life is the health of this 
delicate instrument that it is perhaps not 
too much to say that the man whose body is 
thoroughly healthy is, with proper predispo- 
sition and intelligence withinit, proofagainst 
immorality, unreasonableness and malice. 
Noted physicians attribute the vast major- 
ity of crimes to the unhealthfulness of the 
bodies of those committing them. 

The value of physical training is well il- 


lustrated in the care which athletes take of 
themselves. They know well that a little 
over-indulgence or dissipation or the failure 
to undergo a certain exercise may make 
just the difference between a victory and a 
defeat. It is so all through life. <A fit of 
sickness, brought on by careless exposure or 
brutal self-gratification, has lost many aman 
a life prize far more valuable than any medal 
or decoration of honor. The insane habit 
among women of wearing tight clothing 
has deprived many an infant of its mother 
and even of its own life, while the nameless 
but appalling disorders to which it gives 
rise in almost every case deprive the world 
yearly of incalculable quantities of strength 
and of cheer. 

The slightest restraint upon muscle, cir- 
culation or organic action is harmful, how 
harmful no mortal can possibly know. When 
we begin to apply outward pressure to those 
inward organs, the very purposes of some of 
which physiologists are as yet unable to 
tell, we are meddling with profound myste- 
ries. Who knows how the bones are formed 
within us? How can we presume in our 
crass and barbarous stupidity to cramp and 
hinder, perhaps even to stop altogether, the 
action of the helpless organs on which our 
blood and life depend? A woman’s cloth- 
ing should be as loose and as unimpeding as 
a man’s, perhaps even looser, in order that 
her full power may be developed and ex- 
erted. Inthe complex life which a woman 
must lead nowadays not an iota of her 
strength can she suffer to run to waste. The 
utmost that her body can manufacture daily 
will be little enough for her need. When 
one thinks of the narrow line between profit 
and loss, between pathos and bathos, be- 
tween the sublime and the ridiculous, be- 
tween life and death, one realizes anew 
the awful importance of the “‘margin of 
strength.’ Itisa direct insult to her Maker 
that any woman should voluntarily rob her- 
self of any of the strength and efficiency 
which He has so mercifully bestowed upon 
her for wise purposes. Her body is her 
most important talent. She should guard 
it and make the most of it, as she is ready 
enough to see thatshe should do with any 
other talent. If corsets had been common 
in King Solomon’s time one shudders to 
think of the philippics that he would have 
launched against them. It probably never 
entered his mind that such an atrocity, such 
a crime against nature, was possible. It is 
undoubtedly a fleeting fashion, as time is 
reckoned. There have always been girdles 
and more or less innocuous forms of the 
modern ‘‘stays,’? but it has remained for 
this generation to universally compress the 
body of woman into a misshapen and ab- 
horrent artificiality which should make the 
angels weep. A hundred years from now, 
perhaps sooner, the corset will exist only 
in the incredible stories of old women and 
the ridiculous nineteenth century fashion- 
plates, while some semblance to the flowing 
garments of King Solomon's day and of the 
present Oriental costume will be substi- 
tuted for what we now wear, to our ever- 
lasting disgrace. Something of that nature 
is the only modest, healthful and dignified, 
to say nothing of artistic, costume for 
women. 

The indulgence of men in tobacco and 
strong drink and of women in the even 
more fatal corset form the crying evils 
against the body at the present time. All 
illness would not cease with their abolition, 
but a very large proportion of it would, In 
the meantime all that can be done is to il- 
lustrate in every feasible way the folly and 
wickedness of abusing the body. It is our 
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great talent, not to be folded away in a cor- 
set but to be developed sanely and to be in- 
telligently cared for in order that by its 
efficient service we may the better mount 


up to “the steeps our God has set for us.”’ 
ee et Oe ee 


CREDO. 


How easily my neighbor chants bis creed, 

Kneeling beside me in the house of God. 

His “I believe” he chants, and “I believe,” 

With cheerful iteration and consent, 

Watching meantime the white, slow sunbeam move 
Across the aisle or listening to the bird 

Whose free, wild song sounds through the open door. 


Thou God supreme, I too, I too, believe! 

But O! forgive if this one human word, 

Binding the deep and breathless thought of Thee 
And my own conscience with an iron band, 

Stick in my throat. [cannot say it thus— 

This ‘‘ I believe ” that doth Thyself obscure; 
This rod to smite, this barrier, this blot 

On Thy most unimaginable face 

And soul of majesty. 


Tis not man’s faith 
In Thee that he proclaims in formal phrase, 
But faith in man; faith not in Thine own Christ 
But in another man’s dim thought of Him. 
Christ of Judea, look Thou in my neart. 
Do I not love Thee, look to Thee, in Thee 
Alone have faith of all the sons of men— 
Faith deepening with the weight and woe of years? 


Pure soul and tenderest of all that came 
Into this world of sorrow, hear my prayer: 


Lead me, yea lead me, deeper into life— 

This suffering, human life wherein Thou liv’st 

And breathest still and hold’st Thy way divine. 

*Tis here, O pitying Christ, where Thee I seek— 
Here where the strife is fiercest, where the sun 
Beats down upon the highway thronged with men, 
And in the raging mart. O! deeper lead 

My soul into the living world of souls 

Where Thou dost move. 


But lead me, Man divine, 
Where’er Thou will’st, only that I may find 
At the long journey’s end Thy image there 
And grow more like to it. For art not Thou 
The human shadow of the infinite Love 
That made and fills the endless universe? 
The very Word of Him, the unseen, unknown, 
Eternal Good that rules the summer flower 
And all the worlds that people starry space. 
—fRichard Watson Gilder. 


HOUSE PLANTS WHICH BLOOM IN 
WINTER. 


BY ANNIE SAWYER DOWNS, ANDOVER. 


In arranging house plants for winter 
pleasure remember that few are better than 
many and that people passionately fond of 
and willing to take any trouble for flowers 
fail persistently because they will not learn 
moderation. Even if you can command 
window space the air in living rooms is 
limited, and as plants imperatively demand 
air they will only pain by their sickness and 
feebleness if you stint them in quantity or 
quality. Therefore few as well as fit is the 
rule. 

Again, these few can be more easily cared 
for in boxes fitted to the window seats than 
in separate pots. The kind of box is imma- 
terial. Rich people delight in Worcester 
china and brass of Benares, for which they 
pay vast sums and in which their gardeners 
place orchids and other equally rare and 
splendid plants, to be removed after their 
season of flower and replaced by others. 
Poor people make anything answer and 
their success is as remarkable as it is ad- 
mirable. 

I secure the indispensable drainage by a 
layer of crocks and charcoal in the bottom, 
prevent leakage by a lining of zine and 
never, never, paint red. 

But while the box is immaterial the soil 
is of the utmost importance. For years I 
made my own—one part good loam, one 
part well-rotted compost and the third clean 
sand, all heated and sifted fine. Perfectly 
satisfactory, it was some trouble, and now I 
buy of a reputable florist and vary accord- 


ing to my plant. I find if I am careful 
to buy enough, or do not allow myself to 
eke out from the garden, that it is just as 
good. Beside its especial fitness this pre- 
pared soil contains no worms or germs of 
any kind. I often read that worms are use- 
ful to keep the earth in pots soft and fine, 
but I do not harbor them. Tf do not wish 
the tender rootlets continually disturbed 
and, although not fastidious, do not enjoy 
the daily promenade of earth worms in the 
parlor. 

First, boxes; second, soil; third, plants. 
For years I have preserved a fuchsia with 
light pink calyx and deeper colored corolla, 
which, I believe, was named in its infancy 
for General McClellan. I cut it unspar- 
ingly when I put it in the garden in May 
and still more unsparingly when I take it 
to the house in the autumn, but, unlike the 
hero of Manassas, it knows no such word as 
fail and every winter festoons my window 
with its graceful sprays of vigorous leaves 
and lovely flowers. I am often asked by 
gentlemen, who as theological students in 
Andover did not know me personally, if I 
have still that charming fuchsia. It may 
still be found at florists, but as fuchsias are 
no longer fashionable it must be sought. 
This old friend goes in the middle of my 
box and upon each side are several of the 
exquisite begonias which within a few 
years have made life better worth living. 

Of the species I am not certain, so be- 
wildering are florists’ lists, but think the 
two I succeed best with are rubra and Mc- 
Bethill. Still one cannot be dissatisfied 
with any of the older varieties, while the 
newer ones, so marvelously beautiful out of 
doors, do not take kindly to my hospitality. 
Tam sorry, but as they probably require a 
uniformly high temperature I have had to 
give them up. Those which do well with 
me are beautiful beyond words and not 
only grow and blossom while I sleep but 
never harbor inseets and are not exacting 
as to care and attention. For my own sake 
I never wet the foliage, for, while the 
begonia does not mind, I note a lack of 
luster. And itis well not to cut too much 
of the young growth when you transplant, 
for that bears the flowers. The flowers, 
however, may be cut freely; the more you 
give away the more you will have. Person- 
ally I.do not care half so much for the 
flowers of the older begonias as for the 
foliage, which is, if the plant is well and 
happy, as beautiful as any I know. In- 
deed, sometimes when the room is bril- 
liantly lighted and I look up from my 
writing I am absolutely startled by the 
magnificence of my gleaming begonias. 


THE BOY BOBBY. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY IN TWO PARTS. 


BY HERBERT D. WARD. 


Hi 

“You, Bobby?”’ 

SY OS. Ya Tie & 

“¢ How did you get off so early?” 

“*He let me off. JI can stay home ’till Fri- 
day morning. He said you would need me 
over Thanksgiving, seeing father isn’t back 
yet. Here’s three dollars.’”’ Bobby took 
from his pocket three silver dolJars and 
clinked them on the table exultingly. ‘He 
made me a present of one, and paid me my 
week in advance. I feel as if the herrin’ 
had struck.’’ Bobby threw his hat on the 
chair and after casting a critical glance at a 
box almost empty of wood, which stood be- 
hind the stove, he put his arms about his 
mother’s neck and gaye her a big, smacking 
boy’s kiss upon her cheek. 


Mrs. Brophy was the wife of one of the 
cleverest fishermen sailing out of Leicester 
harbor. Zebediah Brophy was eyery inch a 
man when he got to the Banks. Noone had 
more luck at setting trawls. No one could 
bring a bigger dory load of cod, cusk or hal- 
ibut more skillfully through swamping seas 
or pilot himself more accurately by the fog 
horn through the thick fog to the vessel 
than he. The only reason why Zebediah 
Brophy was not skipper with a new vessel 
of his own was the fact that his manhood 
oozed out of his finger tips as soon as he 
struck land. He made one of the saddest 
households in Leicester when he might have 
made the happiest. It was all told in two 
words—he drank. 

Mrs. Brophy, who cried a good deal and 
with reason enough, poor woman, looked 
up through her tears and drew her shawl 
tighter over her shoulders. The room was 
very cold. The wood fire in the stove sput- 
tered and smoked and refused to give heat. 

Bobby took a grocer’s basket and started 
for the door. He had a look unusual to a 
boy of fourteen. It was one of responsibility 
and care. He gave his mother a forced 
smile that lit up his manly face. 

‘Never mind,” he said, sturdily, ‘Pll get 
the wood now and I shall have all day to- 
morrow. We'll have plenty to eat and be 
warm Thanksgiving, anyway.”’ 

This boy lived in a cottage on the Cove 
for the rent of which his father incurred a 
yearly debt of sixty dollars. The Cove was 
a famous place for fishermen, and out of 
the clefts in the rock there seemed to grow 
a forest of tough poles. Most of these 
were ash oars with the blades broken off, 
and from every pair of these ran a hauling- 
line made fast to a large dory that lay far 
out in the water. Beyond was the Point, 
where rich people had their summer homes 
and where the summer boarders came to 
amuse themselves. 

Every tide brought chips and driftwood, 
sometimes buge logs, upon the pebbly beach. 
These Bobby gathered every night and morn- 
ing. This was the only supply for his moth- 
er’s cook stove. Like many a poor family, 
the Brophys depended on driftwood. It 
seemed as if the sea, after having engulfed 
struggling fishermen, tried to make a petty 
atonement by supplying their widows and 
orphans with free fuel. . ; 

‘*Hullo, Boy Bobby! Fill your basket from 
my pile. It’s dry as a rock. Ain’t it most 
time for the Frank E. Tarr to be roundin’ 
the Point?”’ 

Uncle Ben Fish was drawing his green 
dory by the hauling-line out to his mooring, 
and stopped for a moment to greet the boy. 
Bobby was a general favorite in the Cove 
and even in the harbor beyond. 

He was known everywhere as the ‘ Boy 
Bobby.’’ Perhaps the resounding allitera- 
tion caught the ears of his neighbors. Ever 
since he was five years old the name had 
clung to him like a starfish. 3 

‘““Thank you, Uncle Ben. We’re all out. 
Wood has been scarce lately. I’mina hurry 
to buy mother her Thanksgiving dinner. I 
expect father in every day. They’ve bin out 
five months.”” So said Bobby, lifting his 
young face on which care sat so heavily. 
But he looked happy that morning. It was 
a great thing to have earned a turkey. 

‘Tf the Frank E. gets in tomorrow or next 
day they'll make a woppin’ trip. Fish is 
awful skerce an’ high,’’ said Uncle Ben, 
hitching up his trousers. ‘‘ Four dollars for 
cod, three seventy-five for haddock an’ cusk 
three fifty. Is your mar worrited any?”’. 

‘““Not yet,’’ said Bobby, “she’s kinder 
used to it.” : “as 
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Leicester tradespeople are, after all, the 
fisherman’s best friends. When he starts 
on a four or five months’ trip to the Grand 
Banks his wife must be trusted for food and 
clothing until he gets back. Very frequently 
a quarter of a year’s trip proves so unsuc- 
cessful that not half-of the bills are paid up. 
Loaded with debt, the poor man must brave 
the dangers of the fog and storm again, and 
the grocer and the butcher must keep on 
supplying and trusting or the wife and chil- 
dren starve. Butifit happens once ina while 
that when, either through dissipation or ill 
luck, the bills are a year or so behindhand, 
the chances are that the grocer or the 
butcher, or both, will refuse to give further 
credit; then if the ship does not come in the 
case is desperate indeed. 

Zeb Brophy had not paid his bills for 
over a year and two weeks ago, when the 
Frank E. Tarr was already a month overdue 
and not spoken, the credit of his family had 
run out. Generally the Boy Bobby met his 
father on the wharf and piloted him safely 
home past yawning rum-shops that are to 
the fishermen what cholera is to the Russian. 
But the last two times the vessel had crept 
in while Bobby was busy delivering tele- 
grams to the summer boarders, and before 
the boy could find his father two months’ 
earnings had been drunkaway. Barkeepers 
do not practice the habit of giving change 
and when they cash a check they sometimes 
make terrible mistakes in figures to the fish- 
erman’s disadvantage. 

It was with a feeling of great satisfaction 
that Bobby, jingling his money in his pocket, 
stepped into the butcher’s shop after he had 
filled the wood-box. It was already dark, 
and he felt like a capitalist and as independ- 
ent. 

“Have you any turkeys?” he asked, with 
a superb air. 

‘Ves,’ said the butcher, with a sarcastic 
smile. ‘‘How many do you want?” 

It had been a hard, busy day and the 
butcher looked cross enough, but Bobby felt 
that his position was impregnable. He had 
three dollars. 

“We can’t trust you today, Bobby,” said 
the butcher, severely. ‘‘I am sorry, but I 
can’t afford to feed you any more. Zeb 
drinks his trip up as soon as he strikes land 
and we are already over a hundred dollars 
in the hole on him.” 

The store was fortunatelyempty. Noone 
heard this bitter truth. Bobby turned pale 
with a sense of impotent shame but imme- 
diately recovered himself. 

‘T don’t ask you to trust me; TI can pay 
for what I order. I have the money.” 

He drew out his three dollars and held 
theminhis open palm. Instantly the butch- 
er’s big, greasy hand closed over and en- 
gulfed all the money the child had in the 
world. 

“Thank you,” said the butcher, grimly. 
“That will help out a little on the bill.” 
Then, counting it out while Bobby was 
speechless with anger, “I will credit you 
with three dollars.” 

“You thief! It’s mine! Give it back! 
Give me the turkey—O, please, sir, it’s for 
marm’s Thanksgiving!” 

The boy threatened, exploded, and then 
seeing the man’s cold face appealed—and 
appealed in vain. 

The tradesman was hard, was cruel, was 
wrong. But debt is dishonor and must be 

paid even at the cost of starvation. The 
butcher was not a bad man at heart; he had 
lost hundreds on bad bills and didn’t want 
to lose any more. But what a time to en- 
force payment! And what away of doing it! 
The lad stared at the butcher, stunned 


~ 


at this irreparable loss; then he turned and 
ran out of the store. He could not go 
home. Instinctively his trembling feet car- 
ried him in the growing dark to Pebbly 
Beach. 

‘‘Wow shall I tell marm?’’ he groaned. 
‘““What)ll we eat Thanksgiving? What, O 
what, can I do?” 

Suddenly an idea struck him. He got up 
from the damp rock and went straight to 
Uncle Ben’s house, only a little way up 
from the Cove. He knocked resolutely. 

“f want you to lend me your dory to 
go fishin’ on the rocks tomorrer, Uncle 
Ben,” said Bobby, in as steady a voice as 
he could muster. ‘‘ You ain’t a-goin’ to 
fish Thanksgiving; you told me so. I’ve 
got a day off, an’ I know how to handle 
her.”’ 

“How's the wind goin’ to be tomorrer? 
There’s a purty good sea runnin’ outside. 
It’s no child’s play beatin’ round the Point 
Thanksgivin’ in a dory,’’ said Uncle Bea, 
watching the boy narrowly. 

‘‘] think it will be a southerly and mod- 
erate,’ answered Bobby, with his heart on 
hig lips. ‘‘I guess I can handle her to- 
morrer.”’ 

“Have you any bait spoke for? Herrin’ 
is skerce now, an’ squid is no good. Fish 
is mighty particular this fall.”” 

“Not yet,’ said the boy, anxiously. 

The weather-beaten fisherman looked abou 
the horizon critically. It promised well for 
the morrow, and Uncle Ben had great con- 
fidence in Bobby’s skill as a sailor. 

“ You kin take her, Bobby, this once,” he 
said, pleasantly. ‘I s’pose you want to 
use the lines. You kinuse’em. Fred Fin 
underruns his trap at four. If he has any 
bait youll get it; there won't be many 
goin’ tomorrer, seeing it’s Thanksgivin’.”’ 

(Coneluded next week. ] 


SOME FALL AND WINTER BIRDS. 


BY FRED R. FAIRCHILD. 


While many birds which are with us during 
the summer leave in the autumn we must 
not overlook those of our feathered friends 
which are with us both summer and winter, 
nor those which arrive in the fall and remain 
through the winter. Indeed, I sometimes 
think the winter birds are more interesting 
than the summer ones, simply because there 
are not so many of them. 

One bird which is with us both summer 
and winter is the goldfinch, sometimes 
called thistle bird from its habit of lining its 
nest with thistle-down. During the summer 
the goldfinch nests in bushes and small trees 
and after the leaves have fallen their beauti- 
ful little downy nests are often found. In 
the summer the male goldfinch is bright 
yellow with black wings and tail and a black 
crown. In October the goldfinches gather to- 
gether in flocks and about this time the males 
discard their showy summer plumage and 
assume the sober black and brownish-gray 
costume of the females. During the winter 
they stay together in flocks, feeding mustly 
on seeds; I have oftenest noticed them eating 
the seeds of the sunflower. In April the 
males resume their summer plumage, and 
before they have fully changed they present 
qa rather striking appearance with their 
feathers partly yellow, partly gray and 
partly a mixture of both. 

Another well-known summer and winter 
resident is the chickadee. Its habits are 
something like those of a woodpecker. It 
nests in holes made by itself in decayed 
trunks of trees and finds some of its food 
under the bark of trees. In the winter it 
becomes very tame, coming up to the houses 
for crumbs, and at this season one can often 


come within four or five teet of a flock of 
them. The chickadee is one of the cheer- 
fulest and most interesting of all the winter 
birds, and it is very pleasant to hear its merry 
“ chick-a-dee-dee-dee’’ asit hops about some 
low bush or taps away at a dead tree. 

Nearly all the woodpeckers stay with us 
both winterand summer. Probably the two 
oftenest seen are the downy woodpecker and 
the hairy woodpecker. The chief difference 
between them is in their size, the latter be- 
ing eight or nine inches long while the little 
‘downy’? is only about six inches long. 
Both have sharply defined lines and bars of 
black and white; the males of both varie- 
ties have a bright red spot on the back of 
the head. These birds are very active, run- 
ning up and down the branches of trees and * 
pecking for worms and insects. Their notes 
are sharp and shrill, the hairy woodpeckers 
often ending with a sharp trill. 

One of the most interesting birds that ar- 
rives from the north in the fall and stays 
with us through the winter is the shrike, or 
butcher bird, which comes in October or 
November and leaves in March or April, the 
dates of arrival and departure of this and 


all other birds depending, of course, upon ~ 


the locality. 

The shrike is not quite the size of the robin, 
with gray and slate-colored plumage, having 
white markings, and in size and appearance 
is much like the mocking bird. Its habits 
are solitary, more than one being seldom 
seen atatime. In flying from tree to tree 
it generally chooses the topmost branches 
and is thus easily seen when one is looking 
for it. It has no real song but a great va- 
riety of notes and calls, and almost every 
winter I notice some new note. Some of 
its attempts at song are quite pretty. ‘The: 
shrike’s food consists partly of insects but 
its characteristic habit, from which it de- 
rives its name, ‘‘ butcher bird,” is that 
killing and eating small birds and sometimes 
mice. 

Another common winter bird is the snow 
bird, or slate-colored junco, which may be 
seen in smpll flocks in thickets and under- 
brush. This little fellow is slate-colored 
above and white or light gray below. The 
slate color of the back grows darker on the 
head and neck and is quite sharply con- 
trasted with the white of the breast. The 
best way to identify a snowbird is by its 
white tail feathers, which show very plainly 
when it flies. 

I have mentioned only a few of the many 
birds to be seen in the winter, and although 
every one is glad when the birds begin to 
arrive in the spring there is still plenty On 
pird life to notice in the winter. 


———— 


A SUGGESTION. 
She had lingered long by the window pane 
And watched, with her childish, impatient 
eyes, 
The countless drops of the falling rain 
And the leaden, relentless skies. 


At length, when the dreary day was done, 
She told her thoughts in the twilight gray : 

“You know there’s a bureau in Washington 
Where the weather is stowed away. 


“And when it’s so stormy and cold and wet, 
IT wondor what they are thinking about 
Not to open some other drawer and get 
A different weather out!” 
— St. Nicholas. 


THIS AND THAT. 

The first piece of statuary ever purchased 
by the United States Government was bought 
in 1846 and cost $24,000. It represents 
Columbus clad in armor and holding in his 
right hand a small globe on which is carved 
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the word America. At his side crouches a 
nude Indian girl with an awe-stricken look 
upon her face. This is only a part of the 
large marble group which stands upon the 
southern buttress of the eastern portico at 
the right of the main entrance to the Capitol 
at Washington. 


A touching incident of canine forgive- 
ness is on record concerning a Frenchman 
who tried to drown his Newfoundland dog. 
When the tax on dogs was first imposed in 
France many poor persons felt obliged to 
escape it in this way. So this man coaxed 
the noble brute to the edge of the Seine, 
told him to lie down, tied his feet together 
with a rope and then pushed him into the 
river. The dog struggled and managed to 
free himself. The man drove him back 
with a stick and then, in attempting to en- 
force the movement with a push, he him- 
self fell backward into the water. The dog 
plunged in after his master, forgetful of 
the treatment he had received, and saved 
his life. Itis needless to say that the two 
walked home together better friends than 
ever. 


The number of public statues to Colum- 
bus in America is far greater than is gener- 
ally supposed. The first one to be erected 
in this country stands in the grounds of the 
Samuel Ready Orphan Asylum just outside 
the city of Baltimore. It was dedicated a 
hundred years ago to celebrate the 300th 
anniversary of the discovery of America, 
and was the gift of a wealthy French sol- 
dier, who fought for the United States dur- 
ing our Revolutionary War. Besides this 
there are twenty-eight others already in ex- 
istence and the present year will witness 
a large increase. The people of Columbus, 
O., have asked for designs from prominent 
artists for a monument to the man in whose 
honor their city was christened, and Chi- 
cago is planning for a fine statue to be 
dedicated at the opening of the fair. 


AN ARITHMETICAL PRODIGY. 


An account is given in the current Popular 
Science Monthly of a young man who performs, 
mentally and with surprising rapidity, opera- 
tions in arithmetic involving a large number 
of figures. His early life and the way in which 
he reckons are thus described: 

Jacques Inaudi was- born at Onorato, in 
Piedmont, on Oct. 18, 1867, of a family in 
modest circumstances. He passed his earlier 
years in tending sheep. At the age of six 
years he was taken with a passion for figures, 
and began to combine numbers in his head 
while at watch over his flock. He did not 
try to give his calculations a material form 
by counting on his fingers or with stones, 
but the whole operation was mental. He 
concéived numbers by the names which his 
elder brother had recited tohim. Neither he 
nor his brother could read then. He learned 
by ear the numbers to hundreds, and exer- 
cised himself in calculating with what he 
knew. When he had done his best with 
these numbers he asked to be taught those 
above a hundred so that he might extend 
the sphere of his operations. He has no 
recollection of his brother teaching him the 
multiplication table. At seven years of age 
he was capable of performing in his head 
multiplications of five figures. In a little 
while he started with his brother to wander 
through Provence, the brother playing the 
organ and Jacques exhibiting a marmoset 
and holding out his hand. To increase his 
receipts he proposed to the people he met to 
perform mental calculations for them; at the 
markets he assisted the peasants in making 
up their accounts and performed difficult 
arithmetical operations in the cafés... . 

The operations he performs are additions, 
subtractions, multiplications, divisions and 
extractions of roots. He also resolves by 
arithmetic problems corresponding with 


equations of the first degree. These are to 
him exercises of mental calculation, by 
which we mean a calculation made in the 


head, without the employment of figures or Li ht Muffins 
writing or any material means to assist the g . 


memory. His general process is as follows: ; 

first, Eee the problem is stated to him Lp Lilia Rev POR Ee ie ¥ 
aloud, he listens attentively and repeats the Sift one quart of flour, and two 
data, articulating them clearly to fix them teaspoons of Cleveland’s Baking 
well in his mind; if he does not comprehend Powder. Add two tablespoons of 
the problem he has it repeated. It may be melted butter, a tea cup of sweet 
ie ee tohim by writing but he pre- mike teaspoon of salt, and the 
ers to receive it by hearing, and if we insist J = ° Bake i 
upon his reading it he pronounces it ina low beaten whites of six eggs. ake In 
tone. When he has fully grasped the ques- well greased muffin moulds. 

tion ‘he says, ‘‘1 begin,” and proceeds to Use only Cleveland’s baking powder, - 
whisper very fast in an indistinct murmur, the proportions are made for that. 508 


in which we can catch from time to time 
a few names of numbers. At such times 


nothing can move him or distract him; he 
performs the most complicated operations in 
the midst of the excitement of public repre- 
sentations. He can even talk while men- 


tally working; he answers questions prop- 
erly, and even keeps up a regular conversa- 


tion without disturbance to his arithmetical Perfect e 
operations. During his exercises he is some- health a nh 
times seen to lift his hand to his forehead or Gutek 


A pure cream of tartar powder. 


to close his fist, or to draw imaginary lines fulness 
with the forefinger of his right hand in the Sac 
palm of hisleft hand. These are littletricks is sts 

of no importance that vary from one day to chief Ow er 
another. Finally, after an interval, which is 

always short, he says, ‘‘I am done,’ gives 
the solution of the problem and proves it 


for his own satisfaction. 
= 


t= I cannot be sufficiently thankful to 
the divine Providence, which, in a great 
measure through thy instrumentality, turned 
me away so early from what Roger Williams 
calls ‘‘the world’s great trinity, pleasure, 
profit and honor,’ to take side with the 
poor and oppressed. I am not insensible to 
literary reputation. J love, perhaps too 
well, the praise and good will of my fellow- 
men, but I set a higher value on my name 
as appended to the anti-slavery declaration 
of 1833 than on the title-page of any book. 
— Whittier to Garrison. 

eat Dak eee ot een 


1@ Sir James Paget, the distinguished Contains Wo Alcoholic Liquors. 
English physician, says: ‘‘We want more} Makes an every-day convenience of an 
ambition for health. I should like to see} old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
a personal ambition for renown in health as| Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
keen as that for bravery or for beauty or} award atall Pure Food Expositions. Each 
for success in our athletic games and field| package makes two large pies. Avoid 
sports. I wish there were such an ambi-| imitations—always insist on having the 


‘* Absolutely the Best.’ 


tion for the most perfect national health as NONE SUCH brand. 
there is for national renown in war or in If your grocer does not keep it, send 2oc. (or stamps) 
art or commerce.”’ for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. Y- 


4 \’ve washed at the tub, 
@ And I’vescrubbed the floor, 
@y\’ve scoured the tin pans 
Mh too; and 


# Gold Dust 


did it in half the time that any 
soap could do. 


Sold everywhere. Cleans everything. 
Pleases everybody. 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
| Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland. 
Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukce, 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 
My copy of the new Con- 
gregationalist has just ar- 
rived as I begin to write 
this, and I have found the 
Corner! You see that we 
have a whole page to our- 
selves, except one column 
for ‘‘ads,”’ as the printers 
always call them. I hope they will select 
such as will be appropriate and interesting 
to us children. I wish you could see some 
of the letters L get about the various pictures 
which are put up in ourroom. Read this 
from a lady in Nebraska: 


The face of our jolly good friend with the car- 
pet bag, always shaking his fist, seems to have 
disappeared—let us hope his muscles are being 
rested. As Delsarte pupils we were taught to 
use all in turn. I did not know but the man 
of ‘° $3 shoe”? renown would appear next! As 
I did not meet you when in the Hast, and as 
there are so many ‘“‘ Cornerers’’ who have not 
met you, don’t you think we might get a view 
of you at the head of the column? 

Truly yours, J. Ss. M. 

What will this lady think of the picture of 
the bland old gentlemen ‘‘at the head of 
the column”’ in this week’s Corner? What 
do you think? TI was very much surprised 
to see it, as there was no hint of any such 
embellishment on the ‘‘ galley proof ’”’ which 
I received and read at the usual time. A 
large ? should be placed after it—who is it ? 
Is it another “ original picture’”’ of Colum- 
bus (counting off on his fingers the four cen- 
turies since his discovery), or a composite 
photograph of all the editors, or is it the 
publisher of the Congregationalist himself? 
I am inclined to favor the last supposition. 


There is one positive advantage from the 
new size of our paper—we not only han- 
dle it much more easily in reading but it 
is far more suitable for binding. Unless 
you scrap it I advise you to lay away the 
- numbers in regular order, so that you can 
' have them bound at the end of a volume. 
There is another thing I would like to speak 
of again, now that we have moved into a 
new home—don’t send anonymous letters. 
Sign your full name, not for publication 
(for you notice that I do not print the full 
“mame of correspondents), but because I 
want to know who you are; if you give only 
initials how shall I know whether to address 
my reply to a little girl or an old man—to 
Mr. or Mrs. or Master or Miss ? 

It is all right about those apples. I 
am fully convinced that that particular va- 
riety is still raised in abundance! The 
paper containing the reference to them was 
scarcely printed when a gentleman, appar- 
ently nearly as old as the pictured veteran 
“at the head of the column,” rang my bell 
and, when I opened the door, poured out an 
armful of apples, saying, ‘‘ There are your 
gillyflowers!’”” He added that they came 
from the ‘‘Cape district,’ but I did not 
think to ask him whether it was Cape Cod 
orCape Ann. Coming into Boston a gentle- 
man on the cars gave me a message from a 
lady in Springfield that she had a supply 
from Connecticut which I could have by 
calling. At the Congregational Library I 
found a basket of the real old egg-shaped 
beauties I had longed to see—these were 
from Lakeville, Mass. In the editor’s office 
I found a request to call at the Home Mis- 
sionary rooms, where I found another 
sample lot left by a Malden gentleman—they 
were from Byfield. ‘I had hardly reached 
home when one large apple came ina box 
all by itself through the mail; this was 
anonymous anc so, according to strict rule, 
ought not to be mentioned at all, The next 
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day I found in Boston another basket, ap- 
parently anonymous also, the card saying 
that they came by Adam’s Express, and the 
fruit was so fair it might have come from 
Adam’s own garden; most of this was dis- 
tributed among the daughters of Eve in 
the Congregationalist offices. But later a 
smaller daughter spied under the bottom 


layer this letter: 
Merpway, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Murtin: Tama constant reader of 
the Corner. I read Mrs. Bucklin’s article on 
Mushrooms and yours on Apples. I agree 
with you in preferring apples to mushrooms. 
Please accept this basket of gillyflowers and 
see if they remind you of those you picked 
when a boy. I have for pets a canary bird, 
named Jumbo, and a cat named Tiglath-pi- 
lezer. Can any of the Cornerers tell for whom 
it was named ? 
Your young friend, bertua N. 


Jumbo sounds rather elephantine for a 
canary bird! Is the other an Indian name? 
Finally—as to apples—a posta] card comes 
from Gardner saying that I could have 
‘“some gillyflowers or pig-noses’’ by send- 
ing to Phillipston. One lady thinks they 
used to be called long-johns at her home and 
others feel sure it is the same as the pear- 
main. But I do not think gillyflowers by 
any other name would taste quite as sweet. 
Thanks tor all! If you haye any apples to 
spare why not send a barrel to D. W. Wal- 
dron of the City Missionary Society, Con- 
eregatioual House, for Thanksgiving dis- 
tribution to the poor people? Probably 
your expressman will deliver them free, so 
as not to burden the society with the ex- 
pense. 

On Wednesday afternoon I went up to the 
Mechanics Fair, thinking I should find some 
Corner boys there. The first thing I saw, 
just after entering the gate, was the patent 
arrangement for buying postage stamps of 
amachine. You drop a nickel into the slot 
and open a little drawer below. There.is a 
little round box for you an inch and a half 
long and about as large as your little finger. 
“To open it twist the ends,”’ itsays. After 
I got home Sarah Noah and I succeeded, 
with some trouble, in twisting it open and 
with more trouble in untwisting the little 
wad inside. This contained two two-cent 
stamps and a little coupon ‘‘good for one 
cent.’? On this paper are printed the names 
of sixteen different articles, ranging from 
the Youth’s Companion and the New Eng- 
land Magazine to Wright’s Everlasting Co- 
logne and Eagle Standard Pencils. The 
coupon will be taken in part payment for 
any of these articles by any dealer in them 
who is also agent for the ‘‘ United States 
Postage Stamp Delivery Co.’”’ The advertis- 
ing on the coupons doubtless pays the ex- 
pense of the system. It remains to be seen 
how far it will prove a convenience to the 
public. By the way, have you read about 
the plan, soon to be introduced, of letter 
boxes which are to be put on every house 
in large cities if the people want them and 
will pay for them? They are so constructed 
that money can be put in the box for postage 
with the letter or be inclosed in an envelope 
and the stamps returned, It will bring the 
post office to the inside of every man’s door. 

I spent an hour in the domestic science 
department, which you will find in the sec- 
ond balcony. Here are many approved ar- 
rangements for cooking—like the Aladdin 
Oven—with suggestions and samples as to 
the most healthful and economical dishes. 
One lady—somewhat younger than the one 
in the familiar ‘‘ad’’—is preparing choco- 
late and chocolate cakes, another baking 
over an electric stove, etc. Mrs. McBride, 
the manager, courteously explained it all 
to me, but you—especially you girls—must 
go and see for yourselves, Mr. MARTIN. 
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Double the Strength, Half the Price. 


Metcalf’s 


Compound Concentrated Extract of 


Water-White 
Vanilla 


Is superior to all others in 
strength, flavor, aroma and 
keeping qualities, and the 
amount of alcohol as com- 
pared with other extracts is 


infinitesimal. 


Four-ounce bottle( double 
the size of other extracts) 
so cents. Regular size 25 
cents. Either size by mail, 
carefully packed, 10 cents 
additional. 


THEODORE METCALF Co. 
89 Tremont St., Boston. 


—Extract of Beef. 


BEST 


pie BREE TERS 


INVALUABLE 


im the Hitchen for Soups. Sauces 


and Made Dishes, 
and anxiet 

Trouble for the ittie 
one that is slowly starving 
through improper nourish- 
ment may give place to joy 
and happiness by the use of 
Ridge’s Food. Try it. In 
cans, 35c. and upwards. 

is a little plumpness.” 

This is a frequent thought, 
and a wholesome one. 

All of a baby’s beauty is 
due to fat, and nearly all ofa 
woman’s—we know it as 
curves and dimples. 

What plumpness has to do 
with health is told in a little 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; sent 
free. 

Would you rather be 
healthy or beautiful? “Both” 
is the proper answer. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
23 
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The Sunday School. 


LESSON FOR Noy. 27. Acts 13: 44-14: 7. 


THE APOSTLES TURNING TO THE 
GENTILES. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The writer of the Acts condenses into a 
few words the story of months, perhaps of 
years. His purpose appears to have been to 
mention only the events which decided the 
character and gave direction to the progress 
of the new church. The former lesson told of 
the work of Paul and Barnabas among the 
Jews in Antioch in the province of Pisidia. 
This chronicles their great step in turning 
from their fellow-countrymen and devoting 
themselves to giving the gospel to the heathen 
nations. The six years which had passed 
since Peter had sought to justify himself to 
the Jewish brethren at Jerusalem for preach- 
ing to Cornelius and baptizing his household 
had been a period of immense advance in the 
opinions of the churches. Some of their lead- 
ers had come to the conviction that their 
chief business was to organize and care for 
Gentile churches without persuading them to 
become Jews. To understand the several 
steps in this direction in the next three les- 
sons which culminated in the action of the 
council at Jerusalem we must begin with: 

1. The message to the Jews. It was the sim- 
ple rehearsal of the facts that the Messiah had 
been promised to them aud that the history 
of their nation had been divinely guided to 
bring about His coming; that Jesus was the 
Messiah, the only begotten Son of God, whom 
Jews had crucified but whom God had raised 
from the dead; that their Scriptures had fore- 
told not only His coming but the facts of His 
death and resurrection ; and that by becoming 
His followers they might be assured of the 
forgiveness of their sins and of the gift of 
eternal life. 

2. The impression of the message on the Jews. 
It at first awakened a desire to hear more con- 
cerning it, and this desire they expressed. It 
was granted. But when the next Sabbath 
came they found that they were not alone. A 
great multitude had gathered to hear the good 
tidings, many of whom were heathen. Their 
revulsion of feeling is easy to understand. 
The religion of which Paul and Barnabas 
spoke was theirs but the apostles’ interpreta- 
tion of it was different from theirs. The 
preaching included what they had always be- 
lieved but added what they were not yet 
ready to believe, and it was the addition which 
excited the popular interest. They felt that 
their own beliefs were being used to kindle 
interest in Gentiles, and yet it was not their 
own belief as it was presented. The Jewish 
faith was made to certify to the authority of 
Jesus as their Messiah and He was offered to 
the Gentiles as their Saviour from sin. It is 
no wonder that they were excited, but their 
wickedness lies in this that they did not ex- 
amine the testimony to test its truth but re- 
jected it at once because its acceptance would 
have involved consequences which they dis- 
liked. They had held that the promises of the 
Scriptures were theirs and theirs only. These 
expounders of the Scriptures were offering 
the promises to the Gentiles, and Gentiles 
were interested in them. 

There is a notable parallel between the atti- 
tude of these Jews and that of some Chris- 
tians who are surprised by new views of 
truth. At first they are interested. Then 
they are startled by the divergence from their 
own opinions. They become indignant that 
the new views attract so much attention. 
They contradict those who proclaim them. 
Then they blaspheme, as these Jews did, that 
is, they charge those whom they oppose with 
evil motives and call them hard names. In 
this whole process there has been no open- 
minded inquiry into truth but only a search 
after weapons to strike at the reputation and 
influence of those whom they oppose. There 
is far too much of this contention over truth, 
which brings no spiritual insight but fills 
men with jealousy and moves them to contra- 
diction and abuse. 


3. The message to the Gentiles. Paul and 


Barnabas, like the other apostles, were going 
through a process of education by their expe- 
rience in preaching. They were constantly 
learning more about the meaning of Christ’s 
work and their own mission. They grew bold 
under the opposition of their Jewish brethren, 
and said what they probably would never 
have dared to say had they been heard with 
courtesy and had their message received fair 
consideration. So Luther grew bold and John 
Wesley and other pioneers in great religious 
movements. They were astonished at their 
own resistance to the churches in which they 
had been trained and at the following they 
secured. 

The apostles said to the Jews, It was the 
will of God that the good news of salvation 
should first be proclaimed to you, and this we 
have done. But you have not examined our 
message; you have repelled it. In doing so 
you have pronounced judgment on yourselves. 
Men who shut their minds to possible messages 
from God are unworthy to receive any mes- 
sage from Him. They are unfit for eternal 
life. There is a treatment of men who profess 
to speak truth from God which makes the 
hearers incapable of receiving truth, and such 
hearers may be foremost among religious peo- 
ple. Such were these Jews of Antioch. 

It was a heroic act for these missionaries to 
turn away from the Jews, and as heroic for 
them to turn to the Gentiles. By the one act 
they abandoned the church in which they were 
born and bred, and by the other they gave 
themselves to a mission which made them 
objects of contempt to their own countrymen. 

4. The impression of the message on the Gen- 
tiles. It came to them with the indorsement 
of the Jewish Scriptures. The preachers de- 
clared that they came to the Gentiles by the 
authority of the ancient prophets, that they 
were the true representatives of Israel to 
whom the commission had been given to “ be 
the salvation of God unto the end of the earth ”’ 
[Isa. 49: 6]. 

It is worth while to notice that Paul, in 
preaching to professed believers in the religion 
of the Bible, closed with a quotation from it 
which is a solemn warning [vs. 40, 41]. But 
in preaching to the heathen he quoted a glori- 
ous promise [v. 47]. Modern preaching seems 
to have reversed this order—the promises are 
for believers, the warnings for the heathen. 

But the promises from the Scriptures were 
not misplaced in this instance, for the Gen- 
tiles were glad at the message; they received 
it as the Word of God and they glorified it; 
and as many of them as were favorably 
inclined toward eternal life believed. That 
this is the meaning of the last clause of v. 48 
is evident from its contrast with v. 46. In 
each case the responsibility for their choice 
rested with those who made it. The Jews 
chose to reject eternal life, and thus showed 
themselves unworthy to receive it. The Gen- 
tiles who received it showed by that act that 
the gift of God was wisely bestowed on them. 
The use of this passage to prove that only 
those can be saved who were foreordained to 
be saved is unwarranted either by its con- 
struction or the context. 

5. The hostility of the Jews to the gospel. 
They fought the preachers of the new faith 
as shrewdly as if they were modern Christians 
hunting for heretics. They set influential 
women against them. We are not told how 
they did this but we can easily imagine. They 
were devout women and the Jews persuaded 
them that Paul and Barnabas were enemies of 
God and turned their devotion into persecu- 
tion. There are no more dangerous enemies 
of Christ than women of influence whose re- 
ligious impulses are stirred up by designing 
men against advance movements in the king- 
dom of God. In this instance they drove out 
of town two.of the saintliest and ablest min- 
isters of that generation, and no doubt they 
thought that-in doing it they were pleasing 
God. 

The chief men in the city took a hand in the 
persecution also. These were Gentile citizens, 
who no doubt were urged on-by the women 
and who thought it better to please the Jews 
who lived there than to favor anew movement 
led by strangers. 

This policy the Jews generally pursued in 


Gentile cities and it was generally effective. 
At Antioch in Pisidia it acted more speedily 
than in Iconium, where a large number both 
of Jews and Gentiles became believers under 
Paul’s preaching. But in both cases it ended, 
as such persecutions usually do end, in driy- 
ing out the preachers. It is worth noting that 
these ministers insisted on being recognized 
as Jews and preached in synagogues till they 
were driven out. Quite likely the Jews told 
them that if they did not wish to preach Jew- 
ish doctrine after Jewish methods the only 
fair way for them to do would be to go and 
hire a hall and present themselves as inde- 
pendents. 

6. The effect of the hostility of the Jews on the 
apostles. It did not stop their preaching but 
it moved them on from place to place. From 
Antioch to Iconium and from there to the 
towns of Lycaonia, Lystra and Derbe and into 
the region round about these towns they car- 
ried the good tidings. Persecution seemed to 
them a hard thing. They no doubt thought 
their plans often thwarted by these evil- 
minded Jews. But it proved to be a good 
thing. They would never have obeyed their 
Lord’s command if pressure from their ene- 
mies had not driven them from place to place. 
Next to the Holy Spirit within them was the 
enmity of the Jews sending them throughout 
the world to fulfill their Master’s will. 

We see in these experiences how the same 
message was adapted by wise teachers to dif- 
ferent classes of people, how it made on differ- 
ent classes different impressions, how there 
seemed to. be cross purposes constantly defeat- 
ing one another, yet how, under the guidance 
of God, His great scheme of redemption was 
being carried out, furthered not less by those 
who gave their lives to do it than by those 
who most bitterly opposed it. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


In introducing this lesson show a letter and 
recall the idea of the apostles as the bearers 
of good tidings, which was suggested last Sun- 
day. Every letter carrier has his own route— 
certain streets where he must go to deliver 
his mail. Whither were these messengers of 
God to go? They had a very long route. 
The last command of Jesus was, ‘‘Go into 
all the world.”’ See how far they have come 
already! Show a map which ineludes Pales- 
tine, Cyprus and Asia Minor. This may be 
made on cloth at home, putting in the out- 
lines only and some of the principal provinces 
of Asia Minor. Prepare tiny envelopes and 
pin one at each place where the Word of God 
has been delivered so far, beginning with Jeru- 
salem. Let the children give the names of 
the places. Trace the route of Paul as far as 
Antioch in Pisidia. Recall the story of the 
young girl who would not receive the mes- 
sages of her father. What happened to her? 
She was perishing with hunger when help 
was Dear. 

In his first sermou at Antioch Paul declared 
that the Jews had rejected the Word of God 
when they would not receive Jestis and hac 
put Him to death. They were perishing for 
the bread of life which Jesus could give, but 
they would not receive it. And now the gos- 
pel was sent to those who were not Jews— 
this was the message of Paul to his hearers in 
Asia. Don’t you suppose they were glad to 
hear the good tidings? Some of them were 
like the foolish girl in the story—they would 
not hear and believe. Open the little en- 
velope placed at Antioch in Asia Minor and 
read the message written within: ‘To you is 
the word of this salvation sent.’”? Then read 
a second message from the sermon on the 
second Sabbath there: ‘‘I have sent thee to 
be a light to the Gentiles.’” But those who 
would not see the light drove the apostles 
away, and they came to Iconium. (Place a 
letter there.) Here the messengers were treated 
inthesame way. The city was divided—some 
believed and some joined with the disobedi- 
ent Jews in ill-treating Paul and Barnabas. 
At last a plot was made to stone them and 
they fled from the city. We mast leave the 


letter here, however, because @ great, mwlti- 


tude believed. 


17 November 1892 


Give each child a tiny envelope to carry 
home with the words of the Golden Text inside. 
These envelopes are easily made from the 
kindergarten folding squares. The applica- 
tion may be made in suggesting that each 
child become a carrier of the good news to 
some one else. The letter will serve as a re- 
minder for the week. 


Vem leboswe had ep 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Nov. 27-Dec. 3. How to Be Lights in 
the World. Acts 13:47; Eph. 5: 5-8. 

To be a@ light in the world one must study 
the light of the world. By common consent 
Christ surpasses in brightness all the spiritual 
forces of the ages, just as electricity ranks 
highest among material forces. But what has 
given Christ this repute? He claimed this 
high distinction, to be sure, but if there had 
not been the reality behind the words they 
would have been an empty and unworthy 
boast. “The life was the light of men.” 
Upon the darkness of ignorance, superstition 
and sin Christ was constantly shedding light. 
By His words of wisdom, by His advocacy 
and His exemplification of a reasonable and 
genuine religion and by His unselfish deeds 
He was perpetually increasing the area of 
light about Him and encroaching upon the 
domains of darkness. His disciples have been 
continuing this illuminating work ever since. 
They have carried the torch of the gospel into 
unexplored and forbidding lands. They have 
brightened and beautified the alleyways and 
corners of great cities. To us, in our turn, 
falls the same duty of irradiating the regions 
beyond, of making the lights already lit in 
Christian lands shine further and more effect- 
ively. 

For this work a multitude of little lights is 
better than one big one. They tried in New 
York, not long ago, the experiment of a great 
cirelet of lights on a high pole in Union 
Square. It sent its rays far and wide and was 
a conspicuous object to persons living at a 
distance, but it did not light sufficiently the 
streets in the immediate vicinity. Reliance 
still had to be placed on the numerous street 
lamps. The world needs, as some one has put 
it, all of us a little and none of us a great 
deal. It is just as important that we keep 
our little lamp trimmed and burning as it is 
that the great lights in the pulpit and on the 
platform and in places of eminence should 
continue to shine. 

But how about those who feel that they 
have barely enough light for themselves and 
none to spare. Is it possible that our little 
flickering flame can be of service to anybody ? 
Yes indeed. Just as the night express was due 
a man discovered an obstruction on the track. 
He lit his lantern and hurried down the track 
to warn the on-coming train. But as he ran 
his light went out and the express came thun- 
dering on. In despair asit passed him he hurled 
his lantern atthe cab. It crashed through the 
glass, startled the engineer, brakes were ap- 
plied and the disaster was averted. If we would 
only gather up what resources we have, how- 
ever few and small they be, and putting our 
whole energy behind them would offer them 
to our needy brethren we could be brighter 
lights in the world than we suppose it possible 
to be. 

Parallelverses : 2 Sam. 22:29; Ps. 34:5; Prov. 
4:18; Isa. 2:5; 60:1; Matt. 5: 14-16; John 1: 
4; 3: 19-21; 8: 12; 12: 46; Acts 26: 23; Rom. 13: 
12; 2 Cor. 4: 3-6; Eph. 5: 7-11, 13, 14; Phil. 2: 
12-16; 1 Thess. 5: 4-6; 1 Pet. 2:.9; 2 Pet. 1: 19; 
1 John 1: 5-7; 2: 8-10. 

NOTES. 


In the church at Waltham, Mass.,an Affiliated 

_ Society. has been formed of graduates from the 

Young People’s Society and other members of the 
church. ; 

One of the features of South Dakota’s successful 
convention at Yankton, Oct. 28-30, was the singing 
in the Dakota language by seven members of the 
society at the Normal Training School at the Santee 
Agency, Nebraska, the society being connected with 
the South Dakota Union. Nearly 110 delegates were 
present and the movement is keeping pace with the 
growth of the State. Dr. J. A. Rondthales of In- 
dianopolis was the only speaker from abroad. 
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A convention lasting for a week began at Sydney 
at the time of Dr. Clark’s arrival there, Sept. 13. A 
welcome meeting in the Y. M.C. A. Hall that after- 
noon was followed by a public reception and that 
by a public welcome in the evening. On the next 
day there was a grand public meeting and on the 
third day a welcome breakfast, to which the minis- 
ters of Sydney were invited. The ministers’ wives 
were invited to meet Mrs. Clark. Dr. Clark was 
called upon for two addresses a day and Mrs. Clark 
spoke on junior work. 


Missouri’s convention at Marshall, Oct. 28-30, well 
sustained the State’s reputation for its enthusiastic 
gatherings. Simultaneous meetings were necessary 
on Sunday afternoon and evening and two addi- 
tional meetings at the time of the consecration 
meetings. Mr. George B. Graff, a former president, 
now of Boston, was one of the speakers. The Sun- 
day school and junior work received much atten- 
tion, and the cause of missions was represented by 
Rev. Jue Hawk and by Secretary McLean of the 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society. The denom- 
inational rallies were made of unusual interest by 
the preparation of regular programs of topics and 
by placing these meetings at the beginning of the 
convention, thus insuring the attendance of a larger 
number of pastors. May 17-23 was chosen for 
‘‘ Missouri week” at the World’s Fair. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


THE PASUMALAI JUBILEE OF THE MADURA 
MISSION. 

Few events in the history of the American 
Madura Mission have evoked the interest and 
enthusiasm of the native Christians more than 
the celebration on Sept. 15 of the jubilee of 
the Pasumalai College and Theological Semi- 
nary. Nine months ago active preparations 
were begun for a suitable celebration. These 
preparations consisted in setting on foot a 
plan to raise an endowment of about $7,000 on 
the ground, which met with a cheerful and 
hearty response from the native Christian com- 
munity as well as from the old pupils and 
friends of the school. It was agreed that as 
the fiftieth anniversary of the transfer of the 
original schoo] from its first home in Tirumang- 
alam to its present location would occur in 
1895 to allow the intervening three years for 
the payment of subscriptions. Thus many who 
could give but a pittance at once could con- 
tribute a considerable amount if in monthly 
installments spread over three years. The mis- 
sionaries, pastors and preachers and others, 
Hindus and Christians, subscribed each a 
month’s salary and the process of collection 
at once began. Several Hindu gentlemen of 
distinction also testified their good will by 
generous donations. a ; 

The spacious college hall was crowded to its 
utmost capacity with from 700 to 800 people—a 
good number of the gentry of Madura and 
multitudes of old students with their families 
and friends. It is of interest, as showing how 
the English language has made progress in 
the district, to know that nearly all the exer- 
cises of the first session of two hours were in 
English. In the course of the day addresses 
were made by Dr. Washburn, Rey. J. E. Tracy 
and several native teachers and old students. 
A letter of congratulation was read from a 
secretary of the American Board and was fol- 
lowed by addresses by the delegates from the 
Marathi, Ceylon and Arcot Missions. 

In summing up the work of these fifty years 
we find 386 names on the rolls of the old semi- 
nary, of which 111 represent those who passed 
through a full course of five years while many 
others took shorter courses. Since 1870, when 
the institution was remodeled, the nominal 
registers of the various departments show that 
715 have entered the middle or grammar school, 
519 the high school, 289 the college, 159 the 
training school for teachers, 239 its primary 
practicing branch and 153 its theological de- 
partment, making in all 2,540 names. Of 
course many of these names are repeated, 
some of them several times, as the pupil passed 
from school to school, so that the total number 
of individuals indicated does not exceed 1,500, 
if it even reaches that number. The schools 
grouped together at Pasumalai have always 
been carried on with a view, first of providing 
a native mission agency and then of supplying 
a good education to native converts and others 
so far as possible. In whatever place Chris- 
tians are wanted Pasumalai men are to be 
found, They are ministers, preachers, doc- 


tors, teachers, court-pleaders, inspectors of 
schools, interpreters, clerks. Hundreds of 
them have been and are now in the employ 
of the Madura Mission, and when they are not 
in the service of the Madura Mission they are 
most frequently to be found in other missions. 

The school was opened when the govern- 
ment had not so much as thought of a system 
of education for the people. And though it 
entered the field in 1857 with a scheme of edu- 
cation and founded a university the mission 
continued to work on its own lines till 1875, 
when Pasumalai fell into line with the goy- 
ernment and the university and since 1879 has 
sent candidates to the university matricula- 
tion and since 1883 to its first in arts exami- 
nation. Since 1886 it has maintained a normal 
school for teachers recognized by the govern- 
ment. Fees began to be efficiently levied in 
1875 and since that time more than $14,000 
have been collected under this head and less 
than half as much more have been received 
in grants from the government. But of the 
many thousands of dollars spent on the insti- 
tution, or rather group of institutions, by far 
the larger part has been contributed by Chris- 
tians in America. It is now hoped that the 
friends of Christian education in India and the 
United States will come forward with some 
substantial testimony in aid of its endowment. 
The Baptist Ongole Mission has already raised 
$50,000 in America through Dr. Clough and is 
about to raise $50,000 more on the strength of 
its future needs. Pasumalai asks $100,000 on 
the strength of what she has done as well as 
on what she hopes to do. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


Instead of separate rallies for each of our 
Congregational missionary societies the plan 
of having three or four societies unite in pre- 
senting their work and needs to the churches 
in a certain region is being successfully tried 
and is received with commendation by the 
churches. The meeting may take the form of 
an all day home missionary rally similar to 
one held at South Framingham, Noy. 4, under 
the leadership of Rev. C. W. Shelton, field sec- 
retary for New England of the A. H. M.S. 
About twenty churches of the vicinity were 
represented by from five to thirty persons 
apiece. The program set forth the develop- 
ment of a home missionary church—the begin- 
ning made by the C. S. S. and P. S., repre- 
sented by Dr. W. A. Duncan; aid in building 
by the C. C. B. S., Rev. George A. Hood; pre- 
paring a minister for it by the A. C. and E.S., 
Rev. J. L. Maile; working the church by the 
A.H.M.S., Mr. Shelton, Mr. Puddefoot and 
others; pensioning its worn-out ministers 
through the Ministerial Aid Fund, Rev. N. H. 
Whittlesey. It was a delightful occasion 
and was said by many to give as great an up- 
lift to the churches represented as a national 
meeting of the societies. 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
W.B.M. will be held in Boston, Jan. 10, 11 
and 12, 1893, the convention being open to the 
public the last two days. The subject of the 
meeting will be The Woman’s Board: Its Past, 
Present and Future. There will be historical 
papers, missionary addresses and other inter- 
esting exercises. 

The friends of the W. B. M. should not neg- 
lect to procure the missionary prayer calen- 
dar for 1893, which is now ready and can be 
obtained with or without a mite box at the 
Woman’s Board rooms in the Congregational 
House. During the past year the mission- 
aries’ letters have expressed the comfort and 
joy which came to them with the thought that 
on specified days prayers were being offered 
for each individually. 

A writer in the Home Missionary, discussing 
the question ‘‘Do missions pay?” instances 
the results of the A. H. M. 8. work in Wiscon- 
sin as a proof that missions may pay finan- 
cially as well as morally. He calls attention 
to the more than two hundred Congregational 
churches in Wisconsin chiefly organized and 
assisted by that society, which have already 
given many times more to the cause than they 
ever received, yet their work is hardly begun. 
The personal influence of the early ministers, 
socially, educationally, morally is inealeu- 
lable. 
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Literature. 


BOOK CO.—A. 
& CO. 

The American Book Co. began business in 
1890, taking over the school-book lists of 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., D. Appleton & 
Co. and Ivison, Beekman & Co. of New York 
and Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. of Cincinnati. 
The publication of educational literature had 
been the principal work of Messrs. A. 8. Barnes 
& Co. during the larger part of its career, but 
latterly it had devoted special attention to 
certain specialtieés—the manufacture of hymn- 
books, ink and steel pens—in which it had de- 
veloped a handsome business and to which now 
itis chiefly devoted. Mr. Alfred 8. Barnes, the 
original head of the house, went into business 
first in Hartford, Ct., in 1838, but later, in 
1840, moved to Philadelphia and in 1845 to 
New York. His first place of business in New 
York was at 51 John Street, and the house 
carried on its manufacturing here until 1880. 
Its publishing headquarters for many years 
was at 111 William Street, but in 1890 were re- 
moved to its present quarters at 751 Broadway. 

His first risk was a school-book, an arith- 
metic by Prof. Charles Davies of West Point, 
and he became the publisher of the whole 
series of Professor Davies’s mathematical 
works. He also brought out the histories of 
Miss Emma Willard, the eminent teacher. 
From the outset special attention was given to 
quality of work rather than to an author’s 
previous reputation and some writers, up to 
that time unknown, were started by Mr. 
Barnes upon successful careers. He published 
many text-books, such as the National Series 
of Readers and the Independent Readers, on 
which more than $25,000 were spent before a 
copy was sold. This series, largely by its fine 
illustrations, brought about a revolution in 
reading-books for schools. 

The Teacher’s Library of Professional Books 
also bore Mr. Barnes’s imprint, and so did Par- 
ker’s Natural Philosophy, Francis McNally’s 
geographical works and those by James Mon- 
teith. Among the issues of his firm also have 
been Dr. J. D. Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in 
Chemistry, in Natural Philosophy and other 
works, and Prof. Alonzo Wood’s botanies, 
Prof. J. B. Worman’s French and German 
series and Dr. John Lord’s Points of History. 
The firm’s list of general publications has not 
been long but is of excellent quality, inelud- 
ing the Atlas Essays, taken from the Inter- 
national Review, Mrs. Martha J. Lamb’s fine 
History of New York City, Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 
Bible Commentary, etc. In 1866 the publica- 
tion of hymn-books for use in church and 
Sunday school was begun and has been car- 
ried on successfully. 

In 1874 the house started the International 
Review, which for five years was edited as a 
bi-monthly by Mr. Henry B. Barnes, then be- 
came a monthly and was under the charge of 
J.T. Morse and H. C. Lodge, and since 1881 
has been edited by R. P. Porter and Henry 
Gannett. The house also has_ published 
Barnes's Educational Monthly and the Maga- 
zine of American History, which was founded 
in 1878. In 1891 the old firm was converted 
into a corporation, of which Mr. Edwin M. 
Barnes is president and Mr. Richard S. Barnes 
is treasurer. 


AMERICAN Ss. BARNES 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
DR. BOYD’S REMINISCENCES. 


The second volume of Twenty-five Years of 


St. Andrews, September, 1865, to September, 
1890, by A. K. H. B., the author of Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson and many other 
equally delightful books, is as enjoyable as 
the first, which we noticed some time since. 
This one covers the last half of the quarter- 
century, dealing, of course, with the experi- 
ences and observations of the author’s maturer 
years. It exhibits more conspicuously the 
writer’s genial and agreeable personality. It 
contains the chat of a warm-hearted, cultured, 
Christian gentleman, possessing an unusually 
large number of friends among people specially 
worth knowing and a perhaps equally uncom- 
mon fund of interesting experiences. He 
takes his readers into his confidence, much as 
one talks with his friends by the fireside in 


the hours of relaxation. Naturally the author 
himself is in the foreground, but there is no 
unseemly egotism. Naturally, too, those prin- 
ciples of religious and social life with the ad- 
vocacy of which he has been identified promi- 
nently are urged and with earnestness, even 
when most indirectly, but there is no unpleas- 
ant dogmatism. Indeed, the most genuine 
tolerance and liberality pervade the book as 
they have characterized Dr. Boyd’s career. 

The story of his life, especially when told so 
delightfully, would be well worth reading if 
it involved nobody but himself prominently. 
But it has been his pleasant fortune to know 
more or less intimately many of the most dis- 
tinguished men and women of the century, 
especially among the English and Scotch, and 
to have met many others in circumstances 
which have afforded him the most enjoyable 
reminiscences. Personally, Dr. Boyd is a dis- 
tinguished member of the Established (Pres- 
byterian) Church of Scotland, but his friend- 
ships know no limitations of sect or creed. 
With all these, therefore, the reader makes or 
renews acquaintance. There are but few 
other volumes so rich in pictures of this sort 
in which the prominent figures are persons 
who in one or another way have left an honor- 
able mark upon their times, and Dr. Boyd, al- 
though keenly alive to individuality and even 
eccentricity, has left no sentence recorded 
which can give pain to any one. Even the 
men from whom he has differed most stoutly, 
some of whom have not hesitated at times to 
abuse him roundly, are portrayed with a kind- 
liness which is as honorable as it is beautiful. 

The only way in which to afford a proper 
idea of such a work as this is by quotations. 
We therefore select a few which seem to pos- 
sess special significance. To many the late 
Canon Liddon’s views of the historic episco- 
pate, just now so much diseussed in connection 
with the subject of Christian union, will be of 
interest. Dr. Boyd says: 

Liddon expressed great regret that Bishop 
Lightfoot of Durham, lately his colleague in 
St. Paul’s, had written a well-known passage 
admitting that Presbytery was the primitive 
government of the Christian Church. Liddon 
very strongly expressed his belief in the Di- 
vine institution of Episcopacy. On this I 
quoted to him the saying of our Lord Presi- 
dent, already recorded, and said, ‘‘ If you want 
to make converts from the Kirk, pitch your 
claims low. For no man, with a vestige of 
self-respect, who has ministered and dispensed 
the sacraments for many years, will even listen 
to you, if you try to prove that he has no au- 
thority whatever, and that his sacraments 
have been a nullity.”’ I never will forget Lid- 
don’s reply, given with intense feeling: ‘‘I tell 
you, I dare not plead for Episcopacy on 
grounds of expediency. I see many objections 
to it. But I suppose that God knows best how 
His church is to be governed.”’ 

Dr. Boyd also quotes an extract from a let- 
ter by Canon Liddon to him, too long to be 
cited here, in which Dr. Liddon speaks in the 
same vein, but much more emphatically, as to 
the evils of the episcopate. 

In view of Tennyson’s recent death the fol- 
lowing also is timely. The author describes 
his meeting Prof. Bonamy Price of Oxford, 
the famous economist, at dinner, and says of 
him: 

He told us of an interesting talk he had with 
Tennyson in some public conveyance. He 
said much to Tennyson about In Memoriam. 
Finally, when they had to part, the great poet 
took him by the hand and said, ‘‘ Who are you? 
I must know who you are.” But Bonamy 
Price said, ‘‘No, I’m nobody,” and so went 
away. I think even Tennyson would have 
been pleased to know who it was that prized 
his writings so highly. 

In view of the severity of some British com- 
ments upon the alleged lack of impartiality in 
American judicial officials, for example in the 
commission which decided the claims of Messrs. 
Hayes and Tilden to the presidency, there is 
considerable significance in this utterance by 
Dr. Boyd concerning what he heard declared 
in a club composed of many of the most emi- 
nent London clergymen; : 

Iwas disillusioned. I heard it maintained 
keenly that the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council is not a whit more impartial 
than a chureh court, that the members of that 
mystic body vote according to their ecclesias- 
tical or theological bias and that the judgment 


often founds on considerations of poliey. My 
conclusion was that wherever there are hu- 
man beings, North or South, Episcopaler Pres- - 
byterian, there will be a great deal of human 
nature. We know that in the House of Lords, 
in a judicial appeal, such a thing has been 
known as a strict party vote, the Judges being 
divided according to their politics. ; 

Dr. Boyd once or twice met the present 
Bishop Phillips Brooks, ‘‘ the great preacher 
of the American Episcopal Church,” of whom 
he speaks thus: 

A great burly man, frankand friendly. With 
the bishop [Bishop Thorold, then of Rochester 
and now of Winchester] we walked to Victo- 
ria, Mr. Brooks being dressed like a respect- 
able gamekeeper or the like, not a trace of 
clerical attire. When I came to know him bet- 
ter I revealed to him my perplexity at his ap- 
pearance. But he said that on the street, at 
home, he was merely a citizen; when he en- 
tered into church he was duly arrayed. And 
he expressed a frank disapproval of profes- 
sional dress and of other things, notably of 
palaces, equipages and purple liveries in rela- 
tion to the Hierarchy. In fact, one felt he was 
a Republican first and resolutely. 

We can make room for but one more extract, 
which is too amusing to be omitted. It de- 
scribes an actual occurrence on an occasion 
when Dr. Boyd was preaching at a great an- 
nual choir festivai: : 

Of course the sermon was on church music, 
aud the newspapers stated that just as I said 
that music prepared the soul for the receiving 
of God’s Spirit and of uplifting spiritual intlu- 
ences, in that moment, by evil luck, the Salva- 
tion Army Brass Band in awful blast marched 
past the church, making a truly horrible up- 
roar. I had to stop and there was a general 
titter among the congregation. It was vain to 
ignore what had happened, so [resumed (when 
possible) by saying that that was not the sort 
of music [meant. Then we resumed the graver 
thread of discourse. But the papers stated 
that ‘‘ one of the most affecting passages of the 
sermon was almost drowned.’’ 

The volume is full of anecdotes and charac- 
terizations of such celebrities as Principal 
Shairp, Tulloch, Dean Stanley, the Macleods, 
Dean Wellesley, Dean Burgon, Sir Theodore 
Martin and Mrs. Martin, Browning, Dean 
Plumptre, Mr. Balfour, Max Miller, Mrs. Oli- 
phant and others, including archbishops and 
bishops too numerous to be named. It is one 
of the books, as the first volume also was, 
which one does not tire of reading from time 
totime. [Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00.] 

RELIGIOUS. 

Another volume of discourses by Rey. F. D. 
Maurice is called Christmas Day and Other 
Sermons [Macmillan & Co. $1.25] aud contains 
twenty-nine sermons, most of which were 
preached at Guy’s Hospital of which institu- 
tion he was chaplain. They are largely utter- 
ances of consolation and encouragement, and 
among them are treated such topics as The 
Kingdom Which Cannot Be Moved, The Chris- 
tian Covenant the Ground of National Eduea- 
tion, ‘Che Principles and Method of Christian 
Civilization, and The Hindrance to Christian 
Missions. The volume is as profound and also 
as practical as the others from the same source 
and there is less in these sermons which is 
likely to call out comment from those who 
hold amore conservative theology than that 
of the author.—The average Bible student 
forgets easily some of those details about the 
divine books which he gladly would keep in 
mind, and to many such facts need to be stated 
for the first time. Such a volume, then, as 
Prof. B. C. Taylor’s Outline Analysis of the 
Books «f the Bible [American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society], in which he tells the author of 
each book, its date, its historical occasion, 
leading topic, chief purpose, general analysis, 
etc., is well suited to be popular and useful. 
Fromvthe Pulpit to the Palm-Branch [A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.25] is a memorial of Mr. 
Spurgeon and contains five of Dr. Pierson’s 
sermons, one or two of Mr. Spurgeon’s own 
addresses and a variety of deseriptive mate- 
rial. Those specially interested in Mr. Spur- 
geon, and they are very many, will value this 
book, in spite of its reiteration of some things 
already printed. 7 Spey 

My Septuagint [Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00], 
by Rev. Dr. C. F. Deems, is so entitled because 
it contains what the author has written since 
the seventieth anniversary of his birthday 
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and it is inscribed to the memory of the sev- 


' enty men, their names being given, who have 


done him most good. The book contains a 
pleasant and profitable series of essays, medi- 
tations and poems, all short and to the point 


-andall pervaded by the spirit of hopeful, prac- 


tical piety. Such a volume, of course, pos- 


sesses peculiar interest for the author’s friends 


put this will be welcomed by a larger public. 
—Praying and Working [$1.00], by Rev. W. 
F. Stevenson, issued by the Order of St. Chris- 
topher, 185 East 15th Street, New York City, 


and introduced by Mr. W. M. F. Round, de- 


seribes the careers of John Falk, Immanuel 
Wichern, Theodore Fliedner, John Evangelist 
Gossner and Louis Harms. The idea of the 
Christian community as an agency of philan- 
thropiec work is emphasized and illustrated. 
The order which has published this bvok is 
such a community, intended to save unruly 
boys without the restraints of an ordinary 
reform school or penal establishment. Mr. 
Round’s introduction states that the order 
already has become a success. The book 
has both interest and value of a permanent 
sort. 

There comes now and then a book of which 
one says at once, ‘‘ How is it that a book so 
obviously needed and so admirably suited to 
supply its need never has been written be- 
fore?” This is what occurs to the mind upon 
examining Dr. G. M. Boynton’s little hand- 
book, The Model Sunday School (Cong. 8. 8. & 
Pub. Society. 75cents]. Plenty of books have 
discussed the same subject, or special depart- 
ments of it, but no one, of which we areaware, 
has covered it in the practical and strikingly 
serviceable manner here illustrated. It is 
enough to say that it treats of every point 
which can be thought of sufficient importance, 
and is what every superintendent and teacher 
and, indeed, most of the adult members of 
every Sunday school will be glad to have. It 
is the outgrowth of long experience as a pas- 
tor as well as of abundant study of the Sunday 
school work.—Rev. F. B. Meyer’s little de- 
yotional volume, Zhe Present Tenses of the 
Blessea Life [Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents], 
goes straight home to the heart, and by its 
freshness and force, as well as its spiritual 
penetration and pertinence, makes deep and 
lasting impressions. It will become, indeed 
it has become already, a favorite book for the 
closet.——Small Helps for Today [E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.00], edited by Imogen Clark, con- 
tains a text of Seripture, a stanza of poetry 
and ashort prose passage for each day of the 
year. There is nothing novel about the book, 
but it is well selected and pleasant for daily 
use.—In Daily Food for Christians [Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents] are a Biblical 
promise and also some other taste of Scripture 
for each day of the year. Twelve appropriate 
illustrations mark the months. The binding 
The book is among the pret- 
tiest and best of its kind. In the seventeenth 
volume of The People’s Bible [Funk and Wag- 
nalls Co. $1.50] Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker con- 


’ siders Hosea and Malachi, and concludes his 


study of the Old Testament after the same 
manner as in the preceding volumes. 


STORIES. 


The late Count Alexis Tolstoi—who is not 
to be confused with Count L. F. Tolstoi, who 
is much more widely known—left a historical 


' novel, Prince Serebryani [Dodd, Mead & Co. 


$1.50], which Jeremiah Curtin has translated. 
It is one of the most vivid reproductions of 
Russian national color and life which have 
appeared. It has todo with the times of Ivan, 
the Terrible, and it depicts the tyranny of the 
master, the misery of the subjects and the 
wild, barbaric life of the age, in which the 
utmost luxury and elegance were blended 
with the coarsest uncouthness in a truly mas- 
terly fashion. The story is fully worthy of a 
place beside those of the other Tolstoi, who 
still lives and is so famous. Too many Rus- 
sian terms remain in the translation, but the 
vigor of the story is so great that it suffers 
little from this cause. —-The Unknown Library 
maintains the high quality of its contents. 
A New England Cactus and Other Stories [Cas- 
sell Publishing Co. 50 cents] is the newest 
issue. There are seven of the stories, and sev- 


eral are decidedly above the average of such 
productions. The type in these little volumes 
is somewhat too fine for certain eyes, we think, 
but the stories themselves are excellent, and 
the publishers have brought out the volume 
neatly. Green Pastures and Piccadilly |Har- 
per & Bros. 90 cents], in the new and revised 
edition of William Black’s stories, is as enjoy- 
able as when we first read it. The appropri- 
ateness of the name is as undiscoverable as 
ever and Lady Sylvia is just as charming. 
This is the story in which the characters visit 
America and our readers will find special in- 
terest and, now and then, special amusement 
init on that account. 

The beautiful series of Jane Austen’s novels 
is continued by the issue of Persuasion and 
Northanger Abbey [Roberts Brothers. Each 
$1.25|. The peculiar charm cf this author lies 
in her style and in the graphic delineation of 
manners and customs in the early part of our 
century. An unsparing exhibition of the fri- 
volities of her own sex runs in a quiet vein of 
humor through the last mentioned book in 
particular.—Mr. W. O. Stoddard is one of 
the few men in this generation who know 
how to write a story capitally and his Battle 
of New York [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], whose 
sub-title is A Story for All Young People, will 
be read with the keenest zest by men and 
women who were young thirty years ago. 
The battle referred to is the rioting occasioned 
by the draft in New York City in July, 1863, 
but the author has succeeded to a wonderful 
degree in seizing and portraying the whole 
situation in the field and at home during the 
days before and after the victories at Gettys- 
burg and Vicksburg. There is no lack of 
humor as well as of pathos and excitement. 
The picture of the newsboy, Kid Vogel, hoot- 
ing into the ear of Respectability is immensely 
comical. 

Mrs. L. T. Meade’s Four on an Island [Cas- 
sell Publishing Co. $1.50] has adventures 
enough to suit the eager appetites of children, 
some of these adventures being wildly im- 
probable. The tone of the story is healthy, 
however, and the four English children, with 
their faithful dog Memgo, will win a warm 
place in many a little heart.——Another good 
English story is Mrs. Molesworth’s The Neat- 
Door House [Cassell Publishing Co. $1.50]. 
It introduces some excellent character stud- 
ies, its children are neither unnaturally good 
nor uncommonly bad and the proper catas- 
trophe is reached by a series of surprises in 
which the mean people are humbled and the 
good are made happy. Both the books just 
mentioned are well printed.— Kent Hampden 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00] is a story 
about boys and for boys especially, by Mrs. 
Rebecca Harding Davis. It is entertaining 
but does not exhibit the author at her best. 
It is overdrawn in several respects. 

All who love courage and devotion will 
read with admiration Mrs. J. W. Harrison’s 
Story of Mackay of Uganda, Told for Boys by 
His Sister [A. Cv Armstrong & Son. $1.50]. 
This is not a mere abridgment of the author’s 
well-known Alexander Mackay of Uganda. 
Itis new matter, but the same heroic, manly 
life is there, and the briefer compass adds, if 
anything, to the deep interest of the story. 
Every Christian Endeavorer ought to kindle 
his zeal at its pages, and every one who has 
imbibed the slow poison of doubt as to the 
value of missionary work will find here a sure 
antidote.——The narrative of this same mis- 
sionary enterprise is brought down a little 
further in Sarah G. Stock’s Story of Uganda 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25]. The book is 
adapted to an older class of readers and is not 
so attractively made up as the one just mMen- 
tioned, but it introduces some new facts and 
sets others in a new light. It is to be heartily 
commended; there is no danger of a super- 
fluity of such books. 


JUVENILE. 


Here is the annual volume of The Boy Trav- 
ellers in Central Europe [Harper & Bros. $2.50] 
by Col. T. W. Knox. It deals with exceed- 
ingly well-known territory, but the narrative 
is sustained entertainingly. The volume, of 
course, is modeled upon its popular predeces- 
sors in the series. Itis illustrated profusely and 


is sure to be liked. Mr. Harry W. French’s 
Around the World Through Arctics and Tropics 
[D. Lothrop Co. $1.50] attempts too much 
and is too.defiant of probability. Itis written 
breezily but it is rather superficial and sensa- 
tional. Yetthereis no harminit. It merely 
is not one of the best examples of its sort of 
books. It is illustrated. Prof. H. H. Boye 
sen is the author of Boyhood in Norway 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], in which are 
ten of his short stories, three of which have 
been printed already in Harper's Young Peo- 
ple. These stories are charming in themselves 
and afford a pleasant glimpse into the Norse 
life and are told admirably. American young 
people will relish them, especially any who 
have traveled in Norway. 

Doubtless Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
new edition of Hawthorne’s A Wonder-Book for 
Girls and Boys [$3.00] is the most beautiful ever 
printed. The paper and type are uncommonly 
good in quality, the binding is remarkably 
handsome, and the illustrations—which are the 
distinguishing feature—are designed by Wal- 
ter Crane in his characteristic vein and are exe- 
cuted in colors. Mr. Crane is pre-eminently the 
artist for the illustration of such stories as the 
weird, wild yet fascinating tales of the classic 
past which Hawthorne has reproduced in these 
pages. The volume certainly will be one of 
the holiday favorites of the year.——Some 
charming little people are described by Helen 
Milman in Uncle Bill’s Children [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.00] and a love story is told at the 
same time. Each element is good in itself 
but it is better to keep the love affairs of 
grown up people out of stories meant chiefly 
for the younger children. Barring this un- 
advisable blending, the book makes a most 
pleasing impression——The annual Sunday 
Reading for the Young [E. & J. B. Young & 
Co.] is diversified, bright, amply illustrated 
and suited to win popularity. Here, too, is 
the annual Babyland [D. Lothrop Co. 15 
cents], which will cause the very little boys 
and girls to open their eyes wide with delight. 
It is very pretty. 

Miss Lucretia P. Hale’s Stories for Children 
[Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 40 cents] con- 
tains simple lessons in morals and is offered as 
a supplementary reader for schools or for use 
at home. It is rich in useful facts about the 
natural world, and its higher teachings are 
inculcated so wisely and pleasantly as to be 
most acceptable. Such a book should be in 
use in every school in the land. A Modern 
Red Riding Hood [Frederick Warne & Co 
$1.25] is a stirring tale of English children, 
with plenty of incident and including some 
things which amuse and others which touch 
one. Its moral influence is excellent and the 
children are quite sure to like it. Susan 
Coolidge’s Rhymes and Ballads for Girls and 
Boys [Robert Bros. $1.50] has illustrations by 
several good artists whose work adds to its 
attractiveness, but its now grave and now 
gleeful sentiments and its musical but various 
meters would give it areal charm apart from 
any pictures. Some of these poems are widely 
known already, such as Going to School, and 
more than one takes hold of the mind and 
returns from time to time and insists upon 
being admitted and allowed to dwell therein. 
Older people hardly can help enjoying them 
as truly as the children. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


It is a very readable book which the Serib- 
ners have brought out entitled The Great 
Streets of the World [$4.00]. It is our impres- 
sion that we have seen its chapters singly in 
Seribner’s Magazine. They are about Broad- 
way, Piccadilly, the Parisian Boulevards, the 
Corso of Rome, the Grand Canal in Venice, 
Unter den Linden in Berlin and the Nevsky 
Prospekt at St. Petersburg. Rithard Harding 
Davis, Andrew Lang, W. W. Story and Henry 
James are among the writers of these papers 
and éach article is illustrated by a first-rate 
workman. The resultis a capital book. There 
can be no question about the claim of each 
street named to its place therein, although 
some are great ina sense very different from 
that in which others are.——A number of Mr. 
J. G. Francis’s contributions to St. Nicholas 
and other publications have been put together 
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in A Book of Cheerful Cats and Other Animated 
Animals [Century Co. $1.00]. It contains 
nonsense verses and stories illustrated with 
the most wildly ludicrous, yet natural and 
lifelike, pictures of animals, largely cats, in 
all sorts of circumstances, chiefly scrapes of one 
sort or another. It will delight the children 
and, indeed, anybody who possesses a sense of 
humor. 

A fine new edition of Dr. Francis Parkman’s 
fascinating work, The Oregon Trail (Little, 
Brown & Co. $4.00], is out, enriched by spirited 
and most appropriate illustrations by Frederic 
Remington, who has become a specialist and 
an expert in portraying Indian and frontier 
life. The volume is exceedingly entertaining 
and valuable as a narrative and a description 
of the West as it was almost half a century 
ago. Its popularity will be increased by its 
issue in this exceptionally attractive form,— 
Walter Besant’s London [Harper & Bros. $3.00] 
fills a comparatively vacant place. His pur- 
pose is to describe the buildings, streets and 
especially the life of the people, as an eye-wit- 
ness must have seen them, from early times 
down to the early part of this century. He 
has made faithful studies of the available 
sources of information and has written a 
graphic and most valuable book which will 
be of permanent interest. It is illustrated 
profusely and well. 

Marion Harland’s manual of housewifery, 
Common Sense in the Household [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50], has been a popular and use- 
ful boek for twenty-one years. This must be 
the reason why the present edition, just out, is 
called the ‘‘majority’’ edition. It has been 
revised and is bound tastefully.—The fifth 
hound volume of the Magazine of Christian 
Literature (Christian Literature Co. $2.00] con- 
tains the numbers from October, 1891, to March, 
1892, inclusive. Our readers do not need to be 
informed in detail as to its character or value. 
Mr. E. A. Anderson’s Anthems for the Use of 
Congregations [H. B. Stevens Co. 40 cents] is 
just what it claims to be. It is not for choirs 
only but for congregations. Simplicity, how- 
ever, has not been sought at the sacritice of 
either dignity or variety. These twenty-five 
anthems are suitable to be sung easily and to 
interest the singers in sacred music of a truly 
high order, and thus to do an important and 
ordinarily much needed work for religious wor- 
ship. Singing in unison is made prominent. 
The value of the book is vouched for in quar- 
ters where it has been tried, and it deserves a 
careful examination which will make its good 
qualities apparent. 
and W. J. Kirkpatrick form a firm of musica] 
colaborers whose productiveness would be 
alarming were it not for the ease with which 
such music as most of theirs is can be com- 
posed. The Organ and Score Anthem Book 
[John J. Hood. 60 cents] is their latest vol- 
ume. It contains some excellent productions 
and some which are not so likely ever to at- 
tain that rank. 


The October Presbyterian and Reformed Re- 
view [MacCalla & Co. $3.00] opens with an 
interpretative paper by Prof. E. D. Morris on 
The Eschatology of Our Symbols. Dr. Selah 
Merrill writes about Discoveriesin Jerusalem, 
dealing largely with the question of the site 
of thetomb in which Jesus was buried. Prin- 
cipal ©. H. Waller, D. D., considers Some Re- 
cent Theological Movements in the Chureh of 


England, commenting sharply.upon the tend:,, 


ency in some quarters to exalt the church 
above the apostles in respect to authority. 
The late Prof. C. A. Aiken, D.D., left an able 
article on The Bible and Criticism, which is 
published here, and Rey. S. W. Beach offers a 
study of The Church and Popular Amuse- 
ments. The editorials and book reviews are 
valuable and «diversified. — Romance [Ro- 
mance Publishing Co. $2.50] continues to offer 
its readers a well-selected list of short stories 
every month, the work of the best writers be- 
ing chosen and the magazine being issued in a 
very neat and pretty form. Two Tales [Two 
Tales Publishing Co, $4.00] also holds on its 
way successfully. Its weekly number always 
is attractive and rewarding. It is pleasant to 
look at and enjoyable when read—just the 
thing for odd quarters of an.hour, 


NOTES. 

— Mr. John Habberton has become liter- 

ary editor of Godey’s. 
ear 1809 was fruitful in eminent 
men. It witnessed the birth of Darwin, Holmes, 
Gladstone, Lincoln and Tennyson. 
Mrs. A. V.S. Anthony, the literary ex- 
ecutor of the late James R. Osgood, is making 
a selection for publication from his letters and 
papers. 

—— The Bookman states that Edna Lyall is 
“one of the very few novelists a serial from 
whom perceptibly increases the circulation of a 
magazine.’’ We easily can believe it. 

—— It is stated that Tennyson considered 
the best single line which he ever wrote to be 
one in The Gardener’s Daughter: 

The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm. 


—— It is proposed in England to sell books 

by the Automatic Library plan on the put- 
your-penny-in-the-slot principle. The Auto- 
matic Library has failed, however, as an 
agency for the loan of books. 
The Magazine of Art is soon to publish 
a series of authorized articles on the portraits 
of Tennyson, by his friend, Mr. Theodore 
Watts. His family have selected the portraits 
to be described. 

— Mr. Hall Caine, the English novelist, 
recently made an attempt to travel in Russia 
like an ordinary Russian emigrant in order 
to see facts as they actually are, but the hard- 
ships necessary to be borne fairly broke him 
down. 

— The Bookman has a pleasant and asome- 
what unusual feature, a ‘‘ young author's 
page,’’ in which questions are answered, criti- 
cisms made, suggestions offered, etc., in a 
friendly and judicious manner which is emi- 
nently helpful to literary amateurs. 

— Mr. Arlo Bates, in the current Book 
Buyer, says that certain holiday books of last 
year’s and this year’s issues have been trans- 
lated from foreign languages by a convict in 
the Massachusetts State Prison, who is finely 
qualified for such work and is allowed to do 
it. 

—— At the recent meeting of the Association 
of American Authors it was proposed to adopt 
the French plan for keeping a check upon 
publishers. It involves the use of as many 
autograph stamps as there are copies in the 
edition, each copy containing one upon the 
inside of the cover. To sell an unstamped 
copy is a breach of contract. Publishers are 
said to favor the plan. as 
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How To TEAcH WRITING. By L. D. Smith. pp. 
112. 50 cents. 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. New York. 
THE STORY OF JOHN G. PATON. By Rey. James 
Paton. pp. 397. $1.50. 
Hunt & Eaton. New York. 
FROM THE PULPIT TO THE POOR-HOUSE. By Rev. 
J.B. Hamilton, D.D. pp. 204. $1.00, 
The Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 
THE DIVINE ART OF PREACHING. By Rev. A. T. 
Pierson, D.D. pp. 156. 75 cents. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
MEMORIALS OF SARAH CHILDRESS POLK. By An- 
son and Fanny Nelson. pp. 284. $1.75. 
Government Printing Office. Washington. 
STATISTICS OF RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOR 1890. pp. 983. 
Advance Publishing Co. Chicago. 
THE BEASTS OF EPHESUS. BY Rey. James Brand, 
D.D. pp. 206. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
LA CIGALE CHEZ LES FOURMIS. 
gouvé and Eugene Labiche. pp. 37. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
THE LIFE OF ST. JOHN. By Rev. P. J. Gloag, D.D. 
pp. 98. 25 cents. 
Clemens Publishing Co. San Francisco. 
POSEIDON’S PARADISE By Elizabeth G. Birkmaier. 
pp. 305. 50 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
October, ART JOURNAL.—PORTFOLIO.—AMERICAN 
QUEEN.—PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW. 
November. CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.—OUR LITTLE 
ONES AND THE NURSERY.—BOOK BUYER.—SOCIAL 
EcONOMIST.—OVERLAND.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTA.—CHARITIES RE- 
VIEW.—LITERARY NEWS.—MOTHER’s NURSERY 
GuIDE._BooK NEWS.—SANITARIAN.—AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF POLITICS.—PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 
—LEND A HAND.—COSMOPOLITAN.—BOOKMAN. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


The Conquest of Granada. By WAsH- 
inGTonN Irvine. <Agapida Hdition. Tllus- 
trated with 30 photogravures. Each page is 
surrounded by a Moorish border, the de- 
signs being carefully copied from Moorish 
decorations. 2 volumes, small octayo, cloth, 
gilt tops and with slip covers, the binding 
decorated with Moorish designs (in box), 
$6.00; three quarter levant, gilt tops, $12.00. 


+e This sumptuous edition of Irvi 78 i ‘esque and 
romantic work will form a comy et bt ne Darro 
"was thes eading holi- 


By Ernest Le- 


Edition of the ‘Alhambra,’ whi 

day book of last year, and. of, whieh ‘a fresh impression 
has just been issued. Whilé uniform ih size and general 
style, the decorations, borders, illustrations and cover 
i for the “ Granada” are all entirely Ow and in 
new colors. = 


Scenes From the Life of Christ. 
Pictured in Holy Word and Sacred Art. 
Edited by Jessica Conn. With: 64 illustra- 
tions from celebrated paintings. Square 8yo, 
bound in white and gold, red edges, $3.50. 


| Minteette Measures in Relation to 
fectious Diseases. Comprising in 
condensed form information as to the cause 
and mode of the spreading of certain dis- 
eases, the preventive measures that should 
be resorted to—isolation, disinfection, etc. 
By Gro. H. F. Nurrauu, M. D., Ph. D. (Got- 
tingen), Associate in Hygiene ‘and Bacteri- 
ology, Johns Hopkins University and Hos- 
pital. 16mo (uniform with “Dust and Its 
Paya ”) 75 cents. 


*,* Notes on New Books, Vol. IIL., No: Rey 
sent on application. 


. 
¢ 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


At Sundown. 


A beautiful book, containing the last poems 
of John Greenleaf Whittier. With a portrait 
and eight photogravures from designs by 
E. H. Garrett. Bound in white and gold, 
16mo, gilt top, $1.50. : 


The Story of a Child. 


A charming story of child life and character, 
but not written for children, by Margaret 
Deland, author of “John Ward, Preacher,’’ 
“The Old Garden,” etc. Artistically printed 

“and bound in pink and silver. Also 
uniform with “ JohnWard” and “‘ Sidney.” 
16mo, $1.00. 


A Book of Famous Verse. 


A delightful volume, containing a great 
variety of the best British and American 
poems. Selected and arranged by Agnes 
Repplier, author of ‘‘ Books and Men” and 
“Points of View.’’ 16mo, tastefully bound, 
full gilt, $1.25; also in Riverside Library 
for Young People, 75 cents. 


Japan: 
In History, Foll =Lore, and Art. 
A book full of interesting information for 
young people about a peculiarly interest- 
ing country and people, by William Elliot 
Griffis, D. D., author of ‘‘ The Mikado’s Em- 
pire,” ‘The Lily among Thorns,” etc. In 
Riverside Library for Young People. 16mo, 
75 cents. 


The New Movement in Hu= 


manity. 

From Liserty To Uniry. An Oration de- 
livered before the Phi Beta Kappa Frater- 
nity of Harvard University, June 30, 1892, 
by William Jewett Tucker, Professor in An- 
dover Theological Seminary. 16mo, paper, 
25 cents. 


' Somebody’s Neighbors. 


By Rose Terry Cooke. Riverside Paper 
Series. 50 cents. This book contains “ Free- 
dom Wheeler’s Controversy with Provi- 
dence,’? which has been pronounced the 
pest short story ever written in America, 
and ten other stories. ; 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


WILL ISSUE 


$12,500.00 
In Cash Premium Drafts 
to its Subscribers 
IN DECEMBER. 
ANY LADY who would 


as 
HARLAND, JULIET COR- 
SON, MARY A. DENNISON, 
ELIZA K. PARKER, MARY. 
LOWE DICKINSON, CORA. 
STEWART WHEELER. 
MARY KYLE DALLAS, 


, f taining to woman’s 
% ; pales ais work and woman’ 
ri f pleasure can havesuch: 

i Alia & paper 
Ww THE HOUSEWIFE 
THREE MONTHS FREE! 


paper, and sending their name and address with: 
three 2-cent stamps to cover postage and mailing to 


> The Housewife, 8! Warren St., N 


~~ 


FOR CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Mother Goose’s. Christmas Party. By ABBY 
" MorTON Diaz. As popular wnerever known as her 
famed * William-Henry Letters.” Zhe only Mother 
Goose Drama in rhyme with songs and accompanying 
music. Easytolearn andveryamusing. A dainty gift. 
Postpaid, 50 cents. Send for complete descriptive Cata- 
logue. SEARLE & GORTON, PUBLISHERS, 
; 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


DIALOCUE AsD ORIGINAL 
EXERCISES for the Sunday School 
Entertainment, 10¢.. SKIDMURE 
& CO., 8 John St., New York, — 


ew York. 


The Congregationalist 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
Tennyson’s Poems. 


Illustrated with numerous wood engravings 
from original drawings by the best artists, 
with photogravure frontispieces, 2 vols., 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $3.00; 2 vols., 
12mo, white back and corners, fancy paper 
sides, gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 


Tom Clifton, or Western Boys in 


Grant and Sherman’s Army. 
By Warren Lee Goss, author of “Jed,” 
“Recollections of a Private,’ etc. .12mo, 
illustrated, $1.50. 


The Every Day of Life. 


By the Rev. J. R. Mitier, D.D., author of 
“ Silent Times,’’ ‘‘ Making the Most of Life,’’ 
ete. 16mo, gilt top, parti-cloth, $1.00; white 
and gold, full gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, 
flexible, gilt edge, $2.50. 


Daily Food. 


New illustrated edition with 12 photo-engray- 
ings, 18mo, parti-cloth, gilt edge, 75 cents; 
cloth, full gilt, 75 cents; French silk, gilt 
edge, $1.25. 


Milton’s Poems. 
Imperial edition, illustrated, cloth, full 12mo, 
gilt edges, gilt border lines, $1.50; library 
edition, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Hugo’s Les Miserables. 
Translated by IsaBpEt F. Haprcoop. 2 vols., 
12mo, fully illustrated, full cloth, gilt top, 
boxed, $3.00; white back and corners, fancy 
paper sides, gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 


Walton’s Angler. 

Complete in two volumes, with aJl the origi- 
nal 86 illustrations of Major’s edition and 
photogravure frontispiece, 2 vols., 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


Short Studies in Botany. 


By Mrs. Harpist C. Coorrr. Fully illus- 
trated, 12mo, $1.00. A practical demon- 
stration that botany may be made attract- 
ive to very young children. 


Polly Button’s New Year. 


By Mrs. C. F. WizpErR. 12mo, unique parti- 
cloth binding, 75 cents. A series of object 
lessons in spiritual teaching. 


Mixed Pickles. 


By Mrs. Evetyn Raymonp. 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.25. A piquant story, describing the amus- 
ing adventures of a number of bright boys 
and girls in a quiet Quaker farmhouse. 


Send for our complete Catalogue of new and im- 
portant publications. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 EAST 14th STi, NEW) YORK. 
100 PURCHASE'ST., BOSTON. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


SANTA CLAUS AND THE FAIRIES; 
or a Midwinter-night’s Dream. By Dr. W. 
HOWARD DOANE. This new Cantata is replete 
with easy melodies, Humorous Dialogue-Parts, 
Recitations, Effective Choruses, etc. Easily ren- 
dered. Price 30 cents by mail. 

KING OF NATIONS. ‘A new Christmas Service 
(No. 15) by the Rev. ROBERT Lowry. 16 
pages. Scriptureand Song. Composed with ref- 
erence to the present time. Price 5cents by mail. 

CHRISTMAS CROWNS. On the Kinder- 

arten plan. By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS ang H. P. 

AIN. Anew service containing motion songs, 
in connection with Christmas wreaths. Printed 
jn colors. Price 6 cents each by mail. 

THE CHRISTMAS KING, a Feast of 
Flags. On the Kindergarten plan. By Mrs. 
WILBUR F. CRAFTS. Suited to Columbian year, 
introducing flags of principal nations, ete. Printed 
in colors. Price 6 cents each by mail. (12 Flags, 
$1.18 by mail; 24 Flags. $2.36 by mail.) 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 23, contains 
a variety of beautiful original Carols. Price 4 
cents by mail. 


RECITATIONS FOR. CHRISTMAS 
TIME, No. 3. Choice, fresh, simple. Price 
4 cents. 


A large line of Octavo anthems for Choirs, ete. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CoO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 EH. 9th St., N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


*,* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


HINTS AND HELPS ON THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1893. By Rev. D.J. 
Atop D. D.,and Rev. JOSEPH D. BURRELL. 12mo, 

+20. 


THE GOSPEL OF GLADNESS. Sermons 
preached by Rev. DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D.D., in 
sac Morbie Collegiate Church, 1891-92. 12mo, 318 pp., 
“Versatility of illustration and a touch of Western 

dash and ‘go’ lend spice to the volume.”— Witness. 


WORDS OF COMFORT; or, Solace in Sor- 
row. By Rey. JAMES SMITH. Sq. 24mo, 64 pp., 40 cis. 
This book was a great comfort to General Grant on 

his sickbed, as evidenced by his copy, the leaves of 

which were marked or turned down in many places. 


CRUMBS OF COMFORT. By Mrs. F. A. NOBLE. 
48 pp., Sq. 24mo, gilt edges, 40 cts. 
“A rich mine of hope whose precious ore of consola- 

tion is a veritable treasure,”’— Observer. 

JOYFULLY READY. Sketch of Life of Harry 
Mac Inness. By his mother. 1l6mo, 202 pp., 75 ets. 


“This short and interesting story ought to find an ex- 
tensive circulation.”— Religious Herald. 


THE ESSEX LAD who became England's 
Greatest Preacher. The life of Spurgeon, for he 
young. 12mo, illustrated, 75 cts. 


A most delightful and interesting book. 


THE STORY OF JOHN G. PATON; or 
Thirty Years Among the South Sea Canni- 
bals. For young folks. By Rev. JAMES PAYTON. 
45 cuts, $1.50. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. An exquisite book- 
let, printed in colors, illustrated by eminent art:,ts, 
with a poem translated from the old German by } b- 
MUND C. STEDMAN. Gilt, 25c.; white leatherette, jc. 


FAMILY CHRISTIAN ALMANAC, 1893. 
Price 10 ets.; $1 per dozen: $7 per hundred. 


An Elegant Wall Roll. 


THE GOSPEL IN PICTURE AND TEXT. 
With 27 beautiful illustrations and daily Bible 1ead- 
ings. On enameled paper, #1. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
304 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnu’ St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 211, 213 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco, 735 Marke. St. 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO. 


WILL PUBLISH NOVEMBER 12: 
The Youth of Frederick tie. 
Great. 


By ERNEST LAVISSE, Professor at the Sorbonne, Paris. 
Translated from the French by Mary Bushnell Co-e- 
man. 1 vol., 462 pages, cloth, $2.00. 


M. Lavisse in this work has endeavored to depict his 
characters in their true light. Here is no palliation or 
excuse for the grave faults of King Frederick William, 
the father, nor any sentimentality in the method of 
treating the equally grave faults of his illustrious son. 
The work is written in a style that does not allow the 
reader’s interest to flag fora moment. Calm discussion 
of authenticated facts, keen satire and delicate char- 
acter analysis charm the reader on every page. Treat- 
ing as it does of the most eventful epoch in German 
history, the book will be of great value to every student 
as well as of fascinating interest to the general reader. 


JUST ISSUED 


England and Its Rulers. 


A Concise Compendium of the History of England and 
Its People. By H, POMEROY BREWSTER and GEORGE 
H, HUMPHREY. Cloth, 350 pages, $1.50. 


“The authors seem to have taken for their motto 
multum in parvo, since concisely and yet with unusual 
clearness they give us in about 350 pages all that the 
Seber reader cares to know or needs to know about 

nglish history from the earliest times to the present. 
We can commend it heartily, knowing it to be absorb- 
ingly interesting and believing that for the average 
reader it is much to be preferred to the more yolumi- 
nous, but not more authentic, works of the noted histo- 
rians.’”’ — The North-western Architect, Chicago. 


Columbus. 


An Epic Poem, giving an accurate history of the great 
discovery in rhymed heroic verse. By Prof. SAMUEL 
JEFFERSON, F. R. A. S., F. ©. S. 1 vol., illustrated, 
cloth, $1.25, 

“We cannot doubt that very many will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity this handsome book affords 
for studying the heroic figure of the renowned navi- 
gator and the historic scene on which his deeds were 
done in the more radiant light of poetic creation.” — 
The Standard, Chicago. 


Our publications may be had of THOMPSON, BROWN 
& C0., 23 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON, and other booksellers, 
or will be sent, postpaid, or receipt of price, by ; 


8. (. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago. '' 
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Christmas Music. 


Two New Christn s a taitas for Children. 
THE TABLES TURNED; OR, A CHRISTMAS FOR 
SANTA CLAUS.” 

BY ELIZABETH U. EMERSON AND KATE L. BROWN. 

Just issued,eniirely new. The plot is to give Mr. 
Santa Claus a genuine Christmas by the world’s chil- 
dren. It is one of the most fascinating cantatas 
for children ever published and just the thing for 
Christmas festivities, entertainments, young folks’ 


socials, schools, ete. Price, postpaid, 30 cents; 
$3.00 a dozen, not prepaid. 
“THE WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS TREE.” 
BY J. C. JOHNSON, 


A very charming operetta, with bright, sparkling 
music. The arrangement as to the stage 1s similar 
to an ancient Greek play. This little cantata will 
be very popular as soon as it is known. Price, 
postpaid, 40 cents; $3.60 a dozen, not prepaid. 


A NEW BOOK OF CAROLS. 
**SELECTED CHRISTMAS CAROLS.” 
BY A. P. HOWARD. 

Sitable for Sunday schools, Choirs, etc. Price, 
16 cents. 

Special Notice.— We have issued this year a 
groak number of new and beautiful Christmas 
Carols. Send for our Special Catalogue of Christ- 
nas music, which gives titles, prices, ete., of both 
new and old Christmas publications. 


Oliver Ditson Company, “St Boston" 


St., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOR CHRISTMAS EVE. 


SEND 5 CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY OF 
(A beautiful juvenile 


Echoes from Bethlehem. { exercise, muste ana 
recitations, for Christmas Eve, where a chaste enter 
tainment is desired in connection with the distribution 
of presents to the children. Price, $4.00 per hundred; 
by mail, postpaid, 5 cents each; 60 cents per dozen. 


WE HAVE TWO NEW BOOKS TO OFFER, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
(For Gospel Meetings and Young Peo- 
Gleanings. | lple’s Societies; also for Sunday schools, 
where it e desirable to use the same ‘book. It is the 
largest and most complete Praise Book ever offered for 
$30.00 per hundred, 
Send 35 cents for Specimen Copy in Boards. 
J | ‘il () ai] a or Sunday schools exclusively. 
ewe € rown ¢ | Asuperb book of new music, with 
something good for every occasion. Price, 35 cents each; 
$3.60 per dozen; $30.00 per hundred. Sample pages free. 


Address, 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


bright new Carols 

Christmas Selections anda Responsive Service: Best 

B Ones Postma School ae eee esa ae ele, eH 
aid. 


New Ch Ss £S 
The New Born King, ora" Responses Dreparea be 


. H. Gabriel. Price 5 Cts., Postpaid. Other Services, at 
fie same price, are, **Ohriatmas Joy Bells,” “Noel,” 
“Good Willto Men,” “Peace on Earth,” “The Ohriat 
of Bethlehem.” 

a Holiday Entertainment of 
A Christmas Reverie, Song and Dialogue, by ‘W. L- 
Mason, Price,10 Cents, Postpaid. 


The Wonderful Story, 3’oSsi Fa.Boeta, Pree. 
‘Juvenile Cantatas: 


“A Jolly Christmas,” by C. H. Gabriel, (Just Issued), “One 
Christmas Eve,” “A Christmas Vision.” “Catching 
KrixaKringle.” “Santa Claua& Co..” “*The New Santa 
Claus,” “Sante Claus’Mistake.” “JudgeSanta Claus,” 
“The Waifs’ Christmas.” Price, of each 30 Cents, 
Postpaid. 

“BETHLEHEM” a henttal cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Root, Price, 50 Cents. 

MUSICAL Vi OL for December will contain appro- 
priate Christmas Anthem 

Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on ap- 
plication. 

—PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co, The John Church Co., 
200 Warash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


OUR SCHOLARS FOR CHRIST 


An appeal to Sabbath School Teachers, 
Christian Parents and Workers ainong the 
Young. 


By REV. R. BALLANTINE. 


Paper covers. Price $2.40 per 100. 
Postage 26 cents. 


S2mo. 


Address orders to 


Hw. D. NOYES 
13} Bromfield Street, 


& CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


THE 
IMPLE 
PILGRIM Sicitsne 


SERIES 


A complete and carefully graded Series 


of Helps to the inductive study of the International Sunday-School Lessons. 


It Comprises + 


the following publications, each one of which is perfectly 


adapted to the work for which it is intended : 


1. The Pilgrim Teacher —a monthly containing matter of interest to Sunday school workers, 
and a thorough exegetical and expository treatment of the lesson. The very best of teachers’ helps. 

2, The Senior Quarterly — for adult members of the Sunday-school. Each lesson is helpfully 
treated by the inductive method, and the way to a scientific study of it is pointed out. Lesson plan :— 
1, Lesson Work for the Week. 2, Lesson Introduction. 3, Word and Phrase Studies. g Topic 
Studies. 5, Sid2-Light Studies. 6, Outside Studies. 7, Lesson Questions. 8, Lesson Themes. 
9, Lesson Afterthoughts. to, Seek-Further Questions. 

3. The Intermediate Quarterly — for the boys and girls. 
plan as in the Senior grade, but with entirely different wording. 

4. The Junior Quarterly —for the younger scholars. The lessons are treated illustratively, with 
pictures and stories and just enough explanation to help to an understanding of the lesson outlines. 

5. The Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper (weekly) —for the little ones. It contains the lesson text 
and story, questions with answers for home teaching, pictures and stories for Sunday afternoons. 

6. The Little Pilgrim Lesson Pictures —for youngest scholars. A card for each Sunday of the 
year, on one side an illustration printed in colors; on the other, simple queStions on the lesson. 

7. Home Study Slips — guides for the preparation of the lesson. Spaces for written answers 
show the teacher what the scholar has done. A valuable means of securing interest and home study. 

8. Written Reviews — examination papers covering thoroughly the study of each quarter. They 
are being used more and more widely with the best of results. 

9. Outline Bible Studies — Twelve supplemental studies about the Bible as a whole, its 
geography, history, etc. Just the thing to furnish a background for intelligent study of the lessons. 
One study in each number of the Quarterlies, or they can be had in pamphlets containing four studies 
Three parts ready — Studies I-IX. 


The lessons are treated on the same 


each —a year’s course. 


Why should your school use it ? We answer : — 
Because it is inductive, leading to a thorough study of the lesson from the Bible- 
Because it is based on a simple plan, the outlines can be easily carried in mind. 
Because it helps just enough, not too much or too little. 

Because it is accurate in scholarship. 

Because it contains suggestive and comprehensive questions. 

Because it keeps constantly in view the spiritual end of Sunday-school study. 

Because Others use it and find it the best. An uninterrupted increase of cir- 
culation from year to year testifies to the popularity and excellence of the series. 


Study of the Life of Christ. 


A chronological and 


inductive Study of the Life of Jesus the Christ, arranged in fifty-two lessons and in three 
grades (Senior, Intermediate, Junior), has been prepared for those who wish to pursue 
such a course. 
memorized in their order. 
ministry are clearly shown. 
with spaces for written answers. 


It is especially commended for its outlines, by which the facts are easily 
The characteristics of the different periods of the Saviour’s 
The textual helps are of the best. Home study questions, 
Finely illustrated, and with first-class maps. Each 
grade in one volume, 30 cents; or in quarterly parts, 8 cents each. Sample lessons free. 


Sunday-School Papers. 


We believe in the policy of fur- 


nishing first-class papers for the Sunday-school. Children will appreciate and be influenced 
by the best. 
and, above all, well edited. 


These papers should be well printed, on good paper, with fine illustrations, 
Such papers are: 

The Wellspring, for young people, but liked by old — full of entertaining and helpful reading. 
Every month a special number, as Easter, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Temperance, Missions, etc. 

The Mayflower, for youngest readers — large pictures, and large type. Just adapted to the little 
folks; every line understood and appreciated by them. 


SEND. FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE-LISTS. 


Gongregational Sunday-Srlool and Lublishing wire 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 
The Best Hymn Book 


DARKNESS &DAYLIGHT 


FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE, 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND PRAYER MEETING, 


GOspél Hymns Nos. 5 ald 6 


COMBINED. 


400 Pages. 438 Hymns. 
Music, 860 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 East 9th St.. New York. 


THE JOHN CHURTH 60, 


74 West 4th St., Cinn. ' 


‘or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 


A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘ In His Name’ in the fe: under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN OAMPBE Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman "Abbott, DD. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flash-light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selling book ever fa Agents Wanted,— 
both"Menand Women. 07 We Give Credit. Bxtra Terms 
and Pay Fr eras Outfit Nga & “Waite Ey pe os oe to 
A. D. ORTHINGTON & Hartford, ae 
Also 5.000 


WORTHINGTON'S Ki MAGAZINE 


New, Choice apeendidly Tilustrated Mon 
Brimfull of good things forall,— a #4 magasinater gw: 50. 
The Brightest, Purest, Best. and chee ous, lary 
Lwermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis B. Clark, and 
scores of others write for it. The ches over offe 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as al bag 
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News from the Churches 


MT. VERNON’S NEW HOME. 


The new Mt. Vernon Church, on the corner 
of Beacon Street and West Chester Park, at 
the Boston end of the new Charles River 
bridge, is built of light-colored stone. The 
auditorium is entered from Beacon Street 
through an ample vestibule over which is the 
gallery, and has transepts at the other end on 
each side of the pulpit. The organ loft is in 
the north transept. The roof and its timbers 
are finished in wood and the pews and pulpit 
are of red birch. The pulpit stands at the 
south side of the chancel, extending suffi- 
ciently in front, and there is a reading desk, or 
lectern, upon the other side. The chapel, with 
several adjoining classrooms which can be 
thrown into it, is in the rear of the audience- 
room looking out upon the river, and above 
this are a beautiful hall, the pastor’s study, a 
ladies’ parlor, a kitchen, etc. The building is 
lighted chiefly by electricity, and although 
very simple and by no means complete in re- 
spect to decoration is handsome and conven- 
jient, besides being acoustically perfect. The 
graceful tower at the corner of the two streets 
is to be surmounted hereafter by a gabled 
spire. Our cut represents the building as it 
will look when the spire is completed. The 
cost of the structure with the land wa3 $200,000. 

Mount Vernon has been blessed with pas- 
tors of no ordinary ability. Dr. E. N. Kirk 
was known as a pulpit orator the country over. 
The present pastor, Rev. Samuel HE. Herrick, 
D.D., is now just past his fiftieth milestone 
and since 1871 has been bringing out of his 


REV. S. E. HERRICK, D.D. 


treasury for this people things new and old. 


He graduated from Amherst College in 1859 
and from Princeton Seminary in 1861. Before 
coming to Mount Vernon he was pastor of 
what is now the Central Church in Chelsea. 
The church was dedicated Nov. 9. The 
clause in the service dedicating the house to 
the ‘“‘ promotion of brotherhood among men”’ 
was no empty sentence considered from a de- 
nomunational standpoint, for the audience con- 
tained representatives of many churches and 
on the platform, as participants in the service, 
were ministers prominent in the Unitarian, 
Baptist, Episcopal and Methodist denomina- 
tions. The different parts were taken by Rey. 
Drs. A. P. Peabody, Philip Moxom, Leighton 
Parks, W. F. Warren, W. E. Griftis and S. E. 
Herrick, the pastor. Rev. G. A. Gordon 
preached the sermon from the text, ‘‘ And on 


_ the Sabbath day we went out of the city by a 
_ river side, where prayer was wont to be made.”’ 


The situation gave opportunity for comparison 
of the church’s life to the river always flowing 
hy. Its impulse comes from afar and, fed by 


_ fountains and tributaries, it flows to its goal, 


the great sea, whence come the clouds, then 


_-the springs and streams again. God is the 
--souree of the spiritual stream. Of Him and 


throush Him-and under Him are all things. 
From the divine love our life came and its 


MT. VERNON CHURCH, BOSTON. 


course is thither again. He sends the sum- 
mons of His tidal love far into our lives. 

Situation, however, is secondary to the pur- 
pose—prayer. Prayer is the center of all 
church worship. The rest of the service is 
a gathering up of the answer from the Infi- 
nite to our appeals. The curse of all the 
Christian ages has been second-hand religion. 
Prayer brings into direct contact with God. 
What the outside world is to scientist, artist 
and poet, the spiritual world is to the Chris- 
tian, whose purposes are to investigate, imi- 
tate and bring forth a distinct creation of his 
own. 


A SEMI-CENTENNIAL IN FALL RIVER. 


The Central Church observed its semi-cen- 
tennial last Sunday. It was formed by sev- 
enty members who withdrew from the First 
Church Noy. 16, 1842. Five of the six surviv- 
ors attended the celebration. The church has 
always been active in the support of missions, 
in 1867 contributing more than $4,500 to chari- 
ties away from home. It has had a Sunday 
school almost from its organization, which 
had 728 pupils enrolled in 1880 and now has 
350, the average attendance about 250. Its 
mission school, the average attendance of 
which last year was 450, the mothers’ and 
fathers’ Bible classes numbering 275, after 
twelve years and a half, has raised more than 
$1,100 for charitable work. Rey. E. A. Buck, 
for nearly twenty-five years in charge of this 
work, reported much done in eyery direction. 
The mission has a large building of its own in 
the heart of the city. One or more of its mem- 
bers have joined the church at every cofmun- 
ion for the last fifteen years. A boys’ club and 
a kindergarten have arisen from this work. The 
church has had five pastors, Rey. Eli Thurston 
remaining nearly twenty-one years, dying in 
the field. Rev. W. W. Jubb, pastor since Au- 
gust, 1891, preached Sunday morning from 
Eph. 5: 32: ‘‘Tspeak of Christ and the church.” 
He said the church bad at the outset men of 
stalwart moral natures, and they had been 
succeeded by men who regarded their church 
with something of the sacredness and love 
with which they regarded their home and 
home life. Rev. Michael Burnham, D. D., of 
Springfield, pastor from 1870 to 1882, Rey. W. J. 


Batt of Concord and others gave addresses, 
and historical papers, letters and a poem were 
read. The present membershiy is 305. 


THE SOUTH ALABAMA CONFERENCE. 


The annual meeting of the United Congre- 
gational Conference of South Alabama was 
held with Bethany Church, Phenix City, 
Nov. 3-6. A member of the State Legisla- 
ture, Rey. L.’J. Biggers of Perote, presided 
ably. 

The caption of the program was Divine 
Services, and this seemed to indicate the feel- 
ings of the brethren as to the purpose for 
which they had met. Important business was 
transacted, but the especial features were ser- 
mons and addresses and discussions of matters 
of vital interest to the churches. The spirit- 
ual elevation and fervor of the brethren and 
their progressive spirit were profoundly im- 
pressive. ‘‘ They are Congregationalists with 
Methodist fire in them.” Their Congrega- 
tionalism sprang, as it were, spontaneously 
from the fountains of New Testament truth, 
and, unquestionably, they have the progres- 
sive spirit which is apt to characterize the Con- 
gregational brotherhood everywhere. This 
was illustrated in a three hours’ animated 
discussion of Woman’s Work in the Church. 
Traditional views and the general sentiment 
in surrounding communities seemed to have 
very little influence. It was repeatedly af- 
firmed, without dissent on the part of any 
speaker, that if a woman was qualified to 
speak to the edification of a congregation, and 
desired to do so, she should be encouraged to 
preach. It was felt that the times demand 
evangelistic efforts that will not be adequately 
met by men alone and that in reform the aid 
of women is indispensable. 

Rev. J. J. Stallings, general missionary for 
the State and registrar for the conference, re- 
ported encouragingly on the state of religion 
for sixty-three churches and 2,595 communi- 
cants. Special evangelistic services, attended 
by the blessing of God, were reported from 
every part of the State. The churchin Phcenix 
City, where the conference met, has enlarged 
its house of worship to double its former size 
and largely increased its membership under 
the pastorate of Rey. F. J. Estes since Rev. 
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W. G. Puddefoot visited them last May. Sev- 
eral churches reported new houses of worship 
in process of erection. 

The sermons were on the Gospel for All Men, 
Faithfulness to Our Trust, the Cause Com- 
mitted to Christians, the Unity of Believers in 
Christ, Obedience the Proof of Love and The 
Love of Christ for His Church. The pulpits 
of Phoenix City and of Columbus, the sister 
city across the Chattahoochee River in Geor- 
gia, were generally filled on Sunday morning 
by brethren of the conference. 

The topics discussed were: Why Are so Few 
Men in the Church? Congregational Polity, 
Temperance, Religious Life in the Home, 
Methods of Church Benevolence, Our Benevo- 
lent Societies, Sunday School Work and Chris- 
tian Endeavor. An unanticipated incident 
occurred at the conclusion of the discussion of 
polity. The pastor of a Free Will Baptist 
church of Phoenix City arose and said that if 
what he had heard was Congregationalism he 
was a Congregationalist, and he requested the 
conference to appoint a committee to confer 
with him and his church with reference to 
coming into the union. The conference com- 
plied with his request. 

Rey. William Shaw, superintendent of the 
S.S.and P.S., was present during the entire 
session, and, as is usual, contributed to the 
success of the conference. The welcome and 
entertainment of the Bethany Church were 
royal in every respect. 

One who has been in this work from the be- 
ginning is more than eyer impressed by the 
open door of God’s providence in the South. 
Our brethren here realize their opportunity, 
and feel that they have been called into the 
kingdom to aid in that sorely needed unifica- 
tion of the North and the South which the pol- 
iticians can never accomplish, and 'to assist in 
the solution of vexed questions which still re- 
maip among us. They see that time and pa- 
tience are required, and appreciate the practi- 
cal wisdom of a remark by Dr. Dunning in 
Washington: “There are contentions which 
postpone the solution which these contentions 
seek to secure.’? A wiser remark than that 
has never been made on the ‘‘ Southern ques- 
tion.” Wey Kantor OF 


THE GEORGIA CONFERENCE. 

The United Conference of Georgia has just 
held its fifth annual meeting with the church 
in Fredonia. The quiet, mellow days of sun- 
shine were like those of August in New Eng- 
land. The attendance of ministers and dele- 
gates was larger than ever before, and all the 
meetings were characterized by a spirit of 
harmony and progress. Theinterest and num- 
bers increased each day until Sunday, when 
the grove was filled with vehicles, the house 
was crowded and overflow meetings were 
held in a neighboring meeting house. Dr. 
A. F. Sherrill was moderator. A sermon was 
preached each day at eleven o’clock. The 
genuine and hearty fervor of Southern breth- 
ren is unmistakable. The geographical spread 
of the denomination in the State was illus- 
trated by the coming of two new district confer- 
ences from the southern and eastern parts of 
the State, where our general missionary, Rey. 
W. L. Jones, has had his special field. Steps 
were taken to reconstruct the State H. M.S. 
so that, it;shall more effectively reach, the 
people and secure larger, collections, The 
Women’s Home Missionary Union found it- 
self strengthened by new auxiliary societies 
in different parts of the State. Reports from 
the churches and Sunday schools told of 
growth. Reports were also heard from the 
annual meeting in Washington, from repre- 
sentatives of our other national societies and 
from the Sunday school and Christian En- 
deavor work in the State. Visiting brethren 
from the North were heartily weleomed and 
bore acceptable part in the meetings. Besides 
the preaching services on Sunday two mass 
meetings for Sunday school work were con- 
ducted by Rey. E. 8S. Tyner, State agent, and 
Mrs. A. F. Sherrill. The success of the con- 
ference meetings and the gains of the past 
year are largely due to the faithful work of 
State Superintendent McDaniel, in whose de- 
votion and prudence all have the utmost con- 
firlence. Bs 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Secretary George M. Boynton has returned from a 
trip of more than two months in the West in the in- 
terests of Sunday school work. He attended several 
State and local associations and other meetings in 
the Pacific States and visited a number of fields in 
California, Oregon, Washington and Montana, where 
pioneer Sunday school work is done by the mission- 
aries of the C.S.S.and P.S. Mrs. Boynton, who as 
editor of the Well-Spring has become widely known 
in the Sunday schools, accompanied her husband. 

Editor M. C. Hazard has also returned from a less 
extended trip, having visited Cleveland, Chicago, 
Grand Rapids, Minneapolis and other cities, where 
he has held conferences with Sunday school superin- 
tendents and others to discuss with them the lesson 
helps of the society. He reports a cordial feeling 
everywhere toward the society and its work. Most 
of the Sunday schools will continue to use the Inter- 
national Lessons, though some, especially in the pri- 
mary departments, will take up the study of the life 
of Christ, for which Mr. Hazard has prepared an 
excellent series of fifty-two lessons in three grades. 


Massachusetts. 

Mrs. F. N. Peloubet was seriously injured Novy. 10 
by a fall in the church building in Auburndale. An 
unfinished section of gallery railing against which 
she was leaning gave way and the fall of fifteen feet 
was broken only by a pile of shavings. 

An illustrated lecture on the Life of Christ was 
given in the Kirk Street Church, Lowell, Nov. 6, by 
Miss Melvin, one of its members. The story of the 
Lord’s mission was concisely told while reproduc- 
tions of the paintings of the great masters were 
thrown upon the screen, adding a new and distinct 
charm to the narrative. Dr. Dana repeated, by re- 
quest, last Sunday evening his address on Christian 
Unity. It has awakened widespread interest. 

The South Church in Ipswich receives $2,000 from 
the late A. P. Stone of that place, the income of 
which is to be used for parish purposes. 

The church in Whitman, Rev. F. S. Hunnewell, 
pastor, contributed $456 for benevolent objects dur- 
ing its last year. The Sunday school, which has 281 
members, took collections to the amount of $327 
during that time. 

At the Worcester Ministers’ Meeting, Nov. 7, the 
theme discussed was The Relation of the A. B. C. 
F. M. to the Churches from a Theological and 
Administrative Standpoint, the discussion being 
opened by Rey. H. P. Perkins. 

The Springfield Branch of the W. b. M. met last 
week in Springfield. Besides the annual reports 
and election of officers addresses were made by Dr. 
Pauline Root of Madura, Rev. L. H. Cone and Mrs. 
Joseph Cook.—The church in Granby has received 
thirty by profession and five by letter during this 
year. 

The ckurch in Hawley, Rev. Solomon Bixby, pas- 
tor, has been incorporated, and the pews in the ai}di- 
torium are free as are the sittings in the vestry. (j: 

The council which last week ordained Rey. E. H. 
Chandler and installed him over the Union Church 
in Taunton subjected the candidate to considerable 
questioning, but voted unanimously to proceed with 
the exercises. The sermon by Dr. T. T. Munger was 
a glowing tribute to the Church of Christ and what 
it stands for in the world. The Union people and 
their new pastor occupy one of the most important 
and promising fields in the city of Taunton and 
seem disposed to follow up their opportunity. 

: Maine. 

The Congregational Club of Portland and vicinity 
held its first autumnal meeting Noy. 14. Prof. H. L. 
Chapman’ of Bowdoin College spoke impressively 
from the topic The Foolishness of Preaching. 

The church in New Gloucester has just cleared off 
a debt of $400, through the efforts of the Y.P.S. 
C.E. One hundred women in the parish earned a 
dollar each and at.4,supper given by the Y. P.S.C. E. 
the remaining $300was raised by contributions. Ex- 
tensive repairs on the church building are now being 


_ planned. The pastor, Rev. H. G. Mank, preached a 


memorial sermon Nov. 6 and in the afternoon a 
meeting was held at which the roll was called. A 
large number responded in person and quite a num- 
ber of letters were read from absent members. 

The Andover Band co-operate in various ways in 
their work. They hold fortnightly meetings for the 
discussion of plans.——There are eighteen men now 
connected with the junior‘class, Bangor Seminary, 
twelve in the middle class and fourteen in the senior 
class. } 

Rey. S. D. Towne is iatakesting:: the Oldtown con- 
gregations on Sunday evenings by lectures upon the 
Pilgrim’s Progress illustrated with a stereopticon. 

Rey. V. W. Blackman has returned to Green’s 
Landing, Deer Isle, with health somewhat improved 
and is resuming his full duties. A fine communion 
service has been secured for his church. ~ 

The High Street Church, Auburn, observed, Nov. 
6, the sixtieth anniversary of the settlement of its 
first pastor, Rev. W. B. Adams. The present pastor, 
Rey. C.S. Patton, gave reminiscences of the several 
pastors.—The Pine Street Church, Lewiston, has 
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employed a church visitor the past year with good 
results.—The First Church, Bangor, is to employ 
Mr. M. O. Patton of the seminary as visitor. 

A bell for the new church edifice in Searboro has 
been given by Colonel Thornton of Boston.——A lot 
of land containing 5,500 feet has been given by Capt. 
A. Chase for a parsonage at Cape Elizabeth. It is to 
be built at once.——A series of Sunday evening dis- 
courses on Home-making by Rev. E. M. Cousins at 
Cumberland Mills is securing large and interested 
congregations. 

New Hampshire. 

The fiftieth annual meeting of the Concord Con- 
gregational Church Union was held with the First 
Church, Nov.11. This is an annual reunion of the 
Congregational churches of the city. It started at the 
leaving of the Old North Church in 1842and has been 
continued, keeping in close fellowship the mother 
church and the churches which have colonized from 
her. Hon. J. B. Walker gave an address, reviewing 
the history of the five churches and the history of 
Congregationalism for the fifty years. The First 
Church was organized in 1730, and for nearly one 
hundred years was the only church in town. The 
whole number who have united with the Congrega- 
tional churches in Concord is 4,148. Nine houses of 
worship haye been erected and four of them burned. 
Perfect harmony has always existed between these 
churches, and the union was at this meeting more 
fully organized for the future. 

Mr. E. G. Spencer of Penacook is giving a series 
of Sunday evening lectures on the Religious Teach- 
ings of Some English Poets. The introductory lec- 
ture on the Poet as a Prophet is followed by these: 
Herbert and Vaughan, Shelley, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, Browning, Mrs. Browning, Mat- 
thew Arnold and Clough.—Rey. E. M. Chapman 
preached his farewell sermon at Rochester Nov. 6. 


Rhode Island. 

Rey. J. I. Demott read a characteristic paper be- 
fore the Ministers’ Meeting, Nov. 7, on Memory and 
the Association of Ideas.——A company of the Boys’ 
Brigade is in successful operation in the church in 
Westerly. 

A series of union evangelistic services, arranged 
by the churches in Pawtucket, was begun Novy. 11 in 
the First Methodist Church, Baptists, Free Baptists, 
Universalists, Methodists and Congregationalists 
uniting. 

Connecticut. 

Rey. J. E. Twitchell, D. D., of the Dwight Place 
Church, New Haven, is having large congregations 
on Sunday evenings to hear his series of lectures on 
the early history of our country. The church is agi- 
tating the question of free seats.——At the Daven- 
port Church the People’s Services on the Pilgrim’s 
Progress are being used with much satisfaction.— 
Noy. 13 was quite generally observed as the day of 
prayer for young men, sermons being preached in 
their behalf.——Dr. Pauline Root of Madura ad- 
dressed the New Haven Branch of the W. B. M. at 
its meeting last'week in regard to her medical mis- 
sionary work. 

The New Haven ‘East Consoctitlonc: Bas voted in 
favor of the proposed améndment to the constitu- 
tion of the State conference providing for the repre- 
sentation of the local churches in that body instead 
of the local conferences as at present. 

Rey. F. G. Woodworth, president of Tougaloo Col- 
lege, Mississippi, gave an interesting address at 
the Asylum Hill Church, Hartford, Noy. 10, upon 
the hopeful outlook for the colored people of that 
State. 

Prof. W.S. Pratt of Hartford Seminary is giving 
a course of lessons in sacred music in the chapel in 
East Hartford.—The church building at Haddam 
Neck has been repaired and much improyed.—A 
new baptismal font of Italian agate has been placed 
in the South Church, New Britain, by Mrs. J. W. 
Cooper. 

The Eastern Connecticut Congregational Club has 
been reconstructed and the plan adopted of making 
most of its meetings practical discussions of swb- 
jects vitally connected with -_ interests of Congre- 
gationalism in its vicinity. : 


PASC OLbe ing 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The New England Church of Brock Rey. Alex- 
ander Lewis, pastor, bas been wonderfully blessed 
during the past year. The church attendance con- 
tinues to increase, the average being about 250, 
with occasional audiences of 600 to 700. The Sunday 
school 1s the largest in its history, having an en- 
rollment of 350. From its numbers fifty have united 
with the church since January. The total church 
membership 1s now 343; ninety have united during 
the year. The church'has also increased the pas- 
tor’s salary and paid off a floating indebtedness of 
$700. 

LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

The trustees of the Cleveland Congregational City 
Missionary Society held their quarterly meeting 
Nov. 8. Ten delegates, seven of them laymen, were 
elected to'attend the City Missionary Conference in 
Chicago, Noy. 15. Several new enterprises are— 
under consideration. Encouraging reports were 


of 
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made from the Detroit Street Mission. Special 
services were held last week.—Pilgrim Church, 
formerly known as Jennings Avenue, employs two 
Oberlin Seminary students as regular helpers in 
pastoral, Sunday school and boys’ club work. This 
makes six Oberlin students who spend every Sunday 
in special religious work in Cleveland. 

At the Cleveland Ministers’ Meeting, Nov.7, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott’s Evolution of Christianity was dis- 
cussed after a written review by Dr. H. M. Ladd. 
Mr. M. C. Hazard was cordially welcomed as a vis- 
itor and took part in the discussion.—Rev. D. T. 
Thomas, who began his pastorate at Madison Avenue 
Church, Noy. 13, is not a stranger in Cleveland, as 
he took his college course at Adelbert. He has been 
pastor in Akron for more than four years and was 
president of the city Christian Endeavor Union. 

During this year the First Church, Columbus, has 
received 103, the largest number in the history of 
the church. The number of infant baptisms, thirty- 
five, was also the largest for a single year. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 

The church at Osage is prospering and showing 
considerable spiritual power. The pastor, Rev. 
W. W. Gist, has conducted a large and enthusiastic 
Bible class on Monday evenings. The Sunday school 
has been larger than ever in its history. At nearly 
every prayer meeting in the last two months some 
new inquirer has confessed Christ. Twelve young 
people were received into the church on confession 
recently and two others by letter. 

The church in Clinton was never more prosperous 
than now under the care of Rev. Edwin More, Jr. 
The missionary offerings of the past year amounted 
to $250 and there were fourteen additions to the 
church. During the year the attendance at prayer 
meeting has quadrupled and there has been a large 
growth in the Sunday school and Endeavor Society. 

Bear Grove, a little country church, is greatly 
strengthened by the addition of twenty-three mem- 
bers, twenty of them uniting by confession at the 
close of a series of meetings conducted by the pas- 
tor, Rev. R. W. Harris.——Evangelist B. C. Tillitt is 
at Aurelia assisting Rev. G. H. Smith in special 
meetings. 

A class of young men and a class of young women 
in Burlington are studying Professor Ely’s Social 
Aspects of Christianity under the direction of Dr. 
G. D. Herron. Dr. Herron, with the help of a stu- 
dent, is to supply the church in West Burlington for 
a season. 

The Shenandoah church building is now lighted 
by electricity. Rev. George Peebles began his pas- 
torate here in August. His coming has been an oc- 
easion of great encouragement to the people. 

At Charles City, Rev. Charles Noble, pastor, a 
Men’s Service Club has been organized with com- 
mittees on stated meetings, church services and 
general work. Over fifty persons have united with 
the church during the past year. , 

Colorado. 

Mrs. H.S. Caswell of New Yorkis spending a lit- 
tle time in the State visiting the cities, towns and 
mining camps and speaking in the interests of home 
missions. 

Superintendent Sanders spent Oct. 29 at Creede 
preparing the way for Rev. M. A. Frantz of Norris- 
town, Pa., who has come to take charge of that 
work. y 


General Missionary Sanderson has supplied the 
church at Rico for two Sundays. This society is 
looking forward to the coming of Rev. J. A. Biddle 
of Hartford, Ct.——The many friends of the late 
Rey. Charles Uzzell, founder of the People’s Taber- 
nacle, Denver, have contributed toward a memorial 


pulpit, which was uncovered at the Tabernacle Noy. 5. 


Wyoming. 

The new church of Sheridan, Rev. E. D. Bostwick, 
pastor, was dedicated Oct. 30 with appropriate ex- 
ercises. Over $700 were raised, placing the church 
in admirable financial condition. The sermon was 
preached by Supt..A. A. Brown, and the dedicatory 
‘prayer*was offered by Rey. Samuel Weyler. The 
shandsome church building ‘is equipped with opera 
chairs and occupies the finest site in town. 


~ New Mexico. 

The church in Albuquerque, Rey. A. B. Cristy, 
pastor, met a severe loss in the burning of its 
house of worship, Nov.5. A fire left in the stove 
after a sociable is thought to be the cause. The 
building cost $12,000 and.was insured for $6,700. 
There was no insurance on the furniture and almost 
all that was saved was damaged beyond use. Mr. 
Cristy’s private hbrary was damaged also by smoke 
and water. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
: Washington. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Seattle Associa. 
tion convened at Houghton, Noy. 1, 2, with Rev. 
G. H. Lee of Taylor Church, Seattle, as moderator. 
An excellent paper upon Evangelistic Work, Our 
Need of It, was read, the fruit of which was the 
pledge of the association through churches and in- 
‘dividuals of $500 toward the support of an evangel- 
ist within 1ts bounds who should labor among the 


smaller churches under the direction of the home 
missionary committee and Superintendent Bailey. 
A committee was appointed to confer with repre- 
sentatives of other denominations relative to the em- 
ployment of an interdenominational evangelist to 
labor with the churches in cities and larger towne. 
The associational sermon was preached by Rev. A. J. 
Bailey. The topics discussed were: Originality a 
Ministerial Duty, Finance, Methods of Country Sun- 
day School Work, The Importance of Private Devo- 
tion and How Can a Christian Minister Best Work 
for the Overthrow of the Drink Habit in Our Land, 
The C.C. B.S. and the A.H. M.S. and the C.S8.S. 
and P,S. were represented. As usual some of the 
most interesting papers presented were by the 
women, on topics related to home and foreign work. 


The church in Ferndale, Whatcom County, dedi- 
cated its new building, Oct. 30. Large audiences at- 
tended the three services, every seat being oc- 
cupied. The sermons were by Rey. W. C. Merritt 
and Rey.J.V.Dimon. The prayer of dedication was 
offered by Superintendent Greene of the C.S.S. and 
P.S. The afternoon addresses were by Superintend- 
ents Bailey and Greene and Rey. A. K. Johnson. 
The sum of $352 was raised to provide for the last 
bills that the promised aid from the C. C. B. S.might 
be at once secured. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 
BLAIR, David G., of Canada, to Ransom, Mich. <Ac- 


cepts. 
BULLOCK, William, of Carsonville, Mich., to Pres. 
churches at Marlette and Lamotte. Accepts. 
Ee eg Coupland, of Freeport, Mich., to Northport. 
ecepts. 
DEWEY, Harry P., accepts call to State St. Ch., Port- 
land, Me. 
DEXTER, Frank N., of People’s Ch., Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Clinton, Wis. Accepts. 
FOWLER, Olin L., of Edmonds, Wn., to MacMillin and 
Rhoads Lake. 
HUESTIS, Charles H., of Wilcox, Neb., to Exeter, 
OWEN, Richard, a graduate of Yale Seminary, to Cherry- 
field, Me. Accepts. 
PAYNE, Charles A., accepts call to associate pastorate 
of Plymouth Ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 
PETTINGILL, A. G., of Boothbay Harbor, Me., to Lib- 
eral Ch., Yarmouth. Accepts. 
PURDUE, Roland W., State evangelist for Illinois, to 
same position in California. Accepts. 
REID, John D., accepts callto Great Falls, Mont. 
bere besarte of Boise City, Idaho, to Provo, Utah. 
ecepts. 
RON’ aN co fag H., of Wataga, Ill., to Vermillion, O. 
ecepts. 
ae LLS, Moses T., of Newport, N.H., to Croyden. 
ccepts. 
SCHOPPE, W. Gleason, of Charlestown, Mass., to Beth- 
any Ch., St. Paul, Minn. 
TREIBER, Daniel J., of Webster, 8.D., to Fairview, 
Kan. Accepts. 
WILLIAMS, Edwin S., of San Francisco, Cal., to Pa- 
cific Grove, Monterey. Accepts. 
YOUNG, Albert A., of Monona, Io., to Cobden, Ill. Ac- 


cepts. 

YOUNG, William E., of Lowell, Wn., to be missionary 
of the C.S.S.and P. S. in Western Washington. Ac- 
cepts. 

Ordinations and Installations. 


CHANDLER, Edward H., o. and i. Nov. 9., Union Ch., 
Taunton, Mass. Sermon by Rey. T. T. Munger, D. D.; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. T. C. Welles, C. A. Dickin- 
son, 8. V. Cole and W. W. Jubb. 

DAVIS, Hiram W., o. Oct. 18, Anna, Il. Sermon b 

_, Rev. 8. A. Harris; other parts by Rey. Messrs. R. W. 

~ Purdue, James McAllister and F. L. Kenyon. 

HILL, William H., 0. Nov. 1, Six Lakes, Mich. Sermon 

Rev. W. C. Burns; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 

W. Tuck, J. N. Taft and W. A. Hutchinson. 

SWAIN, Augustus C., 7. Nov. 1, Barton, Vt. Sermon by 
Rey. E. A. Goore es other parts by Rev. Messrs. A. A. 
Smith, 0. G. Baker, J. K. Fuller, Lawrence Phelps and 


¥F. B. Phelps. 
i Resignations. 


BAKER, Frank C., assistant pastorate, Second Ch., 
Waterbury, Ct., on account of impaired eyesight. 

KIDDER, Josiah, Clay, Io. 

MCKNIGHT, Henry C., North Guilford, Ct. 

NEWTON, William, East Gilead, Mich., and will spend 
some time in foreign travel. 

SMITH, William R., Correctionville, Io. 


Dismissions. 
be Hanford M., Park Ch., Springfietd, Mass., Noy. 


ll. 
a ese A. Lincoln, Central: Ch.,;Chelmsford, Mass., 
ov. 2. 


Gos ane ce 


Miscelianeous. 
ADAMS, L. P., who is supplying: the Second’Ch., Deer 
Isle, Me., was licensed by the Hancock Association. 
CHAMBERLAIN, William L., for several years secretary 
of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture and late 
hs of the Iowa Agricultural College, is now at 

is home in Hudson, and a valued helper in the church 
of which he-bas been for many years a member. 

EMERSON, Forrest F., who has just soul god. after a ten 
years’ pastorate in New ort, Ry Tiysvill go to: Missouri 
to engage in editorial and other literary work. ; 

GRIFFIS, William E., has. been appointed Dudlejan 
lecturer at Harvard University for this year. 

HALE, Edson D., is'supplying at Old San Bernardino 
Cal., a mission half way between San Bernardino and 
Redlands. 

HOYT, James P., and wife of Cheshire, Ct., celebrated 
their silver wedding Noy.1. The church gave a re- 
ception and services were held in the church building. 
About $500 in silver and other gifts were received. 

HUBBELL, F. M., is supplying the churches in Taopi 
and Elkton, Minn., in connection with his studies at 
Carleton College, 

KELLOGG, meg of Harpswell, Me., who was so se- 
verely injured last summer, is able to be in his pulpit 


again. 

LYLE, William W., who rosened recently at ses City, 
Mich., has received several invitations and a ormal 
call to remain with that church. He has declined, and 
will spend a few weeks in Chattanooga, Tenn., seeking 


rest. 
MERRITT, William C., whose address was given incor- 
— in the roll of council delegates, is at Snohomish, 


n. 

NOYES, Edward M., of Pilgrim Ch., Duluth, Minn., has 
returned from Europe. 

SHERWOOD, J. R. (M. E. South) issupplying the church 
in Hebron, Ind. , 


TAYLOR, William M., is appointed pastor emeritus for 
life of Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y. 
TOTTEN, Matthew J.and wife, of Harwood, N. D., wish 
to express their gratitude for the gifts from friends in 


Rhode Island. 


WATSON, Albert and wife, 


of Hampstead, N. H., cele- 


brated their silver wedding Noy. 2. Valuable gifts of 
silver and money were received. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Anniston, Ala., 10 10 Jenifer, Ala., 3 6 
Attleboro, Mass., Sec- Kymulga, Ala., 16 16 
ond, 14 14 La Grange, IllL., — 56 
Baldwin, Wis., 1 5 Leadville, Col. 6,17 
Barre, Vt., ll 20 Lockport, N. Y., First, 4 10 
Bear Grove, Io., 20 23 Lowell, Mass., First, 14 18 
Beloit, Wis., Second, 1 8 Lyman, Me., 3.3 
Bethel, Ct., 4 4 Malden, Mass., First, 8 16 
Birmingham, Ct., 1 4 Milwaukee, Wis., 
Brockton, Mass., Por- South, — 6 
ter, 2 4 Monticello, Io., 5 6 
Burlington, Io., 2 12 Montpelier, Vt., Beth- 
Burlington, Vt., 5 10 any, 4° 5 
Cheshire, Ct., 4 5 Morrisville, Vt., — 4 
Chicago, Ill., Bethle- New Haven,Ct., Dwight 
hem, 6 6 Place, 2; 
Douglas Park, 6 13 _ Howard Avenue, 3.6 
Duncan Ave., 6 12 New London, Ct., Sec- 
Ewing St., LS yo: ond, Suk: 
First, 3 8 New York, N.Y., New 
Forestville, D6 England, 10 18 
Grace,, . 6 6 North Pomfret, Vt, 5 4 
Lake View, 4 9 Oak Park, IL, — 9 
Lincoln Park, 1 18 Oberlin, O., First, — 21 
New England, 25 Second, — 36 
North Robey, 4 4 Ogden, Utah, — 45 
Oakley Branch, 6 9 Osage, Io., 12 14 
Park Manor, 4 17 Paterson, N.J., oe 
Pilgrim, 3 8 Petaluma, Cal., 16 17 
Porter Memorial, 3 4 Pittsfield, Mass.,First,— 5 
Redeemer, — 4 Putnam, Ct., First, 3.58 
Sardis, 3 15 Second, — 4 
South, 2 26 Republic, Mo., 6 6 
South Park, — 4 Rock Glen, N.Y., — li 
Tabernacle, 19 24 Saco, Me., 40ee 
Union Park, 5 15 Seymour, Ct., 5 8 
Workers’, 1° 3 Spencer, Io., SMS: 
Childersburg, Ala., 8 8 St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Columbus, O., East- South, — 3 
wood, 3 3 St. Louis, Mo., Aubert 
First 2 8 Place, yale: 
Mayflower, LS Central, — 8 
North, = 6 Compton Hill, 4 8 
Plymouth, 35 Memorial, 2G 
Decorah, Io., — 10. Pilgrim, ZS 
Dorr, Mich., 7 12 Plymouth, 3 4 
Fair Haven, Ct., Sec- Steele City, Neb., 9 iv 
ond, 2 4 Stratford, Ct., 2) 6 
Geneva, O., 12 14 Talladega, Ala., ae 
Glastonbury, Ct., 55 Cove, 305 
Granada, Minn., — 8 Taunton, Mass., Wins- 
Granby, Mass., 4 4 low, 2 3 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Tomah, Wis., 2.6 
Park, 5 14 Washington, D.C., 
Grand River, Io., Cy es) First, 14 23 
Grinnell), Io., 2 17 Webster Groves. Mo., 2) » 
Harvey, ii, 5 9 Westerly, R.L., boo0 
Haverhill, Mass., West Haven, Ct., 25 5) 
Riverside, 1 4 West Rutland, Vt., 4 4 
Humboldt, Io., — 3 Whitneyville, Ct., ash eal 
Hyde Park, Vt., 4 7 Winnetka, IIL, 4 3 
Indianapolis, Ind, Seventeen churches 
Fellowship, COLA) with two or less, 20 25 
Tronaton, Ala., 14 20 


Conf. 485, Tot. 1,057. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 18,638; Tot., 25,191. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The Methodists, under the auspices of their 
preachers’ meeting in Boston, are to hold a conyen- 
tion at the People’s Church, Noy. 21, day and even- 
ing, which will be otf general interest. It is to be 
a meeting in the interests of the Freedmen’s Aid 
and Southern Educational Society, and the ques- 
tions regarding the religious, social, political and 
educational progress of the negro are to be dis- 
cussed in which Christians of all denominations 


are deeply interested. 
sr 


\@-> The well-known title of “ Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary ’’ will soon become history, and yet 
it will be a term in all days to come full of 
sacred meaning. Through the action of the 
trustees it gives place now to the words 
“Mt. Holyoke College.’ Nov. 8, 1837, Mary 
Lyon opened the school, and last week 
‘“‘founder’s day’? was given up to a com- 
memoration worthy of the occasion. The ex- 
ercises in the Seminary Hall were varied and 
delightful. The addresses of Prof. J. J. Blais- 
dell, D. D., of Beloit College, whose wife was 
one of Mary Lyon’s choicest pupils, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone Blackwell, who studied under Miss 
Lyon, Miss Margaret Emma Ditto of Buffalo 
and Prof. Edward Hitchcock of Amherst were 
timely. Thé¢ corner stone of a néw building 
to be used for scientific purposes was laid by 
Mrs. E. S. Mead, president of the college, and 
an excellent address was made by Secretary 
N. G. Clark, D.D., whose rare visits to the 
college are greatly appreciated. The new 
building will cost $40,000, the alumne of the 
college and seminary contributing liberally. 


MEXICAN TRAVEL INCREASING.—Public interest 
in Mexican affairs appears to be steadily increasing. 
This is not at all surprising in view of the warvelous 
growth of trade between the United States and 
Mexico. Another important factor is the extension 
of travel, fostered by such excursion enterprises as 
that of Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, who will 
take three parties to Mexico the coming winter in 
special Pullman vestibuled trains, with dining cars, 
interpreters and all other first-class accommoda- 
tions. The first party will leaye Boston Jan. 17. 
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SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. 


—— The incidents of the recent great strike 

of miners in Victoria, Australia, compel the 
Ausiralian Christian World tosay : ‘‘ The prayer 
of all working men today should be, ‘God send 
us leaders.’’”’ ’Tis a prayer expressing uni- 
versal needs. 
E. L. Moulton, a retired East Indian 
merchant, who has been inspecting the penal 
institutions of this country as a representative 
of the British Prison Reform Society, says 
he finds our prisons much better from a san- 
itary standpoint than English prisons or 
those on the Continent. 


—— The extent to which ‘‘ municipal social- 
ism,’? as Hon. Joseph Chamberlain calls it, 
has been accepted by the London County 
Council is indicated by their recent decision 
to purchase a considerable mileage of tram- 
ways and to erect all their own buildings 
hereafter without the intervention of con- 
tractors. 


—— It is interesting to note that at a recent 
meeting of one of the leading medical socie- 
ties of New York City the essayist, an emi- 
nent physician, argued strenuously for legis- 
lation that would prevent the marriage of 
individuals inheriting insanity, epilepsy or in 
other ways incapacitated by physical or moral 
disease for the sacred relation of parenthood. 


— In New York City on Sunday afternoons 
2,500 wage-earners are now learning how to 
sing, taught by Mr. Frank Damrosch and his 
assistants, who recently conceived this plan 
of elevating the tastes and pleasures of the 
masses. The enthusiasm with which the peo- 
ple have responded and their facility in mas- 
tering the first principles have been most 
gratifying. ; 

— The effort of Rev. W. P. P. Bliss to 
bring together each week at the rooms of the 
Wendell Phillips Union in Boston, for a frugal 
supper and subsequent conversation, repre- 
sentative trades-unionists and clergymen is 
one that deserves imitation, for it has already 
proved successful in bridging a chasm that 
needs closing and it tends to produce a better 
mutual understanding. 


At the recent Glasgow Labor Con- 
gress the president,in his opening address, 
deprecated ‘‘ any extension of Sunday labor or 
the opening of museums and other public in- 
stitutions on a Sunday.’’ For purely material 
reasons laboring men the world over should, 
and as arule do, oppose Sunday labor, which 
is prompted by greed and is not to be justified 
as works of mercy and necessity. 


— While English building loan assccia- 
tions just now are under a cloud, owing to the 
recent disastrous failures due to dishonesty, 
it is pleasant to contemplate the steady growth 
of the idea in this country and the exemption 
from dishonesty which all associations in all 
of our States enjoy. As illustrating the 
growth of the associations California may be 
cited. In 1882 there were only eleven in the 
State. Now there are 130 custodians of over 
$16,000,000 of the earnings of the thrifty Cali- 
fornians. 

—— Two facts seem to be established by the 
experience of Massachusetts in advertising the 
abandoned farms of the State, viz., the de- 
mand for them comes from people who intend 
to work the farms.as.farms, not abide on them 
as summer homes, and the demand does not 
come from the cities with enough strength to 
indicate any drift from the cities back to the 
country. Of 339 farms advertised last year 
forty-one have been sold, and the owners of 
146 wish to have the description renewed in 
the next report. 


— The bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in their recent pastoral letter, ex- 
pressed the conviction ‘‘ that much, if not. all, 
of the looseness with which the marriage bond 
is treated in legislation and practice is due to 
the first falsehood, which considers the indi- 
vidual as the unit of human society and de- 
mands, therefore, that the motive of all civil 
arrangements shall be the pleasure and con- 
tentment of the individual.’? Much of recent 
divorce legislation they consider to be, ‘‘ not 
only an outrage-wpon the Christian conscious- 


ness but upon the inherited race consciousness 
of our people.’”’ 


—— The City Improvement Society of New 
York, 126 East Twenty-third Street, by unceas- 
ing application has compelled a reformation 
among the hackmen of the city whereby the 
old fleecing process has been suppressed; it 
has aided in securing electric lights for the 
uptown avenues; it has compelled dry goods 
firms and express companies which blocked 
sidewalks with their merchandise to respect 
the rights of pedestrians; it has compelled the 
prosecution of individuals who litter the 
streets with newspapers, and conductors of 
horse cars who have disregarded passengers’ 
rights have been reported and their discharge 
secured. 


—In July, 1889, when trade was at its 
best, the owners of the Rother Iron Works, 
near Sheffield, Eng., without solicitation on the 
part of its operatives, granted a ten per cent. 
advance of wages. The employés expressed 
their gratitude and at the same time promised 
“‘that should our employers at any future 
period deem it necessary to reduce our wages 
to enable them to compete we shall be happy 
to reciprocate.’? This pledge the men have 
just kept, voluntarily conceding a ten per 
cent. reduction. As a result the firm pledges 
to restore the ten per cent. as soon as trade 
warrants it. It is almost unnecessary to add 
that ‘‘ boycott,’ ‘‘ walking delegate’? and sim- 
ilar terms are obsolete in Rotherham. 


— Hon. Charles Francis Adams in his 
latest work, Three Episodes in Massachusetts, 
shows how little ground there is for pessimism 
as one contrasts the amount of pauperism and 
crime in the past with that of the present. He 
shows that the relative amount spent on the 
care of the poor in the town of Braintree in 
1770 was nearly five times as large as it was 
in the same territory in 1870, and this cannot 
be interpreted as indicating that the people 
were five times more generous then than now 
for he affirms ‘‘ that the charity of those ear- 
lier days was cold. Indeed, anything colder 
could not well be conceived. It acknowledged 
to the poor and the unfortunate a right to live 
and that was all.” 


The Social Economist (November) be- 
lieves the time has come when organized labor 
ought to claim the privileges of incorporation 
accorded to organized capital. It suggests 
that it would benefit not only working men 
but society if they would appear before legis- 
lators and say: ‘‘Give us a charter that will 
give us the right of organization and power 
of attorney for our own interests and we will 
accept this charter on condition of its forfeiture 
if we, or our agents, are convicted of blood- 
shed, arson, violence or malicious mischief 
destructive of the liberty of citizens and re- 
strictive of their pursuit of happiness.’’ The 
result would be ‘‘that capital, when a com- 
pulsory arbitration law was proposed, could 
not say, ‘Compulsory arbitration is unjust, 
for labor is not responsible while we are. 
There is no guarantee that labor will abide by 
the result of the arbitration if it loses its 
case.’ ”” 


— For a complete understanding of the 
theory underlying university settlement work 
in this country the reader need go no further 
than to the October and November Forum, with 
their articles by Miss Jane Addams of Hull 
House, Chicago, and to the October Andover 
Review, with its articles by Mr. Robert A. 
Woods and Miss VidaScudder. Miss Addams 
says of the movement: 


It is an attempt to relieve, at the same time, 
the over-accumulation at one end of society 
and the destitution at the other, butit assumes 
that this over-accumulation and destitution 
are most sorely felt in the things that pertain 
to social and educational advantage. From 
its very nature it can stand for no political or 
social propaganda. It must, in a sense, give 
the warm welcome of an inn to all such prop- 
aganda, if perchance one of them be found an 
angel. The one thing to be dreaded in the set- 
tlement is that it lose its flexibility, its power 
of quick adaptation, its readiness to change 
its methods as its environment may demand. 
It must be open to conviction and must have 
a deep and abiding sense of tolerance. It must’ 
be hospitable and ready for experiment. © - 


CALENDAR. 
National Prison Congress, Baltimore, Dec. 3-8. — 
National University Extension Conference, Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 29, 30. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
ure inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Noy. 21, 
10 A.M. The Sunday Protective League. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYEK MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missious. every Friday at 1] a. M. 

MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, City 
Hall, Springfield, Nov. 25, 26. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVEN- 
TION, Pilgrim Church, Worcester, Noy, 24, 30. Opening 
session on Tuesday evening, with addresses by Rey. Dr. 
J. L. Huribut and B. F. Jacobs. Each Sunday school in 
the State is entitled to send pastor, superintendent and 
three delegates. Reduced rates on railroads and at 
hotels on application to J. N. Dummer, 5) Bromfield 
Street, Boston. 


CHURCHES wishing to secure supplies, candidates, 
evangelists or missionaries may apply to the Evangelistic 
Association of New England, J. E. Gray, Secretary, 7 
Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD UF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. : 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOcIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev, Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 4. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD 
FIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
rene 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
c1IETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D.. Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Tl. William i. Hubbard. 
Treasurer, ‘‘ The Rookery,’’ Chicago, Ill. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. Mr. George M. Herrick, 
oe, Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in- 
Jharge. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, See.; E. A. Studley. Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston: T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field See., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University. Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 


ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Tho Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts ef Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; HE. Law- 
pouee Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, 

oston. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregaticnal House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, YM. GA. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
Ae Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

vity. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad}; provides libraries for outgoimg ves-~ 
sels; publishes the Salor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S ERIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 175 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; fufnishes lozr Jipraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel CS day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions to sustain its 
work are solicited, and remittances may be sent to B. 8. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Congrega- 
tional House. Contributions of second-hand clothing, 
weekly papers and monthly magazines a!so solicited, 
and may be sent to the chapel, 175 Hanover Street. 

ey, ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 
GEORGE GOULD, Jreasurer. 
BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
. Congregational House, Boston. 


TOPICS AND READINGS. 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS. 


Nov. 20-26. How SPIRITUAL POWER GROWS. Matt. 
13: 33; Eph. 6: 10-18; Phil. 3: 7-14. (See editorial article 


page 441.) 

Y. P. S.C. E. Nov. 27-Dec. 3. How To Be Lights in the 
hab ES Acts 18: 47; Eph. 5: 5-8. (See editorial article, 
page 457.) : 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS, Noy, 26-Dee, 3. 


S. Luke 17. W. Ps. 146. 
M. 1 Chron. 16; 7-36. T. Ps. 147. t 
7. Ps. 145. F. Ps, 148, 

S. Ps. 149, 150. 


TOPICS and READINGS from “The Congregation-_ 


alist’? HANDBOOK FOR 1892; 100 copies $1.25, 


OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- | 


Object: to» 
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Mr. Norton’s early services as a teacher were asso- 
ciated with a lifelong interest in educational matters. 
He was at one time superintendent of teachers’ insti- 
tutes for Connecticut and went over the State in that 
service, holding institutes in central localities.. He used 
his official and personal influence largely toward the 
establishing of high schools in the country towns. 
Since retiring from the active work of a pastor he 
has written the historical portion of a large volume 
containing the history and genealogy of the town of 
Fitzwilliam, N. H., and has propntee for county histo- 
ples ee historical sketches of Athol and of 

atick. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


ALDEN—ALLEN—In Boston, Nov. 1, by Rev. John M. 
Greene, D. D., of Lowell, George A. Alden of Water- 
town, Mass., and Susie W. Allen, daughter of the late 
Dr. Nathan Allen of Lowell, 

BROWN—SCHOEN—In Ortonville, Minn., Nov. 9, by 
Rey. Herman P. Fisher, Carlton A. Brown of Appleton 
and Christina A. Schoen of Ortonville. 


EMERSON—SMITH—In Boston, Oct. 19, by Rev. N. Mr. Norton was a diligent student, a faithful and sym- 
Boynton, George H. Emerson and Carolyn C., daughter Raihete pastor, an earnest and impressive preacher. 
of Thomas P. Smith, all of Boston. No one could doubt the sincerity of his piety and the 


JESSOME—MACE—In Rye, N.H.. Nov. 10, by Rev. 
J. K. Aldrich, Joseph H. Jessome and Lillian Mace, 
both of Rye. 

PARSONS—LOCKE~—In Rye, N. H., Nov. 9, by Rey. J. K. 
aoe Thomas W. Parsons and M. Kate Locke, all 
of Rye. 


loyalty of his allegiance to his Heavenly Master. He 
bore on his heart the interests of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom. Though never enjoying robust health he filled a 
long life with active service, laboring with hardly dimin- 
ished vigor beyond the limit of fourscore years. 
Through a painful illness he quietly maintained his 
Christian faith and hope. With no rapturous visions, 
<= with no triumphant experiences, but with calm trust in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, he looked forward to the end 
and gave dying testimony to the sustaining power of 
divine grace. G. M. A. 


Deaths. 
(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


ABBOT—In Lansing, Mich., Nov. 6, Rev. Theophilus C. 
Abbot. He was for many years connected with the 
State Agricultural College in Michigan, for fifteen 
years holding the position of president. Although 
ordained to the ministry he never held a permanent 
Per onee confining himself to pulpit supplies and re- 
igious work in the college. 

EASTMAN—In Boston, Noy. 7, Edmund Tucker East- 
man, M. D., aged 72 yrs., 1 d. 

NORTON—In Natick, Nov. 3, John F. Norton, aged 83 
yes. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeting five lines (eght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion, Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 

Rev. H. K. Craig is ready tc oply pulpits during 
the winter when desired. Address, Falmouth, Mass. 

Wanted.—By a Christian lady of education and re- 
finement a position as housekeeper. No objection to 
young children. Address for particulars, “A 1,” office of 
Congregationalist. 


Whe address of John Allender is 121 West Divinity 
Hall, New Haven, Ct. 


CLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The post- 
age is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed. 


SS wi 
Mr. Herman Hicks 
Of Rochester, N. Y. 


Deaf for a Year 


Caused by 


Catarrh in the Head 


Catarrh is a CONSTITUTIONAL disease, 
and requires a CONSTITUTIONAL REMEDY 
like Hood's Sarsaparilla to cure it. Read: 

“Three years ago, as a result of catarrh, I 


entirely lost my hearing and was deaf for more 
than ayear. I tried various things to cure it, 


REV. JOHN FOOTE NORTON. 


Mr. Norton died at Natick, Mass., Nov. 3, at the age of 
eighty-three. He leaves a widow and one son, Prof. 
Lewis M. Norton of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 3 

Mr. Norton was born in Goshen, Ct.. Sept. 8, 1809. He 
entered Yale College in 1829 but after two years was 
obliged to leave on account of ill health. His théolog- 
ical studies were at East Windsor Seminary, where he 
graduated in 1837. Afterteaching in different academies 
in Connecticut for several years he was ordained and 
installed at Milton, Ct., Oct. 23, 1844. He was after- 
wards the first pastor of the Porter Chureh in North 


Bridgewater (now Brockton), Mass. His longest pas- 
torate was from 1852 to 1867 in Athol, Mass., where he 
is still greatly beloved and where his remains will rest. 
His labors in Athol were eminently successful and the 
church was much enlarged under his ministry. Other 
fields of his ministerial service were Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
West Yarmouth, Mass., and Hubbardston, Mass., where 
he completed his labors in 1883. In his later years he 
had his home in Natick, where he identified himself 
with all the activities of the church and the community, 
keeping in sympathy with the younger life around him 
and maintaining to the last lively interest in public 
affairs. In 1848 he received the honorary degree of A. M. 
from Yale College. 


The Century Magazine 
Harper’s Magazine... 
Atlantic Monthly... 
Seribner’s Magazin 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
American Agriculturist, 
Harper’s Weekly....... 
og Bazar..... 
Public Opinion.......... 
Harper’s Young People.. 
St INICNOS zi... 2- css 
Wide Awake.. 
Our Little Ones... 
Review of Reviews.. 


and had several physicians attempt it, but no 
improvement was apparent. I could distin- 
guish mo sound. I was intending putting 
myself under the care of a specialist when 
some one suggested that possibly Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla would do me some good. I began 
taking it without the expectation of any lasting 
help. Tomy surprise and great joy I found 
when LI had taken three bottles that my hear- 
img was returning. I kept on till I had 
taken three more. It is now over a year and L 
can hear perfectly well. Iam troubled but 


very little with the catarrh. I consider this a 
remarkable case, and cordially recommend 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


to all who have catarrh.’”’”_ HERMAN HIcKs, 30 
Carter Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOOD’S PILLS are purely vegetable, and do 
not purge, pain or gripe. Sold’by all druggists. 


, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Best quality Pure Copper and Tin 
CHIMES, PEALS AND BELLS 


Most favorably known for overS0 yrs 
The VANDUZEN & TIFT CO.Cincinnati.O 


INZINWAT! BELL FOUNDRY@ 
INNATI, OHIO. 


see BME DO ELL 


CH SCHOOL. FIRE ALARM &¢ 
Qatalogue wan eboo eetimonials. Prices and terms FREE. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N.Y, BELLS, 


= For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimay 
and Peals. For more than half a centur ‘ 
noted for superiority over all others. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


Thanksgiving Table China 
and Glass. 


_ We have placed on sale new designs of wares just landed, completing desirable 
.ines in 
Dinner Sets ($8 up to $500). 
Salad Sets ($5 wp to $50). 
Pudding Sets ($2 up to $35). 
Ice Cream Sets ($3 up to $75). 
Game Sets ($12 wp to $175). 
Fish Sets ($5 wp to $175). 


Oyster Plates ($3 up to $50 doz.). GHURGH BELL CHIMES 
Soup Sets (50 kinds to choose from, $5 to $75). PURC URED EP Ra kel fo chic World 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
VMcSHANE BELL FOUNORY,. BALTIMORE. MY 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE €& CO. 
Manutacture bells of every description, sing!e or chimes: 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELLE CO., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


' 

Ps eee 

(a=) In connection with our wholesale 

business we areaccustomed 
tosellCA R PETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 

i eh i] solicit correspondence. 


A. D. Coffee Sets ($2 to $90). 
s-inch Bread and Butter Plates ($1 wp to $30 doz.). 

Sets or matchings to old sets, Old Blue Canton China, Dresden Blue Onion, 
Canton, Medallion, Mintons, Wedgwoods and Copelands, old standard patterns 
and upward of 30 new ones, including the best product of domestic potteries. 

Table and Sideboard Glassware, both foreign and domestic, both in crystal 
and rich gilt Vienna ; also old sets matched to order. * 

Plant Pots and Pedestals and Banquet Lamps in largest variety. 

Richly Gilded Vases for long stem flowers. 

One price in plain figures and we are not undersold if we know it. 


_ Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, xii) 
China, Class and Lamps, JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CC, 


: WHOLESALE AND RETAIL . 5 Fi (Seven Floors), Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 


120 FRANKLIN. - G58 Washington St, QRBS'S., 


A) 


Bosioa. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The report of the West End Street Railway 
Co. of Boston, covering operations for the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1892, has an interest 
for amuch larger class of investors than the 
immediate stockholders of this company. The 
latter may congratulate themselves on the ex- 
cellent showing presented. Their large divi- 
dends (10 per cent.) have been earned and a 
small balance beyond. Gross earnings show 
the anticipated regular increase, while the ap- 
parent cost of handling the traffic exhibits an 
equally positive tendency to decrease. It has 
been questioned by many if it was wise to pay 
as large a dividend as 10 per cent. on the new 
capital during the process, long and tedious, 
of reconstruction of the company’s lines. It 
surely is a heavy tax to put upon the earnings 
and yet the reports indicate that the dividends 
have been fairly, almost easily, earned. 

There is a very widespread interest at present 
in the securities of street railway corporations 
and the amount of such securities offering 
upon the market is simply enormous. For- 
merly it was the custom, at least in New Eng- 
land, to build these properties almost wholly 
upon share capital. Street railway bonds 
were not numerous. But with the change in 
motive power from horse to electric there has 
occurred not only an increase in the amount 
of these securities but a rapid increase in the 
proportion of capital raised by sale of bonds 
rather than stocks. 

There are few of these street railway com- 
panies which report their operations as fully 
as does the West End Co., and for that reason 
the results reported by it are received with the 
greatest interest by all holders of securities 
of this class of property. It has had disad- 
vantages to contend with beyond most other 
companies. It has had to rebuild its track 
through paved streets where teaming is very 
heavy; it has had to build a track almost as 
substantial as a steam surface road; it has ex- 
perimented with a car equipment quite unlike 
that elsewhere in use; and it has undertaken 
to do its work at arate and on a scale calling 
for enormous capital commitments at frequent 
intervals. Hence, a favorable result on its 
lines means a great deal. 

It would be hardly justifiable to infer from 
the results up to date that this use of elec- 
tricity has wholly passed the experimental 
stage. But it isclear enough that with a given 
volume of traffic an outlay of a given sum of 
money will produce better net results with 

_ electricity than have ever been produced with 
horse power. Itis practically proved that new 
construction can only be justified when elec- 
tricity is tobe used. Only atrial of some years 
will demonstrate to the very dollar the expense 
of maintaining these properties under the new 
power, but each succeeding year broadens the 
basis on which confidence in the ultimate re- 
sult is resting. 


ass, Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Per Gent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


Dividends 


Authorized Capital - - - - = = 82,000,000 
Capital paid in - - = = = 5 = «= = 1,300,000 
Surplus - - +--+ ---=-+ +s s-. 100,000 


ORGANIZED LN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 57, per annum for 4} years. 
Paid Dividends of 77. per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 67, p. a 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call-at the office for information. 


Defaulted Western Mortgages 


BOUGHT. 


H. 


G. CANDEE, 81 Clark Street, 
NEW HAVEN, CT, 
@) FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
@) able semi-annually by draft on New 
York. Personal attention given to al) 

loans. Highest references. pecs 


NET Absolutely secure. Interest pay 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash 


The Ooipentondtist 


G” Ten Year 


Gold Bonds. 
We own and offer, subject to 


sale, $18,000 Electric Street Rail- 
road Bonds, Spokane, Washing- 


ton. Interest payable semi-an- 
nually in Boston. Principal and 
interest 


Payable in Gold. 


This issue of bonds consisted of 
$40,000 which we purchased after 
a careful and thorough examina- 
tion. We have $18,000 of them 
left and fully recommend them 
as a very desirable investment. 
We shall take pleasure in answer- 
ing all inquiries. 


The Provident Trust Co., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


BONDS FORK INVESTMENT. 


City of Concord, N. H.,Water, 30-year 4’s. 
City of Portland, Ore., 30-year Gold 5’s. 
City of St. Louis, Mo., 20-year Gold 4’s. 


City of Vienna, Ill., School - = = 6's. 
City of ome nrc seh 
School - - 6's. 
City of South Douver: Cole, School 6s. 
City of Lexington, Neb., Water - - 6’s. 
City of Mt. Vernon, Wash.,Bridge,Gold 67s. 
City of Trinidad, Col., School - - 5’s. 
City of Wilson, North Carolina - - 5’s. 
City of Woodland, Cal., Gold- - = 5's. 
Whatcom Co., Wash., S. Dy 52, 
Gold 10-year - - 7s, 
Albany County, Wyo., ra - = 6's, 
Chesterfield Co., Va., Court House - 6's. 


Metropolitan St. Raibhvay Company of 
Denver, Col., First Mortgage, Gold 6’s. 

Denver Consolidated Electric Com- 
pany, First Mortgage, 10-20 year 67s. 

Colorado Springs, Gas and Electric 
Company, First Mortgage - - = 67s. 


Send for November -Bond list giving prices and de- 
scription of the above issues. 


E. Hi ROLLINS & SONS, 


216 Exchange Buildij 
33" 


“Boston. 


all Street, New York. 
—————— 


ES SS 
/ Si ee into other securities at 
pleas and 8 per cent first mort- 

gages with , SINKING” FUND behind them. 

Safest of all investments. Our forms are copy- 


righted, @ Picture of the Security is attached and cer- 
tified to.@Hence you can see the investment and select 
it it inteligen ty pant Write THE NORTH AMERICAN 
ANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
0 R EG 0 THE BEST FIELD FOR 
In the United States. 

Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city inthe 
United States in proportion to its'size. Wholesale trade 
1891, 138,127,000; Be ak aie Capital, Ma 846,363.00, Buildings 
now under consti’ uction, 83,864,000. We have a plan 
for the employment of éapital in pes investments in 
Oregon, in large and small amounts, cash or monthly in- 
stallments of $25 and upwards, absolutely safe and 
ey, profitable. Send for full information and 
ankers’ references. Eugene D, White & Co.. Portland, Or. 


Read This! 6250Yrs. 
Absolutely Safe Investment. 


Quarterly Dividends. Can be sold at any time. 
Address for full particulars, 


Geo. Leonard, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | to invest or not. 
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The Security Corporation 


1ST CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
6% GOLD BONDS. 


INTEREST PAYABLE MAY 1 AND 
NOVEMBER 1, DUE 1911. 
Coupon Bonds of $1,000 each, with privileges of 
Registration at the office of the Trustee, 
THE MANHATTAN TRUST CO. OF N.Y. 
Interest and Sinking Fund, Payable in 
Gold. 
LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Principal, 


The properties of the Security Corporation are leased 
for the term of twenty years, to 
THE NATIONAL CORDAGE CO. 


for a sum sufficient to pay the interest on the entire 
issue of bonds and a yearly sinking fund, payable in 
semi-annual installments, to provide funds adequate 
to entirely extinguish this issue at maturity. Bonds 
purchased for the sinking fund are canceled, 


WE OFFER A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 
THESE BONDS FOR SALE AT A 
PRICE WHICH WILL NET IN- 

VESTOR 6 1-4 PER CENT. 


B. L. Smyth & Co.,, 


42 EXCHANCE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


WHAT 
WE OFFER 
INVESTORS; 


Ample security and good ES with priv- 
ilege of withdrawing their money on short 
notice. 

Sinking Fund Mortgages our specialty. 
Home Savings and Loan Association of 
Minneapolis. 

Paid in Capital, $950,000. 
Over 3,000 Investors and no dissatisfied ones. 
For pamphlet. address 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


Manager Eastern Office 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA,Pa. 


— 


The Question of 
Safety 


comes first with prudent 
investors. Next, profit. 
We send, free, a little book 
on ‘Safe Investments,’ 
which will be of value to 
you. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. omic s+ 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Paid up (in Cash).......- : bis ote COR $2,100,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. aR sense 1,017,653.25 
Assets.......000. {220 5A 17,131,407.06 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3} to 6 per cent. 


Five Per Cent. Cc oO L D Debentures. 


Valuable Book about Investments sent on 
Application. 
OFFICES: 

NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St., AMSTERDAM, 
PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., BERLIN. 
UNDOUBTED SECURITY! 
SATISFACTORY REFERENCES! u 
The ay id growth of Tacoma makes 
great demand for money for developments. 
Borrowers can better afford to pay 10 per cent. atm 
Eastern ones 5 per cent. Write us for interest ing 
illustrated documents, no matter whether you_wis 
A. A. Knight, Tacoma, Wash, 
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FLASHES FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
; WORKERS’ CONVENTION. 

— ‘God is above all business,” said Mr. 
B. H. Warner of Washington. 

— Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee, 
Ala., made an able plea for the industrial edu- 
cation of the Southern negro. 

—— Mr. E.G. Draper of New York said, 
“Most gratifying is it to see how the churches 
take hold and help us in our work.” 

— Rey. J. H. Hector always put the con- 
vention in good humor, beside saying some- 
thing worth hearing at the same time. 


— Mr. Leonard Weaver, the lay worker 
from England, is said to have been the means 
of leading Lady Henry Somerset to Christ. 


— Since beiug in Boston Mr. Quinn has 
been presented with a handsome Estey organ 
by that company for use in his crusade car. 


— “Tf a man is coming here to: boycott 
ideas that do not agree with him he had better 
get up and go away,” suggested Rev. John C. 
Collins. 

— It was stated that the only Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon Assoviation in the United 
States is connected with the Bowdoin Square 
Tabernacle. 

— It was pathetic to see the blind singer, 
Mr. W. V. Baker of Philadelphia, raise his 
hands with the palms outward as he sweetly 
sang about the Beautiful City of Gold. 


— Rev. S. P. Holcombe was an interesting 
personality. He was formerly a gambler in 
Louisville, Ky., and was converted about fif- 
teen years ago. He is engaged in mission 
work in Detroit. 

—— The Temple was beautifully decorated 
with bunting, flags and mottoes. The Ameri- 
can flag was everywhere and this was the cen- 
tral motto: ‘‘ Christ alone can save the world, 
but Christ can’t save the world alone.” 


— The convention on Sunday scattered its 
delegates, lay and clerical, among the various 
churches in Boston and vicinity. The con- 
gregations were large and the spiritual im- 
pression which the meetings had already 
made was augmented. 

— In the early days of the. convention one 
ofthe most marked men was the Lord Bishop of 
Huron. He was formerly known as Canon of 
Christ Church, Montreal, being a very popular 
and evangelical preacher. He first came into 
public notice at the time of the Prophetic Con- 
ference in 1878, and is known as one of the 
prominent teachers of pre-millennianism. He 
is the author of several books of a devotional 
character. ' 
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SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 
& CO. 


BLANKETS. 


400 pairs more of the famous 


ROSEDALE BLANKETS, 


The best blanket ever sold by us, 
at, per pair, 


$5.00. 


These are 11-4 size and a fine quality of 
a famous brand. 


Wrapper Blankets. 500 Excelsior 
Wraps, very desirable, at 


$2.50 


EACH. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0. 


se WINTER STREET 
|. and TEMPLE PLACE. 


Carpets, 
* Rugs, ¢ 


In guality, in variety, and in price) 


we are not successfully rivalled by any 
establishment in the United States. 
A single purchase will convince you. 


Join H. Pray, Sons & Co,, 


658 Washington St., BOSTON. 
(Opp. Boylston Street.) 


Ladies, write for our new book, 
«Hints on House Furnishing.” 
Sent free. Mention this paper. 
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Reefers. 


Manufactured by us from fabrics 
selected with especial care for du- 
rability and suitable for out-door 
winter wear for boys, ‘ strictly 
all-wool Elysians, Trish and Scotch 
Cheviots and Tweeds, Rough Chin- 
chillas, Shetlands and smooth cloths, 
with velvet or cloth collar, in solid 
colors, Plaids, Checks and Mixtures 
reputable for their nonfading char- 
acteristics. 


Sizes 4 to 18 years, 


$6, $8, $10, $12. 


We give special attention to our Mail 
Order Department and use most careful 
judgment in the choice of goods according to 
order, thus enabling customers living ata 
distance to thake their selections without 
the necessity of a personal visit to our es- 
tablishment. 


A.SHUMAN 
@ CO. 


CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 


Sunes 


BOSTON. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


S 


Ti FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


7Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; New, York, N.Y; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and prac 
tical. Special instruction in New Testament Greek 
and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens Sept. 16. 
‘Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


THE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York, 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


There were only three living men in the 
world till. yesterday to whom, perhaps, the 
epithet ‘‘ great’? could be applied—Tennyson, 
Bismarck, Gladstone—and today there are 
only two.—James Payn. 

Tennyson is one of the finest-looking men in 
the world. A great shock of rough, dusty-dark 
hair; bright, laughing, hazel eyes; massive 
aquiline face—most massive, yet most delicate ; 
of sallow-brown complexion, almost Indian- 
looking; clothes cynically loose, free and easy 
—smokes infinite tobacco. His voice is musi- 
cal-metallic, fit for loud laughter and piercing 
wail and all that may lie between; speech and 
speculation free and plenteous. I do not meet 
in these late decades such company over a 
pipe.— Thomas Carlyle, in 1844. 

Mr. Tennyson’s life and labors correspond 
in point of time as nearly as possible to my 
own, but Mr. Tennyson’s exertions have been 
on a higher plane of human action than my 
own. He has worked in a higher field and 
his work will be more durable. The poet 
laureate has written his own song on. the 
hearts of his countrymen that can never die. 
Time is powerless against him, and I believe 
this, that were the period of the inquiry to be 
so long distant as between this day and the 
time when Marshowe was built, still, in regard 
to the poet laureate of today, there would be 
no difficulty in stating who he was and what 
he had done to raise the intellects and hearts 
of his fellow-creatures to a higher level, and 
by so doing acquired a deathless fame.—W. E. 
Gladstone, in 1883. 


REV. E. WINCHESTER DONALD, D. D. 


I have known him intimately for years. I 
have honored his intellect and I have revered 
the Christian spirit that he has manifested. 
But now that he should come to this church 
[Trinity, Boston] and guide it during the 
years that he is to be our minister gives me 
great joy. I am glad that you will all have 
the privilege of the leadership of one whom 
you can trust and a wisdom which shall again 
and again open to inquiring souls the way in 
which they should turn, There is no man in 
all our Church that I should more rejoice to 
see standing in this pulpit and entering on a 
career that I feel God has opened.—Bishop 
Brooks. 

MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

To you, honored madam, was given a heart 
to feel for the degraded and oppressed of our 
brothers and sisters of a deeper color than 
ours, Others shared with you the full inten- 
sity of that feeling. Many others devoted 
their best energies to the brotherhood of this 
service, and their names will ever be held in 
honor with yours. But to you alone did God 
give that special intellectual power, that im- 
aginative and dramatic faculty by which only 
you were able to picture to the world the bar- 
barities of human bondage, and to compel 
those to read and hear who had shut their 
eyes and ears against the wrongs of their fel- 
lowmen.—The A. M. A. at Hartford conveyed 
the above message by a special committee. 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 

Leaves rustling with the breath of the broad West, 
Shrewd words that utter honest nature’s mood, 
Childhood’s sly, simple wit, the homely brood 

Of household thoughts, the sympathy confest 

With what is terse and quaint and always best, 

The unpremeditated eloquence 

Of rural men, their causcic common sense, 
/FPurrow and sky and all outdoor’s wide zest; 


These are the themes that make your pages (lear, 
These are the queer ways to the quiet heart, 
This is the love that lasts while souls are true, 
And in them may you go and make more near, 
With every year, love’s lasting better part— 
1 think Burns’ mantle best belongs to you. 
—M. Woolsey Stryker, in the Interior. 
COLUMBUS. 


It is part of the irony with which this world 
is governed that the bravest and most stren- 
uous spirits are apt to consecrate their lives 
to some grand purpose, in the pursuit of which 
they strive and faint and die; and after all is 
over, after death has sealed their eyelids and 
the voice of praise or blame is for them as 


nothing, it turns out that’ they have done a 
great and wonderful thing. Columbus never 
meant to discover a new world and he died 
without the slightest suspicion that he had 
made such a discovery. He died in obscurity 
and disgrace because he had not done the 
thing which he had set out to do; he had en- 
tailed fresh expenses upon his royal patrons 
instead of guiding them to boundless riches. 
—Prof. John Fiske. 


Ready for Immediate Use, in Our 
Retail Clothing Department 
EVENING DRESS SUITS—In the varied 

styles and. materials now in fashion, 


suitable for gentlemen of different ages. 
Prices $40 and $46. 


COACHMEN’S OVERCOATS, of correct 
cut, with wool waist linings and wadded 
skirts. Prices $380 and $35. Also, Coach- 
men’s Trousers. Price $10. 


SUPERIOR CLOTHING FOR BOYS. 
Many attractive original styles for Boys of 
from four years of age upward. 


Goods all made in our own workshops by 
skillful, well-paid hands. 


Wacullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON ST.. 
BOSTON, . 


Striking the 
hours and chim- 
ing. 

High-Grade 
movements with 
cases made in the 


most thorough 


GLUGKS most 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD 
& CO., 


511i Washington Street. 
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DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


Ernest BENGER, 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


HERMANN SCHAEFFES, 
PRESIDENT ; 


We ask attention to our complete assortment of 


NORMAL, SANATORY, 


JAEGER UNDERWEAR, 


AND ALL OTHER 


All-Wool Articles of Clothing 
MADE ACCORDING TO THE 


JAECER SYSTEM. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free by mail. 


Provide yourself with the DR. JAEGER 


ANTI-CHOLERA BANDAGE. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Oo. 
Wholesale Office, 454 Broome St., 


Main Retail Store, Down Town Depot, 
827 & 829 BROADWAY ; 153 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


THE DUCHESSE GLOVE. 


The best in fit, finish, sewing, and elasticity, 
that can be produeed. ! 


TWhoroughly reliable and fully warranted. 
Price for 5-Button Colors $1.50. Seven-Hook 
Black and Colors, and 5-Button Black, $1.75. 


Inclose stamp with order, for return postage. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


DUCHESSE PERFECT GLOVE 


Sold only by 


CHANDLER & CO. 


Winter Street. Boston. 


GAZE’S TOURS. 


ITALY, EGYPT, THE NILE, 
HOLY LAND. 


Personally conducted parties leave 
New York about every 4 weeks by 
one of the North German Lloyd or Hamburg American 
express steamers, via Gibraltar, to Genoa and Naples, 
and returning via England and Scotland. ALL EX- 
PENSES included, #450 and up. Send 6c. postage for 


Gazette. W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St. (opp. State), Boston. 
JILE, HOLY LAND, ’ROUND THE 
WORLD. Excursion leaves Oct. 26,’ Round the 


World; Noy. 29, Jan. 3, Feb. 4, for Nile and Palestine. 
Send for “ Tourist Gazette.” Oceantickets. H. GAZE & 
SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y., or 201 Washington Street. 


by return mail, full de 

scriptive circulars of 
MOODY’S NEW and MOODY’S IMPROVED 
TAILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTING. 
fevised to date. These, only, are the 
genuine TAILOR SYSTEMS invented and 
copyrighted by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- 
ly learn to Cutand make any garment, 
in any style, toany measure, for ladies, 
men and children. Garments guaran- 
teed to fit perfectly without trying on. 
Address MOODY & OO. CINCINNATI, O. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga Spring's, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells. steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. inter Sports. Massage, Electri- 
city, all baths and all remedial agents. New Turkish 
and Russian baths. Send for illustrated cireular. 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey, 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. 


Turkish, Roman, pine, salt, iron, sulphur, 


electro-thermal and all hydropathie baths; electricity in all its forms; massage. 
Open fireplaces, sun parlor, electric bells, electric lights in all public rooms, Alder- 


ney milk and cream. 


Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without treatment. 


Address H. J. CATE, M. D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 
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LONC LIFE 


Is possible only when the blood is 
pure and vigorous. To expel Scrof- 
ula and other poisons from the cir- 
culation, the superior medicine is 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla. It imparts 
permanent strength and efficiency to 
every organ of the body. Restora- 
tion to perfect health and strength 


Results from Using 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla. Mary Schu- 
bert, Kansas City, Ks., writes: 

“T am convinced that after having 
been sick a whole year from liver com- 
plaint, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved my 
life. The best physicians being unable 
to help me, and haying tried three other 
proprietary medicines without benefit, T 
at last took Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. The 
result was a complete cure. Since then 
i have recommended this medicine to 
others, and always with success ” 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Cures others, will cureyou 


“A HEALING WONDER.” 


After Shaving. 


It is best for a sensitive skin, 
relieves smarting, roughness, and 
heals ail eruptions. 

C. A. SANBORN, Concord, N. H., 
says: “I have been troubled with 


_ rough skin, my face breaking out. 


I tried everything, and got no 


relief until Comfort Powder came 


along. It has really cured me.” 
M. W. SmitrH, Malden, Mass., 
says: ‘‘ Comfort Powder cured me 
of severe irritation of the skin on 
my face. It is a healing wonder.” 


ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE, 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


©. S. SYKES, SECRETARY. 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


J. L. Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me. 
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GOVERNOR RUSSELL’S PROCLAMA- 
TION, 

Following President Harrison’s example, 
Governor Russell of this State sets apart Noy. 
24 as ‘‘a day of public thanksgiving and 
praise.”’ The proclamation reads: 


In the closing of the year, as the grateful 
and trusting heart recounts its manifold bless- 
ings and mercies, it takes up the words of in- 
spiration and love: ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my 
soul; and all that is within me, bless His holy 
name. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all His benefits. O give thanks unto the 
Lord, for He is good: for His mercy endureth 
forever.” 

In grateful recognition of this devout and 
dutiful feeling our fathers established for its 
public and social expression our time-honored 
and deeply-cherished Thanksgiving Day. 

In accordance with their pious usage I 
hereby, with the advice and consent of the 
Council, appoint Thursday, the twenty-fourth 
day of November current, as a day of public 
thanksgiving and praise. 

Let us on that day, in forms most congenial 
to conscience, faith and love, at our altars and 
our firesides, in our places of worship and in 
our happy homes, lift up our hearts in thanks- 
giving and praise to God for all His loving 
kindness and tender mercy to our nation, 
Commonweaith and people. 

As our hearts go forth in joy and thanksgiv- 
ing let us ever remember, alike in the church 
and the home, that our gratitude and our hom- 
age to God are never so pleasing as when they 
ascend to His throne fragrant with the holy 
incense of a charity and love that recognizes 
every human being as His child, entitled to 
every right and sympathy of the common 
brotherhood. 

Spa ee 

The Lend a Hand Book Mission last winter dis- 
tributed in the Southern States ninety-five bar- 
rels of reading material, besides a large amount 
sent by mail. Fourteen towns were made distrib- 
uting centers, from which supplies were sent into 
many small and obscure places. Factory operatives 
received good reading. Colored students scattered 
papers and magazines through their vacation schools. 
Sunday schools or individuals having papers or 
books to give away should send lists of what they 
have to Miss Sarah P. Brigham, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston, and she will give directions where to send 
the material. Miss Brigham travels through the 
South on this mission without salary, but she asks 
that freight be prepaid and with each barrel or 
package one dollar be contributed for expenses. 
Money contributions may be sent to Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, 20 Beacon Street, boston, 


THE crockery stores reap their harvest in Novem- 
ber prior to Thanksgiving as table furnishings are 
one of the prides of a'good home. Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton’s exhibit, covering seven stories, is one 
of the attractive places. 


THE great value of Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a rem- 
edy for catarrh is vouched for by thousands of peo- 
ple whom it has cured. 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 1S Shown in 
eyery requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


Ir Charles Lamb could write so feelingly on the 
subject of ‘Little Roast Pig,” what a much more 
soul-inspiring theme would he have found the “ little 
pig” grown up and made into the ‘‘ FERRIS” DE- 
LICIOUS HAMS AND BACON. 


HAVE You Astuma?—Dr. R. Schiffmann, St. Paul, 
Minn., will mail a trial package of Schiffmann’s 
Asthma Cure to any sufferer who sends his address 
and names this paper. Never fails to give instant 
relief in worst cases, insures comfortable sleep and 
cures where others fail. 


Goop cooking is one of the chief blessings of 
every home. To always insure good custards, pud- 
dings, sauces, etc., use Gail Borden ‘“Bagle’”’ Brand 


Condensed Milk. Directions on the label. Sold by 
your grocer and druggist. 
SomETrHING for nothing always takes. *Tis hu- 


man nature. The proprietors of Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam are well known by the trade and 
have issued a standing offer and guarantee to pay 
$5,000 for a cough that cannot be cured by Adam- 
son’s Balsam. All druggists sell it. 


Boru SipEs or It.—While one class in the com- 
munity is crying, ‘* We are ruined by Chinese cheap 
labor,” another class is delighting in the oppor- 
tunity now offered by Paine’s Furniture Co., 48 
Canal Street, to secure at trifling cost the exquisite 
carved furniture of the German and Italian wood- 
worker. The foreign department just opened at 
Paine’s contains some rare pieces of Roman and 
Venetian work at about the prices charged abroad. 


9 


©. 4 Z 
XI SECTIONAL PLATING 
ARE THE MOST ECONOMICAL xa 


DOG ERS 5} 
SPOONS anD FORKS 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on the 
three points most exposed to wear. 
SOLD BY FIRST=CLASS DEALERS. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 
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Nervousness. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


An agreeable and benefi- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest value in Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


BAD COMPLEXIONS 


Pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin, red, 
rough hands with shapeless nails and painful finger 
ends, dry, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby 


blemishes are prevented and 
(op ™ cured by the celebrated 

ae feat 

Ge 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Most effective skin-purifying 

and beautifying soap in the 

world, as well as purest and 

sweetest of toilet and nursery 

soaps. The only medicated 

Toilet soap, and the only pre- 

ventive and cure of facial and 

baby blemishes, because the only preventive of in- 

flammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 

minor affections of the skin, scalp, and hair. Sale 

greater than the combined sales of all other skin 

and complexion soaps. Sold throughout the world. 
Porter Drue aNnD CHEM. CorpP., Boston. 

Aap “* All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 


HOW MY BACK ACHES! 


fi Back Ache, Kidney Pai d Weak 

y Pains, an eak- 
yn ness, Soreness, ameness, Strains, 
J and Pains relieved in one minute by 
VV the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 


the only pain-killing strengthening plaster. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY—HOW GAINED. 


In his address at the New Haven celebration 
of 300 years of modern Congregationalism 
Dr. A. J, F. Behrends offered this solution of 
the problem of Christian unity: 

Unity will not come by reading Calvinism 
in or out; it will not come by the acceptance 
of the historical episcopate and hypothetical 
ordination; it will not come by the universal 
prevalence of immersion as the only. valid 
form of Christian baptism; it will not come 
by the universal supremacy of an ecclesi- 
astical polity—for the simple reason that 
not one of these things enters into the sub- 
stance of the Christian confession and testi- 
mony; it can only come by the free conces- 
sion that each local body of believers has 
the right to pass judgment upon all mat- 
ters under debate, following its own enlight- 
ened judgment without detriment to its 
full Christian standing, and without presum- 
ing to condemn those who reach a different 
conclusion and formulate a different prac- 
tice. The independence, under Christ 
and His Word, of the local church, for which 
Congregationalism stands, admits of no cere- 
monial or doctrinal tests, and identifies 
organic unity with fellowship in Christ. In 
other words, Congregationalism insists that 
we are one, and that the problem of Chris- 
tian unity is vexing only because some will 
insist upon imposing their private judgment 
upon all the rest. 

Grant the uniyersal right of private judg- 
ment under the Lordship of Christ, and the 
sects will unite in mutual toleration and re- 
spect, the only unity for which there seems 
to be the faintest shadow of hope. Pan- 
Presbyterianism, Pan-Methodism, Pan-Con- 
gregationalism, each and all complicate the 
problem which they aim to solve. They 
are sure to increase sectarian rancor. The 
secret of unity lies in independence and in 
the right of association which such independ- 
ence invoives, leaving doctrinal, ritual and 
admindastrative preferences to express them- 
selves freely and without damage or loss to 
universal Christian fellowship. When we 
shall come to see that the church makes the 
denomination, not the denomination the 
church, and that the church may be achurch 
with or without denominational affiliation, 
as aman may be a man in rags or in purple, 
the problem of Christian unity will cease to 
vex us and the way will be prepared for 
Christian federation. I believe, therefore, 
that Congregationalism still has a mission, 
as a repudiation of theological dogmatism, 
as a protest against: ecclesiastical centraliza- 
tion and as involved in these to point the 
simplest way to the unity of Christendom. 


BY WAY OF CONTRAST, 

The editor is on the skirmish line; the 
teacher is drilling in camp; all the con- 
ditions differ. The teacher is striving to 
develop ability to do afew things; the editor 
demands the adaptability of that ability to 
many things. The teacher wants everything 


to run like clockwork and has a signal for |. 


every exercise; the editor simply demands 


the latest thing in the best form at the|’~ 


earliest moment. The schoolmaster’s motto 
is, ‘‘ Sit still’’; the editor’s motto is, ‘‘ Hus- 
tle.” The teacher says, ‘‘ Write a flawless 
sentence’’; the editor says, ‘‘ Make it reada- 
ble.”” - The teacher says, ‘‘ Make it unassaila- 
ble’’; the editor, ‘‘ Make it available.’’ The 
teacher says. ‘‘ Never end a sentence with a 
preposition’’; the editor says, ‘‘ Write it 
up.’—Rev. A. E. Winship, in Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


EXPIRATION OF THE BELL TELEPHONE PATENT.— 
The original patent for the electrical telephone was 
granted to A.G. Bell of Salem, Mass. The seven- 
teen years will expire March 7, 1893. It is difficult 
to foretell what great advantages this will open to 
the public. Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxy- 
gen is not a patent medicine. It isa discovery of 
far more value than the telephone to thousands of 
people who are today rejoicing in better health and 
strength because of its use. An interesting ac- 
count of its discovery, mode of action and list of 
many wonderful cures of consumption, catarrh, 
asthma, dyspepsia, neuralgia, nervous prostration, 
etc., will be sent to any one interested by Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, or 
Chicago, San Francisco, New York and Toronto, 
Ontario. * 


—— 
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WHAT SHE SAYS. 


Her Testimony and Evidence 
Clear and Strong, 


Ringing Words of Hope and Cheer Which 
Will Comfort Many Hearts. 


The Great Information and Good Advice 
A Talented Woman Can Give. 


One of the most skillful nurses in this coun- 
try is Mrs. Elizabeth D. Berry, of Hampton, 
N.H. She isa lady of the widest experience 
among diseases of all kinds, and has cheered 
many a sickroom by her hopeful and encour- 
aging words. 

She has sent a communication to this paper 
which will be read with great interest by all. 
Her advice is worthy of the greatest consider- 
ation on account of the high reputation she has 
as a nurse, and her words are especially val- 
uable because of their great encouragement to 
all classes of sufferers. 

“Through trouble and overwork,’ she 
writes, ‘‘I grew fearfully nervous, weak, 
dizzy, faint and exhausted from nervous pros- 
tration, until I became entirely helpless. 
Thanks to Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, I am now so well and strong 
that every one who sees me is very much sur- 
prised. I would like to tell the whole world 
of women what Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy has done for me, and to rec- 
ommend all women to use this wonderful 
medicine. 

“Tam anurse, and when nursing my sister 
I gave her this wonderful medicine. She says 
she has never felt better than since using it. 


Tenaat ¢ ie 
MRS? ELIZABETH D. BERRY. 
I gave it. also to a lady suffering from great 
nervous prostration, who could not get help 
from three physicians. She is now well, strong 
and fleshy, and says she should bave been in 
her grave if it had not been for Dr. Greene’s 
Nevura blood and nerve remedy. 

“T have recommended it to many others 
with the same wonderful success, and I would 
especially say that if women hetween the ages 
of 40 and 60 vears would take it there would 
not be so many die when they came to the 
change that takes place. I hear this wonder- 
ful medicine named and blessed everywhere, 
and Lam glad to add my testimony to its great 
value, and truly call it a savior of us women.”’ 

We would say that Mrs. Berry’s advice as a 
nurse is indorsed by physicians generally. 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
is indeed a wonderful discovery and of incal- 
culable and inestimable value to the sick 
everywhere. It has been proved over and 
over again, in thousands upon thousands of 
cases, that it does cure, that it makes the sick 
well. 


Physicians know of its great value, for they 
have seen it perform wonders in restoring 
health, and they recommend it freely to the 
sick because it is the discovery and prescrip- 
tion of the famous specialist in the treatment 
of nervous and chronic diseases, Dr. Greene 
of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., the well- 
known physician who gives consultation to 
sufferers from any disease free of charge, per- 
sonally or by letter. 

The great remedy costs but $1 of druggists, 
and we know it wi]l make you well. 


B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CT. 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 197 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 


gines, Pump Chain and Fix- 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy- 
drants, Street Washers, etc. 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832, 

Highest medal awarded them 
bythe Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna, 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 


POULTRY MEN 


IT HAS BEEN PROVED 


That green cut bone is the most 
economical and greatest egg 
producing food known. 


MANN’S BONE CUTTER, 


Warranted to cut greep bones, 
meat, gristle, and all without 
clog or difficulty, or 
MONEY REFUNDED. 
Tll. catalogue free if you name this paper. 


Fat. ‘Aug. 0, lov. EF. W. MANN; Milford, Mass. 
IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 


The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as g 
any.. Endorsed by the Clergy 2% 
and literary people. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue. Agents 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given, All makes half-price. 
Shipped any where for examination. Exchanging 
Opiate Monthly payments. 52-page cat, free. 

TYPEWRITER (31 Broadway, New York, 

HEADQUARTERS, ) 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 

aaa a TH 


YOU CAN BECOME A 3 


rained Nurse 


By STUDY AT HOME. 
Write for particulars with roc (stamps). CORRESPON- 
DENCE SCHOOL OF HEALTH AND HYGIENE, 
important paper that should 


34 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
be read by every one sent free, 


LUNG fe 


J. C. HENRY, Yonkers, N. Y. 
DR. A. P. WEBBER, 9 ““icnMGeneie =° 


Treatment. Offices: Peabody—67 Main Street; Tues- 
day, Thursday. Boston—6 Beacon Street; Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday and Saturday. 


Mrs. H. J. Pratt, 


MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, willsee patients at her office, 
No. 6 Beacon Street, Room 8, Boston, on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. Office hours 9 to 5. 


DIAB 


Also Gluten Dyspepsia 
UNRIVALED IN A 

Circulars and B 

Write Farwell & Rh 


= 
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exercise and breathing. An 


& Barley Crystals, 
OR EUROPE. 
mples Free. 
,N.Y., U.S.A. 


P | L = Ss ADVICE FREE. 

a To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case, 
and how I was cured atter many years of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 


RUPTURE. 


AN be held and CURED without the CRUEL truss 

' or knife, by a regular physician of 30 years’ ex- 
perience. ‘or FULL information send 10 cents for 
sealed book (in plain envelope) on Rupture, Hydrocele, 
Varicocele. Also gives the Doctor’s name, location 
and Office Hours. ‘He is highly indorsed. Send for his 
book as above. Address lock box 2315, Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT MEN SAY. 


| — More than sixty per cent. of the average 
_ preaching power is wasted in overcoming the 
friction of the pew rent system.—Rev. C. A. 
| Dickinson. 

_ ——The Christians of the sixteenth cen- 
tury saved the church by dividing it. The 

Christians of the. nineteenth century must 

save the church by uniting it.—Pére Hyacinthe. 

— In the matter of faith there is no com- 
pulsion. Free conviction of the heart and the 

- decisive acknowledgment thereof is a blessed 
fruit of the Reformation. We Protestants 
make feud with nobody on account of belief, 
but we hold fast our faith in the gospel unto 
death.—Emperor William of Germany. 

Neither Greek nor Latin fathers would 
have sympathized with the ecclesiastical 
dogma of apostolic succession. The historic 
continuity of Christianity is no more condi- 
tioned on the succession of the clergy than the 
life of the American nation is dependent on 
the order of its presidents.—Dr. Lorimer. 

— TI believe in impartial legislation. That 
legislation which stands on Castle Garden and 
beckons Irishmen over to govern New York 
and then shuts out the Chinaman at the Pacific 
coast I have no respect for. I have respect for 

_ the sentiment that is rising in the American 
mind that it is time to put the screen up at 
both oceans.—Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith. 

— To marry is one of the general social ob- 
ligations which rest upon all men... . Any 
fashion or social tendency is to be deplored 
which increases the general obstacles to mar- 
riage, and which thereby prevents unions that 
with less artificiality of manners might prove 
happy marriages for the young men and women 
who would enter into them.—Rev. Newman 
Smyth, D. D. 

—— Helping the negro truly means bringing 
him to stand on his own feet, so that he will, 
by and by, need help no more. He has suf- 
fered much from overhelp ; many of them have 
had the backbone of manhood coddled out of 
them. The wisest of their race know this to 
be true, and the wisest of their teachers begin 
to demand of them that they pay a larger 

_ share of the expenses of their education.—fev. 

Atticus G. Haygood, D. D. 

—— Weare in danger of waking up some day 
to find ourselves with an established church 
upon our hands before we know it. The 
steady onward movement of the Roman legion 
has always had a certain awe-inspiring char- 
acter. It was so under the Caesars, it contin- 
ues so under the Popes. But unless we Amer- 


; 


icans are ready to acquiesce in seeing what, 


first revealed itself as an army of invasion be- 
come an army of occupation itis high time to 
call a halt.—Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington. 

— I confess I have sometimes feared that 
our young people are losing the benediction 
and peace of life in the home from their con- 
stant occupation in the work of the church. 
When nearly every evening in the week is oc- 
cupied with some public engagement, it is hard 

“to see what room can be left for the gracious 
and tender sanctities of the family life, for cul- 
ture of heart and intellect at home, for the in- 
fluence that parents ought to have over their 
sons and daughters and that brothers and sis- 
ters may exert @ver each other in the days 
when boysand.gitls are just passing into early 

‘mazihiood and womanhood.—Rev. G. 8. Barrett. 
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MERIT ACK NOWLEDGED.—Since the United States 
official report of the investigation of food products 
was published, showing the Royal Baking Powder 
at the head of the list for purity and strength while 
nearly every other brand on the market was shown 
not only to be deficient in leavening power but to 
contain some form of obnoxious impurity, many of 
the official State and city chemists have adopted 
this powder as the standard for strength and quality 
in their general tests and comparative analyses of 

_ other powders. The Royal powder has been before 
the public more than a quarter of a century, during 
“which time it has been the subject of test by the 
food authorities, both State and national, to such 
an extent that its superlative purity and superb 
qualities in all respects as a leavening agent are 
confirmed beyond a shadow of doubt, and hence any 
action by the authorities toward making the cheap, 


low test powders conform to the high standard) 


_. found in the Royal brand will be in the interest of 
the consumers. 


A Royal Kitchen. 


Posts: 
ue Olden Time. 


— A Boral Kichen ; 


VIEW OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S KITCHE A 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 


All the roasts and joints served on the Royal Table at 
Windsor are cooked ona spit before the fire. 

The whole secret of the process lies in surrounding 
the meat with a circulation of live air instead of shut- 
ting it up in a tight oven where the stifling atmosphere 
ruins the delicate process of roasting. 


The Wire Gauze Oven Door 


takes the place of the spit in American kitchens and 
allows a circulation of fresh, pure air through the oven 
and over the food. 

The Wire Gauze Oven Door is used exclusively on the 
Hub Ranges, and the Hub Ranges are used exclusively 
by the Boston and other Cooking Schools. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Two of the Hub Ranges with 
Wire Gauze Oven Door are in daily use atthe Mechanics 
Fair, Boston, and have received the official indorsement 
of the Fair and of the Domestic Science Department 
where they are in operation. 3 

Send for descriptive circulars. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 
Makers of Hub Stoves, 
48 to 54 Union St., Boston. 


Ranges and Furnaces, 


TkIs MACHINE FREE 


D 
ocd 
=a~~ to examine inany home.Sentanywhere 
5] without onecentin advance. W arran- 
tay ted the best sewing machine ever made 
Our terms, conditions and everything 
= far more liberal than any other house 
2 ever offerea. For full particulars, etc, 
= cutthisadvt. out and sendto us to-day. 
°> Alvuah Mfg. Co., Dpt. C158 Chicago, Il. 
Mention the Congregationalist. 
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CTAUTION.— Beware of dealers sub- 
stituting shoes without W..L. Douglas 
name andthe price stamped on bottom. 
Such substitutions are fraudulent and 
subject to prosecution by law for ob- 

taining money un- : 
f 


der false pretences. 


THE BOSTON 
MAGEE HEATER 


for heating with warm air only, or jit 

COMBINATION with HOT WATER, 

as shown in the cut below, is 
DESERVEDLY POPULAR. 

The Mass. Charitable Mechanics Association 
awarded ONLY GOULD MEDAL, 1884, Geld 
Medal Certificate for continued superiority in 18? 7, 
GOLD MEDAL, 1890. No other makers <f 


STOVES OR FURNACES ever received suc’- 
CONTINUED ENDORSEMENT. 


MAY WE SEND YOU A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
WITH REFERENCES—LETTERS FROM USERS? 


FLOWPIPES 
f 


EXPANSION PIPE 


We Guarantee it to Give Perfect Satisfaction in 
Every Particular if Properly arranged and used. 


THIS FURNACE, the MAGEE MYSTIC 
RANGE and PARLOR STOVES, wherev2r 
exhibited have received HIGHEST AWARDS. 


MACEE FURNACE CO., 
42-38 Union St., Boston, Mass., 117 Beekman. 
St., New York. 86 Lake St., Chicago, 


MECHANICS FAIR. 


Mechanics Building, Boston. 
OCT. 5 to DEC. 3. DAILY, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Machinery in Operation. 
Grand Electrical Hxhibit. 
Band and Organ Concerts. 
Free Cooking Lectures Daily. 


Wi OLB AiR 


Spacious Art Galleries. 


Admission, - - 25 Cents. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
93 SHOE GENTLEMEN, 


A genuine sewed shoe that will not rip ; fine Ca 
seamless, smooth inside, flexible, more comfortable, stylish 
and durable than aay Other shoe ever sold at the price. 
Equals custom-made s 

he only $3.00 Shoe made 


oes costing from $4 to $5. 
with two complete 


soles, securely sewed at the outside edge (as shown in cut), 
which gives double the wear of cheap welt shoes sold at the 
same price, for such ead rip, having only one sole sewed 


to a narrow strip of leat. 
worn through are worthless. 
The two solesofthe W. L. 


er on the edge, and when once 
DOUGLAS $3.00 Shoe 


when worn through can be repaired as many times as 
necessary, as they will never rip or loosen from the upper. 


i i clusive sale to_shoe dealers 
vin Wri re ae f not for sale 
Postage freee 


no agents. rite for catalogue. 


d width wanted. 


Stating kind, size an 


Purchasers of footwear desiring to econo- 
mize, should consider the superior qualities 
of these shoes, and not be influenced 
to buy cheap welt shoes sold at $3.00, 
having only appearance to commend 
them. W. L. GLAS Men’s 
$4 and $5 Fine Calf, Hand 
Sewed ; 3.50 Police and Farm- 
ers; $2.50 Fine Calf; $2.25 
and $2.00 Workingmen’s; 
Boys’ $2.00 and Youths 
1.75 School Shoes; Ladies" 
3-00 Hand Sewed; $2.50, 
2.00 and Misses’ 
; 1.'75 Best Dongola, 
are of the same high 
standard of merit. 


and general merchants where I have 
in your place send direct to Factory, 
W. Le Douglas, Brockton, Masse 


——n 


USE “DURKEE 


i, 


SALAD DRESSING” 
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52 NUMBERS. 


{,000 PACES. 
Published Every Wednesday at sche Bible House, New ae City, at $1.50 a Year. Louis Klopsch, Publisher. 


ONLY PAPER IN THE WORLD FOITED BY DR, TALMAGE, #3: 
NOT A 
DULI. 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD j is the biietitest and best velit paper in the world. It is edited in Dr. Tal- 
mages happiest vein, beautifully illustrated with a Profusion of timely Pictures weil executed admirably 4 
Printed on excellent Paper, and issued 52 times a year at $1.50 per annum. 

Amid a host of other delightful Attractions, every Issue con- 
tains a charming piece of Music, especially selected by Mr. Ira 
‘D. Sankey, \n fact THE Curistian Heratp sparkles with 
Bright and Beautiful things from stem to stern, and from 
New Year's Day to New Year's Eve. 7 

THE CHRISTIAN. HERALD recently sent to Famine-smit- \i WEL 
ten Russia the Steamship ‘‘Leo,” laden with nearly = —— 
~. 3,000,000 pounds of Flour, sufficient to sustain 125,000 © 

tees until the Harvest ile and His Imperial Majesty, 2% 
Alexander Ill., Emperor of: Russia, and Grand Duke x= 
Nicolas, the «Crown slleai personally thanked THE ~@ 
CHRISTIAN HerRatp through its Editor and Publisher. for 
its noble efforts in behalf of suffering-humanity. 


Eye 


EDITOR. 

THE CuristiAn Heratp at the U. S. Pension Building at New York, cashes, free of O 4 

charge, the Pension Checks which the Government at the rate of Eight Million Dollars, per annum, pays out — 

quarterly to the Veterans, and to tne Widows and Orphans of those who fought, bled and died for their coun 
try, thus delivering them from the hands of grasping usurers and saloon keepers, 


Genuine Oxford Teachers’ Bible Free! 


STE CHRISTIAN bia has del ighted many Thousands of yeaa by offering ior TWO DOLLARS a full year'si 
Subscription and a Magnificent Premium in the sh: ape of a very beautiful Genuine Oxford Teacher's Bible Free, 
and it will continue this astounding offer just as /ong as the Supply will hold out. 


Thousands of Letters have poured in from. 


THE GENUINE 


OXFORD TEAGHER’S dei 


WHICH GOES WITH 


FOR ONE NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION ih 


AT $2.00, 


Ai) 

‘Contains 1450 Pages, is Leather jjjijj 
; ; 2, 

Bound, Divinity Circuit, Gilt Edge, 


Round Corners, and Overlapping | 


Edges. § This Beautiful Bible is 


Printed from Clear Pear} Type, and | 


Measures when Open,Flaps included 
7x11 INCHES. 
WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES. 


Each Bible is printed by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press and published at 
Amen Corner, in London. 


Bi 
| 
Wi 


COMPRISES 
The Holy Scriptr:res with Ref- 


1 (He oxFoRD TEACHER'S BIBLE 


erences, And All the Helps, 
Summaries of the several 
Books, ~ 
Tables Illustrative of Scripture History. 
Concordance, 40,000 References. 
Index to Persoums, Subjects and 
Places, 16,000 References. 
Genuineness and Integrity of the 
Old and New Testaments. 
Summary of the Apocryphal Books. 
Dictionary of all Scriptural Proper 
Names, their Pronunciationand Meaning. 
Words Obsolete or Ambiguous in 
the English Bible 


12 COLORED SCRIPTURAL 
MAPS, 


Animals of the Bible. 


Marmony of the Gospels, Etc: 


those who were so fortunate as to receive this 
Valuable Premium, telling how highly they. 
prized the precious Volume, and wondering 
how it was possible to supply so valuable a. 
Paper and so costly and useful a Premium at 
so low a figure. 

Especially gratifying were the letters received 
from Christian Endeavorers, Epworth Leaguers, 
Baptist Young People and King’s Daughters, | 
who found the Concordance, Subject Index and 
Colored Maps contained in these Teacher's 
Bibles peculiarly helpful in their labor of love. 

And now we offer you the very same In- 
ducements. Come and join us. THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD once introduced into your Home will 


soon become an abiding and ever welcome guest. Its Pictures, its Music, its Poetry and Stories delight the 


eye, the ear, the heart, the mind, and make each issue as bracing as October and as beautiful as June. 
Should our stock of Bibles be 


Tey: exhausted we will immediately Re ADDRESS Pe } 2. The fA i, 
aS refund your money. aS 


216 to 222 Bible House, New York 


oa 


“HAVING: THESE: MANY: SIGNS - OF 
GOD'S: FAVOR: AND -ACCEPTATION 
WE-THOUGHT -1T- WOULD: BE-GREAT 
INGRATITUDE -IF°-SECRETLY: WE 
SHOULD SMOTHER: UP-THE -SAME-OR 
CONTENT: OURSELVES WITH: PRIVATE 
THANKSGIVING: FOR: THAT: WHICH ‘BY 
PRIVATE: PRAYER: COULD: NOT: BE | 
OBTAINED ” © EnwarDWINSLOW A.D. 1625 
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from the Press 


é a oS of ee y 
’ Se . hy 
Wo | 
Ney LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF a TALES FROM TEN POETS. r. 


HDS ENGLAND. J ene 


New Edition. Printed from new plates. With portraits 
of the Queens and other illustrations. Lives of the 
Queens of England from the Norman Conquest. Com- 
piled from Official Records and other Authentic Docu- 
ments, private as well as public, by Agnes Strickland. 
A reprint of the author’s 
latest revised edition, con- 
taining illustrations that 
have never appeared in 
any other issue. In eight 
volumes. 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $16.00; half calf, 
$28.00; three-quarters calf, 
$32.00. 


TALES FROM THE 
DRAMATISTS. 


A series of entertaining 
stories taken from the 
leading plays of the most 
noted dramatic authors 
from Ben Jonson to the 
present day. By Charles 
Morris, author of “' Half 
Hours with the Best 
American Authors,” etc. 
Four volumes. 16mo. 
Illustrated. Cloth, extra, $4.00; half polished calf or mo- 
rocco, $8.00; three-quarters calf, gilt top, $10.00. 


Illustration from ‘‘ Queens of 
England.’ 


RECENT RAMBLES; OR, IN TOUCH 
WITH NATURE. 


By Charles C. Abbott, M.D., author of ‘‘A 
Naturalist’s Rambles about Home,” “‘ Outings 
at Odd Times,’”’ ete. 12mo. Cloth. With nine- 
teen half-tone illustrations. $2.00. 


HANDY-BOOK 
OF LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 


An indispensable reference-book of curious, 
quaint, and out-of-the-way information that has 
never before been collected in book form. By 
William S. Walsh, author of ‘‘ Literary Life.” 
Small 8vo. Uniform with Reader’s Hand-Book. 
Half morocco, $3.50; three-quarters calf, $5.00. 


THE NEW 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The Latest, the Cheapest, the Best. New Type, 
New Subjects, New Illustrations, New Maps. 
Concise, simple, clear, accurate, and easy of reference. 
Twenty years later than any other encyclopedia in the market. 
Complete in ten volumes. Vols. I., II., III., IV., V., VI., 
VII., VIII., and IX. ready. Vol. X. ready in December. 
Specimen pages sent on application. Price, per vol., cloth, 
$3.00 ; sheep, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50. 


BIMBI. 


Stories for Children. By Louisa de la Ramé (‘‘Ouida’’). 
With illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. 4to. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

“The most fascinating tales imaginable,—pure in thought 
and purpose, charming in style, with surprising touches of 
wit, humor, and pathos.’’—Bosion Traveller. 


MY FLIRTATIONS. 


By Margaret Wynman. Illustrated by J. Bernard Partridge. 
12mo. Satin, $1.25. 

One of the most fetching books of the year is this frank 
and amusing recital of the successive loves of a young 
London girl. Her suitors are many and various, and Mr. 
Partridge has hit them off as characteristically in his 
sketches as Miss Wynman has in her clever and satirical 
prose. 


BARBARA DERING. 


A sequel to ‘‘The Quick or the Dead?’” By Amélie Rives. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Illustration from ‘‘ The 
Dragon of Wantley.” 


Containing the most famous narrative 

poems of ten great Victorian poets done into prose. By 
Harrison S. Morris, author of ‘“‘ In the Yule-Log Glow,” 
ete. Three volumes. 16mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00. 


DE LUXE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 


Complete in twelve volumes, containing all the steel plates 

on India paper and maps that have appeared in former 

editions, and about fifteen phototype illustrations to each 

volume, copied from photographs of cities, public edifices, 

and reproductions of paintings, representing remarkable 

events narrated. Large 8vo. Large type, printed on fine 

paper, and handsomely bound in half morocco, gilt top, 

$5.00 per volume, net. 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 
Two volumes. Now ready. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. ‘Two volumes. 
Now ready. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU. ‘Two volumes. 
Now ready. 


‘HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP II. ‘Three volumes. 


Now ready. 


THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY. 


His Rise, His Voracity, and His Downfall. A Romance. 
By Owen Wister. Illustrations by John Stewardson. 8vo. 
Extra cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

The stery deals with the old days of chivalry in England, 
and knights, monks, dragons, and crusades 
afford abundant material for a romantic tale. 
The illustrations are unique and full of humor, 


ATLINA, THE QUEEN OF THE 
FLOATING ISLE. 


By M. B. M. Toland, author of ‘‘ Eudora,” ete. 
Illustrated by full-page photogravure reproduc- 
tions of drawings by Bloomer, Weir, Church, 
Dielman, Jones, Jaccaci, Denman, Du Mond, 
and Twachtman, and numerous decorative de- 
signs throughout the text by A. F. Jaccaci. 
Cloth, gilt, $2.50; full silk, $3.50; morocco, 
$4.00. 
AN AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 


A Book for the Young. With numerous illus- 
trations. Small 4to. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


UNCLE BILL’S CHILDREN. 


By Helen Milman, author of ‘Little Ladies.” 
Illustrated. Small gto. Cloth, $1.00. 


BOYS’ OWN BOOK 


Of Out-Door Games and Recreations. 
Hutchinson. 300 illustra- 
tions. Small 4to. Cloth, 


$1.75. 


Edited by G. A. 


MAID MARIAN 
AND ROBIN HOOD. 


By J. E. Murdoch. With 
twelve illustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


“The threads of tradi- 
tion and balladry are skil- 
fully combined with those 
of invention, and _ the 
result is a_ pleasantly 
readable version of the 
adventures of the bold 
and merry outlaw and 
his merry followers. The 
introduction of Maid 
Marian as a chief char- 
acter gives a fresh flavor 
to the whole.’’—Bos/on 
Courter. 


Illustration from ‘Maid Marian 
and Robin Hood.” 


For sal a ‘ i 3 - ; 
sent postpaid an recapeoftne pce J+ By LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 7! 7fhitadcipnias 
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A GREAT OFFER TO READERS OF THE “CONGREGATIOI 
A Year of 
“THE CENTURY MAGAZINE” 


AND 


A Year’s Subscription to 
oS PaaNICHOLAS’ 


In order to introduce what John G. Whittier called ‘the best children’s magazine in the world” iuto thousands 
of homes where this paper goes, and at the same time to give these readers an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with THe CenTtuRY MAGAZINE, we make the following unprecedented offer to all readers of this paper not already 
taking either of our magazines. 


For $4 0 we will send ST. NICHOLAS MACAZINE to your address for one 

a year, beginning with November, 1892, the first number of the new 
volume (regular price, $3.00), and we will send you at once without any further charge, 
express paid, the two magnificent bound volumes of THE CENTURY MACAZINE for 
the past year, October, i891, to October, [892 (regular price, $5.50). If you do not al- 
ready take ST. NICHOLAS and THE CENTURY you will never have a greater chance 
to begin. 


This offer is open only until December tenth, and is limited by 
our supply of bound volumes. Subscribe at once. ; 


“ST. NICHOLAS” IN 1893. 


“ The prince of juvenile magazines.”—CHRISTIAN WORLD, LONDON. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON says of St. NIcHOLAS: “There is not one of 
the numbers of this magazine that does not stir the curiosity, inform the 
memory, stimulate thought and enlarge the range of the imagination.” 
Founded in 1873, and, from the first number, edited by Mary Mapes 
Dodge, St. NICHOLAS. is now entering upon its twentieth year. The most 
famous writers have contributed to its pages in the past, but never has ST. 
NICHOLAS been able to offer a better program or a more distinguished list 
of contributors than for 1893. The new volume, which opens with No- } 
vember, will contain a series of illustrated papers on 


The Leading Cities of the United States, 


THE BOUND VOLUMES OF “THE 
CENTURY.” 


Two beautifully bound books of nearly 1,000 pages each, and 
containing more than 600 engravings—almost a library in them- 
selves of the best fiction, romance, essays, practical papers, that 
have appeared in the magazine world during the past year. 
The contents include (and everything is COMPLETE): 


“The Naulahka.’’ A novel by Kipling and Balestier. 
Senor Castelar’s Illustrated Life of Columbus. 
The Great Series on the Buildings of the World’s 


each written by a resident or ex-resident of the city under review. The Fair. 
i. aia | “The Chosen Valley.” A novel by Mary Hallock 
NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS, ST. LOUIS, e OSE Ae ys OU a ua ae 
By Edmund Clarence Stedman. By George W. Cable. By William T. Harris. | Foote. 
BOSTON, WASHINGTON, BROOKLYN, toa: 
_ By Thomas W. Higginson. By Henry Cabot Lodge. By Lyman Abbott, D.D. # Six Papers on Poetry. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, Magnificently Illustrated Articles of Great Artists. 


By Pres. Daniel C. Gilman. By John F. sballantyne. By Talcott Williams. 


A serial story by Kate Douglas Wiggin, the author of ‘‘The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,’ ‘“‘Timothy’s Quest,” etc., begins in November. An ! 
Australian story by W.O. Stoddard opens in the same number. In that | 
issue there is a three-page poem by John G. Whittier, one of the last from § 
the pen of the good Quaker poet. A serial story by the author of “ Lady 
Jane” will begin soon. : 


The Year of the World’s Fair 


will be chronicled by special articles relating to the Exposition and its buildings. 
A numberof army and navy sketches are coming—also “Tbe Story of a Grain of 
Wheat,” a description of the U. S. Patent Office, papers on outdoor life—foot- 
ball, tennis; etc. The element of fun will be increased. EVERYTHING in ST... 
NICHOLAS is ILLUSTRATED. ? 


“ Place St. Nicholasin your household and “you need have no fears | 
for the lessons taught your children.” —School Journal. i 


‘‘Characteristics.’’ A romance by Dr. Weir Mitchell. 
Papers by Famous French Musicians. 
TRAVEL PAPERS.—Alaska, Abyssinia, Greece, 
Canada, Japan, Labrador, Australia, etc. 
Complete Stories by all the Leading Writers. 


The Masterpieces of Italian Art. 
itC metre etc. 


It is impossible to give any idea in the brief limits of this 
announcement of the richness of these volumes. There is al- 
most a winter’s reading in’ them. 


How to do i . Remit to the address below the sum of $4.00, by money order, express order, check or draft. Do 
; c not send cash unregistered. Send at omee—certainly before December 10. State that you are a 
_ reader of Tor ConGREGATIONALIST, and not already taking either The Century or St. Nicholas, and that you wish to avail your- 
self of this offer. St. Nicholas can be sent to another address if you wish—the address of a child, perhaps. We will send the bound 
volumes of The Cemtury, prepaid, and enter the subscription to St. Nicholas, mailing at once the November and December 
numbers. The regular price ‘of what .we offer you for $4.00 is $8.50. 


Address, THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 
By Jacos A. Rus, author of ‘‘How the Other Half Lives.” 
trated. Square 12mo, $2.50. 

Contents: The Problem of the Children—The Italian Slum Chil- 
dren—In the Great East Side Treadmill—Tony and His Tribe—The 
Little Toilers—The Truants of Our Great Streets—What is it that 
Makes Boys Bad—The Fresh-Air Fund—The Kindergartens and 
Nurseries—The Industrial Schools—Boys’ Clubs—The Outcast and 
Homeless—Putting a Premium on Pauperism—The Verdict of the 
Potter’s Field—Register of Children’s Charities. 

“The book is a model of what such writing should be—explicit, straight- 
forward, full of plain facts and personal impressions, and free from senti- 
mentality.” — The Nation. 

BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. 
The Times, the Man, and His Work. A Historical Study. By Ricw- 

ARD S. Srorrs, D. D., LL. D., L.H.D. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

A vivid portrait of Bernard and an equally. important picture of his times. 
It is altogether historical, not dogmatic or sectarian, and it will havea special 


value for general readers as shedding new light upon an important but un- 
familiar period of history. 


THE GREAT STREETS OF THE WORLD. 
8vo, fully illustrated, $4.00. 


‘‘A beautiful volume. The plan of the work is a good one and the execu- 
tion complete, each street, representing the life of a great capital, having 
been described by one thoroughly familiar with its characteristics, and brightly 
illustrated by a characteristic native artist. The result is most interesting 
and satisfactory.” — Philadelphia Times. i 


MARSE CHAN. New Illustrated Edition. 
By Tuomas Netson Pacer. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. Square 
12mo, $1.50. 

“ Brought out in superb holiday form. Mr. Smedley has caught precisely 
the spirit of the text. The delicacy and truthfulness of his touch have been 
well brought out.’’ — Boston Beacon. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 
By Jarep B. Fuaae, N. A., S. T. D. With 18 reproductions of All- 

ston’s Paintings. Large 8vo, $5.00. 


A poet and novelist as well asa great painter and the friend of the most 
eminent men of his time, Allston was, in character, temperament and 
genius, one of the most interesting figures of his day, and this, the first full 
and authentic story of his life, is both important as a biography and fasci- 
nating as a narrative. Y 


CYCLOPEDIA OF PAINTERS AND PAINTINGS. 
Edited by J. G. CHampuin, Jr. Critical Editor, C. C. Perkins. 
ular Edition. 2,000 illustrations, 4to, 4 vols., $20.00 net. 


“The publication of this monumental work leaves far behind it all similar 
enterprises. Here is a reference book of the highest order, a work upon 
which the country is to be congratulated, for no nation has produced any- 
thing superior to this.’’-—Boston Beacon. 


LIFE OF MICHEL ANGELO. 
By Jonn Apprncton SymMonps. With appendices and 50 handsome 
illustrations. Large 8vo, 2 vols., $12.50. 


Mr. Symonds is recognized as the highest authority on the Renaissance 
and his new book is the ripest fruit of prolonged’study. It will take high 
LS eee in biographical literature as a portrait of the man andas a picture of 

is times. 


Illus- 


Pop- 


SPANISH CITIES. 
With Glimpses of Gibraltar and Tangier. By C. A. Sropparp, D.D. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


“He has mastered the art of writing books of travel. He fulfills the ideal 
of a delightful companion whose conversation’ has informing qualities with- 
out being tedious and whose style has sparkle without froth.”’—JN. Y. Tribune. 


NEW SAINT AMAND VOLUIIES. 


The Duchess of Berry and the Court of Louis X VIII. 
The Duchess of Berry and the Court of Charles X. 
The Duchess of Berry and the Revolution of 1830. 


Each with Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


“The life of the Duchess of Berry shows a fascinating woman whose his- 


3 vols. 


tory is full of interest and it is written in the delightful style of vivid and’ 


ge narration that characterizes the earlier volumes in this series.”— 
. Y. Observer. 

DR. J. G. HOLLAND’S TWO POEMS, BITTER SWEET 
AND KATHRINA. 

Cameo Edition. Each with an etched, frontispiece. 


$1.25. 
In this series there have already appeared Mr. Mitchell’s “‘ Reveries of a 


Bachelor”? and “ Dream Life,’’ Mr. Cable’s ‘‘ Old Creole Days” and Mr. Page’s 
In Ole Virginia.” 


16mo, gilt top, 


“Dainty little yolumes that are a model of the bookmaker’s art.””—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HUMOR, SERIES. 


Cloth elegant, crown 8vo, per vol., $1.25. 


Each volume will be well and copiously illustrated; in many cases artists 
of the nationalities of the literatures represented will illustrate the volumes. 
To each volume will be prefixed an introduction critically disengaging and 
marking the qualities and phases of the national humor dealt with, and to 
each will be appended notes, biographical and explanatory. 


AMONG THE EARLY VOLUMES WILL BE THE FOLLOWING: 
THE HUMOR OF FRANCE. 


Translated, with an introduction and notes, by ExizABETH LEE. 
With numerous illustrations by Paul Frenzeny. 


THE HUMOR OF GERMANY. 


Translated, with an introduction and notes, by Hans MutiEr-CAs- 
ENOY. With numerous illustrations by C. E. Brock. 


THE HUMOR OF ITALY. 
Translated, with an introduction and notes, by A. WERNER. With 
50 illustrations, and a frontispiece by Arturo Faldi. 


To be followed by volumes representative of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
China, Japan, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Russia and America. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE C4ESARS. 
A Study of the characters of the Cesars of the Julian and Claudian 
Houses. By S. Bartne-Goutp, M. A. Profusely illustrated with 
portraits and full-page plates. 2 vols., royal 8vo, $7.50. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


THE BARD OF THE DIMBOVITZA. 

Roumanian Folk Songs, collected from the peasants by HELENE VA- 
cAREsSco. Translated by Carmen Sylva and Alma Strettell. 
With an introduction by Carmen Sylva. Crown 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, $1.75. ° 
“The strange and beautiful songs seem a real treasure-trove, a valuable 

addition to the literature of the world.”*—Pyreface. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
Fhe Poems and Satires of Andrew Marvell. Edited by 
G. A. AITKEN. 2 vols., 18mo, $3.50. 


Works of Robert Herrick. Edited by A. W. PoLuarp. With 
a Preface by A. C. Swinburne. 2 vols., 18mo, $3.50. 
“This edition is all that it should be in annotation, type, paper and bind- 


ing, and Mr. Swinburne’s Preface forms, as might be expected, an admirable 
eritical introduction.’—London Times. 


The Works of Waller, Carew, Donne and others in Active Preparation. 


OLD TOURAINE. 

The Life and History of the Famous Chateaux of France. By THEo- 
DORE ANDREA Cook, B.A. With numerous illustrations, inelud- 
ing Pen and Pencil Drawings by Jane E. Cook. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, $5.00. 

The object of this book is to reproduce, as far as possible, an accurate 
picture of the old life in the Chateaux along the Valley of the Loire, the most 
famous in the history of France and the most beautiful examples of her art. 


‘“©«CONTEIMPORARY SCIENCE”? SERIES. NEW VOLUMES. 
Each crown 8yo, $1.25. 


The Germ-Plasm. <A Theory of Heredity. By Dr. A. Wets- 
MANN. (Nearly ready.) 

Voleanoes: Past and Present. By Epwarp Huu. $1.25. 

Property: Its Origin and Development. By Cu. LETOuUR- 
NEAU. $1.25. 1 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

Bacteria and Their Products.—Criminal (The).—Education and Heredity.— 
Electricity in Modern Life.—Evolution and Disease.—Evolution of Mar- 
riage and of the Family.—Evolution of Sex (The).—Grammar of Science 
(The).—Hy pnotism.—Man of Genius (The).—Manual Training.—Origin of 
the Aryans (The).—Physiognomy and Expression.—Primitive Folk.—San- 
ity and Insanity.—Science of Fairy Tales.—Village Community (The). 


SACHARISSA: 

Some Account of Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sunderland, Her Fam- 
ily and Friends. By Jutta Cartwricut (Mrs. Henry Ady). 
With Portrait after Vandyke. Demy 8vo, $3.75. 

*,* A brilliant picture of Society and Court Life in the time of Charles II. 


FREDERIC CHOPIN: A BIOGRAPHY. 
By CHARLES WiLLEBy. With photogravure portrait, facsimile of 
autograph and illustrations of his music. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 
*,* The aim of this book is to give a true, concise and unexaggerated ac- 
count of the “‘ Raphael of the Piano,’ as Heine called Chopin, as welt as to 
point out some of the most characteristic features of his work as a musician. 


HOW TO PLAY CHOPIN. 
The Works of Frederic Chopin and their Proper Interpretation. 
Three lectures by J. Kunczynsxi. Translated by Alfred Whit- 
tingham. With several illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE ART OF TEACHING AND STUDYING LANGUAGES. 
By Francois Gouin, Professor of German at l’Ecole Supérieure 
Arago, Paris, Translated from the French by Howard Swan and 
Victor Betis. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 
“Profoundly interesting to any one who is able to appreciate the real dif- 
ficulties of the matter. The system combines the practical and the philo- 
sophical elements of linguistic study in a remarkable way.’”’—The Scotsman. 


*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
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CHRISTMAS NUME 


rrr 


ER. | 


| THE FRONTISPIECE will be a facsimile in colors | 


of a water color by L. MARCHETTI, of Paris. 


THE COVER is ornamented by an attractive new de- 
sign printed in colors. 


By FRaNK D, MILLET. 
BLASHIIELD, Cox, MAYNARD, 
WEIR, BECKWITH and others. 


| MASTERPIECES OF MODERN FRENCH i 
dH tH 3 S ° 
i to appear in a magazine from her pen for many years, entitled THE ONE I 


WALL PAINTING. 
many anes illustrations from the originals of Bonnat, 
Puvis de Chavannes, Jean Paul Laurens, Gervex, Gabanel, 
Galland and others. 


By WILL H. Low. 


NORWEGIAN PAINTERS. By H. H. BOYESEN, § 


with many illustrations. 


N making the customary ae ey announcements of | 
the leading features for 1893, the publishers call atten- 
tion to the number and character of the contributions 

which insure above all the ENTERTAINING quality of its 


| pages; the year will be especially notable for its short and 


DECORATION AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. | 
Liiustrated with designs by § 
CHASE, REINHART, { 


serial stories. 


FRANGES HODGSON BURNETT inci sca 


KNEW THE BEST OF ALL. Thisserialis something probably entirely 
unique in literature, being the frankly autobiographical story of the experi- 


ences of a child up to girlhood, with its sensations and emotions as each new 
phase and problem of life opens to it. In no sense, however, is it a juvenile 
story, being distinctly the study by a mature mind of that wholly different 
world which a child’s mental life presents. 


JERSEY STREET AND JERSEY LANE: 


URBAN AND SUBURBAN SKETCHES. By H. C. BUNNER. A 
series of six sketches of town and country life, in the most charming vein that 
is known to readers of his other works. Each sketch will be illustrated in 
thorough accord with the text. 


SEQUEL TO “THE REFLECTIONS OF A 
MARRIED MAN,” titer tic termes expesicnces of the now 


well-known pair of married lovers, Fred and Josephine. Illustrated. 


THE i PPE RE FAD By HAROLD FREDERIC. A political novel of great power, which willrun through 
a at least five numbers. 
THE DURKET SPERRET By Miss S. B. ELLIOTT, author of ‘‘Jerry.” A realistic story of life 
@ 


among the Tennessee mountaineers, shown in curious and striking contrast 
with the scholarly life of the little university at Sewanee—a juxtaposition which gives the key to the motive and plot. It will 
run through four numbers. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CARLYLE TO ED- 
PERSONAL REMINISGENGES. warp IRVING and others, dealing with a part of Carlyle’s life 
far different from that brought out in the recent literature of Carlyle reminiscences. RECOLLECTIONS OF LINCOLN 
AND SUMNER. By the late MARQUIS DE CHAMBRUM. Both articles are full of new matter. AN ARTIST IN 
JAPAN. By ROBERT BLUM, who has just returned from a residence of nearly two years in that country. Abundantly 
illustrated by the author. HISTORIC MOMENTS, which have been a feature of the magazine during 1892, will be con- 
tinued by some particularly striking papers, among them several by the great war correspondents, WILLIAM H. RUSSELL, 


ARCHIBALD FoRBES, and others. 
MEN’ S HAL PATION A series of articles on the life work of men in many callings—the chief ways (ex- 
s clusive of professions) in which men earn their livelihood. One article describes, 
- for example, the typical life of a machinist or worker in iron on its largest scale in great mills like those at Homestead; another 
the miner’s everyday life, another the lumberman’s, another the typical life of a merchant seaman, etc. Each one of these ar- 
ticles will be written by a thoroughly representative man in the line of life of which he writes. 
A series will be published later in the year giving the impres- 


b 
TH FE WORLD S FAI R IN G A ICAG a sions made by the exhibition upon different observers of note, 


both American and foreign; and many of these observers will be also artists who will illustrate their own articles. 


AM 0 N G iM ISG E LLAN ED Ul S A RTI G LE the further contributions to the ‘‘ Poorin Great Cities,” 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s illustrated paper on the London plan for Home Aid to Invalid Children, etc. Of special interest 
also will be Professor Heilprin’s authoritative account of the PEARY RELIEF EXPEDITION, of which he was the head (illus- 
trated by the artist who accompanied the expedition for the purpose), a very interesting article by Octave Uzanne on the exhibi- 
tion of WOMAN’S ART now going on in Paris, and articles upon artistic subjects, accounts of travels, ete. 


THE ILLUSTRATION s appear in the Christmas number, marks an important departure from the usual 


methods of reproduction in magazine illustration. It has always been the aim of the publishers to give the best renderings of 
original drawings in black and white, but in this plate a great step in advance is taken when the original drawing is reproduced 
not only in form and texture but in its coloring as well. The pictures of the year _ a 


THE NUDE IN ART. By WiLL H.Lowand Kenyon § 
Cox, with full-page illustrations by the writers. 


THE TRIUMPEHAL ENTRY INTO BERLIN. § 
By ARCHIBALD FoRBES. In the Historic Moments series, 
with a full-page illustration. ‘ 


SHORT STORIES. For THE Cross. A Christmas J 
story by GEORGE I. PUTNAM. AN ASSISTED PROVI- 
DENOE, a Christmas story by OCTAVE THANET, in the § 
series of Stories of a Western Town, illustrated by A. B. 
FROST. MISS LATYMER, a Christmas story by GEORGE § 
HIBBARD, illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. A WEST IN- 
DIAN SLAVE INSURRECTION, by GEORGE W. CABLE. 
APPLES OF GOLD, a short story, by Miss M. S. BRISCOE. 
UNDER POLICE PROTECTION, -a true episode in the life of 
the late Chief of the Russian Police, by Mme. 8. R. de 
MEISSNER. 


POEMS. ASHADOW OF THE NIGHT, by ae BAILEY 
ALDRICH. IN A GALLERY, by JULIA C. R. DORR, illus- 
trated by a full page after a paintmg by Simon De Vos. 
THE REPENTANCE OF EBEN PYNOCHOT, a humorous hry 
in verse by EDWARD S. MARTIN, illustrated by F. 
ATTWOOD. 


POINT OF VIEW, ETC., ETC. 
Ke ade 25 CENTS. 


to appear at the opening of the year may be mentioned 


A facsimile of a water-color drawing by the French artist, Marchetti, which will 


will represent the work not only of the well-known illustrators, but many drawings 
will also eer by a ate who are best known as evans 


43. 00 - a havoute 
1350 a Number. 


| SPECIAL es 


GHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 143 Broadway, New tml eee eee 


The numbers for 
ere 2 and a sub- 


"SUBSCRIBE now, BEGINNING WITH THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
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N ewest School Books. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 


A new and important series, intended to provide for class use the 
gems of English literature in an attractive, durable, yet inexpensive 


form. 
ing in boards: 


Macaulay’s Second Essay on the 
Earl of Chatham, f fk : 


Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, 


$.20 


-20 


-20 


Irving’s Sketch Book, Selections, 


Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic—Nearly ready. 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic. 


By W. J. Mitne, Ph. D., LL. D. 
issued. 65 cents. 


30 cents. 


12mo, cloth, 428 pages. Just 


Everything that modern experience has discovered to simplify the processes 
of calculation has been put into practice in these pages and a preference has been 
given to business methods instead of those of the school.”—Boston Evening Gazette. 
Appletons’ First Lessons in Arithmetic. 

By A. J. Rickorr, A. M., LL.D. 36 cents. 

“Pupils attending to the agreeable methods usedin these lessons cannot fail to 
quickly learn to reckon rapidly and accurately.”—WNew York Observer. 
Bailey’s American [ental Arithmetic. 

By M. A. Battey, A.M. 12mo, cloth, 35 cents. 


“The methods pursued in this book are systematic and exceptionally clear and 
attractive.—Minneapolis Sunday Tribune. 


Appletons’ Manual of Penmanship. 
By LymMAN D. Smiru, Teacher of Penmanship and Drawing, 


Hartford, Ct. 12mo, cloth. Just issued. 50 cents. 
Invaluable to teachers in conducting classes in writing. 


White’s New Course in Art Instruction. 
Books 1, 2 and 3, per doz., $1.00. 
Books 4 to 9, inclusive, per doz., $1.80. 
Besides Outlines for Teachers, Drawing Models, Color Papers 
and all necessary material for the course. 
Rickoff’s Supplementary First Reader. 
By Resecca D. Rickorr. 12mo, boards, 25 cents. 


“Tt is well illustrated and printed and abounds in excellent suggestions.”’— 
Boston Heratd. 


Cathcart’s Literary Reader. 
A New Manual of English Literature. Upwards of 100 por- 
traits and autographs. 12mo, cloth, $1.15. 
“The Literary Reader is my ideal for advanced workin reading.” —/. (. Hartzler, 


Superintendent of Instruction, Newark, O. 4 


Adequate notes, large type, handsome printing, uniform bind- 


Scott’s Ivanhoe, 3 ; Raed 5: 
Scott’s Marmion (In Press), : : 
Shakespeare’s Julius Czesar,  . Be 5) 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, . ah Ee 
Hoffman’s Sloyd System of Wood-Working. 

By B. B. Horrman, A.B., Superintendent of the Baron De 


Hirsch Fund Trade Schools. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“Tt only needs a glance at the book to make its value and utility at once appar- 
ent.”—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States. 
By Prof. Austin C. APGAR. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A Key, by the aid of which one can name any tree without special botanical 
study. 


“While fully abreast of science, it is written in a pleasing style and the arrange- 
ment for profitable study is admirable.”’— Chicago Daily Inter-Ocean. 


Peterman’s Elements of Civil Government. 
By ALEXANDER L. PETERMAN. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


For grammar grades. A simple treatise admirably adapted to the training of 
pupils to a true conception of American citizenship. 


“Tt is of the happiest omen that such books are now accessible to teachers.” — 
Nation. 


Webster’s Primary Dictionary—New Edition. 
12mo, cloth, 20,000 words and meanings, 400 illustrations, 335 
pages, 48 cents. 


Webster’s Common School Dictionary—New Edition. 
25,000 words and meanings, 500 illustrations, 416 pages, 72 
cents. 


Webster’s High School Dictionary—New Edition. _ 
37,000 words, 800 illustrations and a pronouncing vocabulary of 
some 8,000 Biblical, classical, mythological, historical and geo- 
graphical proper names. 530 pages, 98 cents. 


These new editions are all based on the great “ Webster’s International Dietion- 


ary.” 


A Great Catalogue. 


Over 3,000 School and College Text-Books are described in the twenty-one sections ot our Descriptive List. These are published 


separately. The subjects are: 


1. Reading. 5. Penmanship. 9. English Language. 13. Ancient Language. 17. Psychology, ete. 

2. Supplementary Reading. 6. Geography. 10. Drawing. 14. Modern Language. 18. Civics and Economies. 

3. Arithmetic. 7. History. 11. Music. 15. Science. 19. Pedagogy, School Records, ete. 
4, Higher Mathematics. 8. Spelling. 12. Bookkeeping. 16. Botany. 20. Elocution. 


21. Maps and Charts. 


On application we will mail, without charge, those sections which particularly interest you. 


“ EDU- 


CATIONAL BULLETIN’ OF NEW BOOKS FREE. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta. 


PLEASE MENTION THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


24 November 1892 — : 
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egant Books tor the Holidays. 


LD CONCORD. Her Highways and Byways. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. Fully illustrated from 
photographs and from drawings made on the spot. 


_ Anew and enlarged edition of this beautiful book, which gives the ideal portrait 
of the old, historic town. New text has been added, and many exquisite illustra- 
tions of Concord’s charming scenery and world famous homes. 


A LOST WINTER. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. Illustrated by Mary 
Cecilia Spaulding. Popular Edition. Oblong 8vo, beautiful holiday binding, $2.00. 
Every one who has wintered in the land of flowers will welcome this attractive 

souvenir with its haunting melody of verse and its delicious pictures. 

FAMOUS PETS. By ELEANOR Lewis. Nearly 100 illustrations, many of 
them copies of famous paintings. 4to, cloth, $3.00. 


_ Aperfectly fascinating book, suitable for all ages. 
of royalty, of genius, military pets, trained animals, etc. 


ante Heeb go 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Edited by W. L. 
GRIFFIS, D.D. Lothrop’s Library.Edition. 4 vols., 40 full-page illustrations, 
$6.00; half calf, $10.00. 


This first strictly American edition preserves the charm of the world’s famous 
wonder-book without the grossness of Jiteral translation, and is especially adapted 
to family and school use by the purity and elegance of its style. 


_ Dr. Griffis’s preface shows at once the Oriental scholar and the American 
thinker, and is a valuable contribution to folk-lore. 


iW HAKESPEARE’S TWILIGHTS. 


Small quarto, gilt edges, $1.00. 


Some of Shakespeare’s brightest gems on sunrise and sunset, 
with original and beautiful illustrations by W. L. Chaloner and 
H. P. Barnes. A perfect bijow of a book. 


CHILD CLASSICS. Compiled by Mary R. FITCH. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $1.50; 
holiday, gilt, $1.50. Full-page illustrations from paintings of great artists. 
Harly familiarity with good poetry not ony refines a child’s mind but paves the 

way for a lifetime of enjoyment. The poems here selected are truly classics, such 

as Jean Ingelow’s ‘Seven Times One,” Miss Muloch’s “ Philip, My King,” Whittier’s 

“ Barefoot Boy,’ ete. 


Its stories inelude the pets 


GENTLE BENEFACTRESS. By Mrs. J. J. 


COLTER, author of ‘Robbie Meredith,” “One Quiet Life,” etc. 
$1.25. 


The blessedness of giving was never more delightfully shown than in the 
gracious benefactions of the lovable young heroine. Anadmirable book for home 
and Sunday school reading. 


DOWN IN DIXIE. 
#2,25. 


One of the most realistic accounts of the daily life of our soldier boys that has 
yet been written. It gives the details of life in a cavalry regiment, from Bull Run 
to Appomattox, and is full of fire, fun, pathos and patriotism. 


12mo, 


By STANTON P. ALLEN. Fully illustrated, quarto, cloth, 


THE NEW SERIES: THE CHILDREN’S LIVES OF GREAT 
MEN. The first volume of this attractive series is The True Story of 
Christopher Columbus. By ELBRIDGE §S. BROOKS. 4to, profusely Ulus- 
trated, elegantly bound in illuminated covers with elaborate decorations, $1.25. 


“ History made delightful to young readers.” 


SON. 
Taylor. 


he Holy Grail. 
With fourteen illustrations by W. L. 
Popular 
daintily bound in cloth, with gold and silver 
ornamentation, gilt edges, $2.00; padded 
seal, $4.00. 


By ALFRED TENNY- 


Edition. Square 8vo, 


Taylor’s felicitous drawings are in fitting harmony with Tennyson’s noble 


verse. 


OUT-OF-DOORS WITH TENNYSON. 
Fully illustrated. Large 4to, elegantly bound in soft 


ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. 


The volume forms one of the most elegant gift books of the year. 


Edited, with Introduction, by 


tints, with scroll work and medallion in silver, $2.50. 
A charming pom eae of such poems as relate to outdoor life and to places 


personally associate 


with the poet. 
many other cuts. 


MASTERPIECES OF PROSE. 


Illustrated with views of scenes described and 


4to, illustrated, $3.00. 


A large, handsome volume containing selections from the best writers, embracing 


orations, events of the time, history, biography. essays, fiction, etc. 


The collection 


is both entertaining and educative; a decided help in the study of English literature., 


OUR EARLY PRESIDENTS, 
DREN. 


THEIR WIVES AND CHIL- 


J From Washington to Jackson. By Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 
With 150 portraits, pictures and autograph letters. 


Quarto, gold cloth, $4.00. 


The fireside life of the nation’s rulers, as gathered from valuable family records, 


ete. 
can home. 


ol HE LOST EARL. 


By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


in verse. 


At once complete, historic and authentic, it should find place in every Ameri- 


With other poems and tales 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, $2.00. New 


edition, bound in délicate tints, with ornamentation in silver and gold. 


Trowbridge has well been called ‘the American Hood.” 


His poetry has both the 


mirth and the pathos of the great English humorist, and is full of joyousness and 


tenderness. 


LEAVES FROM AN ARTIST’S FIELD 
BOOK. By WEDWORTH WADSWORTH. Beauti- 


THE 


$1.00 each. 


THE SHAKSPERE ORACLE. 
grams and text by which questions 
Shakspere. 


master while affording social entertainment. 


AT THE BOOKSTORES, 


SENT POSTPAID sv D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


fully engraved by Andrew. Oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, 

$4.00; full morocco, $8.00. 

“ A beautiful volume of poem and picture, which, as 
a gift, well bespeaks both donor and recipient as pos- 
sessing artistic and poetic taste.”—Home Journal, NV. ¥ 


FIGURE DRAWING FOR CHILDREN. 
By CAROLINE HuNT RIMMER. 4to, cloth, $1.00. 
With beautiful frontispiece. 

Nothing could be more unique than these artistic 
drawings, by which, with the descriptive text, children 
are trained to use their pencils in beautiful and accurate 
delineations of the human figure. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
CLARK, D.D. 
‘‘More and more is the character of Cromwell a matter 

of study and interest among thoughtful men. 

like Dr. Clark’s will be received with general and deep 

interest.”—Rev. L. LE. Hale, D. D. 


SARAM K. BOLTON 
SERIEs. 
Successful Women; Social Studies in England. 


By Rev. GEORGE H. 
12mo, $1.25, 


A study 


SUCCESS 
Three vols.: How Success is Won; Some 
12mo, 
Interesting, helpful and inspiring. 


50 cents. A unique arrangement of dia- 
are answered through quotations from 


The object is to familiarize the young with the words of the great 


Thenew game of the year. 


SEND FOR NEW HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE, FREE. 


A year of delight for all 
young people. 
A Xmas Gift for Every Month. 


in 1893 will present over 
1200 Pages of Enter- 
tainment and Instrue- 
tion Beautifully Tllus- 
trated. 


FOUR GREAT SERIAL STORIES. 


Guert Ten Eyck, by WILLIAM O. Piokee and Her People, by TH&0- 
STODDARD. A Story of Young America. DORA R. JENNESS. A story of Indians 
The Midshipmen’s Mess, by Motiy| of today. 
ELLIOT SEAWELL. Life among the| The Ocala Boy, by MAURICE THOMP- 
Midshipmen on an American man-of-| SON. A Story of Florida—with a mys- 
war. tery. 


A few of the leading features in WIDE AWAKE for 1893. 


Whittier with the Children. 


A delightful account by MARGARET 
SIDNEY of the good and great poet’s 
love for childhood. Profusely illus- 
trated. 


Mr. Van Gelt’s Case. 


A Christmas story by WILLIAM O. 
STODDARD. 


From Cordova to Cathay. 


Four papers by FREDERICK A. OBER 
on the places made famous by the 
struggles and triumphs of Colum- 
bus. Illustrated from photographs 
taken on the spot. 


Wishing. 


A sparkling 
by WILLIAM 


omedy for children 
sRANT. Adapted for 


home or school acting (three girls, 


and two boys). In the Christmas 


number. 


Waluable practical) articles. 


BABYLAND. 


Gay jingles, sweet stories, dainty pictures. 
50 cents a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOTMIEN. 


For beginners in reading. 


Illustrated. 
$1.00 a year. 


Edited bv ‘‘ Pansy.” 
fifteen. 


Among my Barefoots. 


A characteristic account of his es- 
pecial wards by TELLO J. D’APERY, 
the famous boy editor. 


John Knowlton’s Way. 
The story of a real American by ED; 
WARD EVERETT HALE. 


Miss Butterfly. 


A characteristic home 
MARION HARLAND. .- 


Practical Papers for our Girls 


and Boys: 
By ANNIE H. RYDER, SALLIE JOY 
WuHiTh and ANNIE SAWYER DOWNS. 


story by 


| Supreme Moments since 1492. 


Certain startling and _ significant 
epochs in the world’s history since 
the days of Columbus, described by 
distinguished people; for the Ameri- 
can girls and boys to think over. 


Wide Awake Athletics will contain articles on Games and Sports with explicit diagrams and directions by the most eminent experts. 
There willbe Stories of Adventure, Home Life, Patriotism, Travel, History and School Life; with Poems of Places, 
Seasons, Sentiment, Childhood, Valor and Fun. 


Wide Awake is $2.40 a year; 20 cents a number. - 


THE PANSY. 


For young people of eight to 
For Sundays and week days. 
Tllustrated. $1.00 a year. 


Samples of the four, 15c.; of any one, with premium list, 5c. Address D. LOTH ROP COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
New Book by Rey. Stopford A. Brooke. 
The Historyof Early English 
Literature. 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


3y the Rev. Uniform 
with 


12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


An Edition de Luxe, “ The 
Makers of Florence. 


The Makers of Venice. 


Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Let- 


uniform with 
> 80, $6.00. 


ters. By Mrs. OxvireHant. With illustra- 
tions by R. R. Holmes, F. S. A., and 20] 
additional Illustrations. Medium  8vo, 


bound in half buckram, gilt top, 46.00. 


Now ready. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A New Volume of Poems by LORD TENNYSON. 


The Death of Enone, Akbar’s 


Dream, 


AND OTHER POEMS. Uniform with ‘‘ The 

Foresters.’”’ 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

»«*x Large Paper Edition, printed on Hand- 
made Paper. Limited to 200 Copies. For 
Price apply to the booksellers. 
fy There is as much of sadness as of pleasure in the 
feeling with which one takes up this new volume of 
poems. Itis the swan song of a great poet; with two or 
three exceptions, the book is entirely new. There is 


some rare music in it, and some songs that none but he 
could have sung. »_ Chicago Tribune. 


“A charming book.”— WV. ¥. Nation. 


By the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, M. P., 
He BS 


The Beauties of Nature. 


And the Wonders of the World We Live In. 
By Right Hon. Sir Joun Lupsocg, M. P., 
F.R.S. With numerous illustrations and 
full-page plates. Uniform with the new 
edition of ‘‘ The Pleasures of Life.’’ 12mo, 
cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


“His volume is a perfect storehouse of information 
imparted in astyle that at once charms and instructs. 
There are over fifty illustrations and twelve page 
plates, all admirable, the latter being of uncommon 
beauty and interest.’ ” Saturday Evening Gazette. 

The ‘ Beauties of Nature’ will take rank with the 
gifted author’s ‘Pleasures of Life.’ ’’—Boston Times. 


Just published. 


Student and Singer. 


Written 
Portraits. 12mo, 


12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.25. 


Reminiscences of Charles Santley. 
by Himself. With two 
cloth, gilt, $2.25. 


F’. Marion Crawford’s New Novel, 


Don Orsino. 

A Sequel to “‘ Saracinesea’’ and ‘‘ Sant’ Ilario.” 
By F. ek CRAWFORD. 12mo0, cloth, 
$1.00. x Uniform with the new edition of 
Mr. Cee s Novels. 


NEW THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
A New? Book by Dr. Kellogg. 


The Genesis and Growth of 
Religion. 


Being a course of Lectures delivered before 
the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
By the Rev. S. H. Kriioce, D.D., Toronto, 
Canada, author of “The Light of Asia and 
the Light of the World,” ‘‘A Grammar of 
the Hindi Language and Dialects,” ete. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A New Work by Canon Bernard. 
The Central Teaching of 
Christ. 
Being ‘a Study and Exposition of St. John, 
Chapters XIII. to XVII., inclusive. By 
T. D. Bernarp, Canon of Wells, author of 


“The Progress of Doctrine in the New Tes- 
tament.’’ 12mo, $1.50, 


MACMILLAN & GO., 
ii2 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Bryce’s ‘‘American Commonwealth.” | 


| signs by E. H. Garrett. 


| 


$1.50. 


Photogravures. 


New Photogravure Edition. 


HOLMES’S DOROTHY 
by Howard Pyle. 


Dorothy Q., A Ballad of the Boston Tea-Party, and Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill 
With about 100 Illustrations, borders, etc., by 


Battle. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Howard Pyle. $1.50. 


tian Rome. 


Pagan and Christian Rome. 


Religious Books. | 


The Evolution of Christi- 
anity. 


A book of great significance, earnestness, and high 
interest. By LyMAN ABBOTT, D.D. $1.25. 


into His [larvellous Light. 


Studies in Life and Belief. A volume of discourses of 
remarkable force and elevation. By CHaRLES CUTHBERT 
HALL, D.v. Second Thousand. 12m0, $1.50. 


As It Is in Heaven. 
The Unseen Friend. 
At the Beautiful Gate. 


Three books by Lucy Larcom, religious in subject, 
cheerful in tone, delightful to read, and of the finest 
quality every way. The last isa new book of exquisite 
religious lyrics. Price, $1.00 each. 


An American Missionary in 
Japan. 


An exceedingly interesting and valuable book on Japan 
and the efforts to introduce Christianity in it. By M. L. 
GorpDoN, D.p., who has been for twenty years a wise 
and devoted missionary there. $1.25. 


New Stories. 


David Alden’s Daughter, 
and Other Stories of Co= 
lonial Times. 


By Jane G. Austin, author of ‘ Standish of eee 4 
“Betty Alden,” ‘ A. Nameless Nobleman,” “‘ Dr. Le- 
Baron and His Daughters,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Zachary Phips. 
An historical novel. By Epwin LasseTTER ByNNER, 
author of ‘Agnes Surriage,” ‘‘ The Begum’s Daughter,” 
etc. $7.25. 


The Story of a Child. 


A charming story of child life and character, but not 
written for children. By Marcaret Drvanp, author of 


“* John Ward, Preacher,’’“‘ The Old Garden,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.00. 

The Chosen Valley. 
A very interesting novel of Western life. By Mary 


Hattock Foote, author of “ John Bodewin’s Testi- 
mony,” ‘‘ Led-Horse Claim,” etc. $1.25. 


Winterborough. 


A bright story of New Hampshire scenes and characters, 
with brilliant coversations, By EuizA Orne WHITE, 
author of ‘‘ Miss Brooks.” $1.25. 


Sold by Booksellers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 
| atte 


HAWTHORNE’S WONDER-BOOK. 
in colors by Walter Crane. 


Containing 20 exquisite full- -page pictures magnificently printed in colors, and ston 40 
headpieces, initials, etc., also in color, by Walter Crane. 


WHITTIER’S LAST POEMS. 


At Sundown. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 


WARNER’S IN THE LEVANT. 


New Aoliday Edition. With Portrait and about 25 full-page photogravures. 2 vols. $5.00. 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 


With photogravures of 16 designs by Darley. $2.00. 


LANCIANI’S NEW BOOK. Pagan. and Chris= 


Fully Illustrated. $6.00. 
@ For Sale by all Booksellers, Everywhere. 8 


Iflustrated 


Beautifully bound. $3.00, 


With Portrait and photogravures from de- 


Iilustrated with 


Q. With Illustrations 


Essays. 


The Old English Drama- 
tists. 


A book of delightful lectures. By James RusseELu 
LoweLL, Crown 8vo. Uniform with the Riverside 
Edition of Lowell’s works, also in fancy binding. $1.25 
each. [November 30.] 


The Nature and Elements 
of Poetry. ‘ 


By Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN, author of ‘Victorian 
Poets,” ‘‘ Poets of America,” etc. With a Topical Anal- 
ysis in the margin, and a full Analytical Index. Dound 
in a new and attractive style; also, uniform with Mr. 
Stedman’s other books. Crown 8vo, $1.50. A book of 
great interest, and of the same high character as Mr, 
Stedman’s ‘‘ Victorian Poets” ($2.25), and ‘‘ Poets of 
America|” ($2.25). 


Prose Idyls. 
A tasteful little volume of short essays, full of engaging 
fancies which might have been clothed in verse, but are 
presented in delicate prose. By JoHN ALBEE, Artisti- 


cally printed. x6mo, $1.35 
Historical and Political Es-= 
says. 


Eight vigorous essays on Seward, Madison, Morris, and 
important political subjects. B Henry CAzor Lovce, 
author of ‘‘ Studies in History,” and of -‘ George Wash- 
ington,” ‘‘Alexander Hamilton,” and ‘‘ Daniel Webster,’’ 
in the American Statesmen Series. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Land of the Lingering 
Snow. 


Chronicles of a Stroller in New England from January 
to June. By Franx Bottes, Secretary of Harvard 
University. Third edition. $1.25 

“« He is a good observer and a Pes describer.” 
York Nation. 


The Foot=-Path Way. 
Birds in the Bush. 
A Rambler’s Lease. 


Three delightful outdoor books, full of interesting obser- 
vations. By BrapForp TorRREY. $1.25 each. 


Bird=Ways. 
In Nesting Time. 
Little Brothers of the Air. 


Three attractive books about birds, giving much curious 
information, and very well written. By OtivzE THorNE 
MILLER. Each, $1.25. 


— New 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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How God Inspired the Bible. 


Thoughts for the Present Disquiet, by J. PAT- 
TERSON SMYTHE. 217 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Just Ready. 


CONTENTS: The Present Disquiet and Its Remedy 
—Disquiet—Reassurance—Popular Notions of Inspi- 
ration—How to Form True Notions of Inspiration— 
} istory of Notions of Inspiration. Book 2: How 
God Inspired the Bible—What Is Inspiration?—The 
Two Extremes, Human and Divine—Is the Bible In- 
fallible?—Progressiveness of God’s Teaching—In- 
Spiration and the Higher Criticism, etc. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE OLD DOCUMENTS AND THE NEW 
BIBLE. 


A History of the Old Testament for the People. 
Old Hebrew Documents. Other Old Documents 
and Their Use in Biblical Criticism. The New 
Bible. A Specimen of Biblical Criticism. Ten 
Illustrations, Showing Original Manuscripts. 
Moabite Stone, etc. 214 pages, with index, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. Tenth Thousand. 


“A work of sound scholarship and useful criti- 
cism.”—Professor Church History, University of 
Glasgow. 

“Students of the Bible and Christians through- 
out the world are deeply interested in the questions 
raised in this carefully compiled and lucidly written 
book. It is a timely publication.’— Leicester Jour- 
nal, May 9. 


HOW WE GOT OUR BIBLE. 


An Answer to Questions Suggested by the New 
Revision. Fourth Edition. 12mo, cloth, with six 


illustrations. 125 pages, 50 cents. “Hortieth Thou- 
sand. . 
“Tt has the glow of a story. . . . Myinterest never 


flagged from the first page to the last.”—Bishop of 
Lerry. 


Supplied by ali booksellers, or by mail on receipt of 
price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Pubs., 


14 & 16 Astor Place, New York. 


B07 THE LIBRARY OF | 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


iat 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN anp ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 


Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 


ADVENTURES, DRAMAS, POEMS, 
ANECDOTES, ESSAYS, POLITICS, 
BALLADS, BHIC TIONS, THEOLOGY, 
BIOGRAPHIES, HISTORIES, TRAVELS, 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, WARS, 
CORRESPONDENCH, NARRATIVES, WITCHCRAFTS, AND 
CRITICISM, NOTED SAYINGS, WONDERS, 


ORATIONS, 


than were ever before gathered within the same space or offered in one collection Among those 
best competent to testify, the following have made constant use of these volumes, and highly 


recommend them: 


Ex-President Noah Porter Robert C. Winthro Archbishop Corri 
Val University, "? Richard Malcolm Johnston, | Archbishop Ryan” 
W. T. Harris, LL. D,, United. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Chauncey M. Depew, 


States Com. of Education, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Professor John Fiske, Harvard 

University, 

A. R. Spofford, Librarian of 

Congress, 

William Dean Howells, 
Bishop John H.Vincent, D.D., 

LL. D,, Chancellor of Chau- 

tauqua University, 

James Whitcomb Riley, 
William E. Sheldon, Ex-Pres. 
National Teachers’ Ass’n, 


Hon. Robert G. Ingersoll, — 

Hon, George William Curtis, 

Robert A. Pinkerton, 

Richard Watson Gilder, 

Amos M. Kellogg, Editor WN. 
Y. School Journal, 

Andrew Carnegie, 

Gen. Fitz Hugh Lee, 

Mrs. J. E. B. Stuart, 

Mrs, Roscoe Conkling, 

Hon. Charles A. Dana, 

Bishop Phillips Brooks, 

Cardinal Gibbons, 


aE i aM S i 

ol, T, Wentwor igginson. 
The London Times, ae ; 
The Century Magazine, 

Joel Chandler Harris, 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 
Professor David Swing, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, 
George Cary Eggleston, 
Mrs. John A. Logan, 

Charles L. Tiffany, Merchant, 
B. 0, Flower, Editor Arena, 


And thousands of others who are well known. 


s 


The Stedman-Hutchinson Library of American Literature jis indispensable. to busy 
persons whose time is limited; to children whose tastes are to be formed; to those who use books 
for entertainment and instruction, and to all who wish to know anything about books or authors, or 
who wish to improve their own conversation and writings. It will cost you nothing to ask the next book- 


agent you meet to bring you this Liprary. He will be glad to bring it. 


In the mean time write to 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. BR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a pbuilding preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


“A YARD OF PANSIES ”—FREE. 


One of these exquisite oil pictures 36 inches long, a 
companion piece to “A Yard of Roses,” and equal to the 
original painting, which cost $300, will be sent to you or 
any of your friends who will inclose three two-cent 
stamps each, to pay for packing, mailing, ete. Accom- 
panying it will be full directions for beautifully framing 
it at home ata cost of a few cents, making a Christmas 
gift worth at least $5.00. This valuable present will be 
sent to you to show you the beautiful works of art that 
are published with DEMOREST’S FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
Address W. Jennings Demorest, 15 E. 14th St., New York.. 


IZXPORTANT NEW Books. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


An Attic Philosopher in 
Paris. 
Or, A PEEP AT THE WORLD FROM A GARRET. 
Being the Journal of a Happy Man. By 
Emiie Souvestre. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


T e great popularity of ‘ An Attic Philosopher in 
Paris”? has led the publishers to prepare this fine 
illustrated edition, uniform with the illustrated 
edi ion of “ Colette.” For this volume a large num- 
ber of full-page and vignette illustrations have been 
mae by the French artist, Jean Claude, the illustra- 
to. of “Colette.” A rich binding has been specially 
designed, and this volume, considering the fine lit- 
era.y quality of the text and the daintiness of the 
book’s appearance, will, it 1s believed, prove one of 
the most popular of the autumn books. 


Abraham Lincoln: The 
True Story of a Creat Life. 


By WiiuiAM H. Herndon and JessE W. WEIK. 
With numerous illustrations. New and 
revised edition, with an Introduction by 
Horace Wuire. In two volumes. 12mo, 
cloth, $3.00. 


This is probably the most intimate life of Lincoln 
ever written. The book, by Lincoln’s law partner, 
William H. Herdon, and his friend, Jesse W. Weik, 
sbows us Lincoln the man, It is a true picture of 
his surroundings and influences and acts. It is not 
an attempt to construct a political history, with 
Lincoln often in the background, nor is it an effort 
to apotheosize the American who stands first in our 


history next to Washington. The writers knew Lin- 


coln eae tely their frank testimony must be ac- 
cepted, and their biography must take permanent 
rank as the best and most illuminating study of 
Lincoln’s character and personality. 


Admiral Farragut. 

By Captain A. T’ Manan, U.S. N., author of 
“The Gulf and Inland Waters,” etc. With 
Portrait and Maps. The first volume in the 
‘Great Commander Series,” edited by Gen- 
eral James Grant Wilson. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“No one could be better fisted than Captain Mahan 
for writing the biography of our great admiral. He 
has been consirained by the limitations of the series 
from making a large work. But his portrait of Far- 
ragut stands out clear, and we rise from reading his 
book with a renewed sense of admiration for the 
bravery, the skill and the persistence of the hero, 
and for his noble qualities as a man, a husband and 
a citizen.” —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


The Story of Columbus. 


By Euizapera Eee rmston SrELyE. Edited 
by Dr. Edward Eggleston. With 100 illus- 
trations by Allegra Eggleston. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.75. 


“A brief, popular, interesting and yet critical 
volume, just such as we should wish to place in the 
hands of a young reader. The authors of this vol- 
ume have done their best to keep it on a high plane 
of accuracy and conscientious work without losing 
sight of their readers.”—New York Independent. 

“The illustrations are particularly well chosen 
and neatly executed, and they add to the general 
excellence of the volume.”—New York Times. 


Warriors of the Crescent. 

By the late W. H. Davenport ApAms, author 
of ‘‘ Battle Stories from English History,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


This story of Oriental magnificence, of glittering 
campaigns, fatalistic heroism and the pillage of the 
marvelous riches of India by the Sultans of Ghazni 
and their followers comes to the reader lke new 
tales of the Arabian Nights. Mr. Adams’s graphic, 
vivid style clothes history with the garb of romance. 


Pictures from Roman Life 
and Story. 


By Professor A. J. Church, author of “ Stories 
from Homer,’’ “Stories from Virgil,’ etc. 
Tllustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘“‘Mr. Church has a remarkable command of the 


literature of the period, and has used it with his cus~ 
tomary grace and deftness.”’—London Atheneum. 


God’s Fool. . 


By Maarten Maarregns, author of ‘‘ The Sin 
of Joost Avelingh.’”’? 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ Pathos deepens into tragedy in the thrilling story 
of ‘God’s Fool,’ as powerful a piece of work as 
‘The Sin of Joost Avelingh.’ Men and manners 
in the Netherlands are here painted with as careful 
a brush as any plied by the Dutch artists of long 
ago.”’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


From Dusk to Dawn. 


By KaruarineE P. Woops, author of “ Met- 
zerott, Shoewaker.’’? 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
This book is an original one, like its predecessor, 

in that it follows none of the beaten paths of fiction, 
and it raises questions of vital interest, and ad- 
dresses itself to the reader’s thought instead of 
merely tickling bis fancy. There is a story, a ro- 
mance, which will interest novel readers, but the 
book will hold®the attention of those for whom the 
average novel has little charm. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


On the Plantation. 


By Jory CHanpLEeR Harris, author of ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus.’”’? With 23 illustrations by E. W. 
Kemble, and Portrait of the Author. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

“Those who never tire of Unele Remus and his 
stories—with whom we would be accounted—will 
delight in Joe Maxwell and his exploits.’—ZLondon . 
Saturday Review. 


 YFSend for the illustrated holiday number of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing announcements of important new and forthcoming books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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EP. DUTTON & €0°S NEW CIT BOOKS AND BOOKLETS. 


NCE Earth’s Sweet Voices. 

Selections from the poets, with sixteen 
beautiful illustrations in monotint. Ob- 
long 4to, cloth, gilt, $3.00; half white and 
gold, $4.00. 


The Poets’ Corner. 

Sketches in monotint of the nomes and 

places connected with prominent poets, 

with descriptions in prose. Small 4to, 
cloth, full gilt, $1.50; half white and 
gold, $2.00. 

“A very attractive book of graceful de- 
scriptions and charming illustrations.”—W. Y. 
Independent. 

“We have rarely seen so much thatis good 
and beautiful as we find in this small vol- 
wne.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Christmas Once is Christmas Stiil. 


A Christmas Carol. By the Rt. Rey. PHILLIPS BROOKS, 
D.D. Beautifully iilustratedin colors. Uluminated cover, 
gilt edge, $1.00. 


The Jackdaw of Rheims. 


From the ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends.”’ Illustrated in colors. 
long 4to, illuminated cover, 50 cents. 


Pickwick Pictures. 


A series of character sketches from “ Pickwick Papers” 
by H. M. PAGET. Oblong 4to, picture cover, 50 cents. 


Dickens Pictures. 


Six full-page colored illustrations of scenes from his 
stories. Oblong 4to, picture cover, 50 cents. 


Scott Pictures. 


Six full-page colored illustrations with descriptive text. 
Oblong, 4to, picture cover, 50 cents. 


Pictures of the Holy Land. 


Notes and illustrations of a Palestine Pilgrimage. Oblong 
4to, six colored illustrations, 50 cents, | 


Ob- 


Our Little Men. 

A series of six original pictures of 
little boys, by an American artist. 

“Little men with aughing faces, 
Little men with dimpled cheeks, 
Pretty airs and dainty graces.” 
In portfolio, bound and tied with 
ribbon and with imitation wood coy- 
ers, in neat box, $5.00. 


The Land of Peace. 


Daily texts and hymns for a month. 
Illustrated by Freep. Hines and 
others. 32 pages, 4to, illuminated 
board covers, $1.50. 


Voices of Comfort. 


A packet of 12leaflets of familiar hymns, with colored illus- 
trations, for inclosure in letters, 50 cents. ~ 


For the Master’s Sake. 


A text-book for a month, with illustrations in eolors, boards, 
50 cents. 


Bible Gems. 


Twelve booklets in a box in the shape of a Bible. 
50 cents. 


Steps to Heaven. 


A box with open frame front and easel back, in which are 
31 cards, with illustrations in colors and texts for each day 
of a month, 75 cents. 


Sweet Lavender. 


Six illustrations and text. 
cents. 


Sweet Posies. 


A packet of six booklets cut out in the shape of baskets 
and bunches of flowers, in envelope, 50 cents. 


The set, 


Bound in embossed ecard, 50 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, - 


- 31 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS AND ALL SEASONS. 


The Conquest of Granada. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. Agapida Edition. Wustrated with 30 photogravures. 
Each page is surrounded by a Moorish border, the designs being carefully copied 
from Moorish decorations. 2 vols., small 8vo, cloth, gilt tops and with slip covers, 
the binding decorated with Moorish designs (in box), $6.00; three-quarter 
leyant, gilt top, $12.00. 


*,* This sumptuous edition of Irving’s picturesque and romantie work will form 
a companion set to the Darro Edition of the “Alhambra,” which was the leading 
holiday book of last year and of which a fresh impression has just been issued. 
While uniform in size and general style, the decorations, borders, illustrations and 
cover designs for the ‘‘ Granada” are all entirely new and in new colors. 


Knickerbocker Nuggets. 


A selection of some of the world’s classics, uniquely and tastefully printed by 
the Knickerbocker Press and offered as specimens as well of artistic typography 
as of the best literature. 32mo, gilt tops. 


Forty-one volumes have thus far been published. The latest issues are: The 
Lliads of Homer, translated from the Greek. By GEORGE CHAPMAN. With full 
series of illustrations from Flaxman’s designs. 3 vols., $3.75.—Whist Nuggets. 
Papers about Whist and Whist Players. Compiled by W. G. MCGUCKIN. $1.00.— 
The Wit and Wisdom of Charles Lamb. Compiled by E. D. NoRTH. With 
portrait, $1.00. 150 numbered copies on large paper, with proof of the portrait. 
These will be bound in plain cloth with uncut edges, each copy numbered,,$3.75.— 
Deutsche Volkslieder. A Selection from German Folk Songs. Printed in the 
original text. Compiled and edited by Professor H. S. WHITE. Illustrated, $1.50. 

Anumber of the nuggets are also put up in Special Holiday Edition, with new 


cover design, bound in white and gold, with gilt edges. Put up in pairs in flat 
boxes, $2.50. 


Scenes from the Life of Christ. 


Pictured in Holy Word and Sacred Art. Edited by JESSICA CONE. With 64 illus- 


Pl ag from celebrated paintings. Square 8vo, bound in white and gold, red eages, 
$3.50. 


Fourth Series of Literary Gems. 


l. The Rivals. By SHERIDAN.—2. L’ Allegro. Tl Penseroso. 
Odes. By MILTON.—3. Rip Van Winkle. 
—4. Charity and Humor. 
in a ©ountr 


Sonnets. 
Wolfert’s Roost. By IRVING. 
Nil Nisi Bonum. By THACKERAY.—5. Elegy 
‘ Churchyard. Odes. By GRAY.—b. Thanatopsis. Flood 
of Years. ines to a Water-Fowl. Little People of the Snow. 
By BRYANT. 32mo0, with frontispiece, morocco, gilt top, each 75 cents. 


A new impression of the three previous series has also been issued. 


_ Anumber of the Gems are also put up in Special Holiday Edition, daintily bound 
in white and gold, gilt tops. Put up in pairs in flat boxes, $1.00. 


The Ariel Shakespeare. 
Each play in a separate volume. 
Size 3 1-3 x 5 inches. 

Large, clear type. 


Volumes sold separately. 
for;,the complete set. 


_. The first group will comprise these plays: The Tempest, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, Much Ado 
About Nothing, Twelfth Night, The Winter’s Tale. 


Howard’s charming illustrations. 
Text complete and unexpurgated. 
Flexible leather binding. 

qs cents each (in box), and orders invited 


The Fairy Tales Series. 
By JoSEPH JACOBS. Illustrated by John Batten. 


I. English Fairy Tales. 
Tales. 


8vo, each $1.75. 
Il, Celtic Fairy Tales. Ill. Indian Fairy 


Story of the Nations. : 
A series of historical studies intended to present in graphic narratives the stories 
of the different nations that have attained prominence in history. * 
In the story form: the current of each national life is distinctly indicated and its 

icturesque and noteworthy periods and episodes are presented for the reader 
n their philosophical relations to each other as well as to universal history. 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.50; half leather, uncut edges, gilt top, $1.75. 
Thirty-four volumes have thus far been published, the latest issues being: The 
Story of Ancient Sicily—Phenician, Greek and Roman. By E. A. FREEMAN. 
The Story of the Byzantine Empire. By C. W. C.OMAN. The Story of 
Portugal. By H. MORSE STEPHENS. The Story of Switzerland. By R. 
STEAD and Mrs. ARNOLD HuG. The Story of Scotland. By JAMES MACK- 
INTOSH. The Story of the Jews under Rome. By the Rey. W. DouUG- 
LAS MORRISON. 


Wieroes of the Nations. ; 
A series of biographical studies of the lives and work of certain representative 
historical characters about whom have gathered the great traditions of the 
nations to which they belonged, and who have been accepted in many instances 
as types of the several national ideals. Edited on EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50; half leather, uneut 
edges, gilt top, $1.75. 


The following volumes now ready: Nelson, and the Naval Supremacy of Eng- 
land. By W. CLARKE RUSSELL. Gustavus Adolphus, and the Struggle of 
Protestantism for Existence. By C. R. L. FLETCHER. Pericles, and the Golden 
Age of Athens. By EvELYN ABBOTT. Theodoric the Goth, the Barbarian 
Champion of Civilization. By THOMAS HODGKIN. Sir Philip Sidney, e of 
English Chivalry in England: By H. R. Fox BOURNE. Julius Czesar, and the 
Foundation of the Roman Imperial System. By W. WARDE FOWLER. John 
Wryelif, Last of the Schoolmen and First of the English Reformers. By LEWIS 
SERGEANT, 


The Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian. ‘ 
Edited by the Rey. EDWARD T. BARTLETT, D. D., Dean of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Divinity School of Philadelphia, and by the Rev. JOHN P. PETERS, Ph. D., 
formerly Professor of Old Testament History and Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Complete in three volumes: 


Vol. I. Whe Hebrew Story, from the Creation to the Exile. 12mo, 
red edges, $1.50. 
Vol. Il. Hebrew Poetry and Prophecy. Uniform with the above. $1.50. 


Vol. Ill. Covering the New Testament. Uniform with the above, 


The Rail and Water Series. 
Books for Boys. By KIRK MUNROE. Each, illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 
I. Under Orders: The Story of a Young Reporter. 
Il, Prince Dusty: A Story of the Oil Regions. 
Ill. Cab and Caboose: The Story of a Railroad Boy. 


The Leaders in Science Series. 
By CHARLES F. HOLDER. Each illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 
I. Whe Life and Work of Charles Darwin. 
Il. Whe Life and Work of Louis Agassiz. 


The Initials. 


By BARONESS TAUTPHGUS, 
* Lorna Doone.” $2.50. 


Japan in Art and Industry. , 
With a glance at Japanese Manners and Customs, Translated from the French 


of Félix Régamey by M. French-Sheldon and Eli Lemon Sheldon. 12mo, fully 
illustrated, $1.75. 


The Adventures of Three Worthies. 


By CLINTON Ross, author of “Improbable Tales,” etc. Being an adventure of a 
French gentleman in ’70; one of a nobleman of old Touraine, turned Jesuit; one 
of a certain follower of the Stuarts, told by themselves. $2mo,75 cents. © « 


$2.00. 


2 vols., 16mo, uniform with the Exmoor Edition of 
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From letters received we judge that many are in- 
t.nding to try for those cash premiums of $1,000 for 
new subscribers. The best time to work will be 
within the next three or four weeks. | 


HE resolutions on the public school 

question passed by the Roman Catholic 

archbishops at their conference in New 
York last week indicate that the influence of 
the liberal party is gaining. The conference 
agreed to promote the erection of Catholic 
schools. But it did not condemn public 
schools, and it passed a second resolution, 
which Protestants might also profitably 
adopt, so far as it directs that provision be 
made for the education of public school chil- 
dren in Sunday schools and week day gath- 
erings and urges parents to teach Christian 
doctrine to their children in their homes. 
We welcome these and other indications 
that there is a growing party in the Catho- 
lic Church disposed to adapt it to American 
institutions and life. 


The American Board at Chicago reaffirmed 
its position that it would not appoint men 
to missionary service who hold the doctrine 
of a probation beyond the grave. Professor 
Tucker of Andover, in last week’s Christian 
Union, characterizes this action as ‘‘ compro- 
mising on agnosticism.’’ He regards it as 
a dangerous policy. He can hardly under- 
stand how one can work for the salvation of 
the heathen and ‘‘leave this matter in the 


hands of God.’’ He distinguishes between 
a doctrine and an opinion on this subject, 
and insists that one may hold the opinion 
that there is a probation beyond the grave 
without infringement on the province of 
doctrine. Yet Professor Tucker admits that 


. this matter ‘‘does not belong to the sub- 


stance of the gospel,’’ and ‘‘ by growing con- 
sent has no decisive settlement in the letter 
of Scripture.’’ We do not see the danger of 
being, as Dr. Storrs expressed it, ‘‘ willing 
to leave the whole matter in the hands of 
God.”” Wedo not see how any one who pro- 
poses to preach the gospel to the heathen 
can hold any other position than that. At 
any rate, the board by a unanimous rising 
vote at Chicago declared that it would send 
as missionaries those who do hold to that po- 
sition, and that it would not send those who 
hold that there is a probation beyond the 
grave; and we believe that the great major- 
ity of the churches are with the board in 
this action. 


The coming change in our national admin- 
istration will cause greater apprehension to 
no class of people than to the friends of the 
Indians, since it probably means a new ap- 
pointment in place of Commissioner Mor- 
gan. The new policy of education by the 
government has done more for the Indians 
and has inspired greater hopes for their 
future than any other legislation in which 
they areconcerned. The continuance of this 
policy is of the utmost importance. When 
the children of the Indians are generally 
brought into government schools the Indian 
problem will be practically solved. But we 
believe that the policy of supporting denom- 
inational schools by government money may 
now wisely be abandoned. Nearly all Prot- 
estant denominations have ceased, or have 
made arrangements to cease, receiving gov- 
ernment aid for their Indian work. The 
Baptists have never received such aid. The 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians 
and Congregationalists have decided to de- 
cline doing so any longer. Small amounts 
are still drawn by Lutherans, Friends and 
Mennonites. Butnearly all the money appro- 
priated by government for contract schools 
will hereafter go to the Catholics. A clause 
found in this year’s appropriation bill which 
compels the expenditure of $500,000 for con- 
tract schools is understood to have been in- 
troduced through the influence of Father 
Stephan, and it is evident that the Catholics 
mean to take advantage of the withdrawal 
of Protestant applications for aid to secure 
the entire amount for their own schools. 
The time has fully come when this use of 
public money should be stopped. 


Public prayer addressed to God and aimed 
at the congregation neither gains His ear 
nor persuades them. It not only falls short 
of being pious, itis not manly. Ata recent 
religious convention, when a brother who 
rose after an address by another brother 
attempted to demolish its arguments in a 
form of prayer, he left the impression on 
some of the hearers that he was afraid to 
stand up manfully and reply to what had 
been said. Once when a young minister, 
who was displeased with the conduct of 
some of his people, had expressed in public 
prayer his opinion of their actions, a good 
sister said to him, ‘‘When you want to 
scold us, do so; but don’t spoil our devo- 


tions by praying at us.’’? He has since said 
that that was some of the most valuable 
advice he ever received. 


A good reputation is a prime requisite 
inaminister. The fact is less often remem- 
bered that a good reputation is equally im- 
portant for a church. It is unfortunate for 
a minister to be known as having sought a 
pastorate for years without success. It is 
as unfortunate for a church to be seeking a 
minister for a long time without success. 
A church which appears to be exclusive, to 
be indifferent to those without in its com- 
munity, to have frequent disputes among 
its members, to be unduly critical with re- 
gard to its minister, to be slow in paying 
his salary or its other debts, to be imhos- 
pitable toward other organizations, may be 
in greater need of receiving new members 
than churches without these distinctions. 
But it is likely to be shunned because of 
them. They do not indicate that the breth- 
ren love the prosperity of their Zion. 
Churches have been known to suffer on 
account of misdeeds of long ago. No gen- 
erous treatment shown to the pastor or the 
poor or to sister churches of all denomina- 
tions or to the community or to the world 
is without its rewards to the church and to 
its members. ‘‘ They shall prosper that love 
theess 


The burning question among English Con- , 
gregationalists just now arises trom the 
Keir Hardie incident at the recent meeting 
of the Congregational Union, when the newly 
elected member of Parliament charged the 
churches with departure from the Christian- 
ity of Christ, hence the alienation of the 
working men, a statement which was not 
received with Christian meekness by the 
clergymen present. The churches are being 
compelled to face the questions, Have the 
working men deserted the churches, and, if 
so, why? Theultra-conservative position of 
the church has recently been stated by Prof. 
Marcus Dods, who asserts that in Scotland, 
at least, the severance between the churches 
and the wage-earners has been exaggerated, 
and he adds: 

It might almost be said the church has 

done too much and does not sufficiently re- 
member the Lord’s command when He sent 
out the twelve disciples, that they were not 
to spend too much time over people who re- 
jected their message. 
Confessing respect for Professor Dods’s 
ability as a scholar we fear he speaks as a 
scholastic recluse, not as a live pastor sen- 
sitive to present day conditions. If we must 
accept a conservative statement of the sit- 
uation we prefer that of Principal Fairbairn, 
who, at the recent meeting of the Mansfield 
College Settlement in London, said: 

Virtue has its home only in the spirit 
of quickened men, and what the churches 
have to do is to create in man the virtue 
that ennobles and blesses. . . . Churches are 
churches, not parliaments, not county coun- 


cils. They may make these bodies, but they 
cannot be these bodies or do their work. 


THE CROWNING OF THE YEAR. 

Thanksgiving Day is the gift of New Eng- 
land to the whole country. It is the best 
expression of New England character em- 
bodied in an institution. The New Eng- 
lander loved his home. He sanctified it by 
the constant recognition of God in his fam- 
ily. He loved to perpetuate love for it in 
his descendants. He considered that the 
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most fitting celebration of its virtues was 
the hearty enjoyment of them and that the 
most fitting occasion for such a celebration 
was when the harvests had been gathered in 
and God had crowned the year with His 
goodness. 

Then he gathered his household about him, 
brought back his children and his children’s 
children, piled his table with good things 
and made a joyous festival which for young 
and old was the gladdest day in all the year. 
And over all, at the family altar, around the 
festal board and in the house of God he 
acknowledged that the reason of his‘merry- 
making was the goodness of the Heavenly 
Father which had crowned the year. 

This is the festival which the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers inaugurated, which New England has 
annually celebrated for two centuries and 
which the nation has adopted and sanctioned 
as a. day of public thanksgiving to God. It 
exalts the home and strengthens its sacred 
and tender ties. It brightens the shadows 
which have gathered over it. It dignifies 
prosperity. It prompts men to reach out 
helpful hands to their less fortunate neigh- 
bors. It reminds us afresh from whence 
every good gift comes. . 

If it seemed good to our fathers in the 
midst of the hardships of this new world 
to give public thanks to God for their bless- 
ings in the motto which adorns our first 
page, how much more reason have we to 
follow their example! Abundance of food 
and clothing, happy homes, a free country 
at peace with all nations and extending its 
influence throughout the world, with mar- 
velously multiplied appliances for use and 
pleasure which surpass the wildest dreams 
of those who first were moved to set apart 
a day of public thanksgiving and praise, are 
ours. ‘‘ What shall I render unto the Lord 
for all His benefits toward me? I will take 
the cup of salvation, and call upon the name 
of the Lord.” | 


<a 


THE SCIENCE OF COMPASSION, 

Hearts open wider than usual at this 
Thanksgiving season and many are now 
thinking on the puzzling question how 
wisely to help our brother in need. The 
Christian Church is making a science of 
ministering, is insisting on the practical 
knowledge of it as the test of renewed life, 
is asking with new emphasis, ‘‘ Whoso hath 
the world’s goods and beholdeth his brother 
in need, and shutteth up his bowels of com- 
passion from him, how doth the love of God 
abide in him?’’? But with many this inter- 
est is transient, is due to the season and 
will soon die away under the impression 
that those in real need are either not access- 
ible or are being cared for by others. 

Yet the materials for studying this sub- 
ject are abundant. No text-book on it is so 
valuable as the newspaper and one need 
not go far from his own residence to find 
facts enough to absorb his attention. We 
took for this purpose the Boston Journal of 
last Thursday, resolved to confine our at- 
tention to the happenings of a single day 
in this city. First came a tragedy at the 
North End. An Italian, a man in middle 
life, had murdered his two little girls in their 
sleep and then put an end to his own life. 
Suggestive fragments of his history ap- 
peared. There were evidences that he had 
been well educated, had known prosperity, 
had dearly loved his wife and daughters, 
had met reverses, had come a stranger to a 
strange land to try to rebuild his fallen for- 
tunes. Afteralong illness his wife had died. 
Unable to find work he had during the last 
few weeks gained a miserable living by 
roasting chestnuts, till sickness had robbed 
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him even of this opportunity to get food 
for his two daughters. In despair he had 
cut their throats and his own. Are there 
not Christians enough who have hearts of 
compassion to help such suffering ones to 
useful and happy lives? 

But in another column in the same paper 
is an account of a man who on his way to 
the Lowell Depot had compassion on a 
stranger begging for food, took him into a 
restaurant and gave him adinner. In pay- 
ing for it he dropped aroll of bills. The 
stranger saw the roll, followed his benefac- 
tor and a few minutes later with two com- 
panions sprang on him in a dark street and 
robbed him of his money and watch. Is it 
safe for one to have compassion on astranger 
who may be a brother in need? Are not 
such beggars almost always impostors? 


But in another column isa report of an 
address by Jacob Riis at the Convention of 
Christian Workers just coming to an end in 
Tremont Temple. Few men have written 
so interestingly and usefully as he of the 
children of the poor and their needs. Yet 
he tells how, when he had come as a for- 
eigner to this country, and had wandered 
through the streets of New York hunting 
for work, he at last found it in a newspaper 
office. But for three days he had not tasted 
food and fell ina faint from hunger. Ought 
such a brother in need to be left to starve in 
the midst of plenty like ours? 

It is not necessary to search the columns 
of this newspaper for further illustrations, 
though there are many others to be found. 
We have read far enough to discover that 
the compassion which can save men is not a 
spasm of pity, nor yet a generous gift to the 
poor or to a charitable society. It is a sym- 
pathy with those in need which seeks to 
know their deeper wants, which looks be- 
yond individual cases and aims so to change 
the conditions of society as to remedy their 
need. Yet this compassion would soon ex- 
haust itself if it were confined to the study 
of the abstract problems which these cases 
suggest. Interest must be kept alive by 
contact with concrete needs. Social prob- 
lems present themselves in individual cases. 
It is fortunate that present interest of men 
in their brethren combines practical experi- 
ments with thorough scientific study. This 
unique assembly of Christian workers which 
closed in Boston last week illustrates an 
important movement of the times. It pre- 
sented a great variety of experiences in con- 
crete forms, of studying brethren in need, 
by acquaintance, by fellowship, by suffering 
with them, in poverty, in ignorance, in sins, 
in prisons, in sickness. It describes a mul- 
titude of experiments by way of improving 
the bodies, minds and spirits of these breth- 
renin need. It showed that the underlying 
power which is to impel this great move- 
ment to success is the indwelling Spirit of 
God, for surely no meeting has ever been 
held in this city in which reliance on the 
Holy Spirit was made more prominent. It 
taught us that men are to be saved by pa- 
tient, sympathetic, thorough study of their 
needs under the inspiration of faith in their 
possibilities of likeness to Christ, who is 
their Saviourand ours. This assembly is one 
of many evidences that compassion is com- 
ing to be ascience. Itis coming to the front 
as a theme of discussionin the popular gath- 
ering, and as a subject of study in the college 
and the theological seminary. It may be- 
come a common bond between all classes 
which seek to help theirfellowmen. It may 
break down the barriers which pride of edu- 
cation aud of wealth, and pride of poverty 
as well, would set up. Sociology opens the 
broadest and most inviting field of study, 
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for sociology, as it is now being considered, 
is the science of compassion. 


to 


IN GOOD AND REGULAR STANDING. 

There is perhaps no technical phrase in 
our ecclesiastical vocabulary which has ex- 
cited more constantly recurring dissension 
than the above. When does a member 
of a church cease to be in good and reg- 
ular standing? A correspondent asks us 
whether the officials of a church can declare 
a member to be not in good and regular 
standing. We take it for granted that this 


‘is a hypothetical case, inasmuch as no per- 


sons intelligent enough to be officers of a 
Congregational church would be so silly as 
to assume such a power. Any difficulty as 
to the phrase we have quoted usually arises 
when some person, against whom various 
people may have prejudice, well founded or 
ill founded, asks for a letter of dismissal 
and recommendation to some other church. 
When he does so the consciences of those 
who have made no complaint whatever are 
suddenly aroused. We cannot give him a 
letter, they say, he is not in good standing. 
In this they confound his standing as a mem- 
ber of the church with what they assume 
to be some improper proceeding on his part. 

The fact is, a member of a church against 
whom no steps have been taken by the 
church is in absolutely good and regular 
standing. The opinions of individuals re- 
garding him have no bearing upon the sub- 
ject. He is entitled to every privilege to 
which any other member of the church is 
entitled. He may have been absent from 
public worship and communion for years, 
and yet if no steps have been taken against 
him by the church he is exactly what the 
church records make him to be, namely, a 
member in good and regular standing. That 
a member is supposed by some to be liable 
to discipline does not affect his rights. 

Hence, any member in such a case apply- 
ing for a letter of dismissal and recommen- 
dation is entitled to it. A common eyasion, 
that he is in regular but not good standing, 
is entirely unwarranted. Members who 
make such a statement condemn themselves 
in not having instituted proper discipline at 
the proper time. The church is obliged to 
give him his letter. 

It has sometimes been said that in a case 
of alleged offenses the church must either 
give him his letter or proceed to try him 
upon charges. We hold that in most cases 
the church has no such alternative. For in- 
stance, a dozen persons who are dissatisfied 
absent themselves from the public worship 
of the church and attend other services for 
a year and ahalf. No person calls the at- 
tention of the church to this fact. The ab- 
sentees finally ask for letters that they may 
join the church whose service they attend. 
It is proper that they should do so, so as to 
end the abnormal condition of things. But 
the church’s conscience suddenly awakes. 
The church refuses the letters, and proceeds 
to try these persons for breach of covenant. 
The church has no right to do so. No hid- 
den offense has been suddenly discovered. 
If there was an offense it was an open one 
which the church has witnessed and per- 
mitted without a word of admonition. If 
there has been a fault the church has con- 
doned it and cannot allege it after the let- 
ters have been asked for. In fact, often the 
conscientious refusal and the sudden insti- 
tuting of discipline is pure vindictiveness. 

There is, of course, an exception. If a 
person, presumably an offender, finds that 
steps of discipline are being commenced, 
by the first step for instance, he cannot al- 
ways claim that there is no complaint be- 
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fore the church, although in fact there is 
none. Nor is the church bound to give a 
letter when some hitherto unknown offense 
is suddenly made manifest. Indeed, achurch 
has a perfect right in such a case to recall 
a letter already granted if it finds that 
the applicant had taken advantage of the 
church’s ignorance to get a letter which 
could not have been granted if the offense 
had been known. 

But in all ordinary cases the principle is 
self-evident. A member’s good and regular 
standing is decided solely by the records of 
thechureh. Thereisno distinction between 
good standing and regular standing. If any 
member thinks that another member ought 
not to be in such standing itis his right to 
institute proceedings of discipline. If he 
has not the courage to do this he should 
remember that his own standing and that of 
his neighbor are precisely alike. Personal 
prejudices are no safe tribunal and they are 
entitled to no respect in our polity. 


—<>— 


ANOTHER HERESY TRIAL. 

The trial of Prof. Henry P. Smith of Lane 
Seminary is at this writing in progress be- 
fore the Presbytery of Cincinnati. The 
charge against him is that he has questioned 
the accuracy of certain historical and scien- 
tific statements in the Old Testament. The 
indications are that he will be adjudged 
guilty of heresy and that his standing asa 
minister in the Presbyterian Church will be 
taken away from him, for the committee ap- 
pointed to report on his teaching were avow- 
edly of the opinion that he was guilty and a 
number of those who are trying the case 
have already committed themselves in the 
newspapers by passing judgment against 
him. He can, of course, appeal to the Synod 
of Ohio. But that synod has already prac- 
tically pronounced judgment by commend- 
ing the presbytery for entering on the pros- 

‘ecution. The questions really before the 
presbytery, however, concern the limitations 
of knowledge of those who wrote the books 
of the Bible and of those who declared in the 
Westminster Confession in what sense those 
books were inspired by God. These ques- 
tions cannot be decided by the vote of a re- 
ligious body, but as Professor Fisher has 
lately said in our columns, ‘‘There is no 
other path to the settlement of them but 
the path of thorough, fearless, unbiased in- 
vestigation.”’ 

Professor Smith’s prosecutors admit the 
genuineness of his Christian character, the 
sincerity of his purpose and his reverence 
for the Bible as giving to men a revelation 
from God. They must admit that he has 
made high attainments in scholarship and 
that many eminent scholars in his own 
church agree with him. Who will be ad- 
vantaged by condemning him as a heretic? 
We do not believe that heresy trials on such 
grounds promote the religion of Christ 
within the church or commend it to those 
without. *They do promote strife and bit- 
terness and permanent divisions. 

<> 


THE MISSIONARY MOTIVE. 

This is not necessarily any special motive 
which impells one to become a foreign mis- 
sionary or a home missionary. It is that 
which leads one to devote his life to the 
service of others. It takes some into the 
foreign field and others into the distinctive 
home missionary work. But it finds for 
many true missionary service where they 
live. 

It takes different forms in different minds, 
In some cases it is a desire to teach doomed 
heathen souls how they may be saved through 
Christ. In some it is hardiy more than a 


purpose to enlighten the ignorant and extend 
more widely a noble type of civilization. 
Between the two are many gradations. He 
is a true missionary who illustrates any one 
of them, if his purpose spring from the true 
source. 

This is the intent to imitate Jesus Christ, 
who gave His life for the world. This all 
genuine missionary spirits have in common, 
no matter how different its manifestations in 
their respective cases. In other words, the 
pure and simple missionary motive empha- 
sizes chiefly not doing but being. It does 
not undervalue service but it ranks charac- 
ter highest. It calls first for the cleansing 
of the fountain, aware that this will secure 
the sweetness of the stream which flows 
from it. Here is where the necessity of 
preaching, of which the apostle speaks, is 
found. It is that the character and redeem- 
ing work of Jesus Christ may be made 
known. But it is even more that He who 
went about doing good, preaching, teaching 
and serving the needy, may be imitated. I 
must preach, urged Paul, not merely that I 
may tell others about Him but also because 
I cannot be like Him unless I preach. 

It is important to appreciate thus the real 
scope and character of the true missionary 
motive. The purpose to be like Jesus Christ 
includes all minoraims. It includes service 
in the jungle or on the prairie, in the school- 
house, the store or the home. It may be 
cherished as loyally and illustrated as nobly 
in one land, one social condition, one period 
of time, as in any other. 

<2 
IN BRIEF, 

At the Christian Workers’ Convention this 
rule, for successful street preaching was laid 
down: ‘‘Say something every three minutes.”’ 
But why limit the application of this rule to 
street preaching? 


The next “special Sunday ”’ is Dec. 18. The 
American Peace Society requests that on that 
day, in one service at least, the thought of uni- 
versal peace and of the disarmament of the na- 
tions be kept to the front. 


The presbyteries may boycott Union Sem- 
inary but they cannot prevent her from being 
strengthened financially. Four eminent Pres- 
byterian laymen in New York City have just 
given it $175,000 to complete the endowment 
of its seven professorial chairs. 


The New Nation is authority for the state- 
ment that the reason why the Associated Press 
has refused to report the vote of the Populist 
party in New England is because the party 
favors the Government ownership of the tele- 
graph. An ominous fact, if true. 


The comments of one of our contemporaries 
upon our change of form remind us of the 
differentiation between the secular journals 
of New York City recently made by a for- 
eigner: “‘ Some produce boasts without results. 
Others produce results without boasts.” 


The two presidents who issued the first two 
proclamations for a national Thanksgiving 
were Washington and Lincoln. No two lead- 
ers were ever placed in circumstances in which 
there was greater need of help from God or 
saw more signal evidence that it was given. 
May thanksgiving for the double deliverance 
of our nation be perpetual. a 


. 

Last week’s conference in the interests of 
Congregational city missionary work, to which 
our Chicago correspondent devotes his entire 
letter, represented so much in men, methods 
and purpose that we may all take heart in 
reference to city problems. We trust that the 
wave of enthusiasm which the gathering de- 
veloped will not spend its force before reaching 
Eastern cities. 


“ Anybody could speak successfully to such 
an audience,’’ was the response of one of the 
speakers at the Lowell Endeayor Convention, 


last week, when complimented in private on 
his brilliant address. No doubt the presence 
of a large and sympathetic congregation is as 
influential a factor in public speech as is an at- 
tentive listener in private conversation. All 
that some people want is a hearing. 


An offset to the charge that no one learns 
very much in Sunday school is Dr. HE. E. Hale’s 
confession inthe November Atlantic that fully 
one-half of his knowledge of the Scriptural his- 
tory of mankind was gained in the old Brattle 
Street Sunday school in Boston, before he was 
thirteen years old. That was a long while be- 
fore the invention of the International System 
and inductive lessons and modern methods of 
various sorts. Systems or no systems a good 
deal depends on the boy—and the teacher, 


Dr. Mackennal of England appears to think 
that 1900 is a too distant date for the next In- 
ternational Congregational Council, and inti- 
mates that the Australian brethren may send 
in an invitation for an earlier session. At the 
present rate of progress the new Congrega- 
tional House in Boston is not likely to be com- 
pleted before the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, possibly not till the twenty-first. Andit 
would be a great pity to have an International 
Council in Boston before the new structure be- 
comes a reality. 


Ministers cannot always be expected to be 
successful in choosing themes appropriate to 
the time. But of all times for reminding peo- 
ple of their sins and calling them to mourn 
over the moral degeneracy of the nation the 
most inappropriate is the Thanksgiving public 
service. The text for this day is, ‘‘Go your 
way, eat the fat, and drink thesweet, and send 
portions unto him for whom nothing is pre- 
pared: for this day is holy unto our Lord: 
neither be ye grieved; for the joy of the Lord 
is your strength,”’ 


Dr. John Brown, in an interview with the 
Independent (London), gives an account of 
very pleasant impressions received in his re- 
cent visit to this country as a fraternal dele- 
gate to the National Council. He especially 
noted the number of professional men and 
leading members in communities who were 
connected with Congregational churches, the 
excellence of our Sunday school work, the in- 
fluence of Congregational Clubs, and the elo- 
quence of Dr. Storrs at the board meeting. 
Dr. Brown is the kind of guest to see and ap- 
preciate our denominational excellences. May 
he often repeat his visit! 


The medical profession holds that if a phy- 
Sician discovers a medicine which will save 
thousands from suffering and death and with- 
holds the knowledge of it, or the opportunity 
to use it intelligently, from other physicians, 
he is not a friend to humanity. They infer, 
and usually with good reason, that he keeps 
his secret for the sake of making money by it, 
and that he cares more for money than for the 
good of his fellowmen. We do not wonder, 
therefore, at the emphatic remonstrance of 
physicians at a meeting in Boston last week, 
in which the plan of establishing a home for 
curing drunkards was discussed, when it was 
announced that the method of effecting the 
cure was to remain the secret of the proprie- 
tor. 


The essence of baptism is thus illustrated 
by a Chinaman in one of our city Sunday 
schools: ‘‘ If you wish to cleanse a bottle full 
of ink, you do not fasten the stopper and wash 
the outside. You take out the stopper, pour 
ous the ink and then wash the inside of the 
bottle. The Holy Spirit cleanses the heart 
and it doesn’t make any difference how you 
put water on the outside.”” Another Chinese 
scholar, on being tola by an over-zealous im- 
mersionist that he was not a Christian because 
he was not baptized as was Christ, inquired 
regarding the mode of Christ’s baptism. On 
being told that He was immersed in the River 
Jordan the Chinaman responded, slowly, 
“Then if I am to be baptized as Christ was 
I must be immersed in the River Jordan.” 
Eyidently the Chinaman, with all his alleged 
faults (for particulars of which see the unjust 
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Geary bill), is not wholly destitute of the logi- 
cal faculty. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 

Mys. Very Much Startled, Placid Corners, Vt.; 
Dear Sister; We have received your letter 
stating that you are extremely dissatisfied 
with the change of form in the paper and ask- 
ing that it be discontinued when your sub- 
scription expires. Your statement that you 
have been a subscriber for fifty years makes 
it all the harder to comply with your request, 
for while we have a friendly feeling toward 
new subscribers we reserve the warmest cor- 
ners of our hearts for those who have sum- 
mered and wintered us for a half-century. In- 
asmuch as your subscription is paid up to 
Oct. 1, 1893, may we not hope that you will 
grow so accustomed to our new garments 
that you will permit us to continue our weekly 
visits? With great respect for your tempora- 
rily lacerated feelings, we are 

Hopefully yours, THE Eprrors. 
—<—_— 
CHICAGO, Nov. 19. 

Some one’s fertile brain devised the plan to 
hold an informal conference at Chicago, Nov. 
15, 16, in the interest of ‘“‘city evangeliza- 
tion.”? Let it be understood at the outset that 
this is a Congregational “‘ forward movement,”’ 
writ large, to promote the work and methods 
of Congregational City Missionary Societies in 
the larger cities. Those represented in this 
conference by twenty-seven delegates were 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. St. Louis alone sent fourteen 
members. Directors of the Chicago City Mis- 
sionary Society and numerous pastors made 
up the company which filled the parlor at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel where the conference met. 
Prof. §. I. Curtiss presided. It was astonish- 
ing to mark the amount of information and 
the number of vital topics exploited during 
the two days’ sessions. They will hereafter be 
known as both ved and gold letter days in the 
development of the modern idea of Congrega- 
tional city mission work. The tone through- 
out was a sanctified business tone, without 
cant and in full accord with these times of 
combination and co-operation. The feeling 
here in the Interior is intense that the whole 
denomination must be aroused, not alone to 
the city problem but quite as much to the fact 
that the Congregational body is a body. 

First there were reports from superintend- 
ents of city missionary societies telling the 
origin, peculiarities and status of their work. 
Though these societies do an aggressive church 
extension work, yet the attention paid to for- 
eign, non-Protestant and ‘‘ submerged ”’ people 
is marked. In the case of the Chicago society 
seventy per cent. of its funds go to support 
down-town work. Yet this is always with ref- 
erence to organizing a church and securing 
something permanent. The Minneapolis so- 
eiety has been abandoned, but there is hope of 
a reorganization. The St. Paul society began 
five years ago when there were four Congrega- 
tional churches there and one mission. Now 
there are eight churches and $17,000 have been 
put into property. 

R. E. Jenkins, Esq., of Chicago gave a clear 
exposé of the methods of conducting directors’ 
meetings. W. B. Homer, Esq., of St. Louis 
read a paper on when and how to transfer titles 
of church property. He stated that Congre- 
gational churches have lost more property by 
defective titles or alienation than all other de- 
nominations. 

W.E. Hale thanked the St. Louis people for 
coming to show the others how to keep money 
when they have raised it. His own part was 
to teil how to raise funds. Ten years ago 
seven business men of Chicago came together 
to confer on the city mission problem. Their 
first object was to go at it in a business way 
to raise the needed money, just as they would 
if they were trying to make money in business. 
They wanted a capital of $10,000 and proposed 
to take it in shares of $1,000 each. But this 
could not be kept up year by year. Next they 
tried a more democratic plan and appealed to 
the churehes., Dr. Noblesuggested the method 
to them of apportioning the amount to be 
raised among the churches in sums from $2,500 


down to $5, according to their rated abil- 
ity. -This was set in motion with surprising 
success, for the directors were themselves in 
the churches and would make the canvass con 
amore. 

Rev. J. W. Sutherland of St. Louis reported 
the effective campaign made there among all 
their churches by a committee of three busi- 
ness men, who visited each church and ex- 
plained the workings of the city missionary 
society with its several fields. By such means 
they secured 600 pledged contributors to the 
work. Other live topics discussed in the after- 
noon were: Should the Local Organization or 
the Missionary Society Be Responsible for the 
Erection, Maintenance and Care of Buildings ? 
Under What Circumstances New Churches 
Are To Be Started, How to Hasten Young 
Churches to Self-Support. 

The discussion of chief interest was over the 
Institutional Church. Dr. Graham Taylor set 
forth its value and Dr. H. A. Schaufiler its 
danger. The science of sociology in its Chris- 
tian aspects demands a larger treatment of 
human nature. This the church must seek to 
furnish, suited to various localities and con- 
ditions. The thing, however, to keep at the 
forefront is the gospel as the power of God 
unto salvation and the fact that men are first 
of all sinners and need this salvation. The 
danger of over-secularizing the work of the 
church was pointed out. It was difficult to 
drop this theme. William Spooner, Esq., ex- 
plained How to Keep the Directo7's Interested. 

Almost immediately after this session the 
conference merged into the Chicago Congrega- 
tional Club meeting, which met a little out of 
its due time in honor of the guests from abroad. 
It was ladies’ night and about 400 sat down 
to the banquet at the Grand Pacific. Brief 
addresses were made during the evening along 
the line of city evangelization. The speakers 
were Drs. J. H. George, H. A. Schauffler, S. I. 
Curtiss, E. P. Goodwin and H. A. Stimson. 
Prof. H. M. Scott was an ideal toastmaster. 

On Wednesday morning Dr. Willard Scott 
spoke on How to Keep the Churches Inter- 
ested. Dr. J. H. George presented the claims 
of mission or down-town work as contrasted 
with church extension in the growing and 
better districts. He doubted whether a city 
missionary soviety with church extension work 
on hand could attend effectively to the dis- 
tinctively mission work. But these down-town 
missions should not be multiplied. Better 
have one strong center well equipped and 
made influential. Mr. Ford of Cleveland cited 
the past history of mission enterprises in his 
city which had come to naught and nothing to 
show for it because of the lack of a united, 
nurturing body like the city missionary soci- 
ety of Congregational churches. 'He thought 
the policy should be reversed the next ten 
years and spend seventy per cent. of funds in 
church organizing and leave thirty per cent. 
for down-town: work. Dr. F. A. Noble fol- 
lowed on the topic, How Much Church Plant- 
ing Should There Be? The ability to care for 
the work in the ‘‘ slums ”’ or the foreign quar- 
ters in the future depends on the building up of 
strong churches in the new, flourishing dis- 
tricts. Dr. Goodwin continued in much the 
same vein, but showing the necessity of inter- 
esting the up-town church in the down-town 
work. It is not easy, he said, for churches not 
to be selfish and jealous. In some places it 
has been the policy of leading churches and 
pastors to think so much ofself-aggrandizement 
as to put their feet on any proposed new enter- 
prise of their own denomination, though it 1s 
needed and promises well. It is difficult to 
get up-town Christians interested in down- 
town work so as to give personal help to it. 
As it is now, Dr. Goodwin’s own church, the 
First of Chicago, has lost 100 members the past 
year and not one family is left to iton the east 
side. A. W. Benedict, Esq., of St. Louis spoke 
on The Relation of the City Missionary Society 
to Its Churches. He dwelt especially on the 
necessity of keeping the connection between 
the society and any church intact until it is 
really ready for independency. A newchurch 
may have a precocious tendency toward being 
independent. In most cases this would be dis- 
astrous. These views were strongly indorsed 
by the experts present. 


The relation of city missionary societies to 
the A. H. M. S. was ably presented by Dr. 
Stimson. Something must needs be evolved 
between these two to harmonize with the eyo- 
lution of the city missionary denominational 
work. They should be one work within the 
local limits of the city vicinage. A partial 
agreement with the A. H. M.S., has been se- 
cured. (1) All work in St. Louis and the 
county shall be committed to the city mission- 
ary society of St. Louis. Its directors are 
recognized as that of the A. H. M.S. in that 
locality. Its superintendent is also so recog- 
nized. (2) No missionary shall be employed 
on this field unless by appointment of the 
city missionary society or with its consent. 
At present the St. Louis society receives about 
$4,000 from the society in New York to carry 
on its city mission work. There is one further 
point which the St. Louis society wishes to 
gain, viz., that the moneys collected in their 
own churches for the A. H. M.S. shall be ap- 
plied jirst toward paying this $4,000 needed for 
their city work, then if there is any surplus 
turn it into the New York treasury. 

The conference was greatly delighted by the 
report of Dr. Gunsaulus on City Missionary 
Societies in the Old World. He referred to 
the magnificent revival going on in the Eng- 
lish Church in this direction of turning to the 
people. Everywhere it is proved that city 
missions must address themselves to the radi- 
cal wants of people as satisfied by, and pointed 
out by, the gospel. Men living right in the 
district of Toynbee Hall and the People’s Pal- 
ace admit that the work done must be the gal- 
vation of men from sin. The most socialistic 
clergyman Dr. Gunsaulus met told him that 
he was convinced that we are not to try an 
anti-socialistic crusade but preach to the peo- 
ple that this is an ordered universe. It was 
left to Dr. Noble to suggest what steps should 
be taken to extend city mission work on this 
modern plan of the denominational Congrega- 


tional society to all the larger cities of the 


country. The gist of discussion on this topic 
was: (1) That one difficulty in extending Con- 
gregational city mission work is the old union 
work, which made it hard to organize mis- 
sions into churches. (2) That some are disin- 
clined to announce to the world that Congre- 
gationalists are a denomination. It was hard 
even in Chicago to get over this fear of being 
sectarian and the prejudice still exists. A 
committee, consisting of Prof. S. Ives Curtiss, 
Dr. H. A. Stimson, Dr. H. A. Schauffler and 
Rey. J. C. Armstrong, was appointed to draw 
up the results of the conference, with suitable 
recommendations, to be given to the public as 
early as possible, and to be a permanent cam- 
paign committee to arrange for a similar con- 
ference on city missions a year hence. 
Qel.. Dy 


BERLIN, Oct. 22. 


As time goes cn the difficulty of preserving 
German unity becomes greater, or at least 
more apparent. Just now the Duke of Cum- 
berland, nothwithstanding the money pay- 
ment he has received from the government to 
renounce his claims to the throne of Bruns- 
wick, is said to be anxious to get back his dig- 
nities and his power. Certain papers in Ber- 
lin have gone so far as to suggest that the em- 
peror during his visit in Vienna would receive 
the duke and make some satisfactogy arrange- 
ment with him. Nothing of the sort was 
done, but the papers still say that the more 
the Guelfs receive the more they demand. 
Together with this renewed attempt to obtain 
power in Brunswick come reports of dissatis- 
faction in Hanover and Hesse-Nassau. The 
Kurfiirst of Hesse wants to be the ruler of the 
little province again and there is supposed to 
be a party in favor of him. But itis hardly 
probable that anything more will come of 
these dissensions and side issues than the an- 
noyance which they cause the government. 
To an outsider the advantage of the union of 
these petty states is so evident that he won- 
ders how any one can be so unwise as to think 
of disturbing it. ; 

The Vatican loses no opportunity to inter- 
fere in political matters or to show its dislike 
of the Triple Alliance. Germany, as the 
strongest member of the alliance, is naturally 
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the country in whose affairs the Pope just now 
‘takes most interest. If he and his agents 
are busy in Austria as well as in Italy it is 
that he may call forth expressions of dissatis- 
‘faction with the Dreibund and suggest other 
arrangements of the great powers which would 
be better for the interests of the people and 
for Rome. In Hungary one hears a good deal 
against the alliance. The religious complica- 
tions there have become so great that one of 
the most important bishoprics has been left 
vacant for nearly or quite two years. But the 
agents of the church are notidle. By law, in 
cases of mixed marriages, the children, if 
boys, are baptized in the communion of the 
father while the girls follow that of the 
mother. It has now been discovered that 
Catholic priests have violated the law to the 
advantage of their own church to such an ex- 
tent that complaints of their proselyting efforts 
are constantly heard and appeals to the goy- 
ernment are proposed. Of the nine millions 
of people in Hungary about two and one-half 
millions belong tothe Greek Church, three and 
one-half are Protestants and three millions 
are Catholics. The latter are trying to get con- 
trol and are suggesting an alliance of Slavonic 
peoples, of course to be subject to the Pope. 
But no lover of Hungary can for a moment 
desire a separation from Austria or deny that 
these countries are greatly benefited by the 
Triple Alliance. ; 

The German Emperor does not shun work. 
A list of his daily engagements is almost al- 
ways a formidable one. They show his deep 
interest in everything pertaining to the wel- 
fare of his kingdom. While never forgetting 
that he is the emperor, he still indicates, on 
all suitable occasions, his wish to know the 
thought of the people and to use his power for 
their advantage. It was undoubtedly his de- 
termination to know the reasons of proposed 
measures to have all his ministers report to 
himself directly rather than through the chan- 
cellor that caused the rupture with Bismarck. 
Whether he can continue to burden himself 
with the details of government, or whether he 
will be compelled to return to the methods of 
his predecessors is as yet uncertain. At pres- 
ent the great object of interest with all is the 
military law. There seems to be a general 
wish on the part of the people to reduce the 
time of compulsory service from three years 
totwo. Itis said that the emperor preters the 
law as it is, that he fears the efficiency of the 
army would be diminished by substituting 
soldiers who serve a shorter time for those 
who serve the full three years, that he dreads 
also the additional burden of taxes which 
must be levied if the proposed change is car- 
ried out. In these circumstances it is easy to 
see that the coming session of the imperial 
parliament will be an exciting one. It will 
be very interesting to watch the votes of the 
Roman Catholic center, without whose co- 
operation it will be hard for the government 
to carry any of its measures, and also to see if 
the Jesuits come back as the price of their 
support. 

Tuesday, Oct. 18, the birthday of the late 
Kaiser Friedrich, the corner stone of a church 
in his memory near the Thiergarten was 
laid by his son in the presence of the princes 
of the royal house, of the members of the min- 
istry, companies of soldiers, the representa- 
tives of the church and a large assemblage of 
people, for whom seats had been carefully pre- 
pared and to which they were admitted only 
by ticket. The services were exceedingly in- 
teresting and appropriate and no one seemed 
to realize their importance more fully than 
the emperor. Three days later he took a prom- 
inent part in the dedication of a church at 
Rummelsburg, a suburb of Berlin. Asis well 
known he is doing all he can to supply the 
fearful lack of church accommodation in and 
about the city. During this year and the next 
forty churches dre to be built, all of them after 
the best plans, of the best materials, in the 
most thorough manner and placed where they 
will best meet the needs of the ever increasing 
population. " 

Prussia is just now the center of a theologi- 
eal storm. Some months ago a minister in 
Wittenberg found difficulty with certain 
clauses in the Apostles’ Creed, and, while 


confessing his inability to accept the whole 
creed as expressing his faith, affirmed his 
faith in Christ and his desire to continue in 
his work. The officials of the church, how- 
ever, though it wise to remove him from his 
place. A number of students of theology, 
somewhat excited over what they thought to 
be summary proceedings, asked Professor Har- 
nack of Berlin if he would advise them to 
petition the authorities for a change in the 
liturgy and the confessions, so that persons 
with views like those of the Wittenberg pastor 
might not be shut out from Lutheran pulpits. 
In answering this request of the students Pro- 
fessor Harnack gave his classes two carefully 
prepared lectures on the Apostles’ Creed, an- 
alyzing it thoroughly, tracing its history and 
showing that it could never have been com- 
posed by the apostles. He frankly said, also, 
that there were some expressions in it which 
he did not think were essential to Christianity, 
and that many would like to see them removed 
from this venerable symbol or another substi- 
tuted for it. But until the sentiment of the 
churches demands this he declared it impos- 
sible to make a new creed and unwise to at- 
tempt it, and, in the meantime, he advised the 
young men not to express themselves con- 
troversially about matters of which they were 
almost entirely ignorant and not to hesitate 
to use the present creed till a better one can 
be found to take its place. For some reason 
this very conservative advice was not satis- 
factory to the Prussian church authorities. 
In their gatherings, both official and of pastors, 
resolutions have been passed condemning Har- 
nack as heterodox, as denying the genuineness 
of the apostolicum and as disturbing faith in 
the assertion that our Saviour was born of a 
virgin, which fact they declare to be the corner 
stone of evangelical religion. Harnack has 
answered these attacks, which have been very 
bitter in their spirit, with a brief history of 
the apostolicum, in which he shows on what 
slight foundations those rest who claim for it 
an apostolic origin. He also calls attention to 
the fact that neither Mark nor John nor Paul 
make any reference to our Saviour’s birth 
from a virgin. 

A late number of the Ohristian World con- 
tains a statement, signed by several theological 
professors, deprecating this attack on Harnack 
and insisting that the way to meet error is by 
frank discussions in which the errors shall be 
pointed out. The battle is a renewal of an 
old fight. Four years since, when Harnack 
was chosen a member of the faculty of the 
Berlin University and asked to leave his chair 
at Marburg, there was violent opposition on 
the part of many Berlin pastors and church 
officials. A petition was sent to the minister 
of public worship asking him not to confirm 
the appointment. This was answered by say- 
ing that the universities must be left free to 
choose their own professors, and that profes- 
sors must be left free to teach what they be- 
lieve to be truth. Inthe meantime, Harnack’s 
popularity has been increasing as his great 
ability, his reverent spirit, his true Chris- 
tian character and his profound scholarship 
have become more widely known. Naturally 
enough, the church desires a voice in the 
choice of the men who shall instruct its theo- 
logica! candidates. But this it has never had, 
and it 1s not probable that while it continues 
its alliance with the state this privilege will 
be given. 

As is well known, Harnack is a disciple of 
Ritschl, whom he does not blindly follow but 
to whom he ascribes a place in the develop- 
ment of theological thought in the century 
which most of the older pastors and many 
professors deny. Harnack is not a man whom 
it is easy to convict of error, especially in his- 
torical matters. Those who enter the lists 
against him on his chosen field of study will 
need to be very sure of their statements or 
make up their minds, sooner or later, to ac- 
cept his statements as incontrovertible. The 
matter will probably be carried to the em- 
peror and the question of professorial freedom 
officially decided. 

At last Professor Virchow has been chosen 
rector of the University of Berlin. The honor 
came late, but it is none the less welcome to 
the professor’s admirers, nor is it any the less 


a deserved tribute to his distinguished attain- 
ments. He gave last week his first address of 
welcome to newly matriculated students. His 
advice was sound and paternal. He told the 
young men that they must not only obey the 
laws of the institution but the laws of the city 
and the state, and that they should use their 
freedom in the disposal of their time in ear- 
nest study rather than in pleasure, as time 
once wasted cannot be madeup. To an inter- 
viewer he expressed his belief that additional 
opportunity for the study of natural science 
and more careful training in the art of think- 
ing are extremely desirable. Virchow’s choice 
as rector gives great satisfaction to the stu- 
dents and his rectorate will undoubtedly be 
very popular. At the same time it will hardly 
lead tu any great changes in university control. 
FRANKLIN. 


NEE ee OER 
.THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

If we see nothing in our victory but a license 

to revel in partisan spoils we shall fail at 
every point. If we merely profess to enter 
upon our work, and if we make apparent en- 
deavor to do it a cover for seeking partisan 
advantage, we shall invite contempt and dis- 
grace. 
This utterance of Mr. Cleveland at a din- 
ner given in his honor in New York last 
week indicates that he senses the heartfelt 
desire of the best elements in society. To 
attempt even to conduct his administration 
in accordance with this utterance will call 
out antagonisms that few men would dare 
to face. To succeed will demand courage 
and wisdom equal to that shown by the few 
whom we deem our nation’s great men. 
The outgoing administration can do much 
to lessen the task before Mr. Cleveland if it 
extends the civil service rules to depart- 
ments in Washington now open to the spoils- 
men. Policy in this case dictates the same 
course as does public good. As Noy. 8 re- 
cedes the result announced last week in- 
creases rather than diminishes the feeling 
that the era of readjustment of parties and 
issues has begun. The size of the People’s 
party vote, not only in States which they 
succeeded in carrying but in others like In- 
diana and Ohio, shows that the successful 
party has by no means satisfied the farmers 
of the Interior by its radical platform. Ex- 
amination of the views of General Weaver 
on the result of the election, or the platform 
of the Farmers’ Alliance—which had a 
stormy meeting at Memphis last week—or 
the utterances of the conservative Patrons 
of Husbandry in national convention at 
Concord, N. H., will convince any reflecting 
citizen that other issues than the adjust- 
ment of the tariff and regulation of the 
currency must be faced by the great parties 
or a new one will succeed—temporarily if 
not permanently. 


Week by week, during the twenty that 
have intervened since the country turned 
its eyes toward Homestead, the men for- 
merly employed there who either struck 
for the maintenance of current wage rates 
or went out on ‘‘sympathy”’ have been de- 
serting the lodges of the Amalgamated 
Council to which they belonged and re- 
turning to their places in the mills, if they 
were fortunate enough to find them vacant. 
It has thus been evident for some time that 
the Amalgamated Council was beaten and 
that the officials’ delay in acknowledging 
this was simply adding to the distress of 
many of the workingmen’s families. Last 
Friday and Saturday there were wholesale 
desertions from the ranks of the men who 
went out on ‘‘sympathy,”’ and Sunday morn- 
ing the leaders called the faithful men to- 
gether and after some debate and a defense 
of their course by the officials it was moved 
to call the strike off and declare the mill 
open. It was far from a unanimous decision 
but the will of the majority prevailed and 
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on Monday the men sought employment, in 
many cases either finding that their places 
were satisfactorily filled or that their deeds 
of violence during the five months had de- 
barred them from ever securing employ- 
ment in the Carnegie mills. Conservative 
estimates of the cost of this strike place it 
at not less than five million dollars. To off- 
set this the community can discern no gain 
unless it be the death of Pinkertonism. Or- 
ganized labor has been defeated and dis- 
credited. Organized capital has been har- 
dened and rendered defiant. Lives have 
been lost and burdens of taxation added to 
the weight already borne by the people of 
Pennsylvania. Interest hereafter will be 
directed to the judicial decrees of the Penn- 
sylvania courts and the findings of the con- 
gressional committee to investigate the Pin- 
kerton methods. The first trial began last 
week, and the committee is now in session 
in Chicago. 


The restriction of immigration is likely to 
be, and ought to be, a subject to be consid- 
ered and demanded by the congress which 
will assemble in December. For some time 
typical men like General Francis Walker, 
Bishop Coxe, students and patriotic religious 
teachers have been urging this, but only to 
meet with the contemptuous terms ‘‘ doc- 
trinaire’’ and ‘‘ bigot.’’ Now, however, the 
demand comes from organized labor, from 
the leaders of a new party which has 
played havoc with the prognostications of 
prophets, and it seems possible now to 
unite two hitherto antagonistic, elements 
in an effort to protect traditional national 
institutions and hardly won wage stand- 
ards. We cannot agree with the optimism 
of President’ Eliot of Harvard who de- 
nounces the present drift toward restric- 
tion, nor with the pessimism of ex-Senator 
Edmunds of Vermont who attributes the re- 
sult of the recent election to the votes of 
recently naturalized citizens, but do believe 
with Mr. Powderly, who courageously voiced 
his opinions at the annual meeting of the 
Knights of Labor last week, that ‘‘ the rapac- 
ity of the employers of labor, the greed of 
the owners of steamships and the moral 
cowardice of our public men have prevented 
the. enactment of -legislation which would 
have long since relieved the strain.’’ But 
for the interruption on account of the chol- 
era the total arrivals for 1892 would have 
reached 700,000. Even now, with the quar- 
antine regulation still in force, steamship 
companies are evading the law in every pos- 
sible way. In the words of the New York 
Sun: ‘It is not a question for party division 
orfor partisanship. Itisa question of states- 
manship and of patriotism and of the public 
welfare.’ Itis also a question demanding im- 
partial treatment. One code for the Golden 
Gate and another for Ellis Island will not do. 
Boston voiced its indignation over the pro- 
visions of the Geary exclusion bill last week, 
and the words of rebuke which William 
Lloyd Garrison hurled at the recreant Mas- 
sachusetts congressmen need to be taken 
up throughout the country. 


Private ownership of forest lands, thus 
giving legal right to transfer’ them to 
grasping, greedy lumbermen, has forced 
upon the States of New York and New 
Hampshire a grave responsibility and im- 
perative duty. The forests about the head- 
waters of the Hudson and Merrimac are 
being destroyed, with the natural and inevi- 
table economic and esthetic evil results. 
If the denudation of the White Mountains 
continues indefinitely, it means the ruin of 
the great business done by the host of hotels 
and boarding houses, the decrease of the 


water supply of the manufacturing towns 
of New Hampshire and Massachusetts and 
the alienation of the vast army of seekers 
after health which invades the Granite 
State yearly. Fortunately, the people of 
New England are being aroused to the ne- 
cessity for prompt action and it is a pleas- 
ure to aid in the crusade which the Boston 
Herald and Rev. J. B. Harrison of Franklin 
Falls, N. H., are leading. Mr. Harrison is 
secretary of the forestry commission of 
New Hampshire; he was responsible for the 
great uprising by which Niagara was saved 
to the people of New York. Through him 
any money sent will be used to create senti- 
ment in New Hampshire and New England 
that will secure legislation, taking much if 
not all of the forests of the White Moun- 
tains into the possession of the State. Itis 
gratifying to know that already the senti- 
ment of legislators, business men, artists, 
hotel keepers and the plain people has been 
so unanimous in favor of State ownership 
that it will be difficult for the grasping lum- 
bermen to defeat the popular will. Any 
financial or moral support given to this move- 
ment will be contributing to the welfare of 
the people. 


The conference at Halifax between the 
members of the Canadian and Newfound- 
land governments, just ended, would, if re- 
ports be true, seem to have gone far toward 
hastening a confederation. A basis was 
agreed upon which the Newfoundland del- 
egates will submit to their colleagues and 
if accepted by them will be presented to 
the people for a vote. At the meeting of 
the Irish National Federation in Dublin, 
Michael Davitt said that John Morley “ en- 
joyed in a larger degree the confidence of 
the Irish people than they had ever reposed 
in any man holding the office of chief secre- 
tary.’ He warned against any wild acts or 
intemperate words. The Liberal cabinet, 
wrestling with the details of the home rule 
bill, is rumored to have found more diffi- 
culty with details of finance growing out of 
adjustment of revenues, etc., than with the 
purely political or administrative features. 
Sir Vernon Harcourt has shown commend- 
able courtesy in his dinner to the American 
delegates of the international monetary con- 
ference, enroute to Brussels, where for weeks 
to come they will deliberate over the 
problem of adjusting monetary standards. 
The opinion prevails that it will be a fruit- 
less conference, not even India’s sore di- 
lemma, it is thought, being able to move Eng- 
lish statesmen to retreat from their conserva- 
tive position, while the drift on the Conti- 
nent is noticeably away from rather than 
toward bimetallism. Moreover, it is be- 
lieved that none of the delegates have au- 
thority to commit their respective govern- 
ments to abide by any decision which may 
be formulated by the conference. 


What with a stirring three days’ debate 
in the House of Deputies, in which the fate 
of the ministry was involved, and the de- 
cision of the cabinet to prosecute the direct- 
ors of the defunct Panama Canal Company, 
France has had a week of intense excite- 
ment. A week ago it seemed as if the 
Loubet ministry must fall, but M. Loubet 
was so tactful, candid and impressive in his 
defense of his ministry’s course, so sincere 
in his desire for the best things for the 
republic and apparently so unconcerned 
about his own and his colleagues’ fate that 
the diverse elements in the House of Depu- 
ties, by a large majority, passed a law which 
gives to the government the right to sup- 
press, under certain definite conditions by 
which the right of legitimate free speech 


is not forfeited, newspapers which spread 
abroad anarchist doctrines of the most de- 
structive type. No return to the methods of 
the dictatorial régime of Louis Napoleon is 
contemplated, but the French people have 
wisely decided to trust their representatives 
with a measure of arbitrary power in sup- 
pressing the enemies of all government. 
The prosecution of the directors of the 
Panama Canal Company promises to bring 
to light one of the most gigantic frauds 
known’'to modern history. Thirteen million 
dollars are alleged to have beenstolen. ‘The 
honor of De Lesseps is involved, as well as 
that of M. Eiffel and two hundred deputies 
who are charged with having received 
bribes. It is an open question whether the 
motives of the ministry in pressing this 
suit are not selfish, but that justice and the 
legitimate desire of thousands of dupes to 
know where their money went demanded 
the exposure is indisputable. 


Germany’s thought has been riveted upon 
the Socialist Congress in session in Berlin. 
More moderate in its tone.than its enemies 
had expected or hoped it would be, a fact 
due however to political exigencies rather 
than to change of convictions or purpose, 
it nevertheless plainly settled that it had no 
use for the state socialism encouraged, if 
not fostered, by the youngemperor. August 
Bebel voiced a sentiment which the congress 
afterward formally indorsed when he said: 


Social democracy alone is able for deeds, 
because it alone recognizes the necessity of 
first transforming or revolutionizing society. 
In this sense social democracy is revolution- 
ary. The Social Democrats must obtain pos- 
session of the machinery of government. At 
such a time state socialism will mean some- 
thing, but not before. 


This action puts an end to any hope of 


rapprochement between the Socialists and 
the Emperor. The refusal to send delegates 
to the British trades union council nat- 
urally reflects the impatience of the radical 
German with the on the whole conservative, 
law-abiding methods of the British wage- 
earner. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

Do our Lord’s words in regard to the author- 
ship of the books of the Old Testament. pre- 
clude further inquiry on that subject? is an 
important question asked by the Interior and 
answered by Professors E. C. Bissell and A, C. 
Zenos of McCormick Seminary. Professor Bis- 
sell replies: ‘‘ Let it suffice to say that we do 
not consider this matter of the Mosaic origin 
of the Pentateuch, in its wider relations, out 
of the range of those great questions which it 


was one of the objects of our Lord’s mission * 


to settle beyond dispute for His disciples.”’ Pro- 
fessor Zenos says: ‘‘ The sound critic will take 
as final and decisive the words of Jesus wher- 
ever these are explicitly given with reference 
to the questions he sets out to answer. Of 
course he must be very careful to take none 
but the explicit words of Jesus and these 
properly interpreted. As a matter of fact, he 
will find that for the great majority of the 
books of the Old Testament Jesus has not 
placed Himself on record with reference to the 
questions touched by modern criticism, but 
wherever He has the sound critic has no alter- 
native, after he has properly construed the 
meaning of his Master’s words, but to accept 
them as final.”’ 

Secretary Kincaid, writing to the Christian at 
Work, describing the work before the churches 
of the United States in evangelizing the nation, 
says: ‘The greatest need is men, thoroughly 
consecrated men. There are men enough of a 
certain kind, but the ministerial Micawbers 
who hang in such numbers about our Eastern 
cities ‘waiting for something to turn up’ can 
never do the work that must be done.” Rey. 
Dr. Frank Russell describes The Downfall of 


Hyperism, which is his name for the creedal 


evolution now plainly evident: “The commu- 
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nity is becoming more interested in the ker- 
nels, Judgment is coming to be passed more 
on the grain than on the husks. Many at- 
tempts are made to mend the husks and make 
them over, but it is not an easy task. They 
are old and weather spoiled and very brittle. 
Humanity cares little for‘anything that grows 
on the church stalk excepting grain, its sus- 
tentation. Dogmaties, or whatever assumes 
to express the truth, must make. that expres- 
sion as suited to humanity with its present 
conditions rather than as suited either to times 
long past or far future. The ideal of church 
power is scarcely longer sought in the schol- 
arly argumentations about the past or mainly 
in what the future or heaven may be, but more 
in what men are now and in what they need 
today.”’ 

Bishop Fitzgerald of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church North, m Zion’s Herald, says: 
“ Methodist fraternity, according to my ideal, 
does not mean that this generation of Metho- 
dists, and other generations to follow, are to 
spend their time, inflame their feelings, wear 
out their lungs, waste good ink and stain good 
white paper in endless discussion of the com- 
parative blamableness of our dead ancestry, 
North and South, in what they said and did in 
troublous times. After a good man and Meth- 
odist has been in heaven for several decades 
we might be willing to plead the statute of 
limitations as to his mistakes. He has an- 
swered to the highest court.’” 

The Universalist reply to the Churchman’s 
interpretation of the Protestant Episcopal 
declaration of desire for Christian unity is 
voiced in the Christian Leader by Dr. I. M. 
Atwood. ‘‘The way in which our esteemed 
contemporary, the Churchman, sees it and 
phrases it is, ‘those to whom the bishops, and 
now the clergy and laity of the church, have 
held out the hand of reconciliation.’ We of 
‘the denominations’ are regarded by these 
within the ark as strangers and aliens from 
the commonwealth of God. ‘The hand of rec- 
onciliation’ is held out to,us. The reason, es- 
teemed contemporary, that we do not rush to 
grasp that hand is because it assumes to be 
the hand of reconciliation, whereas it should 
be a hand of fraternal fellowship. We are re- 
minded of Lowell’s essay. on A Certain Con- 
descension in Foreigners.’’ 

Prof. H. D. Morris, D. D., in the Hvangelist, 
defines The Difficult Via Media along which 
the central party in the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation must lead that body if it is to be saved 
from falling into hostile camps, pledged to 
internecine conflict. He defines the central 
party as “‘ believing in Christian investigation 
and Christian progress, but it would have all 
the investigations of scholarship and all pro- 
gressive movements moderated and tempered 
with that spirit of ‘sweet reasonableness ’ 
without which neither investigation nor move- 
ment can do any permanent good. It cher- 
ishes aS supreme the sentiment of spiritual 
liberty as something cardinal in Protestant- 
ism, and is lenient even toward the aberra- 
tions of liberty so long as these do not lead on 
to dangerous license. Yet it does not ignore 
the claims of just denominationalism and is 
firm to rebuke the advocate of liberty when 
in his ardor he crosses legitimate boundaries 
or unsettles faith. ... While it will not sus- 
tain lawlessness under the name of liberty, 
neither will it submit to tyranny, even in the 
interest of orthodoxy. That party will not 
allow even General Assemblies to cross the 
well-defined boundaries of their authority or 
uphold them in any arbitrary assumption of 
jurisdiction.” 

Harper’s Weekly thus defines the limits of 
partisanship within which college presidents, 


_professors and all clergymen must walk: ‘‘ The 


thing for them to do apparently is to have 


_ earnest political convictions but to keep quiet 


about them and to vote regularly but with all 


‘the secrecy that the present ballot laws pro- 


vide, that by so doing they may set to the 
youth under them an effective example of at- 
tention to political duties without prejudicing 
their impressionable young minds in favor of 
either party.””——Dr. J. M. Buckley crosses 
lances in the Christian Advocate with Bishop 
Potter and shows why his argument for the 
opening of the Columbian Exposition on Sun- 


day is defective, viz., because he “ fails to dis- 
tinguish between requiring anything positive 
of individual citizens and an enactment which 
closes a business establishment on Sunday. 
Also from the confessed right of the individ- 
ual Christian to decide how he should keep 
the Sabbath he attempts to conclude what 
the law should be with respect to the mainte- 
nance on general principles of the day.’ 

The Unitarian view of the recent Christian 
Workers’ Convention in this city is voiced by 
the Christian Register and it is a generous 
tribute: “The inspiring motive of all this 
comes from the spirit and religion of Jesus. 
It is His character and life which have gen- 
erated this self-sacrifice aud intense enthusi- 
asm. Like Him they are working for the 
good of their fellows. Whatever may be said 
of their methods, here is the source of their 
inspiration. It is a narrow and bigoted lib- 
eralism that fails to give these workers the 
credit of a high motive.”——The religicus 
press substantially agrees with the National 
Baptist in its comment upon the result of the 
election: ‘ No party, no church, can live upon 
its past. If the Republican party had occu- 
pied the same position toward the spoils sys- 
tem, toward the saloon, toward monopolies 
and trusts, toward an injurious immigration, 
which it occupied toward slavery and seces- 
sion and inflation, in our opinion the situation 
of today would have been very different.” 


ABROAD. 


Professor Huxley, in his Apologetic Ireni- 
con in the November Fortnightly Review, 
makes some remarkable admissions, viz.: 
“The doctrines of predestination, of original 
sin, of the innate depravity of man and the 
evil fate of the greater part of the race, of the 
primacy of Satan in this world, of the essen- 
tial vileness of matter ... faulty as they are, 
appear to me to be vastly nearer the truth 
than the ‘liberal’ popular illusions that babies 
are all born good and that the example of a 
corrupt society is responsible for failure to re- 
main so, that it is given to everybody to reach 
the ethical ideal if he will only try, that all 
partial evil is universal good, and other opti- 
mistic figments, such as that which represents 
‘Providence’ under the guise of a paternal 
philanthropist. ...I am a very strong be- 
liever in the punishment of certain kinds of 
actions, not only in the present but in all the 
future a man can have, be it long or short. 
Therefore in hell; for I suppose that all men 
with a clear sense of right and wrong... 
have now and then ‘descended into hell’ and 
stopped there quite long enough to know what 
infinite punishment means and if genuine, not 
merely subjective, immortality awaits us. I 
conceive that, without some such change as 
that depicted in the fifteenth chapter of the 
second epistle to the Corinthians, immortality 
must be eternal misery.’’ 


The Modern Church asks whether the rap- 
idly multiplying church congresses are, on the 
whole, healthy phenomena, and gives its rea- 
sons for believing that they are. It says, with 
discrimination: ‘“‘ Such popular gatherings are 
likewise a wholesome reminder that great 
questions, such as are raised by the needs and 
conditions of modern life, are never to be set- 
tled by mere authority but only by common 
consent. Their very inconclusiveness tells us 
that many controversies are not yet ripe for 
decision, that in regard to them we are only 
at the observing stage, collecting facts, hear- 
ing opinions, waiting for further light, called 
to make experiments, and meanwhile to sus- 
pend judgment. . . . When the great doctrines 
of our faith are presented to us in symposia, as 
they have been of late, when the clergy of the 
Church of England consent to discuss the 
question of ‘‘orders’’ with Nonconformists— 
when plans are proposed at great public meet- 
ings for relieving suffering, for restraining 
vice, for evangelizing the masses, which quietly 
ignore the shibboleths of the sects, we are 
manifestly passing into an undogmatic atmos- 
phere, and clearing the way for a broader 
church and a more harmonious society than 
has yet appeared.”’ 

The British Weekly admits that ‘the rela- 
tion of working men to the churches has sprung 
suddenly to the front as the question for Chris- 


tian people at present. We have to face not 
only the fact that so many thousands of them 
have wholly ceased church connection, but 
that no small fraction of these are bitterly hos- 
tile. Itis true, besides, that cf those who re- 
main many are doubtful, disaffected and even 
on the point of leaving. .. . Itis useless to deny 
that not one of our Nonconformist churches is 
within sight of the democratic ideal.’ 


THE PASSING OF THE BIRDS. 


BY RICHARD BURTON. 


From out the heart of an autumnal day 

A sound unwonted took the listening ear; 
At first dim in the sky and far away, 

But ever waxing louder and more clear. 


And then a mighty shadow seemed to come 
Between the sun and me, and all the air 

Shook vibrantly, gave forth a grave, great hum 
Till heaven became a populous thoroughfare 


) 


Of strenuous wings that beat the blue in time ; 
Birds numberless, yet one in joy of flight 

And the desire to make a warmer clime 
Wherein to mate and nest and have delight. 


A hundred wind-harps played in unison 
Their passing was; a sight of buoyancy 
Beyond us earthlings; of my memories, one * 
Most fraught with sense of fetterless grace and 
glee. 


THANKSGIVING. 


The beautiful summer is cold and dead, 
She has passed away like the rest— 
The other fair summers long since fled 
From the woods and the meadow crest. 
The blossoms of spring were white and sweet, 
But they paled and shrank from the touch of the heat 
The fields are shining yellow and dun, 
Where the autumn gathered its tale of grain; 
We thank Thee, Lord, for the blessed sun, 
We thank Thee for the rain. 


Our beautiful summer is passed and fled, 
We are older grown and gray, 
The spring is gone from the youthful tread, 
The laugh from the lips once gay; 
The childish hope in the childish eyes 
Is darkened by many a sad surprise. 
But the promise stands sure as then it stood, 
We can smile in loss as we smiled in gain, 
And we thank Thee, Lord of the year, for the good, 
And we bless Thee for the pain. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


THE ETHICS OF ACCUMULATION. 


BY PRESIDENT E, B. ANDREWS, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


Il. 

Wealth may be acquired wrongly; wealth 
may be expended wrongly. The evils which 
occur in these two ways occasion nearly all] 
the open and secret antipathy felt against 
rich men. Rich men as such encounter 
little of this. Many cases have fallen under 
the writer's observation where wealthy peo- 
ple have administered their possessions with 
such kindness and probity and such obvious 
regard for the interests of all that their 
names are always mentioned by the poor 
who know them with reverence, gratitude 
and blessing. This would be so almost uni- 
versally were it not for malpractice in gain- 
ing wealth and the misuse of it when gained. 

What awakens in so many pretty good 
people a sense of resentment and rage against 
certain of the wealthy is the belief that their 
wealth has not been earned. We spontane- 
ously feel that gain which has been won by 
the proper use of a man’s own powers, with- 
out artificial or covert advantage of any 
kind, is his. We do not begrudge him the 
possession of it. That he is abler than we 
mentally, or that he has been more success- 
ful than we, is his good fortune. Butif he 
has beaten us through craft or cunning, or 
has by means of law or the very mass of 
his wealth taken some artificial advantage 
of society, we feel that the dollars so come 
by are morally not his and we therefoie 
justly condemn him. ‘This part of his store 
he has not earned. He owns it only in a 
legal sense. The moral fee simple of it is 
in the rest of us. That we are powerless to 
recover does not abate our sense of wrong 
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toward him whom, we thus see enjoying 
what is not equitably his. 

Gamblers do not earn what they possess. 
In the case of recognized blacklegs this is 
admitted at once. But a gambler at faro, 
roulette or bluff is morally and economically 
no whit more condemnable than he who gets 
money through irregular ‘‘ operations”’ on 
the stock or the produce exchange. Such 
money is in no sense-earned. The doings of 
these gamblers cannot enhance the nation’s 
wealth by one cent. In their characters as 
‘‘operators,’”? with their ‘‘ puts,’ ‘‘calls,’’ 
‘¢straddles,’’ and so on, they are just leeches, 
sucking the blood of the public. This damn- 
ing truth is obscured by the close resem- 
blance of this vicious activity with certain 
forms of legitimate business. There can be 
no harm in the purchase of ‘‘ futures,’’ pro- 
vided only the purchase is bona fide, based 
upon an honest intention to acquire the 
goods. Speculation, too, is not necessarily 
an evil. Legitimate speculation, of which, 
again, the criterion is an honest intention to 
effect a bona fide transfer of goods, is, as a 
rule, wholly advantageous. It acts like the 
governor upon an engine, preserving fluctu- 
ations of prices from the deleterious lati- 
tude which would otherwise attend them. 
The labor of an honest speculator is there- 
fore productive. Itis productive negatively, 
if you please, but it is productive, being 
herein in the same category with the serv- 
ices of judges, policemen and soldiers. 
Gambling, whatever its form and by whom- 
soever practiced, is wholly lacking in this 
virtue. Gambling on the exchanges does 
not steady prices but has the reverse effect. 
It amounts simply to betting on future 
prices. By no possible zeal in special plead- 
ing can it be made to appear as other than 
an economic and moral curse to the body 
politic. 

The same sentence is to be pronounced 
upon certain practices connected with cor- 
porations. There are cases of ‘‘ freezing 
out’? small stockholders which morally are 
not a whit better than highway robbery. 
Not seldom the influential men in a corpo- 
ration form themselves into another corpora- 
tion, using their power as officers of the first 
to place its most lucrative business in the 
hands of the second. The first pays no di- 
vidends, at which the unknowing wonder. 
The stockholders—usually few—of the sec- 
ond soon bloom out as merchant princes, 
with an immense reputation for financial 
ability. They are in fact, so far as this busi- 
ness is concerned, nothing but thieves. 

Many secure through monopoly riches 
which are morally not their own. Not all 
monopolists do this. While the tendency 
of monopolies is to enhance the prices of the 
commodities which they control, not a.few 
of them at present actually earn all the in- 
comes which they receive. Whether agiven 
monopoly is in the criminal class or not can 
only be told by a close study of its line and 
its manner of business. 

The above are some of the more notable 
ways in which the good things of this life 
are illegitimately acquired. Let us now 
glance at the subject of illicit expenditure. 
The wealthy people are less rare than is usu- 
ally supposed who spend too much in char- 
ity. The total weal of humanity would be 
increased were others more generous and 
these more parsimonious. The fact is often 
overlooked that to invest money and cause 
it to produce an income in the way of busi- 
ness is not only a legitimate use of it but a 
very valuable use of it, helpful to the poor 
as well as to the rich. Desirable asitis that 
great amounts of money should be given 
away in charity, it may still be laid down as 
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a rule that on the whole the best way to do 
good to the poor by means of wealth is to 
use wealth in employing the poor, that is, 
to invest money as capital, so as to support 
honest, industrious men and women in earn- 
ing wages. When the rich withdraw from 
their luxury money from funds which they 
would not in any event use in business, in 
order to make expenditures in the way of 
charity, provided the objects of charity are 
rightly chosen, it is probable that pure good 
is done, but when one takes money from the 
bank or withholds it from his business in 
order to use it in charity one is at best do- 
ing good in a given direction at the expense 
of good in another. He is lowering the rate 
of wages, or perhaps even depriving certain 
worthy men who would be wage-workers 
of the possibility of earning any wages at all. 


Such cases may be rare but they are 
surely possible. Even when the effect of 
charity would be thus deleterious the charity 
may be desirable, notwithstanding. In case 
of such a conflict in apparent interests all 
the conditions are to be studied and the de- 
cision made which bids fair to yield the 
greatest advantage on the whole. There are 
certainly many instances where capitalists 
promote the general good more by keeping 
their wealth invested in business than they 
could by pouring it into the channels of 
benevolence. Obviously, in fact, were not 
the greater part of the world’s wealth em- 
ployed productively there would soon be 
no wealth to use charitably. Sometimes 
when itis clearly a man’s duty to give char- 
itably a certain proportion of his revenues 
for a decade it would be unwise and even 
madness for him to give that proportion, or 
perhaps any at all, during a given year, his 
business then requiring all. That a mil- 
lionaire adds nothing to today’s contribu- 
tion is no certain sign that his heart is 
wrong. Allow him time before you judge 
him. 

But the chief crime of the rich in the line 
of wicked expenditure is indulgence in idle 
luxury. Mark, I speak of idle luxury, for 
there is luxury which is not idle. The out- 
lay required for keeping one’s body and 
mind in form and function for the work of 
life, including necessary relaxation, is not 
idle luxury, much of it ought not to be 
named luxury at all. To use a moderate 
proportion of one’s income in hearing fine 
concerts or to purchase good books or works 
of art is not idle luxury, even though the 
good thus procured is not of the nature of 
necessary relaxation. The expenditure has 
contributed to our elevation in the dignity 
of rational beings. Asa rule, such uses of 
wealth are justifiable in proportion to the 
elevation of the needs to which they minis- 
ter and in proportion to the number of hu- 
man beings who are to participate in the 
good. There are, indeed, cases where wealth 
is consumed in this way for objects in them- 
selves wholly legitimate, as building a 
church, sending money to the heathen or 
investment in fine art for public behoof, 
over which, however, one who is determined 
to follow the moral law must deliberate 
long. Outlays of this kind certainly with- 
draw capital from the support of Jabor. In 
proposing an expenditure of this order he 
who loves his kind will raise the question 
whether his capital is likely to effect more 
good on the whole and in the long run laid 
out as proposed or laid out productively. 
More imperative still is the query if I medi- 
tate gratifying a mere personal need, how- 
ever noble. So far as this life is concerned 
there may be an absolute conflict between 
my highest interest and that of the laboring 
class. 


Whatever our opinion touching the pro- 
priety of these indulgences, luxury in which 
people invest merely for their own private 
satisfaction, without any betterment to 
their characters and without any advantage 
of any kind either to themselves or to the 
great world of their fellowmen, is certainly 
idle, and therefore illicit, luxury. Any in- 
vestment of money which merely gratifies 
vanity comes here, and one judging very 
charitably must conclude that there are 
many such outlays. Houses, grounds, equi- 
page and clothing are not seldom provided 
in amplitude far beyond the owner’s utmost 
needs and with a magnificence and display 
so defiant of taste that one cannot possibly 
refer them to aught but vanity. Many such 
investments are not only idle but positively 
harmful to those who make them, as when 
a spendthrift gives an all night entertain- 
ment costing thousands of dollars, which 
leaves only ‘‘ withered flowers, rumpled 
vanities, deranged stomachs and overtaxed 
nerves.’’ Any one who will reflect can 
easily make himself. heartsick by comput- 
ing what a large proportion of existing 
wealth has been put into forms which are 
amoral as well as a business disadvantage 
to the owners. In addition to this such 
wealth affords no wages to labor, being lost 
to society as truly as if sunk in the Pacifie 
Ocean. 

There is a very common and stubborn 
opinion in denial of this, to the effect that 
all such lavishness, since it involves more 
or less labor, is an advantage to the poor 
and not a cruelty. This notion is purely su- 
perficial and erroneous. The expenditures 
characterized are forms of cruel, unright- 
eous waste. He who sees through them 
cannot say one word to justify them. It is 
true that while the waste is going on labor- 
ers are employed. This fact confuses many, 
blinding them to the radical difference be- 
tween these and productive applications of 
wealth. Reflect a little. If I have in my 
vault or storehouse a million gold eagles or 
twenty million bushels of wheat, and, avail- 
ing myself of my legal privilege, determine 
to sink them in the sea, Iam powerless to 
do this without employing more or less la- 
bor. Is the waste therefore a good? My 
deed, as giving a little work to those need- 
ing it, may of course. be dubbed ‘‘ good”’ 
in comparison with what it would have been 
had I annihilated the property by a breath, 
but this is the very utmost that can be said 
in its favor. This illustration perfectly 
brings out the evil of all waste. If I erect 
a house needlessly large or fine I, of course, 
employ labor in so doing, but when it is 
complete the capital embodied in it has 
forever ceased to do good in that or in any 
way, whereas, had I used the same sum in 
a factory that was needed, while-it would 
have done during the erection all the good 
accomplished in building the house, that 


would have been not the end but only the 


beginning of that capital’s benign career. 

From that moment it would have been 
engaged, in conjunction with labor, in the 
creation of hew capital, much if not all of 
which would have entered into partnership 
with it in creating still other capital to sus- 
tain still additional labor and so on in 
ceaseless and merciful round. Themodern 
world could not learn a truer, and it could 
hardly learn a more useful, lesson than that 
all idle luxury is waste and that all waste is 
a crime against society. 

ieee 

Your business is not to catch men with show, | 

With homage to the perishable clay, 

But lift them over it, ignore it all, : je 


Make them forget there’s such a thing as flesh. 
—Browning. 


r 
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THE THANKSGIVING FESTIVAL. 


BY REV. EDWIN P. PARKER, D. D. 


But let no modern ways transgress 
The olden grace of thankfulness. 


-Thefestival formerly confined to New Eng- 
land has become national. No decree could 
have effected this in the face of stout sec- 
tional and religious prejudices. The festival 
is founded iv nature. The reasons forit are 
neither local nor occasional, but universal 
and permanent. It goes back in some form 
imto theimmemorial past. It celebrates the 
annual harvest upon which all prosperity is 
based, There is a general feeling that God 
has crowned the year with His goodness. 
Natural piety expresses its gratitude and joy. 

With few exceptions the Thanksgiving 
Days in New England, from the earliest 
times, have been harvest festivals. They can- 
not be disconnected from the old English har- 
vest festivals. Unlike in form, they are sub- 
stantially thesame. But the English festival 
tan be traced back as far as when Horace 
wrote his songs and Theocritus his idyls, 
and even then it was no new thing under 
the sun. - 


Te the colonists of New England, in their 
hard, ‘‘ wilderness condition’’ and with their 
somewhat austere religious notions, the Day 
ot Thanksgiving was a solemn occasion. 
They went to meeting and indulged in long 
sermons and prayers, but they took care to 
have plentiful dinners and bountiful cheer 
thereat. Atthe outset they made it a feast. 
Jn 1621, at Plymouth, fowlers were sent out 
to procure abundance of venison and tur- 
keys, ‘‘that so they might, after a special 
manner, rejoice together, after they had 
gathered the fruit of their labors.’’ They 
“entertained and feasted’’ Massasoit and 
many of his people. Without losing its re- 
ligious character that type of Thanksgiving 
Day prevailed and became a joyful domes- 
tic and social festival in the land. 

In {the colonial appointments, as in the 
modern proclamations of the day, one sees 
the religious aspect of it. But another as- 
pect appears as one gets behind the procla- 
mations and witnesses the actual celebra- 
tions.“ There was no end of innocent mirth. 
Religion and hilarity are not contradictory 
terms. Thanksgiving goes with feasting, 
and a good family or social dinner implies 
jollity and ‘‘a mighty good time.’’ The 
Puritan logic may have denied this, but the 
Puritan, in his human-naturedness, was de- 
lightfullygillogical. 

We have hitherto escaped certain fantas- 
tic and intemperate jocosities which made 
the old English harvest festival offensive, 
and have developed in a wholesome way 
the Plymouth type of good cheer. It were 
worse than foolish to ask the people, let 
loose on that day from the confinement of 
their labors, to forego recreation and amuse- 
ment. Itis not irreverent to think of the 
good God as well pleased with their games 
and sports and manifold hilarities as with 
their social festivities. There is no incon- 
gruity, as I conceive, between devoutly wor- 
shiping God in the morning sacrifice of 
thanksgiving and enjoying a game of foot- 
ball in the afternoon. The only objection 
to the great university football games on 
Thanksgiving;Day—and a grave one—is that 
they attract somany young men and women 
away from their homes on just the day when 
families should be assembled to rejoice to- 
gether, and tend to break up the household 
feast. 

But we ought to emphasize more and more 
the duty and privilege of honoring the reli- 
gious significance of the festival. To quote 
again the lines at the head of this article, 


But let no modern ways transgress 
The olden grace of thankfulness. 


It is no dishonor to Christmas to say that 
the festival which celebrates God’s goodness 
in the harvest is as sacred as any other. The 
annual miracle by which mankind are pro- 
vided with daily bread is.a blessing as de- 
serving of devout and glad celebration as 
any that has been brought to us in Christ. 
Christian piety should take up into itself 
natural piety and come under obligations to 
intone its emotions of gratitude. Religion, 
after all, is theocentric and not Christocen- 
tric. The celebration of God’s providence, 
as that of His grace, is ideally sacred and 
religious. Assemble in the sanctuaries, 
omit long sermons, eschew politics, sound 
the great fundamental notes of natural piety, 
arouse and give voice to the spirit of thank- 
fulness and praise. This is most conducive 
to the after part of domestic and social fes- 
tivity and of charity, for it is the heart 
full of gratitude and thankfulness that is 
most socially inclined to brotherly kindness, 
charity and happiness. Praising and bless- 
ing God in mindfulness of His unmerited 
mercies best fits us to rejoice together and 
to be merciful and gracious after our kind. 

The beautiful domestic aspect of the fes- 
tival needs not our praise, but it suggests 
something to charity. In all our cities and 
large towns are many homeless people—many 
young people whose homes, if they have 
any, are remote and inaccessible; where shall 
they go? Whatshallthey do? Shops, libra- 
ries, galleries are closed and when the church 
service is concluded only the saloons and 
haunts of sin are open. More and more our 
churches and Christian Associations should 
strive to meet this want with public dinners, 
with open places of wholesome amusement 
or entertainment. The poor, too, should 
be remembered, that they may also feast and 
have good cheer and that the day may be 
one of brightness and gladness tothem. It 
is not enough to accord them the scant priv- 
ilege of attending worship. 

It should not be forgotten that Thanks- 
giving Day, because it is a home festival, 
comes to many people, to many households, 
in a very bitter-sweet way, awakening slum- 
bering sorrows and reviving the pain of 
great bereavements. If the reader will but 
turn to the thirtieth strophe of Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam and read the verses beginning, 

With trembling fingers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth, 
he will find there the most perfect illustra- 
tion of my meaning. The household gath- 
ers for the wonted celebration of Christmas 
Eve with an awful sense 
Of one mute shadow watching all 


Now they are silent, now they essay to sing 
an old song, and then comes silence again 
and tears. It must be read, for no descrip- 
tion suffices. So Thanksgiving comes to 
many households in deep affliction, as re- 
marking and emphasizing their losses. What 
then? 

When the late Dr. Dutton of New Haven 
was called to mourn the loss of his beloved 
wife’ Dr. Bushnell wrote him a letter of 
condolence, the last sentence of which reads 
as follows: ‘‘ Soften your griefs with much 
thanksgiving.’’? Just ponder that sentence a 
little. Outside the Bible 1 have nowhere 
found a bit of counsel more wise and pre- 
cious than that for those in affliction. Nor 
have I ever known it to fail of comfort when 
presented to sorrowing souls. Think upon 
your mercies. ‘‘Forget not all His bene- 
fits.’ Recall and meditate on your mani- 
fold occasions of thanksgiving to God and 
mix them into your cup of sorrow. Thanks- 
giving mingled with affliction is the more 


than magic branch that sweetens the bitter 
waters of Marah. 

And so the otherwise almost intolerable 
festival, which brings up afresh the unspeak- 
able sorrows and losses, by being made a 
day of thanksgiving shall become not only 
tolerable but holy—a day of peace in pain, 
of comfort in trial, of light in darkness. 
For it is our blessed privilege not only to as- 
sociate our domestic joys, our dearest friend- 
ships, our social and civil privileges, the 
beauty of nature, the gifts of Providence 
and the blessedness of life with the thought 
of God and His goodness, but also under 
the burdens, afflictions and infirmities of 
life to bow before the Heavenly Father in 
humble and grateful acknowledgment of His 
innumerable mercies and to adore His wis- 
dom, goodness and love. Whatever our ex- 
perience, ‘‘He hath not dealt with us after 
our sips, nor rewarded us according to our 
iniquities.”’ ‘‘ Praise the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all His benefits!’ It is dear 
old Thomas Browne who says: ‘! Annihilate 
not the mercies of God by the oblivion of 
ingratitude. Let thy diaries stand thick 
with dutiful mementos and asterisks of ac- 
knowledgment.’”’ And Horace Bushnell’s 
wise words to the sorrowful hearted shall 
end our article, ‘‘Soften your griefs with 
much thanksgiving.” 


7m 


BRIGHTENING SKIES IN UTAH. 


BY EDWARD A. BENNER, WELLESLEY, MASS, 


The Territory of Utah is one and one- 
fourth times as large as New England. Yet 
it can never be as populous, for large areas 
are inaccessible and barren mountains or 
irreclaimable desert. Nor in the more pop- 
ulous and fertile regions is the population 
evenly distributed but gathered in large and 
lively centers of trade. It is not difficult, 
therefore, to one who has access to the peo- 
ple and a knowledge of their past to find 
out with a good degree of certainty the edu- 
cational and political situation. 

During three or four months just past 
my fortune has led me into all the consider- 
able towns and many of the smaller settle- 
ments of Utah, and it has been matter of 
keen interest to observe what changes have 
taken place during the years of my experi- 
ence there. At the time of my going there 
fourteen years ago Elder Miles was on trial 
for taking three wives at a single ceremony. 
I well remember the long procession which 
escorted Daniel H. Wells back to the city 
from the penitentiary, where he had been 
confined two or three days for contempt of 
court during the progress of this trial. It 
was an exciting scene. First came the First 
Presidency and the apostles of the church 
with beautiful equipages; then the mayor 
and city council and the officers of the 
church; then came several hundred women 
on foot, some on crutches, some with in- 
fants in arms walking miles through dust 
nearly ankle deep; then came the Sunday 
schools with transparencies and banners 
bearing bitter and treasonable mottoes. 
The procession stopped before the United 
States courtroom and Wells, standing in his 
carriage, uttered threatening and angry 
words toward the court, shaking his fist for 
emphasis. Miners from the hills were in 
town and it seemed as if the fall of a leaf 
would bring bloodshed. Several such epi- 
godes have I witnessed in Salt Lake City, 
but the same temper was maintained by the 
Mormon leaders and people for nearly or 
quite ten years. 

The first legislature which | remember 
there was wholly composed of Mormons—as 
indeed was the case for many years after— 
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and of the thirty-six members thirty-two or 
thirty-three were polygamists, each man be- 
ing husband of from two to seven wives. 
This degradation of woman and the home 
and the political control of the church over 
the people constituted the lasting grievance 
against which Christian teachers and laws 
and judges and fighting editors all seemed 
to labor in vain. But at last the tide was 
turned. Such a combination of prosecuting 
attorney and judge as were seen in William 
H. Dickson and C.S. Zane, the latter still 
the supreme justice of Utah, was never be- 
fore seen in that Territory. To the earnest- 
ness of these men under the law, more than 
to any others, seems due the great change 
that has been constantly and swiftly follow- 
ing the few years of their vigorous action. 
Hundreds of the Mormon people endured 
the extreme penalty of the law for their 
offense and hundreds of others to avoid 
punishment left the country until their in- 
dictment was outlawed.. Two years ago 
came the manifesto. Its aim was to dis- 
courage and suppress the practice of polyg- 
amy among the Mormons. It proceeded 
from the highest authority in the church, 
was no doubt given in good faith and is 
producing the result aimed at. J do not 
deny that polygamy is still practiced in 
some remote quarters in Utah by a few of 


the old ‘‘saints’’ and in a few instances by 


men prominent in the councils of the Mor- 
mon Church, but it is plain that it is a 
doomed institution for the young men uni- 
versally are opposed to it bitterly. 

One prominent Mormon said to me this 
summer, ‘‘I believe polygamy, according to 
the Mormon inculeation of it, is right, but 
the teaching was never lived up to and in 
practice it is hell, and most of the Mormon 
people are coming to my opinion.’’ Young 
men of ability and prominence among the 
Mormons expressed to me the same detesta- 
tion of the practice, although some of them 
were sons of polygamists. My observation 
and careful inquiry among men who were 
well informed in various communities con- 
vinced me thatit is practiced only in very 
rare instances. 

The other fact which shows the quarrel 
to be over is that the ‘‘people’s party,’’ or 
party of the Mormon Church, is formally 
disbanded and its members are joining the 
two great national parties. Tons upun tons 
of Democraticand Republicanliterature have 
been sent to the people all over the Terri- 
tory. The parties have been nearly evenly 
divided and their controversy with each other 
was real and earnest. This fact has in it 
great hope for the future of the Territory. 
No real debate has ever before arisen within 
the membership of the Mormon Church. 
The existence of an excellent free school 
law, well administered and commanding by 
its merit the loyal support of Mormons and 
Gentiles, is an element of great promise. 

Many of the public schools in Utah, 
although wholly unsectarian, are warmly 
Christian in their spirit. No finer example 
for the rest of the Territory could be de- 
sired in school administration than that of 
Supt. J. F. Millspaugh of Salt Lake City 
and the able and conscientious men, Mor- 
mon and Gentile, who support him. The 
example is contagious, and everywhere 
throughout the Territory the schools, now 
free, unsectarian and well supported, are a 
vast improvement upon those ever before 
existing there. From good authority I learn 
that not less than seventy per cent. of the 
public school teachers of Salt Lake are mem- 
bers of Christian churches, and to my per- 
sonal knowledge nearly all the leading 
teachers there are Christian men and women: 


Superintendent Millspaugh and all the lead- 
ing citizens believe the time has come to dis- 
continue the mission schools. 

Such is the brief outline of the hopeful 
condition of Utah today, and even in reli- 
gious meetings recently we see Mormons 
and Gentiles sharing the same ministrations. 
Utah is now, in essential particulars, like 
any other of our Western communities. It 
has come about ‘‘in the course of events.”’ 
It may be humiliating to the politician to 
reflect how little of the beneficent change is 
due to him and to the teacher or missionary 
when he reflects how insignificant has been 
his share. The thoughtful observer makes 
the wisest comment in the words ‘‘ What 
hath God wrought!”’ 
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THE PERSECUTED "STUNDISTS.” 


BY REV. BENJAMIN LABAREE, WINCHESTER, MASS. 


The civilized world has been watching with 
painful interest the efforts of the Russian Goy- 
ernment to rid itself of the four great pests, 
famine, cholera, the Jews and the ‘“ Stund- 
ists,’ for if information which reaches us 
through public and private channels be correct 
the last are counted no less a plague than the 
others. The hierarchy is moving to stamp 
them out in the same determined temper and 
by methods equally vigorous and ruthless. 
And yet these persecuted people represent a 
spiritual revival in the Russian church which 
carries with it all that is dearest and noblest 
to the heart of Evangelical Christendom. Vi- 
tal piety as against dead religious formalism, 
spiritual intelligence as against crass ignorance 
and: gross superstition, sobriety for inebriety, 
thrift for improvidence, mark the contrasts 
between these Russian Puritans and the mass 
of their neighbors, church ecclesiastics testi- 
fying thereto. And yet this reformation on 
Scriptural lines, so full of hopefulness for the 
Russian Church itself, is, if possible, to be 
crushed out. 

The sad condition of these persecuted breth- 
ren appeals especially to the sympathies of 
American Christians. American Christianity 
trained and inspired the early leaders of the 
movement. About thirty-five years ago the 
work began in the little village of Rohrbach, 
near Odessa, under the noble labors of two 
German pastors named Bonnekemper, father 
and son. The younger Bonnekemper received 
his religious training in America. On the 
death of his father he returned to Russia. and 
took up the work already inaugurated with 
great energy and devotion. It was his prac- 
tice tu invite the Russian farm hands, in the 
service of the German eolonists, to attend the 
““stunden”’ or “hours” for religious edifica- 
tion which had been instituted for his German 
parishioners. The name of the people,‘‘ Stund- 
ists,” is thus derived. Friendly officials 
warned Bonnekemper of the risk he ran in 
thus tampering with members of the orthodox 
church and his labors were consequently much 
restricted. But a blaze was kindled that was 
to sweep widely through the empire. 

There came early another worker into the 
field of whom the Spirit of the Lord has made 
great use in this remarkable revival. He, too, 
got his inspiration from American piety. 
Jacob Dilakoff, a humble peasant youth from 
a Nestorian village in Oroomiah, Persia, edu- 
cated at the mission school at Mt. Seir and 
converted under the prayers and teachings of 
those greatly revered missionaries, Perkins, 
Stoddard and Cochran, found himself in Rus- 
sia on business in the year 1863. His pious 
soul went out in tender concern for the simple- 
minded, but deeply superstitious and ignorant, 
Russian peasants. The voice of the Spirit 
seemed to say to him, ‘‘ Go to them with those 
treasures of gospel truth which you have your- 
self freely received.”’ In a truly apostolic 
spirit he obeyed the call. He commenced to 
travel among the Russian farmers in the guise 
of a peddler, reading the Word of Life and 
expounding it as the Spirit gave him utter- 
ance. I have often heard from Dilakoff the 
story of his much blessed labors. The past 
summer he came to this country with a son 
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whom he wished educated in the America to 
which he owes so much. 

It was to me an unspeakable privilege to 
hear afresh from this brother, beloved by all 
who know him, this disciple of our own Amer- 
ican Board, the marvelous story of the genesis 
and development: of this Stundist revival, 
which embraces now many thousands. With 
pain I heard, too, of the desperate efforts of 
the church authorities to quench the spread- 
ing flame. Itis amazing how he himself has 
escaped hitherto the meshes of the persecu- 
tion. . Eighteen churches established by him- 
self under the blessing of God, with pastors 
ordained over them by his hands alone, are 
among the fruits of his years of labor. The 
movement at large has now divided into two 
wings, the Baptists and the Independents. 
“ Both of them,’’ says a thoroughly informed 
correspondent ina recent letter, “‘ contain men 
of whom any body of English or American 
Christians might be proud.” Dilakoff him- 
self has within a few years united with the 
Baptists and his son has been generously 
adopted, so to speak, by Dr. A. J. Gordon’s 
church in Boston and placed in Mr. Moody’s 
Mt. Hermon school. 

Of the increasing severity of the persecu- 
tions to which the Stundists are subject the 
public prints keep us in a measure informed. 
Private letters more than corroborate all these 
general statements. An English gentleman, 
residing in Russia and holding a position of 
large responsibility and trust, has lately writ- 
ten me of these distressed brethren thus: 

The persecutions they endure are incredible, 
so opposed are they to the improved humani- 
ties of which we boast in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Families are broken up, children torn 
from their parents to be put under ortho- 
dox [Russian Church] guardianship, men are 
hauled to jails and convict stations without a 
shadow of a trial, they are loaded with chains, 
their bodies clothed with foul prison clothes, 
they tramp in chains across the Caucasian 
snows with gangs of desperadoes of the worst 
type. Words fail me to express a tithe of the 
indignities practiced on these innocent breth- 
ren. 

Another correspondent sends me a letter 
which he had received in German from the 
wife of an exiled Stundist. I give a few ex- 
tracts from a translation of this letter: 

The fourth of this month I received a letter 
from my husband. He has now reached his 
destination. He writes that it is a regular 
Siberia, great hills and rocks and nowhere 
a tree to be seen. There are 110 exiles, of 
these thirty-seven are Baptists. None of these 
have any way of earning money and receive 
nothing from the government. It is very hard 
to secure dwelling places. Some have rented 
sheds but have no stoves. Several have wives 
and children with them, who receive no help 
from their friends and suffer greatly. I am 
rejoiced 1 can help my husband. But it is 
very hard to be separated from each other so 
long a time [five years], and perhaps forever. 
And yet I do not despair. The Heavenly 
Father is with us and will not forsake us if 
we are faithful to Him. The Russian brethren 
do not allow themselves to be frightened away 
and their numbers grow constantly. 

In this time of distress and need the Baptists 
are receiving some aid from their brethren in 
Germany, England and America. The Inde- 
pendents have no one from outside to succor 
them. The gentleman whose letter is quoted 
above is interesting himself in their behalf, 
and writes me an earnest appeal to secure help 
for them. Under date of Aug. 29 he says: 
“My great fear is that the Baptists and Stund- 
ists [meaning the non-Baptists], driven to ex- 
tremities by want and continued ill-treatment, 
will eventually go back to the church. Asa 
matter of fact many of these have done so, not- 
ably in the Kieff and Kherson governments. 
If we can keep the remnant alive that is the 
great thing.” 

It does seem as if there must be not afew in 
this land of abundance and of large Christian 
sympathy who will gladly and liberally re- 
spond to this appeal. Not a little has been 
sent to relieve the famine sufferers in Russia. 
Is not something due to our afflicted brethren 
in Christ, the victims of a terrible bigotry, on 
the same soil? Any funds sent to me for this 
purpose will be placed in the hands of the 
friend above mentioned, and I can guarantee 
they will be faithfully and wisely employed. 
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The Home. 
A THANKSGIVING. 


IT bring my hymn of thankfulness 
To Thee, dear Lord, today ; 

Though not for joys Thy name I bless 
And not for gifts I pray. 

The griefs that know not man’s redress 
Before Thy feet I lay. 


Master, I thank Thee for the sin 
That taught mine eyes to see 

What depths of loving lie within 
The heart that broke for me; 

What patience human want can win 
From God’s divinity. 


I thank Thee for the blank despair, 
When friend and love forsake, 

That taught me how Thy cross to bear, 
Who bore it for my sake, 

And showed my lonely soul a prayer 
That from Thy lips I take. 


I thank Thee for the life of grief 
Ishare with all below, 

Wherein I learn the sure relief 
My brother’s heart to know, 

And in the wisdom taught of pain 
To soothe and share his woe. 


I thank Thee for the languid years 
Of loneliness and pain, ; 

When flesh and spirit sowed in tears, 
But scattered not in vain, 

For trust in God and faith in man 
Sprang up beneath the rain. 


I thank Thee for my vain desires, 

That no fulfillment knew ; 
For life’s consuming, cleansing fires 

That searched me turough and through, 
Till I could say to Him: ‘“ Forgive! 

They know not what they do.” 


What fullness of my earthly store, 
What shine of harvest sun, 

What ointment on Thy feet to pour, 
What honored race to run, 

What joyful song of thankfulness, 
Here ended or begun, 

Shall mate with mine, who learn so late 
To know Thy will is done? 

—Rose Terry Cooke: 
<a 


The self-supporting graduate who ex- 
presses her views in this department, re- 
garding a daughter’s duty lays too much 
stress upon the right of the individual. 
There is a limitation to this right. In our 
late war a man’s first duty was neither to 
himself nor his family nor his business, but 
to his country. And there are times when 
sons and daughters, no less than parents, 
are bound to subordinate their personal in- 
terests to the larger good of the family, 
which is the true social unit. This princi- 
ple of individualism carried to an extreme 
is also contrary to the teaching of the New 
Testament. ‘: He that loseth his life for My 
sake shall find it,’’ not he who keeps it sel- 
fishly intact. Nor is the writer’s theory 
which makes a girl’s leaving home to marry 
identical with her going out into the world 
for self-support substantiated by the law of 
Christ’s kingdom. That distinctly recog- 
nizes a paramount claim in the divine dictum 
that a man shall leave his father and mother 
and cleave to his wife, thereby making pro- 
vision for the perpetuation of homes. And 
the very existence of homes imphes that 
women in particular may be called upon to 
make large sacrifices to maintain them. 

co 

With the increase of neryous diseases at 
the present day it is well to remember that 
the conservation or dissipation of nervous 
force is partly within our own control. 
There are certain persons, for instance, who 
are veritable parasites upon their friends. 
They come to you repeatedly with the same 
tale of physical suffering or domestic trials 
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and make such constant demands upon 
your sympathy that you experience a dis- 
tinct sense of exhaustion and depression. 
Physicians testify to many a case of ner- 
vous prostration due to this very cause, 
and a recent writer pertinently inquires, 
‘“Ts there any moral law that demands we 
shall waste our life forces, that we should 
allow the drones to sav the strength needed 
to fulfill legitimate duties??? One wise 
woman managed a case in this way. When 
a neighbor, guilty of the unconscious of- 
fense of stealing time and strength in the 
manner indicated, called she would say: ‘“‘I 
have an errand out this afternoon. Come 
with me; we can talk just as well in the 
open air.’ This was really the highest, 
because the most intelligent, expression of 
sympathy. She called to her aid the forces 
of sunshine and diversion to interests out- 
side of self, and thus kept in a condition to 
give of herself without reserve and with 
royal warm-heartedness in cases of real 
need. 


A DAUGHTER'S FIRST DUTY. 


BY A SELF-SUPPORTING GRADUATE. 


The first duty of any person, whether 
daughter, father, husband, wife, mother or 
son is, under the All-Power, to himself. 
Before there is a family there are two free 
individuals, responsible beings, each exer- 
cising his own choices and using his own 
judgment. It is simply the finding of her 
true individuality that the young woman 
craves and instinctively seeks upon leaving 
college. This she cannot do by ‘‘resuming 
her old place in the family circle.’? She 
may do it within the family circle, but she 
must make for herself a new place there. 
Then she was a child, loved and cared for, 
doubtless, but controlled and dependent 
none the less. Now the training of her 
powers has made her capable of self-support 
and desirous of self-reliance. How many 
well-to-do fathers would say, in effect, to 
the graduating daughter: ‘‘ Here is bun- 
dred dollars a year; take it and use it as 
you think best; give us a certain amount 
of your time each day in exchange for this 
money and live at home with us”? Yet 
this is practically what is needed—financial 
independence, a training in the use of money 
for both wife and daughter. 

A second reason for the reluctance of a 
systematically trained woman to enter upon 
‘the indeterminate sphere of home duties”’ 
lies in the fact that the home is, par eacel- 
lence, the one corner upon this fast progress- 
ing earth which conquering system has not 
yet invaded. Here all do as they please 
and accomplish little or nothing in the line 
of direct, tangible, recognizable achieve- 
ment. A touch here, a caress there, extra 
dusting, fresh flowers, warmed slippers, a 
song, a new tidy and two or three dozen 
smiles may easily comprise the entire day’s 
work of a daughter, so far as the comfort 
of the familyis concerned. ‘To be sure, the 
college bred woman may do all this far bet- 
ter than one who does not know a word of 
Latin, Greek or social science, but she is 
not apt to realize that she is wsing her newly 
acquired power. During her coflege days 
she made the hominess of her life subordi- 
nate to her daily employment, and it is not 
easy to begin to turn hard earned power of 
concentration into what looks very much 
like an elaborate form of dissipation of 
vital energies. 

A recent article in the Congregationalist 
intimates that girls are gladly allowed to 
depart from the home whensoever they 
shall marry. It is not as clearly intimated 
what shall become of the stay-al-homes 
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who never marry. One lone woman is not 
a home, nor can she, when thrown among 
strangers, earn her living as a ‘‘home- 
maker.’? The world likes to be able to 
measure its ‘‘ for value received ’’ before it 
pours forth its coin. If the three prominent 
colleges for women were not situated in the 
two States most famous for ‘superfluous 
women’’ perhaps the rush of graduates into 
the various avenues of self-support would 
not have been so marked. But surely the 
college woman is.better able to take care of 
herself than is the weak, pretty, sentimental 
girl who ‘‘ needs the work” or, rather, needs 
some one to work for her. The question 
of marriage is not ‘‘a different question” 
from that of girls leaving home to work. 
Itis an identical question. If a girl’s duty 
to her parents forbid her leaving them in 
order to live her own life, it certainly forbids 
her leaving them in order to be a part of her 
husband’s life. 


THANKSGIVING. 
With grateful hearts we’d come to Thee, 
O Thou All Potent Energy ! 
A song of thanks to Thee we’d sing ; 
Harvest has crowned the toil of spring, 
And plenty reigns o’er all the land, 
The gift of Thy benignant hand. 


The gifts of nature all are thine! 

Accept our thanks, O God, divine, 

For morning dew and evening rain, 

For verdant fields and golden grain, 

For countless blessings Thou hast given, 
And for the hope at last—of Heaven. 


Dear Lord, on this Thanksgiving Day, 
May hate and anger pass away! 

And, as we hope for Thy sweet Heaven, 
Forgive as we would be forgiven, 

And strive to reach that peaceful shore, 
Where jars and discord come no more. 


This day our thanks we tender Thee! 
From slavish passion set us free, 
Insure the answer to our prayer 

By giving us a heart sincere ; 

Lord of the harvest’s bounteous store, 
We’d praise Thee, now and evermore! 


Giver of blessings, all our days 
Will not suffice to speak Thy praise! 
Our inability’s complete ; 
We bow in silence at Thy feet— 
The heart by Thee is understood— 
We mourn our past ingratitude. 
—Adam Scholes. 


A SELFISH WOMAN'S THANKS- 
GIVING. 


BY JUDITH SPENCER. 


“Thanksgiving day after tomorrow,” said 
Elgitha, with an unmirthful laugh, ‘and 
what have Ito be thankful for? Well, lam 
alive, for one thing, but great cause for 
thankfulness is that when I am alone in 
a large city and without a friend to care 
whether [ live or die! I am almost thirty- 
three, a selfish, middle-aged woman, with 
hair fast turning gray. My rent for these 
two mean little lofty rooms is paid to the first 
of the year, to be sure, but money is due 
me which I can’t collect, and at present I 
have just four dollars left in my purse. I 
can’t see that I have much to be thankful 
for, 1 must confess!”’ 

A vision of the happy Thanksgiving Days of 
the past rose before Elgitha Woodruff, but 
the remembrance of them only left herina 
more imbittered mood. The blessings which 
had crowned her early youth were gone. 
Her parents were dead and her inheritance 
had long ago been dissipated by unwise 
guardians. But it was not these sorrows 
and changes which had imbittered her. She 
had bravely. looked all these things in the 
face, sustained by Gilbert Embury’s love. 

And when he had unwillingly left her to 
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go beyond the seas for five long years she 
knew that he was going for her sake and to 
make their marriage possible at the expira- 
tion of that time. It was pot until after he 
had gone that the final losses came which 
had made it necessary for her to leave the 
pleasant town where she had passed her 
early years so happily, and put her shoulder 
to the wheel in order to eke out her insuf- 
ficient income by honest work. Even then 
she had been patient and content to work 
and wait, always looking forward to the 
happiness of his return. But the five long 
years were over now and nearly half a year 
besides, and since that letter with the tidings 
that he was about tosail, which had reached 
her many months ago, she had had no other 
word at all, 

In vain she had written again and again, 
and had hoped and prayed. No answer 
came and at last she had ceased to write. 
Was he dead or was he false? It was only 
latterly that this last thought had come to 
her, but gradually, as the days and weeks 
wore on, hope died and faith was shaken. 
Elgitha realized at times with something like 
horror that she was growing hard and mis- 
anthropical, distrustful alike of God and 
man. She had never felt so discouraged, so 
helpless and friendless as she feJt tonight. 
For the first time in her life she was to 
spend her Thanksgiving entirely alone. 
Heretofore her holidays had been passed 
with a dear old friend of her mother’s, but 
now she, too, was dead and Elgitha was 
utterly desolate. 

Suddenly she arose with a bitter laugh. 
‘* There is no use in thinking of the past. I 
have no friends but I’m going to keep 
Thanksgiving in my own selfish way, and 
T’ll have a good dinner for once, even if I 
starve afterwards! I really can’t afford it; 
I ought to hoard every penny now. But I 
know what I’ll do. Vl break into the 
‘blessing box’ and squander its contents 
recklessly, then I shall have done with 
‘blessing boxes’ forever. I don’t know 
any more worthy object of charity, just 
_ now, than I am myself.” 

Elgitha picked up the little box which 
had adorned her shelf for years and emptied 
its contents into her lap. Each coin had 
been a grateful offering for some little daily 
blessing, such as a bright and happy soul is 
always quick to recognize. But now six 
months had passed since a penny had been 
added to its contents. 

She counted the coins one by one, deter- 
mined to spend them all unsparingly upon 
herself, and then planned out her feast. 
Turkey was out of the question, of course, 
but chicken and cranberry sauce would do 
very well, with plenty of vegetables and a 
dessert and fruit, which were luxuries long 
unknown. It would bea piece of reckless 
extravagance, but Elgitha did not care. *‘T 
might as well have a feast for once,’’ she 
said, and, though no one ever cared less for 
feasting, she seemed to take a melancholy 
pleasure in the thought. 

The next morning found her in the same 
gloomy frame of mind, but she held grimly 
to her determination of the night before, 
although she took no pleasure in it now. 
Turning the key upon her two small rooms 
at the usual hour she went to the dingy 
office where her days were spent. A frail- 
looking girl, in mourning, sat at a desk 
near by, and, though there was no intimacy 
between the two, Elgitha knew something 
of the young girl’s history and that she, too, 
was quite alone in the world since her 
mother’s recent death. The delicate face 
looked almost transparent today and several 
times Elgitha caught herself looking across 
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at her silent little neighber and tried to 
stifle the feeling of sympathy that was 
stirring-in her breast. ‘‘ Who pities me?” 
she thought once, angrily. 

But as she was leaving the office late that 
afternoon Elgitha saw the slender, black- 
robed figure just below her on the stairs. 
Hurrying a little she overtook the girl upon 
the landing and laid her hand quite gently 
upon ber arm. 

‘‘ Lois Gardiner, what are you going to do 
tomorrow?’’ she said. 

Lois looked up in surprise, and her sensi- 
tive mouth quivered a little as she answered, 
‘Nothing, Miss Woodruff; you know—I am 
all alone ’”’?— 

‘*T, too, am all alone, and I want you to 
come and take dinner withme. Please come, 
it will be better for us both. Here is my 
number. On the fourth floor, remember; 
and I shall have dinner ready at one o’ clock. 
I shall expect you then.” 

Elgitha hurried on inclined to be half 
ashamed of her generous impulse and the 
thrill of pleasure it had given her. 

“‘T couldn’t help it,’’? she thought; ‘ that 
girl’s face was just heart-breaking, and she 
would have cried herself sick tomorrow, all 
alone in her gloomy boarding house. Poor 
as I am 1’m glad I did it!” 

She stopped at the market on her way 
and by and by came out again with her arms 
quite full of curious shaped parcels. Her 
extravagance did not seem quite so reckless 
to her now that she was to share her dinner 
withaguest. But Elgitha was far from giv- 
ing herself much credit for her kindness 
toward the desolate girl, being firmly con- 
vinced that she was but a thoroughly selfish, 
unlovely, middle-aged woman. 

She had almost reached the shabby house 
in which were the two small rooms that 
she called ‘‘home’’ when a string somehow 
gave way and the plump chicken she was 
carrying burst out of its wrappings with a 
swift, downward plunge, as if making a des- 
perate effort to escape. Elgitha made a 
quick dive after it and in so doing dropped 
the bag of oranges, which burst and shed its 
golden balls inevery direction. At that mo- 
ment a young man who was approaching 
took in the situation and good-naturedly 
came to the rescue. 

‘*My good woman, can | be of any assist- 
ance?’’ he asked, pleasantly. 

Elgitha started at the sound of his voice 
and looked up quickly. ‘‘Sakes alive, Dick 
Herrick!”’ she said. 

‘‘Miss Woodruff!’’ he exclaimed, in equal 
surprise, ‘‘ why what does this mean?” 

““Tt means—O, Dick, it’s my Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner trying to get away. There’s an- 
other orange over there. It’s awfully good 
of you to come to the rescue like this, and 
I’m so glad to see a familiar face again. 
You see I’ve come down in the world since 
we last met, or perhaps I should say ‘ gone 
up’ instead, as I live in this stately man- 
sion—up under the roof! Iam quite alone 
now, you know,’’ she added more seriously, 
as she looked up at him through the gath- 
ering dusk; ‘‘a business woman, too, and 
not above carrying—and dropping—my own 
bundles. But it’s such a long time since 
Ive seen you, Dick, how has the world 
treated you in all these years?”’ 

“ Badly enough,’’ Dick Herrick said, ‘‘ but 
I mustn’t keep you standing in the cold. 
Do you really live here, and may I come 
and see you sometime?”’ 

He had possessed himself of her numer- 
ous bundles and insisted upon carrying 
them for her up the dark, steep flights of 
stairs to her own door. Elgitha’s heart 
warmed strangely toward the young man 
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whom she had known from his boyhood, 
and since the world had treated him harshly, 
too,. he would not be inclined to despise the 
little that her sympathy could offer. She 
felt an almost motherly interest in this 
‘*boy,’? who in reality was but a very few 
years her junior. 

‘*Come and take dinner with me tomor- 
row, Dick, if you have no other plans,” she 
said, ‘‘that is, unless the society of a sel- 
fish, middle-aged woman will be too much 
of a bore?’”’ 

“‘T should be very glad to come, though I 
do not know the ‘ middle-aged woman’ of 
whom you speak.”’ ; 

‘‘Flatterer,’’ said Elgitha, gravely, ‘‘ but I 
forgot—I really do expect another guest, a 
little girl I felt sorry for, but you won’t 
mind her, I know, and we can have a good 
talk together after she has gone.” 

So Dick accepted the invitation and went 
his way, marveling at the chance which had 
brought them together again as well as at 
the contrast between the careworn woman 
he had just parted from and the charming 
Elgitha Woodruff of other days. He was 
glad she had taken his reply concerning the 
world’s treatment of him so literally, for he 
guessed now that he would hardly have been 
asked to share Miss Woodruft’s self-prepared 
Thanksgiving dinner in her small kitchen 
dining-room had she known that he was a 
successful engineer and had recently ob- 
tained a position of considerable importance. 

At an early hour the next morning Elgitha 
began her preparations for the midday meal. 
She wanted it to be a success in every way. 
The empty ‘‘blessing box”’ no longer seemed 
to reproach her, since her feast was now to 
be shared by two others, each as lonely and. 
unfriended as herself. She wondered onee 
or twice how shy little Lois would feel when 
she found a strange young man was to be 
her fellow guest, but she soon became too 
much absorbed in her work to be troubled 
by other thoughts. 

Lois was the first to arrive. She had been 
to church and came in flushed from her 
walk. She had brought Elgitha a little 
bunch of pansies, and as she offered them 
shyly Elgitha bent impulsively and kissed 
the fair, upturned face. As she arranged 
the little blossoms in a vase to grace her 
table they seemed to awaken many sweet 
and tender memories. 

‘¢ Lois,’ she said, suddenly, ‘‘ lam expect- 
ing some one else. I did not know it when 
I asked you yesterday for I met him after- 
wards. He is from my old home—one of 
my boy friends of whom I am very fond. I 
hope you do not mind?”’ 

‘O, n—no,’’ Lois answered, doubtfully. 

Just then came another knock and Elgitha 
opened the door. ‘‘ Ah, Dick, I am glad to 
see you. Comerightin. Let me introduce 
you to Miss Lois Gardiner. What! You 
know each other? Well, dear me!”’ 

Elgitha dropped into the nearest chair 
and looked from one face to the other. Dick’s 
had suddenly become radiant and pretty 
Lois was flushing and paling before his 
eager gaze and rapid, earnest words. 

How manly and handsome Dick had grown 
to be and, in spite of all, how prosperous he 
looked. She soon found out that he had 
prospered, but that his success had seemed 
of little value when, after hastening back to 
lay it at the feet of the girl he loved, he 
found that her father had died, the modest 
home had been broken up and the mother 
and daughter had gone, no one could tell 
him whither. % 

Neither of the two had eyes or ears for 


any one except each other at first, so when. ~ 


‘Elgitha had sufficiently recovered from her 
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surprise she silently and unobserved dished 
up the dinner. It was a pleasant, uncere- 
monious meal, and Lois and Dick always 
looked back on it as one of the most delight- 
ful dinners of their lives. 

When it came time for Lois to go Dick 
rose to accompany her, and Elgitha smiled 
as she thought of the talk she had planned 
to have with ‘‘her boy”’ after ‘‘ the little 
girl’? had gone. 

Lois’s eyes were bright with happiness as 
she threw her arms about Elgitha’s neck 
and whispered, ‘‘ How can I ever thank you; 
you are so good!” 

Left alone, Elgitha removed all traces of 
the feast. Then opening her slim pocket- 
book she took out a shining silver piece and, 
smiling, dropped it into the empty ‘‘ bless- 
ing box.” ‘‘That which I gave—I have,”’ 
she murmured, quietly. 

Then she sat down, and the thoughts she 
had been keeping back all day came crowd- 
ing inupon her. That she should never see 
her own lover again she was sure, but she 
knew now that Gilbert could never have 
proved false. He was dead—else she should 
have heard from him long, long ago. Yet 
in spite of her own loneliness and sorrow 
she could be glad that Lois and Dick had 
found their happiness through her. 

Her head sank down upon her folded 
hands and all the doubts, the selfish misery, 
the hardness, of the past sad, weary months 
were gone, and she could say: 


Thank God for love; though love may hurt and 

as with sharpest thorns its rose may be. 
Roses are not of winter, all attuned 

Must be the earth, filled with soft stir, and free 

And warm ere dawns the rose upon its tree. , 
Fresh currents though my frozen pulses run, 
My heart has tasted summer, tasted sun, 
And I can thank Thee, Lord, although not one 

Of all the many roses bloom for me. 

But even then, although she knew it not, 
a long delayed letter was almost at her door. 
From that she will learn of the accident 
which, after Gilbert Embury had started on 
his homeward way, had suddenly brought 
him down to the very doors of death, and 
how he had lain unconscious in a foreign 
hospital for many long, weary weeks, and 
then, though only by slow and painful de- 
grees, had struggled back to life and reason. 

And soon, ah, very soon, that letter—long 
delayed—will be followed by Gilbert Embury 
himself, recovered now and hastening back 
from his long exile to claim his own. And 
in spite of her broken confession of all her 
doubts and selfish misery he will declare 
that the world holds no truer, more unself- 
ish woman than his own lovely bride. 

Elgitha’s youthful grace will all return 
with her coming happiness, and she will no 
longer feel that she is ‘‘ middle-aged,”’ 
though there are faint streaks of silver in 
the soft brown hair that Gilbert loves so 
well. ’ 

——— 


THE BOY BOBBY. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY IN TWO PARTS. 


BY HERBERT D. WARD. 


Il. 
. The lamp was lighted in Mrs. Brophy’s 
kitchen. The barely furnished room looked 
as cheerful as it could; the fire was warm 
and the scanty supper of salt fish and bread 
was cleared away. 

**Ye didn’t bring the dinner with ye?”’ 
said the woman, starting up. She had been 
sitting with her-hands over her face. 

“Tvll be sent around tomorrow,” said 
Bobby, in a shaking voice. He meant never 
to tell his mother of the butcher’s atrocity. 
He expected to get fish enough in Uncle 
Beu’s dory to buy a dinner. 

‘*You ain’t a-worryin’ about father, are 
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you? He'll beinsoon,” said Bobby, bravely. 
He went up and touched his mother’s thin, 
work-worn hand. 

‘*O, no,” the fisherman’s wife answered, 
drearily, ‘‘I’m not afraid of his being 
drowned. If he’ll only come home straight 
to me when he gets in, that’s all I care for.”’ 

““Pll meet him and bring him home, I 
promise you,”’ said Bobby, with great solem- 
nity. 

‘*You’re a good boy, Bobby. Ye had bet- 
ter go to bed.”’ 

Bobby had meant to tell his mother all 
about his plan fora fishing trip in the morn- 
ing.- He expected to get in about noon. 
But she looked so that night that he couldn’t 


doit. She might worry. Womendo. She 
had all she could bear now. 
“‘Let’s have dinner at five instead’er 


twelve, marm. Suppose father should get 
in,” suggested Bobby. 

Mrs. Brophy nodded indifferently. What 
did she care when she had dinner? If Zeb 
would only come home sober! If he did not, 
it meant starvation. 

‘‘TIt will give me more time to cook,”’ she 
said aloud. 


It was dark next morning when Bobby 
tip-toed in his stocking feet into the kitchen 
and out of the back door. He was dressed 
in his thickest clothes, and under his arm he 
carried a half of aloaf of bread done up in 
an old oil-skin coat of his father’s, while 
from the hand on the same side dangled a 
pair of rubber boots. 

The morning was very cold. The stars 
seemed unusually large and light like gems 
ofice. Toward the south, in the face of the 
harbor, dark, gray clouds hurried into the 
horizon. It was as if the mouth of the har- 
bor had swallowed them. 

As soon as he could Booby struck into a 
run for the dory. This he did to warm him- 
self. 

‘“‘ Only give me luck, today,’ he chattered 
to himself, ‘‘ won’t we have a big Thanks- 
giving dinner, though!”’ 

With numb hands he untied the double 
hitch in the hauling-line and drew the dory 
in. Inthe dark before the dawn it looked 
like a huge fish swimming toward him. 


‘Tf I could only catch a cod like that, or 
a whoppin’ old halibut!’? murmured the boy. 
He never thought of the possibility of not 
catching anything at all. 

With a bound he jumped into the dory 
and with practiced hands he hoisted the lit- 
tle mainsail and jib and put down the tiny 
centerboard. Standing in the stern, with 
the tiller ropes made of cod-line in his two 
hands, waiting for the dory to turn in the 
northern wind, clad in oil skins—a black 
silhouette against the starry horizon—he 
looked like the stern offspring of the rocks 
and the sea. 

‘*There she goes,”’ said the boy in ecstasy, 
as the dory, responding to the wind and 
rudder, turned her green bow toward the 
traps. 3 4 

The dawn broke slowly. It seemed to the 
boy that the men would never come to under- 
run the traps for the herring and squid, 
which the fishermen used for bait’ and for 
which they paid, when bait was scarce, as 
much as fifty cents a bucketful. 

At last a speck in the distance grew into 
a black dory pulled by tour strong oars. 

‘Will you please trust me with a bucket 
of bait today?’ asked Bobby, trembling. 
“Uncle Ben lent me his dory. Mother 
wanted a mess’’—and, indeed, the poor 
woman did. ‘‘IT’ll pay you when I sell my 
fish.”’ 


Fishermen are easily touched. Their 


hearts are as warm as ovens on baking day 
when you approach them right. 

“Mist us over your bucket,’’ said Fred 
Fin. He filled it up to the brim with glis- 
tening herring. 

“Keep all you git, Boy Bobby, an’ look 
out ye don’t get ketched off shore too far. 
It may breeze up from the nor’ard afore 
noon.”’ 

The man at the trap raised a warning hand 
above his head with a fisherman’s inimita- 
ble gesture. Bobby made aresponsive wave 
of the hand, and with a gentle touch at the 
tiller Uncle Ben’s dory stood away toward 
the Point on the steady wind. 

Before the sun was up Bobby was on the 
fishing ground. 

There was the shooting-lodge on the shore 
under the First Baptist steeple, and the 
lighthouse bore over the great summer ho- 
tel. These were the marks for Drunken 
Ledge. 

For two hours he fished, oblivious of air 
and ocean. Once only he stopped to bite a 
few mouthfuls from the half-loaf and to take 
a drink of water from Uncle Ben’sjug. He 
forgot the cold in the excitement of his glo- 
rious luck. He calculated that he had at 
least three dollars’ worth already. There 
was no fear now but that his mother’would 
have her Thanksgiving dinner. 

Atthe end of the two hours he looked up. 
The sun was brilliant but somehow it seemed 
deprived of its usualheat. Not acloud was 
seen on the northern sky. Far to the east- 
ward on the horizon a low-lying bank of 
slate-blue clouds was sinking out of sight. 
The wind was not fresh, but by the sparkle 
on the vivid blue of the water a seaman 
would have suspected that something was 
about to happen. The little waves seemed 
to vibrate at their crests without breaking 
into foam. 

To a landsman the crystal clearness of 
the sky, the sea animated by a peculiar life 
of its own, like an intoxicating wine, the 
frost in the air—these would have seemed 
to him the guarantee of a perfect day, but 
an old tar would have ‘‘up’’ with his an- 
chor and started home under a double reef. 

Leicester boys are born with a weather 
sense. They are unconscious barometers. 
Bobby cast.an eye about. The little road 
of cod-line that held his ten-pound. anchor 
was made fast to a couple of thole-pins 
amidships. This was done so that his lines 
would lie well in the strong tide. 

‘“ It looks to me like breezin’ up,”’ said 
Bobby. 

‘““War’n’t that a big bite? 
him.”’ 

He hauled in with all his strength. A 
mighty cod came up like a lump of lead. 
Its huge mouth yawned at the lad. Witha 
dexterous motion he took a short pole, with 
a strong iron hook made fast at the end of 
it, and grappled at the fish underneath in 
its middle. He then put his right hand in 
the cod’s gills, and with the double purchase 
landed the fish deftly in the dory. As he 
did so, the boat took in water. 

‘“T guess that’l run fifty pounds,” said 
Bobby, taking’ his honk out carefully. It 
was the biggest fish he had ever caught. 
He was as proud of it as asummer boarder 
is of landing his first cunner. 

He looked up. The sky was the same. 
So absorbed was the boy that he did not no- 
tice to leeward of him a vessel with its main- 
sail lowered for reefing. 

‘*T guess Lcan stand it for another hour,” 
he saidas he cut up a herring and baited 
his hook. 

There was a tug at his second line. Then 
the fisherman’s mania took the boy’s nat- 


There! I got 
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ural caution and tossed it overboard. “He 
fished for some time without lifting his 
head. But when the lad had landed his 
next large fish he happened to look around 
toward the shore again. A line of brilliant 
green-capped white foam was rushing like a 
race horse toward the dory. 

Bobby was thoroughly startled but not 
frightened by the sight. Quick as thought 
he dropped his line and.shifting his slender 
cable from the middle of the dory he made 
it fastat the bow. It was lucky that he did 
so for the dory might have filled, broadside 
to the gale. : 

Straight from the north the wind struck 
him, and his breath came in gasps as the 
dory careened before it. 

These fisherman’s dories are heavily bal- 
lasted and safe to sail in a blow if properly 
handled, but it is impossible to row them 
against a stiff wind. The boat pranced like 
a frightened horse. The boy remembered 
that the fall before one of the most skillful 
dory fishermen had got caught out in just 
such a blow and had never been heard from 
since. It was an impossibility even to sail 
in the teeth of this autumn gale to Leicester 
harbor. 

This was not a cheering situation for a 
boy of fourteen. But he had no time to 
think of his danger. He now noticed that 
his cod-lines took an ominous angle in the 
water. He hauledonthe road. It was limp 
in his hands. The anchor line had parted 
and he was drifting broadside before the 
hammering gusts. 

He battled his way to the stern of the dory 
and sat down on the thwart. He thought 
he saw figures on the receding rocks. Me- 
chanically he took the tiller ropes in his 
hands. He had a wild inclination to hoist 
his little sails and try to beat to windward. 
But he knew the thought was madness. 
Gaining impetus, rushing with the growing 
waves, a plaything of the increasing gale, 
the dory swept out into the Atlantic ocean. 

‘““What will Uncle Ben do without his 
dory?’’? thought Bobby. ‘‘ The sails are 
whole, anyway, so’s his tackle, all except the 
anchor. I wished I’d buoyed it.’ Asif that 
would make any difference when the dory 
was lost. He had not yet begun to think 
about himself. He had not gone so far as 
to say, ‘‘ What will mother do without her 
boy?”’ 

Suddenly a thought struck him like the 
stinging curl’ of a falling wave. Supposing 
the Frank E. Tarr should come in while he 
was ‘“‘ketched’”’ out? Then his father would 
not be met. What would happen? He had 
promised his mother, There would be no- 
body to meet the tempted man on the wharf 
when he came in, for the truth was Bobby 
had clean forgotten about the Frank E. Tarr 
when he went out fishing. It was the first 
time that he had not kept his word to his 
mother. It really seemed to him that it 
would be more of a disaster for his father to 
come home drunk than for himself to be 
blown out to sea. There are worse things 
than dying, as a drunkard’s family finds out. 

Bobby stood up in the staggering dory and 
looked madly about. The coast was already 
dim. How much longer would he have 
strength to bail? How much more batter- 
ing could the.old dory stand? 

‘*T ought to have told her where I was go- 
ing,’’ said the boy aloud. ‘‘I ought to have 
left word. It ain’t right on women-folks.”’ 
The tears sprung to his eyes but the salt 
spray drove them off. 

What was that? A vessel to the east- 
ward? He might be picked up yet. He 
tried to signal, but now, overwhelmed by 
the magnitude which the catastrophe had 


' 


assumed and the exhaustion of the strain, 
he fell back in sort of a cold stupor. His 
hands and feet were numb. His voice died 
in his throat. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for father,’ he mur- 


mured, ‘‘I could have stood it.’?’ He sank 
upon the thwarts of the dory. Mercifully 
the lad became unconscious. The dory, 


broadside to the gale, dashed fiercely out to 
sea. 


‘‘Ahoy there! Boat ahoy!”’ 

The dory sped before the north wind 
heedless of the call. The boy’s figure did 
not stir. 

‘Hurry up there, Jim! 
with the starboard dory! 
Uncle Ben’s dory adrift.”’ 

‘¢ Maybe he’s got ketched out,’’ returned 
a young fisherman, howling to make him- 
self heard in the rattle of the canvas, the 
creaking of the booms, and the swash of 
the angry sea. 

“Maybe he’s dead,’’? said another, sol- 
emnly. 

‘Will you go along, Zeb? You're smart- 
est. Dll jog her easy an’ pick you up. 
Haul that jumbo to windward ’til she pays 
off!’? So spoke the captain of the Frank 
E. Tarr, putting the wheel hard up. 

With a hollow splash the great banker’s 
dory jumped into the seething sea. Already 
two men were in her, plying their stiff 
oars. 

It did not take long to outrun Uncle Ben’s 
drifting dory. The man called Zeb grasped 
the gunwale of the castaway with a strong 
hand. Blinding spray dashed up between 
the two boats. Then he looked; then he 
leaped in. 

‘My God!” he cried, lifting up the limp 
body shrouded in icy oilskins, ‘‘it’s my hoy 
Bobby!” 


You, Zeb, over 
She looks like 


The cabin of the Frank E. Tarr presented 
an unusual sight. All the men who could 
be spared surrounded a bunk. They had a 
rude look, but their hearts were as true to 
sympathy for suffering as the needle is to 
the magnetic pole. They were deeply 
moved and watched for the color and mo- 
tion to come to the lips of the rescued lad 
as intently as the man at the masthead does 
for a school of mackerel. A man in an 
agony of grief was rubbing the boy’s arms 
and legs. 

Suddenly the eyes of the little sufferer 
opened and looked about wildly. 

“‘T promised to meet father,’’ said the 
boy, distinctly. ‘‘ Don’t tell mother I got 
drownded. I promised to meet my father.”’ 

With a great cry Zeb caught his boy to 
his rough breast, still dripping with the 
tears of the sea. 

‘“*You’ve met your father, Bobby! You’ve 
kept your promise, boy!’’? Then the strong 
man broke into sobs. 

The boy opened his gray eyes in wonder. 
Gradually intelligence came to him. The 
men with a feeling of delicacy had left 
father and son alone in the cabin. 

‘‘Father,’’ said the lad, slowly, ‘‘ youll 
come straight home to Thanksgiving dinner 
today? You won't stop anywheres on the 
way?” 

‘‘ Afore God, I won’t take a drop, so help 
me , Bobby!” said the drunkard, sol- 
emnly. ‘‘Won’t dinner be cold?’’ he added, 
wisely, for he had the good appetite of a 
successful fisherman. If there were to be 
no drinks, dinner, as anybody could see, was 
important. 

‘‘ We're fashionable,” said Bobby, weakly, 
‘* we've set it at five.’ — 

It was. half-past three when the Frank E. 


Tarr swung up to her own pier. Bobby 
held his father’s hand tight in his own as 
they stepped ashore. It was according to 
his promise. 

‘“Whar’s my dory, young man?”’ Uncle 
Ben’s beaming face belied his gruff voice. 
‘‘T followed you from the Point until ybu 
were picked up. I thought the Frank E. 
Tarr would catch ye when she came along,” 
said the old fisherman, patting a huge spy- 
glass under his arm. He looked over into 
his green dory that was attached to the 
stern of the banker. ‘‘What a whoppin 
old cod that is! Out with ’em!”’ 

‘‘Does marm know?’’ asked Bobby, anx- 
iously. 

‘‘She? She don’t know nothin’. Women 
don’t,’’ said Uncle Ben, contemptuously. 

It did not take him long to hoist up and 
weigh the boy’s catch and to hand him 
therefor four one dollar bills. If this were 
a little more than the great fish firm paid 
for Bobby’s fish the boy never knew it. 
Uncle Ben was very much moved. He felt 
to blame for lending his dory to a boy in 
a November nor’ wester. 

“Uncle Ben,’’ said Bobby, lowering his 
voice to a whisper. ‘‘ Would you mind 
doin’ one thing more? You just keep 
father alongside of you, will you? I want 
to surprise marm. Please tow him along 
*bout six, when we get dinner ready. It’s 
a plan I’ve got, you see. Don’t lose sight 
of him, will you?” 

The old fisherman, who was distinguished 
in Leicester as having never been known 
to ‘‘take a drop’’ on sea or land, gave the 
boy a significant nod. 

“Come along with me, Zeb,” he said, 
‘“‘comeinthedory. The boy wants to surprise 
her. He’s’arned the right to havin’ his own 
way this Thanksgiving. You come along 
of me, Zebediah.’”? And before the man 
knew it Uncle Ben had pushed Zeb Brophy 
over the wharf, down the perpendicular lad- 
der into the slimy dory, where liquor was 
not for sale nor on treat. 


‘‘ What are you putting on three plates 
for, Bobby?’’ asked Mrs. Brophy, looking 
up from the turkey in the oven. She had 
been told nothing about her boy’s terrible 
danger and narrow escape. She wondered 
that he had not said very much tother-about 
his fishing trip, but she had not been es- 
pecially worried. Continual watching the 
sea makes the most sensitive hearts callous. 

‘‘We might have company, marm,’’ said 
Bobby, demurely glancing at the door. 
‘*Suppos’n’ father should come.”’ 

At this suggestion the woman turned 
deadly pale. To have her husband eome 
home was her hope and her dread. If he 
would only come straight to her without 
stopping, there could not be a happier 
woman in the land. But this cruel uncer- 
tainty, added to the weakness that came 
with privation, was more than she could 
bear. What was Thanksgiving without the 
husband of her youth? Suddenly she be- 
came unnerved and sank down in a chair 
and covered her face and cried like a baby. 

Then it happened that the door opened 
noiselessly. A beaming old fisherman gave 
somebody a playful push into the room and 
disappeared. Zebediah Brophy stood in his 
own kitchen, looked embarrassed and un- 
certain. It had all been done so quietly 
that the sobbing woman had not looked up. 
Her husband tip-toed over and fell on his 
knees beside her. 

‘*Look, marm, look!’’ shrieked Bobby. 
He could not hold in any longer. 

‘TJ never will touch a drop again, Mollie,” 
said the man, solemnly. He put his arm 
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about his wife and drew her tired head upon 
his broad, rough shoulder. ‘‘I never will 
again, so long as I live—for your sake.” 

*“And for Bobby’s sake!’’ cried the 
woman, wildly. She cried and laughed, 
and laughed and cried again. 

“And for Thanksgiving’s sake!’’ said 
Bobby, dancing about them like a Pawnee. 

‘*Dohurryup! Theturkey’llall be spoiled. 
Kiss her after dinner, father, do!” 

And to the honor of the man and to the 
happiness of that home it can be said that 
Thanksgiving vow was never broken. 


ete ERS 
THANKSGIVING. 
Who can count the grains of sand 
On the ocean shore that lie? 
Who the numbers understand 
Of the stars that gem the sky ? 
Who can tell the leaves that strew 
Earth when summer’s glory dies? 
Who can count the drops of dew 
When the morning gilds the skies? 


Yet more numerous far than these 
Are the mercies we reeeive ; 
Neither sands nor stars nor leaves 
Can the countless numbers give— 
Mercies every hour renewed, 
Mercies at each evening’s close, 
From the boundless source of good 
Ceaseless is the stream that flows. 


Thus far all life’s journey through 
God hath blessed us on our way; 
How the thanks for mercies due 
Shall our grateful spirits pay? 
Language, thought and feeling fail, 
All too faint and feeble prove, 
To express the wondrous tale 
Of the Heavenly Father’s love. 


Take, then, Lord, our hearts as Thine, 
All we have we bring to Thee ; 
Grateful all to Thee resign 
Now and for eternity! 
Ceaseless here our thanks shall rise 
For each gift that crowns our days 
Till, in realms beyond the skies, 
Heaven shall echo all Thy praise! 
—Selected. 


abe ae Se 

They are coming! They are coming! Let the breezes 
lisp the tale, 

Let the mountains look and see them on the cen- 
tury’s upward trail! 

Let the valleys smile their blandest, and the lakes 
their parents greet, 

As'their rivers seek the oceans with their silver-slip- 
pered feet ! 

Let all pleasures be more pleasant, let all griefs 
with belp be nerved, 

Let all blessings praise their sources, with the 
thanks that are deserved ! 

Every spirit should look heavenward, every heart 
shonld tribute pay, 

Tojthe Soul of souls that treats us to the Grand Old 
Day! 

— Will Carleton. 


THIS AND THAT. 

A new electrical vehicle has just been 
completed by a German electrician which, 
if it prove successful, will enable one to see 
the sights at the World’s Fair without much 
fatigue. It isasortof phaeton, having room 
for two passengers on the main seat. A 
motorman will sit on the rumble and guide 

“the carriage with one hand, while with the 
other he applies and shuts off the electricity 
which is generated in six cells located under 
the main seat. The phaeton will carry pas- 
sengers through the various buildings and 
about the grounds, and if it meets with favor 
Jarger cartiages of a similar pattern will be 
constructed for street use. 


Euglish people are usually fond of pets 
and spend much time in observing their 
ways, thus discovering what often seems 
like reasoning faculties among animals. A 
gentleman in Staffordshire has some pheas- 
ants, which are fed out of a box the lid of 
which rises whenever one of the birds stands 
on the railin front of the box. An obsery- 
ant hen, noticing this convenient arrange- 


ment, went and stood upon the rail as soon 
as the pheasant had left, but her weight 
was insufficient to raise the lid and enable 
her to reach thecorn. Thenshetried jump- 
ing up and down in order to give an in- 
creased impetus. This ruse also failed and 
then the sagacious creature walked off and 
brought a companion, and their united 
weight accomplished the desired result. 


TRUST. 
I know not if or dark or bright 
Shall be my lot; 
If that wherein my hopes delight 
Be best or not. 


It may be mine to drag for years 
Toil’s heavy chain; 

Or day or night my meat be tears 
On bed of pain. 


Dear faces may surround my hearth 
With smiles and glee; 

Or I may dwell alone, and mirth 
Be strange to me. 


My bark is wafted from the strand 
By breath divine, 

And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine. 


One who has known in storms to sail 
I have on board; 

Above the raging of the gale 
I have my Lord. 


He holds me when the, billows smite ; 
I shall not fall. 

If sharp, ’tis short; if long, ’tis light; 
He tempers all. 


Safe to the land! safe to the land! 
The end is this; 
And then with Him go hand in hand 
Far into bliss. 
—Henry Alford. 


Have you a_ /rittsburgh, 
Rochester, Duplex, or a Stu- 
dent Lamp? 

Do they work satisfactorily? 

Do your Lamp Chimneys 
break? You get the wrong sort! 

The RIGHT ones are the 
“PEARL Gass,’ made by 
Geo. A. Macbeth & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, makers of the cele- 
brated “ Pearl-top” lamp chim- 


ney, which have given univer- 
ea] catisfaction. 


FOR nice, sweet Creamery Butter, Fresh Eggs, Poul- 
try and all kinds of produce write COURTNEY E. FER- 
RIS, Smyrna, N. Y., for price ‘delivered at your door.” 
Lowest price, quality guaranteed, references given. 


Liebig Company s= 
Extract of Beef. 


BEST 


PUREST a E i [ TE A OHEAPEST 


INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 


Note the Date. 


Marion Harland, 


Author of ‘“‘“Common Sense 
in the Household,” writes, 
February ¢5)4 1992.) “Alter 
and careful trial 
Of Others ia liapieier 


Baking Powder. Cleveland’s 
is a pure cream of tartar and 
soda mixture, not containing 


long 


‘alum or ammonia or any 
other substance deleterious 
to the human stomach.” 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
oe No Alkalies 


—oR— 


: Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


which is absolutely 
1 pure and soluble. 


| Ithas morethan three times 
|| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
@ with Starch, Arrowroot or 

noid Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by G~ocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


a 


Tan 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTINGC. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds o£ subtle maladies 
are floating around us ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 833 MILLION LBS. 


Write for Samples. 


Sent Free. 


wae 


Menier, Union Sq., N. Y. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 
I am compelled to begin 
my letter to you now, 
willy nilly, with that par- 
ticular adjective — other- 
wise what would become 
of the old gentleman in 
the picture with a big 
D for a frame? But of 
course I can most heartily salute you all so 
as well as the Willies and the Nellies! By 
the way, please look up the exact meaning 
of that curious phrase which I have itali- 
cized above. No doubt Webster’s Interna- 
tional will have it. 

Now for answers to the poetical queries 
in the Corner of Oct. 27. The Lakeville 
lady’s inquiry for the poem with this line, 

My bark is wafted to the strand, 
has’ brought letters from E. 8. S., East North- 
field, Mass., Mrs. W., Winchendon, Mass., 
Mrs. T. and Linda H., Danbury, Ct., H.C. R., 
Waltham, Mass., M. S. H., Norridgewock, 
Me., F. A. B., Shrewsbury, Mass., H. M. F., 
Burlington, N. J., H. P. S., Cambridge, 
Mass., and others. The first stanza is this: 


I know not if or dark or bright 
Shall be my lot; 

If that wherein my hopes delight 
Be best or not. 


The title of the poem is variously given 
as Trust, Life’s Lot, Life’s Answer and 
Safe to the Land. There is, happily, no 
doubt as to the authorship. It was written 
by Rev. Henry Alford, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, well known as Dean 
Alford because he was the Dean of Canter- 
bury, where he died in 1871. The great 
work of his life was a Commentary on the 
Greek Testament in four large volumes, 
which those of you who are ministers’ chil- 
dren will probably find in ‘‘the study.” 
He was a true poet as well as a scholar. 
One of his hymns you will perhaps join in 
singing this very day at your Thanksgiving 
service to the good old tune of Benevento: 


Come, ye thankful people, come, 
Raise the song of Harvest Home! 
This song of trust is such a sweet one that 
I suggested giving it a place in our Home 
this Thanksgiving week. Ms 
‘“Who is James G. Clark?’’ The only 
ene I could find in Boston libraries was the 
author of Elements of the Infinitesima] Cal- 
eulus, but one would scarcely expect him to 
be a poet. Three Western correspondents 
know more about it: 
CHILLICOTHE, O. 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . He is a poet and com- 
poser of some notoriety, who lived a few years 
ago in Minnesota. The quotation given is 
from his song named, Lord, Keep My Memory 
Green. Yours truly, THEODORE P. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

. . . [heard him sing some twenty-five years 
ago and enjoyed it very much. I do not claim 
to be a Cornerer, but I seldom fail to read with 
interest the Corner column in the dear old 
Congregationalist, of which I have been a 
reader over forty years. Ge se 

HARVEY, It. 

... Heis a very good gentleman who goes 
about giving ‘‘sings,’’ some of the songs being 
those of his own composing. He is a sweet 
singer and something of a poet. I think he 
lives in Minnesota. The Cross on the Moun- 
tain is one of his best. Yours truly, J. P. P. 

Mrs. E. K. B. of Washington, D. C., and 
P.S. B. of Hopkinton, Mass., send copies of 
the other poem asked for, beginning, 

There’s room enough in the nursery now, 

*T was crowded a little before. 
The Darkened Nursery describes a home 
which has lost a darling child; it was pub- 
lished some years since in the New York 
Evangelist without the author’s name. 

More questions 


"Who wrote it? 


; Boston, MAss. | 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: In these days of Co-| 
lumbus~-celebrations I recall an old poem 
which we used to repeat in concert at school— 
I will not say how many years ago. It began: 

Columbus was a sailor brave, _ 

The first that crossed the Atlantic wave, 

In fourteen hundred ninety-two 

He came far o’er the ocean blue. 
Do any of the older Cornerers who oecupy the 
armchairs of the outer circle remember this? 
RiRS; eke 


A Boston merchant sends another Colum- 
bian conundrum: 


Dear Mr. Martin: Some forty or fifty years 
ago, before you wore spectacles or were as 
bald as that picture in the new Congregation- 
alist indicates, we had in some of our school- 
books Joel barlow’s Vision of Columbus, 
beginning, 

Columbus looked and still around him spread 

From north to south the illimitable shade, 
or words to that effect. Can any of the Cor- 
nerers tell me where I[ can find it? I have 
looked threugh the dusty, musty alcove of the 
Old South basement, but in vain. 


I fail to find the piece in several old read- 
ing-books, including my leather covered copy 
of The American Preceptor, published in 
1815. The merchant must be venerable in- 
deed if he used an older reading-book than 
that! Joel Barlow was a famous man of his 
time—a Revolutionary soldier and chaplain, 
an editor, a lawyer, a poet, a diplomatist, 
dying while on his way, as United States 
ambassador at Paris, to a conference with 
Napoleon Bonaparte. His Vision of Colum- 
bus was expanded into The Columbiad, and 
both of these poems ought to be found at 
the Boston Public Library. What I remem- 
ber reading in my boyhood was Joel Bar- 
low’s Hasty Pudding—but I do not often 
see the poem or the pudding nowadays. 
(I am afraid to add, ‘‘I wish I could,”’ lest 
I should have an avalanche of that delicious 
dish showered down upon me—hot, cold, 
sliced, fried! Another box of gillyflowers 
has been left at my door—I think the carrier 
was Carrie.) 

Hurrah! Here is a letter from our boy 
friend who is circumnavigating the world: 


: Sypney, N.S. W., Serr. 29, 1892. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have seen a great many 
wonderful things since I left home. I would 
like to tell you about the World’s Fair build- 
ings at Chicago, the Mormon Temple and 
Tabernacle in Salt Lake City, the Lick Ob- 
servatory and the big trees in California, but 
I will begin with the voyage across the Pacific. 
We sailed, Aug. 19, on the Mariposa from San 
Francisco. The first day out I was pretty sea- 
sick but the next day I was all right. There 
were about sixty first-class passengers and 
nearly twenty got off at Honolulu, which we 
reached in one week. We stayed there all day. 
When we came back to the wharf the native 
boys were diving for money thrown into the 
water and hardly ever missed getting it. 

Our next stop was at Samoa. As soon as 
we came inside of the coral reef the natives 
came out in their boats to take the passengers 
ashore. We came down the side of the ship 
by a ladder and got into one of the boats and 
were rowed ashore. In the harbor the wreck 
of the German man-of-war Adler can still be 
seen. We went to the post officeand got some 
stamps. (Of course! ery likely a hundred 
Cornerers will say, ‘‘ I wish he had got Samoa 
stamps for us!’’—Mr. M.] On the way back 
to the boat I picked up some shells on the 
beach. [Right Motors me on my typewriter 


lies the echinarius shell you gave me on Old } 


Orchard Beach.—Mr. M.] / | 

Our last stop before Sydney was Auckland. 
We reached. Sydney Sept. 13 and went to the | 
house of the president of the Christian En- 
deavor Union. When we crossed the 180th 
meridian we lost a day, so that I got up Tues- 
day morning and didn’t go to bed until 
Wednesday night. Will you please tell us| 
why we losta day? Yours truly, EuGEnE C, 

No, I will not, because by one of those 
pleasant coincidences which sometimes hap- | 
pen to the Corner I have just received another 
letter from another traveler on another Pa- 
cific ship about the same thing. See the 
next Corner. 


A happy Thanksgiving to you all! 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


With the declining years of life comes the loss 
of the teeth, ordinary food cannot be masti- 
cated, the digestive organs also become im- 


. paired and are unable to perform their respective 


functions, as a result the’ usual foods do not 
properly digest, producing flatulence and ex- 
cessive distress after eating. 


Aged People 


will find in Horlick’s Malted Milk a pleasant, 
palatable and most nutritious food that can be 
taken and retained by the most rebellious 


stomach. When you have that sinking and 
all gone feeling, try it. Dissolve in a cup of 
hot water. 


Invalids 


wi!l find in Horlick’s Malted Milk a perfect food 
in aconcentrated dry form that can be prepared 
at a moment’s notice without cooking, 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, Wis, 


Sené 


Mr. MARTIN. 


Give TEE: BABY 


e 5 AND 


INVALIDS 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST : FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS, * 


Mailed free upon request. 
OoL_!BER-GOODALECO.,BOSTON.M as@ 
praise 


Unstinted Ps 


been awarded Ridge’s Food 
for its sterling worth as a 
food for either old or young; 
easily and readily assimilated 
in allcases. 4 Sizes, 35c, 65¢, 
$1.25.and $1.75, "ootaion = eee 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of ag 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Eack 
package makes two large pies. Avoid 
imitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 20c. (or stampa, 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥- 
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The Sunday School. 


Lesson For Dec. 4. Acts 14; 8-22. 
WORK AMONG THE GENTILES. 


BY REY. A. E, DUNNING, D. D. 


How should missionaries introduce the gos- 
pel to those who know nothing of the true 
God? This lesson answers that question. The 
disciples of Christ had been forced by persecu- 
tions farther and farther from the places where 
they might expect for their teaching a congen- 
ial atmosphere. They were driven from Jeru- 
salem into Samaria, where the knowledge of 
Jehovah was far less definite and clear than in 
Judea; then throughout Palestine, where they 
came in contact with Gentile families who 
knew something of the Jewish religion ; then 

‘into Syria, where they made a center at Anti- 

och in which Gentiles predominated ; then into 
Asia Minor, where it was definitely settled 
that Paul and Barnabas should devote their 
lives to preaching the gospel to other nations 
than the Jews. But in these cities they found 
those of their own nation, preached first to 
them and met with the greatest opposition 
from them. At Salamis and Paphos in Cy- 
prus, in other places on the mainland and 
then at Antioch in Pisidia they preached to 
audiences of mingled Jews and Gentiles, and 
then again in Iconium. In each place Jews 
hindered them, stirred up the people against 
them, sought to stone them and drove them 
out. Is it not strange that they never thought 
of giving up their work, that the ingratitude 
and hatred of men never aroused disgust or 
resentment? That was because they kept 
close to Him who had sent them and dwelt 
constantly in their minds on His example and 
His command. That is the sustaining power 
of those who work successfully for Christ. 
We need not wonder that they taught every- 
where that men must enter the kingdom of 
God through tribulation. They knew the path 
by having walked init. This is the lesson we 
must all learn. But now they found them- 
selves at Lystra, where men were wholly hea- 
then, and here we see: 

1. The power of Christ displayed among the 
Gentiles [vs. 8-10]. They preached the gospel 
at Lystra[v.7]. For some time, we suppose, 
they daily declared the good tidings. Among 
their hearers sat a cripple from birth, who at- 
tracted the attention of Paul by his earnest 
interest. The preacher saw that his hearer 
believed that he had good news for him, though 
he understood it but imperfectly. Every true 
teacher discerns among his pupils those on 
whom an impression has been made. He is on 
the lookout for them and expects with confi- 
dence to find them according as he believes 
his message worthy of attention. 

This man’s reception of Paul’s message was 
so hearty and sincere as to mark him to be 
the fit person on whom a miracle might be 
wrought which would call wide attention to 
the gospel and attest its genuineness. Such 
miracles of healing in the Acts were all for 
this purpose. The disciples did not indiscrim- 
inately heal all sick people where they went. 
But healing power went with them to show 
that their mission was beneficent, that they 
were sent from God and that their Master’s 
name had power to transform lives into His 
likeness. The lame man at the temple gate, 
the palsied and lame who heard Philip in Sa- 
maria, Kneas of Lydda, Dorcas of Joppa and 
this man of Lystra, all bore witness to the 
power of Christ as superhuman aud socreated 
an interest which led to faith in Him. 

We do not believe that men are now mirac- 
ulously healed of physical diseases by having 
the power of Christ invoked upon them. But 
we know that men’s characters are changed 
through believing in Him in Ways as impres- 
sive as that by which the lame man was 
healed, and this has been done not only in in- 
dividuals but in whole nations, where men’s 
minds and bodies have been renewed by the 
influence of His Spirit willingly received by 
them. Wonderful instances of this tramns- 
forming power have occurred among the 
‘heathen, like the case of Africaner, whom 
Robert Moffat described as a bloodthirsty and 
cruel savage but who became an unselfish, 


gentle and loying disciple of Christ. Such 
changes are slower than miracles of bodily 
healing, but they are more marvelous ahd 
more lasting in theirresults. The missionaries 
of today do greater things among the heathen 
than were done by those whom Christ first 
sent out. ‘ 

2. The Gentiles’ interpretation of the power of 
Christ [vs. 11-13]. Naturally the multitude 
regarded the miracle according to their light. 
They had strong religious feelings. They be- 
lieved that the gods whom they worshiped 
had great power, and they said of Paul and 
Barnabas, seeing their works, just what we 
say of Christ, seeing His works. They said, 
“Jupiter and Mercury have come down to us 
in the likeness of men.”” That was what Paul 
himself said of Christ [Phil. 2: 6, 7]. They got 
a very different impression, too, of Paul from 
that which his enemies had, who said, “‘ His 
bodily presence is weak and his presence of 
no account,’? These Lycaonians quite likely 
had a truer idea of the appearance of the great 
apostle than had those opposing Jews, though 
the description of him by the latter has been 
too generally accepted as correct. These Gen- 
tiles thought he looked like a god and talked 
like one. 

3. The interpretation of the Gentiles corrected 
[vs. 14-18]. Paul and Barnabas did not at 
first understand the meaning of what was said 
about them in a foreign tongue nor of the 
demonstrations made to them. But when it 
dawned on them that they were to be treated 
as gods they were grieved and alarmed. Rend- 
ing their clothes as a sign of their shocked 
remonstrance they sprang forth and with in- 
tense earnestness repelled the suggestion that 
they were gods. 

But they seized the opportunity to preach 
the true God, and they did what all wise 
teachers do. They began on ground common 
to them and their hearers. They claimed to 
be men like them, with the same feelings and 
failings and destiny. They claimed only to 
be messengers of good news. That news was 
that the religion of their hearers was empty, 
a pageantry without meaning, but that the 
living God was mindful of them and would 
have them turn to Him. God, they said, was 
good; the rains of spring and the bountiful 
harvests which .gladdened their lives weré 
witnesses to His goodness. Is it not remark- 
able how Paul speaking to Gentiles always 
represented God as kindly disposed toward 
them and as inviting them to know and trust 
Him? He often declared the wrath of God 
against Jews who, knowing God, willfully dis- 
obeyed Him. But his first words to Gentiles 
seem to have been for the purpose of introduc- 
ing them to God as their Father and Saviour. 

4. The breach widened between the Jewish and 
the Christian Church [vs. 19, 20]. Wherever 
the apostles went they either found Jews who 
opposed them or were pursued by such Jews. 
It seems as though they would have succeeded 
far better in converting the world if it had 
not been for the opposition of those who had 
some knowledge of the true God. Even now 
the sharpest conflicts often occur, not between 
Christians and heathen but between Chris- 
tians who differ in their views of God. Jews 
came down from Antioch and Iconium to 
Lystra, a long journey; came down together 
from two cities, showing that they had planned 
an attack. They told the multitude how these 
men had been driven out of other cities. They 
intimated, no doubt, that these were danger- 
ous men, that the miracle.they had. wrought 
showed that they had power to work mischief 
and that this was their real errand. They 
turned the mob against the apostles andstoned 
Paul, whom but lately the fickle people had 
sought to worship, till they thought they had 
killed him. 

So the Jews, at every opportunity, renounced 
and resisted the gospel. They separated them- 
selves from Christians and repelled them. The 
Christian Church, we must remember, is the 
outgrowth of the Jewish Church. In that 
church its principles of righteousness were 
first taught and its plan first revealed. The 
Jéwish Church contained the people fitted by 
their ancestry, their spirit, their education and 
their hope first to represent Christianity to 
the world. In it the founder of the Christian 
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Church was born and trained. Yetthe Jewish 
Church is sharply contrasted with the Chriss 
tian Church. That was founded on one family 
and continued with it to the end. This is 
founded on personal relations with Christ and 
is open to “every creature.” That was limited 
to one nation. This belongs to no nation but 
seeks to includeall nations. That ha@an elab- 
orate system of sacrifices. This has but one 
Sacrifice offered once forall men. The qualift- 
cation of admission to that was Jewish birth. 
The way to enter this is by the new birth. 
The presence and opposition of the Jews in 
these heathen cities prepared the way for the 
Christian Church to separate itself from the 
Jewish and to rest on its own foundation. 

5. The spread of the gospel among the Gen- 
tiles [vs. 21, 22]. Through much tribulation the 
disciples planted churches of Christ. Through 
much tribulation they taught that these 
churches must grow. So it must always be. 
That is worth little, either in individual char- 
acter or in institutions, which is not gained by 
struggle and trial. Churches that are now 
strongly rooted and vigorously growing repre- 
sent sacrifice. New disciples were made in 
Lystra. Among them was that young Timo- 
thy who became so great a comfort to Pawl 
[Acts 16: 1, 2.]. As they stood around the un- 
conscious body of their leader outside the city 
no doubt their common anxieties and suffer- 
ings knit them together and prepared them 
for permanence and success. From point to 
point went Paul and Barnabas, having, no 
doubt, in other cities as remarkable experi- 
ences as at Lystra, everywhere making con- 
verts, with mingled gladness and sorrow, 
Spending and being spent, going back again 
and again to the places previously visited, so 
building up churches in the midst of heathen- 
dom. 

Their work could not have been very differ- 
ent from that of missionaries of the gospek 
now at home, as well asin heathen lands. They 
proclaimed the love of God in Christ, His 
power and willingness to redeem men from 
sin and His goodness toward all men. They 
encountered errors of belief concerning God 
and corrected them, taking advantage of every 
opportunity to stand with their hearers on 
common ground and to lead them to knowl- 
edge of Christ. They met opposition and dis- 
appointment. But they saw evidences that 
their Master was with them as He had prom- 
ised to be. They suffered as He had done and 
like Him they saw the fruits of their labors 
and the yet greater promise from them, and 
they rejoiced. This is our work as Christians 
wherever we are, the work to which He has 
called us—to sow in tears but with confidence 
that we shall reap in joy, to suffer with Him 
knowing that we shall also reign with Him. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEBLOOK. 


Call for the little envelopes given out last 
Sunday and ask for the message which the 
letter contained. How many children remem- 
bered about being a light during the week? 
A great poet once wrote these lines: 


How far this little candle throws its beams; 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 


Isn’t that a good way for a child to shine—by 
doing good deeds? Let us see today how the 
early messengers of Jesus went on carrying 
their good tidings to more people. Let som 
child find the place on the map where the las 
envelope was placed, showing that: the. last 
message was delivered there. ~Call for the 
name of the town. How were the apostles 
treated here? Make the dotted line to Lystra 
and describe the healing of the eripple and 
the consequent adoration of the multitude. 
Then give Paul’s message. Draw a large cir- 
cle to represent the world and indicate the 
continents upon it, writing, “Whe made 
heaven and the earth and the sea and all that 
in them is?” and above the circle write in 
golden letters, ‘‘Turn from these vain things 
unto the living God.” 

Long years ago David read some of the 
thoughts of God in the star letters of the heav- 
ens, and everywhere about us—in the flowers, 
the waving grasses, the fruits and in the great, 
lights in the sky—we may find something to 
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tell us of God, because He made them all. 
Let the children name some of the things for 
which we have just been giving thanks to 
God on Thangsgiving Day, and draw or show 
pictures of fruits and grains, telling how Paul 
used these as witnesses of the goodness of God 
to these people of Lystra, who could under- 
stand better about the Maker of all when they 
saw His hand inthe garlands they had brought 
and in the growing things about them. But 
the messengers fared no better in Lystra than 
in the other places. The hostile Jews came 
here, too, and Paul was stoned by the excited 
people. But God took care of this taithful 
preacher and he was able to go on to the next 
town. Some had received the message, as 
there were disciples to stand about Paul when 
he was left outside the city. We leave a tiny 
envelope here marked Lystra and another at 
Derbe. 

Now ask for volunteers to trace the return 
journey to the starting place, letting the class 
name the towns as pointed out. Give each 
child to carry home a card with a circle upon 
it. Ask for drawings to be made in the circle 
of some of the things God has put in the world 
as witnesses of His power and goodness, and 
be sure to call for these on the next Sunday. 
Above the circle write the Golden Text in red 
ink. 


<> 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Dec. 4-10. Hveryday Mercies. Acts 
14:17; Deut. 28: 2-8. 

Among Miss Wilkins’s charming stories of 
New England life one entitled A Mistaken 
Charity pictures two aged and unattractive 
women living by themselves in poverty until 
outsiders in pity place them in an institution. 
It is related amusingly how the sisters chafed 
under their new surroundings and how finally 
they ran away and returned to their humble 
cottage. Through all their vicissitudes one 
of the sisters, who is almost blind, speaks fre- 
quently of ‘chinks,’’ nsing the term to indi- 
cate the lighting up of her darkened life 
through the gifts and kindnesses of others. 
And when they get back to their little home 
and find it much as they left it, with the cur- 
rants ripe and the pumpkins spreading luxu- 
riantly, Charlotte sobbingly says to Harriet, 
‘“Thar is so many chinks that they air all run- 
nin’ together.”’ 

It might stimulate to deeper gratitude if 
we, too, would be on the watch for the 
“chinks ’’? through which God’s love and 
kindness shines in upon us. Make a list 
every now and then of your common mercies. 
We take these gifts—the sunshine, the fresh 
air, food, shelter and raiment, health and rea- 
son, friends and social opportunities, a place 
in which to live and work, religious privileges 
—altogether too much as a matter of. course, 
as if they belonged inalienably to us. When 
we are deprived of them we begin to appre- 
ciate their worth and constancy, 

The man who is suddenly prostrated on a 
bed of illness sees then what a boon health is. 
The student who, through a touch of nervous 
prostration, finds it difficult to control his in- 
tellectual powers realizes what a precious gift 
ot God is a sound and vigorous mind. The 
city whose food supply is liable to be cut off 
by a railroad strike cries out then for a re- 
newal of the bounty of daily bread and gains a 
new idea of its dependence e upon the heavenly 
Giver. But the wisest way is not to postpone 
gratitude till, through some startling calamity, 
we are roused from our indifference and in- 
gratitude. The true Christian spirit is always 
grateful, appreciative, reverent, blessing God 
for those things which, day by day, His love 
and forethought provide. 

Parallel verses: Ex. 16:4; Num. 
19: 1-8; 23; 1-3, 6; 42: 11; 68: 19; 
1-26; 145: 2; Jer. 7: 25; Matt..5: 
26-34; 10: 29-31; Luke 9: 23; 
iy 


” 


28: 24; Ps. 
845 115 136: 
44,45; 6: 11, 
11: 11-18; Jas. 1: 


NOTES. 

There has been a marked development of Chris- 
tian Endeavor throughout the Province of Quebec 
during the past year, a special feature of it being 


the number of Epworth Leagues that have become 
Epworth Leagues of Christian Endeavor. 

From a society formed about two years ago in 
Liberia and made up of members from the native 
tribes comes a suggestion about a plan that it has 
just adopted of having a reserve committee whose 
duty it is to be ready to fill any vacancy occurring 
in other committees. 

After the convention at Sydney Dr. Clark went to 
Melbourne, where a most cordial welcome was given. 
At a reception in the Collins Street Independent 
Church the roll of societies represented was called, 
and, as the name of each society was called, the 
members present came forward to greet Dr. Clark. 
Meetings were held for a week, one gathering being 
especially arranged for ministers, at which they 
gave their testimony to the movement or asked 
questions about it. The Victorian Convention, Sept. 
27-29, was successful beyond all expectations. The 
society is gaining ground in the Church of England, 
one being started in Sydney after Dr. Clark’s visit. 
A minister remarked that “ C.E.”’ stood for ‘ Church 
of England” as well as for ‘‘ Christian Endeavor.” 

—<—_— 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE BIBLE WOMAN. 

In the early days of missions the Bible 
woman was not. She is the product of years 
of patient toil. It was necessary first to win 
her from allegiance to heathen gods, then to 
teach her to read the Bible, to understand its 
truths, to imbibe its spirit and to shape her 
life by its laws. Then came years of spiritual 
growth and of increase in numbers, until now 
the Bible woman is recognized as ai impor- 
tant factor in missionary work. A Japanese 
pastor said of them, ‘‘ I would rather have one 
of these Bible readers for a helper than a man 
if I could have but one.’”’ Counting those sup- 
ported by Christians in foreign lands the Con- 
gregationalists have over 200 Bible women, the 
English Zenana Society has 171, the Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society of the United 
States over 150, the Methodist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society in the United States 300. It is 
safe to state that the Bible women of our own 
country and England must number approxi- 
mately 2,000. 

The work of the Bible woman is in the home, 
the foundation of human society. The homes 
of heathen people have long been guarded 
from foreigners by pride, fear, superstition and 
social custom, but into many of them these 
éonsecrated native women find their way. 
Then through various devices the heathen 
women are led to open their doors to mission- 
aries, whether by the fascinations of fancy work 
or, what is becoming far more potent, the de- 
sire for medical aid, and the Bible women fol- 
lowing in the wake of the missionaries thus 
gain an influence over them. In the woman’s 
hospital at Foochow the Bible readers prove 
very helpful, as well as in the Kyoto Hospital 
in Japan, and these but serve as illustrations 
of the wide work which is being done by 
others. The reflex influence acts of course 
upon the men, who become interested through 
their wives and daughters. 

At the outstations the Bible woman’s duties 
are somewhat different, for here she reaches 
the class of hard-working village women who 
are not strictly secluded. She can gather them 
about her in groups and now becomes more of 
a preacher and less of a teacher. Regular in- 
struction is given, however, where it is possi- 
ble and in some instances the Bible women 
have Sunday schools. In many cases the lone- 
liness of the helper is pathetic, while her 
living is usually scanty, her walks long, her 
labor wearing. One in the Madura Mission is 
twenty-seven miles from the missionary and 
the sole representative of Christ among her 
people. 

Now a few words in regard to what is being 
done for the Bible woman and what her needs 
are. When working in a city with a mission- 
ary she is instructed week by week in the 
portion of the Scriptures to be given by her to 
the heathen women. She brings into the little 
praying circle the report of her failures and 
suecesses and receives advice, reproof, new 
inspiration. For those who are working in 
lonely places a yearly meeting is held for 
Bible examinations and reports of the work. 
At one of these meetings at Foochow one re- 
ported sixteen members added to the church 
through her efforts, besides secret converts. In 
Bulgaria a summer school for Bible readers 


has become a regular institution, but the best 
and most adequate preparation for their work 
is provided in the Evangelistic School for 
Women in Kobé. The Bible women sorely 
need more of these schools in other countries, 
as well as a larger number of summer schools. 
Let these faithful servants whose lot in the 
midst of heathenism is hard at best have all 
the help that a thorough training can give 
them. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 

Lord Rosebery, when the deputation of the 
Anti-Slavery Society visited the foreign office, 
made it clear, so says the British Weekly, that 
if British influence can possibly be maintained 
in Uganda he is determined to maintain it. 
He paid the following tribute to Mackay: “TI 
for one, as a Scotchman, could never be in- 
different to the land which witnessed the 
heroic 
Christian Bayard, whose reputation will al- 
ways be dear, not only to his immediate north- 
ern country but all over the empire.”’ 

An appalling picture of the most iniquitous 
form of human slavery which the human mind 
can conceive is presented by a writer in the 
November Chautauquan. There are wealthy 
corporations on the Pacific coast called the 
Highbinders Societies, which traffic in Chi- 
nese girls for immoral purposes, sums as high 
as $5,000 being paid for the helpless victims. 
Some are stolem from their parents in China 
and others are lured to America by false 
promises of a kind husband and a good home 
awaiting them here. The Presbyterian mis- 
sion in San Francisco is making a noble fight 
against these perfidious practices and the 
matron, Miss Culbertson, has had her life 
threatened by the Highbinders for interfering 
with their traffic. She often goes into court 
as a witness in behalf of the poor, frightened 
captives, and is there subjected to indecent 
questioning by American lawyers, who, for 
large fees, array themselves on the side of the 
transgressors. It is affirmed that the same 
state of things, in less degree, exists in all our 
cities where there is a Chinese quarter. If 
this be true no one need languish in idleness 
for a ‘‘mission,’’ nor cross the ocean to tind 
one. 

The foreign mission library of the divinity 
school of Yale University, under the assiduous 
care of Rev. George E. Day, D. D., dean of the 
divinity school, has become one of the best 
missionary libraries in this country, if not in 
the world. It now consists of about twenty- 
five hundred volumes. Dr. Day estimates that 
there are about five thousand volumes now 
published needed to make up what might be 
called a complete foreign mission library. 
From all over our own land comes news of 


more ardent reading of missionary literature — 


than ever before. The Christian Endeavorers 
in particular are pushing this matter. There 
has been formed in the West the Cross Bear- 
ers’ Missionary Reading Circle, a society whose 
name betrays its purpose. It is expected that 
each member will read a certain amount on 
missionary subjects each day as designated, 
passing a yearly examination and receiving a 
certificate of graduation. The secretary, Rev. 
Z. M. Williams, St. Joseph, Mo., may be ap- 
plied to for further information. 


Dr. Alexander McLaren, with withering sar- 
casm, recently rebuked those English journals 
“‘that can go into raptures over Roman Cath- 
olic priests if they be far enough away and 
Buddhist sages, and pride themselves on their 
power of detecting genius and nobility under 
all sorts of strange disguises,’ and yet ignore 
William Carey and his great work. . 


A copy of the design for the Baptist Mission- 
ary Centenary medal shows on the face the 
house at Kettering in which the society was 
formed in 1792, and on the reverse the names 
of Carey, Fuller, Marshman and Ward encir- 
cling emblematic representatious of India, 
Africa, China and the West Indies bathed in 
rays of light from an open Bible in the center 
of the design. The financial receipts of the 
English Baptist Society have increased from 
an income of £1,085 in 1793 to £72,729 in 1892, 
In the hundred years of its history about two 
millions and a half pounds have been collected 


-and expended in the work. h 
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Literature. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
DR. WHITON ON THE TRINITY. 

In his new volume, Gloria Patri, or Our 
Talks About the Trinity, Rev. J. M. Whiton, 
Ph. D., endeavors to remove some misconcep- 
tions of this doctrine and to explain its actual 
nature and place in the system of Christian 
truth. For the sake of convenience the work 
is in the form of a dialogue, which expedient 
is.open to the ¢riticism that the objector—who, 
of course, is convinced completely—may seem 
to some a mere man of straw, set up only to 
be overthrown. But certainly the clearness 
and force of the argument are due largely to 
its use, and, whether the reader indorse or 
reject the methods and conclusions of the 
yolume, he hardly can fail to thank the author 
for such a vigorous and suggestive presenta- 
tion of the subject. Dr. Whiton is one of the 
earlier of the more modern representatives of 
the “‘new theology,” and claims to set forth 
im these pages the views of that school of 
Christian thinkers about the doctrine under 
discussion. He believes that many so-called 
Unitarians and many genuine Trinitarians 
really are in substantial accord in regard to 
what commonly is supposed to be the vital 
issue between them, and appareutly he hopes 
not merely to clarify truth by restating it but 
also to demonstrate this possible common 
ground of spiritual belief. 

He holds, rightly, that the Trinity is a funda- 
mental doctrine of Christianity, ‘a very truth 
of truths.’”’ He denies strongly that human 
nature and the divine nature are essentially 
différent, and insists that moral and spiritual 
nature is and must be the same thing in God 
or man. Then he urges that the Son in the 
Unitarian conception of God is the same as 
the Father in the Trinitarian conception, 
“God speaking out in phenomena and fact,”’ 
quoting Dr. James Martineauin support. ‘The 
Father ’”’—to cite one of Dr. Whiton’s sum- 
maries—“‘is the Life Transcendent, ‘ above all.’ 
The Son is the Life Immanent, the Divine 
Stream, ‘through all.’ The Holy Ghost... 
is the Life Individualized, the Divine Spherule, 
“in all,’ the Divine Intiow into the individual 
consciousness.’’ The essential Christ was in 
the world in more or less Christly men long 
before the advent of the historical Christ. 
The Word was God finite as to form but in- 
finite as to what the form suggests or expresses. 
** Every incarnation of life is, pro tanto, and in 
its measure, an incarnation of God,’’ and “‘ the 
age-long way of God, so far as we can trace it 
in the world, is in a perpetually increasing in- 
earnation of Life, whose climax and crown is 
' the Divine fullness in Life in Christ.”” These 
are vital features: of.the author’s argument, 
butit Nardhy-can-be stated with ‘sufficient full- 
ness in the space at our command. 

It may be condensed briefly as follows: The 
living Father lives in His creation from the 
beginning. In His infinite and unknown 
transcendency above the world He is God the 
Father, but in His revealed immanency in the 
life of the world He is God the Son. The Holy 
Spirit is God in a special form of His activity 
—God quickening conscience to truth, love 
and righteousness. A Christian and rational 
supernaturalism conceives of intelligent, self- 
conscious, personal power, the power of ‘‘ the 
living God,” immanent’ in the collective life 
and movement of the world, and individual- 
ized in the intuitions and aspirations of each 
separate spirit, so as to fulfill “through all 
and in‘all” the eternal thought of the Father, 
who is “‘ above all.”” The atonement, “ while 
indeed drawing its material and its imagery 
- from the work of God in history, is not a repa- 
ration offered at a historical epoch to God on 
a heavenly throne, but rather to the Divine 
Spirit in the sinner’s breast.”” Theology must 
be theocentric rather than even Christocentric. 

It is obvious that these positions are sure of 
adverse criticism, and not merely from those 
who instinctively shrink from new views. In- 
deed, much of what the author advances has 
been uttered before, although rarely by those 
standing where he claims to stand theologi- 
eally. It is a question whether, be his views 
never so sound, they exclude those currently 
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held among us as fully as he seems to believe. 
Is it true, for instance, that his theory of the 
indwelling of God in His creation is such a re- 
versal of We common belief as he supposes? 
We think not. It is a grave question, also, 
whether the Unitarians whom he cites can be 
accepted as representative. Is it not a some- 
what fundamental position of the Unitarians 
that they do not often attempt to speak author- 
itatively for one another? Certainly the views 
of Dr. Martineau here referred to are not 
those of many Unitarians. Anything which 
will promote a sound and abiding reunion 
of Unitarians and Trinitarians upon a basis of 
eternal truth is to be prayed and labored for, 
but whether the opening indicated by Dr. 
Whiton is practicable certainly is question- 
able. 

Dr. Whiton’s book is interesting in itself 
and as an exposition of the new theology in re- 
gard to an important doctrine. It is suggest- 
ive and stimulating, as well as spiritually vev- 
erent and uplifting. But it seems to us to do 
unintentional, yet evident, injustice to what 
the author probably would call the old the- 
ology and to claim considerably too much for 
the new. [Thomas Whittaker. $1.00.] 


OTHER RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


Parallel with the annual current of holiday 
literature, which certainly is fuller than we 
ever have known it 10 be in the past, there 
comes this season an unusually large num- 
ber of religious works of one or another sort. 
Dr. R. F. Weymouth has done a useful sery- 
ice to the world of critical scholars in compil- 
ing his new book, The Resultant Greek Testa- 
ment [Funk & Wagnalls Co. $3.00]. He fol- 
lows the same general line with Dr. Scrivener 
and the editors of the Cambridge Greek Testa- 
ment, endeavoring to set forth the different 
readings in the leading editions and exhibiting 
as the result the text upon which most modern 
editors agree. He supplies the readings of 
Stephens (1550), Lachmann, Tregelles, Tischen- 
dorf, Lightfoot, Ellicott, Alford, Weiss, the 
Bale edition (1880), Westcott and Hort and 
the revision committee, a simple method of 
notation being used to guide the reader in 
comparing them. Dr. Weymouth has taken 
care in making up his verdict to give more 
heed to quality than quantity and has weighed 
carefully the réasons advanced for a given 
reading and its alternatives. In general, we 
tind that he approves the conclusions of West- 
cott and Hort, and this is not surprising. The 
Bishop of Worcester indorses the 2 accuracy and 
fidelity of the work in an introduction and we 
are confident that the world of scholars will 
approve the book. The only feature of the 
work which we should like to see altered is 
the small size of the Greek type. But it is 
clear, as the rule, and its smallness probably 
is a practical necessity. Ministers and other 
students of the original tongues of the Bible 
will appreciate its value. 

The Christian Literature Company sends us 
Dr. Schaff’s volume, Theological Propxdeutic 
[$1.00], intended for the use of theological stu- 
dents. It is a multum in parvo. It outlines 
and defines the different departments of the- 
ology, sets forth their history and the best 
methods of studying them, and is so clear in 
analysis and so terse in style that it covers a 
very wide field in a small compass and yet is 
as thorough and scholarly as the author’s 
name assures one that it must be. Had we 
space we should enlarge somewhat in regard 
toit. But we must be content to advise all 
students of theology to examine it, not to add 
also all ministers.—In Rey. Dr. A. T. Pier- 
son’s little book, The Divine Art of Pr reaching 
[Baker & Taylor Co. 75 cents], are thirteen 
lectures recently delivered by him before the 
Pastor’s College connected with the Metropol- 
itan Tabernacle in London. They are plain, 
practical, wholesome talks, containing nothing 
specially fresh but putting familiar truths in a 
very telling manner. 

The Every Day of Life [Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.00], by Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D., pre- 
pares one by its title for familiar thoughts. 
And there is in it comparatively little which 
is strikingly novel. Yet it is not commonplace 
but decidedly interesting and inspiring to the 
Christian heart. It does just what it purports 


todo. It deals with those experiences which 
make up nearly the whole of life and with 
which, therefore, every one is well acquainted, 
and it heats themi in a practical, wise and spir- 
itually suggestive manner which cannot fail 
to do good. The publisher has printed and 
bound the v 5 i 
Banks, D. D., is the author of The Revival 
Quiver [Lee & Shepard. $1.50]. It makes brief 
mention of the author’s method of planning 
and inaugurating a revival of religion, and 
consists principally of extracts, from a line to 
a page or two in length, from his discourses. 
Many of them appear to be outlines of sermons 
preached in revival work. They are direct, 
earnest and touch upon many different points. 

A good example of a certain type of the 
preaching in the Church of England at present 
is found in Christ Is All [E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.25], in which are eighteen sermons by Rev. 
Principal H.C. G. Moule. They discuss vari- 
ous aspects of the glory and work of Christ, 
are earnest and suggestive. They are stimu- 
lating, too, without being pre-eminently intel- 
lectual discourses.—Much stronger produc- 
tions, and none the less profoundly spiritual, 
are the sermons by Dr. J. Oswald Dykes, which 
compose the book entitled Plain Words on 
Great Themes [E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25]. Dr. 
Dykes is one of the most original and effective, 
as well as one of the most truly devout, preach- 
ers in the British Presbyterian Church. In 
important respects he is a model for young 
preachers as he also is most enjoyed by, and 
very helpful to, all Christian believers.— 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have imported 
the third bound volume of the Hapository Times 
[$3.00], which includes the year from October, 
1891, to September, 1892. There is an evident 
advantage in having the numbers of such a 
periodical in book form and this is a neat, con- 
venient volume. 


STORIES. 

All who may read one of the stories of 
Maarten Maartens, the Dutch novelist whose 
writings lately have begun to be given to Eng- 
lish readers, will he likely to read everything 
from the same source. (God’s Fool [D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50] is the best which we have 
yet seen. It is a striking picture of events 
and people in a typical town in Holland. The 
fortunes of a great importing house are inter~ 
woven with the personal history of several 
individuals, one of whom is of feeble intellect. 
The relation of this man to the others and to 
the business is made the central feature of a 
plot at once unique and tragic. The book is 
full of vital moral lessons, indirectly yet pow- 
erfully taught, and is a remarkably engross- 
ing novel. The characters are drawn with 
masterful skill and the climax is a complete 
surprise.—KEvery one who has read Agnes 
Surriage, by Mr. E. L. Bynner, will welcome 
the same author’s new story, Zachary Phips 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25]. The former 
book will have raised high anticipations, but 
the latter will not fail to meet them. Itisa 
historical novel written in the author’s now 
familiar, spirited and very enjoyable style. 
Its hero has an unusually diversified and 
romantic career, and it describes the famous 
attempt of Aaron Burr to establish a new na- 
tion in the Southwest, the fight of the Consti- 
tution with the Guerriere, and the Seminole 
War, and leaves Phips rising to success in the 
diplomatic service of our country abroad. It 
is noteworthy for the clearness and fullness 
of its successive pictures and for a certain del- 
icacy and fineness of portrayal in the repre- 
sentation of personality. 

The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes [Harper 
& Bros.], the work of Mr. A. Conan Doyle, 
contains a dozen detective stories of a high 
order. The hero is represented as a specialist 
in the ferreting out of mysteries connected 
with crime, a gentleman of means and culture 
who acts as a kind of recognized, yet unofti- 
cial, assistant to the police and is far superior 
to them in sagacity and practical wisdom. 
We never have met with more interesting 
stories of this sort than these, and that is high 
praise. They came out originally in the Strand, 
a London magazine.——Three of the late Mrs. 
Juliana Horatia Ewing’s charming and uni- 
versally enjoyed stories, Jackanapes, Daddy 
Darwin's Dovecot, and Lob Lie-by-the-Fire (EB. & 
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J. B. Young & Co. 
a tasteful volume with capitally executed 
illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. It af- 
fords a pleasant opportunity to read these sto- 
ries afresh and to possess one’s self of them in 
a form most excellent for their preservation. 
—Several of the short stories of Julian Stur- 
gis are gathered into a volume entitled After 
Twenty Years [Longmans, Green & Co.]. They 
are light in quality, 7.e., there is not much to 
them, and they do not hold attention very 
closely. The last of all, from which the vol- 
ume is named, is by far the best. 

Attention, boys! Here is another of G. M. 
Fenn’s stories, and one of his very best. It is 
Gil, the Gunner [E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
$2.00], a tale based upon the East Indian mu- 
tiny against British rule. Itis thrillingly ex- 
citing and at times tragic, yet never unwhole- 
some. It is intensely interesting, and will 
stimulate Christian manliness in every boy 
who reads it. It has a few illustrations.— 
The Hot Swamp [T. Nelson & Sons. $1.25], by 
k. M. Ballantyne, is another story of adven- 
ture, and the time is that of the early Britons 
and the scene England before the Roman con- 
quest. This, too, is a vigorous, entertaining 
hook, very amusing in parts and exerting a 
sound influence upon those who most enjoy 
its eventful pages.—The Harpers send out 
Kirk Munroe’s bright story, Canoemates [$1.25]. 
Itis atale of the Florida shore and interior, 
is full of incident and adventure, and imparts 
considerable knowledge while uniformly an 
entertaining and even stirring narrative. It 
has several telling pictures and the boys will 
call it excellent.—About the best book yet 
printed describing the War of the Rebellion, 
from the point of view of the young volunteer, 
is Tom Clifton, or Western Boys in Grant and 
Sherman’s Army [Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
#1.50]. It is manly and Christian in tone, viv- 
idly interesting, a minutely faithful portraiture 
of Northern army and Southern prison life 
and also, incidentally, of pioneer life in the 
Northwest. The boys who begin it will hardly 
like to drop it unfinished. 

Here are two more of the capital stories 
which our Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. Society is issu- 
ing. One is Majoribanks [$1.25], by Elvirton 
Wright. We question a little the wisdom of 
introducing some of the more sentimental 
passages into such a book, but it undeniably 
is a strikingly fresh, healthful and inspiring 
story, practical in suggestion and more true to 
life in important respects than most such 
stories are. It is highly entertaining and will 
be a great favorite.—The other is Dr. Lin- 
eoln’s Children [$1.00], by Kate W. Hamilton. 
This, also, is a helpfully instructive story 
without failing to be also spirited and amus- 
ing. It will encourage some despondent ones 
and will enlighten all who read it.——There 
are many excellences in Interweaving [James 
H. Earle. $1.50], by Lida A. Churchill, and 
considerable crudeness. It has a high moral 
purpose, warns against some evils which do 
not receive such condemnation as often or as 
strongly at they deserve, and teaches certain 
positive lessons of value with earnestness. 
Doubtless, also, many will consider it quite 
entertaining. But sentiment is too prominent 
at times. Somethings are described which it 
would have been more effective to suggest, 
and too much moralizing weakens the force 
ef the narrative. 

Gulf and Glacier [D. Lothrop Co. $1.00], by 
Willis B. Allen, completes the six volumes in 
the Pine Cone series. The author takes his 
readers to Alaska and describes their experi- 
ences in his usual bright, graphic fashion. It 
is a capital book.—The J. B. Lippincott Co. 
have issued in a box four tasteful little vol- 
umes called Tales from the Dramatists [$4.00], 
the work of Charles Morris. He has told in 
simple, agreeable language the substance of 
nearly thirty plays, mostly those famous in the 
drama of past generations, the productions of 
Ben Jonson, Fletcher, Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Knowles, Talfourd, Lytton, Hugo, ete. They 
are illustrated with portraits and are decidedly 
interesting and convenient for those who desire 
to know about the plays considered yet do not 
~care to read them.—Some one whose initials 
are H.S.M., whose name is not given, perhaps a 
relative of the Mr. Charles Morris just named, 
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also has translated similarly into pleasant 
prose such poems as Browning’s The Ring and 
the Book, Tennyson’s The Princess, Dante G. 
Rossetti’s Rose Mary, William Morris’s The 
Lovers of Gudrun, etc. Swinburne, the late 
Lord Lytton, George Eliot, Mrs. Browning, 
Matthew Arnold and Robert Buchanan are 
the others of the ten. Portraits of all are fur- 
nished. The bookis called Tales from the Poets 
{J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00]. Many readers 
will be glad of just such renderings as these, 
and will return to, or seek for the first time, 
the poems themselves with added interest. 
Seven of Frank R. Stockton’s shorter 
sketches compose The Clocks of Kondaine and 
Other Stories [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], 
an entertaining book, which, without being 
quite so recklessly absurd as some of the au- 
thor’s writings, nevertheless illustrates well 
the gravity and success with which he causes 
the impossible to seem natural and actual and 
thus accomplishes his purpose.—Much the 
same may be said of The Admiral’s Caravan 
(Century Co. $1.50], by C. E. Caryl. It will 
amuse the children exceedingly. It is a reck- 
lessly droll extravaganza, a connected, yet 
grotesque and very comical, dream. The illus- 
trations, by R. B. Birch, are admirable.-——The 
Children’s Library, which Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. are bringing out, is rather for the older 
than the younger children. Three volumes 
before us are Alphonse Daudet’s La Belle Niv- 
ernaise, translated by Robert Routledge and 
illustrated by Montégut; The Adventures of 
Pinocchio, by C. Collodi, translated by M. A. 
Murray and illustrated by C. Mazzanti; and 
Trish Fairy Tales [Each 75 cents], withan intro- 
duction by W. B. Yeats and illustrations by 
J.B. Yeats. Each in its way is a delightful 
book. Daudet’s popular book is not a fairy 
story but is charming, and the other two, 
which are fairy tales, are engrossing in their 
own line. The contrast of the Irish with the 
Italian manner is highly enjoyable. They are 
well illustrated, especially the first named. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


For a long time past, four or five years at 
least, readers of the Century have been enjoy- 
ing articles upon the old Italian artists, ac- 
companied by masterly reproductions of spec- 
imens of their paintings. A sumptuous vol- 
ume, made up from these papers, has now been 
issued by the Century Company, which is a 
significant and permanently valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of art. It is entitled 
Old Italian Masters [$10.00]. The engravings 
form the most important part of it. They are 
by Timothy Cole and are examples of the high- 
est degree of excellence ever attained. In- 
deed, at least one competent judge, M. Hébert, 
a French Academician, declared upon examin- 
ing some of them that “line could go no far- 
ther.’”’ In this important particular, that of 
mechanical execution, the work probably never 
has been equaled. 

In its purpose dnd spirit, too, it is an excep- 
tional and most valuable work. It goes back 
to the Italian painters of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, back beyond the gradual decadence of 
Italian art to the period of its freshness, sim- 
plicity and vigor, and reproduces the master- 
pieces of that period for the sake of their edu- 
cational value and their inspiration. It ap- 
peals to all who are impressed by that which 
is inherently grand and noble in art. They 
whose taste is for the more popular and ephem- 
eral hardly will appreciate it. The pictures 
are mostly religious in subject. Mr. W. J. 
Stillman has supplied the substance of the 
text, which consists of notes and comments, 
biographical, historical, critical, ete. Mr. Cole 
also has appended many notes, adding details 
of interest concerning the particular pictures 
In a word, it may be said that 
hardly another volume of equal value to the 
world of art has appeared in years, or another 
so instructive to those who, being laymen in 
respect to art, nevertheless desire to learn 
something of its noblest teaching and under 
the most worthy guidance. 

Charles Dudley Warner’s peculiar gift for 
writing sketches of travel has been exhibited 
in none of his other works more conspicuously 
than in his Jn the Levant [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $5.00]. The new, two volume, revised 


and illustrated edition, beautifully printed and 
bound, cannot help having a new and long 
lease of popularity. The author’s keen and 
comprehensive powers of observation and his 
natural aptness and trained skill in deserip~ 
tion find an exceptionally fitting field in the 
countries and peoples of the East, and his sense 
of the humorous adds the needed complement 
to his narrative. The illustrations, of which 
the two volumes contain twenty-five, are well 
executed photogravures, and among them is a 
new and faithful portrait of Mr. Warner. 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer’s articles on 
English Cathedrals[Century Co. $6.00], which 
have appeared from time to time in the Cen- 
tury, are out in a charming volume. Joseph 
Pennell has supplied the illustrations and 
they are worthy of the text. Canterbury, 
Peterborough, Durham, Salisbury, Lichfield, 
Lincoln, Ely, Wells, Worcester, Winchester, 
Gloucester, York and London are those con- 
sidered. Mrs. Van Rensselaer is at home with 
her theme. In respect to both history and 
architecture it is handled intelligently and 
sympathetically, and we know of no similar 
work of the same sort which conveys so much 
information so availably and so agreeably. 
The book must be a standard on its subject 
for years to come. As for Mr. Pennell’s pic- 
tures, they are much superior to most of their 
sort. Itis seldom that such a one as that on 
page 312, the view of Gloucester Cathedral 


from the southeast, succeeds in avoiding some. 


foreshortening or other failure in proportions, 
and also brings out so clearly the richness of the 
architectural style. This is destined to be one 
of the most popular among the holiday books 
of the current year among cultured readers. 

Some time ago Col. J. F. Mines, LL. D., 
under the nom de plume of Felix Oldboy, wrote 
two series of articles for the New York Even- 
ing Post which have been printed in a book 
called A Tour Around New York [Harper & 
Bros. $3.00]. This is the title of the first 
series and the second is called My Summer 
Acre. Together they form a remarkable vol- 
ume. ‘Che antiquary will find in it a wealth 
of personal reminiscence, historic fact and 
topographical and archeological detail, and 
the ordinary reader will relish intensely the 
engrossing story of the development of the 
city. It is more interesting than most novels, 
and no department of the subject is overlooked. 
It also is illustrated lavishly. Most people 
will be somewhat surprised to learn how com- 
paratively recent has been the disappearance 
of many of the most characteristic features of 
old New York. The historic fidelity and full- 
ness of the volume has been equaled by other 
writers and in regard to other cities, but we 
cannot recall any one else who has given his 
readers such a genial and actually fascinating 
history as this is. Of course it treats of the 
suburbs also. 

Mr. Clifton Johnson is both author and illus- 
trator of The New England Country [Lee & 
Shepard. $2.50]. There ought to be a great 
sale for it at both the East and the West; at 
the East because we all enjoy truthful accounts 
and pictures of scenes which are dear to us, 


and at the West because the West is full of 


those who were born and brought up at the 
East and whose love for New England neither 
time nor distance can dull. The text of the 
book is pleasant reading and the pictures— 
there are several scores of them—appear to be 
photographed trom nature and are soft and 
delicate in finish and diversified and truly 
characteristic in subject. The book should be a 
favorite Christmas present.——Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons have brought out a beautiful 
edition of Thomas Nelson Page’s —popular 
story, Marse Chan [$1.50], for the holiday mar- 
ket. Itis printed handsomely, illustrated ex- 
quisitely by W. T. Smedley, and bound taste- 
fully. Itis a fine example of book-making. 

A Fallow Field [Lee & Shepard. $3.00) is a 
poem by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, simple, musi- 
eal, full of tender feeling and wise spiritual 
suggestion. It is illustrated in half-tone r- 
productions of charcoal sketches, the.work of 
Zulma De Lacy Steele, who has interpreted the 
meaning of the poem appreciatively and whose 
pictures are finely conceived and executed, 
There are about thirty full-page illustrations, 
and in all respects the mechanical execution 
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of the volume is well suited to its merits. 
Many will find it just what they are seeking 
for a Christmas gift.—No artist who does il- 
lustrative work has a more delicate sense of 
natural beauty or a more dainty touch in re- 
producing it than Trene BE. Jerome. Her an- 
nual volume has become a distinctive feature 
of each year’s holiday literature. Swn Prints 
in Sky Tints (Lee & Shepard. $3.00] is the title 
of her new work. It contains a number of 
short poems, by various writers mostly well 
known, with pictures by Miss Jerome, based 
upon sketches made directly from nature. The 
volume is printed in a deli cate, beautiful shade 
of blue and the effect, especially in the illus- 
trations, is charming. This, too, certainly will 
prove a favorite gift-book. 

Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have 
brought out a holiday edition of Oliver Gold- 
smith’s The Vicar of Wakefield [$1.00], which 
is sold remarkably low. For the smallness 
and convenience of the volume does not pre- 
vent the type from being clear while the illus- 
trations, by H. Thompson, are superier in 
both execution and aptness and the binding is 
very pretty. Austin Dobson’s preface is pre- 
fixed.tThree of Dr. Holmes’s stirring bal- 
lad-poems, Dorothy Q.,.A Ballad of the Boston 
Tea-Party, and Grandmother's Story of Bunker- 
Hill Battle [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50], 
would make a tempting book without any pic- 
tures, but, inasmuch as Howard Pyle has 
adorned it with appropriate illustrations, it is 
much the more inviting and nothing more 
need be said about it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Most of the chapters in Jacob Riis’s The 
Children of the Poor [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50] have appeared already, we believe, in 
Scribne *s Magazine. They abundantly de- 
Serve publication also in their present form, 
and the volume possesses great and lasting 
Significance. It describes, with abundant il- 
lustration, the condition of the children of the 
very poorin New York City, the causes thereof, 
what has been and is being done for their re- 
lief and a variety of kindred matters, and it 
stirs the sympathies and also, which is better, 
prompts to action in their behalf and points 
out wise and effectual methods of benefiting 
them. It shows that a great improvement al- 
ready has been madein their lot and that most 
of the worst evils, to which they formerly 
were exposed, already have been remedied 
to a considerable extent, although of course 
much still remains to be done. It is practical 
and telling from cover to cover and at times 
very touching.—Mr. Lee Meriwether’s new 
book, Afloat and Ashore on the Mediterranean 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], contains a 
record ef a most interesting journey, under- 
taken partly for pleasure and partly in order 
toyexamine the systems of prison labor in for- 
eign lands, and made partly by ordinary 
means of travel and partly on a bicycle ora 
yacht. The author is a keen and comprehen- 
sive observer and a graphic narrator, possess- 
ing a quick sense of humor, a readiness of re- 
source in difficulties and a power of getting 
at what he wishes to learn which render his 
pages at once eminently readable and helpfully 
informirg. Intending travelers will find in it 
many usetul suggestions. 

The study of genealogy has been taken up 
during recent years in many quarters and with 
much zest. Local historical societies abound 
and devote large attention to genealogy,and a 
multitude of individuals are at work upon 
their family trees. There is no more fascinat- 
ing employment apart from the substantial 
value of its fruits. Its difficulties are very 
great, however, especially in respect to ar- 
rangement, and such a work as that of Rey. F. 
W. Bailey, The Record of My Ancestry [Worces- 
ter,Mass. $3.00], which presents a simpleand 
sufficient plan, deserves to be widely used. 
If the explanatiops furnished be read with 
care its convenience becomes evident. It con- 
tains places for small photographs, spaces for 
references and notes and, in general, is well 
adapted to its purpose.—Richard Harding 
Davis has not chosen the most felicitous title 
for; his new volume, The West from a Car 
Window [Harper & Bros. $1.25], but the book 
is engrossing and amusing. It contains a 


Series of exceedingly vivid, spirited sketches 
of travel in the West and Southwest, and 
quite as often at a distance from a railroad as 
near it. The material is familiar, for the most 
part, but is handled with agreeable freshness 
and force. 

The annual volume of Our Little Men and 
Women [D. Lothrop Co. $1.25] is as delight- 
ful as ever. Many of the brightest writers 
have given it some of their best work and both 
text and pictures are admirable. The younger 
children always prize it highly.— Messrs. E. 
& J.B. Young have issued The History of Dan- 
vel and The History of David [Each 25 cents], in 
which the stories of these two Biblical heroes 
are told simply and pleasantly. The bril- 
liantly colored pictures in each book form 
their principal attraction. These are quite 
effective, except that the giant Goliath hardly 
looks sufficiently gigantic. Here is another 
of the excellent bound numbers of Litte?/’s 
Living Age [Littell & Co. $3.00]. It includes 
the issues for July, August and September 
last.—Dr. J. A. Miller’s Home Treatment for 
Diseases of: Women [San Francisco. $2.50] deals 
chiefly with inflammatory diseases, seems to 
be practical and contains a number of the 
author’s favorite prescriptions. These, how- 
ever, should not be employed except under 
medical guidance. The book is frank and out- 
spoken but not unbecomingly. It is published 
for the author. 


NOTES. 

— The Lenox Library has just bought, 
through Quaritch of London, an original letter 
by Columbus for which it paid $7,500. 

—— Mrs. Rundell Charles, the author of the 

widely read The Schénberg-Cotta Family, 
Kitty Trevilian, ete., has just completed a 
series of small devotional works. 
The Librarian of Congress states that 
since the passage of the international copy- 
right law 18,000 foreign authors, composers or 
designers have received copyrights. 

—— The contribution of the Boston Public 

Library to the Columbus celebration was an 
interesting exhibition of books, maps, por- 
traits, etc., bearing upon the discovery of this 
continent. 
The Duchess cof Sutherland, who is an 
authoress and is now at work on a new novel, 
is said to intend to found a literary salon in 
London like those which have been so famous 
in Paris in the past. : 

— Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, who 
has just returned to Boston from London for 
the winter, has made her Thursday afternoon 
receptions a conspicuous feature of London 
literary life during recent seasons. 

—— The late Thomas Nelson, the head of 
the famous publishing firm bearing his name, 
was another such enterprising, indefatigable, 
sagacious and successful publisher as Daniel 
Macmillan and John Murray in England and 
Charles Scribner and G. P. Putnam in the 
United States. 

— The larger portion of James Russell 
Lowell’s correspondence was preserved, and 
the volumes of his letters which Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton is editing are expected to con- 
tain very frank reveiations of the poet’s men- 
tal traits and many facts of interest in connec- 
tion with his history. 

—— Probably the highest priced print ever 
sold in this country is the portrait of Burgo- 
master Jan Six, etched by Rembrandt in 1629, 
which has been in the Seymour Haden collec- 
tion. It measures 74 by 9} inches and was 
sold by Frederick Keppel & Co. for $3,200. 
A New York collector owns a Rembrandt val- 
ued at $4,000, but it was bought in London. 

—— The American Syndicate of Writers, an 
organization composed of well-known literary 
men, is about to send an expedition, or a com- 
mittee, around the world on a voyage of dis- 
covery, literary material being their object. 
The members of the party are announced as 
Julian Hawthorne, Melville Phillips, Robert 
N. Keely, Rogers Rich and Richard A. F. Pen- 
rose. Mr. Rich is an artist and Mr. Penrose 
a geologist. A naturalist and a conchologist 
will be included. A schooner is to be char- 
tered for the voyage and is to be enrolled in 
the New York Yacht Club. In addition to 


the search for materials of literature collec- 
tions of curiosities are to be made for the 
benefit of the University of Chicago and a 
couple of Philadelphia institutions. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Houghton, Miglin & Co, Boston. 


ec oe By John Greenleaf Whittier. pp- 

70. $1.50. 

THE STORY OF A CHILD. By Margaret Deland 
pp. 226. $1.00. 

A Book OF FAMOUS VERSE. Selected by Agnes 
Repplier. pp. 244. $1.25. 


JAPAN IN History, FOLK LORE AND ART. By Rev 
W.E. Griffis, D.D. pp. 230. 75 vents. 
D. Lothrop & Co. Boston. 
THE PANSY FOR 1892. Edited by Isabella M. Alden 
and G. R. Alden. pp. 416. $1.25. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
THE FORTUNES OF TOBY TRAFFORD. By J. T. Trow 
bridge. pp. 315. $1.25. 
Estes & Laurtat. 
CHATTERBOX FOR 1892. 
pp. 412. $1.25. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
THE BIBLE AND ENGLISH PROSE STYLE. By ‘Prof. 
A.S.Cook. pp.61. 50 cents. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
ST. DUNSTAN’S CLOCK. By E. Ward. pp. 326. $1.50. 
STUDENT AND SINGER. Reminiscences of Charles 
Santley. pp. 358. $2.35. 
THE GIRLS AND I. By Mrs. Molesworth. pp. 192. 


Boston. 
Edited by J. E. Clarke. 


Boston. 


$1.00. 

REVELATION AND THE BIBLE. By R. F. Horton. 
pp. 412. $2.00. 

THE EARLY NARRATIVES OF GENESIS. By Prot. 
H.E. Ryle. pp.138. $1.00. 


DON ORSINO. By Marion Crawford. pp. 448. $1.00. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
MuRIEL Hows. By Angelina Teal. pp. 280. $1.00. 
SHERBURNE House. By Amanda M. Douglass. pp- 
392. $1.50. 
A FISHER GIRL OF FRANCE. Bv Fernand Cal- 
mettes. pp. 286. $1.50. 
WitcH WINNIE’s STUDIO. By Elizabeth W. Champ- 
ney. pp. 289. $1.50. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
IN THE BOYHOOD OF LINCOLN. By Hezekiah HKut- 
terworth. pp. 266. $1.50. 
WARRIORS OF THE CRESCENT. By W.H.D. Adams. 


pp. 317. $1.50. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By W.H. Herndon and J. W. 
Weik. Two volumes. pp. 331 and 348. $3.00. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 


THE CALL OF THE CROss. By Rev. G. Db. Herron, 


D.D. pp.111. 75 cents. 

THE ANCIENT IRISH CHURCH. By John Healy, 
LL.D. pp.192. $1.20. 

THE CHILD OF THE GANGES. By Rev. R. N. Barrett. 
pp. 355. $1.25. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
$3.00. 
LES MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. Two volumes. 
pp. 227 and 284. $3.00. 
Ward & Drummond. 
SYBIL 'TREVYLLIAN. 
pp. 411. $1.50. 
Charles E. Merrill & Co. 


New York. 
Two volumes. pp. 462 and 471. 


New York. 
By Mrs. Reginald Hughes. 


New York. 


ARATRA PENTELICI. By Jonn Ruskin, LL.D. pp. 
283. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. New York. 
UNDER SUMMER SKIES. By Clinton Scollard. pp. 
290. $1.00. 
Fowler & Wells Co. New York. 
SHORT TALKS ON CHARACTER BUILDING. By G. T. 
Howerton. pp. 227. $1.00. 
American Sunday School Union. Philadelphia. 
THE Docror’s DozENn. By Evelyn E. Green. pp- 
239. 90 cents. 
IN MOTHER’s PLACE. By Kate Neely Festetits. 
pp. 385. $1.25. 
WENDOVER Housn. By Adelaide L. Rouse. pp- 
269. $1.00. 
kh. H. Woodward & Co. Baltimore. 
DRUMMOND’S ADDRESSES. pp. 348. 75 cents. 
PAPER COVERS. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
THE NEW MOVEMENT IN HUMANITY. By Prof. 


W.J.Tucker, D.D. pp. 24. 25 cents. 
D, Appleton & Co. New York. 
Mrs. bBuigu. By Rhoda Broughton. pp. 301. 5@ 
cents. 
Ward & Drummond. New York. 
SUMMER GATHERING FOR WINTER’S NEED. 
J.R. Miller, D.D. pp. 32. 20 cents. 
Fowler & Wells Co. New York. 
THE ROYAL ROAD TO BEAUTY, HEALTH AND 
HIGHER DEVELOPMENT. By Carrica Le Favre. 


By 


pp. 85. 25 cents. 
J.S. Ogilvie. New York. 
A CONFEDERATE Spy. By T. N. Conrad. pp. 142. 
25 cents. 


George A. Mosher. Syracuse, N. Y. 3 
THE CHAUTAUQUA BOOKLET CALENDAR. Compiled 
by May E. Duncan. 25 cents. 


Charles H. Sergel & Co. Chicago. 


WEST AND East. By Laura C. Reed. pp. 247. 56 
cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
October. CRITICAL REVIEW. 
November. HOME-MAKER.—SUCCESS WITH FLOW- 


ERS.—ASTRONOMY AND ASTRO-PHYSICS.—MASSA-— 
CHUSETTS MEDICAL JOURNAL.— PREACHER’S.— 
BIBLIA.—GALAXY OF Music.—OuR Day.—Must- 
CAL HERALD. 
December. GoprEY’s. 
= Sh ee ST BEES 
When the heart says, sighing to be approved, 


“O, could I love!”? and stops, God writeth, “Loved .’* 
— George Herbert. 
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‘+The World’s Greatest Bible.’’ 


“4 whole library of Scriptural knowledge in a small compass.” 


THE GENUINE “OXFORD’’ TEACHER’S BIBLE 


“ When I see a counterfeit bill or 
coin I say to myself, there must be a 
genuine one. Men do not counterfeit 
counterfeits or imitate that which is 
unknown or worthless.’—HERALD 
AND PRESBYTER. 


CAUTION !! 


ATTEMPTS are being made to sell 
inferior books, reprints, and so- 
called facsimile editions on the 
reputation of the 
GENOINE OXFORD BIBLE. 


MAKE SURE OF TWO THINGS 
BEFORE PURCHASING. 
First—That it has the Title-Page 

as shown opposite. 
SEcOoND—That it has Two Columns 
of References on each page. 
OTHER WIS E—It is not the complete, 
Genuine “ Oxford”? Teacher’s Ref- 
erence Bible. 


THE S.S. TEACHER’S EDITION. 


HOLY BIBLE, 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS: 


RANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL TONGUES: AND WITH THE FORMER 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY COMPARED AND REVISED. 
BY HIS MAJESTY'S SPECIAL COMMAND. 


APPOINTED TO BE READ IN CHURCHES. 


OXFORD: 
PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE. AMEN CORNER. 
New Yoru: 23, East 71H STRECT. 


{Oxroro FacsimiLe Series, No, Cum Priviceeio. 


ALL PROPER NAMES 
WITH THEIR PRONUNCIATIONS AND MEANINGS. 


CONTAINS ALL THE LATEST FEATURES 


INCLUDING A 


Nell-Provouncing, Dictionary ol 


Scripture Proper Names, 


ACCENTED AND SYLLABIFIED 


The Standard of Excellence in Printing, 


Paper and Binding. 


THE MOST COMPLETE HELPS. 


“‘For many years this Bible (Oxford) has easily 
stood at the head of all other editions of the 
Scriptures.’’—New York Tribune. 


America and Great Britain’s Eminent Scholars and Divines of all Denominations Pronounce 


EST AND 


125 6 


the Genuine Oxford Bible 


iWiCST COMPLETE B 


IBLE PUBLISHED. 


Pp 


Over One Hundred Styles on Rag-Made and FAMOUS “OXFORD INDIA PAPER,” from $1.25 to $20.00, 


ASK 


FOR THE GENUINE ‘‘OXFORD’”’ 


EDITION. 


New and Attractive Presentation Books. 


SPLENDID NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 
R. M. Ballantyne’s new book, 


THE HOT SWAMIP. 


A romance of Old Albion. Tlustrated. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


Victoria Cross, The. 
How it was Won. Howitwas Lost. 
it Came Back Again. By Moricr GE- 


RARD. 18mo, cloth extra, 60 cents, 


The story of a young artilleryman who distinguished 
himself in the Zwu war and gained the Victoria Cross. 


Souvenir of The Lakes of Killar- 
ney and Glengariff. 


Twenty-four views beautifully executed 
in chromo-lithography, with guide-book. 
Small 4to, cloth extra, $1.00. 


How 


THREE CAPITAL BOOKS BY 


EVERETT-GREEN. 
Church and the King, The. 


A tale of England in the days of Henry the Eighth. 
By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, author of “Loyal 
Hearts,” etc. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


A tale of the days of Henry Eighth, dealing largely 
with the religious upheaval of the time, 


EVELYN 


Lord of Dynevor, The. 


A tale of the times of Edward the First. By EVELYN 

-EVERETT-GREEN, author ot “‘ Loyal Hearts and True,” 

“The Church and the King,’ etc. 12mo, cloth extra, 

#1.00. ‘ 

A lively romance, dealing chiefly with the ups and 
downs of a noble Welsh family at the time of the con- 
quest of Wales by Edward I. 


Wars of the Roses, In the. 


A story for the young. By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, 

author of ‘Loyal Hearts and True,’ ‘The Church 

and the King,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

An interesting story, dealing chiefly with the adven- 
tures of Prince Edward, son of Henry VI., and a com- 
panion-in-arms named Paul Stukely. 


NEW BOOK BY A. L. O. £. 
Iron Chain and the Golden, The. 


By A. L. O. E., author of “Driven into Exile,” ete. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


A story founded on the struggle in England between 
the ‘‘regular’’ and the “secular” clergy during the 
reign of Henry I. Interesting pictures are given of the 
life of the English people during the days of this early 
Norman king. 


Children’s Voyage to the Cape, The. 


By SARAH L. FINDLATER. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Avery pleasing and instructive account of a voyage 
from England to the Cape and of life among the Afri- 
canders. 


Little Lives, and Threads of Gold 
to Guide Them. 


By Lady ALICIA BLACKWOOD. 
new edition, $1.09. 


Merchant’s Children. 


A story for the young. By ELEANOR STREDDER, au- 
thor of “Alive in the Jungle,” “Archie’s Find,” * Jack 
and His Ostrich,” ete. 12mo, cloth extra, 80 cents. 


12mo, cloth extra, 


A GIFT THAT WILL BE APPRECIATED. 


ONE OF BARTHOLOMEW’S SUPERBLY PRINTED AND ELEGANTLY BOUND ATLASES. 


For the Pocket, THE MINIATURE ATLAS, with 128 maps, 25 


All revised to the present date. 


of which are devoted to the United States, $1.25 and $2.00. 


For the School, THE GLOBE HAND ATLAS, with 54 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical and Classical Geography, $1.00. 
For the Office, THE GRAPHIC ATLAS, containing 220 maps. A separate map is given of each State and Territory in the United 


States, $7.50. 


For the Library, THE WORLD AT HOME ATLAS, with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the United States, $8.00. 


For sale 


by all Booksellers. 


33 Kast 


Sent, postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 


17th St., Union Square, New York. 


Sole Agents in the United States for “ Oxford” Bibles, Prayer-Books, etc. 
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SPLENDID NEW PRES 


ENTATION SHAKESPEARE. 


THE ‘OXFORD’ MINIATURE SHAKESPEARE. 


, 


SUPERBLY PRINTED ON THE FAMOUS ‘‘OXFORD INDIA PAPER.” 


One of the daintiest and most exquisite specimens of book-making ever produced. 
In SIX VOLUMES. Size, 42 x 48, and only 32 inches in thickness, at prices from $8.00 to $28.00. 


By the use of the ‘Oxford India paper,” the dimensions have been reduced very much below those of any book containing the 


same amount of letterpress matter. 


THE “OXFORD” SHAKESPEARE IN ONE VOLUME. 


The tinest Shakespeare made. 


Beautifully printed on the famous ‘Oxford India paper,” 


in one volume, size, 74 x 5 


and only one inch jin thickness, $3.75 to $5.00. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED, CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


MAHOMAS NELSON & 


33 EAST I7TH STREET, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


SONS, PustisHers anp Importers, 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


The New Favorite Illustrated 
Edition of Popular Poets. 


Printed on fine paper. Fully illustrated by Garrett, 
St. John Harper, Schell, Taylor, Copeland and 
other eminent artists. Twenty seven volumes, 
comprising the works of Mrs. Browning, Burns, 
Byron, George Eliot, Jean Ingelow, Meredith, 
Milton, Moore, Scott, Tennyson, Wordsworth, etc. 
Square 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. Novel and artistic 
cover designs, cloth slip wrappers. Each volume 
in a cloth box, $2.50 per volume. Also in fine 
leather bindings, four styles, $4.50 to $6.00. Cata- 
logues giving complete list sent on application. 


Monica, the Mesa Maiden. 


By Mrs. EveLyN RAymonp, author of ‘‘ Mixed 
Pickles.”’ 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. A remarkable 
story with a charming flavor of idyllic Spanish- 
American life. 


In Blue Creek Canon. 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY, author of “ Half-a~-Dozen 
Boys,” ‘‘ Half-a-Dozen Girls,’ etc. 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1.25. A story fullof atmosphere and life, 
depicting a summer in a mining camp in the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Little Arthur's History of 
Rome. 


By HEZEKIAH KUTTERWORTH. author of the “ Zig- 
zag Books,’ etc. A companion volume to “ Little 
Arthur’s England and France.” Illustrated. 12mo, 


$1.25 


Mr. Butterworth, in writing a new History of 
Rome, aims to interest the young in the beautiful 
classic literature of that country. No one better 
understands the requirements of the young than 
Mr. Butterworth, and his book will foster an appe- 
tite for classical studies. 


The Cadets of Flemming Hall. 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY, author of ‘“ Half-a-Dozen 
Girls,” ‘‘ Half-a-Dozen Boys,’ etc. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.25. 

Schoolboy life has not been often depicted in col- 
ors that will more surely delight the reader than in 
this volume. 


The Riverpark Rebellion, and 
a Tale of the Tow Path. 


By HOMER GREENE, author of “ The Blind Brother,” 
“Burnham Breaker,’ etc. 12mo, illustrated. $1.00. 
. 


The first is the story of an episode in a military 
school on the Hudson, and it simply glows with life 
and enérgy. In the ‘Tale of the Tow Path” Mr. 
Greene takes the reader out of the usual environ- 
ment and shows him new scenes described in his 
own inimitable way. 


Send for our complete Catalogue of new and im- 
portant publications. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 Hast 14th St., New York. 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 
THAT LAST ALL THE YEAR 


Magazine, Weekly, 


Harper’s 


Bazar, and Young People 


( 

a | 

y. 

} ' 1 |Sk 

Harper's Magazine Th ll Harper's Weekly | i 

Engagements have been ey wi This journal keeps abreast | fl 

made with the most distin- of the history of each I 

guished writers, and several week, singling out for era-| |‘ 

special enterprises of some- be better phasis the events and ; 
what extraordinary magni- personages of importance. | 
tude are under way that pre- Its illustrations are nu-| 
sage a most entertaining se- merous and hy the best 
ries of numbers for 1893. than ever artists. Its department 
The illustrations will con- of fiction is replete with | 
tinue to be.as perfect as the the most entertaining| 


best talent and processes can 
make them. 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 


short stories by the best 
writers. 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 


this year 


Greatest American 


Harper's Bazar 


Each issue 


Harper’s Young People | 


Look out’ this year for i: 


No home 


is the record 


of the week in woman’s “* Raftmates,” by Kirk 
world. It contains the Munrog, and other serial i 
latest in fashions and in of culture and short stories. The spe- | 


cial articles will be interest- 
ing and valuable. Numer- 
ous illustrations, poems, anec- 
dotes, articles on pastimes, 


Paris designs; the best in 
bright stories and high-class 
humor; the most thought- 
ful and practical essays; 


should be 


the best artistic attrac- and every other subject of in- 
tions, and an_ indispen- terest to young people, make 
sable pattern-sheet supple- ith t th up a delightful programme 
ment. Wl ou em for the year. 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 Per year, postage free, $2.00 


The Best Literature 
and the Best Art 


® @ | : 
- Periodicals’ 
: Bupaohibe Now 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


Newsdealers, Book- | } 
sellers, and Postmas- 
ters recetve subscrip- 
tions, 


Upon receipt of TEN 
CENTS the publishers 
well mail you a sam- 
ple set of above. 


dress on separate sheet. 
1 Circulars. 


00 


$1000.22 


2 of $100 each; 4 of $5035 12 of B25; BO of R10. Poems not to exeecd 24 
lines, averaging $8 words. Competitors toremit $1.00 and receive a gro s 0’ the 
new “ Poet’s” Pen anda combination Rubber Penholder. Write name ‘ud ad- 
Send poems before Jan. 1, ’93. Awards made by competent judges soon after. 
The Bsterbrook Steel Pen Co., 26 John St., N. ¥. 
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The Churchman 
Is specially intended for the use 
of members of the Protestant 


Episcopal Church, but all who 
care for the reunion of Christen- 


dom and the great subject of 
Christian Unity will find in it 
much of absorbing interest. 


THE CHURCHMAN is an illustrated weekly news 
magazine of forty-eight pages — established in 1844, and 
has been for twenty-six years under its present editorial 
and business management. It is the representative 
Journal of the Prostestant Episcopal Church, being by 
far the largest paper and has by far the largest circula- 
tion. 


The New York Tribune says: 

“ * * * Reflecting the many-sided religious 
life of the Church — the most distinctively religious 
journal of the country.” 


Subscription, $3.50 per year; to Clergy, $3.00. 
Single copies, 10 cents. 
Six weeks’ trial suoscription, 25 cents. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST and THE CHURCHMAN, 
one year (new subscription to the latter), $5.00. 


mM. H. MALLORY & CO., Publishers, 


@ Lafayette Place, New York. 


AMERICA’S VENERABLE AND ONLY WEEKLY ECLECTIC. 


et 


FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Littell’s Living Age 


Has stood Peerless in the realm of Period- 
ical Literature. 


It selects from the whole wide field of 
EUROPEAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
the best articles by 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in every department, 

Biography, History, Literature, Travels, 
Science, Politics, Criticism, Art, 
Fiction and Poetry. 

“Only the best has ever filled its pages; the best 
thought rendered in the purest English. Nothing 
poor or unworthy has ever appeared in the columns 
of THE LIVING AGE.” —TZhe Presbyterian, Philadel- 

phia, April 13, 1892. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


flouble-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly. 
forming four volumes; presenting amass of matter 
Unequalled in Quality and Quantity 
by any other publication in the country. 
Desiring to extend its circulation the} publishers 
present the following advantageous offer by 
_accepting which every family may become the pos- 
sessor of } 
A SPLENDID WORK ON THE BIBLE 
at, the nominal cost of one dollar. 


Littell’s Living Age, one year, $8,00 ) For 
$1 5.0) “The Wonderful Story of Old,” 7,50 ( $9.00 


THE WONDERFUL STORY OF OLD, 
by. Marcius Willson, published in two large octavo 
volumes, at $7.50, covers the sacred record from Gen- 
es to Revelation, and_is handsomely illustrated 
from the designs of the Great Masters, 

“It is a magnificent work.”— Rev, Philip Schaff, 
D.D Dd. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 

The above price includes postage on THE LIVING 
AGE only. The books must be sent at the subscriber's 
expense. » , 

THE LIVING AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a 
year, free of postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ror THE YEAR 
4893 will be sent gratis the two October issues con~ 
taining a powerful story by Frank Harris, edifor o} 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, entitled PROFIT AND 
Loss, and also the numbers of 1892 published after 
the receipt of their subscriptions. | 

("The publishers continue their popular club- 
bing arrangements whereby one or more other peri- 
odicals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices, 

(@ Clubbing rates and circulars more fully de- 
scribing the above amd other offers sent on 

lication. 
% ample copies of THE LIvING AGE, 15 cents each. 
Address, LITTELL & CO., 
31 Bedford St., Boston, 


¥ 


By Rose Porter. Long 18mo. 
White cloth, silver top, in box..... 
Decorated silk, silver top, in box... 


Dr, Herron’'s Works. 


The Call of the Cross. 


Four College Sermons. By Rev. 
George D. Herron, D.D. With Intro- 
duction by President George A. Gates. 


T2mo., Cloth: calf topmnseneiet -75 
‘“Mr. Herron is a manof power. He writes 
with immense enthusiasm and fine culture, 
Like a prophet, he appeals to one’s moral 
nature; he pleads, he commands.’’—Cr7tic. 


The Fifth Gospel. 


The Land Where Jesus Lived. By 
Rev. J. M. P. Otts, LL.D. With Four 
Maps. 12mo, cloth 1.25 

‘“A charming and instructive volume that 


exhibits keen observation and critical power,” 
—Presbyterian Journal, 


3 ne 
Se SS 


By Professor J. M. Stifler, D.D. 


‘““We cannot speak too highl 
subsequent to the resurrection of 


New York: 30 Union Square, East. 


SS 


) 


»- New and Important Books. 


A GIFT OF LOVE, and Loving Greetings for 365 Days. 
Parti-cloth. . 


“* A Gift of Love’ is the work of a loving heart. “16 use it day by day for a year thought- 
fully and prayerfully, must result in a rich growth in love on the part of the user.’’—W. Y, Observer 


2 Volumes in Neat Box $1.50. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the Study of THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Rev. J. H. Kerr, A.M. With Introduction by Prof. Warfield. 


“The clear, concise, and admirable style of the author, together with his learning and 
enthusiasm. make him a competent and interesting guide.’’—Golden Rude. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF ACTS. 


12mo, cloth 
of this book. 
hrist with masterly simplicity and good sense.'’—/udependent. {| 


For Sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. ‘ f 


seccesecce 1,00 
soesew Letd 
1.75 


es 


CQABACASA, 


es 
oO 


The Larger Christ. 


By Rev. George D. Herron, D.D. 
With Introduction by Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D.D. 12mo, cloth, gilttop .75 


‘“* At once searching, persuasive and sugges- 
tive, rich in ideas, but still richer in cogent 
appeal to conscience.” — The Independent. 

‘“* Vital in every page, full of deep and true 
thought.” —A dvance. F 


12mo, cloth 1.50 


= 


A Study of Faith Healing. 
By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D. 12mo, 
cloth 75 


““There is not only room, but need for such 
a volume as this. It is a thorough study of the 
subject, earnest to discover and willing to 
admit the truth.”— 7%e Congregationalist. 


1.25 
It marks the great events of this first period 


QA 


ry 


SQA: 


CuicaGo; 148-150 Madison Street. é 


SMALL BOOKS OF MUCH VALUE. 


SUITABLE 


FOR INEXPENSIVE GIFTS. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


AUNT LIEFY. By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON, 
author of “ Fishin’ Jimmy.” Numerous illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, 60 cents, 


A writer has said ‘she must have been own sister to 
* Fishin’? Jimmy.’ ”’ 
THE LAS’ DAY. By IMOGEN CLARK. 12mo, il- 


lustrated, cloth, 60 cents. 

A homely story with a large lesson. A needless misunder- 
standing led to sorrow deep and bitter; a penitent look and 
a kind word brought back peace and happiness, the old love 
and the former joy. 


“THE BLUES CURE.” “Hospital for Broken 
Resolutions,” “The Measuring-Rod,” “My Possible 
Self,” “ Pull Out the Plug.” By DELIA LYMAN POR- 
TER. 24mo, paper, each 10 cents; the five in one vol., 
white cloth, 50 cents. 


Bach has a good lesson, strikingly enforced. Excellent 


for girls’ clubs, ete. 


GOOD CHARACTER, AND HOW TO 
FORM IT. A wordto young men. By Wo. M. Tay- 
LOR, D. D. 1l6mo, white leatherette, 35 cents. 


Full of wise suggestion and wholesome advice. 

FRIENDLY LETTERS TO GIRLS. 
HELEN A. HAWLEY. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
Simple, earnest, practical, on everyday life and conduct. 

FRIENDLY TALKS TO BOYS. By HELEN 
A. HAWLEY. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

These sensible talks:on the conduct of life should be in the 
hands of every thoughtful boy. 

HOW TO GET MUSCULAR. Addresses to 
Young Menon Higher Athletics. By CHARLES WADS- 
WORTH, Jr. 16mo, cloth, ornamental. 85 cents. 
Athletics is today the leading topic among young men. 

The author, a young man, has sought to emphasize the need 

of spiritual strength, exercise, rest and food, air, ete. 

PRAYER AND BUSINESS. (New edition.) 
ny. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 16mo, white leatherette, 
silver stamping, 35 cents. 

A word in season. 

THINK ON THESE THINGS. A Guide for 
Our Boy. Chosen and arranged by JEANNIE DWIGHT 
FRANKLIN. 18mo, cloth, 40 cents; white cloth, silver 
stamping, 50 cents. 

Selections on Mother Love; Duty; Purity and Strength ; 

Friendship, Sympathy and Sacrifice; Grief and Resigna- 

tion; Trust and Faith ; Love. 


ANY OF THE ABOVE 


By 


GENTLEMAN JIM. By Mrs. E. PRENTISsS, au- 
thor of “Stepping Heavenward” (a new edition). 
12mo, cloth, 50 cents. , 


A story of a young miner, whose pure, unselfish life won 


From his mates the name of Gentleman Jim. 


SIX LITTLE PRINCESSES. By Mrs. E. 
PRENTISS (new edition). 16mo, white leatherette, 
silver stamping, 40 cents. 

It aims to show that all girls are endowed with their own 
individual talents and urges the diligent use of them. 


THE STORY LIZZIE TOLD. at Mrs. E. 
Seria (new edition). lsmo, white leatherette, 40 
cents. 


A touching story of trial, suffering and triumph. 


KATIE, A DAUGHTER OF THE KING. 
By Mary A. GILMORE. 1l6mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
A charming story, illustrating thework of the order of the 
King’s Daughters. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF MISS HAVERGAL. 


THE MINISTEY OF SONG. 
UNDER HIs SHADOW. 


UNDER THE SURFACE. 
By FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 24mo, unique 
binding, silver stamping. Each 85 cents; three in 
box, #2.50. A dainty edition. Vols. sold separately. 


THE RED CORD IN THE BIBLE. The 
Bible Story Made Plain to Little Readers. By S. B. 
ROSSITER, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Parents and teachers will find it a great help in teaching 
young children the gospel story from Genesis to Revelation. 


EVERY MORNING (2 yols.) and EVERY 
EVENING (2 vols.), being meditations in the words of 
the Bible. Compiled by R. R. Crowther. Ivory eard- 
board, each set of 2 vols., $1.00. Same in 2 vols., with 
fancy cover, per set, $1.75. Same in 1 vol., thin paper 
edition, cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 


No choicer book of the kind has yet been published. . 
DAILY STEPS UPWARD. A Scripture Text 
and Selection of Poetry for Every Day in the Year; a 


page for every day. 16mo, ornamental cloth, 75 cents; 
white cloth, gilt edges. 


An excellent manual in every way. 


WILL BE SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


In addition to their own publications, Messrs. Randolph & Co. keep for sale in their retail department the 


books of the other leading publishers in the departments of Religious and Standard Literature. 


day Catalogue sent on application. 


Complete Holi- 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH 


& COPIPANY (INCORPORATED), 


182 Fifth Avenue, three doors below 23d Street, New York. 


Prigé of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS! Florida Facts. 


FOR THE BEST ARTICLE UPON 
How to make Sunday Afternoons prof- 
itable and pleasant for children. 


For rules governing competition send stamp to 


Editor of MOTHERHOOD, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


A beautiful, il- 
lustrated book, 
describing the best bargains for homes, for phos- 
phate, for investments in Florida, found in ten 
years’ search, by a Deputy Commissioner of U.S. 
Dept. Agricuiture. Lands, hotels, houses, orange 
groves, sold on easy terms. Send 2-cent stamp for 
book to JAMES H. FOSS, 28 School Street, Room 42, 
BosTon, Mass. . 
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The Best Hymn Book 


FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE, 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND PRAYER MEETING, 


Gospel Hymns Nos, 5 and 6 


COMBINED. 


400 Pages. 438 Hymns. 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ea. by ail. 


Words, #20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


74 West 4th St., Cinn. ' 76 East 9th St.. New York. 


OUR CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Is Now Ready. 


Ntar and Scepter, {* Mane aes 


Music easily learned. 


Send Stamp for Specimen Copy. 
Price $4.00 per hundred. By mait, posed, 5 cents 
each; 60 Cents per dozen; $4.50 per hundred. 


Order Early! 
{ A choice, festive Can- 


Court of Christmas, — | Agbeice,festive can- 


Froelich Price 20 cents each; £2.00 per doz., mailed. 


We Have Two New Books to Offer. 


J Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
(il in For Gospel Meetings and Young 
call gs. People’s Societies; also for Sunday 
Schools, where it is desirable to use the same book. 
It is the largest and most complete Praise Book ever 
offered for $30 per hundred. 


Send 35 Cents for Specimen Copy in Boards. 
J ] d ( For Sunday Schools exclu- 
ewe ¢ TOWn. Sively. A superb book of 
new Yausic, with something good for every occasion. 


Price 35 cents each; $3.60 per dozen; $30 per hundred. 
Sample pages free. Address, 


ASA HULE, 150 Nassau St., WN. WY. 


H H taining bright Carol 
Christmas Selections seis Reg once ae wes 
composers of Sunday School music represented. 16 pp. Price, 


5 Cents Postpaid. 

H a New Christmas Service of Song 
The New Born King, and _ Responses, prepared by 
C. H, Gabriel. Price 5 Cts., Poneoaiel Other Services, at 
the same price, are, ‘“Ohristmas Joy Bells,” “Noel,” 
“Good Willto Men,” ‘*Peave on Earth,” **The Christ 


of Bethlehem.” ; 
H H a Holid Entertai to 
A Christmas Reverie, Shneiaad! Dialozuen byAWe L. 


ason, Price 10 Cents, Postpaid. 


The Wonderful Story, 20° cove bostcek 


20 Cents Postpaid. 


‘Juvenile Cantatas: 


“A Jolly Christmas,” by C. H. Gabriel, (Just Issued). “One 
Christmas Eve,” “A Christmas Vision,” ‘“Oatching 
KrissKringle.” “Santa Claus& Co..” “The New Santa 
Claus,” “Santa Clauae’Mistake.” “JudgeSanta Claus,” 
“The Waifs’ Christmas.” Price, of each 30 Cents, 
Postpaid. 

“BETHLEHEM” a beautiful cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Root, Price, 50 Cents. . 

MUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain appro- 
priate Christmas Anthems. x ? 

Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on ap- 
plication. 


Price, 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Eoot & Sons Music Oo.. | The John Church Co., 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Christmas Music. 


SANTA AND THE FAIRIES. By Dr. W. 
HOWARD DOANE. New Cantata, Bright Melodies, Hu- 
morous Dialogues. Easily rendered. 30 cents by mail. 


KING OF NATIONS. By the Rev. ROBERT 
Lowry. A Splendid Christmas Service for Columbian 
Year. l6 pages. 5 cents by mail. 


CHRISTMAS CROWNS. Kindergarten plan. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS and H.P. MAIN. A new service, 
waotion songs and Christmas wreaths. 6 cents by mail. 


THE CHRISTMAS KING. By Mrs. W. F. 
CraAFg@s. Introducing flags of principal nations, etc. 6 
cents by mail. (12 Flags, $1.18; 24 Flags, $2.36, postpaid.) 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL NO. 23 contains a 
variety of beautiful Carols. 4 cents by mail. 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 
TIME, No. 3. Choice, fresh, simple. 4 cents by 
mail. 


A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CoO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS &DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work “' Jn His Name’ in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Kev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flashlight Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selling book ever published. Agents Wanted,— 
both Men and Monsen: OF We Give Credit, Extra Terms 
and Pay Freights. Outfit free. Write for circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Conn. 

Also 5.000 Lady Agents Wanted on Special Terms ft 


WORTHINGTON’S MAGAZINE 


a New, Choice, splendidly Illustrated Monthly for the Family. 
Brimfull of good things for all,— a #4 magazine for &2.50. 
The Brightest, Purest, Best, and Cheapest out. Mary A. 
Invermore, Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis 2. Clark, and 
scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offered to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


Vo Pes Cs 
Calendar 


Card 7x10 inches. Beautifully 
For 1893. Embossed in Colors. 
Very artistic. The pad contains the monthly calendar 
and the weekly prayer meeting topics. Price, 30 
cents. Postage and packing 5 cents extra. 


WHO KNOWS HIS BIBLE? 


A threefold game for Bible scholars. History, proy- 
erbs, lettvrs. An interesting and instructive game in 
which knowledge of the Bible and skill in word build- 
ing are combined. Pronounced by crities the best 
game of the kind on the market. Price, 50 cents, post- 
paid. 
SPECIAL BIBLE OFFER. 


Next week we shall be prepared to furnish circulars 
making a special offer on “ Bagster” and “ Oxford” 
Genuine S. S. Teacher’s Bibles, latest edition, with all 
the helps. Send for circular, Just the thing for a 
Christmas present. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR BADGES. 


All styles and sizes of the genuine badge. Worn by 
workers all over the world, You want one. Send for 
price list. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


On the Uniform Topics. Now ready for 1893. A little 
booklet of sixteen pages that can be carried in the 
vest pocket. Every member of your society ought to 
have a copy. It will greatly help your prayer meet- 
ings. Price, $1.50 per one hundred, postpaid. 


A PROVIDENTIAL MOVEMENT. 
Containing Dr. Clark’s New York Address, Secretary 
Baer’s report, Platform of Principles, ete. Full of in- 
spiration, information and suggestion. Price, $2.00 
per one hundred. 

SUGGESTIONS TO THE GOOD-LITERA- 
TURE COMMITTEE. 


Just what its title implies. Every worker should read 
this leaflet. Price, $2.00 per one hundred. 


A BROADSIDE ON THE PLEDGE. 


If this leaflet were generally distributed among the 
young people there would be fewer objectors to the 
pledge. Price, $2.00 per one hundred. 


VERSE READERS’ CLASS. 


How shall we secure graduates? A very helpful leaf- 
let for the Prayer Meeting committee. Price, $2.00 per 
one hundred. 


BELIEVE. 


A most helpful tract for distribution among the un- 
saved. The words of Scripture arranged so as to pro- 
duce conviction and lead to salvation. Price, $1.50 per 
one hundred, 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED.’ 
Bible object lessons for Junior Leaders. 
Price, 5 cents each. 

OUTLINE STUDY OF THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 


For little learners. Arranged in the form of questions 
and answers. Junior workers will eagerly welcome 
this little leaflet which outlines so clearly and yet so 
simply the life of our Lord. Price, 5 cents each; $3.00 
per one hundred. 


JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR: ITS 
FIELD AND WORK. 


By Mrs. F. E. CLARKand Miss KATE H. HAuvs. Price, 
5 cents each; $3.00 per one hundred. 


MODEL CONSTITUTION FOR JUNIOR 
SOCIETIES. Price, $1.25 per one hundred. 
DON’T SMOKE. 


By. ROBERT J. BURDETTE. A bright, keen article, 
written in Burdette’s inimitable style, that should be 
placed in the hands of every boy. Price, $1.00 per one 
hundred. 

SOME OLD TRUTHS EMPHASIZED. 
By Dr. CLARK. Price, $1.00 per one hundred. 


Send for Price List free. We do all kinds of 
Christian Endeavor printing. Topic cards, ribbon 
badges, etc. Send for estimates. 


U. S.C. E., PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Very helpful. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


NEW JUVENILES. 


A New Book by Mrs. Burnett. 


GIOVANNI AND THE OTHER 


CHILDREN WHO HAVE MADE 


STORIES. By Mrs. FRANCES 
Hopcson Burnett. Fully illus- 
trated by R. B. Birch. Square 


8vo, uniform with “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” $1.50, 


“Stories beautiful in tone and style and 
color.” —Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

“Very sweet and pathetic.””—Church- 
Man. . 

“ Hach of the stories is a gem.”—Boston 
Traveller. 

“A book of charming stories.”—Hvan- 
gelist. 

“Charming child portraits.’’ — Boston 
Transcript. 


THE CLOCKS OF RONDAINE, 


And Other Stories. By FRANK R. SrocK Ton. 
With 24 illustrations by Blashfield, Rogers, 
Beard and others. Square 8vo, $1.50. 


KENT HAMPDEN. 


A Story of a Boy. By ReBrEcca HARDING DA- 
a Illustrated by R. F. Zogbaum. 12mo, 
$1.00. 


WITH TRUMPET AND DRUM. 


By EUGENE FIELD. 12mo, $1.00. 


NEW STORIES BY G. A. HENTY. 


Each, crown 8vo, fully and beautifully ilus- 
trated, $1.50. 


CONDEMNED AS A NIHILIST. A Story of 
Escape from Siberia. 

IN GREEK WATERS. A Story of the Grecian 
War of Independence. 

BERIC THE BRITON. A Story of the Roman 
Invasion. 


THE THIRSTY SWORD. 


A Story of the Norse Invasion of Scotland (1626- 
65). By Roperr LricHron. Tilustrated, 
crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE END OF A RAINBOW. 


By RossITER JOHNSON. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


BOYHOOD IN NORWAY. 
By H. H. BoyEsEN. Mlustrated, i2mo, $1.60. 


THE MODERN VIKINGS. 


By H.H.BoyvEsEn. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


AMONG THE LAWMAKERS. 


By _EpmunpD ALTON. Illustrated. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Square 8vo, $1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


W43-745 Broadway, New Work. 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. §, 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


7Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.: 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


THE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 6th Sts.. New York. 


Ti FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES. 


HIS Commentary on the International Lessons represents the 
brightest thoughts of the ripest scholarship of the world. 

It is the production of a master compiler, whose work is un- 
equalled in this special field. Dr. Peloubet’s rare judgment 
and wide experience finds full scope in the preparation 
of this annual volume, whose real merit has caused it to 
become the one reference book that a progressive 
teacher must have in order tu do the best work 


as a teacher of the International Lessons. 
awake teachers are invited to send for 
specimen pages of this remarkable book. 


W.A.Wilde & Co., 


Wide= 


25 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON. MASS. 
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New Books for Children. 


THE LIPVTLE DOCTOR; or. The Magic of Na- 
ture.. A new story by DARLEY DALE. Ilustrated, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

FARTHINGS. A new story by Mrs. 
WORTH. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

TE MAN WITH THE PAN-PIPES. By 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH, with colored illustrations. Small 
4to, cloth, $1.00. 

BORN TO COMMAND. 
of Sailors. By GORDON STAB 

GIL THE GUNNER; or, 
in the East. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

SAILING AND SEALING. A Tale of the 
North Pacific. By FRANKFORT MOORE. $1.50. 

JACK’S LITTLE GIRLS. By Miss A. F. 
JACKSON. $1.00. 

MOOR END FARM. 


A Tale of the Sea and 
ES. $2.00. 

ie Youngest Officer 
82.00. 


The Story of Jasper Hen 


derson. By Mrs. ISLA SITWELL. #1.00. 
FROM GREENLAND’S Icy MOUN- 
TAINS. By GORDON STABLES. 80 cents. 


SUNDAY. Vol. for 1893. Delightful reading for the 
young, with over 200 illustrations. LUluminated paper 
boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. 

HOW TO MAKE COMMON 
book of simple mechanics for boys. 
BOWER. With numerous illustrations. 
$1.25. 


THINGS. A 
By JOHN A. 
lomo, cloth, 


May be obtained from any bookseller, or will be sent free 
by mati, on receipt of price, by 


E.&J. B. YOUNG & CO. 


Cooper Union, New York. 


DR. CUYLER’S SERMONS. 
Stirring the Eagle’s Nest, and Other 
Practical Discourses. By Rev. T. L. Cuyumr, 
D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
‘* His words burn within us while we read.”’ 
—lN. Y. Observer. 


j _ DR. PIERSON’S SERMONS. 

The Heart of the Gospel: Twelve Ser- 
mons Delivered at the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, London, England. By Rev. ARTHUR 
T. Pierson, D. D. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“Tf any one wishes to know how Dr. Pierson 
has been preaching to Mr. Spurgeon’s people 
in the great Tabernacle and what it isin his 
sermons which has made them want him back 
again he may find it all in this volume. The 
‘Heart of the Gospel’ is certainly unveiled in 
its pages.” — The Presbyterian. 

Fhe Divine Art of Preaching. By 

‘Rey. ArtHuR T. Pierson, D.D. 16mo, 

cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. This is designed to 

give helpful hints on the use of books, 
method: in study, cultivation of habits of 
force and style, ete. 

“Without hesitation we rank Dr. Pierson as 
one of the foremost living homilists.’’—Golden 
Rule. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


Publishers, 
740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 


t 


99909 9OO0 699000000069 
3 A Choice Gift “te 
A Grand Family Educator -. 
A Library in Itself *." "." *" 
The Standard Authority ~.- 


9999099999090 9900009 


NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 
Fully Abreast of the Times. 


e 
e 
; 
e 
4 
@ 
e 
@ 
% 
e 
Successor of the authentic “Una-@ 
bridged.” Ten years spent in revising, @ 
100 editors employed, over $300,000 
expended. 
i SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


GET THE BEST. 
Do not buy reprints of obsolete editions. ® 
Send for free pamphlet containing specimen 2 
pages and FULL PARTICULARS. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
9S 9999999 O90904900O0000 
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The PILGRIM Lessons on the 
LIFE OF CHRIST represent the best 
scholarship and most approved meth= 
ods applied to Bible teaching. Certain 
classes, and in some instances schools, 
may find it desirable to use these Les= 
sons instead of the International Series. 


A:STUDY: OF 
THE: LIFE 


Three grades—Senior, Intermediate, Junior. Maps 
and Illustrations in all the grades and a Picture for 
each lesson in the Junior grade. 

The 52 Lessons bound in one volume, each grade, 30c. 
Quarterly parts of 13 lessons each, ss ‘6 8c. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


IN- 52: LESSONS 


(THREE GRADES) 


{> Also, the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps on the /xternational Lessons : the most perfectly graded, the most 
practicable and the most scholarly of any series published. Circulation for 1892 in advance of any previous year. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


CHARLES SURIBNER'S SONS NEW BOOKS 


“A STIRRING SOCIAL STUDY” 


CHILDREN OF THE POOR 


By Jacos A. Rus, author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives.”’ Tllust. Sq. 12mo, $2.50. 


Contents: The Problem of the Children—The Italian Slum Children—In the 
Great East Side Treadmill—Tony and his Tribe—The Little Toilers—The Truants of 
our Great Streets—What it is that Makes Boys Bad—The Fresh-Air Fund—The 
Kindergartens and Nurseries—The Industrial Schools—Boys’ Clubs—The Outcast 
and Homeless—Putting a Premium on Pauperism—The Verdict of the Potter’s Field 
—Register of Children’s Charities. 

“The book is a model of what such writing should be—explicit, straightforward, full of plain facts 
and personal impressions and free from sentimentality.”— Zhe Nation. 


MARSE CHAN. By Tuomas Netson|SPANISH CITIES. 
Pace. New edition, illustrated by W.T.|} of Gibraltar and Tangier. By C. A. 
Smedley. Sq. 12mo, $1.50. StopparpD, D.D. TIllust. i2mo, $1.50. 
“Brought out insuperb holiday form. Mr.Smed-| ‘Dr. Stoddard is a natural traveler, sees every- 

ley has caught precisely the spirit of the text. The|thing worth seeing, and describes admirably as he 

delicacy and truthfulness of his touch have been|sees. His style is direct, easy and graceful.”— 
well brought out.’’—Boston Beacon. Chicago Inter-Oceun. 


BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX 


The Times, the Man, and His Work. A Historical Study. By RicHarp §S, Srorrs, 
D.D., LL. D., L.H.D. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

The central interest of Dr. Storrs’s volume lies in the vivid portrait of Bernard and in the equally 
important picture of his times. Itis altogether historical, not dogmatic or sectarian, and it will have 
: special value for general readers as shedding new light upon an important but unfamiliar period of 

history. . 

LIFE OF MICHEL ANGELO LIFE AND LETTERS OF WASH- 
BUONARROTI. By Joun Avpinc-- INGEKON ALESTON. By Jared 
TON Symonps. With appendices and 50; B. Fraae, N.A., S.T.D. With 18 re- 
handsome illustrations. Large 8vo,| productions of Allston’s paintings. 
2 vols., $12.50. Large 8vo, $5.00. 

Mr. Symonds is recognized as the highest au-| A poet and novelist as wellas a great painter, and 
thority on the Renaissance, and his new bookis the! the friend of the most eminent men of his time 
ripest fruit of prolonged study. It will take high| Allston was one of the most interesting figures of 
rank in biographical literature as a portrait of the | his day, and this, the first fulland authentic story,of 
man and asa picture of his times. | his life, is an important and fascinating biography. 


THE GREAT STREETS OF THE WORLD 


8vo, fully illustrated, $4.00. 


The plan of the work is a good one and the execution complete, each street, 
reat capital, having been described by one thoroughly familiar with its 
The result is most inter- 


With Glimpses 


“A beautiful volume. 
representing the life of a 
characteristics, and brightly illustrated by a characteristic native artist. 
esting and satisfactory.”—Philadelphia Times. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York 


PIKOF IT 


. bership Cards f ROUND TABLE OR- 
IN HOME WORK. MER whicharctosciten to toreae oe of your town. 
Can't YOU give them out? 


If not, won’t you show this to a boy or.a girl friend? We offer silver 

scarf pins, rubber stamps bearing your name, silver thimbles, pocket-knives, card cases, ee pens, 

solid silver button-hooks, a choice among 100 books, etc., for distributing 25 to 300 cards. Wl partic- 

ulars furnished on receipt of postal, giving your full name and address. Apply to Harper?s Young 
People, 333 Pearl Street, New York, N. ¥. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Elements of Theology. 


Natural and revealed. By Pres. J. H. Fatr- 
CHILD. 8vo, cloth, price $2.50. 


This work will give to the general public a, 


clear view of what has been’ spoken of as 
“Oberlin Theology.” 


The Way of Salvation. 


A new volume of sermons. 
Finney. 12mo, price $1.50. 


The Pulpit and the Pew. 
By Rey. Daniex O. Mnars, D.D. 


cloth, price 60 cents. 


** A book full of good sense and shrewdness.’’ 
— Christian Union. 


By Rey. CuHas. G. 


12mo, 


Music and Christian Educa=| 


tion. 


By Rev. E. 8S. STEELE. 12mo, cloth, price 


75 cents. 


“One can hardly commend too earnestly the 
importance of the ideas which the author of 
this noble book has so forcibiy presented.’’— 
Advance. 


Life in the Hills of Kentucky. 


By Rev. W. E. Barton. 
$1.00. 


“Tt is a true pen picture of our mountain 
life —its scenes, religious life, kind-hearted 
people and mental destitution. Buy a copy 
and be a better man.’’— Vanceburg (Ky.) 
Times. 


The Book of Jubilees. 


Translated from the Etheopic by Prof. Gro. 
H. ScHoppr, Ph. D. 8vo, price $1.25. 


12mo, cloth, price 


“Sent posipad, on receipt of price, by the publisher, 


E. J. Goodrich, 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


“Dr. Robertson has dealt the most serious 
blow yet given to the Kuenen-Wellhausen 
theory of Old Testament history, showing that 
it is not only an unverified hypothesis but one 
entirely inconsistent with ascertained facts.’’ 
—INDEPENDENT. 


THE EARLY RELIGION OF ISRAEL, 


as set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical 

Historians. The Baird Lectures for 1889. By JAMES 

ROBERTSON, D. D., Professor of Oriental Languages 

in the University of Glasgow. 12mo, cloth, 523 pages, 

$3.00. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

“Tt is a great advantage to the ordinary reader to have 
this important subject treated in such a way as to enable 
him to appreciate and weigh the arguments employed. 


The style is clear and interesting, and the author knows 
what heis writing about.”—Living Church. 


_4 pamphlet containing the author’s introduction, 
with full analysis of contents, sent free on application. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 


(INCORPORATED), 
182 FIFTH AVENUE (three doors below 23d St., N.Y.) 


OBERLIN, 
OHIO. 


4 EDITIONS IN 5 MONTHS. 


A Helpful Holiday Gift. 
CGOD’S IMACE IN MAN. 


Some Intuitive Perceptions of Truth. 
By HENRY WOOD. 


AUTHOR OF “EKDWARD BURTON,” “NATURAL LAW 
IN THE BUSINESS WORLD,” ETC. 


In cloth, 258 pages, $1.00, 


“A notable treatise on the new theology of eyolu- 
tion.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


wns with spiritual vitality.”—Boston Home Jour- 
nal. 


“ Deep and suggestive.’’—7he Christian Union. 


Sold by all Booksellers or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, on receipt of price. 


(nce a Yca 


a Special Offer is made by the pub- 
lishers of THE YoOuTH’S COMPANION. 


New Subscribers 


who send $1.75 at once will receive the paper 
Free from the time the subscription is re- 
ceived to January 1, 1893, and for a full year 
from that date, including the Double Holiday 
Numbers at Christmas and New Year. 


The Youth’s Companion New Building. 


A SOUVENIR OF THE COMPANION describing the New 
Building, 42 pages, in colors, sené on receipt of six cents or Free to 
any one requesting it who sends a subscription. 


Features for 1893. 


$6,500 Prize Stories. 
Sketches of Travel. 
Nearly 1,000 Illustrations. 
Charming Children’s Page. 


Eleven Serial Stories. 

The Best Short Stories. 
Over 700 Large Pages. 
100 Stories of Adventure. 


Comes Every Week.— 550,000 Subscribers.— Only $1.75 a Year. 


Mention this Paper when you Subscribe. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


(Send Check or Money Order at our risk.) 


Our cards and booklet packets have become a necessity ,in 
thousands of families at Christmas time. ‘ 

We will send the first six packages for $3.25, postpaid, br the 
complete set of nine packages for 85.490, postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. : 
No. 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 Prang & 

Co.’s and other fine Christmas Cards, with a cut-out, faney- 

shaped card of a Christmas bell embossed. 

No. 2.—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large and 
finer Cards from the above publishers, together witha Jeweled Card 
with Easel attachment, inclosed in protector and envelopes. 

No. 3.—For $1.00, and G6 Cents for Postage, a selection of ‘35 
Beautiful Cards, of IL. Prang & Co.’s; also a Handsome Sou- 
venir Booklet. 

No. 4.—For $1.70, and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 10 of 
our largest ana finest Cards, together with a Christmas Card by 
Bishop Brooks containing his portrait. j 

Ne. 5.—For 25 Cents and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 Prang’s, 
Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful cards. . gs 

No. 6.—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Christmas 
Booklets including one shaped Booklet. ripper SN HAE 

No. 7.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents Postage, @ Handsome Souve- 
nir Booklets, together with a 3-folding Fish Net Card, pub- 


lished by Prang & Co. 
No. 8._ BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 197 Wine 
For 50 Cents, 25 


Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 
No. 9._SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. 
Cards of Marcus Ward’s and Prang’s Cards, assorted. 
STAMPS AND POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. Novei- 
ties at 15, 25,50, 75 Cents and $1.90 each, for Birthday or 
Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different tastes 
and ages as HERS. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL, 


FOR TEAG ERS 50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other 

s Pell » beautiful Cards, ne two ae ey apache ong 

ae . Sy aes a eents for Postage. Better assortment, $2.00, an cents for 

And when it comes it brings good cheer. ostage. A very choice selection, #3.00, and 20 cents for postage. 

Ind for 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 25 Cards, no two alike. gs. 
BEACON WHILE LINEN. For Fashionable Use is the best Paper Made. . 

COMMONWEALTH LINEN. A Medium-priced, but Fine Grade. War i 

° U. Ss. TREASURY BOND. Toughest Paper made. Is very fashionable.; |*7 
CARTER’S TYPE-WRITING PAPERS. “ Best and cheapest in the market.” 

PAPER BY TH POUND We guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sanave sheets of paper and 

« envelopes from 10 cents a pound and upwards, with prices and number of 

sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents.’ These papers are the correct size and finish for fashionab!e 

correspondence. 


Christmas comes but once a year, 


SPEGIAL OFFE On orders of $10 and over we will prepay freight charges toe nearest 
« railroad station. Club your orders with friends and take advantage of 
this. Agents and Dealers should correspond with us. 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARD : For $1.75 we send a copper plate, finely engraved, with 50 cards.; Esti- 


mates furnished for Wedding and Class-day Invitations. Street Dies 
Crests and Stamping. Samples free on application. All the work is done on our premises. We employ only the 
best workmen and use the finest Cards, e guarantee satisfaction. i as 

Wandsome boxes of fine stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 centss 75 cent, 
$1.00 to &2.00 each, sure to give satisfaction. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beaco" Street, Boston. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


*,* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Hints and Helps on the Sunday- 
School Lessons for 1893. By Rev. D. J. 
Burrell, D.D., and Rev. Josepn D. Burrell. 
12mo, $1.25. 

Whe Gospel of Gladmess. By Rev. David 
James Burrell, D.D. 12mo, 318 pp., $1.25. 
+A collection of pithy, short sermons as direct and 

pungent as they can be made.”—Jndependent. 

Adam’s Daughters. By Julia MacNair 
Wright. 465 pp., 12mo,4 illustrations, $1.50. 


“A good story, well told, illustrating ways in which 
women thrown on their own resources may earn a 
good living in the country.’’—Living Church. 

What Girls Can Do. “Not to be min- 
istered unto, but ie ene By Mrs. H.K. 
Potwin. 463 pp., 12mo, 4 illustrations, $1.50. 
“A charming book, Raniaiccts thrilling, instructive, 

pure and helptul.”’— Central Baptist. 

A Baker’s Dozen. By Faye ee 
85 pp., 16mo, 2 illustrations, 60 cents 
A welltold story of church work, imateatine the 

biessedness of Christian liberality. 

The Andersons: Brother and Sister. 

y Agnes Giberne. 10 illustrations, 12mo, 347 
aa $1.25. 

“A touching story; ... the moral teaching of the 
book is of the purest kind.”—W. ¥. Observer. 


SJoyfully Ready. Sketch of Life of Harry 
Mac Inness, for young men. 16mo, 202 pp., 
75 cents. 

“Fresh and inspiriting; a bright and cheery narrative 
ot a noble young midshipman, who served his God as 
faithfully as he did his Queen.”’— Witness. 

Beside the Waters of Comfort. By 
Agnes Giberne. Sq. 24mo, 389 pp., gilt, $1.25. 
“Full of rich comfort and help.”’— Observer. 

Crumbs of Comfort. By Mrs. F. A. 
Noble. 48 pp., sq. 24mo, gilt edges, 40 cents. 
‘A rich mine of hope whose precious ore of consola- 

tion is a veritable treasure.”’— Observer. 


The Story of John G. Patom; or, 
Thirty Years Among South Sea 
Cannibals. For, young folks. By Rev. 


45 cuts, 397 pp., $1.50. 
Fan Fan Stories. By Mrs. F. I. B. Smith. 
16mo, 283 pp., illustrated, 75 cents. 

“A delightful book for children sure to find its way 
into our Sunday school libraries.”’— Methodist Protestant. 
The Silver Shield Series. Inabox. At- 

tractive and unique red and white binding, $1. 


Mother’s Last Words. Joe’s Calling. 
A Good Fight. Burning Lamps. 


“Very charming books for the little folks.”—Herald 
and Presbyter. 

Little Tot Series. By Ethel Inman. 
volumes, profusely illustrated, in a 
$1.50. 

Sunnyside Homes. 
Tales for Tots. 
Grandpa’s Travels. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
304 Fourth Ave., New York. 


54 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 211, 213 Wabash Av. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 735 Mar. St. 


James Paton. 


Six 
box, 


Grandma’s Happy Hour. 
A Bundle of Stories. 
Tot’s Favorite Pictures. 


BOSTON. 
ROCHESTER, 93 State St. 
CINCINNATT, 176 Elm St. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


WESTMINSTER QUESTION BOOK 


FOR 1893. 


A. complete manual for the use of Teachers 
and Scholars. Contains the Lesson Text in 
full, Daily Home Readings, Golden Texts, 
Notes on the Lessons, Questions, Practical 
Teachings and Catechism Questions. 


Price $12.00 per 100 net. Single copies, by 
‘mail, 15 cents. 
Address orders to 
H. D. NOYES & CO., 


13} Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematie methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the | “True Method of Giv- 
ing’ "in its present form have 
been sold. Price, 100 copies, 
$2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 


The 
** Harris”’ 
Method of 
Giving 


here 
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MAMMY. 
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News from the Churches 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS AT 
LOWELL. 


Each new child born into a happy home is 
at once considered the most remarkable mem- 
ber of the family, and in the same light of love 
the seventh annual convention of the Massa- 
chusetts Christian Endeavor organization was 
the best of all the seven. What a contrast 
with the convention of 1884, a national con- 
vention which also met in the city of Lowell. 
Then there were but 150 societies with less 
than 9,000 members in the whole world. To- 
day in a single county of our own State (Mid- 
dlesex) there are 125 societies, while this 
county and either one of the three adjoining 
has more members than all the world in 18984. 
Then the little gathering was hardly noticed 
by the busy city, now the whole city has been 
aroused to provide for the expected guests. 

From the opening address of welcome, by 
Rey. G. F. Kenngott, the new pastor of the 
commodious First Church of Lowell, where the 
convention met, to the final consecration meet- 
ing, participated in by 2,000 persons, there was 
no visible friction or effort in the management 
of the convention or in the caring for the 1,597 
registered delegates, thanks to the judicious 
planning of the various committees and the 
smile of a loving providence. 

‘When will this movement reach its culmina- 
tion? Certainly there are as yet no signs of 
an impassable limit. Not only is Father En- 
deavor Clark sailing around the globe in the 
interests of an ever enlarging constituency, 
but in this State there has been a growth of 
fifteen per cent. in the number of societies dur- 
ing the past year, in spite of the withdrawal of 
a number of Methodist societies whom denom- 
inational pressure has forced into the Epworth 
League. Next to the Congregational churches 
the Baptists are the heartiest supporters of the 
society in this State, followed by the Metho- 
dists, the Presbyterians, the Christians, in the 
vicinity of New Bedford and Fall River, and 
even the Reformed Episcopal Society has its 
branch in alliance with the State Union. Much 
of the growth of the year has been in the or- 
ganization of Junior Endeavor Societies, and 
the prize banner offered to the county show- 
ing the largest growth of junior societies had 
to be divided between Worcester and Middle- 
sex Counties, each of which reported thirty- 
nine new junior organizations during the year. 
As the year was more easily divisible than the 
banner it was decided that Middlesex County 
should carry the emblem for six months and 
then pass it over to Worcester County. The 
junior work had its place upon the program 
and Mrs. G. W. Colman spoke upon The Chil- 
dren and the Church, while Miss Grace E. 
Hyde told how junior societies were organ- 
ized and conducted. 

Four counties, Essex, Middlesex, Suffolk 
and Worcester, have each over 100 societies 
and each over 5,000 members. In Berkshire 
County and in Hampden Christian Endeavor 
chapels have been built, in Worcester County 
255 have joined the church from the society 
during the year, and in Ham pden 212, in Berk- 
shire 121, Middlesex and Essex Counties not 
reporting on this item. All societies seem to 
be interested in some form of missionary work 
and no speakers held the attention of the asso- 
ciation more closely than Rev. F. B. Riggs, 
one of the workers of the A. M. A. among the 
Sioux Indians, and Rev. H. P. Beach,who spoke 
in behalf of foreign missions. Another notice- 
able feature of the reports was the emphasis 
laid upon temperance work, and the represen- 
tatives from Salem were impelled to declare 
their purpose to go home and carry their city 
for no license—a sentiment heartily applauded 
by the great convention. The intense feeling 
against having the World’s Fair opened on -the 

_ Lord’s Day again and again manifested itself. 

Under the stimulating influence of such a 
president as Rev. Lawrence Phelps and such 
an audience the speakers were impelled to 
their highest efforts. But the convention’s 
voice was heard in more ways than by its ap- 
plause. It was remarkable how many brief, 
pointed prayers were offered in the devotional 
hours, while in the consecration service three 
persons praying aloud at the same time seemed 


only to deepen the solemn impression of the 
hour. At the open parliament many stood on 
their feet for a long space of time hoping to get 
a chance to speak the two minutes allowed 
each participator. The presiding officer kept 
the program up to time promptly, only two 
speakers being allowed to overrun their limit, 
one of them Major Brewer of the Salvation 
Army, whose address on Practical Endeavor 
could not be crowded into twenty minutes, the 
other, Rev. L. 8. Bean of Gorham, Me., who 
pleaded earnestly for “ reaching the masses,” 
not by a hook on the end of a long line at- 
tached to a long fishing pole, held at arm’s 
length by a man afraid of soiling his polished 
boots, but by the ‘ yeast cake method ” of get- 
ting right into the midst of the “ unchurched” 
and quietly leavening the whole lump. 

Wednesday evening the first half-hour was 
allotted to Rev. Wallace MacMullen, a vice- 
president of the society and pastor of one of 
the Methodist churches still standing by the 
interdenominational idea. His theme was 
Winning Christ. The nextspeaker, Mr. James 
L. Gordon, secretary of the Boston Y. M.C. A.; 
was ofan altogether different temperamentand 
manner of speech from his predecessor, but 
his address showed how flashing wit and swift 
condensing epigram could be consecrated to 
Christ’s service and made the instrument of 
great spiritual power. 

On Thursday evening the first speaker was 
Rey. H. T. McEwen of New York, whose la- 
bors for the success of the great New York 
convention of 1892 have endeared him to all 
the societies and who combined the mottoes of 
William Carey and John Wesley that he might 
speak to the young upon “‘ Expect great things 
from God,” ‘‘ Undertake great things for God,” 
“All at it” and “‘ Always at it.’? He was fol- 
lowed by Rev. Dr. W. E. Park of Gloversville, 
N. Y., whose theme was Appropriation of 
Power. G. H. J. 


CONNECTICUT CONSOCIATIONS. 

That ecclesiastical anomaly of Connecticut 
known as the Consociation is now having its 
merits and demerits thoroughly canvassed, 
and the outcome thus far is unfavorable to the 
venerable “‘ Presbygational” institution. The 
feeling prevails widely that it is not in accord 
with Congregational ideas and that it does 
not accomplish anything which cannot be 
done better in the plain Congregational way. 
The church in South Norwalk recently called 
a council in the ordinary way and some of the 
delegates were quite taken aback to see a full 
set of officers, moderator, registrar and scribe, 
step forward and begin doing business just as 
if they had been doing so for a century, and, 
as a matter of fact, they or their predecessors 
had been doing so since 1709. It gradually 
dawned upon the strange delegates that they 
had strayed into a‘ standing council,’ which 
had not ceased to stand in all that time except 
while sitting for ecclesiastical purposes, the 
records of which were guarded by the sub- 
stantial person of Dr. G.S. Plumley, registrar. 
Their feeling for a time was that they were 
superfluous, for there had been no intimation 
of consociation in the letter missive, and it 
appeared that this body could invite about 
half as many outside churches as were here 
represented, but that the church had no right 
to invite any or, indeed, to issue the letters at 
all, for that is the prerogative solely of this 
presbyterial board of officers. But then the 
scribe read a letter, which was humble and 
apologetic, considering that it represented the 
autonomy of a Congregational church, ac- 
knowledging that the church had committed 
some unintentional offense, whereupon the 
consociation voted to adopt the whole pro- 
ceeding, strange delegates and all, and call it 
orderly in spite of rules. Such, doubtless, is 
Congregational liberty, but if Dr. Bacon or 
Dr. Todd had been there more would have 
been said about it. 

An informal call was issued to the churches 
of the Fairfield East Consociation (Bridgeport) 
to meet Noy. 1 and discuss the wisdom of 
ferming a conference in place of the consocia- 
tion. At this meeting the matter was thor- 
oughly discussed, pro and con, and resolutions 
were passed asking the churches each to de- 
cide the question for itself, and if two-thirds 


of them favor the action a conference will be 
formed. 

The New Haven East Consociation has had 
the question up for a long time and has just 
now effected a partial reorganization. With- 
out changing the name it has now become 
practically a conference, except that any 
church that may desire can call the consocia- 
tion as a council, but itis at liberty to calla 
council in the ordinary way if it prefers. 

The points urged in favor of the consociation 
are: (1) it is a historic institution; (2) being 
permanent it preserves ecclesiastical records ; 
(3) it insures a council of the vicinage. Those 
opposed say: (1) its age is no guarantee of its 
utility; (2) the Memorial Hall at Hartford is 
a better preserver of records than any regis- 
trar; (3) it always has to be supplemented by 
other churches, as was the case at South Nor- 
walk; (4) it is a purely ecclesiastical institu- 
tion and the element of practical fellowship is 
left out; (5) it is out of harmony with the 
Congregational way. W. J. M. 


FROM CENTRAL NEW YORK. 

The spread of Chautauqua circles and of 
the university extension courses has brought 
about a new interest in purely educative 
courses of lectures given at a low rate by non- 
professionals. It isa sort of return to the old 


_New England lyceum, which did a noble work 


in its day and which can never be reproduced, 
now that Curtis, Sumner, Phillips, Beecher 
and Chapin and the rest are silent. But the 
people are demanding instructive lectures 
along defined lines. The churches ought not 
to be asleep to their opportunity and wherever 
an Endeavor Society exists there ought to he 
maintained a circle of Chautauqua readers 
among the young, to give breadth and ballast 
to what otherwise may become superficial and 
mechanical. The high school boy is an excep- 
tion; the college boy a rarity. The average 
boy leaves school at twelve or thirteen and 
goes into a store or a factory or learns a 
trade. Our churches are to be sustained by 
just such boys in the future. Educative read- 
ing is a necessity if we are to have an intel- 
ligent body of Christians to take up and carry 
on Christ’s work. Last winter, in Syracuse, 
twelve lectures on American history were 
furnished at fifty cents for the course, and 
hundreds attended from beginning to end. A 
handsome sum remained in the treasury at the 
close of the lectures. Modest fees were paid 
and the labor was one of love. Twice, a thou- 
sand people gathered in Plymouth Church to 
listen. This winter Rev. J. CG. Andrus, who 
has come back from Europe strong and well, 
has arranged a similar course upon the Great 
Reformers. In the western part of the State 
500 university extension syllabuses were called 
for lately. Among the most acceptable lec- 
turers in these courses is Mrs. Ethan Curtis, 
who is having large classes in Attica, Lock- 
port and Batavia. Examination papers are 
sent to the Board of Regents at Albany. Goy- 
ernor Flower vetoed the bill providing $10,- 
000 for this work last year but may see matters 
differently this winter. The people will be 
heard from, demanding the excellent institu- 
tion. 

The work in Northern New York is moving 
on well and we have strong churches at sev- 
eral strategic points, such as Watertown, a 
rapidly growing city, Carthage, where Dr. 
Chapman has been holding meetings, Ant- 
werp, where Finney did some of his first and 
most striking work, Clayton, a popular sum- 
mer resort on the St. Lawrence,and Norwood, 
arailroad center. Christian Endeavorers have 
put a good many new and good things into 
churches but it was given to them at Rutland 
to put a new roof over the church there, while 
a Christian woman in Watertown has placed 
a new furnace underneath it. Eighteen were 
received into the Watertown church at its 
last communion and in all, since mid-June, 
when Rey, Jesse Bailey began his service 
there, twenty-nine have come in. He pub- 
lishes a lively paper in Emmanuel Church in- 
terests. Evangelist Lemuel Jones has spent 
considerable time in these northern regions 
during recent months. ; 

Several changes have been going on in the 
central part of New York of late. The impor- 
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tant church at Cortland, from which Rey. Ed- 
ward Taylor, D. D., retires after most success- 
ful upbuilding, is enjoying now the pastoral 
eare of Rey. W. F. Pound, late of Wakeman, 
O. Rev. W. F. Berger, on leaving Moravia, 
entered on a promising work at Camden, one 
of our older and stronger fields. Rev. B. T. 
Stafford succeeds Rey. L. F, Buell at Smyrna. 
The church at Homer has secured for one year 
the services of Rey. C.M. Olney. He preceded 
Dr. W. A. Robinson at Middletown in the 
pastorate there and now follows him in Homer. 

A new and interesting enterprise has been 
begun at Tannersyille in the midst of the Cats- 
kill Mountains. A little church of fifteen 
members has been gathered and fostered by 
Rev. Mr. Lagrange of Saugerties, the nearest 
city. Itis estimated that there are 100 board- 
ing houses and large hotels, besides many cot- 
tages, within a radius of five miles of our new 
church and that in the summer time from 
twenty to thirty thousand persons are to be 
found there. A mountain railway will enable 
the New Yorker to be at the top of the Catskill 
range within three hours’ time from his office. 
The immediate village of Tannersville has 
about six hundred permanent residents. The 
edifice, costing about $4,000, was dedicated 
Nov. 8, Secretary Curtis preaching the sermon 
and offering the dedicatory prayer. Rey. 
Frank Forsythe is the pastor and begins with 
great encouragement. 

At Buffalo our young enterprises are moy- 
ing on prosperously. That at Black Rock, 
where Rev. J. S. Wilson is at the head, has al- 
ready outgrown its chapel, dedicated last sum- 
mer. This church began over a saloon and 
has grown up amid saloon surroundings with 
astonishing rapidity. -A band of young people 
from the First Church helps at the Sunday 
afternoon school. From the People’s Church 
a company of Yokefellows conducts a mission 
on Commercial Street. 

Our much belated State minutes show a de- 
cided increase in benevolences in 1891, 213 
churches reporting $349,000, a gain of $138,- 
000 over 1890. Of this sixty-three per cent. 
goes outside the regular channels of the seven 
societies. In 1890 forty-eight per cent. fell 
into the column of ‘‘other.”” Among our 
churches at large about thirty-five per cent. 
falls outside the chosen lines of united aggres- 
sive missionary effort. Possibly more pas- 
toral care would retain something of this great 
sum for the pressing demands of the common 
field. Imagine a Methodist church giving 
sixty per cent. of its benevolent offerings to 
objects outside the regular demands of the 
whole body! But then we are independent in 
everything. During 1891 the American Board 
made a good gain and the H. M.S. a large in- 
crease over the preceding year. Three-fourths 
of the pastors in New York have not been 
installed. B/N.) Ps 


FROM WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Washington Conference, Noy. 15, at Mt. 
Pleasant Church, Rev. C. H. Small, pastor, 
reached high water mark. All the churches 
in the conference but two were represented 
and every one had a good report. Rey. C. H. 
Small gave a full report of the National Coun- 
cil and expressed the belief that far more 
genuine practical good is gained by attending 
a local conference than the National Council. 
To his mind too much business was crowded 
into it and too little time given to the discus- 
sion of great and vital themes. 

In the afternoon an able paper was read on 
How Can We Better Understand the Work 
and Needs of the Individual Churches and 
Promote a Warmer Christian Fellowship? 
The thoughts were timely, practical and well 
received, The paper will probably result in 
a series of fellowship meetings among the 
churches. The most successful methods of 
church work and how to carry them out were 
pointedly set forth by several speakers. 

The evening service opened with thirty min- 
utes of song, which brought out the excellent 
musical talent of the church. What Has a 
Pastor the Right to Expect from His People? 
and What Have the People a Right to Expect 
from the Pastor? were the topics discussed. 

A committee of seven was appointed to de- 
vise ways and means for the organization of a 
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Congregational Club and the celebration of 
Forefathers’ Day. We need the club and the 
time for its organization was never more fa- 
vorable. 

Dr. Newman is expected in his pulpit at the 
First Church early in December. The labors 
of his assistant pastor, Rey. M. R. Fishburn, 
have been eminently successful ; twenty-three 
united with the church at its last communion, 
the largest ever known in November. This 
church has had the labors of an assistant for 
only about six months and yet it has seen the 
need of such a helper and appreciates his serv- 
ice to such an extent that it has voted to pay 
an assistant to Rey. G. J. Jones at the Taber- 
nacle, which is expanding its work in the 
southwestern part of the city. The Fifth 
Church is repairing and beautifying its build- 
ing. In its liberal giving the Fifth is the 
“panner’’ church of the conference. 

ARLINGTON. 
CONGREGATIONALISM IN SOUTHERN 
OHIO. 

The oldest Congregational churches in South- 
ern Ohio are the Welsh churches. The church 
of Paddy’s Run, Butler County, was organized 
during the latter part of the last century and 
the Welsh church in Cincinnati about sixty 
years ago—long before any of the English Con- 
gregational churches there. So alsoin Colum- 
bus. The Welsh church of Tyn Rhos, Gallia 
County, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
(really fifty-first) Sept. 8. Tyn Rhos is a 
country church and the only one in Southern 
Ohio which bears a purely Welsh name. It 
never was strong numerically or financially, 
but it has an enviable history. About seven 
or eight of its young men have entered the 
ministry and are now serving either English 
or Welsh churches, and a number have en- 
tered the other learned professions and are, 
making theirmark. Two other churches have 
grown out of this which are stronger now 
than their mother. 

The majority of counties in Southern Ohio 
have no Congregational churches in them, and 
of those which have the most are Welsh. 
These have served a noble purpose among the 
Welsh people in the last fifty years and should 
do the same good work among their Ameri- 
canized descendants for the next fifty years. 
But many of the old people have died, and the 
young people grow up in ignorance of Welsh 
and are being rapidly drawn over to the other 
denominations while the churches that nur- 
tured them are left desolate. It is only a 
question of afew years when Congregational- 
ism shall vanish in many places in Southern 
Ohio where it was once strong, unless the 
H. M.S. will take an interest, and that very 
soon, in keeping these churches alive. It is 
far better, much easier and much more eco- 
nomical to keep alive churches with a history 
of forty or fifty years behind them than to 
organize new ones. Os 


NEW ENGLAND. 
' Massachusetts. 

Rey. C. W. Shelton, field secretary of the A. H. 
M.S., has arranged, through the courtesy of the 
pastors, a home missionary field day for Boston for 
next Sunday, Novy. 27. Ten or twelve of the local 
pulpits will be occupied by home missionary men. 
Among the speakers will be the three New York sec- 
retaries, Clark, Kincaid and Choate, the field sec- 
retaries, Puddefoot and Shelton, Superintendents 
Grassie of Wisconsin and Parker of Oklahoma, Rey. 
Dr. C. H. Richards of Philadelphia, President R. A. 
Beard of Fargo and Rey. F.S. Rouse of West Supe- 
rior, Wis. 

Among the new features introduced into the 
methods of Phillips Church, South Boston, by the 
pastor, Rey. W. H. G. Temple, is a series of rallies 
held on the third Sunday evening of each month, 
when the claims and reports of the different 
branches of the work are. presente by the workers. 
So far they have had a Y.P.S.C #. night, a Broth- 
erhood night and, last Sundi.y evening, Phillips 
Chapel was made prominent. Increased interest in 
these lines of work is the result. The pastor and his 
wife are giving fortnightly receptions at the par- 
sonage, sending out 100 printed invitations each 
time, light refreshments being served at the close 
of the evening. So far over 400 have been enter- 
tained. Last Saturday evening the people of the 
church gave Mr. and Mrs. Temple a genuine sur- 
prise, he being made the recipient of a handsome 
gold watch and chain, appropriately engraved, and 
she receiving a costly banquet lamp and a marble 
clock, 
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The Broadway Church, Somerville, Rey. J. F. Loy- 
ering, pastor, has recently begun to hold neighoor- 
hood prayer meetings in different parts of the par- 
ish. The meetings are held weekly on Tuesday even- 
ings. : 

Upon adjourning at Boston some of the principal 
participants in the Convention of Christian Work- 
ers came to Worcester, holding meetings in Pied- 
mont Church, Nov. 17, 18.. With President Torrey 
and Secretary Collins, Mr. Tillman, the male quar- 
tette and others, the meetings were of possibly more 
evenly sustained interest and power than in Boston. 

Rey. J. F. Locke of Pillsbury, Minn., presented 
the needs of the people of his various Western par- 
ishes to the Old South Church of Worcester, Rev. 
A. Z. Conrad, D.D., pastor, at a recent prayer 
meeting. At the close of the meeting’ the people 
presented him with $80 and later sixteen barrels of 
clothing were sent West. 

The Worcester City Missionary Society held 
its fourteenth anniversary exercises Noy. 20, the 
churches giving up their evening services. At the 
time of the society’s organization the city had seven 
Congregational churches. It has now seventeen 
with between 4,000 and 5,000 members, each with its 
pastor, all independent and nearly all self-support- 
ing. Some changes in the management give the 
churches more direct representation, while an exec- 
utive board of five is to have close and full over- 
sight of all work. Over $4,000 have been expended 
during the year. Among addresses by various pas- 
tors was an impressive account by Dr. W. V. W. Davis 
of the noble traditions and present fine qualities of 
the Armenians, so many of whom are coming’ to 
Worcester. The Armenian pastor just arrived from 
Harpoot, Mr. Chitjian, pronounced the benediction 
in hisnative tongue. Mr. Philip W. Moen is the new 
president of the society. 

The annual conference of Hampden churches was 
held at Monson, Noy. 15,16. The topics discussed 
were: Debt versus Benevolence, the Biblical Method 
of Giving Compared with the Modern Method, the 
Blakeslee Method of Sunday School Study, the Mas- 
sachusetts Sunday School Association, Church In- 
corporation and the Church in Its Relation to the 
Labor Movement as It Appears to a Reformer, to a 
Wage-Earner and to a Pastor. The claims of the 
A.C. and E. S. were presented and temperance reso- 
lutions were passed. 

Maine. 

A farewellreception was given Dr. and Mrs. G. W. 
Field at the vestry of the Central Church, Bangor, 
at the closing of Dr. Field’s long pastorate. It was 
well said in response to his remarks that the heart 
of the parish was large enough to take in the new 
pastor, Rey. E. M. Bary, without crowding out the 
retiring pastor.—The lecture course of the Central 
Club, arranged by Dr. Field, will include President 
Whitman of Colby University, Professors Palmer 
and Fiske of Harvard, Professor Fisher of Yale, Pro- 
fessors Chapman and Robinson of Bowdoin, E. P. 
Parker, D. D., E. D. Mead, G. M. Towle and Mrs. 
Livermore. ‘ 

A missionary committee has been organized in 
Union Conference to arrange for work among the 
churches of that body and in destitute places within 
their borders.——The Ladies’ Guild in New Sharon 
has raised $225 toward a furnace and repairs on the 
church edifice. 

A committee of the General Conference met with 
committees. from other denominations at Lewiston 
in reference to the consideration of laws similar'to 
those in Connecticut on railroad traffic in Maine on 
Sunday. 

The First Church in Falmouth has been given the 
library of the late Rev. Charles Dame, who was for 
fifteen years its pastor. It is to be kept in the par- 
sonage for the use of the church and pastor. 


Connecticut. 

Rev. W. W. McLane, D.D., of New Haven, has had 
printed a pamphlet containing five short yesper 
services for use at the midweek prayer meeting in 
the College Street Church.The Davenport Church, 
Rev. I. C. Meserve, pastor, is building a new brick 
parsonage adjoining the church. The cost will be 
about $8,500.—The lecture-room at Stratford has 
been recarpeted and in other respects improved. 
The additions to the church for the year have been 
twenty-six. 

A successful home missionary rally was held with 
the church in New Milford Noy. 1. Delegations 
from neighboring churches enjoyed the hospitality 
of the New Milford people in their new and con- 
venient social rooms. The speakers were Rey. 
Messrs. Whittlesey, Puddefoot, Hood, Penrose, Mrs. 
Biddle and Dr. Duncan. 


At the annual meeting of the ecclesiastical soci- - 
ety in Bristol the free seat system was unanimously 
adopted. The expenses for the last year were $5,800. 
—tThe church in East Hartford has issued a neat 
little parish paper of four pages called the Church 
Messenger, edited by the pastor, Rey. S. A. Barrett. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 
The eleventh anniversary of the organization of 
the church in Eastland was observed Noy. 13. The 
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pulpit was occupied by the pastor elect, Rev. W. H. 
Pound, and Dr. Edward Taylor, the retiring pastor, 
under whose ministry of four years and seyen 
months 267 members have been added to the church, 
forty of whom were from his Sunday school class 
of young men. He now returns to his home in 
Binghamton. 

The Western New York Association met with the 
chureh at Olean Noy. 15, 16. The association and 
communion sermons were by Rey. J. H. Mallows 
and Rey. E. B. Burrows. An address on Carey the 
Cobbler, an essay on The Progressive Spirit of Chris- 
tianity, an address on The Sunday School Outlook 
and a conference on Loyalty of Church Members to 
Covenant Vows were interesting features of the 
meeting. The last evening was devoted to home 
and foreign missions. 

The Black River and St. Lawrence Association 
held its semi-annual meeting at Rensselaer Falls 
Noy. 16,17. The sermon was by Rev. W. L. Hendrick. 
Essays and addresses were given on Home Study of 
the Bible, Inspiration of the Bible, The Church a 
Medium of Education in Small Towns, The Inefficient 
Church, Consecration of the Pocketbook and What 
the Pew Would Like in the Pulpit. A new feature 
was a ministers’ symposium on Books that Have 
Recently Helped Me, The Obstructionist in the 
Church and How to Deal With Him, The Devotional 
Life of the Minister, Temptations of the Ministry. 
Co-operative Evangelistic Work was also discussed. 


It seems to be finally settled that the relations be- 
tween the Manhattan and the New York and Brook- 
lyn Conferences will remain as at present. This 
question of uniting the two bodies has been for some 
years under discussion. But at the meeting of the 
former body in the Puritan Church, Brooklyn, last 
week, Dr. Behrends’s report against the official 
union of the two conferences was adopted without 
discussion. A committee, however, was appointed 
to confer with a similar committee of the New York 
and Brooklyn Conference on united action for 
church extension in the two cities. ’ 


THE SOUTH. 
Tennessee. 

Pioneer is a little town where about eighty men 
work in the coal mines. For a year two young men 
haye kept up a Sunday school, with an average at- 
tendance of thirty, and prayer meetings Sunday 
and Wednesday night. Rev. George Lusty recently 
conducted special services there and Noy. 13 a 
church of twelve members was organized—the only 
church in the place. The schoolhouse in which the 
services were held was sadly in need of repairs. The 
church has raised money to do this and its prospects 
are encouraging. 

Florida. 

The most southerly Congregational church in the 
United States is at Key West, Rey. 0. W. Fraser, 
pastor. It was organized last July with a member- 
ship of thirty and has increased to over fifty, with a 
bright outlook for the future. A church building is 
to be erected soon. 


LAKE STATES. 

f Ohio. 

The Congregational and Disciple churches of 
Chagrin Falls fur some months have been seeking a 
plan of union. As preliminary they are meeting 
together for all services through November and 
December in the Congregational house of worship. 
President Zollars of Hiram College and the Con- 
gregational pastor, Rey. T. E. Lewis, preach on 
- alternate Sundays. The Lord’s Supper is observed 
every Sunday. Any who may unite with the com- 
bined churches within these two months choose to 
which church they will go in case the two do not 
become one. Eight years ago the Bible Christian 
church of the place became part of the Congrega- 
tional church. Now the Congregational church is 
much stronger than the Disciple and it is agreed 
that its building will be the permanent home of the 
new organization, if such there be. 

The churches of Springfield have appointed a 
committee of eight persons, a portion of them busi- 
ness and professional men, to make arrangements 
for a series of evangelistic meetings to be held under 
the auspices of Rev. J. W. Chapman, D. D., late of 
the Bethany Church, Philadelphia, to begin Feb. 14, 
1893, and to continue as long as deemed advisable. 
The Y.M.C.A., which has now over 1,000 active and 
associate members, will co-operate with the churches 
of various denominations in carrying on this work. 

The churches which haye for twenty-three years 
been associated as the Trumbull and Mahoning Con- 
ference have voted to dissolve this relation and to 
become associated with Puritan and Grand River 
Conferences. Thenewarrangement is part of a plan 
‘recommended by 4 committee of the State Associa- 
tion. On recommendation of the same committee 
Brighton Church was recently dismissed from Cleve- 
land Conference to Medina Conference. Two years 
‘ago Medina Conference was greatly strengthened 
by receiving several strong churches from Cleveland 
Conference, among them Wellington and Oberlin 
Second. Other important changes are in prospect, 
with the aim of bringing strong and weak churches 
into closer and more helpful.relations and adjusting 
conference lines to present railroad connections. 


Rev. J. W. Malcolm of the First Church finds a 
cordial welcome in Cleveland. Both morning and 
evening congregations are largely increased. The 
main part of the church building will be pushed to 
completion early in the coming year.—Pilgrim 
Church has so many applications for admission 
to its new Boys’ Brigade that it has enlarged the 
limit to forty. An equipment, including uniforms 
and guns, is provided at a cost of $400, which has 
been raised with enthusiastic promptness. Military 
drill meeting is held every Wednesday evening. 
Saturday evening the brigade gathers for social and 
literary work and Sunday afternoon for Bible study. 
Each member of the brigade takes a pledge to attend 
church once every Sunday and the drill meeting and 
Bible class and to abstain from the use of intoxi- 
cating liquor, tobacco and profane and vulgar lan- 
guage. The average age of the boys is about sixteen 
years. A chapter of the Brotherhood of. Andrew 
and Philip has been organized among the young men 
of this church with twenty charter members and 
the pastor, Rev. C. S. Mills, as president. 


THE WEST. 
Towa. 

The church in Muscatine has added $300 to the 
salary of its pastor, Rey. F. T. Lee, as he enters upon 
his second year.—During the past six months the 
women of the Gowrie church have raised over $500 
for the new parsonage.—The church in Sheldon, 
Rey. G. L. Hanscomb, pastor, has enlarged its house 
of worship, introduced electric lights and made 
other improvements at a cost of about $600. 


Minnesota. 

The work of Plymouth Church, St. Paul, has been 
strengthened recently by the organization of a care- 
fully selected chorus choir and the employment of 
Miss Hale, an Oberlin graduate, to assist Dr. Heath, 
especially in pastoral work among the unchurched 
families in the down-town district.——The walls of 
Park Church are now completed and the entire 
building is promised for dedication in March. 

The church in Big Lake has received a communion 
service from the Good Templars of that place.—— 
The church of seven members in Lake Park is 
building a little meeting house twenty-four by forty 
feet. 

Rey. J. A. Stemen has commenced work under fa- 
vorable auspices at Como Avenue Church, Minne- 
apolis, and with increasing congregations.— Beth- 
any Church welcomed its new pastor, Rey. H. G. 
Cooley, Nov. 13. This part of the city is developing 
on account of the coming in of manufacturing en- 
terprises and the church is entering upon its work 
with new vigor.—Park Avenue Church reports 527 
members, seventy-three haying been received dur- 
ing the year, and three Endeavor Societies, senior, 
intermediate and junior, all flourishing.—At the 
Minister’s Meeting, Noy. 14, Rey. R. T. Cross read a 
paper by request upon Spiritual Mindedness and 
How the Minister May Obtain It. There was a deep 
and tender interest. All the Congregational pastors 
were present. KHxtensive preparations are being 
made for the coming of Evangelist B. Fay Mills in 
March and there is much prayer for an awakening, 


Kansas. 

The meeting of the Northern Association held at 
Sabetha, Oct. 25, 26, was of unusual interest. State 
self-support in 1900 was discussed, eliciting warm 
approval of the plan and developing practical sug- 
gestions. The reports from the delegates to the Na- 
tional Council, the woman’s missionary hour and 
the consideration of the topics How Souls Are Won, 
Work for Christ in a Great City, A Study of Paul 
and Improved Line of Instruction in Sunday School 
Work also gave pleasure and profit to the sessions. 

The calls from the churches for the help of a mis. 
sionary evangelist this fall are numerous and press- 
ing. 

The young church at Powhattan is pushing its 
work vigorously. A Y. P. S. C. BE. and a class for 
weekly Bible study have been organized. Some of 
the material for building a house of worship is al- 
ready on the ground. 

Nebraska. 

The Park Place Church, Omaha, has just consum- 
mated a movement which has been in contemplation 
for some time, namely, the movement of its work to 
a new location. The embarrassments connected 
with the debt on the old church property were such 
that it seemed difficult to make headway. A large 
private house has been secured on Lowe Avenue, in 
a good residence part of the city; the lower part of 
the house is used for worship and the pastor, Rev. 
W. J. Paske, lives in the secondstory. Itis expected 
that a lot will be purchased and a building erected 
in the spring. 

The meeting in Omaha, Nov. 14, for the organiza- 
tion of a Congregational club was a decided success. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society of St. Mary’s Avenue 
Church, in whose house the meeting was held, gave 
a fine banquet at which 200 persons sat down. The 
chief address was made by Prof. Graham Taylor of 
Chicago Seminary on Social Christianity. Brief ad- 
dresses were made also by Rey. Messrs. John Power, 
J. J. Parker, Prof. F. L. Ferguson and Professor 
Hughes of Tabor College. Steps were taken for a 


permanent organization. Vigorous preparations 
are in progress for the Mills meetings, which are to 
begin Dec. 10, and in Lincoln for the union mee¢- 
ings, beginning the same date, under the lead of 
Rey. Dr, Chapman of Philadelphia. 

The church at Gloversville lost its house of wor- 
ship by fire Nov. 6. Some ashes emptied near the 
building caught in the hay and before anything 
could be done to check the fire the house was a mass 
of flames. The organ and seats were removed. The 
insurance company in which the house was insured 
had failed only a little while before. 

Evangelist Billings with his singer, Prof. N. L. 
Byers, is holding special services with the church at 
Friend with promise of good results. Rey. C. B. 
Fellows, formerly pastor of the church at Stanton, 
now devoting himself to evangelistic work, is assist- 
ing Rey. J. W. Hardy at Bloomfield. 

The churches at Havelock, Spencer, Palisade, Ur- 
bana and Hildredth are pushing their church build- 
ings with the utmost dispatch to have them com- 
pleted before winter sets in. 


South Dakota. 

Father Seccombe, pastor of the church at Spring- 
field, though now in the forty-third year of his min- 
istry, drives twenty-five miles across the prairies 
each Sunday with Mrs. Seccombe to keep his vari- 
ous appointments. His work is reaching the for- 
eign immigrants also. Of the latest additions to 
the Springfield church two were Norwegians and 
one a German, who come eight miles to attend 
church. 

Extreme prostration has finally compelled Rev 
W.G. Dickinson to lay aside for a time the super- 
intendency of home missions in South Dakota and 
seek for recovery in complete rest and change of 
scene. Hoping for this result the members of the 
State home missionary committee have decided to 
share the work among themselves for a few months, 
Rev. W. H. Thrall attending to the general corre- 
spondence and looking after the special needs of 
the Northern Association, Rey. W. B. Hubbard be- 
ing responsible for the Central and Plankinton As- 
sociations and Rey. W. A. Lyman for the Yankton 
Association. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


ARMES, Arza H., of Franconia, N. H., to Farmington. 
BIE TORD, Thomas, of Branford, Ct., to Springfield, 
t. 
COOLEY, Harvey G., of Monticello, 
Ch., Minneapolis. Accepts. 
CRANE, Henry C., of Everett, Mass., to Pepperell. Ac- 
cepts. 
EVANS, John L., of Yale Seminary, to Northford, Ct. 
FISK, Pliny H., of New Richland, Minn., to Graceville. 
Accepts, 
pee nee Isaac J. (U. B.), of Crawford, Neb., to Silver 
reek. 
GARVER, Leonard (Pres.), to Grass Valley, Cal. Ac- 


Minn., to Bethany 


cepts. 
GATES, Charles §., accepts call to Buxton, Me. 
GRIFFITHS, J. A., of Braintree, Vt., to Welsh Ch., Rad- 
nor, O., for six months. Accepts, 
HENRY, Miss Emma K. (evangelist), to Cincinnati, Io. 
HICKS, Lewis W., of Denison, Tex., to Wellesley, Mass. 
LOCHRIDGE, George C., of Seneca, Kan., to MePherson. 
nee John M., to Steilacoom and Lakeview, Wn. 
Accepts. 
LYMAN, Albert T., of Elk Point, S. D., to Wakonda. 
eet 
OBERHAUS, Herman F, A., late of Oberlin Seminary, 
to Grand Island, N. Y. Accepts. 
OLNEY, C. M., to Homer, N. Y., for one year. Accepts. 
PALMER, William §., of Norwich, Ct., to Lebanon. Ac- 


cepts. 

PARRISH, George R., of Mattoon, Ill., to Constantine 
Mich. Accepts. 

PILLSBURY, John P., assistant pastor of Maverick Ch. 
East Boston, Mass., to Newport, N. H. 

POWELL, E. A. (M. E.), to Correctionville, Io. 

SCHOPPH, W. Gleason, accepts call to 
deford, Me. 

SEVIER, S. S., to Selma, Ala. Accepts. i 

SHEAR, Charles B., of Bowling Green, O., to Second 
Ch., Marietta, Lawrence and Stanleyville. 

SMITH, Jonathan G., of New Duluth, Minn., to Crooks- 
to 


mn. 
SMITH, J. G. (Pres.), accepts call to Appleton, Minn.’ 
SNELL, Charles Y., accepts call to Hillsboro, ND. | 
THOMAS, David L., to Lone Rock and Bear Valley, Wis. 
ecepts. 
TRUE, Robert F., of Center Harbor, N.H., to Ballard: 
vale, Mass., and Brookline, N. H. 
YOUNG, Arthur G., to Forman, N.D. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BARKER, Thomas W., 0. Nov. 15, Gowrie, Io. Sermon 

by Rev. E. 8. Carr; other parts by Rev. Messrs. D. G. 

ouker, W. H. Stubbins, Francis Fawkes, D. D. Tib- 
bitts and T. O. Douglass. 

HANNA, Thomas, o. and i. Nov. 4, Black Diamond, Cal. 
Sermon and prayer by Rev. C. Ww. Hill; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. W. H. Robinson, Frederick Flawith and 
H. E. Jewett. 

LOBA, J. F., i. Noy. 17, Evanston, Ill. 
F. W. Gunsaulus, D. D.; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
F. W. Fisk, D. D., H. N. Hoyt, D. D., C. L. Morgan and 

N. D. Hillis, D. D. 


SODERHOLM, Henry, o. and 7. Nov. 18, Swedish Eman- 
uel Ch., New Haven, Ct. Sermon by Rey. I. CG. Me- 
serve; other parts by Rev. Messrs. W. J. Mutch, W. W. 
McLane, D. D., E. G. Hjerpe and G. Wiberg. 

VAN DYKE, Paul, ¢. Nov. 19, Edwards Ch. Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Henr x 


Accepts. 
Second Ch., Bid- 


Sermon by Rey. 


Van vis DID. s 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. N. B. Remick, D. D., E. G. 
Cobb, oh G. Selden, H. T. Rose and E, A. Reed 
Resignations. 


ARMS, William F., Terryville, Ct. 

BELFRY, William’T., Bedford, Mich. 

CORWIN, Charles L., Salem, Ore. 

EMMONS, Abram S., Morrisville, 
to Pulaski. 

GREENLEES, Charles A., Nickerson, Kan. 

McPHERSON, James, Chowen, Minn. 

NESBIT, David K., First Ch., Peoria, Ill. 

VARNER, S. W., Lamberton, Springfield and Walnut 
Grove, Minn, 


N.Y., to accept call 
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Churches Organized. 


MT. VERNON, N.Y. Recognized Nov. 3. 
members. 
PIONEER, Tenn., Nov. 13. Twelve members. 


Twenty-three 


WASHINGTON DEPOT, Ct. (Swedish). Recognized 
Noy. 18. Forty-four members. 
Miscellaneous. 


BATTEY, Richard H., who has recently closed his 
work at Crookston, Minn., for the present is continu- 
ing m charge of a religious paper devoted to the in- 
terest of the Red River Valley. 

BETTS, Eben M., of Minneapolis, Minn., who has been 
connected with the work of raising the endowment of 
Chieago Seminary, has accepted the financial agency 
of Yankton College and entered upon his work. 

DAVIS, Hardin, not Hiram, was ordained over the 
church in Mattoon, instead of Anna, Il, _ 

DAY, Charles O., of Brattleboro, Vt., was given Brown- 
ing’s Life and Works and twelve volumes of Ruskin’s 
works by the Fortnightly Club, which he organized. 

FLICKINGER, D. K., formerly missionary bishop of 
the United Brethren Church, supplies at Fitchville, 
North Fairfield and Greenfield, O. fi 

FULLERTON, Bradford M., of Waltham, Mass., is suf- 
fieiently improved in health since his return home to 
ride out daily. It will be necessary for him to take 
several months’ rest before taking up active duties. 

LYONS, E. C. (lay), has begun work with the churches 
in Bethany and Triumph, Minn. 

PAKKER, William W., of West Boylston, Mass., has 
heen engaged to SSenry the church in Oakham, taking 
the place of Rev. H. P. LEONARD, who for four 
isonths has been unable to preach. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot Conf. Tot. 
Adams, Mass., 15 19 Park Avenue, 2 6: 
Austinburg, O., 4 9 Plymouth, — 12 
Brooklyn Village, O.,— 8 Monticello, Ind., — 6 
Camden, Me., — 3 Northfield, Minn., 4 
Cedar Rapids, Io., 4 8 Oakland, Cal., Pil- 
Charles City, Io., As 7: grim, Toh: 
Cleveland, O., Hough Old Orehard, Mo., 5 5 
Avenue, 1 5 Park Ridge, Ill, 35 
Pilgrim, 4 19 Princeton, 011., 8 
Clinton, Ct., ' 3 6 Quincy, Mass., 2 <9 
Cooksville, Wis., 9 9 Ravenna, O., — 6 
Copperopolis, Cal., 3 .4 Redlands, Cal.. 1G} 
Cortland, By fn 6 5 12 Rye, N-H., 8) 38) 
Creston Io., Pilgrim, 6 6 Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Denver, Col., Boule- Phillips, — 10 11 
vard, — 10 San Francisco, Cal., 
First, 3 10 First, 12 25 
Park Avenue, — 9 Olivet, 14 15 
Downer’s Grove, Il., 4 9 Pilgrim, md 
Eagle Grove, Io., — 3 San José, Cal., 23 28 
Freedom, S. D., 4 4 Sedalia, Mo., Second,— 6 
Galesburg, Mich., 2 3 Shelby, Mich., 17 
Gardiner, Me., 4 4 Sheldon, lo., Woe 
Golden Gate, Cal., — 4 Sonoma, Cal., 5 10 
Grand Forks, N.D., — 3 South Manchester, Ct., PG 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Springfield,Mo.,First,— 8 
Park (additional), — 5 pene S. D., 5 5 
Hartford, Ct., Fourth,11 13 St. Louis, Mo., Hope, 2 13 
Windsor Avenue, 3 3 St. Paul, Minn., Park,— 1é 
Hinesburgh, Vt., 2 3 Stillwater, Minn., == Ae 
Wini, Ill., 1 3 Stockton, Cal., 8 5 
Janesville, Wis.. 1 4 Stratford, Ct., 3 11 
Lansing, Mich., Plym- Thornton. R.L, ¥ 3.3 
outh Branch, — 4 Watertown, N.Y., — 18 
Lewiston,Me.,Pine St.,4 6 Wells, Io., 9 9 
Ludlow Center, Mass.,3 38 Willsburg, Ore., — 18 
Lyndon, Ill., — 8 Wolfboro, N.H., 45 
adison, Minn., — 8 Woodford, Me., _ 6 7 
Madison, Wis., — 9 Worcester, Mass., Sum- 
Medina, O., 2 6 mer Street, 8 
Minneapolis, Minn., Eighteen churches 
Lowry Hill, 23 with two or less, 20 32 


Conf. 253; Tot. 601. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 13,891; Tot., 25,792. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The New Hampshire Sunday school workers held 
a profitable and enthusiastic convention at Exeter 
Noy. 9-11, with addresses by Dr. R. R. Meredith, 
Rey. J. M. Dutton, Miss Lucy Wheelock, Miss 
Bertha Vella and others. There is now in every 
county a Sunday school organization. The 510 
schools in the State reported 52,030 teachers and 
pupils with an average attendance of 29,383. Last 
year 1,012 persons came from the Sunday school into 
church membership. Mr. John G. Lane gave an 
account of a month of missionary work in Coos 
County and showed the advantage of continuing 
work in all the counties of the State. The amount 
raised and pledged by the convention for the under- 
taking was about $575. A good sized delegation was 
chosen to represent the State at the International 
and World’s Convention in St. Louis next summer. 

The annual ingathering of the Bible Readers’ 
Home in Cleveland was held Thursday afternoon 
and evening, Nov. 17. Addresses were made by 
Prof. C. F. Olney and Rev. D. W. Shaw. Efficient 
and thorough training is given for Bible reading 
and visitation among English-speaking people in 
our cities as well as among Bohemians and Poles. 
The school is entirely dependent upon special vol- 
untary gifts, as it has no endowment and it is just 
now in urgent need of funds. 

Cleveland has just entertained the annual conven- 
tion of the National Non-partisan W.C.T.U. Rep- 
resentatives were present from seven States, includ- 
ing Maine and California. Mrs. Ellen J. Phinney, 
the efficient president, is a well-known Cleveland 


Congregationalist. 
ae 


TOPICS AND READINGS. 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, 


Nov. 2i-Dec. 3. THE MISSIONARY MOTIVE. Isa, 61: 
1-3; 1 Cor. 9: 16-23; Phil. 1: 8-21. (See editorial article, 
age A487. \ 
“i age Be C.E. Dee. 4-10. Everyday Mercies. Acts 14: 


17; Deut, 28: 2-8. (See editorial article, page 502.) 

DAILY BIBLE READINGS, Novy. 27-Dec. 3. 
S. Luke 12: 1-23. W. Ps, 23, 30. 
ai. Phil. 4. T. Ps. 9. 
3. 2 Cor. 9. F.. Ps. 121, 125. 

S. Job. 22: 21-30; 23: 1-12. 
TOPICS and READINGS from ‘ The Congregation- 

alist’? HANDBOOK FOK 1892; 100 copies $1.25, 


-established an enviab. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 


Rey. PR. B. Davis presided in Pilgrim Hall last 
Monday morning and Rev. Dr. Hazen led in prayer. 
The Sunday Protective League was tbe topic, and 
several interesting and effective addresses were 
made. The president, Mr. C. B. Botsford, said that 
watchfulness, patience and labor were necessary to 
check growing desecration of the Sabbath. He 
thought railroad corporations were among the chief 
offenders. Ministers should work as leaders in en- 
forcing righteous laws. Hon. £lijah A. Morse de- 
clared his hope and his belief that the movement to 
induce Congress to repeal its vote on the Sunday 
closing of the World’s Fair would not succeed. The 
Southern people believe in the Sabbath and Southern 
representatives can be relied on to resist the move- 
ment for repeal. 

Rey. F. S. Hatch of Monson made an exceedingly 
practical address describing the success of the effort 
in Connecticut to restrict the running of Sunday 
trains and pointing out the methods by which that 
success was won. President E. H. Capen of Tufts 
College and Rey. Dr. A. J. Gordon eloquently urged 
that Christians should work not as Calvinists or 
Arminians but as humanitarians for the preserva- 
tion of Sunday rest. Thereismuch bitterness against 
Christian people because they are supposed to be 
somehow responsible for the burdens of Sunday 
work laid on laboring men. We must not disdain 
their help and we must help them. 


Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


COSSAR—WILLIAMS—In Vermontville, Mich., Nov. 1, 
Rev. A. O. Cossar and Mrs. Sara B. Williams. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


CHAMBERLIN—In Westboro, Oct. 20, Sarah A., wife 
of Austin L. Chamberlin, aged 62 yrs.,3mos. “ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord.” 

DEWEY—In Bernardston, Noy. 18, Joel N. Dewey, for 
forty-five years a member of the Congregational 
church, aged 77 yrs., 6 mos. 

HALL—Im Omaha, Neb., George W. Hall, tormerly of 
Roxbury, Mass.;son of the late Samuel W. Hall, aged 
57 yrs. 

HILL—Im Albany, N. Y.. Noy. 12, Elizabeth Lee Hill, 
formerly of Old Lyme, Ct., aged 87 yrs. 

JOHNSON—Im Newton, Noy. 17, at the Cottage Hos- 
pital, Adelia Porter, widow of Johu Q. A. Johnson 
and daughter of Rey. Cyrus Mann, formerly of West- 
minster, aged 66. yrs. 

LYMAN—In Riverside, Cal., Oct. 30, Maria L., wife of 
Rev. George Lyman, aged 69 yrs. 

PARSONS—In Easthampton, Nov. 7, Herbert Sidne 
only son of Deacon Lucius E, Parsons, aged 25 yrs.. ti 
mos. He was a prominent member of the First Church 

“and was actively engaged in the Young People’s So- 
ciety. 

PILLSBURY—In Worcester, Novy. 19, at the residence 
of her daughter, Mrs. J. H. Rollins, Mrs. Martha C., 
widow of the late Harrison Pillsbury of Canaan, N. H., 
in her 86th year. 

ROLLINS—Im Penacook, N. H., Nov. 9, of apoplexy, Mar- 
tha B. Horne, widow of John §. Rollins, aged 79 yrs. 
SEYMOUR—In Rootstown. O., Oct. 18, Mary A., widow 

of the late Erastus Seymour, aged 81 yrs. 

STETSON—In East Sumner, Me., Nov. 1, Deacon Seth 
Sturtevant Stetson, aged 85 yrs. 

STINSON—In Woolwich, Me., Nov. 1, Miss Ruth E. 
Stinson, aged 38 yrs., formerly connected with the 
A. M. A. 

TAYLOR—Im Chelsea, Nov. 17, Eliza James, widow of 
the late John Taylor, aged 85 yrs., 3 mos. 


CYRUS NEWHALL 


Died in Hinsdale, N. H., Noy. 1, aged peaslk eighty-two 
years. He has been an active and a faithful member of 
the Congregational church over sixty years and a con- 
stant attendant of all the means of grace. He was a 
man of sterling qualities, of firm religious character 
and, having from his youth given much study to the 
Bible, he had a strong and simple faith in its doctrines 
and teachings. A good man has gone to his reward. 
B. M. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (ewht words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wnsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Rev. H. K. Craig is ready to supply pulpits during 
the winter when desired. Address, Falmouth, Mass. 


The address of John Allender is 121 West Divinity 
Hall, New Haven, Ct. 


To Let, four miles north of Boston, on horse car 
line, partially furnished house, with seven chambers 
besides those owner—widow, who wishes board part of 
time—reta’ns. Also small stable. Neat, responsible, 
energetic American woman or man and wite preferred. 
Address, with reference, X., Congregationalist office. 


ARE THEY MONOPOLISTS ?—Several times during the 
past two years astonishing offers have been made by 
the large advertisers, the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., who 
have been before the DOE a long time and who have 

I e reputation for their liberality 
and fair dealing with their patrons. Last year they 
offered a Brass Piano Lamp on very liberal terms; this can 
still be had. Next they make the offer of a Chautauqua 
Desk, both beautiful and useful. Now an elegant Pitts- 
burgh Onyx Banquet Lamp, made especially for them by 
the Pittsburgh Brass Co. Any one of these articles and 
a box of Sweet Home Soap at a price within the reach of 
all. This company have always made many homes happy 
at Yuletide. his year all their previous efforts are 
eclipsed. They fully describe this liberal offer in their 
large advertisement on our last page. 


CALENDAR. 
National Prison Congress, Baltimore, Dec. 3-8. 
National University Extension Conference, Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 29, 30. 


Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 


ure inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Noy. 28, 
10 A.M. Home Missionary Monday. Speakers, Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D. D., Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Rev. 
C. H. Richards, D. D., Rev. W. G. Puddefoot. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions. every Friday at 1] A. M. 

MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, City 
Hall, Springfield, Nov. 25, 26. 

HAMPSHIRE East ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Dec. 6, 10 
A.M. 

ANNUAL MEETING, Worcester County Branch W. B. 
M., Union Church, Worcester, Dec. 1. Dr. Pauline Root 
of Madura will address the meeting and papers of inter- 
est will be given. : 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVEN- 
TION, Pilgrim Church, Worcester, Nov. 29.30. Opening 
session on Tuesday evening, with addresses by Rey. Dr. 
J. L. Hurlbut and B. F. Jacobs. Each Sunday school in 
the State is entitled to send pastor, superintendent and 
three delegates. Reduced rates on railroads and at 
hotels on application to J. N. Dummer, 5) Bromfield 
Street, Boston. 

CHURCHES wishing to secure supplies, candidates, 
evangelists or missionaries may apply to the Evangelistic 
Association of New England, J. E. Gray, Secretary, 7 
Tremont Place, Boston. Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rey. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOcIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to4. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E, 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
WE 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So. 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D.. Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. William HH. Hubbard. 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Il. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. Mr. George M. Herrick, 
Field Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in- 
Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SociETy.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field_Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Seere- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; hs. Law- 
rence Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, 
Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, YM. GA. Building. _Dona-~ 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
ees Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 


A cream of tartar baking powder, 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Leport. ‘ 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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“THE JUSTICE OF GOD.” 


It is sometimes alleged that this new life, 
which the revelation of God’s suffering for 
man, of vicarious redemption, of our free- 
dom to enter into the enjoyment of that 
which we have not earned for ourselves, of 
our obligation to suffer on behalf of those 
who have established no individual claim 
upon our self-denial, dissipates altogether 
the old meaning of “‘ justice,’’ and dissolves 
those rigid, natural laws of reward and pun- 
ishment, of debt and expiation, which con- 
stituted the great landmarks and glory of 
natural jaw in the ethics of the Gentile con- 
science. That arises from a grand miscon- 
ception of the Christian doctrine of vicarious 
redemption. It is quite true that the ‘ jus- 
tice” of God, when illumined by revelation, 
seems, to overrule, and in some directions 
even to extinguish, those narrow concep- 
tions of what ‘‘ we owe to ourselves”’ and 
what others owe to us, which were the great 
landmarks of heathen morality. Butso does 
the *‘justice’’ of man, when illumined by 
the experience of maturity, seem to over- 
rule, and in some directions even to ex- 
tinguish, those narrow conceptions which 
children entertain of what they owe to them- 
selves and what othersowe tothem. Justice 
is eminently a conception which is widened, 
and indeed transformed, under the influence 
of experience. ... ; 

In a word, the infinite mind which can 
foresee and ordain the course of the centu- 
ries, the infinite mind which accepts limita- 
tion and grief and suffering for itself rather 
than abandon man to the natural conse- 
quences of his own sins, is an infinitely bet- 
ter judge of what men may gain by their 
troubles and what they may lose by their joys 
than any human being in the pride of his 
abstract ideas of justice possibly can be. 
The new awakening power exerted over the 
deeper nature by suffering on behalf of 
others is so great and unexpected that it is 
impossible to say of any loss that it may not 
prove a mighty gain, and not only a mighty 
gain for the apparent loser but for all who 
share with him the same moral atmosphere. 
—R. H. Hutton. 


pb deeds a 

A grain of glory mixed with humbleness 

Cures both a fever and lethargicness. 
—George Herbert. 


PURE Foop IN ConGRESS.—The act of Congress 
authorizing the examination of the baking powders 
has resulted in a most unprecedented compliment to 
the Royal Baking Powder. The tests were made in 
the Government Laboratory at Washington, and the 
official report shows that the Royal is superior to all 
others in leavening strength, being over thirty per 
cent. above the average. The report also shows the 
purity of the Royal Powder and the wholesomeness 
of its ingredients. Thisis probably the highest com- 
pliment of an official character ever paid to a pro- 
prietary article, though no more than the great army 
of baking powder consumers would expect in behalf 
oftheir old friend and favorite. The result of the 


official examination, as thus determined, will, of 
course, make the “‘ Royal” the standard for Govern- 
ment purchases. 
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of Piqua, O., says the Phy- 
sicians are Astonished, 
and look at her like one 


Raised from the Dead 


Long and Terribie Illness 
from Blood Poisoning 


Completely Cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

Mrs. Mary E. O’Fallon, a very intelligent 
lady of Piqua, Ohio, was poisoned while as- 
sisting physicians at an autopsy 5 years ago, 
and soon terrible wlcers broke out on her 
head, arms, tongue and throat. Her hair all 
came out. She weighed but 78 lbs., and saw 
no prospect of help. At last she began to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and at once im- 
proved; could soon get out of bed and walk. 
She says: ‘I became perfectly cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


andam now a well woman. I weigh 128 lbs., 
eat well and do the work for a large family. 
My case seems a wonderful recovery and 
physicians look at me in astonishment, as 
almost like one raised from the dead.» 


HOOD’S PILLS should be in every family 
medicine chest. Once used, always preferred. 


MECHANICS FAIR. 


Mechanics Building, Boston, 
OCT. 5 to DEC. 3. DAILY, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Machinery in Operation. 
Grand Electrical Exhibit. 
Band and Organ Concerts. 
Free Cooking Lectures Daily. 
Spacious Art Galleries. 


Admission, - - 25 Cents. 


GAZE’S TOURS. 


ITALY, EGYPT, THE NILE, 
HOLY LAND. 


Personally conducted parties leave 

New York about every 4 weeks by 

one of the North German Lloyd or Hamburg American 

express steamers, via Gibraltar, to Genoa and Naples, 

and returning via England and Scotland. ALL EX- 

PENSES included, $450 and up. Send 6c. postage for 
Gazette. W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 

201 Washington St. (opp, State), Boston. 


BUSINESS 
DAYS 
FROM CHICAGO To 


PORTLAND 


SOLID 


VESTIBULED = —S&&—~— 


TRAINS of Palace Sleeping Cars 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
Superb Dining Cars. 


MANY HOURS THE 


QUICKEST TIME TO 
OREGON, WASHINGTON 
and PUGET SOUND POINTS. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and full 
information, or address W. A. THRALL, 
Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western R’y, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Parties willleave Boston January 17 and Feb- 
ruary % for Two Grand Tours of 75 Days through the 
Southern States, 


MEXIGO ano 
CALIFORNIA. 


Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, Gal- 
veston and San Antonio. ran 

Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
other places of historic and picturesque interest in Mex- 
ico, including Eight Days in the City of Mexico, a 
Four Days’ Trip over the Vera Cruz Railway, 
and Two Days in Guadalajara. 

In California, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Santa 
Barbara, San Francisco, Monterey, etc., will be visited. 

The return tickets may be used from California on 
Any Regular Train until July, 1893,or with any one of 
Ten Parties under Special Escort with a Choice 
of Four Different Routes. A Week at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition includedif desired. 

Tour of S82 Days through Mexico and Cali- 
fornia,with a Week at the World’s Fair, March7. 

Three Tours of 40 Days to Mexico, omitting 
California: January 17, February 7 and March 7. 

California Excursions: December 8, January 12 
and 17, February 7 and 16 and March 7 and 9. 

The Sandwich Islands: A party willsail from San 
Francisco March 15 for a Seven Weeks’ Tour. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition: Circulars 
describing our Special Trains and the Raymond & Whit- 
comb Grand Hotel will be issued about December 20. 
Applications will be filed on receipt and the circulars 
mailed when ready. 

(= Sena for deseriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 

A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells. steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. inter Sports. Massage, Electri- 
city, all baths and all remedial agents. New Turkish 
and Russian baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey, 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. 


electro-thermal and all hydropathie baths; 


Turkish, Roman, pine, salt, iron, sulphur, 


electricity in all its forms; massage. 


Open fireplaces, sun parlor, electric bells, electric lights in all public rooms, Alder- 
ney milk and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without treatment. 
Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


rf 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The best minds of the country are endeavoring to 
size up the bearing of the recent election upon our 
finances and industries. Now that partisan heat is 
giving way to cool analysis and calm judgment it is 
possible to reflect in this column opinions of some 
value gathered in many quarters. 

The one effect of the election most certain to fol- 
low is uncertainty—uncertainty as to what the new 
administration may intend to do, uncertainty as to 
what it may be able todo. Uncertainty for business 
men means the abandonment of new enterprises 
and the restriction of all operations within the nar- 
rowest limits possible. Already we notice that pro- 
posed enlargements of old mills and constructions 
of new mills are likely to be postponed for a season, 
and the effort is already making in those branches 
of trade where tariff legislation has been of special 
value to reduce stocks of goods. A hand to mouth 
policy must be pursued in all those industries which 
are to any extent dependent upon the protective 
tariff for their maintenance. It is a circumstance 
for congratulation that no evidence has thus far ac- 
cumulated of any intention or necessity to postpone 
those advances in wages reports of which have of 
late been refreshingly frequent. On the contrary, 
the rumors of such advances have been as numerous 
since as before the election. 

The stock markets have been weak, a circum- 
stance of no particular significance. Indeed, such 
weakness as has appeared has by many been looked 
upon as quite artificial and forced. A month more 
must pass before the stock market barometric indi- 
cations may be fully relied upon. 

One result of the restriction of trade which must 
take place and continue until the new tariff legisla- 
tion is outlined will be an easy money market. 
Funds will probably accumulate at the financial 
centers and lend at low rates in the absence of the 
usual urgent demand from general trade. This cir- 
cumstance may be of peculiar importance in event 
of unusual and early exports of gold. 

A hand to mouth sort of business is not of itself 
abad thing. It is conservative business. It is the 
kind of business we have had now for several years. 
It means moderate profits but continued profits. It 
is far better for the country, as a whole, to have a 
Jarge volume of trade conducted conservatively than 
to have a couple of years of boom with a half-dozen 
years following of collapse andruin. We have had 
no boom of late; that fact is a guarantee that not 
even the country’s change of front on the issue of 
protection can result in any panic. 

There are comparatively few lines of trade which 
can in any probability be seriously disturbed by a 
moderate change of tariff. Very little of our busi- 
ness is at all directly dependent on the tariff. In 
New England the great boot and shoe industry is 
practically independent of the tariff. Sois the paper 
industry. The cotton industry gets its raw material 
on a free trade basis already, pays the meanest 
wages of all, yet is doubtless dependent upon some 
degree of protection. It will getlessthan it has had. 
Wool manufacturers will probably get their wool 
free, which should be a great boon to them and with 
a moderate degree of protection on finished goods 
this industry should be launched upon a career of 
unprecedented prosperity. In other sections of the 
country evena less percentage of industry is directly 
dependent on the tariff than in New England. 

It is a fact which will alleviate the consequences 
of any unpleasant changes in the tariff on iron that 
prices of this metal are nearly the lowest on record. 
The great coal monopolists may well anticipate a 
check upon their extortions through the placing of 
coal on the free list, although that change can work 
no harm to any coal mining enterprise in this coun- 
try which does not seek to pay extravagant divi- 
dends on grossly inflated capital. 

Now the Democratic party will probably be con- 
fronted on March 5 next, not with the clear oppor- 
tunity to reduce taxation but with the necessity of 
increasing the national revenue. It is good opinion 
that, because of this necessity, because of the large 
number of protectionists in that party, because of 
the conservatism of Mr. Cleveland, because of the 
impossibility of relaying duties on tea, coffee or 
sugar, the new Congress will content itself with very 
moderate changes in the tariff, excepting that wool, 
coal and iron ore will go on the free list. It is good 
opinion that no congressional action on the tariff 
will be looked for till late in 1893 at the earliest. 

Not alone is tariff legislation to be considered. 
There is currency legislation. There is no doubt 
that financiers in this country and in Europe feel 
every confidence in Mr. Cleveland, while the ob- 
noxious silver law of 1890 may not unlikely be the 
more readily repealed because the Democratic party 
has a measure in favor of state bank currency to 
substitute for that law. English speculators have 
bought our stocks and bonds since election. Just 
why nobody may know. But this buying is our chief 
reliance for averting an early, large and prolonged 
and a most alarming export of our gold. 

Above and beyond all our fears and anxieties is 
the confidence in our country, her men, her re- 
sources and their combined ability to triumph over 
and adjust themselves to any possible legislation. 


“Safe Investments, 
How to 
Make Them ” 


is the title of a little book 
which we publish and 
send free. It is worth 
your reading, even if you 
have only a, hundred 
dollars to place. 


The Provident 
Trust) Comes 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


The Security Corporation 


1ST CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
6% GOLD BONDS. 


INTEREST PAYABLE MAY 1 AND 
NOVEMBER 1, DUE 1911. 


Coupon Bonds of $1,000 each, with privileges of 
Registration at the office of the Trustee, 


THE MANHATTAN TRUST CO. OF N.Y. 
Principal, Interest.and Sinking Fund, Payable in 
Gold. 

LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


The properties of the Security Corporation are leased 
for the term of twenty years, to 
THE NATIONAL CORDAGE CO. 


for a sum sufficient to pay the interest on the entire 
issue of bonds and a yearly sinking fund, payable in 
semi-annual installments, to provide funds adequate 
to entirely extinguish this issue at maturity. Bonds 
purchased for the sinking fund are canceled. 


WE OFFER A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 
THESE BONDS FOR SALE AT A 
PRICE WHICH WILL NET IN- 

VWESTOR 6 1-4 PER CENT. 


BEB. Lb. Smyth & Coa,, 


42 EXCHANCE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


SAFEST oF att INVESTMENTS 
ory 48” BONDS see 
COUNTY eon ieaiees 
Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 
N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 


70 State Street, Boston. 
AEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Paid up (in Cash).......-......-+-+ $2,100,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 1,017,653.25 
INSSOERT 2 Sorc sce setae. csi :0 ae seme Sele eee 17,131,407.06 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL’ BONDS, 
Returning from 3{ to 6 per cent. 


Five Per Cent. CS oO L. D Debentures. 


Valuable Book about Investments sent on 
Application. 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St.. AMSTERDAM, 
PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., BERLIN. 


Mass, Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Per Gent 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


Dividends: 


Authorized Capital - - - - - - $2,000,000 
Capital paid in - - - - - - - = = 1,300,000 
Surplus -- -- =: --:+- + == = 100,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 43 years. 
Paid Dividends of 7%, per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6%, p. a. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


Send to or call at the office for information. 
INVESTMENT 


0 FR EGON« 0 In the United States. 


| Epeee’ growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
eto States in proportion to its size. Wholesale tradg 
1891, $138,127,000; Banking Ca; Pua $15,846,363.00, Buildings 
now under construction, $3, 64,000. 00: We havea plan 
for the employment of éapital in best investments in 
Oseson, in large and small amounts, cash or monthly in- 
stallments of $25 and upwards, absolutely safe and 
markably profitable. Send for full information and 
Banks ankers* references. Euzene D, White & Co.. Portland, Ore 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Resi- 
dence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 
references. 
¥F. J. RODGERS & CO., 
310 East 92d Street, - - Chicago, Ti 


N ET to Investors on First 
Mortgage Iinproved Property 

© Loans. Titles guaranteed. Personal at- 

tention given to every detail. Best ref- 
erences. Sendforsample notes and mortgage 
used Joseph P. Bache,, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


(00% DO YOU WANT TO MAKE IT? 


THE BEST FIELD Fo. 


You can surely dosoinONE YEARin 

O new manufacturing district of St. Pane 

A GREAT CHANCE for investors, large or small. 
maps and full particulars, address, 

wi. on BEGKETT. 510 Chamber of Commeree, St. Paul, "Minn. 


$25.00 | 25% — $31.25. 


DECEMBER FIRST 


Price Will be 


Advanced 25 


Per Cent. 


The first of this month, being the end of our second quarter, we declared and paid 


our second quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. 


ment of 5 per cent., but it was thought best to keep a certain amount as reserve. 


first quarterly dividend was also 3 per cent. 


Our earnings would have justified the pay- 
Our 


We are pleased to report that our work is in a very prosperous condition, that 
Branch Institutes continue to be established and influential friends encourage us on 


every hand. 


Near the close of the first quarter our stockholders voted to retire $400,000 of our 
capital stock. This leaves only $100,000 of active or dividend sharing stock, Of this 


only a small amount remains unsold at the present time and is being rapidly taken. 


We 


have now decided, should any of this stock remain unsold by the first of December, to 
ADVANCE THE’ PRICE OF SHARES 25 PER CENT., or $31.25 per share in place of 
$15 per share, the price at which we are now selling. 

You can readily understand that the present earnings of our stock fully justify this advance in price, 


If you desire to subscribe it will be necessary for you to act promptly. 
To secure stock, payments may be made as heretofore, viz., #5 per share at the time of subscribing, and 


the balance on the same terms monthly thereafter. 
ll remittances sent to secure ah 


ares will be promptly returned should shares be already sold. ‘ Address 


NATIONAL BICHLORIDE OF GOLD CO., 


19 to 21 Quincy St., 
CHICAGO,. ILL. 
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ETHICS’ DEBT TO SCIENCE. 


To the ideal Christian conscience there is 
but one consideration and that is the truth, 
the exact, the specific, the naked truth. 
Preconceived ideas, which are not authen- 
ticated, are as nothing before an ideal scien- 
tific mind; simple fact, simple truth, what- 
ever may be its relations to our being, what- 
ever may be its relation to our former con- 
ception of things, is alone reverenced be- 
cyuse if this truth bea part of the truth of 
the constitution of God it is sacred truth 
and it cannot be put aside even though its 
acceptation may demolish all our precon- 
ceived ideas and all our prior views. This 
introduction of supreme subserviency to 
truth is the characteristic of scientific inves- 
tigation and is, I think, perhaps its greatest, 
its most efficient, its most permeating con- 
tribution to the ethics of our day.—Prof. 
T. C. Chamberlain, Chicago University. 


es SS. 


CLUBBING RATES, ~ 

For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The post- 
age is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed, 


The Oontury Magazine........6.sceccseedesecsscees $3.60 
Harper’s Magazine... ae 30 
Atlantic Monthly... 
Scribner’s Magazine. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
American Agriculturist. 


Harper’s DAO Upeeeise sta teiabih cis Notes hain cto sistas eens 3.25 

i RAZ eRe averse octane) kvasaistasaie <Miosiesc cio pers 3.25 
Public Opinion.......... 2.50 
Harper’s Young People. . 1.60 
St. Nicholass.......... 2.60 
Pdr EP Neer AI COt ae te stalats ohslas aio ois his swlnce a'ueele deve 'e cig 2.00 
ROUT OMOS stefan Lcd rc cisicais acres clase eis ssineelacalcate 1.30 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly to 
the various offices, and our responsibility in the matter 
then ceases. 


’ MESSRS. VANDUZEN & TIFT report.a constantly 
growing demand for their Chimes, Bells and Peals. 
They are nowat work casting ten Chimes and Peals, 
aggregating 60,000 lbs. (exclusive of hangings), des- 
tined, respectively, for the following places, viz.: 
Duluth, Minn.; Camp Washington, O.; Menominee, 
Mich.; South Chicago, Il!.; Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Cleveland, O.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Randolph, O.; 
Manistee, Mich. 


AYER’S 


Hygienic COFFEE. 


A Health Drink, Nerve & Brain Food. 


Contains all the elements one’s system requires. 


Prepared by M. S. AWER, of Boston, 
A Vegetarian for many years. 


Price, 20 Cents per Pound. 


Directions. Prepare the same as Coffee, using not more 
than two-thirds as much for same amount of water, or 
one table-spoonful for two large cups. 

Follow the directions and you will use no other. 

LEADING GROCERS SELL IT. 


Send for book on “ Diet Reform,” price 15 cents. 


M.S. AYER, 191 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


A Dish CoLLAR.—Ingenuity is always busy with 
little devices to ornament the dinner table. The 
latest novelty is a corrugated paper collar to cover 
the burnt edges of pudding dishes. It will fit any 
size and make pretty for the table the dish that 
comes hot from the oven. These collars may be ob- 
tained of Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 120 Franklin 
Street. 


A TuIné WortTH KNOWING.—Our readers may be 
interested to know that Paine’s Furniture Company, 
48 Canal St.,are now offering for sale special desks 
designed for special uses. In another column ap- 
pears an engraving of a collector’s or naturalist’s 
desk. They have also physicians’ desks, authors’ 
desks and many ingenious private patterns. 


WHEN good Columbus stood the. ege on end, to 
show 

What one could do, if one only knew how, 

The lesson by mankind had been more aptly taken 

If, in conclusion, he had fried the egg, to eat with 
“FERRIS” BACON, 

Ask your grocer for the “FERRIS” DELICIOUS 
BACON. 


TopAY Hood’s Sarsaparilla stands at the head in the 
medicine world, admired in prosperity and envied in 
merit by thousands of would-be competitors. It has a 
Jarger sale than any other medicine. Such success 
could not be won without positive merit. 


Hoopb’s PILLS cure constipation by restoring the peri- 
Staltic action of the alimentary canal. They are the 
best family cathartic. 5 


Collars for Baking Dishes. 


Just received, a movelty of corru- 
gated paper to dress China Pudding 
and Escalloped Dishes which come 


from the, oven with burmed edge; 
this appliance renders the dish pre- 
sentable for the table. 

Fits amy size nappie. 

Price 50 cents per dozen. 


JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


120 FRANKLIN. 
be read by every one sent free. 


LUNG © 


J.C. HENRY, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Defaulted Western Mortgages 
BOUGHT. 


H. G. CANDEE, 81 Clark Street, 
NEW HAVEN, CT, 


TACOMA c--. SOUND LOTS ONLY $50 TO $200 
METROPOLIS, Yonthly Payments, $5 to $15, 
PAYS MUCH BETTER TIMAN SAVINGS BANKS, 
Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH. 

For School chil- 


CRIBBLING PAPER dren, Business and 


; Literary Men and others. About 5x8 inches in 
size. For use with a pencil. Price 10 cents per 
pound, Also, memorandum blocks, smaller in 

size, at the same price.per pound. On receipt of 
price will be sent by express, as merchandise post- 
age is too high, HOMAS TODD, Beacon Press, 


exercise and breathing. An 
important paper that should 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


are not complete without the attractions of am open fire, T! 
fireplace is a welcome in itself, supplementing your hospitality 
by its genial warmth and cheer. 


The Mayflower Portable Fireplace 


can be used in any room and requires only a joint of smoke pipe 
to connect with the chimney. 
desired. Shipped safely to any part of the country. Send for 
special circulars and terms. 


Smith & Anthony Stove Company, 
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or Sclentiiic Work. 


Revolutions in comfort and convenience 
are slow in arriving, but when they do 
come they accomplish the work of years in 
a moment. 

To keep abreast of the latest revolution 
in comfort you should certainly see the dif- 
ferent styles of combination Writing Desks 
that we are exhibiting. 

Here, for example, is a special desk for a 
collector or naturalist. We are also sup- 
plying them for physicians’ offices either in 
oak or mahogany. 

The inside arrangements of the desk de- 
serve much more than this passing mention. 
The book capacity is 100 volumes. The 
top has a brass gallery, and can be used for 
extra books or filing boxes. 

The price of these Desks is ridiculously 
low. 


Panes Furmture Co. 


48 CANAL ST, { "nae pepe" 
“th eal 186 Rene 
+) 


OPEN DAILY 
UNDOUBTED SECURITY! 


For Deposits and Drafts 
% SATISFACTORY REFERENCES’ 
O The le growth of Tacoma makes 


from 9 A. M.till2 P.M. And 
on Saturdays for Deposits 

till 8 P. M. 
great demand for money for developments, 
Borrowers can better afford to pay 10 per cent. than 
Eastern ones 5 per cent. Write us for interesting 
jllustrated documents, no matter whether you wish 
to invest or not. A. A. Knight, Tacoma, Wash. 


Thanksgiving and the Holidays 


The 


Jan be fitted for burning coal if 


Makers Hub Stoves and Ranges, 
48 to 54 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


‘““AS COOD AS HARTMAN’”’ 


is a worn-out chestnut. 3 ¢ n 
now as “a satisfied customer is the best advertisement 
and it holds trade to sell Hartman Flexible Wire Mats. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., - Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., Chicago; 
51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
nrals mailed free. 

Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman.” 


Few dealers try this deception 


Catalogue and testimo- 


a 
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DEFINITIONS NEW AND OLD. 
So.rrupE: The mother country of the strong. 
Tue Cuurcu: The junior partner of Al- 

mighty God.— W. T. Stead. 

A Communist: One who has yearnings for 
equal division of unequal earnings.—Hbenezer 
Elliott. 

Socratism: The egoism of this world endeay- 
oring to stifle the egoism of the next world.— 
French Wit. 

A rab (in Boston) is anything which arouses 
evanescent intellectuality; a cult is anything 
which inspires permanent mentality. Father 
Ignatius and Robert Browning are, respect- 
ively, examples of the first and second class.— 
Boston Transcript. 

THE IpEAL AFTER DINNER Be ance: It must 
be neatly and gracefully expressed. It must 
have a fitness to the audience and the occasion 
and it must, if possible, be illumined with 
humor, whether that hnmor be of the mirth 
provoking tone of Mr. Depew or whether, like 
the wit of Mr. Lowell, one returns to it over 
and over, seeing always some new and spark- 
ling facet.—H. L. Wayland, D.D. 


THe MunicipaL CuurcH is founded upon the 
idea that the primary business of Christians 
in any community is to Christianize that com- 
munity, that their obligation to co-operate for 
this purpose is a great deal stronger than the 
obligation of any of them to co-operate with 
other congregations in distant cities for the 
propagation of a few theological or ritualistic 
fads of their own.— Rev. Dr. Washington Glad- 
den. 

CONGREGATIONALISM is a repudiation of the- 
ological dogmatism and a protest against eccle- 
siastical centralization. . .. True to its prin- 
ciples of independency under the authority 
of Scripture, it cannot become naturalism, nor 
Arianism, nor Unitarianism, nor Universal- 
ism, but it cannot give dogmatic authority to 
a theory of inspiration, much less formulate 
the methods and scope of Biblical criticism.— 
Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D. D. 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 18 shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


For several years F. A. Ferris & Co. have used 
considerable space in each Thanksgiving issue of 
the Congregationalist for a very unique and ingen- 
ious advertisement of their famous specialties. Our 
readers will look for something new this year and 
will not be disappointed. The inside page of the 
back cover has a story well worth reading and none 
the less interesting because of its allusions to the 
** Ferris’? hams and bacon. 


Jack and Jill” 


wouldn’t have had to 
carry so much water 
if they had used 


| Gold Dust 


and their work would —~ 
have been sooner 
done, for nothing else 
that 


Cleans So Well, 
So Quickly, or 
Costs So Little 


has been discovered. 


Success 


in washing 
and clean- 
ingis Pearl 
zne. By doing 
away withthe 
rubbing \ it opens the way to 
easy work ; with Pearline, a 
weekly wash can be done by 
a weakly woman. It shuts out 
possible harm and danger; all 
things washed with Pearline 
last longer than if washed with 
soap. Everything i is done bet- 
ter with it. These form buta 
small part of the—Why women 
use millions upon millions of 
packages of /Pearline every 
year. Let Pearline do its best 
and there is no fear or “dirt 


doing its worst.” 
Bowaret ‘of imitations. 236 JAMES PYLE, N.Y 


OF VITAL INTEREST IS THE 


ich an 


Riche Stove Co.. Norwich, Conn. 


CH UR Cc H Established 1827. 
ORCANS 


Correspondence Invited. 


Dy xs" SSN) we 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


Mosy 


N. K. FAIRBANK | & ¢ CO., So Sole Manufacturers, © 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


We Aim to Kill the Germs of Disease. 


PURE BLOOD means Vigor, Energy, Life. 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Nerve Waste, Con. 
sumption and Genera}! Debility are results 


bood AERATED OXYGEN sitinents 


Its history is interesting. 
Its efficacy marvelous. Te ) Oa 


Home Office, 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 


NASHUA, N. H. 


Chicago Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. 
New York cffice: 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


Avoid Damp and Chilly Rooms. 
*“CARBONITE” coau 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 
NO GAS. 
Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT CHIMNEY, 
BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 
STOVES, FOOT anv 
CARRIAGE WARMERS. 
SOLD BY THE 


Housefurnishing, Stove and Plumbing Trade. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 


AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL COcg 


67 CORTLANDT STREET, N.Y. 


VOR SONS 


Aw SONS 
& W185), 


mu for N 0: S: Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
eatalogue and full information, 


170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mass- 


ee ES 
@= Our targe 24.page 
Catalogue, profuse- 
ly illustrated, full 
of inctormation on 
the proper construc- 
tion of Pianos and 
Organs. Weshipon 
test trial, ask no 
cash in advance.sell 
on instalments, give 
greater walue for 
the money thanany 
other manufacturer 
Send for this book 
at once to 
BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO,, 
WASHINGTON, N, Ji. 
P. O. Cox 726. 


have enjoyed a high reputation. 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic qualit 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


Brilliant and 
3 beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment, ura ly con- 
atructed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Moprrats Pricus, Rea- 
SONABLE TrERMs, 
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; COUGHS COLD 


| 
Kat 


(rar: 


Asthma. 


hat Adamson’s Balsam Does, 


It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more 
speedily, certuinly and thoroughly than 
any other mediciue. 

.\ It spares mothers much painful anxiety 

= about their children, and saves the little 

Kh \) _ ones’ lives. 


—] [t cures all lung and throat diseases that 
4 can be rearued by human aid. 

It allevic.cs even the most. desperate 
cases 9f pulmonary diseases, and affords 
to t’.e patient a last and only chance for 
res*oration to health. 


For sale by Druggists and Dealers 
everywhere at 10c., 35c., and 75c. 


The large bottles are cheaper, as they 
hold more in proportion. 
Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 


ADAMSON’S 


- Botanic Balsam, 


And take no other. 
Made by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., Druggists. 
New York city and Augusta, Me. 


Ada 


VP! 


Li guigding 


Horst yas 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 


~ Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


FDIGINA 


TOILE T 0A 
AL 


COMBINATION of pure Petroleum 
and Olive Oil. Contains all of their 
healing properties. Unrivalled for Medi- 
cinal and Toilet use. Gives a smoothness 
and softness to the skin not obtained by 
any other preparation. Guaranteed to cure 
all skin diseases that can be reached by 
external application. Used by Physicians. 

; All dealers have it. 

The Barney Co., Boston, Mass. 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY, 
{ Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singes 
Sewing Machine; perfect working » Feliable, 
finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set ofthe latest improved attachments 
FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for 5 years, Buy 
direct from our factory, and save dealers and agenta 
MW profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE. Mention paper. 
OXFORD MFG, CO,, Dept. X 22, CHICAGO, He 


EDUCATION, 


—— Rockford Seminary, Rockford, Tll., has 
now become legally in name, as it is in fact, 
Rockford College. This change has been sig- 
nalized by the opening of Adams Hall, a fine 
building of brick and stone which gives ad- 
mirable laboratories for advanced work in the 
sciences. The roof storyis utilized asa roomy 
and picturesque studio, and the lecture rooms 
are large and comfortable. The building is 
due largely to the generosity of Mr. J. G. 
Adams of Chicago. 

—— A veteran and successful teacher of the 
old school type was honored recently at Mon- 
son, when Rev. James Tufts, a former prin- 
cipal of the academy there, reached his eight- 
ieth birthday. A large company of his friends 
came together. Rey. F.S. Hatch presided and 
letters were read from Senator Dawes, Presi- 
dent Dwight, Dr. Storrs and others. A purse 
of $260 was presented to Mr. Tufts. His son, 
James H. Tufts, is professor of philosophy in 
the new University of Chicago. 

—— Oberlin recently enjoyed a visit from 
Dr. Stuckenberg of Berlin, who preached on 
Sunday in the Second Church and lectured 
in the college chapel on Monday. Oberlin has 
anumber of graduate students in Berlin who 
worship at the American chapel, of which Dr. 
Stuckenberg is pastor. Dr. Warner, of New 
York City, who has made so many munificent 
gifts to the college, recently gave an illustrated 
lecture in the First Church on Southern It- 
aly, and the proceeds, $200, were given to 
the American chanels in Berlin andjLeipsic. 


—— The Tuskegee (Ala.) Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, of which Booker T. Washing- 
ton is president, appeals for aid for its colored 
students who are at the same time doing much 
to help themselves. Last year 511 students, 
representing thirteen States, paid toward their 
board by labor $25,085 and by cash $6,582, 
besides erecting two buildings. The cost of 
instruction—#50 apiece a year—they are not 
able to meet, consequently outside assistance 
is demanded, and the need this autumn seems 
to be more urgent than ever before. 

Abbot Academy, Andover, has many 
devoted former pupils living in and about 
Boston and they have formed a club similar 
to the Wheaton Club. The new organization 
meets at the Parker House on the first Satur- 
day in each month from November to April. 
The first meeting this autumn was attended 
by about thirty and the literary entertainment 
consisted of papers, recitations and music. 
The new principal of Abbot, Miss Laura S. 
Watson, and Mrs. Margaret Woods Lawrence, 
a former student there, assisted Mrs. Laura 
A. W. Fowler, the president of the club, in 
receiving. 

In manual training industrial education 
is coming to be universally recognized as the 
first step to be encouraged in a race struggling 
for the attainment of Christian civilization. At 
the Hartford meeting of the A.M. A. Senator 
Platt prescribed it for the negro and Senator 
Dawes for the red man, and here is the Chris- 
tian Patriot of Madras showing how the idea 
is taking root in India. In the Madras presi- 
dency alone there are nineteen industrial 
schools, ten of which are maintained by Prot- 
estant missions. The results are very gratify- 
ing. Carpentry, weaving, carpet making and 
blacksmithing are being taught to the natives 
and the natural repugnance of the race for 
toil is being overcome. 

—— Prof. E. K. Hyerly, dean of the faeulty 
of Redfield College, South Dakota, sends us a 
communication correcting certain statements 
which recently appeared concerning Mrs. 
R. B. Hassell in our South Dakota correspond- 
ence. Mrs. Hassell’s nomination as State su- 
perintendent of schools was not, he informs us, 
‘“secured ”’ by her or her friends, but came en- 
tirely unsought. She has not been absent from 
her five classes in the college for a single hour 
in making a canvass for election. She has not 
received political assistance from President 
Evans. The statement that she has been for 
years the whole life and soul of the college 
is looked upon as doing injustice to the faith- 
fulness and efficient service of the other seven 
teachers and three assistants and to the trus- 
tees and other friends of the college. 


Easy to Take 


And prompt to cure, Ayer’s Pills act 
on the intestines, not by stimula- 
ting, but by strengthening them. 
They promote the natural peristaltic 
motion of the bowels, without which 
there can be no regular, healthy 
operations. For the cure of consti- 
pation, biliousness, jaundice, ver- 
tigo, sick headache, indigestion, sour 
stomach, and drowsiness, 


Ayer's Pills 


are unsurpassed. They are equally 
beneficial in rheumatism, neuralgia, 
colds, chills, and fevers. Being 
purely vegetable, delicately sugar- 
coated, and quickly dissolved, they 
are admirably adapted for household 
use, as well as for travelers by land 
or sea. Ayer’s Pills are in greater 
demand, the world over, than any 
other pill, and are recommended by 
the most eminent physicians. 


Every Dose Effective 


Prepared by Dr.J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 


ITCHING HUMORS 
Torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and every species 
of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply skin 
‘and scalp diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by a single appKca- 
tion, and speedily and economi-, 
cally cured by the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of Curt 
CURA, the great skin cure, Cutr- 
CURA SOAP, ar exquisite skin 
purifier and beautifier, and Cur1- 
CURA RESOLVENT, greatest of 
humor remedies, when the best} 
physicians fail. CuricuRA REME-} 

ri DIES cure every humor, eruption, 
and disease from pimples to scrofula. Sold every- 
where. Porrer Drug AND CuEm. Corp., Boston. 

4cg- “* How to Cure Skin Diseases”? mailed frec. 


SS a ee eee 
PINT LES: blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin 
prevented and cured by CuTicura Soap. 


pee ES Se Se iS ae 
FREE FROM RHEUMATISI. 

In one minute the Cuticura 
i matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest, 
and muscular pains and weaknesses, 


Anti-Pain Plaster relieves rhen- 
The tirst and only pain-killing strengthening plasters, 


“A HEALING WONDER. 


omfor 
Powder 


The great external remedy. For all 

diseases of the skin. Mother’s 

friend, baby’s joy. Safe and certain. 
All Druggists. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CT. 


Sg 


Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 197 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
gines, Pump Chain and Fix- 
tures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy- 
drants, Street Washers, ete. 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832, 

Highest medal awarded them 
by the Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna, 
Austria, in 18738; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 


CLERICAL ANECDOTES. 


Dean Stanley and another cleric were once 
walking into dinner behind the stately Arch- 
bishop Thompson. ‘‘ What calves he has!”’ 
said the cleric. ‘‘ Calves,’ said Stanley, 
‘they are bulls of Bashan.” 

A great English divine once preached on the 
parable of the prodigal son and referred to the 
calf that was killed thus: ‘‘Not a calf but 
the calf, the old familiar calf which had grown 
up in the family year after year.” 

‘* How sad is clerical intolerance,’’ sighed a 
worthy dissenting lady. ‘‘Do you know the 
clergyman in my parish actually objects to 
bury us!’’ ‘*Come to me, then, I shall be 
too happy to bury you all,’’ was the reply, 
sometimes attributed to Sydney Smith, some- 
times to another clerical wit. 

Bishop Kinsolving is a man of unusual stat- 
ure and cannot fail to be noted ina crowd. 
The small boy of Baltimore was very much 
interested in him and after gazing up into his 
face with wondering admiration exclaimed: 
“Tsay! Be you Buffalo Bill?” ‘No, my 
boy,’ said the good-natured bishop, ‘‘ ’m 
Texas George! ’—Living Church. 

One of the innumerable stories about Bishop 
Phillips Brooks is that one day, being absorbed 
with work, he instructed his servant not to 
admit visitors, but while these orders were 
being enforced the bishop happened to show 
himself at the front door, where he recognized 
an old classmate. The visitor was taken in 
cordially, much to the chagrin of the servant, 
who afterward remonstrated with his master 
at being treated so. ‘‘ Why,” said the servant, 
‘you told me that you would be so busy that 
you wouldn’t see the Angel Gabriel if he 
called.”’ ‘‘ Yes,’? answered the bishop, ‘‘I did 
say that and I meant it. But there’s all the 
difference in the world between Gabriel and 
my friend. I’m bound to see Gabriel anyway 
in the next world, but as there is some doubt 
about my seeing this man there it was only 
right that I should see him here when he took 
the ‘trouble to call upon me.” 

A minister in a prominent New England city 
was called upon not long ago by a brother 
clergyman from an adjacent village, who was 
invited to stay to dinner. When the meal 
was nearly through the conversation drifted 
to a comparison of the relative advantages of 
a rural and a city pastorate. The brother 
from the outlying districts contrasted the sal- 
aries paid and the opportunities enjoyed in 
the one with the other, implying that the city 
pastor was far more highly favored. ‘‘ But,’ 
said his host, ‘‘ you have in the country a good 
many things which I have not. You receive 
donations and I suppose you get a good deal 
from your farm.” ‘‘O, yes,’’? was the reply, 
“we've had nice fresh vegetables and fruit 
and milk and cream for our table all summer 
long.”” ‘‘I don’t see, then,’’ remonstrated 
the city pastor, ‘‘ but that you men in the coun- 
try live just as well as we who receive larger 
salaries.”’” ‘‘ We live better,’ was the impul- 
sive and emphatic reply. The host concluded 
it was about time to leave the table. 

The National Baptist, noticing that the re- 
cent Protestant Episcopal General Convention 
spent so’'much of its time in debating about 
rubrics and the phraseology to be used in its 
service, is tempted to preach a sermon through 
the following story: 

A scientific gentleman, supposed to be Pro- 
fessor Huxley, was sitting at dinner beside a 
lady who, in impassioned tone, asked him 
whether he did not think it a serious thing 
that Mr. Jones, the vicar, should have adopted 
the eastward position in administering the 
sacrament. His’ response was: ‘‘My dear 
lady, Iam told by Sir John Herschel that to 
drop a pea at the end of every mile of a voy- 
age on a limitless ocean to the distance of the 
nearest fixed star would require a fleet of 
10,000 ships, each of 600 tons burden, all start- 
ing with a full cargo of peas. Now, do you 
really suppose that the Maker of the fixed 
stars considers this new position of Mr. Jones 
a serious thing? ”’ 

SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, especially infants, is 
prevalent at all times, but is largely avoided by giv- 
ing proper nourishment and wholesome food. The 
most successful and reliable is the Gail Borden 
‘*Wagle” Brand Condensed Milk. Your grocer and 
druggist keep it. 
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What is the Matter? 


Time a Halt Was Called 
Before We Go Farther. 


It Is Certainly Most Dangerous 
Ground We Are Treading. 


It Is Time We Looked the 
Matter in the Face, 


Noah Deeded Tuer aw haciwe 
Had Better Do. 


Do Not Delay, For Delay May Be 
Fatal ! 


What is the matter? 

Why do somany people, like Senator Plumb, 
Senator Zach Chandler, Congressman Ray and 
Secretary Windham drop suddenly dead? 

Only what is the matter with thousands 
upon thousands of others, brain and nerve ex- 
haustion from overwork, fret and worry and 
the cares and anxieties of the pushing and 
hustling age in which we live and which 
finally end in the dread paresis, insanity, 
heart failure, nervous prostration and sudden 
death. 

Men without number are straining their 
brains and nervous. systems in the mad race 
after fortune and fame, and exhausting their 
nervous and physical energies until sleepless 
nights, failing power, complete nervous ex- 
haustion, paralysis, insanity or death must be 
the inevitable end unless help from some 
source is received. 


ANDREW H. OLNEY, ESQ. 


Thousands of women are overworked, ex- 
hausted, worn out in nerve force and power 
until they feel tired all the time. Clerks, stu- 
dents, inechanics and laborers, from close con- 
finement, long hours, strain upon the nerves, 
dissipation or other causes, are losing their 
vitality and becoming nervous and physical 
wrecks. 

You, reader, are rushing on blindly to sure 
destruction. You are warned every day and 
every hour of your impending doom. How? 
By those strange sensations, that dull, dizzy 
and bad feeling head, that restlessness, irrita- 
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bility and nervousness; by those more or less 
sleepless nights, from which you wake tired 
and unrefreshed ; by the weak, trembling, cold 
limbs; by the languor and sense of neryous 
and physical exhaustion which grow “upon 
you more andmore. These are danger signals 
and not to heed them is the folly of a fool. 
What is to be done? The answer is plain 
enough. You are losing. your nerve force and 
power and running down in strength, energy 
and vitality. Whatever will restore this lost 
strength and vigor to the brain and nerves 


will put. you again in sound health and 
strength. This is precisely what Dr. Greene’s 


Nervura, the great blood, brain and nerve in- 
vigorant, will do. As a restorer of nerve 
force, a builder up of nerve power, vigor and 
energy, this wonderful rémedy has no equal in 
the world. You can have no idea until you 
try it of its marvelous toning, strengthening 
and invigorating effects, its beneficial and 
healthful action as a brain and nerve restora- 
tive. It is purely vegetable and perfectly 
harmless and can be purchased at any drug- 
gist’s for $1.00. 

Read what it did for Andrew H. Olney, Esq., 
of Gibson, N.Y. 

‘“‘Twas broken down with nervous and phys- 
ical prostration,” he says, ‘‘ before using Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy and 
life was a burden. Now life is a joy and 
sleep is a luxury compared to it before taking 
Neryura. I relish my food and my nervous- 
ness has left me, so has the numbness. I wish 
I could shout loud enough so all the world 
could hear and tell them the good this wonder- 
ful medicine has done for me. It has made 
me from a weak, trembling, nervous, irritable 
man to one who feels he is on the highway to 
long years of health and happiness through 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
and the blessing of God.”’ 

Can you do better than to use it? 

Especially as it is pot a patenc medicine but 
the prescription and discovery of the eminent 
physician, Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass., the most successful specialist in 
the cure of nervous and chronic diseases in 
this country. He can be consulted free, per- 
sonally or by letter. 


GALVANIZED 


GEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed and much improved, furnisaes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW WOOD. 


Aermotor, 

Does the f@ work of 4 horses ai half the cost of 
one, andis# always harnessed and never gets tired, 
With our Steel Stub Tower it is easy to put on barn, 
Send for elaborate designs for putting power in barn. 


12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 
AERMOTOR CO. & 29 Beale St., San Francisco. 


MAGIC LANTERNS] 


1 for Home or rubiuc Use. 2ne BUS 
AND in the world. Send for Catalogue, 
MAROY SOCIOPTIOON OO, 1008 Walnut St. Phila. Pa, 


BARRY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 
i, HAIRAY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 

baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 

b tr) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 

4/1, Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

eT Ai skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 

sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
ADVICE FREE. 


P 1 L E Ss a To any person suffering from 


Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case, 
and how I was cured after many years of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass, 
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TWINKLINGS FROM THE LOWELL 
ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 


No religion is practical that is not spiritual.—Rev. 
Hi. Jerome White. 

The consciousness of condescension always kills 
sympathy.—fev. L.S. Bean. 

The only power in heaven and earth today is per- 
sonal power.—fev. G. F. Kenngott. 

A ereed is not half so small a thing as the man 
who sneers at it.—/. L. Gordon. ; 

If the Christian Endeavorer knew more he could 
be more; therefore train your mind by study and by 
hard thinking.—Rev. LZ. P. Farnham. 

The last pledge was, ‘‘During this year Christ 
shall lead, I will follow,” and nearly two thousand 
took this solemn pledge. Keep this pledge and how 
glorious a convention will be held at Holyoke next 
year. ; 

“Mention” was the magic word sent by Father 
Endeavor, Clark under the ocean, and what a greet- 
ing secretary Baer received when he rose to trans- 
late the cablegram. ‘(God give him health and 
strength again ” was the prayer of many. 


Tub PINKERTON MrEN.—The employment of pri- 
vate police, or ‘‘ Pinkerton men,” as the whole class 
have come tobe called since the Homestead tragedy, 

‘has called forth a great deal of discussion. The 
con‘ention, on the one hand, is that an individual 
has che right to defend himself and his property by 
any means he can command; on the other, it is de- 
clared that this method is only a species of private 
justice (like lynching) and should not be allowed to 
take the place of dependence on law and its enforce- 
ment by legal authority. 

The same difference of opinion exists as to certain 
modes of treatment for disease, but this does not 
apply to Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen, 
which is a natural remedy—that is, it is a natural 
means—the air we breathe, administered by a nat- 
ural method, inhalation. This simple treatment 
has, for twenty-three years, worked miraculously in 
the restoration of thousands from divers diseases. 
To be sure, if excites great wonder that something 
that you cannot taste and which creates no sensa- 
tion should accomplish such mighty results, but this 
is no at miracle than our being constantly kept 
alive by breathing air. 

After all, results are what wise people are after. 
If Compound Oxygen cures, then they ought to want 
it, and the fact that it is simple, natural and pleas- 

“ant is an additional reason. 

We invite any person needing better health or 
strength to write us for particulars and proof. Ad- 
dress Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, or Chicago, San Francisco, New York,'‘and 
Toronto, Ont. 


JAS. C. WILSON, 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 


74 WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK. 


Send 3 two-cent stamps for illustrated catalogue. 


= 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 


FOR DIVIDING CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 
Sound-proof and air-tight. 


Striking the 
hours and chim- 
ing. 

High-Grade 
movements with 
cases made in the 


TALL 
most thorough 


CLOGKS | mss" 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD 
& CO., 


SII Washington Street. 


SPECIALTIES 


Ready for Immediate Use, in Our 
Retail Clothing Department 


EVENING DRESS SUITS—In the varied 
styles and materials now in fashion, 
suitable for gentlemen of différent ages. 
Prices $40 and $46. 


COACHMEN’S OVERCOATS, of correct 
cut, with wool waist linings and wadded 
skirts. Prices $30 and $35. Also, Coach- 
men’s Trousers. Price $10. 


SUPERIOR CLOTHING FOR BOYS. 
Many attractive original styles for Boys of 
from four years of age upward. 


Goods all made in our own workshops by 
skillful, well-paid hands. 


Macullar, Parker & Company 


400 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 


PE (an 


Zins 
We Ae 


JAROS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 


NON-IRRITATING PREVENTS CHILLING 


S > NON-SHRINKABLE @ 0 


foR GUARANTEE CERTIFICATE WITH EACH GARMENT 


MEN WOMEN & CHILDREN 


831 BROADWAY NEWYORK +SENDFORILUS! CATALOG 


THE DUCHESSE GLOVE 


The best in fit, finish, sewing, and elasticity, 
that can be produced. 

Thoroughly reliable and fully warranted. 
Price for 5-Button Colors $1.50. Seven-Hook 
Black and Colors, and 5-Button Black, $1.75. 


Inclose stamp with order, for return postage. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


DUCHESSE PERFECT GLOVE 


Sold only by 


CHANDLER & CO. 


Winter Street, Boston. 


ABOUT GLOVES 


When you are buying gloves remember 
that there is such a thing as a price that 
bi is toocheap. Itis better to pay a fair 
price and get good gloves like 


HUTCHINSON’S. 


They are made from selected skins and 
are WARRANTED. If your dealer 
does not have them sla Romp for hook 
* LOVES” with good wlove meas- 
atte ash interest you. Hstablishod 1862. 


J.G. Hutchinson, Johnstown, N.Y. 


THE LACK OF PROPER DRAUGHT 
Produces imperfect combustion, 
That’s the reason some Lamps 
give such a poor light. _ 


LAMP". DOUBLE 
CENTRE DRAUGHT 


GIVING PERFECT COMBUSTION 


Therefore Brightest Light. 


The “BR. & W1.°? Lamps only have 
this feature; insist on getting them. 
Handsomest styles, largest variety. 


Every Lamp is Stamped “ B, & H.’? 
Our small Book mailed on request. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 


New York, Boston, Chicago. Factories, Meriden, Ct, 


THE MERIDEN 


ILL 


\ Siler Ware 


| OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 
THE QUESTION: WILL IT WEAR 
G@ need never be dsked if 
y your Goods bear 
aRK gre 


Os 


SS: 


eS in itself 
guarantees 
THE QUALITY. © 


BE SURE THE PREFIX 


H ef 4. “ 
a 
IS STAMPED ON EVERY ARTICLE. 
THESE GOODS HAVE STOOD THE TEST FOR NEARLY’ 
* HALF A CENTORY : 
SOLD BY FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
yj IFYOU ARE NOT SUR& WHERE THE GENUINE 
1847 ROGERS GOODS 
~ CAN BE OBTAINED ADDRESS 
BRITANNIA C° MERIDEN CONN. 
USTRATIONS OF LATEST DESIGNS AND VALUABLE INFORMA- 


TION WILL BE MAILED YOU CMENTION THIS PAPER) 


LATEST 


AND 


GREATEST 


me iz = — ——_ 
PRODUCTIONS IN 


RESIDENCE « ARCHITECTURE, ; 


are found in our New Book, The *‘Cottage 
Souvenir,’ Revised (1892) Edition Superbly 
dJilustrated. This book is 834x11 in. ; 180 pages, 
and contains over 200 designs and plans of 


teas i 5 f 
Artistic Dwellings so00't5 siie0a 
with reliable estimates of cost. 


Hints to Home Builders 


and other information contained in this work 
makes House building truly easy and relieves 
one oi many knotty problems. Price $2.00 
post paid. Beautiful Prospectus and 
Sample Pages Free. 


GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


is so great an improvement upon 
other carpet linings that the won= 
der is that no one thought of it 
befo e. If your dealer is prog- 
ressive and up to the times, he 
keeps it in stock. 


It 1s Elastic 


has a springy surface and does 


not bunch up in places. It isa 
non=-conductor of heat and cold, 

keeps the dirt from cutting the 
carpet, is moth proof, and wears 

three times as long as the ordi- 

nary lining. 

The manufacturers will send you, on request, a 

FREE SAMPLE. 


NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., 
Norwich, Conn. 
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HE CONGREGATIONALIST signalizes tts 78th year and its change to a new and improved form by a special proposition to its subscrib- 

ers and to pastors, church club agents and others who are interested in extending the circulation of the national paper of the Congrega- 

tional Denomination. This combined offer of premiums and commissions for new subscribers at club rates is one which we can afford to make 

for alimited time only, until 15 March, 1893. It means a large outlay on our part for every new subscriber sent us. We make tt in order to 

secure for the next three or four months the hearty co-operation of our friends in every Congregational parish in the United States. If a little 

prompt and cordial work 1s done all along the line our list can easily be doubled. If THE CONGREGATION ALIST 18 of use to the denom- 
ination, have we not a right to ask this spectal service at this most opportune time? 


$1,000.00 in Gold. 


We O he EY to all who are willing to serve as our church club agents and to all our 
subscribers who will do a litile work in bebalf of the paper, in the direction of organizing 
clubs of new subscribers, 


ist. $1,000.00 in Six Special Premiums, 
2d. A Commission for each new name. 


ist.— Premiums.—$1,000.00. 


a. For the largest number of new subscribers obtained before 15 March, 1893, $500.00 
b. For the second largest number of new subscribers obtained before 15 March, 200.00 
ce. For the third largest number of new subscribers obtained before 15 March, 100.00 


[To encourage effort in communities where are the smaller Congregational churches we offer three special pre- 
miums for the largest number of new subscribers obtained before 15 March, 1893, 7” proportion to church member- 
ship, as given in the Year-book of 1892.] 


d.- One premium for churches of 100 to 200 members: . ©. . . . ... . J) \eemeneneGnen 
e. One premium for churches of 50 to roo members. .-. 5 | |... 3) 2a 
f.- "One jpremiumiutor churchesvor 255tor so, menmbersum ras ela) eee 25.00 


2d.—Commissions. (Note club rates below.) 


1. Subscriptions may be taken at our lowest club rate of $2.00, provided not less than t/7ee new names are sent us or two 
new names and the renewal of the sender. There is no commission on a club of three names. 

2. If fowr or more new names are secured a commission of 50 cents will be allowed on each. In this case send us $1.50 for 
each new subscription, retaining commission. As above stated this offer is good only until 15 March, 1893. 


Conditions. 


1. Each new name sent us must represent a bona fide new subscriber, mot a transfer from an address already on our 
list and noé a gift. 

Competitors for the first three premiums need not confine their work to a single locality but a club of not less than ¢havee 
new subscribers must be sent from each post office in the list, which list must represent the efforts of a single individual 
or organization (as a church, ladies’ society, Sunday school, local Y. P. S.C. E., etc-). 

Premiums d. e. f. apply to lists of new subscribers from a single church community (usually one post office). 

Commissions are solely for the benefit of the’person organizing the club. Full club rate must invariably be collected from 
the subscriber. 


BY 


Renewals. 


We appoint no agents to solicit renewals and pay no commission therefor, but old subscribers can avail themselves of the 
reduced rates as provided in our club terms. 


New Subscriptions 


Received after 1 Nov., 1892, will date from 1 Jan., 1893, the paper being sent for the rest of 1892 free of charge. 


Sample Copies and Circulars 


Will be sent when requested, either to individual addresses or in bulk, to be distributed as the person ordering them may 
think wise. 


NOTE. ‘These offers are made only to our subscribers and to church club agents, not to periodical agencies and newspaper daatees 
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TERMS: 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $3.00, STRICTLY IN ADVANCE, 
CLUB RATES. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS IN ADVANCE. 
TWO, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, 5 : : ; : 4 $5.00. 
THREE, including at least TWO NEW subscribers, : : , ; * 6.00. 
FIVE, including at least THREE NEW subscribers, J ? : F : 10.00. 
FIVE, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, : s : ; : ; 12.50. 
TEN, including at least TWO NEW subscribers, . . i Q 4 i 20.00. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Ww. Lh GREENE & CO., Proprietors, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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The Thanksgiving issue of the Congregationalist would hardly seem complete to. us without 
the usual advertising display of the merits of our famous Hams and Bacon; but these are so 
well known to the housekeepers who scan these columns week after week, and enjoy our delicious 
Meats regularly on their tables, that ‘Our Advertising Man” is disposed to withhold the custo- 
mary business spread, contenting himself with this brief explanation, while he uses the rest of 
the space allotted to him in a way that may be more interesting to the young people of the 


homes he will thus have a chance to visit. 
Those who have received his Thanksgiving greetings in former seasons will remember that a bevy of bright 
girls and boys often gather around his table, and he has the joy of keeping quite in touch with their happy and earnest 


lives, 
Some of his nieces last year discovered a sauce which made their Thanksgiving Turkey, with its appropriate 


New England ‘fixings,’ more appetizing and delicious than ever before, and this is how it came about. 

Most of you have heard of our Society for Improving the Condition of the Poor. Through one of its visitors 
these charming girls became interested in a printer’s family. This German typesetter had been for weeks sick with rheu- 
matic fever, and, although as Thanksgiving week opened he was able to move about, he had lost his situation and was 
reduced to real extremity. The plainest fare, with short rations at that, had been the family portion for some days. 

P Early on Thanksgiving morning these busy angels were fullilling the plan of a kind Providence to this troubled 
home. They carried capacious baskets to the grocer’s. With special interest and alacrity he himself Supervised the filling 
of their orders, which covered those economical and nutritious supplies most suitable for such wants as they had in mind. 
Of course, a plump Turkey, a portion of Cape Cod cranberries, a bunch of celery and a mince pie from home went in 
as special luxuries of the day, and when the items were footed up it was found the savings of our heroines, which had 
been set apart for this purpose, offered a surplus of forty cents, and here was a new problem for consideration. 

“I tell you, Dora, Thanksgiving comes but once a year, and those little children must have something extra. 
I say—candy!’’ 

“Now, sister, what an idea, when we wish to be so sensible and helpful. Isnt it throwing money away? 

“Can't help it,” said Dora, pursing up her pretty lips. ‘‘My constituents vote for candy.’ And that happened 
to carry the day by a sufficient majority. 

A stout boy from the grocer’s followed, well laden, while those bright girls led the way, carrying the baskets 
themselves. That was half the fun, but they had to stop a while when they reached the fifth floor to recover breath. A 
knoek at the door brought an uninterested “Come in!” They were sorry a kodak could not take at a flash the view 
they caught as the door opened. The printer sat despondently at the back window, looking out at the dull forenoon. To 
any well-meaning man out of health, work and wages, there was nothing inspiriting in a view of the tenement back yards. 
The wife, with a very sober face, was mending again a well-patched dress for the little girl. The children amused them- 
selves on the floor in a very quiet way. To have only half a breakfast under one’s apron does not tend to hilarity’ even 
with a child. 

“Good morning, Mrs. 1T.,”? said Edith, in her quiet and direct fashion. ‘Do you know this is Thanksgiving 
Day, and here is your dinner.” 

Parents and children were alike silent and, half dazed, looked on while our girls, not feeling the need of say- 
ing anything more just at that stage, began to busy themselves arranging the supplies on the table. When all were duly 
spread out and the Turkey laid in the post of honor Mrs. T. rose unsteadily and attempted to say some words of thanks, 
but her tongue refused to do any such duty and she burst into tears. Rather a miserable ending after so many happy 
anticipations, was it? 

Just at this moment Dora produced the candy package from under her cape, and clearing her throat she said, 

_“This is for the children. I guess you will have to call it their dessert, but don’t let them eat any until they have had 
all the Turkey they want.’ 

You know all the rest, but when Dora was telling about it at home she said, ‘‘Mamma, if you could have 
seen those children’s eyes I don’t believe you would ever have wanted to eat any more candy yourself.’”’ How curious it 
is that we so rarely get our greatest enjoyment from confectionery in having other people eat it. 

What do you think of the wonderful sauce for Thanksgiving dinner which gave the nieces of ‘Our Advertis- 
‘ing Man” such an appetite when they gathered around their own table later in the day? 

As he recalled this experience the other day to Tom, who sat by munching an apple, that lusty lad, who had 
winked his eyes once or twice curiously, broke out, ‘Say, uncle, I knew just how that story would end. Have read 
lots of ’em every year since I was big enough to know.” 

“Well, Tom, that splendid King Apple tree in the orchard has Been giving us just the same delicious fruit 
every Fall since you were a baby, but isn’t it lucky for you it didn’t stop off after this because it was getting to be an 
old story? Bearing fine fruit, much of it and keeping it up makes a good tree.” 

“Those apples are just as prime as ever,’ said Tom, evidently wishing to change the subject. ‘Our Adver- . 
tising Man”? looked over his spectacles at the manly little chap and took his measure again with growing appreciation. 
There was just a little bluff in Tom’s part of this dialogue, but the uncle was mind-reader enough to say to himself, 
“Those blessed girls will have another active partner when the time comes to make Thanksgiving sauce this year,” 


Now ywouldn’t you like to join the new firm also? 
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WE GIVE 


THIS 


You can have this 
DESK or a beautiful 
PITTSBURG ONYX 
RANQUET LAMP 


FREE! 


1f you will buy one of our Com- 
bination Boxes of “Sweet Home ” 
Soap and ‘Toilet Articles, which 
we sell on trial! too. 


You Must Have SOAP —Itisan 
absolute necessity—the only question is 
where you shall buy it ; we make it a de- 
cided object for you to buy of us—direct 
from factory to consumer, and save all 
middlemen’s and dealers’ profits. 


Remember, ‘‘Sweet Home” Family 
Soap 1s an extra fine pure Soap, made 
from refined tallow and vegetable oils. 
On account of its firmness and purity 
each cake will do double the work of 
common cheap soaps. 


Our COMBINATION Box contains a large supply of the 
best Soaps and finest Toilet Articles made, and will give sat- 
isfretion to the most fastidious person. We have been manufact- 
uring Soups for over 17 years, and operate one of the largest 
and best equipped plants in this country, having a capacity of 
fifteen million pounds a year. 


The “Chautauqua Desk” 


isa‘*thing of beauty’ and will be “a joy forever” to all who pos- 
sessone. It is artistically designed, complete in appointments, a 
model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of ten homes 
lack—a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, study- 
ing, drawing, ete., etc., which will be used and appreciated by 
every member of the family. 

Itis made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed finish, 


ee 
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with brass trimmings. It stands five (5) feet high,is two and a 
half (2%) feet wide and ten and a half (10!4) inches deep. 
Itis a perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book 
shelves, a top shelf for bric-a-brac, seven pigeon-holes for papers, 
compartments for letter paper, ink, etc. When placed in your 
home, filled with books which you prize, and ornamented With 
the gifts of friends, it will become a centre of attraction, and you 
will be grateful to us for adding a new pleasure to your life. 
ORDER ‘ou ruune mer. 
We do not ask you to re- 
mit in advance, or take any 
chances. Wewmerely ask per- 
a mission to send you a DESK 
and Combination Box, and if 
after 30 days?’ trial you are fully convinced that the 
Soap and toilet articles are all we claim, you can then 
pay the bill—$10.00. But if you are not satisficd in 
every way, no charge will be made for what you have 
used and we will take the bor away at our own ex- 
pense. 
= 
HOW CAN WE DO MORE? 
AA AADAADAAD AAA AAD AADAAAD AAD AAD Aad é 
Some people prefer to send cash with order—we 
do rot ask it—but if readers of this paper remit 
in advance, we will place in the Box, in addition 
to all the other extras named, a valuable present. 
Where boxes are paid for in advance, we ship 
same day order is received. AU other orders are 
filled in their regular turn. Persons remitting in 
advance can have their money refunded without 
argument or comment if the BOX, DESK, or LAMP 
does not prove all they expect. PRICE OF BOX 
COMPLETE, including the DESK or the LAMP, 
ONLY $10.00. @ 
> 
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We can refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home 
Soap for many years and still order ut regular intervals, also Bank of 
Buffalo, Bank of Commerce, Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New 
York; Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any other Banker inthe 
United States. AlsoR. G. Dun & Co. and the Bradstreet Co. 


We give this 
Pittsburg sal ana | 1 
FREE ! <== 
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THE 


MADE. 


ONYX 
BANQUET LAMP 


EACH BOX CONTAINS 


ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (full size).. 
66 . 
SWEET HOME ” Family Soap, 


enough to last an average family one year. Has no superior. 


$6.00 


Ir BOXES BORAXINE, aNewandWon- 1-10 
derful Discovery! How to Wash Clothes Without 
Boiling or Rubbing, Cannot Possibly Injure the Fabric. 
Simple—Easy—Efficient. Jn each package is a coupon for roc., 
payable in goods—wor thE tH Bll, oie ewe 0 w-¥in © masque isyate sane 1.10 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap. -60 

An exquisite beautifier. Imparting a velvety softness to the 
skin, which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, 
redness, blotches, pimples and imperfections from the face, 
Especially adapted for the nursery or children’s use. 

One Bottle Modjeska Perfume, 4 veticate, refined, 00 
delicious ,erfume. Most popular and lasting made. 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap.:... 30 

A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea bathing. 

One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. .25 

One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap............ 30 

One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, pelight- 20 
fully Pleasant, Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands 

and Lips. 

One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder........... . 25 

Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the breath. 

One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, Refined, .28 

Lasting. 

One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap..... wo 0's ois os ee 


Price of Articles if Bought Separately- .-$11.00 
DESK or Lamp if Bought of Dealer..--.- 10,00 


All for $10,00 pag ees 


DESK $21,00 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


GRATIS. 
INCORPORATED 1892. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 
FIFTY THOUSAND SHARES AT $10.00 EACH. 
Over Ten Thousand persons who have used **SWHET 
HOW ?’’ Soap for several years have become 
Stockholders in our Company. 


Larkin Soap Mig.Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FACTORIES: 
Seneca, Heacock, 
and Carroll Sts, 
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Ilustrated Holiday Books. 


Prue and I. 


By GrorGEe WILLIAM CuRTIS. 
ings by Albert Edward Sterner. 
uncut edges and gilt top, $3.50. 
luxe, 250 numbered copies, full vellum, $15.00. 
box.) 


Daisy [liller, and An International Episode 
By HENRY JAMES. 
W. McVickar. 
gilt top, $3.50. 
bered copies, full vellum, $15.00. 


Illustrated from draw- 

8vo, illuminated silk, 
(in a box.) Edition de 
(In a 


Illustrated from drawings by Harry 
8vo, illuminated cover, uncut edges and 
(fn a box.) Edition de luxe, 250 num- 
(In @ box.) 


Ben=Hur: 


A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. WaLLAcE. 2 vols. 
With twenty full-page photogravures. Over 1,000 illus- 
trations as marginal drawings by William Martin John- 
son. 8vo, silk and gold, uncut edges and gilt tops, 
$7.00 ; three-quarter calf, $12.00; three-quarter levant, 
$14.00. (ln a box.) 


W. Hamilton Gibson’s Works. 
by the author : 


SHARP Eyes. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt top, 
$5.00. (Lf a@ box.)—STROLLS BY STARLIGHT AND SUNSHINE. 
Royai 8vo, cloth, ornamentaly $3.50.—Happy HUNTING-GROUNDS. 
4to, cloth, illuminated, gilt edges, $7.50. (/# a box.)—HIGHWAYS 
AND Byways. 4to, cloth, illuminated, gilt edges, $7.50. (lz @ 
box.)—PASTORAL Days. 4to, cloth, illuminated, gilt edges, $7. 50. 
(Zz @ box.) 


Illustrated by Alfred Parsons: 

THE WARWICKSHIRE Avon. Notes by A. T. QUILLER- 
CoucH. Crown 8vo, ornamental half leather, uncut 
edges and gilt top, $2.00. (lz a box.) 

A SELECTION FROM THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM WorDs- 
WORTH. 4to, full leather, gilt edges, $5.00. (Ja box.) 


Illustrated 


The ‘‘ Boy Travellers’’ Series: 


IN CENTRAL EuROPE (Mew Volume).—IN NORTHERN EUROPE.— 
In GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—IN MeExico.—IN AUSTRAL- 
ASIA.—ON THE CONGO.—IN THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE.—IN SOUTH 
AMERICA.—IN CENTRAL AFRICA.—IN EGYPT AND THE HOLY 
LAND.—IN CEYLON AND INDIA.—IN SIAM AND JAVA.—IN 
CHINA AND JAPAN. Illustrated, square 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 
$3.00 per volume. 


Art and Criticism. 
Monographs and Studies. By THEODORE CHILD. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Large 8vo, ornamental cloth, uncut 
edges and gilt top, $6.00. (/” a box.) 


| Engravings on Wood. 
Twenty-five Engravings on Wood by MEMBERS OF THE 


SoctETY OF AMERICAN Woop-ENGRaverRS. With de- 
scriptive letter-press by W. M. Laffan. Large folio, or- 
namental covers, $12.00. (/2 @ box.) 


‘‘Harper’s Young People”’ for 1892. 
Vol. XIII. With about 600 illustrations and 872 pages. 
4to, cloth, ornamental, $3.50. 


The Armies of To-day. 
A Description of the Armies of the Leading Nations 
at the Present Time. With profuse illustrations. 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt top, $3.50. 


Green’s Short History. Illustrated. 
A Short History of the English People. By J. R. 
GREEN. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate 
Norgate. In 4 vols. With colored plates, maps and 
numerous illustrations, Vol. I. Royal 8vo, illuminated 
cloth, uncut edges and gilt top, $5.00. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
By CHARLES CARLETON CorFin. Profusely illustrated. 
Square 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $3.00. 
OTHER BOOKS BY. MR. COFFIN: 


Tue Srory oF LIBERTY.—OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES.—THE Boys 
OF ’76.—BUILDING THE NATION.—DRUM-BEAT OF THE NATION. 
—MARCHING TO VICTORY.—REDEEMING THE REPUBLIC.—FREE- 
DOM TRIUMPHANT. (The last four comprise a History of the 
Civil War.) 8 vols. Profusely illustrated. Square 8vo, cloth, or- 
namental, $3.00 each. 


The Boyhood of Christ. 


By Lew. Wattace. 14 full-page engravings. 4to, or- 
namental leather cover, gilt edges, $3.50. (Jn a box.) 


Sketching Rambles in Holland. 
By Georce H. Boucuron, A. R.A. Illustrated with 
drawings by the author and Edwin A. Abbey. 8vo, 
cloth, illuminated, $5.00; gilt edges, $5.25. 


Illustrated by Abbey and Parsons: 

“THe Quier Lire.” 4to, ornamental leather, gilt 
edges, $7.50. (ln w box.) 

OLp Soncs. 4to, ornamental leather, gilt edges, $7.50. 
(Ln @ box.) 

SHE Stoops To Conquer. Folio, leather, illuminated, 
gilt edges, $20.00. (Jv a box.) 

HeErrick’s Poems. 4to, cloth, illuminated, gilt edges, 
$7.50. (lz a box.) 


Cathedrals and Abbeys. 
Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great Britain and Ireland. 
With descriptive letter-press by the Rev. RicHaRD 
WueatLey, D.D. Profusely illustrated. Folio, illumi- 
nated cloth, $10.00. (/z a box.) 


PusuisHep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WS— The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price. Harper's new Catalogue will be sent by mail on receipt of ten cents. 
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5 Companion 
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A National Family Paper— 550,000 Subscribers. 


A few additional Announcements are presented in this advertisement. Full Prospectus and Specimen Copies sent Free. 


Illustrated Serial Stories. 


These Seven Serials will be given during 1893 in addition to the $5,000 Prize Serial Stories. 


Whispering Tongues. A strong story of College Friendships; by Homer Greene. 
The Seal Poachers of Bering Sea. An Episode; by C. A. Stephens. 
A Boy’s Campaigns. A boy’s experience in the Civil War; by the late George B. Woods. 
Skipper Poole’s ‘‘Handy.’? How Tet Donaldson got home from Aibgook; by F. G. Hosmer. 
Olive Green. The Story of a Girl’s Helpfulness; by Maria Louise Pool. 
The State of Columbia. The veracious history of a Political Experiment; by Dr. John Lambert. 
A Mountain Ash Expedition. A Boat Trip on the Magalloway River; by C. A. Stephens. 


The Companion Contributors. 


Among the eminent writers who have furnished articles for the coming year may be mentioned: 


Justin McCarthy. The Marquis of Lorne. Lord Playfair. 
Carroll D. Wright. Rudyard Kipling. Charles Dickens. 
Sir Edwin Arnold. Marion Harland. Gen. Lew Wallace. 
Archibald Forbes. Frank Hopkinson Smith. Amelia E. Barr. 
Frank R. Stockton. Sir Henry Thompson. W. Clark Russell. 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. Rebecca Harding Davis. 


Short Stories and Adventures. 


More than One Hundred Short Stories and Adventure Sketches will be given in the volume for 1893. 


Knittin’ Susan. An Able Mariner. Quality’s Temptation. 

In the Death Circle. Uncle Dan’l’s Will. A Bad Night in a Yacht. 
A Mountainville Feud. On the Hadramaut Sands. Leon Kestrell: Reporter. 
Mrs. Parshley’s First Voyage. An April First Experience. Uncle Sim’s Clairvoyance. 
Strong ‘‘ Medicine.’? The amusing effect of a brass instrument. Capt. D. C. Kingman, U. S. A. 


Interesting Articles. | 


How I wrote ‘Ben Hur.” Describing the origin and growth of this popular Book; by Gen. Lew Wallace. 
The Origin of ‘‘ Rudder Grange ;’? by the popular Story Writer, Frank R. Stockton. 
The Story of My Boyhood; by Rudyard Kipling. 
How College Men are Trained for Foot-Ball, Base-Ball, and Boat-Racing; by Four College Crew Captains. 
Three New Sea Stories.. The Bristolman’s Trap. A Desperate Capture, etc.; by W. Clark Russell. 
The Jungle Kingdoms of India. The War between Man and Beast. Snakes, etc.; by Sir Edwin Arnold. 


Every Number contains impartial Editorials on current events at home and abroad, Original Poetry 
by the best writers, choice Miscellany and Anecdotes, the latest discoveries in Science, Sketches of 
Travel, Articles on Health, a Charming Children’s page and many other well-known features. 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 now will receive The 
Companion Free to Jan. 1, ’95, and for a full year to fe) 
from that date, including the Double Holiday Num- 


bers at Christmas, New Year’s and Easter. 


Please mention this paper when you subscribe. 
The Souvenir of The Companion in colors, 42 pages, describing the New Building in all its depart- 
ments, will be sent on receipt of six cents, or free to any one requesting it who sends a subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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Dp Bt y All By TxHomas NELSON 
By Jacos A. Rus, author y p= a Be az Pace. New Edition. 
of ‘How the Other THE GREAT STREETS OF Illustrated by W. T. 
Half Lives.” Illustrated. Square THE WORLD re Square 
; 12mo. $1.50. 


12m0. $2.50. 


F “Most delightful reading. Mr. Riis knows what he 
is talking about, and what is more, he knows how to 
tell in most delightful way what he has seen. I know 
of no novelso well worth reading as this book.”’—Dr. 
A. F. ScuHaurF_er, Vice-Pres't of New York City Mis- 
‘sto Society. 


8vo, fully illustrated, $4.00. . 


Broadway. By Ricuarp Harpinc Davis.—Piccadilly. By 
Anprew LANc.—The Boulevards. By Francisque Sarcey. 
—Unter den Linden. By Paur Linpau.—The Corso of 
Rome. By W. W. Story.—The Grand Canal. By Henry 

“Brought out in superb holiday form. Mr. Y 


, M Hy AmES.— The Nevsky P . By Isapet F. Hapcoop. 
) ye The book is a model of what such writing should |* J ypreepert y : Smedley has caugtt precisely the spirit of the text. 


be—explicit, straightforward, full of plain facts and| “A beautiful volume. The plan of the work isa good oneand the execu-| The delicacy and truthfulness of his touch have 

personal impressions, and entirely free from senti-| tion complete, each street, representing the life of a great capital, havin, 

mentality, violence, or preaching of any sort.”"--atzon. been described ay one thoroughly familiar with its characteristics, and eac 
© brightly illustrated by a characteristic native artist. 

The result is most inter- esting and satisfactory.” 

—Philadelphia Times. Go 


“The best short story ever written by an Amer- ) 
ican and eminently worthy the dainty dress in 
which it now appears. Mr. Smedley’s drawings 
are spirited and sympathetic.” 

—Philadelphia Press. 


been well brought out.’’—Boston Beacon. 


A Zz Ys 
By Jared B. FLacc, N.A., 

reproductions of Allston’s paintings. 
$5.00. , 


A poet and novelist as well as a great painter, and the 
friend of the most eminent men of his time, Allston was, 
in character, temperament, and genius, one 
of the most interesting figures of his day ; 
and this, the first full and authentic story 
of his life, is both important as 
a bjography and fascinating as a 
narrative. 


Ceea 
By Jonn Appincton Symonps. With appendices and \ 
50 illustrations. Large 8vo, 2 vols., $12.50. 


Large 8vo, 


With Glimpses of Gibraltar and Tangier. 
By C. A. Stopparp, D.D., Editor of 
XN. Y. Observer. \\ustrated. 12mo0, 
F $1.50. > 


*« There are few books more entertaining than this. 
Dr. Stoddard is a natural traveller, sees everything 
worth seeing and describes admirably. His style is 
direct, easy and graceful, His descriptions are concise 
yet clear, and markedly elegant.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Mr. Symonds is recognized as the highest authority on 
the Renaissance, and this new work, which is the ripest 
fruit of prolonged ‘study, has been eagerly awaited both 

M» byscholars and the public. It embodies much 
new material, and will take high rank in 
biographical literature as a portrait of 
the man and as a picture of his times. 


DR. J. G. HOLLAND’S 
TWO POEMS. 


Bitter Sweet 
and Kathrina. 


Cameo Edition. Each with an 
etched frontispiece. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
In this series there have already appeared Mr. 

Mitchell’s ‘*‘ Reveries of a Bachelor” and ‘* Dream 

Life,” Mr. Cable’s ‘‘Old Creole Days,” and Mr. Page’s 

“Tn Ole Virginia?” 

“ Dainty little volumes that are a model of the book- 
maker’s art.”’—Philadelphia Press. 


BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. 
The Times, the Man and His Work. A Historical 
Study. By RicHarp S. Storrs. 8vo, $2.50. 
A vivid portrait of Bernard and an equally important 
picture of his times. It is altogether historical, not 
dogmatic or sectarian, and it will have a special value 


for general readers, as shedding new light upon an 
important but unfamiliar period of history. 


AFLOAT 
AND 


i ASHORE 
ON THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


By Lee Meriwetuer. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


“‘One of the most interesting books of travel that 
have recently appeared. It will be read with unbroken 
interest not only for what it tells, but for the animated 
and attractive manner in which it is told. The illus- 
trations are admirable.” —Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette. 


POEMS OF ROD AND GUN. 


By#Exnest McGarrey. With illustrations by 
4| Herbert E. Butler. Square 8vo, $1.75. 


{ 4“ The beauties of forest and lake find rare expression “The Life of the Duchess of Berry shows a fascinating woman whose 
1 (in his consummate verse, One takes up this beautiful | history is full of interest, and it is written in the delightful style of vivid 
book and knows not which to admire most, the poems | and graceful narration that characterizes the earlier volumes in this series.” 
or the illustrations.” —Chizcago Herald. —N. Y. Observer. 


_ OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS ARE: ‘South Sea Idyls,” by Charles Warren Stoddard (12mo, $1.50); ‘‘ French Art,” by W. C. Brownell (12mo, $1.25); 
(Under the Evening Lamp,” by R. H. Stoddard (12mo, $1.25); ‘Rowen; ‘Second Crop Songs,’” by H. C. Bunner (12mo, $1.25); “‘ Three Plays,” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson and W. E. Henley (12mo, $2.00 et); “Songs about Life, Love and Death,” by Anne Reeve Aldrich (12mo, $1.25); “ Letters toa 
Young Housekeeper,” by Mrs. Bayard Taylor (12mo, $1.25); ‘‘ The Little Dinner,” by Christine Terhune Herrick (12mo, $1.00). 


CYCLOPEDIA OF 
PAINTERS AND PAINTINGS. 


Edited by J. D. Cuampuin, Jr. Critical Editor, C. C. Perkins. 
Popular Edition. 2,000 illustrations. 4to, 4 vols., $20.00 net. 


_“The publication of this monumental work leaves far behind it all 
similar enterprises: Here is a reference book of the highest order, a work 
upon which the country is to be congratulated, for no nation has produced 
anything superior to this.” —Boston Beacon. 


NEW SAINT AMAND VOLUMES. 


The Duchess of Berry and the Court of Louis XVIII. 
The Duchess of Berry and the Court of Charles X. 
The Duchess of Berry and the Revolution of 1830. 

3 vols. Each with portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


Key 


= 


——— <M, >> = : a eS 9 a ee 
— LE ER eC ee So Oa 
GIOVANNI PRES a s THE CLOCKS Gram ch 
AND THE OTHER. J \ UVENILE OF RONDAINE, > q UY] 
Children who have made (a And Other Stories. By FRANK .& 
Stories. By Mrs. Frances C R. Stockton. With 24 illus- Py 


Hopcson Burnett. Fully 
illustrated by R. B. Birch. 
ve : Square 8vo, uniform with 
/“‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” $1.50. 
“The stories are beautiful in tone,’style, and color.” 
ATE Dovucias WiGGIN. 
Aer sweet and pathetic.”—Churchman. 
‘* ach of the stories is a gem.’’— Boston Traveller. 


KENT HAMPDEN. 


A Story of a Boy. By Resecca Harpine Davis. 
Mlustrated by Rufus F. Zogbaum. 12mo, $1.00. 


“Sharply drawn incidents and crisp narrative make 
the book interesting.’’—Bostox Fournal. 


THE END OF A RAINBOW. 


By Rossier JouNnson. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
“Tt will be read with breathless interest. It is inter- 
esting and full of boyish experiences." —/udependent 


NEW STORIES BY G. A. HENTY. 


“ Probably the most popular wfiter of boys’ books in England to-day is classics. 


G. A. Henty.”— Boston Transcript. 
Condemned as a Nihilist. 


Beric the Briton. A Story of the Roman Invasion. 


Each, crown 8vo, fully and beautifully illustrated, $1.50. 
“‘ Quite up to the mark set in his other stories for boys—full of captivating 


incident.” —Philadelphia Telegraph. 


THE THIRSTY SWORD. 


A Story of the Norse Invasion of Scotland (1626-65). 


Rosert LeicHTon. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


‘‘ Brimful of exciting incident, battles, duels. scenes of peril and daring 


adventure, and written with vigor.’’-—Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette. 


A Story of Escape from Siberia. 
In Greek Waters. A Story of the Grecian War'of Independence. 


trations by BLASHFIELD, RoGERs, 
Beard and others. 8vo, $1.50. 
“His books for boys and girls are Z 
In this one we have seven 
of the most delightful tales imagin- 
able."—Newark Daily Advertiser. 


‘Tales in Mr. Stockton’s usual clever'style. They 
are all extremely entertaining.’’—T7he Churchman, 


WITH TRUMPET AND DRUM. 
By Eucene Figo. 12mo, $1.00. 

A volume of poems for children and about 
childhood, full of melody and sentiment. 


By BOYHOOD IN NORWAY. 


By H. H. Boygsen. Ilhustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
“Stories of ‘boy life, varied in subject and 
attractively rich in incident."—Brooklyn Times. 


«*, SCRIBNER'S DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN OF HOLIDAY BOOKS, also ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, containing works by 


Frances Hodgson Burnett, H. H. Boyesen, Frank R. Stockton, Robert Louis Stevenson, Thomas Nelson Page, G. A, Henty, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York City. 


{£9.65 


and other popular writers, sent to any address, 
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A.C. McClure & Co.'s Holiday Books 


France in the Nineteenth Century 
By ELiIzABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. Handsomely illustrated with twenty- 
two portraits of celebrated characters. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


In this brilliant and absorbing narrative Mrs. Latimer has made history as 
fascinating as fiction; this is, indeed, the peculiar merit of her book. Possess- 
ing exceptional facilities for acquiring information, she has brought to her task 
fine scholarship, ripe judgment, and a most engaging literarystyle. The rapidly 
changing and dramatic scenes of French history, from the fall of Napoleon 
Bonaparte to the fali of Boulanger, have never been more vividly portrayed 
than in this work. A very valuable feature of the work is the large number of 
unusually fine portraits which adorn its pages. 


Sound and Music 


By the Rev. J. A. ZAHM, C.s.C., Professor of Physics in the University of 
Notre Dame. 8vo, $3.50. 


Few besides special students realize that within the past few years the wonder- 
ful discoveries made in the science of.acoustics equal those made in electricity or 
chemistry. ‘The service which Professor Zahm has rendered to all intelligent 
readers, especially to music lovers, by this delightful, popular, yet rigidly scientific 
work, cannot fail of immediate and hearty recognition. “The main purpose of 
this book,” says the author in his preface, “is to give musicians and general 
readers an exact knowledge, based on experiment, of the principels of acoustics, 
and to present at the same time a brief exposition of the physical basis of 
musical harmony.” 


A History of Modern Philosophy 


(From the Renaissance to the Present.) By B. C. Burt, A.M. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, $4.00. 


The work is divided into three periods, which are subdivided into groups of 
authors. A brief biography of each author is given, followed by a list of his 
principal works and a summary of his philosophy and of his relation to the 
history of modern thought. The content of his philosophic system and _ his 
influence upon succeeding thinkers are then briefly stated, together with the 
author's own comments and criticisms, The work is alone in the field which it 
occupies, and is notable for the accuracy of its facts and summaries and for 
its perspicuous style. 


References for Literary Workers 
By Henry Matson. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


The author has divided his work into twelve departments: History, Art, 
Political Economy, Literature, Science, etc, Each subject under these general 
heads is introduced by a vigorous synopsis which combines comprehensiveness 
of view with conciseness of statement. With each subject is given a very full 
bibliography. For writers and public speakers, and in fact for all who use 
works of reference, the book will be found to be almost indispensable, 


Laurei=-Crowned Letters 


Beautifully printed and bound. 16mo, gilt tops, each, $1.00; half calf or 
half morocco, each, $2.75. ; 


The Best Letters of Lord Chesterfield. Edited, with an introduction, by 
EDWARD GILPIN JOHNSON. 

The Best Letters of Horace Walpole. 
ANNA B. MCMAHAN. 

The Best Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an introduction, 
by SHIRLEY C. HUGHSON. 

The Best Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited, with an 
introduction, by OCTAVE THANET. 

The Best Letters of Madame de Sevigne. 
by EDWARD P. ANDERSON. 

The Best Letters of Charles Lamb. Edited, with an introduction, by 
EDWIN GILPIN JOHNSON. 

Other volumes to follow. 

“A series noted for its integral worth and typographical beauties.” — The 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

“Tt was an admirable idea to issue in such beautiful and handy form a selec- 
tion full enough to give an adequate idea of the writers and their times, yet 
small enough to require not more than a due proportion of time for their 
reading.” — The New York Evangelist. 


Laurel=Crowned Verse 


Beautifully printed and bound. 16mo, gilt tops, each, $1.00; half calf or 
half morocco, each, $2.75. 


The Lady of the Lake. SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. LORD ByRoN. 

Paradise Lost. JOHN MILTON. 

Lalla Rookh, THOMaS MoorRE, 

The Idylls of the King. LorRD TENNYSON, 

The Iliad of Homer. PoPE'’s Translation, 2 vols. 
Other volumes to follow. 

“The special merit of these editions, aside from the graceful form of the books, 
lies in the editor's reserve. Whenever the author has provided a preface or 
notes, this apparatus is given, and thus some interesting matter is received, but 
the editor himself refrains from loading the books with his own writings.” — 
The Atlantic Monthly. 


Laurel=Crowned Tales 


Beautifully printed and boand. 16mo, cloth, gilt tops, each, $1.00; half 
calf or half morocco, each, $2.75. 


Edited, with an introduction, by 


Edited, with an introduction, 


Abdallah, By EDOUARD LABOULAYE, 
Raphael, By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
Rasselas. By SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By GOLDSMITH. 
The Epicurean. By THOMAS MoorE. 
Picciola. By X. B. SAINTINE. 
Other volumes to follow. 
“The publishers have shown excellent discrimination in their choice of material 
for their projected library of choice fiction, and they have certainly given these 
initial volumes a form that bespeaks the warmest praise.’ — Zhe Beacon, Boston. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


A... -C. McCLUu RG &. CO. 


Prince Tip=Top 


A FAIRY TALE. By Marcurerire Bouvet, author of “Sweet Wil- 
liam ” and “ Little Marjorie’s Love Story.” Beautifully illustrated by 
Helen M. Armstrong. Small 4to, $1.25. 


“Prince Tip-Top ” is so utterly unlike either of Miss Bouvet's earlier books 
as to give her readers a genuine surprise. In this volume she has given loose 
rein to a merry and rollicking humor. It is a jolly and healthy little bit of 
Opera Bouffe for children, full of fun and go, with a happy adjustment of fairy 
machinery, Miss Armstrong has entered thoroughly into the spirit of the story 
and adorned it with a series of fascinating pictures. 


The Children’s Life of Abraham Lincoln 


By M. Louise Putnam. 
$1.25. 

“Tt is just what it pretends to be —a life of the great President told in the 
simple words which any child can understand, and withal containing a most 
interesting history of the Civil War. ... Portions of many of the President's 
speeches are given, and the machinery of Government is talked over in a way 
which cannot fail of fixing it in a child’s memory.” — Zhe Boston Times. 

“A more thoroughly interesting, instructive, and patriotic life of Abraham 
Lincoln has never been written.” — 7he Boston Advertiser. 


Sweet William 


By MArcurrITE Bouvet. Illustrated by Helen and Margaret Armstrong. 
Small 4to, $1.50. 


“ «Sweet William’ has the very favorable distinction of never having received 
an adverse criticism. Indeed, it would be a very critical child, or older person 
either, who did not find pleasure in this charming little story of childlife in a 
Normandy castle long ago.” — The Alumne Recorder. ; 


Illustrated by Helen M. Armstrong. 12mo, 


Little Marjorie’s Love Story 


By MARGUERITE Bouvet. [Illustrated by Helen M. Armstrong. Small 
4to, $1.25. 

“It is rarely a better story is written for children than this... . It is told 
with exquisite delicacy, and its pathos is touching in the extreme. The lessoms 
of the story are made most impressive—lessons good for children to learn. 
The illustrations are charming, and the mechanical work excellent in every 
detail.” — Current Review. 


A Song of Life 


By MarGARET WARNER Morey. With illustrations of flowers, fishes, 
frogs, birds, etc., artistically set in the text. I2mo, $1.25. 


“J have seen nothing better—I might say nothing really as good—in its 
line. The treatment of the subject is at once thoroughly scientific and in 
admirable taste. Matters that might seem to some quite unmanageable in a 
popular or educational book are explained with equal clearness and delicacy. 
It ought to have a welcome from every teacher and every parent.” — WILLIAM 
J. ROLFE, LITT.,D. (editor of “ Rolfe's Edition of Shakespeare”), im a letter 
to the Publishers. 


The Last Voyage of the Admiral 
of the Ocean Sea 


By CuHarLes PAuL Mack, author of ‘ With the Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea.” Crown 8yo. (ln Press.) 

This is one of the most graphic accounts ever written of the later voyages of 
the discoverer of America. Mr. MacKie writes with the confidence of an 
authority and the warmth of a champion, but with the impartiality of a judge. 
The service which he has here done, by sweeping away the swarm of de- 
tractions which have of late obscured the fair fame of the great Admiral 
deserves to be recognized even above the sterling merits of his book. 


Christmas Stories from French and 
Spanish Writers 


By ANTOINETTE OGDEN. 16mo, $1.25. 

Enjoyable is just the word with which to describe this. The novel and 
piquant features of the Continental Christmas — so different from the English 
“plum pudding” tradition and our own American customs —are delightfully 
presented, and in translations singularly felicitous. 


Cousin Phillis 


A Story of English Love. By Mrs. GASKELL. Tales from Foreign 
Lands. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

“Mrs. Gaskell,” says George ‘Sand, “has done what neither I nor other 
female writers in France can accomplish; she has written novels which excite 
the deepest interest in men of the world and which every girl will be the better 
for reading.” ‘ Cousin Phillis” is considered by many to be Mrs. Gaskell's best 
piece of work. It is a distinct gain to the notable series to which it has been 
added. 


Marianela 


Translated from the Spanish of B. PEREZ 


A Story of Spanish Love. 
W. Lester. Zales from JSoreign Lands. 


GaLpos, by HELEN 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
This famous series of Jules from Foreign Lands receives a rich acquisition 
in this exquisitely beautiful and pathetic story by the great Spanish writer, 
whose. refined fancy and literary charms half-conceal his deep insight into 
human nature and his profound philosophy of life. 
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Poems by Helen Jackson (H. Fi.). 


With 25 photogravures from designs by Emil Bayard, vignettes by Garrett and a new portrait. On English laid paper and bound in cloth 
handsomely decorated. 12mo, $3.00. : : 


ae (EDITION DE LUXE.) 
Limited to 250 copies, on hand-made linen paper, deckel edges; proof impressions on India paper. 
levant morocco, gilt top, $10.00. 
Roses of Romance. 
From the poems of Jonn Keats. 


8vo, bound in three-quarter crushed 


Flowers of Fancy. 
From the works of Prrcy ByssHn SHELLEY. 
Selected and illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. 
Both of the above, 16mo, white and gold, ina box, $2.00; or, separately, $1.00 each. 
The Chouans: Brittany in 1799. 


By Honork pr Bauzac. Translated by Miss K. P. Wormeley. 
12mo, halt Russia, $1.50. 


The Little Sister of Wilifred. 


A Srory. By author of ‘‘ Dear Daughter Dorothy.” 
small 4to, cloth, $1.00. 


Rhymes and Ballads for Girls and Boys. 
By Susan CoouipGs. Illustrated by H. R. Richards, EB. H. Gar- 
rett and others. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

Under the Water-Oaks. 


A SourHERN Srory. By MARIAN BREWSTER. 
cloth, $1.25. 


Louisa M. Alcott: Her Life, Letters, and Journal. 


Edited by Ednah D. Cheney. With portraits and view of the Alcott Home in Concord. Uniform with “ Little Women.” Cloth, 16mo, 41.50. 


Illustrated, Illustrated, ibmo, 


Social and Literary Papers. 
By CHartes CHAUNCEY SCHACKFORD. 


Dear. 
A Srory. By the author of ‘“‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission.’’ 16mo, | 
cloth, $1.00. 

The Story of Juliette. 
A Cuinp’s Romance. By BratricE WasHineton. Illustrated, | 


small 4tc, cloth, $1.00. 
A Memoir of Honore de Balzac. 


Compiled and written by KATHERINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY. 


With portrait. 12mo, halt russia, $1.50. 


With frontispieces by Garrett. 
rately, $1.25 per volume. 
Miss Dickinson’s Poems, 2 vols., 
Thomas Ball’s Autobiography, 
Daily Strength for Daily Needs, 
The Day’s Message, - - 
Meredith’s Novels, 12 vols., each, 
Lover’s Year Book, 2 vols., each, 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


eachsin- 


And 


The Wings of Icarus, 


Other Poems. By Susan Marr Spaunpine. 16mo, white 


cloth, $1.25. 


Far from To-day. 
By GERTRUDE HALL. 


More Good Times at Hackmatack. 
By Mary P. W. Smiru, author of ‘Jolly Good Times ”’ stories. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Selections from Isaac Pennington: 
By the editor of Daily Strength. 
| 75 cents. 


16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


16mo, cloth, white and gold, 


Jane Austen’s Novels.: 


The most complete, uniform edition published. 


$1.25 
=z 2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.25 


12 volumes, half ruby morocco, gilt top, $15.00; or, sepa- 


At all bookstores. Postpaid on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


i. PUBLISHERS, | .”. 
BOSTON. 
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cobs Calendars 


1893 for 


an fete wee 


A GREAT VARIETY 
OF MOST 

» ATTRACTIVE ONES 

3 CAN BE SHEN 
ON OUR COUNTERS 
AND AT THE 
BOOKSTORES. 
AMONG THEM 
ARE: 

The Children of the Year. 


A Calendar containing 12 pictures -of children in 
different costumes. Quarto, in box, $1.50 


He Careth for You. 


A devotional art Calendar, $1.00. 


The Flowers of the Year. 
A Calendar shaped like a fan, $1.00. 


Fine Art Calendar. 
Twelve illustrations in colors, in box, $1.00. 


The Little Darling’s Calendar. 


A perpetual calendar, good for any year, 75 cents. 


The Comic Calendar. 
Twelve comic illustrations appropriate to the sea- 
sons, 50 cents. 

The Rose of Sharon Calendar. 


Twelve cards, in box, with easel back. 50 cents. 


The Portfolio Calendar. ° 

Twelve cards, in box, with easel back, 50 cents. 

A Catalogue giving 25 different Calendars, from the 
above to 5 cents each, sent free on application. 


Granny’s Wonderful Chair ; 


And Its Tales of Fairy Times. By 
FRANCES BROWNE. Illustrated by 
Marie Seymour Lucas. 4to, 16 colored 
and many plain illustrations, 94 pages, 
boards, $2.00. 


The Story of a Short Life. 
By JULIANA HORATIA EWING. A 
peautiful, illustrated edition of this 
popular story. 4to, white cloth, gilt 
edges, $1.50. 


Our Little lien and Maidens. 
12 full-page illustrations of children 
in fancy costume, with appropriate 
verses. 4to, illuminated boards, $1.50. 


Dutton’s Holiday Annual for 
1893. 


A volume of pictures and stories for 
little folks. 6 full-page colored illus- 
tions and 128 illustrated pages with 
text. 4to, illuminated board covers, 


$1.25. 


MOST 


DIFFERENT BOOKS, 
ATTRACTIVE AND AMUSING TO LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN. Prices are 15 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents. 


Catalogue sent free on application. 
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“SHAPES.” 


The Talking Clock. 
By Miss H. M. BENNETT. With 12 
full-page colored and 16 mon ti 
illustrations, and many others ) 
the text. 4to, colored board coveis, 
cloth back, $2.00. 


This Way and That Way. 


A mechanical color book with mov- 
able pictures. Large 4to, Uluminaied 
board covers, $2.50. 


Pleasant Surprises. 


A color book with movable pictures. 
A pleasing novelty. Large 4to, 1uu- 
minated board covers, $2.00. 


Fur Coats and Feather 


Frocks. 


24 large colored pictures of wild ani- 
mals, birds, etc., with descriptive 
text. Large 4to, illuminated board 
covers, $1.50; cloth, full gilt, $2.50. 


To Please the Children. 
A large 4to, with 18 pages of colored and 18 pages of 


covers, $1.25. 


Dan. 
A Story for Boys. By MARY D. BRINE. Illustrated 
by Miss A. G. Plympton. 4to, 138 pages, half white, 
$1.00. 


The Little Twin Roses. 
A Story for Little Boys and Girls. By Mary D. 
BRINE. 4to, 10 illustrations, half white, $1.00. 


To Nuremberg and Back. 
A Girl’s Holiday. By AMy NEALLY. 
trated, 12mo, half white, $1.00. 


Fully ilus- 


Master Bartlemy ; 
Or, The Thankful Heart. 
author of “ Friday’s Child.” 
trated, 75 cents. 


By FRANCES E. COMPTON, 
12mo, half white, illus- 
OF THEM IN 
VERY 
Something to Laugh At. 
18 color and 18 illustrated type pages. 
jluminated boards, 75 cents. 


Small 4to, 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 31 West 23d St., New York. 


plack and white pictures and text, il!uminated board - 
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FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY’S NEW Books. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF PEN AND PENCIL SERIES. 
Welsh Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


By D. LEWIS JONES and others. Edited by Richard Lovett, M.A. With many 

illustrations. Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $3.20. 

““« Welsh pictures’ is the work of ten Welshmen, among whom illustrating the 
beauties of Wales has been parceled out according to the special familiarity of 
each. The result is a pleasing volume.”’—London Times. 


John G. Paton, Missionary to the New 


HEBRIDES. An Autobiography, edited by his brother. ‘With introduction by 

Rey. A. T. Pierson, D.D. Fully illustrated from original pen and ink sketches 

drawn by Chas. P. Davis and others. A New and Cheaper Edition. Unabridged. 

2 vols., boxed, i2mo, cloth, gilt top, net, $2.00. 

“The appearance of another edition gives occasion for fresh words of welcome 
for what has become a Christian classic since its earliest issue in 1889. Few of cur- 
rent publications that are sold by thousands upon thousands have in their pages the 
import and the fascination that stamp nearly every page in these.”— Christian Union. 


Men and Morals: Addresses. 

By Rev. JAMES STALKER, M.A.,D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 

CONTENTS :—THE FouR MEN; (1) Zhe Man the World sees; (2) The Man seen by 
the Person who knows him Best; (3) The Man seen by Himself; (4) Zhe Man whom God sees 
—TEMPTATION—CONSCIENCE—OCULTURE—THE RELIGION FOR TO-DAY—CHRIST 
AND THE WANTS OF HUMANITY—PUBLIC SPIRIT—THE EVIDENCES OF RELIGION 
—YOUTH AND AGE. 


The Christian Life Series. 


By Rev. F. B. MEYER, containing CHRISTIAN LIVING, THE PRESENT TENSES 
OF THE BLESSED LIFE and THE SHEPHERD PSALM. 3 vols. in box. 18mo, 
cloth, $1.50; white vellum cloth, silver top, in box, $1.75. . 


* He is earnest, practical, personal, and he does not allow his good intentions to 


supply the place of research and study or to supersede the necessity of thinking 
for Thmssele And he rises above the common mistake of devotional writers, who 
assume that the same rules will suffice and the same experience is required of every 
believer.”—S. S. Times. 


The Earthly Footprints of 


OUR RISEN LORD. Dlumined, A continuous nar- 
rative of the Four Gospels according to The Revised 
Version, with introduction by Rev. JoHN HALL, D.D. 
Illustrated by 113 sul reee alf tone reproductions. 
Small 4to, cloth, net $1.50; gilt edge, with silk book 
mete Ponce: net $2.00; full morocco, gilt edges, boxed, 
net, $3.75. 


Pictures reflecting the best in sacred art from Raphael 
e une present day are scattered profusely through the 
ook. 


. “To many the life of the Christ will be a new bookin 
this form. Though beyond the introduction it contains 
no word except what is found in the four Gospels, yet 
when read continuously the narrative takes on new force 
and lifelikeness.”— Golden Rule. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 


A SUPERB SOUVENIR. 


A Gift of Love, and Loving 


GREETINGS FOR 365 DAYS. By ROSE PORTER, 
Long 18mo, parti-cloth, $1.00; white cloth, silver top, 
in box, $1.25; decorated silk, silver top, in box, $1.75. 
“¢A Gift of Love’ is the work of a loving heart. It 
contains a text of Scripture for every day of the year 
with the addition of ana propriate thought in poetry or 
Dar all bearing on the theme of love. The work must 
ave called for a great amount of patient toil. 
has not been spent in vain for the volume will prove a 
biessing tomany asoul. To use it day by day for a year 
thoughtfully and prayers, must result in a rich 
growth in love on the part of the user. The author is 
well known and esteemed for her previous works’ sake.” 
—The N. Y. Observer. 


Prayers from the Poets. 
By MARTHA HARGER. l6mo, two colored cloth, gilt top, $1.00; leatherette, 
boxed, $1.50. 


“This volume is admirable. The Prayers are better suited to some of our moods 
than formal Litanies and are selected from excellent sources. The book will bea 
dear treasure to many hearts.”—TZhe Churchman. 


Nineteen Beautiful Years; 
Or, Sketches of a Girl’s Life. By FRANCES E. WILLARD. With Preface 
by John G. Whittier. Mew and Revised Edition. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


“A very sweet and tender record of an exceptionally beautiful life. It is an at- 
tractive picture of the ‘sweet reasonableness’ of Christian development—a lovely 
human character flowering into the beauty of holiness.”—John G. Whittier. 


es 
Crushed Yet Conquering. 
A Story of Constance and Bohemia. By the author of ‘‘ The Spanish Brothers,” 
Illustrations drawn by W. S. Stacey and engraved by E. Whymper. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.00. 


It is historically instructive and has been founded so carefully upon trustworthy 
records as to be safely credited. 


“Tt is intensely engrossing from first to last, and is rich in judicious and earnest 
spirituality.”— Congregationalist. 


The Young Men’s Library. 


4 vols., 12mo, 50 cents each; per set, boxed, $2.00. 


Comprising: MORAL MUSCLE, by F. A. Atkins; BRAVE AND TRUE, by Rey. 
Thain Davidson, D.D.; THE SPIRITUAL ATHLETE, by W. A. Bodell; FIRST 


BATTLES, by F. A. Atkins. 


NEW YORK: 80 Union Sq., East. 
CHICAGO: 148 & 150 Madison St. 


LONCMANS, GREEN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Lang’s New Fairy Book. 
The Green Fairy Book. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 13 plates and 88 illustrations in the text by 
H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
The Blue Fairy Book. Dlustrated, $2.00. The Red Fairy Book. Dlustrated, $2.00. 


Richard Jefferies. 


The Toilers of the Field. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, author of the “ Field and Hedgerow, etc.’? With por- 
trait reproduced from the bust in Salisbury Cathedral. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


KHdna Lyall. 
The Autobiography of a Slander. 


By Epna LYALL. Nejgy Edition, with 20 illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


FI. Anstey. 
Voces Populi. Second Series. 


Reprinted from Punch. By F. ANSTEY, author of ‘Vice Versa,’ ete. 
25 illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Post 4to, $1.75. 


a “... As good as the first series, and they could have no higher praise.”—Daily 
ews. 


With 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
First Series. 
$1.75. 
George N. Curzon, M. P. 
Persia. 


By the Hon. GnorGkE N. Curzon, M.P. With 9 maps, 34 full-page plates and 
53 illustrations in the text, appendices and an index. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 1,330, 
$12.00. 

*,* Prospectus and specimen page sent on application. 


Voces Populi. The Travelling Companions. 


$1.75. 


The Verney Memoirs. 
Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Civil War. 


Compiled from the Letters and illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House, 
Bucks. By FRANCES PARTHENOPE VERNEY. With a Preface by S. R. 
Gardiner. With 28 plates (22 portraits), woodeuts and facsimiles. 2 yols., 
medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $12.00. 


** Prospectus and specimen page sent on application. 


For sale by booksellers. 


The Abbe Fouard. 
St. Peter and the First Years of Christianity. 


By the ABBE CONSTANT FOUARD, author of “The Christ, the Son of God.” 
Translated by George F. X. Griffith. In 1 vol., with 3 maps, small 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

Canon Knox Little. 
Sketches in Sunshine and Storm. 


A Collection of Miscellaneous Essays and Notes of Travel. By W.J. Knox 
LirrLe, M.A. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


The Late Canon Liddon. 
Essays and Addresses. 


By the late HENRY PARRY LiIppDON, Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


CONTENTS: LECTURES ON BUDDHISM. (1) The Life of the Founder. (2) Com- 
parison Between Buddhism and Christianity. LECTURES ON THE LIFE OF ST. 
AUL. (1) The Preparation. (2) The Missionary, The Chureh Ruler and The Mar- 
tyr. PAPERS ON DANTE. (1) Dante and Aquinas. Part I. 
Part II. (3) Dante and the Franciscans. 


A. K. HH. B. 
Twenty-Five Years of St. Andrews, 1865-1890. 
By ihe SUtbOr of ‘‘The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 2 vols., 8vo, $3.00 
each, 
LL. Dougall. 7 
Beggars All. A Nove. 


By Miss L. DOUGALL. Sixth Edition. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 

“This is one of the strongest as well as most original romances of the year 
The plot is extraordinary. ... The close of the story is powerful and natural. . . 
A masterpiece of restrained and legitimate dramatic fiection.”—Literary World. 


C. J. C. Hyne. 
The New Eden. A Srory. 


By C.J. CUTLIFFE HyNkr. With frontispiece and vignette. 


(2) Dante and Aquinas. 


12mo, $1.00. 


Julian Sturgis. 
After Twenty Years and Other Stories. 


By JULIAN STURGIS, author of “ John Maidment,’’ ete. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 
Mrs. Watford. 


The One Good Guest. A Novet. 
By L. B. WALFORD, author of ‘Mr. Smith,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LONCMANS, CREEN & CO., I5 East Sixteenth St., N. Y. 
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New Christmas Authems and Carols, B07 Me eRIC AMdautad a RE 892 
I ATURE, 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


Barnby, J.—Like Silver Lamps. Mixed voices...... 5 
Clare, Ed. A.—Sing, O Heavens. Mixed voices...... 10 
We have seen His Star in the East. Soprano or 


MonorSoloand Chorus...) s,s .ceecwoesec verse cee ones 10 EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN anp ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 
ich debe (GO ae ta forth into Joy. Hs Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 
Wall, Rev. E. V.—Hark! the Herald Angels Sing. ADVENTURES, DRAMAS, POEMS, 

Soprano and Tenor Solo and Chorus.............-4. 6 AN RAE BSG ANS Awe or aces ee 

Oliver.— lujah! i ined. . HEO 
er iol Gixcd volbes ft ese 10 BIOGRAPHIES, HISTORIES, TRAVELS, 
Me ATaThinos wore in Oniet Silence\ || ror CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, WARS, 

muxedvoices 8 i 5 CORRESPON DENCH, NARRATIVES, WITCHCRAFTS, AND 
00 OS neal a ae ata la cereteseees CRITICISM, NOTED SAYINGS, WONDERS, 

we odd oil Who at Sundry Times. For a ORATIONS, \ 

NERA aS Ba aA Bo ey AE REAM SOG Sa nl than were ever before gathered within the same space or offered in one collection Among those 
sie mae ails ail ze EE Ek Arena vay 15 pest scomp tent ee testify, the following have made constant use of these volumes, and highly 
Stainer, J.—The Hallowed Day hath Shined upon ‘ i f p 

us. ‘Tenor Solo and Chorus at: RSI ,Noah Porter, Bohert | C. nil ela i Late ees coiees 
1, B.—Ther. eioanerda Atidine 4 ale University, v ichard Malcolm Johnston rehbishop Ryan 
Mela Soprano of Tenor Selo and Chorus... 5| W,,T. Harris, LL. D., United Oliver Wendell Holmes,’ Chauncey M. Depew, 
MEE CHG. “Wise Mon\from: the ‘East. Solo States Com. of Education, Hon. Robert G. Ingersoll, Hon. Henry Watterson, | 
SEENE OUSIGN SSE TO ae Ue Ea a 10 John Greenleaf Whittier, Hon. George William Curtis, Col. T.Wentworth Higginson, 
Te aAR rE eae opened let) Professor John Fiske, Harvard Robert A. Pinkerton, The London Times, | 
WE a esa oe oe ee setneees 10 University, : Richard Watson Gilder, The Century Magazine, 
Rolotana Chorus rat Saneane A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Amos M. Kellogg, Editor WV. Joel Chandler Harris, 
Sarl Rant SSSI PrN RAO CB Congress, Y. School Journal, Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 
Twelve New Carols written by Shapcott Wensley. William Dean Howells, Andrew Carnegie, Professor David Swing, 
Nol. 0, Hoty STARS. Music by J. STAINER.—No. 2. Bishop John H.Vincent, D.D., Gen, Fitz Hugh Lee, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
THE SHEPHERDS. Music by Eaton Faning.—No, 3. LL. D,, Chancellor of Chau- Mrs, J. E.B. Stuart, Richard Henry Stoddard. 
HYMN OF THE ANGELS. Music by G. M. Garrett.—No. 4. tauqua University, Mrs. Roscoe Conkling, George Cary Eggleston, 
ee or asic by J: Baraby No. 6. James Whitcomb Riley, Hon. Charles A. Dana, Mrs. John A. Logan, 
ane ee Pisce ene ena 6. BETHLE- William E. Sheldon, Ex-Pres. Bishop Phillips Brooks, Charles L, Tiffany, Merchant, 
6a Berthold ERGs IN SMS MLARGER, Music be National Teachers’ Ass’n, Cardinal Gibbons, B. 0, Flower, Editor Arena, 
ue ae ee a Ae Rn AND CHILD. Music And thousands of others who are well known. 
MBs r.—No. 10. CHRIS B ; i ‘ 
Frederick Bridge_No. ll. CULES DA Meee he The Stedman-Hutchinson Library of American Literature is indispensable to busy 
Battison Haynes.—No. 12. SwhET CHRISTMAS. Music persons whose time is limited; to children whose tastes are to be formed; to those who use books 
by J. Stainer. Price, in one book, 40 cents, or, separately, for entertainment and instruction, and to all who wish to know anything about books or authors, or 
5 cents each. 5 who wish to improve their own conversation and writings. It will cost you nothing to ask the next book- 
cers Ola Sorel, eealich and pede Adapt- agent you meet to bring you this Lisrary. He will be glad to bring it. In the mean time write to 
ed and arranged by Sir John Stainer. In one book, 40c. 4 
Sixteen Carols, Old Breton Melodies. Harmon- CHARLES La WEBSTER & CO. 9 67 Fifth Ave., N. Ye 
ized by George C. Martin. In two books, each contain- vig 


ing eight carols. Each book, 20c. a A beautiful, il- 
Four CAROLS by J. Buraby, A. C. Mackenzie, J. C. Florida Facts. lustrated pook, FOR CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Martin and J. Stainer, together 5c.; FouR CAROLS by | describing the best bargains for homes, for phos-| Mother Goose’s Christmas Party. By ABBy 


J. Barnby, together 5c.; THN CAROLS (second set) b Zi 3 : 4 TON DIAZ. AS popular wherever known as her 
Ep. BUNNETT. Inone book 40 cents, or, separately, each | Phate, for investments in Florida, found in ten] MOS Witiin Henry Letters.” The only. Mother 


5c.; ROUND US SHINES THE GLORIOUS NIGHT. Carol | years’ search, by a Deputy Commissioner of U.S8.|  @oos : ith s i 
‘ ‘ 1 3 2 ‘ goose Drama in rhyme with songs and accompanying 
by Davia Bay bess eee CAROLS Eye aanon. l0c. | Dept. Agricuiture. Lands, hotels, houses, orange| music. Easytolearnandyeryamusing. A dainty gift. 
ple copres sent on sevection. roves, sold on easy terms. Send 2-cent stamp for Postpaid, 50 cents. Send for complete descriptive Cata-~ 
LA Lee Ea g 8, SY ‘ logue. SEARLE & GORTON, PUBLISHERS, 
‘ 9 ok to . ; , ’ earborn St., Chicago, Il. 
y & €O., 21 E. 17th St., New York. book to JAMES H. FOSS, 28 School Street, Room 42 69 Deart St., Chi Di.) 


Boston, Mass. 


NOTABLE BOOKS FOR 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Charles Dickens’s 4 2ew edition inj The New Favorite uly Sinema 
Complete Works. 15 and 30 volumes. Tllustrated Edition by Garrett, Schell, 


Printed from new Taylor and other 
electrotype plates, large-faced type. Paper, of P opular Poets. artists. 27 vol- 
presswork, illustrations and binding are of the | umes: Mrs. Browning, Burns, Byron, George 
finest quality. Popular Edition, 15 vols., cloth, | Eliot, Jean Ingelow, Meredith, Milton, Moore, 
$18.75. Library Edition, 15 vols., cloth, gilt top, | Scott, Tennyson, Wordsworth, etc. 8vo, cloth, 
$22.50. 30-Volume Edition, cloth, gilt top, $40.00. | gilt edges, artistic cover designs, cloth, slip 
Also in fine bindings at from $37.50 to $110.00. wrappers, cloth box, $2.50 per volume; fine 


Tennyson’s Complete in two volumes. leather bindings, four styles, $4.50 to $6.00. 


Poems Illustrated wick numerous Wordsworth’s Holiday Edition. (Selec- 
ke wood engravings from origi- Pp ms tions.) [liustrated in pho- 
nal drawings by the best artists. Photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols., 12mo, oe " togravure by E. H. Gar- 
cloth, gilt top, boxed, $3.00; 2 vols., 12mo, white back and corners, fancy paper | rett. Printed on fine deckle-edge, laid paper, 12mo, cloth, ornamental design, 
sides, gilt top, boxed, $3.00. gilt top, cloth box, $2.50; full leather, gilt top, $3.50. 
! Famous Tp pes of By SARAH K. BOLTON. we eye Printed on fine 
i : i VI With portraitsof Queen The Imper ial Kdition paper, with 8 full- ~ 
Womanhood. . Zi of Standard page illustrations 
Louise, Madame Ré : by the best artists, 
camier, Miss Dix, Jenny Lind, Susanna Wesley, Poetical Works. attractively bound |; 


} Harriet Martineau, etc. 12mo, $15.00. in durable and uniform style. 20 volumes, full12mo,, jit} 

No books for young people are more popular than cloth, gilt edges,gilt border lines, $1.50 per volume. 
those by Mrs. Bolton, and this volume is one of the | _Mrs. Browning, Robert Browning, Milton, Scott, 
best of the series. Tennyson, Shakespeare, etc. 


Hugo’s *“‘Les Miserables.”? Translated by IsapeL F. Hapcoop. 


2 yols., 12mo, fully illustrated, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $3.00; 2 vols., 12mo, white back and corners, 
fancy paper sides, gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 
Tom Clifton; 


Handy Volume 4 new line o 
Classices standard books, or, Western Boys in Grant 
x and Sherman’s Army. By 


in prose and 

poetry carefully printed on good paper, WARREN LEE GOSS, au- 

and bound in faultless thor of ‘Jed,’ “ Recol- 

style; with photograyure frontispieces and title- lections of a Private,’ 

pages, and numerous illustrations. 23 volumes: etc. Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
The best boys’ book of the year. 


_ “Zueile,” ‘Lady of the Lake,” “ Idylls of the King,” 
7 2 > 2 

Robert Browning’s, Burns’s and Poe’s Works, Little es Le 

woRTH, author of the 


“Lalla Rookh,” “Sesame and Lilies,”’ “‘ Cranford,” 
ete. 18mo, half white binding, gilt top, $1.00: cloth, History of Rome. Mere 
A companion volume to “Little Arthur’s England 


gilt, $1.00; full silk, $1.50; half calf, $2.00; half le- 
and France.” Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 


yant, $2.50 per volume. 


Send for our complete Catalogue of new and important 
publications. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CcoO., Saar iets Sar cares ROLOIASE STREET, BOSTON. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New and Illustrated Books. 


Man in Art. 


sy PHitie G. HAMERTON, author of ‘‘ Etching and Etchers,” “ Landscape,” etc. Illustrated by etchings 
and photogravures from pictures by Luke Fields, Murillo, Ary Scheffer, Moreau, Botticelli, Sir John 
Gilbert, Alma Tadema, Sir F. Leighton, Woolner, M. de Roton, Macklin, Fra Angelico, Dicksee, 
G. Leslie, Albert Diirer, Lucas of ‘Leyden, Rembrandt, etc. Etched or photogravured by Norman 
Hirst, Rhead, C. O. Murray, M. Manesse, Didier, Flameng, Goupil Process, Dujardin, Annan and Swan, 
Amand Durand, Guillaume, Pierre Gusman. 


Also an edition limited to 175 copies for England and America. The text will be printed on John Dickin- 
son & Co.’s hand-made paper and the illustrations on Japanese vellum. 


Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
Days With Sir Roger De Coverley. 


Reprinted from the “Spectator.”” With illustrations by HuGH THomson. Uniform with ‘‘ Cranford,” 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 

Also a large-paper edition limited to 250 copies for England and America, printed on hand-made paper 
and bound in buckram. 


Edition de luxe, uniform with the ** Makers of Florence.” 
The Makers of Venice. 


Doges, Conquerers, Painters and Men of Letters. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With illustrations by R. R. 
Holmes, F.S.A., and 20 additional illustrations. Medium 8vo, bound in half buckram, $6.00. 


8vo, $6.00. 


By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, M. P., F. R. 8S. 


The Beauties of Nature. 


And the Wonders of the World We Live In. By the Right Hon. Sir 
JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P., F.R.S. With numerous illustrations and 
full-page plates. Uniform with the new edition of “‘The Pleasures 
of Life.”’ 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


‘‘ His volume is a perfect storehouse of information, imparted in a 
style that at once charms and interests. There are over fifty illustra- 
tions and twelve page plates, all admirable, the latter being of uncom- 
mon beauty and interest.”—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


““*The Beauties of Nature’ will take rank with the gifted author’s 
* Pleasures of Life.’’’—Boston Times. 


A New Volume of Poems by the late LORD TENNYSON. 
The Death of Ginone, Akbar’s Dream, 


And Other Poems. Uniform with ‘‘The Foresters, Robin Hood and 
Maid Marian.” 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Also a large-paper, limited edition on hand-made paper, $3.00. 

New Edition, uniform with “Westminster Abbey.’ ‘12mo, $2.00. 
Charing Cross to St. Paul's. 

Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. New Edition. 12mo, $2.00. 


History of Early 


English Literature. 


By the Rev. Stoproep A. BROOKE. Large 12mo. 
Uniform with Bryce’s “American Common- 
wealth.” With map, $2.50. 


Inns of Court and Chancery. 


By W.J. Lorrie, B.A., F.S.A., author of ‘‘ Windsor Castle” and ‘ Westminster Abbey.”: With many 
illustrations by Herbert Railton. Super royal 4to, $7.50. 


The Dryburgh Edition of the 


Waverley Novels. 


Illustrated with 250 wood engravings, specially drawn by eminent 


By JusTIN McCARTHY. 
Student and Singer. 


Reminiscences of CHARLES SANTLEY. Written by 
Himself. With two portraits. 12mo, cloth, gilt, 
$2.25. 

“Santley is a pleasing figure in the history of 
song; his autobiography will be read with pleas- 
ure.’—N. Y. Times. 


To be completed in 25 volumes. 
artists. 


Subscribers’ names are now being received by all booksellers and by the publishers. Each volume will 
be promptly delivered monthly as published. 


Vol. I. WAWERLEY. Price, $1.25. Now Ready. 
Vol. Il. GUY MANNERING. Price, $1.25. December 1. 


FI. Marion Crawford’s New Novel. 


Don Orsino. 


A Sequel to ‘“‘Saracinesca’”’ and ‘Sant’ Dario.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Uniform with the New Edition of 
Mr. Crawford’s Novels. 
Now Ready. Price, $1.00 each. 


MR. ISAACS. WITH THE 


DR. CLAUDIUS. IMMORTALS. 
ZOROASTER. GREIFENSTEIN. 
SARACINESCA, SANT’ ILARIO. 
MARZIO’S THE THREE FATES. 
CRUCIFIX. THE WITCH OF 


PRAGUE. 
A CIGARETTE- 
MAKER’S ROMANCE. 


A TALE OF A 
LONELY PARISH. 


1 December 1892 


NEW BOOKS © -:- 
- For THE YOUNG. 


The Girls and I. 
By Mrs. Moteswortu, author of ‘‘ Carrots,” 
‘“‘Nurse Heatherdale’s Story,’ ete. Tlus- 
trated by L. Leslie Brooke. 16mo, $1.25. 


Scenes in Fairy Land; 

OR, MISS MARY’S VISITS TO THE COURT 
OF FAIRY REALM. By the Rey. J. C. 
ATKINSON, D.C. L., Canon of York and Vicar 
of Danby in Cleveland. With about 40 illus- 
trations by J. C. Brock. 12mo, $1.50. 


Stories from the Greek 


Comedians. 
By the Rey. AtFrep J. CHurcH. With 16 col- 
ored illustrations. Uniform with ‘The 


Burning of Rome,” ete. 12mo, $1.00. 


A Story of the Days of 
Rachel, Lady Russell. 


By Mrs. MarsHaty. With 8 illustrations. 
12mo, $1.50. 


Barerock; 

OR, THE ISLAND OF PEARLS. By Henry 
Nasu. Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

“The story is one that boys will undoubtedly revel 
in, and it will teach them excellent lessons in the way 
of energy and self-reliance. The author writes well 
one with a good knowledge of his theme.”—Boston 

eacon. 


Winifrede’s Journal. 

By Emma MarsHatx, author of “ Under the 
Salisbury Spire,’ etc. With illustrations. 
12mo, $1.25. 

“The story is told in quaint, gentle language that 
gives the stamp of reality to its personages and 
leaves a healthful, pleasant impression. It is a 
story to be recommended heartily.”—Boston Times. 


Bristol Bells. 
By Mrs. MarsHALL. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


The Great World’s Farm. 


Some Account of Nature’s Crops and How 
They Are Grown. By SELINA GAYE, author 
of ‘‘The World’s Lumber Room.”? With a 
Preface by G. S. Boulger, F.L.S. With nu- 
merous illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


Adrift in a Great City. 


A Story. By M. E. WincHESTER, author of 
“A Nest of Sparrows.’’ With illustrations 
by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 12mo, cloth, gilt, 
$1.50. - 


St. Dunstan’s Clock. 


A Story of 1666. By E. Warp, author of “A 
Pair of Originals.’’ With illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


The Siege of Norwich Castle. 


Story of the Last Struggle Against the Con- 
queror. By M BuakeE. With 12 illus- 
trations by the author. 12mo, $1.50. . 


The Wild Pigs. 


Story for Little People. By GrraLtp Youne. 
With 4 full-page illustrations and numerous 
text illustrations. 12mo, $1.25. 


The Story of the Odyssey. 


By the Rev. ALrrrep J. CHurcH. With colored 
illustrations after Flaxman. 12mo, eloth, 
$1.00. 


The Story of the Iliad. 


By thesame. With colored illustrations after 
Flaxman. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Macmillan & Co’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Holiday Gift Books will be sent free by mail to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., - - = - = II2 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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THE HANDBOOK for 1893 is 
now ready. It is better and 
will be found more serviceable 
than ever before. Its sixty pages 
contain prayer mecting topics, 
Daily Bible readings; Week of 
Prayer topics, two lists (Bos- 
ton Ministers’ Meeting and the 
ELvangelicat Alliance) and the 
usual variety of valuable mat- 
ter with some additional fea- 
tures. We earnestly request 
early orders that we may have 
i a reasonable time to handle the 
large edition of nearly 200,000 copies which the 
churches call for. Price per hundred, postpaid, 
$1.25. Cash must accompany order. 


Already in response to our $1,000 prize offer many 
persons are in the field after new subscribers for 
the Congregationalist. With six substantial prizes 
there is every inducement to effort, while the gen- 
erous commission which we offer for each new 
name registered in church clubs will compensate 
those workers who may fail to get the largest lists. 
Remember that the next few weeks are the harvest 
time and send in names as fast as secured in order 
that new subscribers for 1893 may receive the re- 
maining papers of this year free. We believe that 
there are many persons who only need to have the 
Congregationalist brought to their attention in 
order to become subscribers. See page 566 for par- 
ticulars respecting the details of this extraordinary 
offer. 

An exceptionally large number of valuable arti- 
cles by eminent writers are soon to appear in the 
Congregationalist. Among them one by Archdeacon 
Frederick W. Farrar upon The Ideal and the Actual 
in Christendom; one by Rey. T. S. Hamlin, D.D., on 
Christian Men in Public Life; one by President 
W.G. Ballantine on How Shall We Meet the Higher 
Criticism? as well as contributions from Dr. Cuyler, 
Dr. McKenzie, Dr. D. C. Greene, Robert Graham 
and many others. 
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UDGING from reports from a wide field, 

the public religious services on Thanks- 

giving Day were at least as well attended 
as in former years. In many cases the audi- 
ences were large. Dr. J. R. Paxton of New 
York announced to his people that there 
would be no service for them on that day on 
account of the superior attractions of the 
football game. But this was widely com- 
mented on because it was so rare an excep- 
tion. On the other hand the morning sery- 
ices at both Dr. Parkhurst’s and Dr. Bur- 
rell’s churches were held an hour earlier 
than usual in order to attract college men, 
and the change was measurably successful. 
This was done at the instigation of the col- 
lege department of the Y. M. C. A., which 
also arranged a pleasant reception in the 
evening for visiting collegians, in the hope 
of counteracting the attractions of the thea- 
ters and dissipations of a worse character. 
The themes at a great many services—per- 
haps too many—were concerning the things 
to be mourned over rather than to be thank- 
ful for, such as municipal misgovernment, 
the encroachments of the saloon and the 
dangers to the public school. But there 
was genuine thanksgiving notwithstanding. 
Many of the poor were fed. Many a home 
was bright with faces much missed and re- 
turned fora brief season. There were songs 
and gladness and games within doors and 
without, and altogether the institution itself 
of Thanksgiving Day has again proved it- 
self to be one of the choicest blessings of our 
American life. May its observance never 
be less! 


The Salvation Army Congress did not 
take so strong hold of New York as did 
the Y. P. 8. C. E. Convention in July, but 
the former had the great football contest 
as competitor for popular attention. At 
any rate the marshaling of thousands of 
leading Salvationists from all over the land, 
the jubilant processions, the great meetings, 
which let mooted ecclesiastical and theolog- 
ical questions severely alone and concen- 
trated thought upon the all-absorbing topic 
how to save men here and now, have re- 
vealed afresh the vitality and usefulness of 
this remarkable organization. Certainly the 
Army is growing, not only in the number 
of adherents and converts but in the esteem 
of all who look beyond methods to results. 
The brands that the Army has already 
plucked from the burning are its noblest 
trophies and its sufficient credentials. 


The minister of the gospel who ventures 
to oppose intrenched, evil, social customs in 
an ad hominem way must prepare to suffer. 
A few weeks ago a Virginian preacher was 
shot and killed by an ex-barkeeper because 
he ventured to maintain the sanctity of the 
franchise and dared to call an opponent 
‘‘a contemptible whiskyite.’’ Dr. Parkhurst 
and Rev. Thomas Dixon of New York City 
are daily being misrepresented and held up 
to scorn by the New York Sun because they 
have described Tammany officials and Tam- 
many-protected vice in plain Anglo-Saxon 
terms. A Baptist clergyman in one of Bos- 
ton’s suburbs is being denounced by reputa- 
ble men because he has dared to protest 
against the elevation of a distiller to the 
highest officein the town. The aldermen of 
the city of Haverhill have refused to hear the 
testimony of a Christian clergyman of that 


city who recently denounced the complicity 
of the city officials in illegal sales of liquor. 
Without necessarily indorsing all the acts 
or words of these prophets of righteousness, 
it does behoove Christians to stand back of 
the men in our pulpits who make concrete 
applications of principles which the gospel 
teaches. At this hour, when the demand is 
going up for an enlargement of the sphere 
of the church and its direct participation in 
civic regeneration, it is disloyal to desert 
the pioneers simply because they err in 
judgment. 


A congregation without the spirit of wor- 
ship isa failure. No ability or brilliancy of 
the preacher, no excellence of the music and 
no abundance of numbers can make such a 
congregation other than a failure. Some 
who have visited a number of Congrega- 
tional churches suggest that in many ofthem, 
especially about Boston, the sense of God’s 
presence seems to be largely absent from the 
Sunday services; that the majority do not 
engage in silent prayer when they enter the 
church, that they do not bow their heads 
during public prayer, and that their conver- 
sation as they disperse is on other than re- 
ligious themes. It is suggested that Con- 
gregational churches in this vicinity do not 
favorably compare in this tespect with those 
in other localities or with those of other de- 
nominations. We hope these are mistaken 
impressions. But in any case every Chris- 
tian who will may exercise a potent influ- 
ence by an unobtrusive but constantly rey- 
erent spirit in the house of God. Not the 
mouth only but the whole being that is 
filled with the Holy Spirit will show forth 
His praise. No other service contributes 
what is so essential to the prosperity of the 
church. 


One of the good results of the Interna- 
tional Congregational Council held in Lon- 
don last year is the Free Church Conference 
of which Dr. Mackennal has written an 
account on page 544. At the council the 
desire was expressed that there might be a 
similar gathering of all the free evangelical 
churches of Great Britain. Proposals were 
made to other denominations by the Congre- 
gational Union which met at Southport last 
autumn, and these meetings have followed 
in which representatives of ten denomina- 
tions have discussed in the presence of large 
audiences the great problems in which all 
are concerned, and have come to understand 
one another better and to experience a closer 
fellowship in Christ. This conference, fol- 
lowing close upon those at Grindelwald, will 
no doubt occupy an important place in the 
history of the movement of the Christian 
Church of the nineteenth century toward the 
visible unity which is already to a large 
degree a fact of experience. In both con- 
ferences Dr. Mackennal has borne an im- 
portant part. The Manchester Conference 
placed on record its appreciation of his in- 
defatigable and effective service as secretary 
of the committee of arrangements and then 
of the conference itself, the success of which 
was largely due to his labors and wisdom. 


CRIMINAL VERSUS. ECCLESIASTICAL 
TRIALS. 

The trials of Professors Briggs and Smith 
before their respective presbyteries for her- 
esy naturally attract much attention. There 
is a great deal of discussion concerning the 
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charges against them and the attitude which 
the Presbyterian Church will take toward 
them and toward the views they represent. 
We have noticed that several of the reli- 
gious newspapers have deprecated any ex- 
pression of opinion on these cases while the 
trials are in progress, for the reason always 
wisely urged in civil and criminal trials that 
the evidence is not fairly before the public 
till it has been presented to the court. 

We do not agree with our contemporaries 
in this matter. In the trial before the civil 
court the object is to determine the moral 
guilt or innocence of the accused; in the ec- 
clesiastical trials now in progress the object 
is to decide whether or not the theological 
opinions of the accused entitle them to de- 
nominational fellowship. In the one case 
the evidence is more or less secret and un- 
certain till itis brought out on the witness 
stand; in the other the evidence is all before 
the public in the printed statements of the 
accused. In the one case the interest cen- 
ters in the act of the party on trial; in the 
other the chief interest is in the positions 
defended or opposed. In the one case the 
accused persons stand alone; in the other a 
large number whose opinions the accused 
represent are practically being tried. In the 
one case the law is based on convictions of 
right and wrong which remain for genera- 
tions without material change. Inthe other 
the law is made more wise and just by the 
concentration of light on the positions de- 
fended and by increased knowledge concern- 
ing them. 

Undoubtedly it.is right and wise to main- 
tain limits of ecclesiastical fellowship. 
Without deep and decided convictions of 
truth and without agreement in essential 
truths Christians cannot work together in 
peace either for their own growth in grace 
or for the salvation of the world. What 
those limits should be the whole denomina- 
tion should have a voice in deciding, and 
the whole Christian church is interested in 
the decision. In the cases now pending the 
chief question to be decided is what theory 
of the inspiration of the Bible a man must 
hold in order to be continued in fellowship 
as a minister or teacher in the Presbyterian 
denomination. It is not likely to be de- 
cided soon. It is not likely to be settled by 
the decision in these trials. They are but 
incidental to the larger question whether or 
not Presbyterian ministers today must hold 
the opinions of leaders in the Christian 
church two hundred years ago as embodied 
in the Westminster standards. That, also, 
is the same question which the Presbyterian 
Church is trying to decide in the overtures 
to revise those standards. 

The good to come from these heresy trials 
—if good there be—will issue from the ex- 
tended discussion of the limits of Christian 
liberty in denominational fellowship and of 
the restraints to be placed on the study of the 
Scriptures to find the will of God. These 
trials stimulate such discussion. Itis to be 
welcomed in the secular and religious press, 
in public gatherings and in private con- 
versation. And itis to be welcomed while 
these trials and others which are to follow 
them are going on; otherwise we fear that 
we shall not live to take part in it. 

One caution, however, must be observed. 
These questions of ecclesiastical fellowship 
are to be settled not by the conviction of 
one or another person of guilt nor by the 
overthrow of one party or another. They 
are to be settled by devout and comprehen- 
sive study of the Scriptures, by candid com- 
parison of views, in reliance on divine guid- 
ance and in mutual respect between those 
who ditfer. Unsustained charges or insinu- 
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ations of moral guilt as the reason of differ- 
ence of theological opinion, from one party 
or the other, permanently hinder peace and 
hurt the whole body of Christ. 


A COMMON NUISANCE. 

There was a hearing before a committee 
of the Boston board of aldermen last week 
which was of more than local interest. It 
was largely attended. For two hours there 
was a steady flow of brief but emphatic ad- 
dresses by prominent citizens. The subject 
discussed was the display of pictorial the- 
atrical advertisements along the public 
streets. Ministers, teachers, city officials 
and business men alike energetically de- 
nounced these suggestive displays of nearly 
nude women. They are placed in the most 
conspicuous positions, where no one who 
goes about the city can escape them. They 
represent attitudes insulting to every idea 
of decent womanhood. Their one object is 
to appeal to sensual passion as an induce- 
ment to see the play. 

No gentleman would allow that kind of 
pictures on the walls of his home. If a cit- 
izen should even disfigure his back yard with 
them he would sink in the esteem of his 
neighbors. They would probably infer that 
he was not a desirable man to live among 
them. Whatthe average citizen would con- 
sider discreditable and injurious in his home 
or even in his back yard certainly ought not 
to be tolerated in our public streets. It is 
not difficult to explain how these disgusting 
displays have come to be spread over our 
walls and fences. The process has been a 
gradual one. The ambition to startle by 
advertisements has impelled men who have 
neither taste nor conscience to venture far- 
ther and farther in indecent illustration be- 
cause public sentiment has not concentrated 
against them, but has only found occasional 
indignant expression through individuals. 

These pictures otfend good taste. They 
degrade public morals. They are indecent 
in themselves and they promote indecency. 
They are an insult to every honorable 
woman. They especially injure the charac- 
ters of children and youth. They cast dis- 
credit on the good name of the city. Their 
continuance is an offensive suggestion of the 
low taste of our citizens and of our city gov- 
ernment, which does not fairly represent 
either. It is in the interests both of the 
governing body and of the citizens generally 
that these displays should be prohibited. 

But Boston is not alone interested in this 
matter. Our city has been less defiled by 
this disgraceful disfigurement than most 
cities. These pictures are made in great 
quantities for use in all the larger towns. 
Often, we understand, they are not even sub- 
mitted for inspection to the theatrical man- 
agers whose plays they advertise. In every 
city pictorial advertisements ought to be 
prohibited unless they have first been in- 
spected and approved by the body which 
licenses theatrical performances, or by some 
other proper authority. Unless some such 
measure is adopted we hope the Legislature 
will be asked at this coming session to pro- 
hibit altogether this kind of advertising 
along our highways throughout the State. 

——— 
THE PANAMA CANAL INVESTIGA- 
TION. 

The announcement that the French Goy- 
ernment has set on foot a legal inquiry into 
the management of the defunct Panama 
Canal enterprise affords little surprise. It 
is one of those investigations which have to 
be made, sooner or later, because there has 
been so much plain folly or knavery or both 
in the management of the undertaking that 


in the very nature of the case an irresistible 
demand for all the facts is created. The 
failure of the scheme must be accounted for. 
The thousands of thrifty peasants and others 
of the French common people who have in- 
vested their savings in the canal funds, be- 
guiled by glittering pledges, must be satis- 
fied, if possible, that:their money has not 
been wasted needlessly. Indeed, the good 
faith of the government itself is involved, 
inasmuch as itindorsed the scheme cordially 
and apparently kept it afloat and enabled it 
to appeal fruitfully to the public long after 
it would have collapsed of itself. 

There can be little doubt, even if the pro- 
posed canal be not practically impossible of 
construction, that the work has been carried 
on with a carelessness and a wastefulness 
which have insured failure, and it looks 
much as if some contractors have fleeced 
the public in order to line their own pock- 
ets. One man already is believed to have 
killed himself rather than face the inquiry. 
Evidently the scheme was captured and con- 
trolled by corrupt speculators. We hesitate 
to believe evil of M. de Lesseps. It is far 
more probable that he either has been one 
of the victims or else has been a compara- 
tively innocent tool in the hands of younger 
and unscrupulous men. He is far advanced 
in years and has lived an honorable life, so 
far as we are aware, and is much more likely 
to be sinned against than a sinner in this 
case, although probably he has shown an 
unwarrantable confidence in men whom he 
should have known better than to trust. 

The principal outcome of the investiga- 
tion, at the best, will be the exposure and 
punishment of some or all of the guilty par- 
ties. 
some money, but it hardly can amount to 
more than a mere drop in the bucket. Most 
of what was subscribed has gone long ago, 
Some reputations may be ruined, but prob- 
ably most of them already are badly stained. 
Two lessons which ought to be learned, at 
any rate, are plain, for whatever more may 
or may not be proved enough already is es- 
tablished to enforce them. One is that spec- 
ulative schemes which make brilliant offers 
but have to do with foreign countries and 
afford inevitable opportunities for easy mis- 
management and even fraud are better let 
alone by the prudent. The otheris thatsuch 
enterprises as the Panama Canal scheme, if 
indorsed by any government, should be sub- 
jected to continuous and rigid inspection 
with frequent and. detailed reports to the 
public. The French Government is as much 
to blame for this disaster to a multitude of 
its people as is the canal company. 


GAMBLING AND INTER-COLLEGIATE 
GAMES, 

The inter-collegiate games of football, 
baseball and boating as conducted at pres- 
ent are commendable from many points of 
view. In some respects it would be a dis- 
tinct loss to society and to college life if 
they were abolished. But it is also true 
that they are fostering one of the most 
flagrant vices of modern times, namely, the 
gambling habit. Not only do they furnish 
an opportunity for the professional gam- 
blers and those who sustain the poolrooms 
of the cities, but what is far worse they are 
helping to raise a generation of gamblers by 
infecting students of every grade with the 
mania for betting. The minister finds him- 
self challenged across the breakfast table by 
his young son in the grammar school to bet 
on the Yale-Princeton football game. The 
boys and girls in the high school stake their 
change or even their lunch upon the out- 
come. Even Christian men exhibit with 
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pride the hats they have won from their 
luckless brethren. 

Business men in the university towns say 
that it is worth thousands of dollars to them 
for their team to win, because when it loses 
they not only lose trade from the students 
but are unable to collect the students’ bills 
already contracted. On the other hand, if 
the home team wins, the students come 
back and pay up all their bills and spend 
much more. That the money which parents 
furnish for theirsons should be used in such 
reckless ways as this is an outrage which 
ought by some means to be checked. But 
that is only the beginning of evils, for 
thereby is fostered a passion for gambling 
which leads scores and hundreds of the 
young men to the policy shops, the faro 
banks and the poolrooms which abound in 
almost every university town, and the end of 
that course is almost certain ruin. 

It may be said that these other opportuni- 
ties for gambling are offered just the same 
whether the games are played_or not. But 
the horse race has little interest for the stu- 
dent compared with the contest between the 
team of his own college and that of its rival. 
It is that interest alone which draws him 
into the habit of gambling, and once in he 
will search for something else to practice on 
when the games do not furnish it. Gam- 
bling is one of the growing vices at the 
present time and it needs a firm hand raised 
against it at every possible point. It is de- 
moralizing and debauching more otherwise 
respectable men and boys in the cities than 
almost any other agency. It is certainly a 
close competitor with rum for that grim 
honor. 

It may not be possible to suppress the 
gambling without suppressing the games. 
If so, then let the games be abolished by all 
means. But the faculties and ruling author- 
ities have great power if they will only ex- 
ercise it vigorously. If all betting were 
strictly prohibited under severe sanctions it 
is possible that the nuisance might be abated 
and the games still saved. In New Havena 
strong movement has been inaugurated 
among the pastors of the city churches, 
asking that some decisive steps be taken in 
this direction. If similar movements were 
started elsewhere something might be ac- 
complished. 


=< 


GOD'S UNCHANGEABLENESS, 

This divine characteristic often is misun- 
derstood, Not afew fairly intelligent peo- 
ple somehow accustom themselves to re- 
gard the divine Being as a kind of in- 
telligent machine—intelligent in that He 
has created the universe and set it in opera- 
tion, yet machine-like in having so limited 
and bound Himself by His own laws that 
He cannotalter anything which He has once 
ordained. Indeed, there are not only some 
people who frankly avow this theory of 
-God’s unchangeableness but also many more 
who practically, although more or less un- 
consciously, seem to hold 1t and act upon it, 
Of course it is wholly an error. Infinite 
flexibility, variety and power of adaptation 
are divine characteristics as truly as unal- 
terableness is. He is eternally one and the 
same in His nature, purposes and general 
methods of activity but He is as truly the 
author of change as He is of uniformity. 

The more that His control of the universe 
is studied the more evident are the self- 
consistency and unalterableness of the un- 
derlying plan of God. This is as clear in 
respect to morals and religion as to material 
affairs. He has but one attitude toward 
sin. He abhors it. He is invariably the 
same in His feeling toward asinner. He 


loves and pities him and offers him pardon 
in Jesus Christ and help through the Holy 
Spirit, yet He disciplines and punishes him 
for his transgressions. He cannot be blinded 
or beguiled about anything, least of all about 
right and wrong. He is always and eter- 
nally a holy God who bids His earthly chil- 
dren strive to be holy too. 

But because He is alike holy and unchange- 
able He also is eternally fair and impartial. 
He understands every hindrance to our 
spiritual progress and makes all due allow- 
ance forit. He never becomes discouraged 
by our failures but is as ready to renew His 
loving sympathy and help as He was months 
or years ago when we first began the effort 
to serve Him which has been such a poor, 
feeble success at the best. He loves to hear 
us pray to Him and is as sincerely intent 
upon answering our petitions in the best 
way as if there were novelty inthem. This 
thought of His unchangeableness, at the 
richness of which we here can only hint, so 
grows and expands, as one reflects about it, 
that it becomes as awe-inspiring as it is 
comforting. It ought to afford profound 
spiritual help to every earnest heart. 

—=— 
THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

In Massachusetts a peculiar post-election 
eddy in the political stream has attracted na- 
tional interest because of its bearings upon 
the defects possible in one of the most care- 
fully constructed systems of balloting. The 
recount of the vote demanded by the Republi- 
can State committee shows that Governor 
Russell’s plurality over Mr. Haile was 2,696. 
During this receunt it has been proved that 
a very large number of Republican voters 
nullified and thus lost their votes through 
ignorance or carelessness in marking their 
ballots, marking the name of Wolcott Ham- 
lin—Prohibition candidate for governor— 
instead of Roger Wolcott—Republican can- 
didate for lieutenant governor. Ultra Re- 
publican journals in their first utterances 
after this revelation went so faras to assume 
that the number of ignorant or careless voters 
was sufficiently large to have made it cer- 
tain that Mr. Haile was the choice of a 
plurality of the voters of the State. Noth- 
ing but a careful recount could prove this, 
and when proven it would confer no legal 
title upon Mr. Haile. It would reveal a de- 
gree of illiteracy or carelessness in Republi- 
ean ranks that Democratic opponents even 
are frank enough to question. It also would 
modify somewhat the proportions which 
Governor Russell has come to have as a po- 
litical phenomenon. The most impressive 
lesson of the incident will be its demonstra- 
tion that a considerable number of the citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth, whose people 
have a peerless record for intelligence, either 
do not possess or do not use their intelli- 
gence on election day. No excess of parti- 
san zeal should make the incident the pre- 
text for any crippling of the secret ballot 
law. 


President-elect Cleveland has served no- 
tice upon the hungry spoilsmen, who are de- 
manding that he shall devote his days and 
nights before as well as after inauguration 
to the doling out of patronage, that he does 
not intend to consider applications for office 
prior to his inauguration; that those who 
under any pretense present applications 
orally or in writing cannot possibly do any- 
thing which would so interfere with their 
chances of success for, as he says, ‘‘ There 
is no reason or decency in his being over- 
whelmed with such matters at this time.” 
Suiting the action to the word, Mr. Cleve- 
land departed for a season of recreation in 
the South and if upon his return to New 
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York he continues to be pestered he says 
that he will retire to a quiet suburb. It is 
to be noted that the warning is limited. To 
have announced that neither after nor before 
election would he serve as a distributor of 
spoils would have been a step even farther 
in advance, but for this all men save spoils. 
men are thankful. 


It has been assumed by nearly all who 
have prophesied that the International 
Monetary Conference, which opened in Brus- 
sels on the 22d, will be fruitless, first be- 
cause of the opposition of Great Britain 
and second because of the fact that even 
should a majority of the delegates decide 
upon a course worthy to be followed it 
would not bind their respective governments. 
Granting that all this is so, it seems contrary 
to all experience to say that the delibera- 
tions of worthy representatives of Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Por- 
tugal, Roumania, Russia, Servia, Spain, 
Sweden and Norway, Switzerland and the 
United States on such a theme, for so long 
a time as now seems probable, can be fruit- 
less. We are represented by such men as 
Senators Allison and Jones, Hon. J. B. 
M’Creary, President Andrews of Brown 
University, Professor Falkner of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Director Leech of 
the United States mint and Mr. Cannon, 
one of New York City’s most eminent bank- 
ers, and already the information comes, via 
England, be it noted, that they have made a 
marked impression by their breadth of in- 
formation, singleness of purpose and per- 
sonal qualities. France has its ex-minister 
of finance, M. Tirard, Germany its privy 
councillor of the treasury and director of 
the Imperial Bank, Great Britain, Lord 
Herschel, Hon. C. Freemantle, deputy mas- 
ter of the mint, and Alfred Rothschild, and 
the Netherlands and Sweden and Norway 
their leading financiers and economists. To 
infer that such men will not illuminate the 
subject to be discussed, even though they 
cannot prescribe a panacea for curing all 
monetary evils, is irrational. 


Thus far but two plans have been 
presented, viz., that of the United States 
officially and that of Alfred Rothschild 
semi-officially. The first contemplates the 
re-establishment and maintenance of a fixed 
parity between gold and silver which ex- 
isted prior to 1871, the essentials of such an 
arrangement to be the unrestricted coinage 
of both gold and silver into money of full 
debt paying power, the fixing of a ratio in 
the coinage between the metals and the 
establishment of a uniform charge, if any, 
to the public for minting gold and silver 
coins. These proposals were coldly received 
and German and Austrian opposition can be 
counted upon. That Great Britain is dis- 
posed to retreat somewhat from its consery- 
ative one metal advocacy is made evident 
by Alfred Rothschild’s announcement that 
he would propose the creation of an inter- 
national syndicate to purchase silver in the 
hope of causing an appreciation in its value. 


Elsewhere we comment upon the signifi- 
cance of the investigation of the Panama 
Canal Company. Here it is only necessary 
to add certain events that have to be noted 
in order to have a definite understanding of 
the machinery now set in motion for ascer- 
taining the justness of the charges made. 
The first election by the House of Deputies 
of members of the commission failed to give 
the Conservatives their proper share of rep- 
resentatives whereupon the three elected re- 
signed. Subsequently they withdrew their 
resignations and were joined by six of their 
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party, the final representation including 
twenty-three Republicans, nine Conserva- 
tives and one Boulangist. The commission 
met first on Nov. 25 and listened to M. De- 
lahye, the deputy whose charges precipi- 
tated the tumult in the House of Deputies 
and compelled the investigation, but his evi- 
dence lacked explicitness and he was com- 
pelled to refer the investigators to his au- 
thorities, some of them dead, others in 
prison. Thus far, then, no evidence worthy 
of notice has been forthcoming. The sui- 
cide of Baron Reinach, who was believed 
to have been the chief beneficiary by the 
frauds, the refusal of the ministry tu allow 
his papers to be investigated and their 
evident purpose to obstruct investigation 
caused a downfall of the ministry on the 
28th, the vote standing 304 to 219. 


Along with the investigation by the house 
is a judicial investigation, in the court of ap- 
peals, of the guilt or innocence of M. de Les- 
seps, his son Charles, MM. Fontanes, Eiffel 
and Baron Cottu, directors of the company, 
charged with breach of trust and malversa- 
tion of funds. The trial will begin in Janu- 
ary, when the venerable and celebrated en- 
gineer, hitherto of unsullied fame, will prob- 
ably have to answerin court personally. Of 
more vital interest to us in this country, 
however, is the outcome of the complication 
threatened in Panama itself, where M. Mon- 
ichourt, the French receiver of the Panama 
Canal Company, threatens to deprive the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company of its profit- 
able monopoly of the traffic over the Panama 
Railroad, and give the valuable concession 
to a corporation Chilean nominally but actu- 
ally controlled by British capital. M. Mon- 
chicourt seems to be planning to set at defi- 
ance contracts which have not expired and 
the more or less clearly defined Monroe Doc- 
trine, which our nation has held and main- 
tained. If the authorities at Washington 
do not act with vigor a serious blow at 
our national commerce will be struck. 


The legislative bodies of Italy and Ger- 
many opened during the week, and heavy as 
is the financial burden which Italy is bear- 
ing, it must be said that her king in his 
opening address had more reason to be opti- 
mistic than his fellow-ruler. The man Hum- 
bert—as well as the king—is devotedly loved 
by his people, which cannot be said of Wil- 
liam. Humbert has recently appointed a 
ministry which weathered the recent elec- 
tions inaremarkable manner. Skillful man- 
agement of taxation and economy in admin- 
istration are promised. The king declares 
he has no ambition other than to connect 
his name with the economic and intellectual 
renaissance of his country. A worthier am- 
bition than this he could not name. Had 
he a body of people of more intelligence, 
more purity of life and thought, his kingdom 
would attain his ideal more rapidly. The 
opening of the German Reichstag was nota- 
ble for the address of Emperor William, in 
which he gave his reasons for believing that 
Germany should welcome the financial and 
military burdens which it is proposed to 
add should the military bill, subsequently 
introduced by Chancellor Caprivi, become 
law. To the imperial mind there is but one 
logical course for Germany to adopt. ‘The 
development of the military force of France 
and Russia,’ he says, ‘‘imposes on Ger- 
many the serious, nay, imperative, duty of 
strengthening the defensive capacity of the 
empire.’’ No new details were given by the 
emperor save that an additional tax upon 
beer and brandy is contemplated, the reve- 
nue from which will nominally lessen some- 
what the additional burdens. The fate of 
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this bill is uncertain. The emperor’s plea, 
on the basis of patriotism requiring heavy 
sacrifices, fell on stony ground. More and 
more it becomes evident that the only hope 
of the government is a coalition with the 
Clericals, who will demand their pound of 
flesh for the votes tendered, viz., the return 
of the Jesuits to Germany. 


Chancellor Caprivi, when he presented the 
army bill to the Reichstag, replied to al- 
leged recent statements of Bismarck in a 
masterly way, defending Bismarck the reg- 
nant statesman from Bismarck the senile 
malcontent. Prefacing his remarks by the 
pregnant utterance that ‘‘ while Germany 
will not provoke war, for there is no prize 
to gain by victory, neither will she under- 
take to prevent war any more than she did 
in 1870,’’ he proceeded to prove by official 
documents, to the complete satisfaction of 
all, that, if Bismarck recently claimed that 
he—Bismarck—purposely forged a phrase 
in one of the historic Prussian state docu- 
ments of 1870, by which he succeeded in 
wounding the vanity of France and thus pre- 
cipitating the conflict which welded together 
the German Empire, then he uttered an un- 
truth. Most sane men would hesitate about 
declaring themselves tricksters in the game 
of ‘‘blood and iron.’’ More would refuse 
to undergo the ordeal of self-imposed loss 
of reputation when they knew that the evi- 
dence adduced was false, sure to result in 
additional proof of deceit. Hence it is that 
men who believe Bismarck to be sane, what- 
ever else he may be, discredit the authen- 
ticity of his speech. If it proves to be true, 
then credit must be given to Caprivi for 
instantly rehabilitating the reputation of 
the great, dead King of Prussia, for placing 
the responsibility of the war where it really 
belongs and at the same time saving the 
Bismarck of the past while exposing the 
Bismarck of the present. 


The death of Cardinal Lavigerie at Al- 
giers, Nov. 26, removes a man whom all 
men respected for his breadth, energy and 
devotion to the destruction of the slave traf- 
fic in Africa. To the Pope, to whom he has 
been a trusted councilor, inciting him to 
take advanced positions showing sympathy 
with the questions and the needs of today, 
he has been invaluable as a farsighted mem- 
ber of the college of cardinals, one whom 
Leo XIII. will sorely miss. From Lavigerie, 
Manning and Gibbons the papal policy has 
taken on a tone and color that is causing 
consternation in European capitals like 
Madrid and Vienna. Trusted ambassadors 
are making known at the Vatican the feel- 
ing of alarm that is caused by the words of 
praise for republican institutions in France 
and the United States. 


IN BRIEF. 


Polytheism flourishes in heathendom; poly- 
churchism in Christendom. 


Our friends on every side assure us of their 
delight in the new form of the paper. If you 
like it well enough to make an effort to get us 
new subscribers we shall know that your sat- 
isfaction is permanent. 


That was a very true remark made at the 
Free Church Conference in England, though 
those denominations which claim to be ‘‘ the 
church”’ will not accept it: ‘‘ Wheneverachurch 
condemns another for being a sect it equally 
condemns itself.’’ 


Why do some persons take long journeys to 
find flaws? The United Presbyterian thinks 
President Harrison blundered because he did 
not close his Thanksgiving proclamation with 
the phrase ‘‘for Jesus’ sake,’’? hence it con- 
cludes that it was ‘‘a deistic rather than a 
Christian’’ utterance. 
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Some men in the excess of their zeal make 
the most astounding statements. Here is a 
phrase from a sermon recently preached in 
Chicago: “‘I had rather never been born than 
to have been born in a Catholic or heathen 
land.” What a conception of God, history 
and life such a man must have! 


Have you ever had “ visions of ethical bank- 
ruptey’”’? Are you tired of a ‘secular press 
which is used as a public laundry”?? Do you 
know men whose “morality is up in a bal- 
loon”? Do you believe ‘the sermonette will 
bring men to a heavenette”’? Have you ever 
seen ‘“‘the church termagant,” or lived in a 
town where the multiplicity of weak churches 
suggested ‘ecclesiastical barbarism’”’? Do 
you know parents who are leaving the spirit- 
ual instruction of their children to “‘ education 
by deputy ’’? See some of our exchanges for 
replies. 


A young minister had taken unto himself a 
bride and their old pastor tied the knot. The 
wedding fee burned in the pocket of the young 
dominie, yet he waited for a day or two after 
the ceremony and then sent it to the officiat- 
ing clergyman. The latter returned it with 
the following comment, “Sheep don’t eat 
sheep.’’ The incident gives rise to the ques- 
tion of ministerial courtesy in such matters. 
Which were better, that the fee be tendered 
‘spot cash,’’ received and turned over to the 
bride, or that it be offered the officiating min- 
ister and declined as above? 


The declaration of the National Council 
concerning union with other denominations 
attracts much attention among Free Baptists. 
Two articles on the subject appear in the last 
number of the Morning Star. But oneof them 
avers that a Free Baptist sprinkling a convert 
with the formula of baptism would be utter- 
ing a falsehood in the name of the Trinity. 
Free Baptists who hold that doctrine of course 
cannot be expected to fellowship with those 
whom they regard as uttering what on their 
lips would be blasphemy. As one of these 
writers remarks, ‘‘A Baptist conscience is 
peculiar.” 


The National League for Good Roads well 
deserves a place among philanthropic societies 
and it has an extensive field of labor. Bad 
roads isolate neighbors, are hostile to educa- 
tion, discourage churches, break up Sunday 
schools, weaken the influence of public libra- 
ries and drive young people from farms and 
villages into great cities with their tempta- 
tions. They foster slovenliness about the 
premises of country homes and within doors 
also. They tend to degrade agriculture and 
lower the standard of culture in country com- 
munities by hindering communication and ae- 
cess to what promotes culture. Yet this is 
but a small section of the indictment against 
bad roads, of which the United States has far 
more than its share. Every right-minded per- 
son welcomes the movement for better roads. 


To the friends of the Indians, who were ex- 
pecting a marked advance in their social and 
political status if the present administration 
could have been retained for a few years 
more, the following quotation from the last 
issue of one of the most liberal Roman Cath- 
olic weeklies will be significant. On its face 
it seems to accord with the theory of not a 
few persons that the result of the recent elee- 
tion was not wholly due to a desire for new 
legislation on tariff schedules and monetary 
standards: 

Catholics do not desire to draw religious 
Jines in polities, but when an official like Hon. 
Thomas J. Morgan declares war on them they 
must defend themselves. And that their 
votes count the result of the election proves. 
Good-by, Morgan! 


Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on motion of 
its pastor, Dr. Lyman Abbott, has voted to 
give its contribution for foreign missions to 
support Mr. and Mrs. Noyes in Japan, instead 
of giving it to the American Board. This is 
the protest of Plymouth Church against the 
policy of the Prudential Committee in its se- 
lection of candidates for the mission tield. 
Mr. and Mrs. Noyes are practically identified 
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with our Japan mission and in every way 
labor with it as they would if they were com- 
missioned by the board. We are assured by 
missionaries in Japan that it is the unanimous 
wish of the mission that Mr. and Mrs. Noyes 
should be so commissioned. This being the 
case, we are not disposed to criticise Plymouth 
Church for contributing toward their support. 
We regret to say, however, that the remarks 
of Dr. R. W. Raymond at the church meeting, 
as Tteported in the New York Tribune, are 
neither just to the missionaries nor to those 
who send them, nor are they creditable to 
himself. 


At the Convention of Christian Workers re- 
cently held in Boston a communion service 
had been proposed, which a correspondent of. 
the Christian Inquirer characterizes as strik- 
ing at Christian unity. The Baptist ministers 
headed off the dreadful thing by a resolution 
that if the Lord’s Supper should be observed 
it should be in some local church, ‘“‘ thus dis- 
sociating the service from the convention.” 
The Inquirer’s correspondent remarks in con- 
Sequence that ‘‘ Pedobaptists will conclude by 
and by, probably, that Baptists are not to be 
openly insulted in great union conventions.’’ 
We notice that, at the Free Church Cénference 
in England, Dr. McLaren, one of the most 
eminent English Baptist ministers, made an 
address at the communion service in which he 
participated. Weconclude that over the water 
a Baptist may partake of the Lord’s Supper 
with Christians of other denominations with- 
out feeling “‘ openly insulted.’ There, at least, 
some progress has been made toward Chris- 
tian unity. 


The last Presbyterian General Assembly de- 
clared that when a Presbyterian pastor or pro- 
fessor changes his opinions as to the teachings 
of the Westminster Catechism or as to the 
Bible “Christian honor demands that he 
should withdraw from our ministry.’”’ There 
seems to be quite a procession of ministers 
moving out in obedience to this mandate. 
Within a few days Rev. Lawrence M. Colfelt, 
D. D., pastor of the Oxford Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, and Rev. W. F. Faber, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, West- 
field, N. Y., have resigned their pastorates on 
account of variance with the Presbyterian 
standards. Both ministers are said to be much 
beloved by their people. Rev. Robert Proud- 
tit for the same reason has asked to have his 
name dropped from the roll of the New York 
Presbytery. Dr. Colfelt does not announce 
with what denomination he will connect him- 
self. Mr. Faber will join the Episcopal Church. 
Mr. Proudfit prefers not to be identified with 
any denomination. 


oe 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON, Nov. 28. 


_ Christian socialism in this city is no empty 
mame under which masquerade vague and 
dreamy notions. Its leading ideas are already 
substantially embodied in a tangible under- 
taking of which Rev. W. D. P. Bliss is the 
father and presiding spirit. He belongs to the 
missionary family of that name, isan Amherst 
graduate of the class of 1878, took his theolog- 
ical course at Hartford, was ordained as a 
Congregational minister and after a single 
pastorate became an Episcopalian, and after 
service in a South Boston church left it to 
realize, if possible, ambitions which have long 
been stirring in his mind. He is still an Epis- 
copalian rector in regular standing ; the Church 
of the Carpenter which he formed a few 
months ago is as much an Episcopal parish 
as is Trinity Church itself, being under the 
oversight of Bishop Brooks, who not only tol- 
erates this departure from conventional church 
methods but sustains warm fraternal relations 
with Mr. Bliss.’ 

The headquarters of this combined church 
and brotherhood are now at 812 Washington 
Street, where the greater part of three stories 
is devoted to the work in its various phases. 
Fifteen persons, including Mr. Bliss, his wife 
and children, live here. A co-operative tailor’s 
shop, which is meant to be as far removed as 


possible in its spirit and methods from the 
execrable sweater’s den, is the chief week day 
industry. The family go from their common 
table to morning prayers and thence to their 
daily toil. The evenings are utilized for intel- 
lectual and social ends. The Sunday morning 
services vary very little from those of any 
church. The attendance upon worship and 
the Bible class is not large, but at least a faith- 
ful few are always there. Evening brings the 
service of most interest to outsiders and most 
distinctively an exponent of Christian social- 
istic principles. There is a half-hour of song 
at 5.30 and at 6 a simple supper is served to 
any one who cares to come, the price being 
fifteen cents. Sunday before last, which was 
a representative day, about sixty persons were 
present. Perhaps half are connected with 
churches and the other half are either come- 
outers or hostile to all forms of organized 
Christianity. 

The supper over—which, by the way, was 
prefaced with a blessing—Mr. Bliss calls the 
assembly to order and in a few pleasant words 
warm with the Christian spirit introduces the 
subject of the evening, which is phrased thus: 
What is the first step toward bringing in the 
kingdom of heaven? A Unitarian minister 
opens the free parliament, dwelling on the 
spiritual nature of the kingdom, showing that 
it must necessarily clothe itself in various 
forms and emphasizing the duty of inculcating 
in youthful minds proper ideas of the king- 
dom. As soon as he is through two or three 
persons are on their feet with an alacrity 
which would cause the leader of the ordinary 
prayer meeting to be carried out in a dead 
faint. A weather-beaten man, quite advanced 
in life, first secures recognition and takes is- 
sue, good-naturedly but squarely, with certain 
points made by his predecessor. He is fol- 
lowed by a vehement young Harvard student, 
who urges that talk crystallize into action. 
Then the current of discussion flows on for 
overan hour with hardlya break. Ananarch- 
ist, who was on familiar terms with the Chi- 
cago squad hung a few years ago, gives utter- 
ance to views less alarming than those of a 
young fellow, a member of the socialist labor 
party, who dubs himself a Christian atheist 
and says that long ago he has ceased to bother 
himself with belief in aGod. Leaders of labor 
organizations, champions of nationalism say 
their say inturn. There is many a tribute to 
the character and teachings of Jesus and fewer 
slings at the church than one would anticipate. 
Mr. Bliss gathers up what fruit he can from 
the random debate and pleads for the accept- 
ance of Christ’s leadership and entrance upon 
the Christ life. 


Altogether there are few more interesting 
and thought quickening gatherings in Boston 
on a Sunday evening than this. One goes 
away with a favorable impression of the move- 
ment. It is working out an experiment. It 
deserves a free field. In the interests of a 
better mutual understanding Mr. Bliss has 
brought together during the autumn twenty 
ministers and twenty working men for a sup- 
per and conference, five such meetings having 
already been held, new men being there each 
time. Twenty Wellesley girls the other night 
took tea with twenty shop girls and they all 
had a happy time together. Here are a few of 
the planks in the platform of the Church of 
the Carpenter: 


Most churches, though doing much for char- 
ity and in numerous directions, need on these 
social lines reformation; that Christianity as 
ordinarily practiced, as popularly conceived 
and often as taught today, has small relation 
to the simple teaching of Christ; and that we 
need to come back to His religion and His ex- 
ample, who not only preached, but toiled Him- 
self, as a working man, who fed the hungry 
(the unworthy as the worthy), whoin deeds of 
love to man realized the life of love to God. 

The only way toreturn to this life is the way 
of sacrifice; that self-seeking in business or 
in the pulpit is sin; and that those churches 
sin who countenance or even do not protest 
against this sin. 

Clergymen, being the leaders of the church, 
must lead in this path of sacrifice; that large 
salaries and fashionable rectories do not tend 
to this; that till people see that clergymen 
sacrifice the masses will never respect them, 
preach they ever so eloquently of love and 


duty,and mean they themselves never so well, 
because the masses know that Christianity 
means sacrifice, 

The laity need to sacrifice; that fashionable 
churches are an offense in the sight of God; 
that rich and poor should meet together; that 
instituting church clubs with expensive din- 
ners, where rich people may discuss ‘‘ how to 
reach the masses,” is not the way to bring in 
the kingdom of love. 

We need to practice as well as to preach 
‘the communion of the saints’; that each 
local church should be a brotherhood, meeting 
together for suppers so simple and cheap that 
all may come; that members of the church 
should know one another and help one another 
and develop a Christian and a scientific com- 
munism. 

When the reduction of the number of licensed 
saloons in Boston was made a few years ago 
some of the worst saloons that were centers of 
other vices than intemperance, were closed. 
This was due not only to the reduction in the 
number of the saloons but to their lawless and 
vicious character. Gradually these masked 
saloons have been reopened and not only as 
saloons but centers of many vices. Doubtless 
they are regularly licensed but tbe conditions 
that induced the original refusal of a license 
are present. The police and the press and the 
Law and Order League might well renew their 
watchfulness of these places and the agitation 
against them on other grounds than their 
existence as saloons. The advertisements of 
their facilities for vice are scarcely concealed 
from the public and are well understood by 
those whose business or inclinations make 
them susceptible to the situation. In view of 
the approaching municipal election it may be 
well to, ponder these things. 

For vice is ingenious. The energy employed 
to devise and execute evil, if expended upon 
that which is of good report, would revolution- 
ize society and especially the cities. In Bos- 
ton, as in all the large cities, the tendency of 
recent years has been for the agent of vice to 
come increasingly nearer to the business por- 
tion of the community, to form a part of it 
and to carry on all transactions on an enlarged 
business basis. An office is secured, advertise- 
ments are inserted in the papers and pusted in 
semi-public places, and agents are hired who. 
manage their work as anannex to more profit- 
able and reputable work. The young are 
sought as the most desirable victims. 

One who takes the trouble to confer with 
officers of churches and of the law concerning 
crime among young men and women finds 
some startling information. The audacity, 
the bravado, the abandon with which youth- 
ful criminals pursue their short careers previ- 
ous to detection and arrest are lamentable. 
The leaders entice their juniors in age. They 
assume to be teachers and leaders of their 
innocent and easy victims. The criminal 
classes are recruited from foreigners more 
than from natives and from Catholics more 
than from Protestants and Jews. City Mis- 
sionary Waldron states that in his experience 
of twenty years in Boston he has been called 
but once to Charles Street jail to visit a scholar 
from the mission schools under his care, and 
that the boy then under arrest proved his in- 
nocence and was discharged. This is a re- 
markable testimony to the integrity of many 
who suffer from poverty and its incidental 
hardships and who are supposed to be the 
materials out of which criminals are formed. 
Many thoughtful students of social problems 
believe that the luxury and idleness of the 
rich and favored classes generate criminals 
more than the limitations and hard work of 
the poor. 

A bazar on a magnificent scale will open in 
Music Hall next Monday and continue five 
days, in aid of the Boston Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association. This is by no means a 
charity, but, as its name implies, an organiza- 
tion founded upon business principles, which 
has been in existence nearly three years. Its 
object.is to secure annuities to those women 
teachers who, having rendered service for 
thirty-five or more years, or men teachers who 
have served forty or more years, desire to lay 
aside the burdens of public duties, and also 
for younger teachers who, by physical or 
mental infirmity, have become incapacitated 
for further work. The permanent fund now 
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amounts to about $18,000 and it is hoped to 
increase it to $60,000, which will enable the 
annuitants to receive sixty per cent. of their 
salaries at the time of their retirement, but no 
annuity shall exceed $600, The list of patrons 
includes some of the most influential names 
in educational circles and seldom has so much 
enthusiasm been awakened in advance over 
an entertainment of this character. Boston is 
justly proud of her school teachers and re- 
joices in this opportunity to give substantial 
tokens of appreciation for their valuable la- 
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NEW YORK, Nov. 25. 

The Congregational Club, Vice-President 
Marples presiding, discussed the question, 
What Practical Remedies Can Be Adopted to 
Prevent Strikes in Large Industrial and Trans- 
portation Corporations? Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of La- 
bor, thought that under ourpresent industrial 
competitive condition of society it is abso- 
lutely impossible to prevent strikes, but they 
can be brought to a minimum by the organiza- 
tion of labor, the organization of employers 
and the coming together on neutral ground of 
representatives of each. Mr. John Brisben 
Walker, editor of the Cosmopolitan, announced 
as his remedy, first, to have our laws written 
as Christ would have written them, then to 
have courts of arbitration to investigate the 
facts; but these courts could reach only the 
higher forms of labor, in the ranks there was 
no organization to bring them under the court’s 
protection. Mr. Walker scathed in burning 
words the cruel treatment of the poor workers, 
especially poor women, by the producers of 
cheap goods—hungry wolves tearing to pieces 
the lambs. 

Dr. Warner, president of the club and an 
employer of many workers, for whose /|welfare 
almost unprecedented care is exercised, spoke 
in deepest sympathy with all wise movements 
to better the working people’s condition. He 
believed in courts of arbitration with ad- 
visory, not compulsory, powers. He did not 
believe in a power to compel one to work for 
this man, this price, or in this place, instead 
of another, for that was rank injustice to the 
worker. He held strikes to be, in the main, 
evils, but so long as wrong remains he would 
have the power to strike remain also. To re- 
move a great cause of strikes a clearer idea of 
right and wrong in the matter of contracts 
was needed. The understanding that, practi- 
cally, a contract for labor is equally binding 
upon the working man and the employer 
would do away with much of the evil. 

By invitation Dr. William Kincaid enter- 
tained the Clerical Union with a vivid ac- 
count of some of his experiences and observa- 
tions on his recent European trip. He was 
impressed as never before: (1) with the resist- 
less power of religious conviction. His whole 
journey was amidst relics and mementos of 
men who had resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin. (2) With the universal prevalence 
of the religious instinct—the religious idea 
dominating everything. The greatest build- 
ings were sanctuaries, alike in pagan and in 
Christian times. The themes of the great 
artists were mythological or Scriptural; God, 
sin, atonement the great subjects. (3) With 
the fatally erroneous, idolatrous character of 
the Romish faith. Crucifixes, images, shrines 
everywhere, from the obscure parish service 
to the elaborate ceremonial in St. Peter’s, 

The Salvation Army, 6,000 strong, headed by 
Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth, has 
attracted no little attention to itself by its 
*‘continental congress,’’ held here from Mon- 
day to Wednesday evening. There were a 
couple of parades, twe public meetings in Car- 
negie Hall, daily councils of the officers, 
closing with a consecration convention in 
Y.M.C. A. Hall. The torchlight procession, 
the boisterous singing and ‘“‘clapping”’ of 
songs, the queer costumes, marching and evo- 
lutions of the army and the exuberant enthu- 
siasm of the chief speakers attracted the 
curious; the summing up of a year’s work in 
the United States—particularly their claim of 
32,433 converts—surprised many. Of course 
only their best speakers were put forward, 
the unruly boisterousness that has sometimes 


marked their street parades was restrained, 
and on the whole the organization gained con- 
siderably in the esteem of good citizens and 
Christians, who will hereafter be more ready 
than before to believe that even by such bi- 
zarre and often vulgar methods good may be 
accomplished in the slums of our great cities. 

We had our Thanksgiving Day. Many poor 
were cared for; some religious services were 
held, but early, or else postponed till evening, 
to make way for ‘‘ the grand event of the day ”’ 
—the annual football game between Yale and 
Princeton, attended by 35,000 people. As usual, 
Yale beat—twelve to nothing—doubling on her 
last week’s victory over Harvard—six to noth- 
ing. Some think it was too hard lines not to 
allow either opponent to score at least one, 
but they ‘‘’Rah for Yale,’’ none the less, and 
give thanks. 

The longer and more carefully Dr. Talmage 
has thought it over the more he feels that he 
did not do full justice to poor, defamed Russia 
in his commendations of that empire and her 
ezar, which have attracted the amazed atten- 
tion of so many; so last Sunday he devoted a 
whole sermon to a still more elaborate defense 
of his new-made friends in and out of the im- 
perial palace. Selecting from an appalling 
list of calumnies as lying at the bottom of the 
intense hatred widely felt toward Russia and 
her sovereign, Dr. Talmage discussed, denied, 
or explained them, closing with the alleged 
eruelties of punishment by Siberian exile. 
Under his dexterous handling a residence in 
Siberia became so attractive, when contrasted 
with our way of treating criminals, that it 
would not seem so very strange to see a large 
percentage of the Brooklyn Tabernacle people 
choosing the mines of Siberia as a summer 
residence. All his unusual assertions he 
claimed were ‘‘authenticated facts,” and 
begged his hearers to understand that ‘‘ the 
very marked courtesies shown him last sum- 
mer by the emperor, empress and crown prince 
of Russia’’ had nothing to do with the re- 
versal of his opinions and his advocacy of that 
empire. 

Mr. Cleveland—he is the gentleman who 
was elected so much the other day —isn’t 
around here any more. He couldn’t stand the 
pressure of the crowd for offices nor the odor 
of the men whom the Boss said must be 
taken care of, and so he’s gone a-fishing some- 
where down Virginia way, leaving his family 
in Lakewood. As he went he fired a Parthian 
arrow at his tormentors, telling them that he 
should promise no man a place till he had got 
into his own, andif any office seeker came after 
him where he was a-fishing, or sent him even so 
little as a single cartload more of applications 
and indorsements from eminent ‘‘ workers” 
for the party, that man’s name would be under- 
scored and he wouldn’t get so much as a four 
hundred dollar country post office. And he 
wasn’t going to have his administration dis- 
graced by the presence in the United States 
Senate of Ed Murphy, that ‘‘fine ould Oirish 
gintlemin, all of the rale ould sort.’ But 
when Mr. Croker remarks that Ed must have 
the place, alongside of David Hill, Ed will 


have it all the same. HUNTINGTON. 
CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The follies and evils of certain all too prev- 
alent forms of Christmas literature are set 
forthin the December Harper’s by Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, who closes his suggestive paper 
thus: ‘It is the tendency of all humanitarian- 
ism to run to excess, to generate into want of 
moral tiber, to lose its virtue in a nerveless 
sentimentality. One is reminded of a sacred 
picture by an artist of the impressionist school 
which a witty woman of Hartford was obliged 
to characterize as a Unitarian Madonna! But 
as it is to be noted that while the merely 
humanitarian literature of Christmas grows 
flabby the Govd Tidings side of it, the angelic 
message, preserves its clear and inspiring note 
that can still be said and sung and touch 
hearts and open purses. It is still the procla- 
mation of an unselfish brotherhood. The Star 
in the Heavens does not grow dim.”’ 

The December Forum is valuable for several 
articles, notably those by Prof. F.G. Peabody 


on How Should a City Care For Its Poor, by 
Jacob A. Riis on Special Needs of the Poor in 
New York and by Rev. J. G. Brooks on Brandy 
and Socialism: The Gothenburg Plan. Pro- 
fessor Peabody pleads for the adoption of the 
Elberfeld system of visitation, supervision 
and relief which has not only wrought such 
advantage to the poor of German cities but 
also educated the prosperous and elevated the 
moral tone of the communities. Jacob A. 
Riis says: ‘‘To measure the poverty problem 
in New York one must reckon with half the 
political, economic and social troubles of the 
old world. . . . Having applied all these plas- 
ters to cure the evil, I would reach away down 
under it and pull it up by the roots by wrest- 
ing our municipal politics and our municipal 
government out of the grasp of thesaloon. .. . 
We have saloon politics now because the sa- 
loon is the poor man’sclub.. Give him a better 
club and you will have better voting.” Mr. 
Brooks, after giving a full history of the 
growth of the system, says: ‘In any plea 
that is made for the Swedish plan serious diffi- 
culties must be admitted. . . . One pleashould 
be that this system—compared with private 
profit selling—gives us a far safer basis for an 
aggressive and efticient education upon this 
liquor question of public opinion.”’ 

The Popular Science Monthly (December), 
which has done much ‘‘to weaken the author- 
ity of existing moral systems,” now urges par- 
ents who hold ‘‘advanced ideas”? that they 
should say to their children: ‘‘Gain knowl- 
edge fast if you will, but remember that in- 
crease of knowledge does not always mean 
increase of wisdom and may even result in its 
impairment if it nourishes an undue self-con- 
fidence.’’ Do not say that, ‘‘ because the do- 
main of scientific knowledge has been won- 
derfully enlarged, all things must have been 
made new in the moral order as well. That 
is not the case; the main outlines of morality 
will remain as they were traced centuries ago, 
the reason being that they were traced, not 
on theoretical lines but on lines directly sug- 
gested by experience. There are not wanting 
voices in the present day that whisper, nor 
even some that shout, that the age of restraint 
has passed away and that nothing is now 
forbidden to the emancipated spirit of man. 
Such teaching is dangerous and just in so far 
as it is listened to will the wisdom of the past 
rise up to reprove the folly of a lawless pres- 
ent and experience set its seal on the reproba- 
tion.’’ 

Dr. Henry M. Field of the Evangelist, in an 
open letter to Rey. Charles A. Stoddard of the 
New York Observer, asks the latter to state 
the reasons why, since he once voted to dis- 
miss the charges against Professor Briggs, he 
now uses his journal to assist in his prosecu- 
tion. He sums up the whole situation thus: 
“Tt is simply the question of liberty, not for 
one man alone but for all who would hold the 
faith in simplicity and god)y sincerity. If I 
vote again, as I vated before, to dismiss the 
case it will not be that I agree with Professor 
Briggs in all his peculiar views, but that the 
cause of liberty is impersonated in that man, 
and if he is struck down today you or I may 
be struck down tomorrow. The question 
which you and I have to help to decide is 
whether we have aright to read the Word of 
God for ourselves, using the understanding 
which God has given us, or whether we must 
stop on every page and at every line to com- 
pare it with some outside authority and see if 
it agrees with the Confession or the Cate- 
chism? If this be required of us then what 
becomes of the sacred right of private judg- 
ment of which Protestants boast so much?” 

The Examiner regrets Archbishop Ireland’s 
victory over Archbishop Corrigan at the recent 
conference of Roman Catholic archbishops, for 
it regards ‘‘‘the Faribault plan’ as the most 
insidious, and therefore the most dangerous, 
attack on the public school system that has 
ever been made, . . . a masterpiece of ingenu- 
ity,’’ which, when it is once understood, “‘ the 
verdict of American citizens at the ballot box 
will be non tolerari potest. The Nation says: 
“Tf the recent political history of Wisconsin and 
Illinois shows that the supporters of parochial 
schools will fight against State control, it is 


just as stubborn a fact that the majority of the — 
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people in the country as a whole, and in every 
State, will, on the other hand, oppose State 
aid to theseschools. Thisisa fact which those 
Catholics who are coming more and more 
openly to demand, as a right, a part of the 
State school fund for their parish schools may 
as well make up their minds they have to 
reckon with.” 

The great gathering of the Salvation Army 
in New York last week, which our correspond- 
ent describes on page 540, compelled this trib- 
ute from the Catholic Review: ‘‘The devoted- 
ness of these poor people to their work, their 
freedom from false’ shame in confessing the 
name of Christ and their desire to save the 
outcast and the fallen command our respect- 
ful admiration. How long shall we be con- 
tent to save only those who come in search of 
salvation? When shall we, too, go out into 
the highways and byways in search of the 
sheep that are lost?”’ 

Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix predicts in the Church- 
man that no man living will see the day when 
the Protestant Episcopal Church will throw 
overboard, or even ‘‘side track,’’ the Thirty- 
nine Articles. ‘‘ He who hopes to get rid of 
them lays indeed a cruelly flattering and delu- 
sive unction to his soul.’ Relative to ‘ Chris- 
tian unity ’’ and the action of the recent Gen- 
eral Convention of the church, he says: ‘I 
cannot see how the measures suggested, if 
carried into operation, could make for catho- 
lic unity ; rather, as it seems to me, they would 
but add to the present confusion; nay, they 
would introduce into the church an element 
potent for evil to our own household of faith. 
It is therefore a source of gratitude that no 
progress whatever was made in the develop- 
ment of the plan.’’ 

The Interior thus comments upon the recent 
gift of $175,000 to Union Seminary: ‘‘ All talk 
about the assembly recovering moneys from 
Union, or any other seminary, is in the air. 
It cannot be done, no matter what any of 
them choose to teach. The church needs edu- 
cation on this subject, and it will get it as a 
surprise before the close of a year from this 
time. With all respect for the honored names 
of Messrs. Brown, Dodge, James and Jesup 
we beg leave to say that the remark about 
‘promoting the Presbyterian Church’ galls 
like a chestnut burr under the collar. How is 
it going to help the Presbyterian Church to 
pile $175,000 on the top of the existing pile of 
two millions, not a copper of which is any 
nearer to the controlling hand of the Presby- 
terian Church than a pebble on the new sat- 
ellite of Jupiter?’ 


ABROAD. 


Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, in the Vineteenth 
Century (November), outlines a policy to which 
he commits himself and will endeavor to rally 
the Liberal Unionists. He favors “‘ legislative 
enforcement of proposals for shortening the 
hours of work for women and others engaged 
in dangerous and specially laborious employ- 
ments; local enforcement of trade regula- 
tions for the earlier closing of shops; estab- 
lishment of tribunals of arbitration in trade 
disputes; compensation for injuries received 
in the course of employment and to widows 
and children in case of death, whenever such 
injuries or death are not caused by the fault 
of the person killed or injured; old age pen- 
sions for the deserving poor; limitation and 
control of pauper immigration; increased pow- 
ders and facilities to local authorities to mak 
town improvements and prepare for the better 
housing of the working classes, and to advance 


money and to afford facilities to the working 


classes to become the owners of their own 
dwellings.” 

The Christian World calls attention to the 
recent remarkable features of a session for 
prayer of the London Congregational Union, 
which lasted from 11 a.m. to 5 P.M. with an 
ever changing, but always devout and often 
deeply moved, assemblage. ‘The London 
pastor to whose initiative this remarkable 
gathering was mainly due is one whose fear- 
less acceptance of the results of Biblical criti- 
cism has exposed him, on the part of some 
mistaken people, to the charge of dangerous 
heterodoxy. ... The gathering, however, had 
other and deeper significances than any per- 


sonal ones. It was a bold reassertion on the 
part of a not unintelligent or uncultured body 
of persons, in the midst of a jin dz siécle Lon- 
don, of belief in earnest and united prayer as 
a means of accomplishing definite and ascer- 
tainable results.” 


<> 


EXCEPT THEY BE AGREED, 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


Unity is not uniformity. It asserts differ- 
ences in the constituents which are united. 
But it also implies a common and superior 
point of union. If the common, the cen- 
tral, point is predominant enough and strong 
enough to be controlling then unity is pos- 
sible. 

Christian unity is continually the subject 
of discussion. All the great religious bodies 
make it one of their topics at every assem- 
blage. I suppose that each one of these 
bodies thinks the others unreasonable in 
not waiving the distinctive features of their 
own communions. Nevertheless, the fact 
that the subject is so prominent is a prom- 
ising sign; it is indicative of a want. We 
do not find in these discussions a practical 
remedy for division, but in apparent despair 
it is to be safely assumed that every paper 
upon the subject will be rounded out with a 
reference to our Lord’s desire that His peo- 
ple ‘‘may all be one’’ and ahope forits ful- 
fillment. 

In fact, the centrifugal force of the Prot- 
estant secession seems largely to have spent 
itself. The Protestant body flew into frag- 
ments, and the fragments broke into smaller 
pieces. This was the inevitable result of 
exercising the right of private judgment. 
The multiplicity of sects is as much a work 
of conscience as of different intellectual 
conceptions, experiences and providences. 
Men conscientiously believe that some triy- 
ial things are important, and that important 
things allow of no other view than their 
own. Bodies divide because each part de- 
sires to be homogeneous, 

The subject of denominational unity I 
think must precede that of general unity. 
Amalgamation is not the first step. In our 
own denominational life our form of polity 
has doubtless averted formal division, partly 
because it has had no power or desire to 
enforce uniformity and partly because any 
dissatisfied would silently withdraw from 
fellowship at pleasure. The Unitarian sep- 
aration was somewhat formal because it 
took churches and institutions. But that 
separation was itself gradual and self-acting 
and left the body of our churches in their 
old fellowship. The division threw light 
upon the words ‘‘ except they be agreed.” 
The bond of unity is at the highest point of 
life, and such bond did not exist. A very 
eminent Unitarian minister, still living, once 
said to me on the platform at a Dart- 
mouth commencement, ‘‘If the Congrega- 
tional churches had been engaged in the 
foreign missionary work at the beginning 
of the century our separation would never 
have taken place.’’ He was an enthusiastic 
admirer of our mission work. Was he too 
sanguine in his opinion? Would a union in 
joint operations to send the gospel to the 
heathen be sufficient to furnish the needed 
bond of formal unity? Of course even such 
a united work could not continue to be a 
bond of union if left to a private corpora- 
tion, over which the churches should have 
no control and in the management of which 
they should have no voice. 

Most persons are now dead—I see as I 
recall their names—who knew the difficulty 
of securiug a united denominational repre- 
sentation in our National Council of 1865. 
The end was accomplished only after certain 


distinct understandings had been reached, 
Few persons, doubtless, are now aware that 
that. council came also near to a rupture 
twice in its brief life. The second danger 
was obviated only by a sudden and bold 
removal of its occasion in the matter of 
creed. The first arose out of the differences 
between the then ‘‘old school’’ and ‘‘ new 
school,”’ the conflict of which excited much 
bitterness in those days. The churches, how- 
ever, were united because they held the 
evangelical faith with little interest in the 
subordinate quarrels of rival theologians. 
Those differences would now excite not the 
slightest attention. In fact, the then ‘“‘ new 
school’’ men are now frequently called ‘‘ old 
school.”” Young men generally become old 
men. 

In denominational unity it is plain that 
two features exist. One is a reasonable 
sympathy in doctrine, methods of adminis- 
tration and work. The other is such a pre- 
dominant unit of union as, while consistent 
with reasonable differences in those methods 
of administration and work, will furnish a 
common center. No denomination can 
maintain its unity without some central 
loyalty. Nor can it mintain its unity by 
attempting a rigid and dead uniformity in 
details whether of thought or life. Such 
compression would cause explosion and the 
body would be throwing off asteroids, if it 
did not break in two. We need look only 
at the different kinds of Presbyterians and 
Methodists whose very names are a perplex- 
ity. 

But, on the other hand, there must be 
some controlling allegiance if any body of 
Christians is to do its work harmoniously 
and successfully. I do not now mean that 
this will give a uniformity in small matters 
or matters not vital. One national flag can 
cover and control a multitude of State flags. 
But we must know what that national flag 
is. An enthusiastic young man whom I 
thoroughly admire lately told me that he 
was going to organize a church whose sole 
test was loyalty to Christ. I think this 
would be amply sufficient if we knew what 
Christ is meant. Does it mean a Christ 
merely human or a divine Christ? Does it 
mean a Christ engendered out of human 
consciousness or the Christ of the Bible, the 
absolute Master as there described and 
whose words as there recorded are absolutely 
authoritative because of His prerogative? 
When the kind of Christ is understood, not 
in philosophical or scholastic definitions 
but in His Scriptural nature or otherwise, 
it will be easier to see whether harmonious 
work is probable. 

Loyalty to the Christ of an* authoritative 
Seriptural record is, indeed, the only vital 
bond which can make unity practicable 
within our denomination. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church has its magnificent unity in 
the papal person representing that church. 
With that secure it can afford its astonish- 
ing divergences or methods of work and of 
subordinate organizations to embody the 
peculiarities of enthusiasts. A single bugle 
blast can recall every detachment and re- 
arrange every careless column. Butourcen- 
ter is loyalty to Christ instead of loyalty to 
the supposed vicar of Christ. Ours is far 
less tangible and it is liable to grave perver- 
sions. Its security is only in a living, per- 
sonal experience under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. The consensus of doctrine 
held by the universal church is its nearest 
approach to creed authority. 

Under the free system it is inevitable that 
there be subordinate differences. The unity 
itself demands them, but it is plain that 
practical working requires some de2zree o 
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agreement. In the published record of a 
recent ordination one reads with interest a 
candidate’s statement regarding the church. 
He insists admirably, as we have always 
done, that the church must enter into the 
life of the community, but he adds: “I 
would welcome to the church all who wish 
to live righteous lives and to help their fel- 
lowmen. These two things I consider the 
only essentials of religion.”’? This statement 
can be regarded only as an incautious and 
not deliberate one. As it reads it would 
gather into the church not only brethren in 
the Unitarian and Universalist ranks, but 
Spiritualists, Mohammedans, Hindus, Jews, 
deists and even atheists, for all these classes 
can furnish men ‘‘who wish to live right- 
eous lives and to help their fellowmen.”’ 
Would not this catholicity be too broad for 
practical work? Would it not be better to 
use more guarded language and add the 
Seriptural standard of faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ as an absolute essential in a 
church of the Lord Jesus Christ? That 
such a collection of creeds would ever come 
into one churchis, of course, absurd, but the 
principle involved in the possibility sug- 
gests that such an association would find it 
difficult to unite in higher work than teach- 
ing stenography or forming a sewing circle, 
and the latter only when the object of the 
sewing should have been agreed upon. 

Our own denominational unity is well rep- 
resented outwardly by our National Council. 
That council does not constitute or main- 
tain the unity of our churches but.is a stand- 
ing and visible representation of that unity 
and fosters it. Itis my conviction that that 
purpose was the predominant one in its for- 
mation. Whatever sympathies may have 
previously existed between our churches, 
there had been no visible sign of unity. It 
seems to me foolish to argue that unem- 
bodied likenesses constitute a tangible evi- 
dence to the world that unity and fellowship 
exist. The faith commonly called evangel- 
ical is the only doctrinal basis of our union. 
This admits great liberty of thought but it 
makes loyalty to Christ, as set forth in an 
authoritative revelation, supreme. Should 
such loyalty cease anywhere to exist I do 
not think it would seriously affect our fel- 
lowship. It would work itself out by a 
natural law. Anything short of a historic 
Christ in a historic revelation would be too 
misty to have any continuous and practical 
life. Our people do not like to feed upon 
fog. ‘ 


—<—— 


THE INDIAN MISSION SCHOOLS. 


BY ANNA L. DAWES. 


The recent action of several denomina- 
tional councils in advising their missionary 
boards to refuse any further aid from the 
Government in the work of the Indian mis- 
sions throws the whole subject of mission- 
ary work among the red men into new 
relations. It is, perhaps, too late to ques- 
tion the wisdom of this action, and the 
question now confronting them is, Shall we 
retire altogether from educational work and 
devote ourselves entirely to church and 
evangelistic work or shall we still keep up 
the Indian schools, supporting them en- 
tirely by the contributions of the churches, 
as is done in all other missionary work? 

There is much to be said in favor of giv- 
ing up the educational work altogether into 
the hands of the Government, now carry- 
ing it on so satisfactorily, but the universal 
missionary experience seems to be against 
this course. The second point is practically 
answered by the difficulty of raising funds 
for carrying on the educatioual work at its 


present cost. When the Government con- 
tracts are given up and the United States 
ceases to pay the expenses of so large a 
proportion of the Indian scholars—all who 
are at Hampton and probably half the num- 
ber at the very best in the Western mission 
schools—will the various missionary boards 
be able to increase so largely the amount 
of money now raised for work among the 
Indians? The question answers itself to 
any thoughtful observer. Unless some ex- 
traordinary effort is made a large number 
of Indian mission schools must be given 
up, particularly among such denominations 
as the Episcopalians, the Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians, where the work 
has spread over a considerable territory or 
reached considerable dimensions. If, then, 
the advice or direction of the denomina- 
tional bodies is to be followed by their 
missionary boards the only question to con- 
sider is, Shall the educational work be 
altered in character? for, since it must be 
sustained in some way, it may be that the 
true solution of the problem would be to 
make one school do the work of two or 
three and change the character of that 
work. Hampton and Santee and Niobrara 
and their sister schools may become fitting 
schools for the Government work—a sort 
of primary department; they may become 
in a sense rival schools to the Government, 
doing the same work or, rather, work for 
the same class of students, there being only 
one or two of each denomination; or they 
may become in some sort seminaries, giving 
up their primary departments and taking 
those pupils from the Government schools 
who have shown an aptitude for learning 
and desire for what is known as ‘‘the 
higher education.”’ 

The question cannot be settled by a snap 
judgment. It will require long and care- 
ful consideration and certainly the mission- 
ary boards should be slow about giving up 
their contracts until they are sure what 
course is best to follow. Experiments will 
be too costly just now. 

In thinking of this subject the question 
immediately arises why cannot things go on 
as now if the churches will furnish enough 
money? Donotbedeceived. They will not 
increase their contributions to that extent. 
But if they would, things could not go on as 
now for another reason. The work of the 
Government schools at this present time is 
certainly excellent. There is no doubt upon 
that point and he is a captious critic who 
complains of it. ,It is also multiplied to 
an astonishing extent. Ii there is no 
change in the policy there will, in a very 
short time, say three or four years at the ut- 
most, be accommodations in the Government 
schools for every one of the 30,000 Indian 
children of the school age of excellent qual- 
ity both as to the schoolhouses and the teach- 
ing. Moreover, many of these schools will be 
large industrial institutions where, by rea- 
son of size alone if for no other reason, the 
trades will be taught much better than they 
can be at most mission schools. Now these 
schools are not full and it is difficult to fill 
them up. There is a considerable propor- 
tion of Indians who, for reasons good or bad, 
will not send their children to school volun- 
tarily. And it is already proposed to en- 
force compulsory education in these cases. 
Consider for a moment the situation. Both 
the small schools on the reservation and 
these fine large schools are not full. The 
progressive Indian is attracted by their 
success, their éclat and the possible advan- 
tage to him of their governmental connec- 
tion. The Bourbon Indian is unwilling to 
educate his children anywhere and there- 


fore has no choice as to where he fulfills that 


unpleasant necessity, but the Government 
compels him to do it somewhere. 

It needs no prophet to see where Indian 
children will go to school when the Govern- 
ment is released from its contracts to send a 
certain number to the mission schools. In- 
deed, the department has already stated that 
many of those now contract scholars will 
hereafter attend its schools. At the present 
time it is declared with great earnestness 
that the Indian shall have the liberty of 
choice. A small proportion will take this 
choice. Those Indian converts who have a 
strong attachment to the church in which 
they have been born into a new life will 
doubtless cling to its shelter for their chil- 
dren. The Catholic schools will undoubt- 
edly retain their complement since, whether 
they keep their contracts or not, they can 
readily secure the money for the support of 
their schools and they have a fund of one 
million and a half dollars for the erection 
of new buildings, while they can easily 
compel attendance from the Catholic Indian. 
But in the case of the Protestant missions 
self-interest, an unreasonable fear of some 
disadvantage in getting ouf from under the 
governmental patronage, the pressure of cir- 
cumstances and many other reasons will 
work together to draw off the scholars. 
And this will prove true even in the case of 
schools of high repute and without much 
regard to the misfortune of it. Nor does 
this take into consideration the danger al- 
ways imminent of changes in the policy of 
the Indian commissioner. Although General 
Morgan permits the Indian to choose where 
his child shall go to school his successor 
may not be of thesame mind. It well may be 
that he will say, if we provide these schools 
the Indians must go to them. 

The alternative immediately forces itself 
upon the attention. Why, then, try to keep 
up the mission schools at all, or why not 
change their character entirely? These are 
too large questions to be answered today 
or by any one observer. They are compli- 
cated with so many other questions—civil, 
political and religious, questions of the 
future control of the Government schools, 
of the relations of the citizen Indian to 
the State and the nation, of sentiment, 
ot religious belief—that they cannot be 
answered at once. The first step toward 
an answer is to consider the work of the 
Government schools and the work of the 
mission schools and the difference between 
them. It has already been said the work 
of the Government schools is today worthy 
of the greatest praise. This work shows, 
however, certain characteristics inseparable 
from the situation. It tends to massing in 
large bodies. The tendency is all away 
from the small schools toward the larger 
central schools, and these in many cases 
are very large. From 300 at Forest Grove 


to 500 at Lawrence- and 800 at Carlisle, - 


they are large institutions and constantly 
growing. Economy and efficiency both re- 
quire this. Whether desirable or not it 
cannot be helped. 

Again, the atmosphere and the trend of 
the influence is all in one direction. The 
Indian is taught to be a good citizen, learns 
to support himself in the world, to be one 
among the people aroundhim. He feels the 
pressure of the mass and, as he has been ac- 
customed to do from the beginning of his 
race, he ‘‘ follows the leader.’ For the time 
being the mass presses in the right direc- 
tion and he goes also. The result of this is 
that all learn how to do better and the ex- 
ceptionally strong get a consuming desire to 
continue better ways. But with the aver- 
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age, and certainly with the weak, the ques- 
tion of continuance depends upon the con- 
dition into which he falls. If the mass is 
progressive to a greater or less degree he 
retains his new habits; if the massis against 
thenew way he falls back into that mass, re- 
taining of the good he once knew only the 
discontent and knowledge of better things 
which still make a future possible for him 
under better conditions. 

Yet another point should press upon the 
conscience of the church, In the Govern- 
ment schools religious teaching is only an 
incident, that is, it depends upon the tem- 
per of soul of the teacher. This cannot be 
otherwise. A government cannot, must not, 
teach religion. ‘The individual may, wher- 
ever he is, and many a Government schoolis 
a very nursery of Christianity. Neverthe- 
less, this depends upon the personal feelings 
of a teacher or superintendent selected by 
the civil service commission in Washington 
on the ground of his mental qualifications, 
or for the executive ability required to run 
an.industrial institution of many branches 
and for various other business qualifications, 
and we are dealing with heathen. 

Now, on the other hand, the mission 
schools cannot be such large institutions. 
At the utmost they do not gather together 
more than 200 or 300, and only one or two 
have so many scholars. There is such an 
opportunity and possibility for individual 
training, for discovering personal needs and 
meeting them, for building up character, as 
cannot exist in a large school, whatever may 
be the desire. The mental and industrial 
‘training is sometimes quite equal to that of 
the Government schools and sometimes it is 
not, speaking of them as trade schools. 
But it is always such as to fit the Indian for 
the lesser needs of his own life among the 
people he came from. Often it is better for 
this purpose than the more elaborate train- 
ing necessary to give him the knowledge 
which enables him to compete with his fel- 
lows. He may not be able to rana machine 
so well as the Government scholar, but he 
does know how to mend his own shoes or 
build his own fence quite as well. 

But, more than this, the atmosphere and 
the trend of the influence in the mission 
schools all go toward building up the in- 
dividual. By a careful and assiduous care 
and attention, often given in the Govern- 
ment schools also, it is true, but always 
given here, the effort is to raise up a gen- 
eration which shall stand alone. The resultis 
that the individual is not so dependent upon 
his surroundings. He can and does stand 
out from the mass if need be and independ- 
ently and alone hold to his convictions. 
Still another distinction is tound in the fact 
that the mission schools are necessarily 
Christian schools. The teachers are of a 
quality which could not be procured for 
such a purpose except for their missionary 
zeal. This is also true today in many Goy- 
ernment schools, but it is true everywhere 
and always must be true in the mission 
schools. The Christian motive and Chris- 
tian zeal give these teachers no rest until 
their pupils are redeemed from barbarism 
by the only force strong enough to hold 
against all conditions—the force of Omnipo- 
tence. Their great aim is to fill the pupils 
with the consuming love for their own race 
born of the love of Christ in their own 
hearts, and to send them forth with such a 
desire to do for others that they must neces- 
sarily stand firm themselves. This mission- 
ary spirit in an Indian heart is security 
against his own going back to the blanket 


as surely as it is a new force for salvation. 


among his fellows. 


These are in brief some of the differences 
between Government and mission schools— 
differences, it will be seen, exactly anal- 
ogous to the difference between like institu- 
tions elsewhere. But in this case we are 
dealing with a heathen people—actual 
heathen. We are compelled to face the 
question whether we can afford to give up 
schools doing this work or to greatly alter 
their character—whether it is not required 
of us to find some way to keep our scholars 
and support our schools. 


A TRIBUTE OF REGRET. 
STANDSTILL-BY-THE-SEA, 
Nov. 15, 1892. 

Dear Old Congregationalist: A copy of the 
new Congregationalist, with the sober, rever- 
end old name jauntily masquerading in its 
pert, dolefully convenient cover, has just 
tripped out of the post office to my aston- 
ished eyes. Ihave felt it coming for several 
years. I have seen its subtle shadows, friv- 
olous gleams, playing beneath your para- 
graphs, and over all the prairie pages, where 
my thoughts have wandered week after 
week, I have felt the hinted prophecies of 
the coming of this day when the dear old 
open acres would be cut up into common 
city lots like any other paper. 

I have taken a certain willful pridein you, 
old Congregationalist, and have been indulg- 
ing in a sort of luxurious unreasonable- 
ness, knowing all the time that you ought 
to change, hoping that you would and hoping 
that you wouldn’t. You have been like a 
plain, old colonial mansion, with the broad 
lawn of the past reaching up to you in these 
days of Queen Anne papers, with all their 
frills and furbelows, prinking their news 
and editorials on the very edge of the dusty 
street. I have looked up to you as a loved 
old gambrel roof, modern and alive, not 
with paint and plate glass but with the 
spirit of the men who look out of the plain, 
old eight-paned windows. I think of those 
who have looked out before and beckoned 
us to better things, of the countless passers- 
by, of the souls that have gone to and fro in 
your long columned corridors and the lights 
that have shone out in dark times until God 
took them. 

I would not like a paper with its attic 
furniture in the front room, but I do like a 
paper that has an attic, where, under the 
eaves of uncounted memories, one could 
always feel that those who have gone away 
could wander back again and find some- 
thing homelike. You have been a paper 
which, while it has introduced radiators 
and gas jets, has kept the andirons in a 
place of honor and put the candles tenderly 
on the mantelpiece. You have not forgot- 
ten the small windows where the spiders 
weave their forgetting webs across the par- 
lor of the past and where the cradles of 
your baby years and the rockers that now 
are always still dream out their lonely rev- 
eries; and in these times, when most papers 
think they have not time to climb the steep 
and narrow stairs, I have often felt your 
reverent footsteps moving there and seen 
you stooping your way along under the low 
rafters of the good old days, in the Slanting 
twilight, and sitting for memory’; sake in 
the old arm-chairs, where the dust had to 
be brushed away, to get some of the wisdom 
that used to dwell in them, and to honor the 
shadowy presences that made you what you 
are. The rumbling of the streets has died 
away and the years steal softly back from 
the shrouded corners and you are left listen- 
ing to the voices that wander from that 
other world, the voices that are always 
lingering in the garrets of this one—our 


sad reception-rooms for them, where great 
men sway back and forth in their old easy- 
chairs and talk us confidentially over, and 
sturdy spirits rise by their undusted desks 
and preach from the’ trunkfuls of their old 
sermons to these fatally improving days! 

You have always been wont to go up there 
once in so often and take notes; and from 
that shadowy senate, where the rain rattles 
close in the discussion and the winds drown 
out the arguments and the mice nibble away 
irrelevantly on caraway points of their own 
—like boys in church—and the swallows 
whir and chipper as if they had the full 
rights of membership, your voice has al- 
ways come down to speak the message of 
today, subtly richer for it, deep with the 
echoes of the old dead years and beautiful 
with far-away overtones that younger papers 
do not have. Opinion is saucy nowadays, 
and struts its tiny present tense in journals 
before an applauding and forgetting world, 
but you have not forgotten and we cannot 
forget your remembering; and your clinging 
to the old form seemed a graceful tribute, a 
courtly old-fashioned courtesy to the past 
from a very living present. This later one, 
ruthlessly convenient, crushingly logical, so 
unaccommodatingly reasonable that it leaves 
us no argument but a sheer pitiful confes- 
sion of fogyism, seems at first—though of 
course itis not—a cringing to the spirit of 
the folding bed and the vulgar, ingenious 
adjustable chair; and an undignified conces- 
sion to these ‘‘ press-the-button ”’ days, these 
days of triumphant short-cuts and shouting 
abbreviations, ‘“‘handy’’ monstrosities and 
tyrannical convenience. 

It is very much better. It can be held in 
one hand. It is more artistic. It is ‘‘im- 
proved.’ But gone is the old poetic grace 
of stiffness, grandfatherly unmanageable- 
ness, the gift of always bending the wrong 
way and making us always waitonit. Ten- 
derly old-fashioned, lovingly inconvenient, 
old Congregationalist. 

I hear the soft, swift kiss of the new 
presses, the halloo of the telephone in the 
correspondence, the clatter of the type- 
writer under the Sunday school lesson and 
the wizard whir of the electric cars along 
the Boston news columns, and the ‘‘ midnight 
oil’? of editorial genius is now an obsolete 
figure under the smart glow of the Congrega- 
tional incandescents. Just a few words of 
farewell tribute and I must stop. 

I learned my letters on it—dear old Con- 
gregationalist! the O’s and the N’s and 
the G’s—from the great black type that 
stretched a foot or so of the name across 
the dawning horizon of every issue. There 
was a square, dignified individuality about 
it and, while the other papers followed the 
fleeting styles of this world, like a Puri- 
tan minister the Congregationalist had a 
dress of its own. 

Who will forget the generous, rustling 
sweep of it or how sagely it folded away 
into the same old orthodox creases and 
looked important wherever you put it? It 
was dignified under a coal scuttle. It was 
sober, earnest, consequential and yet accom- 
modating withal. Who can tell of the thou- 
sand pantry shelves that have been clothed 
with its wisdom as with a garment, that 
will now be forced to worldly ways? The 
old form covered so much ground. You 
couldn’t put a butter dish on the new one! 
And who can tell of the carpets trodden by 
the feet of saints, with good Congregational 
linings learnedly softening their tread, or 
of the countless worn little shoes or grave 
and reverend big ones that have been 
wrapped for the cobbler in faithful, old 
Congregationalists, or of the winter bonnets 
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that have been pinned up inits safe theology, 
er of the giddy, unnumbered paper dolls 
that have joined hands across the adver- 
tisements and danced in gay processionals 
into the playroom world? It is all over 
now; they are rustling their faint farewells 
on a thousand shelves and doing their last 
errands over a thousand streets, these dear 
eld papers, true in their words and true in 
their deeds, serving to the end. 

Did ever arms ache to read a better paper 
or with a truer sense of upholding the truth? 
I loved you, old Congregationalist, like the 
ten-acre lot I used to play on when I was a 
boy. I have been proud of your Ameri- 
can distances. Maine and California will 
be too near together in the News from the 
Churches in the later form, which can almost 
be tucked anywhere—even under Puck/—a 
little Bermuda of a paper, and it ought to 


have a shorter name to match. We call it 
the Congo. Who would dare do that to the 
old one? 


Farewell old Congregationalist ! I think 
of the years that are folded away; of the 
dear dim eyes that used to read you with 
me that have gone now where your words 
came from; of the old bent form by the win- 
dow and the large sheet in the trembling 
hands; of the laughs and cries, the prayers 
and hopes that have thronged along your 
broken corridors! 

Farewell! The old white spire has been 
taken down to make room for the great new 
bells that the world is waiting to hear, but 
the strong calling sounds that have rung out 
their invitations and swung out their inspi- 
rations still vibrate in our hearts!) 

Chime on, new Congregationalist! From 
thy firmer belfry ring out the old, ring in 
the new! Add bells and bells and sing us 
higher and higher themes, but we know you 
will swing these hale old years on some of 
your many wheels and let them ring their 
clanging warnings and wind their grand old 
melodies into the song. New! Ever new! 
Better and still better! Each strain in its 
turn, but all and every one of them sweet 
with these dear old undertones singing the 
hearts of the years that are dead! 

Faithfully yours, 
THEOPHILUS YESTERDAY. 


THE FREE CHURCH CONGRESS AT 
MANCHESTER. 


BY REV. ALEX. MACKENNAL, D. D. 


The attendance at this first congress of 
English Nonconformist churches, Nov. 7-10, 
though not so large as its more sanguine 
advocates anticipated, was both in numbers 
and in the character of its members a rep- 
resentative assembly. Three hundred and 
seventy persons registered themselves, the 
denominations of 325 being specified. There 
were 145 Congregationalists, thirty Baptists, 
fourteen Presbyterians and two Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodists. Of Methodists there 
were: Wesleyans fifty-three, Free Church 
thirty-four, Primitive thirty-one, New Con- 
nection twelve, Bible Christian two and 
two of the Free Church of England. As an 
experiment the promoters believe it to have 
been successful and rich in promise and in 
this belief they are supported by the secular 
press. Manchester and London papers have 
recognized the movement as full of hope, not 
only for the denominations and for Free 
Church influence but also for the religious 
and political life of England. 

The first object was to discover—not for 
themselves but to their churches and to 
England generaliy—that there is sufficient 
identity in the religious beliefs, the ecclesi- 
astical conceptions, the methods of work 
and the social aims of the various denomi- 


nations for the claim that they are substan- 
tially one church, national in object and in- 
fluence. Their second object was to press 
upon the denominations the importance of 
working nationally and not sectionally, of 
seeking to co-operate instead of forever com- 
peting with each other. 

Utterance was invited as to the funda- 
mental idea of the church. The church 
doctrine of the Congregationalists, includ- 
ing the Baptists, is well known; equally so 
is that of the Presbyterians. It was impor- 
tant to bring out the doctrine of the church 
which has been gradually evolved in English 
Methodism to find whether the old historic 
position of the body, as supplementing the 
Established Church and repudiating the 
idea of separation from it, had left them 
incapable of apprehending the Nonconform- 
ist position. They are Presbyterian in 
polity. Is that polity animated by the 
two Congregational ideas—the spiritual pre- 
rogative of the particular church and the 
confining of the government of the church 
—particular and general—to. regenerate 
men? To make these points clear the pa- 
pers on The Church and The Fellowship 
were assigned to Methodists. The paper 
on The Sacraments was assigned to a Con- 
gregationalist, Principal Reynolds of Ches- 
hunt. And this appointment was made boldly 
and not from caution, for the Methodist 
idea of Congregationalists has been that 
their teaching on the sacraments would 
rather extenuate than exalt the spiritual, 
mystic value of them. A paper on The 
Ministry was assigned to Dr. Colross of the 
Baptist College, Bristol, a man whose gra- 
cious thought and speech were sure to give 
sanctity to the discussion. The papers and 
the discussions warranted, even demanded, 
the declaration, by resolution, of the satis- 
faction with which the congress had made 
plain the substantial identity of religious 
conception in the churches represented. 
‘‘Substantial identity,’ be it observed; 
there was no dead level of thought. High 
Churchmen and Low Churchmen spoke, but 
the difference seemed rather in connotation 
than denotation. 


The next day was given to practical ques- 
tions—town problems, rural problems and 
the foreign field. One purpose of the con- 
gress was to face the fact that there is much 
overlapping of denominations in country 
villages and a terrible lack of religious sup- 
ply in the large towns, and to raise the 
question whether, by some common action, 
ministers cannot be withdrawn from the 
country and set down in the towns. Mr. 
Percy Bunting spoke of the degradation of 
the town populations resulting from the 
growth of suburbs to which the wealthy and 
the cultured resort. Another speaker de- 
scribed the system, successfully working in 
some Yorkshire towns, by which the Non- 
conformists have mapped out the place for 
systematic visiting and evangelistic agency 
in districts assigned by common consent to 
the various congregations. Dr. Townsend, 
missionary secretary of the Methodist New 
Connection, said there was some intrusion 
of denominational societies on one another 
in foreign missions. So strong was the de- 
termination to do, after all the talk, that 
the committee appointed to provide for the 
succession of congresses was instructed to 
communicate with the denominations and 
missiouary societies and urge them to co- 
operative, instead of competitive, action. 

The last day was given up to discussing 
the influence of the churches on -national 
life. Intemperance, gambling and sexual 
impurity, war and industrial difficulties were 
the special subjects considered. The Wes- 
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leyans have been distinguished for their 
jealousy of political action on the part of the 
churches; it was, therefore, important to em- 
phasize the fact—and it was emphasized— 
that in the determination to influence the leg- 
islature, the magistrates and the municipali- 
ties on all these points the Free Churches 
are quickly becoming a compacted band. 


There was one point on which a difficulty 
threatened. There is a politically conserva- 
tive section among the Wesleyans and the 
Presbyterians who are opposed to the agiia- 
tion for the disestablishment of the church, 
in which all the other churches are deeply 
interested. These would have been glad of 
some pledge that disestablishment should 
not come before the congress, and the mere 
mention of their wish made many determine 
that it should be introduced. The commit- 
tee of arrangement has been working for 
months to avoid forepledging the congress 
either way; they kept the question open for 
the congress itself to determine, assured 
that in the discussion of the practical mat- 
ters before it such speech on the action of 
the state church was inevitable, as would 
satisfy the disestablishment party while it 
would not appear other than justified to the 
friends of the conservatives. In the paper 
on The Rural Districts and the discussion 
which followed such revelations were made 
of petty persecution of Nonconformists by 
country squire and parson that a resolution 
calling on the members of the churches to 
stand by one another in resistance of sacer- 
dotal oppression and in such efforts after 
complete religious equality as should com- 
mend themselves to the judgment of the 
several communities was enthusiastically 
carried, only one hand being held up against 
it. It might have been foreseen that such. 
a practical resolution would be carried 
where an abstract declaration for disestab- 
lishment would have divided the congress, 
for the Wesleyans have a committee of 
privileges which is quick and firm to resent 
persecution of Wesleyans. What appeared, 
howeyer, in the discussion was, to use Mr. 
Price Hughes’s words, the ‘‘ overwhelm- 
ingly preponderant’’ sentiment of the con- 
gress in favor of disestablishment. 


The congress and the audiences consisted 
mainly of men, although women’s member- 
ship was invited, and there was one signifi- 
cant factorin this masculine element. There 
are six evangelical theological colleges in 
and about Manchester and tickets of admis- 
sion were sent to the students. From eighty 
to one hundred and fifty of these were pres- 
ent throughout the sessions of the congress. 
It is in our colleges that the men are who 
will convert this vision of Free Church unity 
into a fact. 

That English Nonconformity is becom-. 
ing national rather than sectional is appar- 
ent. A change in theological sentiment 
also appeared; keeping all its old evangeli- 
cal clearness, it is losing its rationalistic 
character and taking a mystical tone. This 
was strikingly evident in the sermon of 
Principal Edwards of Bala, a Welshman 
with Welsh fire and faney, who boldly and 
reverently led his audience into unwonted 
regions of thought concerning the temporal 
and the eternal discipline of Jesus Christ, 
where their enthusiasm for the man was 
blended with awe at the transcendant gran- 
deur of the divine Son. It came out in the 
discussion on the sacraments and in the 
communion address of Dr. Maclaren, who 
presided over a deeply solemnized assembly 
that seemed, in eating the bread and drink- 
ing the wine, to be consciously deepening 
their fellowship with the eternal life which 
is the eternal unity. : 


ae 
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The Home. 
A REBUKE. 


BY FRANCES ROMEYN. 


Of life’s vicissitudes we spoke, 

And from my burdened heart there broke 
A ery of anguish, ‘‘ Why is life 

So sad and hard, such constant strife ? ”’ 


Though gently, in a flash, a keen 
Rebuke she gaye: ‘‘ You do not mean 
That life is hard—’tis from the King, 
A beautiful and sacred thing, 


“A wondrous gift from God! The way 
Is often roughly paved; each day 
Stern cares confront us—but they test 
Our title to the King’s bequest.”’ 


ARE THE GIRLS READY? 

The college girls are responding nobly to 
our wish that they give their own reasons 
for being discontented at home after com- 
pleting their course of study. Some commu- 
nications are useless because anonymous, 
but we print two this week and others will 
follow from time to time. One of these 
states that instead of being dissatisfied her 
classmates all rejoice in the privilege of be- 
ing at home again, but we doubt if this is 
the common experience. There are mul- 
titudes'of others who are troubled with a 
deep unrest which they make a strenuous 
effort to overcome or conceal. They stifle 
their longings and take up the petty details 
of house work without letting their parents 
know what real sacrifices they are making, 
but in their letters to each other they frankly 
admit their discontent. And itreflects great 
credit upon the college training that these 
young women hold themselves under such 
excellent control as to refrain trom giving 
general expression to their feelings. They 
accept the situation and school themselves 
to meetits limitations in the same spirit with 
which they grappled with difficult studies or 
submitted to arbitrary regulations during 
college days. 

But the question arises, Is all this neces- 
sary? Is it that ‘‘economy of good”’ to 
which one of our correspondents alludes? 
If the home sphere seems circumscribed 
why make the vain effort to squeeze one’s 
self into it? Why not enlarge the sphere? 
The fundamental error lies in assuming that 
a home career consists merely in domestic 
work, paying and receiving calls, a little 
fancy-work, music and desultory reading, 
afternoon teas and periodical’ visits to the 
dressmaker. No wonder that our bright 
and highly educated girls rebel against such 
a senseless régime. No wonder that they 
miss the system and earnest purpose which 
made their school life so delightful. 

But thus to regard the home is very much 
like a minister limiting his church work 
to the menial offices connected with the care 
of the edifice and to his pastoral vistations. 
There are occasionally poor and struggling 
churches which lay upon a pastor all the 
sexton’s duties and in such cases we honor 
the man who performs them well. But no 
one supposes that making the church edifice 
comfortable and attractive, or even making 
pastoral calls, defines his true sphere. Any 
such narrow conception of the church is ut- 
terly unworthy. To him the church is a 
grand, ennobling power for good, divinely 
instituted and designed to build up charac- 
ter into the likeness of Christ. This larger 
view is his inspiration. It makes drudgery 
easy and sacrifices light. 

Now one great, crying need of our Ameri- 
can life today is a new and nobler concep- 
tion of the home. We must lift it from the 
low plane which it now occupies in our 
thought until we catch a vision of what God 


designed it to be and what we women may 
help it to become. We do not ask that our 
college bred girls ‘‘go home and wash 
dishes, or even fill vases with flowers,” any 
more than we ask that a minister shall 
sweep and dust the house of worship and 
make the pulpit bouquets for Sunday. 
These things are merely incidental and not 
essential. But we do demand of our young 
women, we have a right to demand of them, 
that the home as an institution be the su- 
preme object of their love and effort. 

How this enlargement of thought shall be 
brought about is for them to help deter- 
mine. Because the work is difficult and 
undefined it calls for vigorous minds and 
trained intellects as well as for consecrated 
hearts. It must always be, to a certain ex- 
tent, inspirational rather than constructive, 
and it is this subtle yet powerful element 
which our educated young womanhood are 
peculiarly fitted to furnish. Surely the keen 
eyes which have swept the horizon of the 
world’s history and seen the causes of de- 
cay in national and individual life must dis- 
cern the foes which now threaten our civili- 
zation. Are these same keen-eyed, thought- 
ful, eager girls ready to help make our 
homes beautiful bulwarks of defense against 
the inroads of selfish luxury and a grow- 
ing indifference to high ideals? 

=> 


TWO COLLEGE GIRLS’ VIEWS. 

It may not be out of place for me to state 
that Lama recent graduate of Smith Col- 
lege and at the present, though in perfect 
health, am not teaching, neither pursuing 
any kind of ‘professional career’’ nor en- 
gaged to be married. On the contrary, I 
am contentedly living at home like ‘‘ other 
folks’? with my family. And ‘‘ where else 
should I be?’’ is my father’s indignant re- 
ply to all questions concerning my plans. 
T would add further, with not the smallest 
intention at self-exaltation but merely as 
the statement of a fact, that 1 am confident 
of my ability to support myself by my own 
efforts if it should ever be necessary for me 
to do so, as it is not now. Finally, I can 
make ‘‘ good bread,” though I do not spend 
my entire time in doing so. These person- 
alities I have ventured upon in answer to 
the solicitation of the Home editor for state- 
ments from college girls themselves ‘‘ of the 
reasons which make them discontented at 
home after completing their course at col- 
lege and resuming their old place in the 
family circle.’”? And in counting up the 
names of my own friends in my class I find 
there are seventeen who are likewise con- 
tented and happy in their homes, a sufficient 
number, I believe, to prove me not an excep- 
tion. 

The Congregationalist contributors seem 
to have fallen into one, and perhaps the 
more common, of the two errors so often 
found in the discussions over college educa- 
tion, namely, the error of overestimation. 
Now since my graduation I have met many 
supporters of this error and some of the 
other, that of depreciation. To illustrate 
the latter, only yesterday I was surprised by 
the remark of a good and estimable woman, 
not a hundred miles away from. Boston 
either, who, to my reply in the affirmative 
to her question, ‘“‘ Are you to be at home 
this winter?” said, ‘‘ Well, I don’t think it 
is much use for a girl to go to college unless 
she intends to teach.’”? Though not holding 
that view in the least, it does seem to me 
that it is a great mistake to draw the infer- 
ence that the college educated girl isso very 
different from the girl educated otherwise. 

It is with confidence that I make the 
statement that the advantages of a cultured 


and refined home equal, and are often su- 
perior to, the advantages offered by any 
woman’s college in the country. The 
vaunted versatility and adaptability gained 
by college life, that form so large a part 
of desirable development of character, are 
often acquired at home with much less risk 
than at college. J recall in this connection 
one of the brightest things in that bright 
article on the College for Women, in the 
October Atlantic, that ‘‘it will not be at all 
easy to tell a college bred woman from any 
other good woman by simple inspection.” 
Now will not many of my readers admit 
that it is a mistake to treat college girls as 
if they belonged to a different race, as they 
so often are treated, especially in written 
articles on Advice to College Girls? Girls 
of a restless and discontented nature are 
just as likely to be restless and discontented 
whether they go to college or stay at home. 
College girls, certainly, are not likely to be 
any the less discontented by being taught 
that discontent is expected of them, [can 
remember more than once this question be- 
ing asked me in my senior year by unwise 
but friendly acquaintances: ‘‘ Well, are you 
going to be contented to live at home next 
year?’”’? Dr. Parkhurst once said, in a ser- 
mon preached in Northampton: ‘‘ Teach a 
boy that he is a worm of the dust and he 
will probably act like one.’’ And if college 
girls are taught by mistaken public opinion 
that discontent is expected of them, that 
it is one of the proper things to learn at 
college, they will probably do their best 
not to disappoint that expectation. 

Four years of college have taught many 
of us to appreciate our homes more than 
we ever did before. And is not that what 
a well constituted college course ought to 
do, however much love it inspires for itself 
or for the ideas that it inculeates? For my 
own part I believe that a college bred girl 
is more likely to be better content at home 
than a home bred girl. 

In the Atlantic for November is a sug- 
gestive paper on Sociology in the Higher 
Education of Women, by Dr. Samuel Dike. 
With the risk of appearing audacious I 
would like to say, as Prof. Bliss Perry of 
Williams said of Smith girls, in his critique 
in the Christian Union on the Browning rep- 
resentation of last’ June, ‘‘The girls take 
their Browning too seriously,’’ so does Dr. 
Dike take his college girl ‘‘too seriously’; 
he requires too much of her. Of course, 
I would duly recognize the necessity for 
some one’s considering these questions * se- 
riously,’? but for ‘‘all hands” to join, as 
they mast emphatically do, in making too 
much of them surely is not quite fair. 

Loyal to my own college, I cannot close 
without quoting from the catalogue that 
Smith aims ‘‘not only to give the broadest 
and highest intellectual culture but also to 
preserve and perfect every characteristic of 
a complete womanhood.’ And surely con- 
tentment is included in the characteristics 
of a “complete womanhood.’ Of my own 
classmates, than whom none ever enjoyed 
college days more or had a better time and 
many of whom I have met in the last few 
months, it is almost without exception the 
universal decision that ‘‘it is so good to be 
at home again.”’ J. Me A. 


One of the first principles instilled into 
our college girl in her freshman ethics 
course was that of ‘‘the economy of good.” 
Hence she reasons, ‘‘Shall I, who can teach 
Greek, go home and wash dishes, or even 
fill vases with flowers? Why not leave that 
to the servant, who is capable of nothing 
higher? I owe it to my fellow-beings to 
give them the best that 1 have acquired in 
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college.’ And, filled with this desire to do 
something definite for the advancement of 
humanity (for she is used to working to 
some purpose and working hard), she takes 
the opportunity for teachjng that offers. 
She has not lost family affection; she 
makes the most of vacations and tries her 
best to keep in touch with the home circle. 
She follows this course out for some time. 
But she is learning lessons of life, and she 
finds that, after all, the work is all one and 
that there are opportunities for social, in- 
tellectual and moral work in her own com- 
munity, beyond her first thought and even 
her capability. So that we see our inde- 
pendent college woman, not becoming a 
child again, for that can never be, but tak- 
ing her place in the home as a helpmeet, 
whose ‘‘all-round’’ powers are taxed to the 
utmost in home making and the leavening 
of society. F. D. 


HOUSE PLANTS FOR WINTER. 


BY ANNIE SAWYER DOWNS, ANDOVER. 


11. 

Having given the fuchsias and begonias 
the place of honor I put in each corner, front 
and back, of my window boxes a nasturtium 
of proved hardiness and generosity in flow- 
ering. I do not care for exactly the same 
variety each winter, but when I observe in 
the garden a vigorous climber of the de- 
sired color I cut branches, root them in 
water and transplant. As I put the boxes 
in their permanent places I fasten the strings 
upon which the nasturtiums are to climb 
on the outside edges by little tacks and 
carry them to the top of the bay window. 
If not done then the nasturtiums are cer- 
tain to tangle so inextricably that courage 
is lacking to attempt correction. All gar- 
deners have suitable species which are very 
inexpensive and which will never fail to 
make a sunny window a bower of beauty. 
There is little danger of getting too many, 
as they make very few roots compared to 
their extended tops, but you must be care- 
ful about disturbing them, for which reason 
I never turn my boxes and I never have the 
windows washed after the nasturtiums have 
begun to climb. It may be poor housekeep- 
ing, but it is excellent gardening, for why 
should plants be continually moved any 
more than babies? 

From the garden beds I bring young plants 
of white sweet alyssum, or, indeed, old plants 
if no seedlings have appeared, and I set 
them on the side of the box nearest the 
glass, where they flower, flower, flower from 
November to May. Cut to the quick when 
you take in, cut whenever you wish after- 
ward, give away and give away and still the 
dainty, fragrant flowers will delight your 
eye. But remember, once allow sweet alys- 
sum to make seed and it will wither and die 
in spite of you. 

I will always have more or less mignonette 
in my window, but I am not half as success- 
ful with it as I ought to be, while heliotrope 
responds to my wooing most delightfully. 
Those plants which have bloomed all summer 
I never attempt, but take slips whenever I 
please. I am specially attached to a dark 
species which flowers abundantly, is de- 
liciously fragrant and looks well with the 
nasturtium. But any heliotrope would be 
good enough for me even if I bought in- 
stead of preserving from year to year. 

The bay window I use has three divisions, 
whose center and southern divisions are 
taken up with the boxes. The northern is 
occupied by a calla, very aged, and in the 
matter of blossoms generous to a fault. 

For years we have called her Queen 
Charlotte, and so rapidly do her noble, great 


flowers follow each other that we are sure 
she approves her appellation. You may be 
certain-Queen Charlotte is not turned upside 
down underany fence in the summer. On 
the contrary, she is taken out of her tub and 
given the richest spot in the garden, where, 
remarkable to tell, she never rests, but simply 
goes on flowering! 

The sides of the bay window toward the 
room are made beautiful by a large Hoya 
carnosa, or wax plant, older, even, than 
Queen Charlotte, as it dates back to the 
April of Lincoln’s assassination, and a still 
larger English ivy, from a bit I picked at 
Dryburgh Abbey near Sir Walter’s grave. 
Both plants lose more than half their growth 
each year, as both go into the garden every 
summer. To this fact they owe their vigor, 
perhaps even their lives, for, inspite of care, 
they are often enfeebled by the heat and 
light imperative in a winter living-room. 
They are set in pots relatively small.directly 
on the floor, not on the carpet, and then 
fastened loosely against the wall with bits 
of cambric the shade of the paint. Once 
fastened up they are never washed or cod- 
dled, only watered when they need it. 

These plants are very common, very cheap 
and, arranged in the above fashion, are so 
little trouble that you never think of them 
as burdensome. But you do think of them 
as treasures whose price is above rubies 
and your gratitude wells out to them con- 
stantly. 
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COMRADES. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


A beautiful woman, with a crown of red 
gold hair and lustrous eyes, a woman of 
wonderful charm of manner and grace of 
movement, she seemed the ideal wife of a 
pastor, the very woman to enlist the sympa- 
thies and win the admiration of a congrega- 
tion. 

“My wife isa very great help io me,”’ said 
the young minister, proudly. ‘‘Sheismy best 
critic, my other self, and she supplements 
everything I do. She is always beloved 
wherever we go.”’ 

‘‘T try to be my husband’s comrade,”’ said 
the dear little woman, modestly, and in- 
stantly into the mind of one listener flashed 
the thought: ‘‘ Yes, of course you do! And 
isn’t that just what every wife, every hus- 
band should be, each to other a comrade? 
Partners in business, fellow-travelers on a 
long journey, disciples of one Master, why 
not also everywhere and in all circumstances 
comrades? ’’ 

Comradeship implies a certain congenial- 
ity of tastes and an appreciation of the 
difficulties and hardships common to the 
road and to those who travel it. These are 
not invariably equally felt by both in the 
married state or equally divided between 
them, for in the most perfect union there 
are differences of temperament which may 
make what is to one a mere pin prick to 
the other a dagger thrust. Comradeship 
forbids distrust and petty jealousies. There 
cannot be harmony where vanity or ambition 
or lack of confidence introduces 


The little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute. 


The wife who is her husband’s comrade 
in the highest sense will, for his sake, en- 
deavor to keep abreast with him in study 
and in contact with the world. She will 
not—and this is more important than some 
dream—she will not suffer her motherly 
love for her children to interpose a distance 
between herself and their father. A mother’s 
absorbing devotion to her babies has been 
known to keep her so occupied and to so 
engage all her thoughts that the babies’ 


father has felt solitary and has drifted away 
from the anchorage of home. 

Not only when the heat of summer forces 
the wife to take her brood from the heated 
town to the sea or the hills is the business 
man left alone in a silent house, but many 
a husband sees little of his wife, can seldom 
have her companionship to go out with him, 
because her maternal ideal is higher than 
her conjugal standard. Keep the balance 
even. AsI heard a husband say one even- 
ing: ‘‘Helen and I are trying to live as if 
we were one soul. Our children have never 
heard us differ. If we disagree about their 
management it is never in their presence. 
They belong to us both and we to them and 
to each other.”’ 

Here was the true comrade spirit. And 
the husband, bringing home day by day the 
fresh, breezy atmosphere of the outdoor 
world, to what end did he woo and win his 
wife if not to make her blessed among 
women to the very end? He should not 
seek other comradeship than hers and it is 
his part never to leave her out of any plan 
of work or pleasure. Hand in hand to the 
better land the true comrades go, growing 
like one another even in feature and expres- 
sion as the years impress upon them their 
molding touches. 


USEFUL GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


BY SARAH A. MOORE. 


There is always a sentiment in favor of 
Christmas gifts made by the sender. They 
carry with them a touch of personality 
which is absent from a gift which any one 
with a full purse can buy in the shops. 

A book for engravings or music may be 
made of heavy pasteboard covered with 
gray or brown leather, with one corner of 
plush or velvet. Paint on the leather a 
large, showy flower, somewhat convention- 
alized and with leaves toned to shades that 
harmonize with the plush. A gray leather 
with a green plush corner may have a large, 
pinkish-white flower with the leaves done 
in whitey greens, and a brown leather with 
a corner of rich brown should have the 
leaves toned to a reddish brown. The sides 
of this book should be lined with linen and 
the back made of strips of ribbon. 

A handsome bag for soiled clothes, and 
serviceable because it may be washed as 
often as its contents if necessary, is made 
of old-fashioned white piqué. Large, con- 
ventional flowers are scattered irregularly 
over one side and worked with white linen 
floss in buttonhole stitch or half Kensing- 
ton. The bag should be drawn about four 
inches from the top by a ribbon, which is, of 
course, removed when the bag is sent to the 
wash, 

Exquisite doilies, either for finger bowls 
or of odd sizes, are made of thin, fine grass 
linen, hemstitched. The hem should be 
three-fourths of an inch wide for finger 
bowls and wider for the larger ones. Out- 
line the middle in a fine ‘‘ crackle”’ pattern, 
using one thread of the fast colored silk 
known as filo floss. With a sharply pointed 
pencil you can sketch this pattern much 
more neatly than it can be stamped and if 
you are not familiar with the design you 
have only to look at an earthen plate which 
has been allowed to become too hot and 
has, as the dealers say, ‘‘ crazed.”’ 

Though the pin tray has the approval of 
fashion many people will always prefer 
cushions. A favorite style is made in this 
way. Take a small, square cushion and set 
it diagonally upon a larger square of China 
silk, so that when the four corners of the 


silk are brought together upon the top of 


the cushion it leaves a considerable fullness 
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to be drawn up ina soft puff over the cor- 
ners of the cushion. Then the seams are 
all covered by a small lace square laid diag- 
onally upon the cushion. 

A convenient receptacle for hairpins may 
be made from a pasteboard box deep enough 
to take in the length of thepins. Cut pieces 
of celluloid to fit the outside of tbe box; 
punch rows of small holes at the edges so 

‘that they can be laced over the box with 
narrow ribbons or gold cord. Fill the box 
with curled hair covered with stiff open 
meshed net. The celluloid may be decor- 
ated or left plain. For one who is not skill- 
ful with a paint brush it is better to under- 
take nothing more ambitious than a few 
Japanese looking figures in gilt and these 
may be made very effective. A similar box 
may be lined with silk and used as a catch- 
all for the odds and ends that are apt to lit- 
ter a bureau top. Birch bark would make 
an even prettier covering than celluloid and 
an artist would find heavy water color paper 
more satisfactory still. Indeed, the person 
who can do even a little very simple work 
with a brush has a great advantage over 
one who can command only the needle. 


A suitable gift for either the masculine 


head of a household or a young man in col- 
lege would be a wall pocket for newspapers. 
This is made of fine India matting and 
should be of generous proportions. If the 
narrow matting cannot be obtained the 
wider kind may be cut down and the edge 
securely overcast with linen thread so that 
it will not ravel. Finish the edges with the 
glossy hempen cord which is much hand- 
somer than the clothes line sometimes rec- 
ommended for such purposes, but do not, 
unless you wish to cheapen the whole effect, 
make tassels of the fringed out rope. Fold 
the matting over atthe bottom so as to make 
a pocket at least twelve inches deep and 
fasten with loops of the same cord. Then 
if you can paint on the front with broad 
strokes a newsboy with a bundle of papers 
you have the most suitable decoration pos- 
sible. Failing in this almost any broad, 
sketchy design will answer, as the matting 
is not adapted to fine work. 

For a darning case, especially useful to a 
traveler, take two strips of brown linen four- 
teen inches long and six inches wide, and 
turn the edges neatly together with one 
thickness of linen canvass between for stiff- 
ening. The fittings of the inside may be 
varied indefinitely. Across oneend put two 
ribbons to hold neatly braided skeins of 
darning cotton and thread for glove mend- 
ing. There should be flannel leaves for 
needles and pins, a pocket for buttons and 
crossed ribbons to hold tiny scissors. The 
outside may be decorated in water colors or 
outline stitch—if in outline the work should 
be done before it is made up. Forthe water 
color design a traveling bag and umbrella 
might be used or a work basket with a 
stocking hanging over the side; for the out- 
line a motto, even if it be the much worn 
« A stitch in time saves nine.” 

There are innumerable little gifts which 
not only serve to mark the season but are 
useful as well. A novel penwiper is made 
of five circular pieces of red felt, notched on 
the edges, folded twice and put together so 
as to look like an immense carnation. The 
calyx is made of green felt and the stem of 
wire covered with the green. 

An emery in the shape of an oxeye daisy 
is cut from thick yellow felt. At the back, 
where the seed vessel is found in the flower, 
sew a little round bag of emery powder, and 
on the face, covering the stitches, a center 
of brown velvet. Another emery is simply 
a little bag of chamois leather, tied with 
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very narrew ribbon and marked with a pen 
$5 or $10, as if the contents were gold dust. 

A needle-book in the shape of a pansy has 
a cardboard foundation covered with yellow 
silk. The two upper leaves should be of 
purple or brown velvet, caught to the silk 
with invisible stitches. A fewstrokes of a 
brush will make the center and veinings of 
the petals. Leaves of flannel or fine chamois 
skin are fastened to the back. 

If you-can get the tiny calendars in which 
the whole year is given on twelve leaves not 
more than an inch and a half square you 
can make them up in a great many ways. 
A pretty cover is in the shape of a large 
wild rose, cutfrom drawing paper, one petal 
straight on the edge so that both sides can 
be cut together and folded to open like a 
little book. Fasten the calendar with glue 
to the back and paint a delicate pink, with 
the usual yellow center. Or, as a calendar 
is always needed on a writing table, it may 
be sewn to one end of a ribbon, the other 
end of which is doubled into a bag and 
filled with shot for a paper weight. 

If your friends understand that love goes 
with every stitch or stroke of the brush, 
any of these things will have a value far 
more than that which ¢an be measured in 
dollars and cents and you need not feel 
that your gift has been a poor one. 

SURE SOU ICE oie 


THE LAMB. 

Little Lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee life and bid thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead ; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright ; 
Gave thee such a tender voice 
Making all the vales rejoice ; 

Little Lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee ? 


Little Lamb, I’1] tell thee; 

Little Lamb, I’l) tell thee. 

He is calléd by thy name, 

For He calls Himself a Lamb— 

He is meek and He is mild; 

He became a little child. 

Ta child, and thou a lamb, 

We are called by His name. 
Little Lamb, God bless thee; 
Little Lamb, God bless thee. 

— William Blake. 


A MINISTERING DOLL. 


BY ELIZABETH E. BACKUP. 


Matilda Sophia Anne was the best beloved 
of all Maud’s numerous dolls. Matilda was 
no pink and white, flaxen-haired creation, 
but a staid. womanly personage, the dark 
hair of whose lovely head was_ plainly 
gathered into adecorous knot as if in silent 
protest against the frizzes and bangs and 
flowing tresses of her more frivolous com- 
panions. 

“‘T bought this doll for her intellectual 
cast of countenance,”’ said Mr. Abbott, laugh- 
ingly, as he tossed Matilda into his little 
daughter’s lap. ‘‘ Her face betokens strong 
character.”’ 

Maud gravely examined her new posses- 
sion and noted with approval the quaint, old- 
fashioned attire. 

‘‘She’s a graduate of Wellesley,’’ said Mr. 
Abbott, ‘‘and she’s interested in sovial ques- 
tions and the arts. She’ll start a college 
settlement if you give her half a chance.”’ 

Maud but dimly understood her father’s 
whimsical remarks but the new doll was 
quickly christened Matilda Sophia Anne, 
and henceforth occupied a position of in- 
fluence in Maud’s miniature household. 

‘* Hush, hush, what a noise!”” Maud was 
wont to ery when Tot barked and Harry grew 
uproarious. ‘‘ You ’sturb Matildy, she’s got 
a thought, she’s writing a po’m.”’ 
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This remarkable statement was used with 
good effect several times. Harry had little 
imagination of his own, but Maud seemed to 
have such implicit faith in her own fancies 
that they carried with them a certain weight 
of conviction. 

“She ain’t w’itin’ a thing,’’ Harry ven- 
tured to remark one day; ‘‘ who ever heard 
of a doll w’itin’, any way.”’ 

‘“You’re just a little boy an’ you don’t 
know everything,’’ said Maud, severely. 
‘“‘She’s makin’ it up in her head an’ that’s 
what I call writin’ it. Papa says she has a 
beautifully shaped head, an’ looks just as 
wise!”’ 4 

Harry was silenced, if not convinced. 

‘¢Maud ’s orful queer sometimes,” he pri- 
vately confided to mamma. 

As time passed the dignified Matilda be- 
came more and more of an authority with 
little Maud, and the doll’s personality was a 
standing joke with the older children of the 
family. 

‘“‘Maud’s the cutest little thing,’ they 
would say, ‘‘you’d think to hear her talk 
that she really believed Matilda was made 
of flesh and blood like herself.’’ 

‘“‘Maud is full of her fancies,’’ mamma ex- 
plained, ‘‘this is just one of them. It isn’t 
best to take too much notice of it.” 

One day Mrs. Abbott found Maud, her 
pink little fingers in the sugar bowl. 

“Matildy made me do it,”’ said Maud, in 
response to her mamma’s grave rebuke. 

Numberless small delinquencies were 
thenceforth ascribed to Matilda’s baleful in- 
fluence. One morning Maud and Harry fell 
into a serious quarrel and their grieved 
mamma devoted herself to a careful investi- 
gation of the causes of the difficulty. 

‘“Matildy told me to strike Harry hard,” 
said Maud, ‘‘she said he ’ served it.” 

“Tf Matilda has become such a very bad 
doll,” replied Mrs. Abbott, ‘I think it will 
be best to shut her up ina dark closet all 
by herself. Bring Matilda here.” 

Maud brought her beloved Wellesley grad- 


uate, with a downcast face. 


‘She doesn’t look as if she would be so 
bad,’’ said Mrs. Abbott, critically scrutiniz- 
ing Matilda’s placid countenance. 

‘“‘O, mamma,” cried Maud, with a great 
burst of confidence, ‘‘ ’ve only been funnin’. 
Matildy’s beautiful and good all the time. 
Shut Maud up in a dark closet.”’ 

‘“T think if Matilda had any feelings,” 
said Mrs. Abbott, ‘‘she would be much hurt 
to hear her little mistress say, ‘ Matildy made 
me,’ every time she did a naughty thing.” 

‘T]] never say it again, mamma, an’ it is 
kinder mean to be naughty an’ to lay it on 
some one else. It’s the think inside me 
that sets me up to doin’ things, but I’m just 
goin’ to be sharp with it an’ to say, I won't.” 

‘‘Isn’t there One who is the children’s 
friend and who blesses little folk and helps 
them to be sweet and good?”’ asked Mrs. 
Abbott. 

“You mean Jesus,’”? said Maud, in an 
awed whisper; ‘I’m just goin’ to tell Ma- 
tildy all bout Him, an’ if ’m naughty any 
more I sha’n’t blame you if you take her 
away an’ keep her forever and ever.”’ 

‘Matilda is just a make believe little 
woman,’’ said Mrs. Abbott; ‘‘her hands 
and her feet will never do her bidding be- 
cause they have no ‘ think’ to control them, 
but my Maud and Harry are real people; 
they have hands and feet and ears and eyes 
and a tongue—all to use for some beautiful 
purpose. They can be naughty and use 
them in bad ways if they will or they can 
make them ministers of good to themselves 
and others.”’ 

‘‘T thought ministers always preached,” 
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said Maud, ‘“‘how funny if my hand’s a 
minister.” 

‘Tt may be one kind of a minister,” said 
Mrs. Abbott; ‘*to minister is to serve, and 
doing little kindnesses is one very fine way 
of making a minister out of a hand; true, 
kind words will make a minister of the 
tongue and feet swift to run upon loving 
errands are ministering feet.” 

‘Do you hear, Matildy Sophia Anne?”’ 
said Maud, giving the doll a little shake. 

Maud’s behavior was unusually exemplary 
for the next few days. 

“‘Min’sterin’ hands, min’sterin’ feet, min- 
*sterin’ tongue,’’ Maud was fond of recapit- 
ulating to Harry, ‘‘an’ Matildy she’s a 
min’sterin’ doll, for she whispers all tne 
time, ‘Be good, be good!’ I never take 
lumps of sugar now out of the bowl when 
mamma’s back’s turned, ’twouldn’t do for 
a min’sterin’ hand, Ono! But there ought 
to be more ministers ’bout this house 
though,’’-and Maud announced the idea to 
her brother Tom, who laughed as he lis- 
tened to his little sister’s graphic explana- 
tion. But he suddenly became thought- 
ful and said, ‘‘That is right, pet, you 
and Harry and Matilda Sophia Anne have 
started a sort of Infant Christian Endeavor 
Society all by yourselves. I shail have to 
look sharp or you'll get ’way ahead of me.” 

‘“She’s a droll little thing,’ Tom mused, 
as he hurried off to the academy, ‘‘ how 
quick she is to catch an idea. Ill have to 
look to my ‘think,’ and learn to rule my 
senses first and then to make them all min- 
isters.”’ 

Tom was naturally indolent but he made 
a good use of his time that day. 

‘‘Pm not going to be outdone by a mere 
baby,’”’ he said to himself, in righteous 
wrath; ‘‘ ’m going to begin and make a de- 
cent use of my powers. I have cheated my 
teachers and frittered away my time and 
it’s a sight worse than purloining an occa- 
sional lump or two of sugar.” 

‘‘Matildy’s gone away to truly minister,”’ 
said Maud, with a sorrowful face, as she 
met Tom on his return home one day. 


“Bless me!’’? said Tom, ‘‘I’d like to 
have borrowed her myself. Where has she 
gone?”’ 


‘““Pve sent her to a poor little sick girl, 
an’ I’ve told her what to say to the little 
girl, an’ now she’ll be a truly min’sterin’ 
doll forever’ n’ ever.”’ 

“Tt?s too bad, and you thought so much 
of her! Why didn’t you send one of the 
others?’’ 

‘‘T sent Matildy because I love her best of 
all,”’ said Maud, impressively, ‘‘an’ she’ll 
be more of a comfort to the little sick girl, 
for Matildy has more senge than all my other 
dollies put together.”’ 

Maud fondly cherishes the memory of the 
peerless Matilda Sophia Anne, and intends 
to follow in the footsteps of her darling by 
going on a mission when she is big enough. 

‘Tf a doll can minister a little girl ought 
to, sure enough, an’ if a little girl can min- 
ister course a big girl should,’’ Maud said 
to Tom. 

‘‘Lots of ways of ministering,’’ Tom re- 
plied to his little favorite’s reasoning, ‘‘ here 
at home, in school, everywhere. A fellow’s 
got to minister if he’s,a Christian Endeay- 
orer, for don’t you know, puss,”’ he added, 
earnestly, ‘‘we are striving to follow One 
who came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister? ”’ 

““[’'m goin’ to be a real out-an’-outer,”’ 
urged Maud; ‘‘ when I’m growed up I’m 
goin’ ’way off to teach some of the people 
we hear ’bout in our mission circles. I told 


Matildy I would whenI kissed her good-by.”’ 
‘All right, pet, stranger things happen 
every day,” said Tom, ‘‘only if you are to 
be a learned missionary lady it will never 
do to say ‘ growed up.’ ”’ 
- “ Grewed up, then,’’ said Maud, and inno- 
cently wondered why Tom laughed as he 
threw her a kiss and ran off to join the 
boys. 


—— 


THIS AND THAT. 


Swift as is a bicycle when run by an ex- 
pert it is nothing in a race as compared 
with an ostrich. A traveler in Africa, hav- 
ing heard of the fleetness of these birds, 
put two tame ones to the test one day. He 
visited their pen, fed them with figs, which 
they are uncommonly fond of, then arranged 
with the keeper to hold the birds in check 
until he had walked off a certain distance. 
At a given signal they were let loose and 
came tearing along after their favorite fruit 
at a great rate, taking twelve or fourteen 
feet at a single stride. They ran neck and 
neck at first, their wings working like arms, 
but one soon forged ahead and showed as 
much pleasure in winning the race as any 
small boy. 


The smallest country in the world is not 
Monaco, as is often supposed, but one whose 
name is little known beyond its own limits. 
It is the territory of Moresnet, lying between 
Belgium and Germany. About 2,000 inhab- 
itants, dwelling in about 800 houses, here 
find considerable prosperity in tin mining, 
although agricultural pursuits are carried 
onalso. The government comprises a mayor, 
chosen by two delegates, one German and 
one Belgian, and the senate of ten members 
appointed by the mayor. So election days 
are unknown, as is also military service. 
The police force consists of one man, and his 
salary, also the maintenance of roads and 
schools are provided for out of the revenue, 
which amounts to about 12,000 frances an- 
nually. Its independency dates from 1815, 
when the frontier line was fixed between 
Germany and Belgium. Each coveted the 
mineral wealth of Moresnet and to settle 
the dispute it was declared independent, 
although comprising only two and a half 
square miles and at that time containing 
only about fifty huts. 
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rounded teaspoonful 
of Cleveland’s Wa——™ 
Baking Powder aa 
does more and better work 
than a heaping . 
teaspoonful 

of any other. 
A large saving ona 
year’s bakings. 


The best 
known writers 


on domestic science, as 


Marion Harland, Mrs. McBride, 
Mrs. Parker and Emily Hayes, 


and teachers of cookery,, 


as Mrs. Rorer, Mrs. Lincoln 
and Mrs. Dearborn, 


use and recommend 
Cleveland’s Baking 


Powder. 


A TONIC 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


A preparation of the 
phosphates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, Rote 


ue Up QLEANERS 


Playing at house cleaning is 
tiresome, but real house 
cleaning is more so. 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Pawder 


does the work so well, and 
makes it so much easier, that 
half the terrors of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. 4 lb. package 25 cents. 
At your grocers. Try it. 


ae — <> 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


Y DEAR BOYS AND 
GIRLS: We will be- 
gin this Corner 
where we closed 
the last. Our young 
<> circumnavigator, 
Eugene C., wrote 
from Australia ask- 
ing why it was that 
he ‘‘ got up Tuesday morning and didn’t go 
to bed until Wednesday night.’’ One at 
first would suppose that he was like the 
man who said he ‘‘had not slept for three 
nights—last night, tonight and tomorrow 
night.” But evidently there was no Tues- 
day night out there in the South Pacific 
Ocean for him to sleepin! Two days before 
the date of Eugene’s letter an honorary 
member of our Corner, just sailing away 
from California and anticipating the same 
curious phenomenon, sent the same. ques- 
tion: 


S. 8. Curva, 
San Francisco Bay, Sept. 27, 1892. 

Dear Mr. Martin: When I was a younger 
boy and in school our teacher one day put this 
problem before us: If we travel westward 
around the globe we shall be going with the 
sun, and so shall find each day longer than 
twenty-four hours, but when our circumnavi- 
gation is completed we shall find that we 
have losta day. Contrariwise, if we go east- 
ward, against the sun, we shall find each day 
less than twenty-four hours but shall gain 
one day during our circumnayigation. 

Now if we could start from any point, at 
noon,as New York, and go instantly to a point 
on the opposite side of the earth, as Tokyo, 
it would, of course, be midnight there, but 
would it be midnight of the preceding day, of 
the same day or of the following day? In 
other words, when it is noon of October 1st in 
New York it is midnight on the other side, 
but midnight of September 30th, of October 
ist or of October 2d? Iam on shipboard just 
starting across the Pacific Ocean and hope to 
make a practical solution of the problem. In 
the meantime won’t you and the Cornerers 
help me by their wisdom? If I get any light 
on the other side I will report it. 

Yours, AN OxLp Boy. 

We did not have any chance to be wise, 
for this letter, instead of being mailed at 
San Francisco, as intended—perhaps the 
purser forgot it or the pilot left the ship in 
a hurry—was carried to Japan and posted 
there together with the promised reply to 
the question: 

YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I wrote you from San 
Francisco that Iwas about to make a practical 
solution of the question whether when it is 
noonin Boston, or elsewhere, and consequently 
midnight at its antipodes, that midnight 
would be the night before or the night after. 
I will now tell you what happened. We sailed 
on day after day until the evening of Friday, 
Oct. 7, when the captain told us that weshould 
awake not on Saturday, the 8th, but on Sunday, 
the 9th. This proved to be true, and so, for 
all on board the good ship China, Saturday, 
Oct. 8, 1892, had no existence! 

This is the explanation. Astronomers have 
agreed to make the Greenwich Observatory, 
London, the center of the world, longitudinally 
speaking. When, therefore, it is noon at 
Greenwich it is afternoon in all countries be- 
tween Greenwich and the 180th degree of east 
longitude, since the earth rotates from west to 
east, and forenoon in all countries between 

* Greenwich and the 180th degree of west longi- 
tude, fur thesame reason. In other words, the 
180th meridian marks the beginning of each 
day, so that a point just east of that is twenty- 
four hours later in time than a point just west 
of it. This makes it necessary for ships cross- 
ing the line westward to drop out one day, and 
for ships sailing eastward to repeat a day. 

An Oup Boy. 


We thank the Old Boy for making the 
matter so clear to allus Young Boys. His 
letter was postmarked at Tokyo, Oct. 21, 
and at Yokohama, Oct. 22. Now the question 
arises in connection with his loss of a day 
which of these dates corresponded with our 
Columbus Day in the “‘L.C.”’ It is cer- 
tainly a singular coincidence that our tray- 
eler should have arrived in his missionary 
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home in Japan from America exactly four 
hundred years after the day when Colum- 
bus, seeking Japan (Cipango), landed in 
America! 

Here is another letter about Japan: 

196 Parsons AVE., FLusuine, L. I. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am a little boy 85 years 
old. Lhave had a broken arm and a broken 
leg this fall so that I could not run and play 
much. I am making a collection of stamps 
and would like to trade with Roger S. G. in 
Japan, whose letter is in the Corner. My 
papa is dead. He was a minister and always 
took the congregationalist. May I be a mem- 
ber of the corner? My duplicate stamps are 
mostly French and American. 

Yours very truly, THEODORE B. A. 

I can see how Theodore cannot do very 
much running with a broken leg, so that it 
will be the proper thing for the rest of us 
to send him afew of our duplicates, except 
Japanese, which no doubt our Cipango mem- 
ber will look out for. The most curious 
thing about this correspondence is that 
while I was engaged in writing to Theodore 
about Roger’s Japan address the doorbell 
rang and a young man appeared whom I 
had never heard of before but who said he 
was Roger’s brother. Truly, the worid, 
which was so very large in Columbus’s time, 
is very small now! 

——, Mass. 

A political speaker at a rally in our village 
recently said, ‘‘In the language of Scripture, 
Charity begins at home.’”” Whereisit? N. 

A young man once said in ‘‘ our village”’ 
schoolhouse—I think at a debating society 
—that ‘‘we must remember the Scripture 
maxim to have a place for everything and 
everything in its place!’’ Sunday school 
children did not look for that quotation in 
the Bible and I do not suppose that you will 
look there for this. 

West RUTLAND, VT., Nov. 8, 1892. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Will the boys and 
girls in the Corner tell us how many presi- 
dents have been elected on the 8th of Novem- 
ber? Who was the Jast one elected on that day ? 
When will a presidential election occur on 
the 8th of November again? 

AN OLD But ALWAYS INTERESTED CORNERER. 

The second question probably refers to 
previous elections. It is not difficult now 
to tell who was ‘elected on that day,’’ al- 
though Vermonters did not contribute much 
to that result! I hope that you take an in- 
terest in ‘‘ politics,’’ not merely to shout for 
one man or another, or to wish that one 
party should succeed rather than another, 
but to understand the manner in which our 
Government is carried on and the different 
views and principles of the two great politi- 
cal parties. It is easy to remember that the 
44 States have 444 electoral votes. As Mr. 
Cleveland had. 268 he was elected by a clear 
majority and will be the President of our 
nation after the fourth of March next. We 
shall wait to see whom the new President 
selects to be members of his ‘‘ Cabinet,”’ that 
is, to have the care of the different depart- 
ments of the Government, as foreign affairs, 
the navy, the post office, etc. As Congress 
will be controlled by the same party which 
elected Mr. Cleveland special interest will 
be taken in the new “‘tariff’’ laws enacted, 
as that was the great difference between the 
Republican and Democratic parties. 

I have been much interested in hoticing 
that in the colleges and academies where 
young men and young ladies had their own 
elections their vote was against the success- 
ful candidate—fortunate for him they were 
not real voters! But what will happen when 
they do vote in earnest? Probably the chil- 
dren of the uneducated foreign population 
in the great cities like New York and Chi- 
cago will vote as their fathers do now and 
so hold the ‘‘ balance of power.”’ 

Mr. MARTIN. 
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The Sunday School. 


Lesson FoR Dec. 11. Acts 15: 12-29. 
THE APOSTOLIC COUNCIL. 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


We come now to the culmination of a great 
missionary movement, the chief crisis in the 
history of the apostolic church. When the 
church at Antioch sent Paul and Barnabas on 
a foreign mission to the heathen it took a 
step which probably the Christians at Jerusa- 
lem would not have ventured to take. It was 
a step the results of which many of those 
Jewish Christians did not approve and they 
decidedly and earnestly expressed their dis- 
approval. The difference between those who 
sent out these missionaries and those who 
disapproved of their teaching was on far more 
important matters than those which* divide 
Congregationalists interested in foreign mis- 
sions today. Let us see: 

I. The occasion of the council at Jerusalem. 
After a missionary tour of two or three years 
Paul and Barnabas returned to Antioch to 
the church which had sent them out. They 
reported concerning the cities they had vis- 
ited, the churches they had organized and the 
gospel they had preached [Acts 14: 26-28]. 
While they were tarrying there Jewish Chris- 
tians came from Jerusaleni, a journey of some 
300 miles, and declared that the preaching of 
the missionaries had been in vain because 
they had not first made their converts Jews 
before admitting them into the church, They 
insisted also that the Christians at Artioch 
who had not come into the church through the 
same door could not be saved [Acts 15: 1]. 

This Paul would not admit for a moment. 
He called those Jewish believers “‘ false breth- 
ren privily brought in, who came in privily to 
spy out our liberty which we have in Christ 
Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage.”’ 
But the Antioch church was not satisfied, 
and as it had sent the two missionaries to the 
heathen so now it sent them, with several 
others, to Jerusalem, there to settle the ques- 
tion whether or not heathen could become 
disciples of Christ without becoming Jews. 
This was the subject which caused so sharp 
differences of opinion and so intense excite- 
ment that for a time it threatened to divide 
the young church, but which was finally set- 
tled, by the guidance of the Holy Spirit, on 
the side of liberty. 

Il. The members of the council. Paul and 
Barnabas were there and several delegates 
from the,Antioch church. Titus represented 
the Gentile converts [Gal. 2:1]. Peter, James 
and John were there and other apostles. So 
were Judas and Silas and other elders with 
the whole Jerusalem church. It was a large 
and thoroughly representative body, no doubt 
containing men of all varieties of opinion, 
which were freely and fully expressed. These 
matters were not settled by any pope or holy 
see or body of bishops. The whole church 
shared in the debate and the decision and 
voted for the delegates who were to bear the 
result on which they had agreed back to the 
Gentile churches. That was the way then of 
settling matters concerning which the church 
was guided by the Holy Spirit, and that is the 
Congregational way of settling such matters 
now. 

Ill. The subject discussed by the council. Paul 
first talked over the matter privately with 
some of the elders in order that the case might 
be fully apprehended by them before it was 
brought into public debate. Otherwise, he 
feared lest his visit and the council also would 
prove of no account. ‘‘I laid before them,” 
he wrote to the Galatians, ‘“‘ the gospel which 
I preach among the Gentiles, but privately 
before them who were of repute, lest by any 
means I should be running, or had run, in 
vain.” 

The most of the public discussion reported 
by Luke is on the side which finally prevailed. 
The argument of the other side, which was 
presented by Christian Pharisees, is very 
briefly stated in v.5. ‘It is needful to cir- 
cumcise them and to charge them to keep the 
law of Moses.’”’ But this assertion of the con- 
Seryatives rested on yery strong grounds. 


That had always been the belief of the church. 
That was the way in which the Scriptures had 
always been interpreted. The change pro- 
posed was revolutionary. It would take away 
the necessity of the temple and undermine the 
Jewish nation, for though Paul admitted 
that Jews should still obey Jewish laws and 
observe Jewish customs 1t must have been 
evident to farseeing men that the liberties 
allowed to Gentile Christians would in time 
be claimed by Jewish Christians also. Two 
standards of faith and living could not be 
maintained in the same church. 

On the side of the missionaries the debate 
was wisely conducted. They first ‘“ rehearsed 
all the things that God had done with them.” 
They told the story of their conflicts with 
Jews, the persecutions they had endured, the 
triumphs of the gospel they had preached in 
the changed characters of men and women 
‘and in the churches which had been planted 
in the cities and towns of Syria and Asia 
Minor and of the brethren beloved in all those 
places. Then the opposition presented its 
case, and apparently several meetings were 
held without indicating approach to harmony. 

Then came Peter’s speech [vs. 7-11]. Evi- 
dently the experience of recent years had had 
its effect on him. In other days he had been 
the first to speak, and had often spoken 
rashly. Now he had waited and weighed his 
words. He gave his testimony, already well 
known to the brethren, of his own work with 
Gentiles and of the indisputable evidence that 
the Holy Spirit had been given to them as 
well as to Jewish believers. In the main 
doctrine, he argued, both parties were agreed. 
Gentiles and Jews alike were to be saved 
through the grace of the Lord‘Jesus. God 
had given to both alike the Holy Spirit, cleans- 
ing their hearts, not through their obedience 
to the law of Moses but through their faith. 
Neither the Jewish Christians nor their 
fathers were able to keep that law satisfac- 
torily ; why should they impose that yoke on 
the necks of these new: disviples ? 

Thus Peter prepared the way for Barnabas 
and Paul to recite anew what wonderful re- 
sults had followed their preaching of the grace 
of the Lord Jesus among the Gentiles and the 
silent, attentive multitude were brought more 
and more under the sway of their arguments 
and eloquence. 

Then James clinched the arguments by a 
final speech. He summarized the testimony 
of Peter and the other apostles to the fact 
that God had wrought by His power to bring 
these converted Gentiles into churches bearing 
Hisname. He gave a free translation of Amos 
9: 11, 12 as foretelling that after apostasy and 
disaster had befallen the Jews God would re- 
turn and so rebuild His Church that the Gen- 
tiles would bear His name; and said that the 
wonderful missionary work of which they had 
heard was the fulfillment of their own pro- 
phetic Scriptures. He gave his opinion as to 
what action the council ought to take and it 
was unanimously adopted. 

IV. The decision of the council. The whole 
church agreed on a result which was sweeping 
in its character and immense in its conse- 
quences. It was practically the doom of the 
Jewish Church so far as its direct influence 
on the great outside world was concerned. It 
consisted in: 

1. A disclaiming of responsibility for the 
preaching of the Jewish Christians who had 
insisted on the obedience of Gentiles to the 
law of Moses. We gave no commandment 
to these men, the council said; they “have 
troubled you with words, subverting your 
souls.” The moral principles which Moses 
taught Christ taught also, and Jews and Chris- 
tians alike acknowledged their force as law. 
But the rites and ceremonies of Moses, which 
Jesus had observed,-these disciples solemnly 
declared were not binding on Gentiles. 

2. A hearty commendation of Barnabas and 
Paul. These men, the church said, are our 
beloved brethren. Weand they acknowledge 
one Master, our Lord Jesus Christ. They have 
hazarded their lives for His name. We are 
agreed in approving their preaching and their 
work. 

3. A statement of rules to be obeyed, in ad- 
dition to obedience to the teachings of Christ 


in whom they trusted for salvation. Four 
things were forbidden. Three of them were 
forbidden for the sake of harmony with Jew- 
ish believers. As James had said, Jews were 
to be found in every city. It was to be ex- 
pected that many of them would be persuaded 
to become followers of Christ and to join the 
same churches with Gentiles. With them it 
would be a matter of conscience not to eat food 
which had been offered in sacrifice to idols, 
nor blood, nor flesh of animals put to death 
by strangling, in which the blood remained. 
These restraints the converted Gentiles were 
asked to accept in order that they and Jewish 
believers might live iu harmony. They have 
long since ceased to be regarded by Christians. 
Paulsaid of them that they were in themselves 
of no consequence. ‘‘ Neither, if we eat not, are 
we the worse: nor, if we eat, are we the better.” 
But he said that though their consciences 
would allow them to eat such things the con- 
sciences of their Jewish brethren would not 
allow it, and though the Jewish consciences 
were weak, that is, uninstructed, yet to offend 
them unnecessarily would be to sin against 
Christ [1 Cor. 8: 1-13]. 

The fourth thing forbidden was licentious- 
ness, alike contrary to the law of Moses and 
of Christ. But it was the commonest vice of 
the Gentiles. They did not regard it as wrong. 
Their religious teachers said nothing against 
it and it was ruinous to Christian character. 
While Paul regarded the other three prohibi- 
tions as in themselves indifferent, this one he 
insisted on as at all times essential to accept- 
ance with Christ [1 Cor. 6; 12-20]. 

4. The choice of delegates to bear the result . 
to the Gentile churches. The council caused 
its decision to be written out. Butits members 
foresaw that the decision would not beaccepted 
by all as final and that it would be misinter- 
preted. So they sent two of the most honored 
brethren, Judas and Silas, to Antioch to declare 
“the same things by word of mouth.’”? Then 
they returned to Jerusalem; but Paul and 
Barnabas went on a missionary tour through 
the Gentile churches, declaring everywhere 
the decision of the council as laws for the guid- 
ance of all the churches [Acts 16: 4]. 

Thus ended an event not second in impor- 
tance even to the descent of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost, by which the Christian Church was 
created. It opened the door through which 
the gospel went out from Judea to the world 
instead of a door through which the world 
might have been invited to come into Judea 
and find the gospel. Is gave the authority of 
the whole church to the missionaries who had 
been repudiated by a part of it. Itmade Paul 
the foremost teacher of Christianity among 
the apostles. Ié taught and illustrated the 
method by which the Holy Spirit guides the 
church through the deliberation and action of 
its membership as a body, and it assured the 
churches for all time of His presence with 
them when, with individual judgment but 
with common purpose to do His will, they seek 
His leadership. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Ask for the cards with the pictures which 
the children have made during the week. Of 
whom do all the fruits and other growing 
things tell us? Where did Paul carry this 
message of God as the Maker and Giver of 
all good? Review the events of the first mis- 
sionary journey from the map and imagine - 
some of the things rehearsed at Antioch on 
the return of the apostles. Now trace the 
course of the apostles to Jerusalem and speak 
briefly of the council which had been ealled 
to settle the question whether the people who 
loved Jesus over in Asia Minor and in other 
places should be obliged to keep all the rules 
of the Jews. 

When Jesus taught in this very city of 
Jerusalem He had said: ‘‘ For God so loved 
the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should 
not perish.’’ He had said nothing about any 
rules or any outward forms—believe and love; 
that was all that was necessary to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. But it was very hard 
for the Jews, who had so long considered them- ~~ 
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selves the favored people of God, to see how 
the grace of God could come freely to those 
whom they had despised before. But the last 
prayer of Jesus with His disciples had been, 
“That they may all be one.”” When people 
believe the same, think the same and love the 
same we say they are one in spirit. This was 
what Jesus wished, that the band of love 
should go from heart to heart among His peo- 
ple and bind them all together. God looks 
only on the heart. It does not matter to Him 
what the color or the outside appearance of 
any man may be. If love of Jesus rules in 
the heart, there is a true child of God. And 
don’t you think the children of the same 
Father must be brothers and sisters? So when 
you pray ‘‘Our Father” you are really pray- 
ing that you may be a true brother or sister to 
every other one who names the name of the 
Father. It was the cross of Jesus that broke 
down the walls of division and of pride and 
made all men brothers because sharing in the 
same Father’s love. And this was the mes- 
sage which the council in Jerusalem sent back 
to Antioch: “‘ Through the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, we shall be saved even as they.” 
Draw a large circle again to represent the 
world. Write above the prayer of Jesus, 
“That they may be one,’ then make a cross 
with rays reaching to every part of the circum- 
ference and print the text upon it. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Dee. 11-17. In His Name. Acts15: 26; 
Col. 3: 15-17. 

A name often serves as a rallying cry to 
summon men to the support of standards and 
of causes. The history of the world, of the 
rise and fall of empires, political institutions 
and systems of thought is largely the history 
of the rise and popularity and the subsidence 
of names of leaders and ideas. We are just 
through with a campaign in the course of 
which thousands and hundreds of thousands 
have emblazoned names upon their banners 
and held them proudly aloft as they marched 
down the streets. There have been football 
contests at which the names of institutions and 
of favorite players were shouted over and over 
again until throats grew hoarse. As we look 
down the ages we see how mighty has been 
the name of Jesus. The loving heart sings 

How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer’s ear. 
But just as frankly must the dispassionate 
student of history admit that this same name 
has been powertul in shaping multitudes of 
individual lives and in molding nations and 
the destiny of the world. 
‘It is. easy, however, to let enthusiasm for a 


-name, even for a blessed name like that of our 


Master, pass into a kind of superstitious and 
ineffectual veneration. We may go up sand 
down among our fellowmen chanting—and 
with utmost sincerity—the praises of our Sav- 
iour and at the same time utterly ignore and 
forsake the service which He yearns to have 
us perform in His name and because of the 
lack of which the world grows cynical and 
skeptical. Where would Jesus Christ be if He 
were on earth today? Most certainly wher- 
ever there are peculiar want and stress and 
trouble, among the poor and the lowly, by the 
side of the forsaken and the unblessed chil- 
dren of men. He might not spend all His time 
there, but probably the larger share. Weare 
like Naaman of old. If the prophet had bid- 
den us to do some great thing we would re- 
spond with alacrity. Did Christ summon us 
to discover a continent in His name and con- 
secrate its shores with the blessing of the 
cross? If He called us to lead a band of cru- 
saders across sea and land to rescue His tomb 
from the infidel, if He marked out a particular 
and conspicuous field of service, then all our 
life might be lived in His name. There is our 
great mistake. Read Dr. Hale’s beautiful, story 
In His Name, and see what possibilities of 
Christian ministration surround even a prosy 
life. Read again the injunction of the apus- 
tle, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do in word or in deed.” 
Parallel verses: Deut.10: 8; 1 Chron. 16: 29; 
Jer, 20. 9; Zech. 10: 12; Mal. 3: 16, 17; Matt. 


10: 42; Luke 24: 46, 47; John 20: 31; Acts 3: 
16; 4: 12, 30; 10: 43; Col. 3: 17; Heb.6: 10; 1 
John 3; 18; Rev. 3: 8, 12. 


NOTES. 

A State organization was formed at South Caro- 
lina’s first convention, Noy.5,6. Eight white and 
five colored societies were reported. 

The Endeavorers of Iowa last year gave $3,500 to 
missions and an equal sum to their own churches. 
——At El Paso, Tex., the societies have been helping 
build a home for consumptives. 

Applications so numerous and pressing are being 
made for accommodations during the Montreal Con- 
vention that the committee of ’93 announces that, 
as delegates will largely be guests at private houses, 
no assignments can be made before Jan. 1. 

The Floating Societies are making encouraging 
progress and Christian Endeavorers are now to be 
found in the crews of the City of Paris, City of New 
York, Umbria, Wyoming and other steamers. Forty 
“comfort bags” for sailors were lately given by the 
Leominster, Mass., society. At the West Side 
Branch Mission in New York much is done for sea- 
men by a Christian Endeayorer, Mrs. Jane Cassera, 
a missionary of the New York Port Society. 

Good missionary work among the Mormons has 
been done by means of Christian Endeavor. In 1885 
a teacher in a N. W. E.C. school in Salt Lake City 
started a society made up mainly of young people 
from Mormon families. This, the second society in 
the Territory, resulted in the formation of Phillips 
Church in Salt Lake City, and one member of the 
society, from a polygamous family, is now taking a 
college course preparatory to becoming a missionary. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
A CHURCH DEDICATION IN MEXICO. 

The inauguration of the Protestant temple 
in Chihuahua, Nov. 12, was an event of extra- 
ordinary interest in connection with the work 
of the American Board in Mexico. It is now 
ten years since Rey. and Mrs. J. D. Eaton be- 
gan labor in this important center. The diffi- 
culties and struggles experienced at the begin- 
ning were not suggestive of the scenes just 
witnessed. Hight years ago at this station a 
Mexican congregation of fifteen or twenty had 
been gathered, not all, however, being counted 
as actual converts. A room in the mission- 
ary’s rented house served as chapel and until 
the present time services have been conducted 
in ordinary dwelling rooms enlarged to accom- 
modate the growing audiences. In 1886 the 
church was organized and almost immediately 
the little band began to make special offerings 
for a house of worship. The fund, increased 
by occasional generous gifts from American 
tourists, finally amounted to nearly $1,000. 

The steady growth of the congregation, with 
remarkable attendance on various special oc- 
casions, indicated that the new building should 
be commodious in size. It was also apparent 
that if Protestantism was to win respect and 
influence in this capital city its place of pub- 
lic worship should be substantial and attract- 
ive. Providentially the most prominent and 
desirable site which the city afforded was se- 
cured and the beautiful structure with its 
white stone facings and massive tower is an 
adornment even in a town famous for its mag- 
nificent cathedral, while its cost, as compared 
with the latter building, was insignificant. 
As it approached completion the crowd of cu- 
rious visitors was such as at times to seriously 
inconvenience the workmen. The German 
Casino sent a commission to examine the im- 
proved style of tin roofing, receiving a most 
favorable report, and when the splendid Me- 
neely bell, a gift of the Congregational Sunday 
school in Montclair, N. J., rang out for the first 
time no little comment was excited. Onelady 
immediately telephoned to her husband at his 
place of business asking if he heard that bell 
and inquiring what it was. 

Of the $10,000 which the building -cost the 
larger part was contributed by personal friends 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eaton, more than $2,000 com- 
ing from the Congregational church in Mont- 
clair, N. J., of which Mrs. Adeline Pratt, 
mother of Mrs. Eaton and sister of the late 
A. §. Barnes, was a member. The church 
thus stands as a memorial to this lady, anda 
stone tablet in the entrance hall bears her 
name and the words in Spanish ‘‘ who loved 
the Mexicans.”’ 

The dedicatory exercises were combined 
with others of a civic character, in which a 
member of the State legislature and the city su- 


perintendent of public instruction took prom- 
inent parts. In their brief orations the ele- 
vating influences, religious and educational, 
which Protestantism is beginning to exert in 
Mexico were cordially recognized. A strong 
plea was made for religious tolerance, one of 
the speakers even expressing the hope that a 
thousand other Protestant temples might soon 
be dedicated in this land. Five missionaries, 
a native preacher and one beloved father in 
the ministry, Rev. Joel Sabin from Ht Paso, 
participated in these exercises and those of 
the following day, Rey. John Howland of Gua- 
dalajara preaching the sermon. The act of 
dedication was singularly impressive, the form 
being a copy of that which was recently pub- 
lished in the Congregationalist. Never, per- 
haps, in the history of mission work in Mexico 
has a larger congregation been gathered inside’ 
a Protestant place of worship. In the 700 peo- 
ple present all classes of society were repre- 
sented, the number of educated and influential 
citizens, both ladies and gentlemen, being es- 
pecially noticeable. With the dedication of 
this new building Protestantism, which since 
its advent ten years ago has been quietly ex- 
tending its influence, will now take a more 
prominent place among the religious and edu- 
cational forces of the city, and not only there 
but throughout the entire State and republic. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 

From many missionary societies aeross th 
water comes news of recent farewell meetings. 
The Church Missionary Society of the Church 
of England held a notable gathering in Lon- 
don in which the interest centered about forty- 
four new missionaries of whom a proportion 
of three to one were women. The Zenana 
Bible and Medical Mission has bidden Goa- 
speed to fifteen women, six of whom were 
returning after furlough and nine were ad- 
ditional workers for India. The London Mis- 
sionary Society also has held a great valedic- 
tory meeting at Bradford, at which twenty-six 
missionaries were commended to God on the 
eve of their departure for foreign service. 
Most of them were young and all conspicu- 
ously gifted. The significance of the forward 
movement in missionary enterprise was man- 
ifest and the outlook for many more reeruits 
is encouraging. 

The London Times gives an account of per- 
sistent and systematic persecution of: the 
Methodist missionaries in Vienna by the po- 
lice authorities. The trouble began a year 
ago when the Vienna officials objected -vigor- 
ously to an article in the Methodist creed 
offensive to the Roman Catholics. Later this 
ground for grievance was abandoned and it 
was stated that the meetings of the Metho- 
dists had become too large to be tolerated 
under the right of private worship in Austria. 
An appeal was made to the courts and, that 
failing, to the Austrian minister of education, 
asking for recognition by the state, but all to 
no purpose. This center of religious work is 
closed and the congregation disbanded. The 
clergyman is under constant police suryeil- 
lance. This, at first glance, seems wholly dis- 
couraging, but the very fact of the opposition 
of the authorities because of the large num- 
bers attending the meetings is evidence that 
the Protestants must have gained power and 
influence sufficient to alarm the Catholics. 

The Church Missionary Gleaner for Novem- 
ber devotes most of its space to articles an& 
pictures relating to Uganda. Its burden is a 
stirring plea for the Church of Christ there, 
its missionaries and converts, a call to earnest 
prayer in their behalf. Bishop Tucker, writ- 
ing from that field, says: 

Exaggeration about the eagerness of the 
people here to be taught there has been none. 
No words can describe the emotion which 
filled my heart as on Sunday I stood up to 
speak to fully 1,000 men and women who 
crowded the church of Uganda. It was a 
wonderful sight! There, close beside me, was 
Katikiro, the second man in the kingdom, 
There on every hand were chiefs of various 
degrees, all Christian men and all in their de- 
meanor devout and earnest. 

The general committee on missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at its recent 
annual session in Baltimore, appropriated 
$1,275,000 for missions, home and foreign, in 
the coming year. 
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Literature. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 1892. 


Whoever examines attentively the more 
significant literary productions of any given 
year usually notices the numerical promi- 
nence of biographies. Theological and kindred 
works, histories and novels usually abound, 
but the biographies always hold their own 
well and often outnumber the books which 
compose any other single class. Doubtless 
this always is due largely to the fact that ac- 
counts of men and women of the more remote 
as well as the recent past are called for con- 
stantly. Moreover, several biographies often 
are written of the same person. For example, 
there have appeared recently at least half a 
dozen commendable biographies of Christo- 
pher Columbus, not to speak of a number of 
others. Certainly there is a special interest 
in the narrative of an actual life which noth- 
ing else possesses. 

The present year has been uncommonly rich 
in biographical literature. Justin Winsor’s 
Christopher Columbus [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.j belongs on the list in a real sense, al- 
though its issue antedated the actual opening 
of the year by a few weeks. It is a master- 
piece of critical thoroughness. Dr. C. K. 
Adams’s work [Dodd, Mead & Co.], bearing 
the same title, alsois scholarly. Among other 
records of lives lived long ago are Rey. J. H. 
Twichell’s John Winthrop, Dr. G. L. Walker’s 
Thomas Hooker and Prot. Barrett Wendell’s 
Cotton Mather [Dodd, Mead & Co.], and the 
late Rev. A. P. Marvin’s more voluminous 
work [Cong.S.S.& P.S.] on the same sub- 
ject. Among men eminent later in our own 
land are Patrick Henry [Scribners], whose life 
and literary remains have been prepared for 
the press by W. W. Henry, a descendant; 
George Mason, whom Kate Mason Rowland 
has portrayed entertainingly, and Thomas 
Paine [Putnams], the common adverse opinion 
of whom it is Mr. M. D. Conway’s endeavor to 
correct; and also Paul Revere [Cupples], con- 
cerning whom Mr. E. H. Goss’s two ornate 
volumes are examples of both painstaking in- 
vestigation and unusual skill in book-making. 
Coming nearer to the present day, President 
Carter’s life of Mark Hopkins and the late 
Prof. L. F. Stearns’s of Prof. Henry B. Smith 
{ Houghton, Mifflin & Co.J, Prof. H. W. Parker’s 
of Josiah B. Grinnell [Lothrop] and Hon. 
G. W. Julian’s of Joshua R. Giddings [Mc- 
Clurg] all deserve permanent places in our 
literature. Several biographies of foreigners 
also claim notice. Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill’s Let- 
ters of Dr. Samuel Johnson forms what is prac- 
tically a biography, or rather an autobiogra- 
phy, and Von Moltke’s Letters to His Mother 
and Brother {Harpers} has almost the same 
force; Bishop Davidson’s Life of Archbishop 
Tait, Lord Rosebery’s of Pitt [Macmillan], and 
Mr. Hutton’s of Cardinal Manning [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.],as well as Prof. John Nichol’s of 
Cariyle {Harpers], are exceptionally interest- 
ing and instructive and some of them fairly 
engrossing. The two volumes of Dr. A. K. H. 
Boyd’s Twenty-Five Years of St. Andrews 
{Longmans] also are rich in varied and most 
enjoyable incidents and experiences. 

The theological and other religious volumes 
may be considered together conveniently. Itis 
difficult to classify them with nice precision, 
but they can begrouped roughly. The leading 
historical or philosophical religious works are 
such as Rev. F. H. Johnson’s What is Real- 
ity? (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.], Prof. G. B. 
Stevens’s The Pauline Theology, Prof. C. A. 
Briggs’s The Bible, the Church and the Reason, 
Dr. Newman Smyth’s Christian Ethics and Prot. 
James Macgregor’s The Apology of the Christian 
Religion [Scribners]; Prof. B. P. Bowne’s Prin- 
ciples of Ethics [Harpers], Professor Fair- 
child’s Elements of Theology, Natural and Re- 
vealed [E. J. Goodrich], Prof. W. T. Du Bose’s 
New Testament Soteriology, Canon George 
Rawlinson’s The Religious Systems of the World 
and Moeller’s History of the Christian Church 
{Macmillan}, Each of these in its own way is 
specially valuable, and several have attracted 
unusual attention. As a connecting link be- 
tween this group and that containing critical, 
apologetic or expository works, Dr. James 


Robertson’s important volume, The Early Re- 
ligion of Israel [Randolph], may be named. In 
the latter group occur such books as Rev. 
B. W. Bacon’s Genesis of Genesis [Students 
Publishing Co.], Dr. Whiton’s Gloria Patri 
[Whittaker], Dr. Frantz Buhl’s The Canon of 
the Text of the Old Testament [Scribners], 
Prof. H. E. Ryle’s The Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, Dr. Bernard’s The Central Teaching 
of Jesus Christ [Macmillan] and Rev. A. J. 
Harrison’s Problems of Christianity and Skep- 
ticism [Longman’s Green & Co.]. A few vol- 
umes of sermons demand mention, chiefly by 
foreigners—Dr. Dale’s The Fellowship of Christ 
[Armstrong], Dr. Maclaren’s The Conquering 
Ohrist, Dr. H. R. Reynolds’s Light and Peace, 
and Principal Dykes’s Plain Words on Great 
Themes and Bishop Potter’s Waymarks [Dut- 
ton]; Dean Church’s Village Sermons [Macmil- 
lan], the late Dr. Allon’s The Indwelling Christ 
[Whittaker], and Rev. G. D. Herron’s The 
Larger Christ [Revell] and his Plea for the Gos- 
pel [Crowell]. Two useful devotional volumes 
are Lucy Larcom’s The Unseen Friend [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.] and Rev. F. B. Meyer’s 
Present Tenses of the Blessed Life [Revell], 
while Daily Food for Christians offers similar 
suggestions in a different way, and Dr. A. C. 
Thompson’s Our Birthdays [Crowell] does 
practically the same work in a more striking 
and impressive manner. Several miscellane- 
ous volumes are excellent, each in its own 
way. Such are Dr. R. F. Weymouth’s The Re- 
sultant New Testament, a comparison of man- 
uscript texts, and Rev. E. M. Bliss’s Hncy- 
clopedia of Missions [Funk & Wagnalls]; Dr. 
G. M. Boynton’s, The Model Sunday-School 
[Cong. S. S. & P. SJ], a practical hand-book, 
and Rey. E. H. Byington’s treatise on Open Air 
Preaching [Hartford Seminary]. 

Important historical works also have been 
comparatively numerous. John Fiske has 
brought out a thoughtful book on The Discov- 
ery of America [Houghton, Mifflin & Co]; Dr. 
Francis Parkman’s 4 Half Century of Conflict 
[Little, Brown & Co] completes the chosen 
task of his life; Professor Fisher’s The Co- 
lonial Era [Scribners] treats of our ante-Revo- 
lutionary days. The Centennial of Washing- 
ton’s Inauguration, edited by Dr. C. W. Bowen, 
a magnificent volume, recalls the infancy of 
the nation; and the third volume of McMas- 
ter’s [Appleton] History of the People of the 
United States has appeared, as well as the fifth 
volume of Schouler’s History of the United 
States [Dodd, Mead & Co.]. Col. J. F. Mines’s 
A Tour Around New York [Harpers] deals 
with local history most entertainingly. One 
or two volumes in Mr. Horace EH. Scudder’s 
American Commonwealths series have been 
issued, e.g., Vermont [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.], and ex-Goyvernor Charles Robinson’s 
story of The Kansas Conflict [Harpers] has 
permanent value. Other valuable works, 
partly or wholly foreign in theme, are Doug- 
las Campbell’s The Puritan in England, Hol- 
land and America [Harpers], offering a new 
theory of the source of many American insti- 
tutions; and Mr. Froude’s statement in regard 
to The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon and his 
Spanish Armada and Other Essays [Scribners]. 
Three books about France are conspicuous. 
H. M. Stephens’s second volume on The French 
Revolution [Scribners], as well as J. B. Per- 
kins’s France under the Regency and HE. J. 
Lowell’s The Eve of the French Revolution 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] treat of vital epi- 
sodes in the history of that country. The third 
and fourth volumes of von Sybel’s Founding 
of the German Empire [Crowell] afford vivid 
pictures of events both remote and modern, 
and Sir William Muir’s The Caliphate [Revell] 
deals with a very different and unique field 
in an equally effective fashion. 

Volumes of essays have been few. Dr. H. W. 
Mabie’s suggestive Short Studies in Literature 
[Dodd, Mead & Co.] must have mention, and 
Agnes Repplier’s bright Essays in Miniature 
[C. L. Webster], and Thomas Nelson Page’s 
instructive Zhe Old South [Scribners], and 
Bradford Torrey’s eye-opening The Footpath 
Way (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.], and Mr. Bar- 
rie’s keen and graphic An Edinburgh Eleven 
{[Lovell, Coryell & Co.], and these, perhaps, 
are all which need be named. Nor has the 
poetical harvest been noticeably abundant. 


Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s volume of colleeted 


Poems and Mr. ©. H. Liiders’s The Dead Nymph 
[Scribners] have been issued. Arlo Bates’s 
Told in the Gate [Roberts], Maurice Thomp- 
son’s Poems, Clinton Scollard’s Songs of Sun- 
rise Lands (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.], and 
Cora Fabbri’s Lyrics [Harpers] are the only 
others of special merit which we recall, ex- 
cepting that Mr. George Saintsbury also has 
published in England a pleasant volume of 
l7th Century Lyrics, which the Macmillans 
have reprinted here. The travelers, also, have 
written fewer books than in some other years, 
but these certainly are of a high order. For 
instance, here are Henry Norman’s picture of 
The Real Japan, Miss C. F. Gordon-Cumming’s 
Two Happy Years in Ceylon, Edward Whym- 
per’s story of his explorations in The Greater 
Andes, Lee Meriwether’s genial and inform- 
ing Afloat and Ashore on the Mediterranean 
[Scribners] Mrs. Bishop’s story of her ardu- 
ous and pluckily endured journey through 
Persia and Kurdistan [Putnams], Bishop 
Hurst’s encyclopedic volume, Indika, F. D. 
Millet’s picturesque The Danube from the 
Black Forest to the Black Sea [Harpers], 
William Winter’s delightful Old Shrines and 
Ivy (Maemillan], and a new edition of Charles 
Dudley Francis’s enjoyable In the Levant 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 

It has been a good year for novels, the aver- 
age quality being high. Most of the best, how- 
ever, have come from abroad. Of native pro- 
ductions certainly Mr. Bynner’s Zachary Phips, 
Clara Louise Burnham’s Miss Bagg’s Secretary, 
and Miss Warren’s successful first novel, Miss 
Wilton [Houghton, Mifflin & Co.], Robert 
Grant’s Reflections of a Married Man [Scrib- 
ners] and Crawford’s Three Fates [Macmillan] 
are excellent, and Rev. George Huntington’s 
Nakoma [Cong.S.S. & P. S.] is at once interest- 
ing and also historically valuable. Among 
foreign novels Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s David 
Grieve [Macmillan] was much heralded but 
soon ceased to be talked about; Hall Caine’s 
The Scapegoat [J. W. Lovell Co.] was, and re- 
mains, very popular; Count Tolstoi’s Prince 
Serebryani [Dodd, Mead & Co.] and Henryk 
Sienkiewicz’s The Deluge [Little, Brown & Co.] 
are remarkable, alike from the historical and 
the literary points of view ; Conrad Willbrandt’s 
Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bellamy’s World 
exposes sundry fallacies of the new socialism 
acutely and Guernay de Beaurepaire’s The 
Woodman [Harpers] offers a vivid picture of 
French peasant life; Maarten Maartens’s God’s 
Fool [Appleton] illustrates well the work of 
the new school of Dutch novelists ; and Bertha 
Suttner’s Ground Arms ! [McClurg] is a power- 
ful protest against war. Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s The Wrecker [Scribners] also is highly 
entertaining. F.D. Millet’s A Capillary Crime 
and Richard Harding Davis’s Van Bibber and 
Others [Harpers]; together with Mrs. Rebecca 
Harding Davis’s Silhouettes of American Life 
and G. A Hibbard’s The Governor and Other 
Stories [Scribners] areamong the best examples 
of volumes of short stories. Some fine juvenile 
stories also have come out, viz., G. A. Henty’s 
In Greek Waters and Beric, the Briton [Serib- 
ners], Anna C. Ray’s The Cadets of Flemming 
Hall, Mr. Goss’s capital war story, Tom Clifton 
fCrowell]; and G. M. Fenn’s exciting Gil, the 
Gunner [Young]. 

There have been at least half a dozen good 
books on economical subjects, such as J. H. 
Cowperthwait’s Money, Silver and Finance, 
the late Thorold Rogers’s Industrial and Com- 
mercial History of England, E. B. Hall’s Whe 
Pays Your Taxes? J. Schoenhof’s The Econ- 
omy of High Wages [Putnams] and Nathan 
Crée’s Direct Legislation by the People [Mc- 
Clurg]. Many other volumes cannot be clas- 
sified and we must group them together, 
even though they be more or less incongru- 
ous. Here, for instance, are volume six of 
The Century Dictionary (Century Co.]; vol- 
umes eight and nine of Chambers’s Cyelo- 
pedia, the Supplement to Allibone’s Dictionary 
of Authors and Soule’s Dictionary of English 
Synonyms [Lippincott]; The Concise Diction- 
ary of Religious Knowledge and Gazetteer [Chris- 
tian Literature Co.]; Julian’s Dictionary of 
Hymnology and Mrs. Alice M. Earle’s China 
Collecting in America [Scribners]; Professor. 
Lounsbury’s learned Studies in Chaucer and 
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Walter Besant’s London [Harpers]; Prof. C. 
E. Norton’s translation of Dante and Dr. Gor- 
don’s An American Missionary in Japan [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.]; and W. T. Nevins’s Witch- 
craft in Salem Village [Lee & Shepard], Tim- 
othy Cole’s Old Italian Masters and Mrs. Schuy- 
Jer Van Rensselaer’s English Cathedrals [Cen- 
tury Co.]. We hardly can do more here than 
suggest some titles thus, but a careful exam- 
ination of the whole long list of the year’s 
publications would impress one not only with 
the large public demand for books and with 
the energy of the different publishers, but also 
with the high average quality of the results. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
RELIGIOUS. 

The literature produced by the study of the 
International Sunday School Lessons has been 
enriched by various annual volumes of ser- 
mons of which those of the Monday Club of 
Boston have continued the longest. A second 
volume of sermons on the lessons has just ap- 
peared prepared by Rev. Dr. D. J. Burrell of 
New York and his brother, and the one now 
before us, if we do not mistake, is the third 
volume prepared under the editorship of Pres- 
ident E. B. Andrews of Brown University. It 
is entitled Gospel from Two Testaments [E. A. 
Johnson & Co.] and contains fifty-two ser- 
mons by almost as many writers on the Sun- 
day school lessons for 1893. -It may fairly be 
taken as representative of the Baptist pulpit 
of the United States today. It is noticeable 
that about one-fourth of the sermons are by 
presidents and professors, but they all have 
the directness and hortative qualities which 
distinguish the sermon from the essay. They 
present wide varieties of the treatment of 
texts, but they are all readable and able. 
They show that Baptists ministers are not in- 
different to the questions discussed by the 
higher criticism, indeed, they leave the im- 
pression that the scholar is more often the ob- 
ject of address in the writers’ mind than the 
average Sunday school teacher or pupil. 
Highteen of Dr. T. L. Cuyler’s sermons form a 
very attractive volume entitled Stirring the 
Hagle’s Nest [Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25]. It 
has a good portrait of the author and the clear, 
earnest, Sympathetic and practical treatment 
of his successive themes render its contents 
unusually adapted to impress and influence 
thereader. The final discourse, preached upon 
the day of his resignation of his thirty years’ 
pastorate, is peculiarly touching, but one and 
all are effective utterances. We wish more 
sueh were preached everywhere. 

The latest contribution to the study of The 
Miracles of Our Lord (Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1.75], by Prof. John Laidlaw, D. D., is one of 
the less ‘critical-and more practical sort. It is 
scholarly, but its scholarship is used not so 
much in argument and for conviction of the 
intellect as in simple exposition and spiritual 
suggestion. That is, it is not intended for the 
penetrating critic or the skeptic so much as 
for the studious, reverent believer. It may 
help a larger circle of readers, however, than 
it primarily aims to reach. Such works often 
do, and this is a good example of its kind.—— 
Rey. James Brand, D. D., in The Beasts of Eph- 
esus [Advance Publishing Co. $1.00], offers to 
young people a series of plain, wholesome 
talks upon such themes as City Life, Money, 
Bad Books, the Theater, Card Table and 
Dance, Social- Purity, the Sabbath, etc., in 
their relation to the Christian life. It is more 
temperate and judicious than most such vol- 
umes although the author speaks more posi- 
tively at times than many other truly devout 
Christians think wise. But the influence of 
the book will be good and great, and pastors 
will find it a useful help. These chapters 
have appeared already in the Advance. Dr. 
F. E. Clark has supplied the introduction.— 
Dr. Newman Hall of London has given to the 
world at different times during his long min- 
istry a number of short essays, or tractates, on 
such topics as Brotherhood by the Man Christ 
Jesus, The Law of the Brotherhood, The Heri- 
tage of the Brotherhood, Young Women of the 
Brotherhood, Brotherhood Temperance, etc. 
These he now has collected and revised and 
they form a useful volume entitled Divine 
Brotherhood [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
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ported. $2.00], and it is issued as a jubilee 
memorial, Half a dozen of the best known 
utterances of Professor Drummond are issued 
neatly and tastefully under the title Drwm- 
mond’s Addresses [R. H. Woodward & Co. 75 
cents]. His many admirers among us will en- 
joy the hook.— Mrs. Katharine C. Higgins of 
Worcester, Mass., has arranged an Object 
Method of Tcaching Books of the Bible by 
printing the names of the books in different 
colors on slips of paper. Primary teachers 
will be interested in it. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The life of Mrs. James K. Polk, wife of the 
eleventh president of these United States, 
probably would not have attracted unusual 
notice but for the fact that her husband was 
president. But when public attention thus 
was fixed upon her, she was discovered to be a 
woman of superior intelligence, culture and 
piety. The volume before us, Memorials of 
Sarah Childress Polk [Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Co. $1.75], by Anson and Fanny Nelson, 
tells the story of her character and career 
very simply and pleasantly. She was emi- 
nently qualified for the high position which 
she once held, and throughout the more than 
forty-two years of her widowhood she was 
greatly beloved and honored by all. A me- 
morial volume has been prepared about the 
late Prof. J. A. Benton, D. D., of the Congre- 
gational Theological Seminary at Oakland, 
Cal. It is entitled Joseph Augustine Benton. 
It contains memorial addresses by Drs. J. H. 
Warren and S. H. Willey, personal memo- 
randa, prepared by Prof. George Mooar, trib- 
utes of various sorts, memorial resolutions, etc. 
There is a truthful likeness of Dr. Benton. 
The volume conveys a good idea of Dr. Ben- 
ton’s honorable career. He was one of the 
most versatile, indefatigable and well beloved 
of men, and Congregationalism, not only on 
the Pacific coast but everywhere, has lost in 
him an adherent who will be sorely missed. 
Copies of this volume can be had for thirty- 
five cents apiece of Prof. George Mooar, 450 
Edwards Street, Oakland} Cal. 

The Great Commanders series has been en- 
riched by anew volume, Admiral Farragut [D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.25], by Capt. A. T. Mahan, 
U.S.N. He has retold, in a comprehensive 
and engrossing manner and with an intelli- 
gent sympathy born of professional knowledge, 
the familiar and never tiresome story of the 
old hero’s career. The more such books the 
better. This alsois an excellent piece of work, 
considered wholly apart from the nature of its 
theme.——The Children’s Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00], by M. Louise 
Putnam, is a graphic little book and is well 
titted to teach children what they need to know 
about the great president. The simplicity of 
his character was such that it is comparatively 
easy to describe him to the young, and Miss 
Putnam has done the work successfully. 

Prof. A. F. West has added to the Great 
Educators series a new volume, Alcuin and the 
Rise of Christian Schools [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00]. It is acarefulstudy of the man, 
his times, his writings and his influence. 
Whether he were the most learned man of his 
age, as some have declared, or not, he certainly 
was eminent not only for intellectual attain- 
ments and powers but also for broad, enlight- 
ened views, as compared with those generally 
held in his time, and with a spirit of humility 
and an earnest desire to benefit his race. In 
these pages an impressive picture of him is 
drawn.— The abridged and recast edition of 
The Story of John G. Paton, or Thirty Years 
Among South Sea Cannibals [A. C. Arnfstrong 
& Son. $1.50jis intended especially for young 
folks. It is very spirited and readable, and 
impresses deeply some of the most striking 
and unusual phases of foreign missionary ex- 
perience. But the illustrations are hardly 
worthy of so good a book. 

The Duchess of Berry and the Court of Louis 
XVITI.and The Duchess of Berry and the Court 
of Charles X. [Charles Seribner’s Sons. Each 
$1.25] are the first and second of the three 
volumes on the Duchess of Berry which M. Im- 
bert de Saint-Amand is writing on Famous 
Women of the French Court. We have said so 
much about the preceding volumes of the se- 


ries, at least a dozen, that we only will remind 
our readers that M. de Saint-Amand so handles 
his successive individual subjects as to supply 
also a spirited and instructive history of an 
important period in the career of the French 
nation, while every page is enjoyable for its 
clearness and grace of style. 
STORIES. 

Oppressed innocence wins the reader’s sSym- 
pathies in Mrs. Alexander’s new story, The 
Snare of the Fowler [Cassell Publishing Co. 
$1.00], and the unscrupulousness of the vil- 
lain in the plot is brought to naught trium- 
phantly. Excepting the heroine herself, who 
is a nice girl, nobody is particularly interest- 
ing. The story is not equal to the author’s 
best, by any means, but is fairly entertaining. 
The scene lies in England, chiefly in London. 
——lIt is the rough life of a Kentucky back- 
woods village, with its rivalries in love and its 
social crudenesses, which Eva W. McGlasson 
has described in An Earthly Paragon [Harper 
& Bros. $1.25]. Most of the people are unin- 
teresting individually, the place is yet more 
uninteresting and the book would be tiresome 
were it not for a certain skill with which the 
jealousy of one or two lovers is depicted. This 
is done with genuine ability although, when 
done, there is nothing pleasant in the outcome. 
Perhaps the story will teach some a useful les- 
son of sincerity.——William Black’s Macleod 
of Dare [Harpers. 90 cents] is as fascinating 
as ever. It certainly is one of the author’s 
best books. Hither one of three or four of the 
characters is enough to make a book asuccess. 

Mrs. Jane G. Austin has gathered a dozen 
short stories into a volume called David Al- 
den’s Daughter and Other Stories of Colonial 
Times [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], the 
contents of which have been published already 
in one or another of the monthly magazines. 
Most of them treat of persons and incidents 
connected with the Pilgrims. All have the 
ancient flavor and the vivid interest which 
Mrs. Austin’s writings have taught her read- 
ers to expect and enjoy. The Harpers have 
issued the late George William Curtis’s novel, 
Prue and I [$3.50], ina truly exquisite type and 
binding, with abundant illustrations from 
drawings by Albert E. Sterner. It is a beauti- 
ful holiday edition, printed on heavy paper, 
with wide margins and in every way it is a 
delight to the eye.——The same firm also has 
brought out Mr. Howells’s famous Daisy Miller 
[$3.50] in a similarly substantial and—many 
willthink—an even more handsome form. The 
pictures, by Harry W. McVickar, are admira- 
bly appropriate and well executed. The vol- 
ume will be a popular gift. 

The Lord of Dynevor [T. Nelson & Sons. 
$1.00], by Evelyn Everett-Green, is a stirring 
tale for the young people about the times of 
King Edward the First in England. It is 
based largely upon fact, although some frankly 
acknowledged license has been taken. The 
reader gains a helpful idea of the manners and 
social development of that period of English 
history andina very pleasant manner.——A. L. 
O. E.’s hand has not lost its cunning as is plain 
from The Iron Chain and the Golden [T. Nelson. 
& Sons. $1.00], a story of English religious 
conflict and suffering as long ago as the twelfth 
century. Romanism and Protestantism were 
at odds and superstition was struggling with 
enlightenment. The age afforded abundant 
material for an impressive story and here we 
have one. Here and Elsewhere [E. & J. B. 
Young & Co. 80 cents], by Rev. Harry Jones, 
is slight and sketchy but fairly interesting and 
will do good. It deals with some practical 
problems even if in a rather jaunty sort of 
manner. Another English story, and one 
for younger readers, is Julie [E.& J.B. Young 
& Co. $1.00]. Itis brightand readable, touch- 
ing in parts and naturally written. A whole- 
some, unpretending story which the children 
will read attentively. 

Jack’s Little Girls [(E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
$1.25], by Alice F. Jackson, tells naturally and 
agreeably the story of some English and Aus- 
tralian children and the older people belong- 
ing to them. It is not wholly probable, but 
itis well. told and is full of interest, besides 
suggesting some excellent lessons.—The au- 
thor of Molly and Nan, or the Children of 
Bramblemore [40 cents], which the same firm 
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issues, is A. M. Wilson, who understands very 
well how to tell a story entertainingly and 
how to make good impressions without say- 
ing too much directly about religious subjects. 
The children will approve the book.—Two 
more of the publications of this house are The 
Witch’s Den [60 cents], by Phoebe Allen, and 
A Little Captive Maid [60 cents], by Florence 
L. Henderson. In the former certain boys 
and girls learn by experience that disobedi- 
ence and unruliness cause suffering. They 
are described with considerable success al- 
though there may be a question if too much 
prominence be not given to their escapades. 
In the latter the endeavors to do right of a 
little servant maid are depicted, and the sim- 
plicity of her loyalty to duty in trying circum- 
stances teaches an important lesson forcibly. 
Each of these books has a few pictures. 


JUVENILE. 


The Boy’s Own Outdoor Book [J. B. Lippin- 
eott Co. $1.75], edited by G. A. Hutchinson, 
contains contributions from Dr. W. G. Grace, 
the famous English cricketer, the late Capt. 
Matthew Webb, the champion swimmer, Dr. 
Gordon Stables, the late Rev. J. G. Wood, etc. 
It treats of cricket, general athletics and train- 
ing, swimming, sailing, canoeing, cycling, 
school sports, skating, tobogganing, hockey, 
lacrosse, football, lawn tennis, etc. It is 
badly arranged and long-winded. There is a 
great deal of more or less irrelevant material 
which has a certain interest yet weakens the 
impression of the work when considered in 
view of its avowed object. But boys are not 
very severe critics upon such subjects and 
they will like it. It is written from the Eng- 
lish athlete’s point of view, wbich in some 
details differs a little from that of the 
American. But in most respects it fits one 
country as wellas any other. It is illustrated 
freely.——The annual volume of Chatterbox 
[Estes & Lauriat. $1.25] has all the attrac- 
tions which the boys and girls have learned to 
associate with this attractive publication, and 
it will sell as fast as usual. The Pansy [D. 
Lothrop Co. $1.25] has two nice stories by 
Margaret Sidney together with several papers 
on English Literature, and, without forfeiting 
its former enjoyableness, seems to have be- 
come somewhat more improving. It covers a 
wide territory acceptably. 

Beric, the Briton [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50] is another of the excellent stories of 
which Mr. G. A. Henty produces at least two 
ayear. Itis hard to understand how any one 
ean write so many such books and attain so 
uniformly high a level of excellence. This 
one deals with England in the period of the 
Roman occupation and also with the Italy of 
Nero. It is graphic and even exciting, but 
always high-toned and morally helpful. Much 
valuable historical knowledge can be learned 
from it.— All who remember Mary P. W. 
Smith’s story, Jolly Good Times at Hackma- 
tack, will welcome her sequel to it, More Good 
Times at Hackmatack [Roberts Bros. $1.25], 
and will enjoy it equally well. It is a lifelike 
story of New England country life in the early 
part of this century and is full of interest of 
more than one kind. It is photographic in 
| the fidelity of its pictures and is written with 
vivacity and good judgment. 

Rev. A. J. Church’s indefatigable pen has 
produced another enjoyable volume, Stories 
from the Greek Comedians [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00]. It includes translations from various 
plays of Aristophanes, Philemon, Diphilus, 
Menander and Apollodorus. The translation 
is free yet not inexact. The editor’s purpose 
is to give examples of ancient Greek farces to 
English readers. All who care for Greek lit- 
erature will find it entertaining. There are 
illustrations.—In the Little Pharisee Series 
are six volumes, all by Margaret H. Eckerson. 
They are Flossy’s Party, Little Pharisees, Dor- 
othy’s Charm, Cholly’s Burglar, Saved by the 
Ponies and Miss Rockfeller’s Present [Cong.S.S. 
& P.S. $1.50]. They are short and clear, leay- 
ing distinct and strong moral impressions. 
They are stated to be meant for the younger 
children, although Dorothy’s Charm certainly 
fits the older ones quite as closely. 

Joseph Jacobs has edited and J. D. Batten 
has illustrated a volume of Indian Fairy 


Tales[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75], the lore of 
the East Indies. being the source from which 
material-has been drawn. It is a rich field 
and the editor has gleaned wisely. The re- 
sult is a tempting volume. The illustrator 
has caught the spirit of these stories finely. 
——Mr. Andrew Lang, who in previous years 
has edited The Blue Fairy Book and The Red 
Fairy Book, has prepared this season The 
Green Fairy Book (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00]. The contents are drawn from the fairy 
lore of many lands, and the editor’s work 
has been that of reshaping and arranging, 
which he has accomplished skillfully. H. J. 
Ford has supplied some striking pictures. 
—Much the same may be said of Fairy 
Tales in Other Lands [Cassell Publishing Co. 
$1.25], by Julia Goddard, The form in which 
she has dressed them is uncommonly attrac- 
tive and the children will take delight in it. 


POETRY. 


The poets are as busy this year as ever and 
those of us who add a volume or two of verse 
to our libraries at the holiday time or like to 
select Christmas gifts of this sort, need be at 
no loss. Here, for example, is a new edition 
of Whittier’s charming At Sundown [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50]. First printed pri- 
vately some two years ago for distribution 
among the poet’s personal friends, the edition 
was exhausted quickly and continued so much 
in demand that not long before his death he 
assented toits republication, with the addition 
of a few poems composed since its first appear- 
ance. It includes eighteen of his choicest 
poems and nine fine illustrations by E. H. 
Garrett and is attractively printed and bound. 
—Then here is Luey Larcom’s At the Beau- 
tiful Gate and Other Songs of Faith [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00], including some of 
her familiar poems together with a number 
of new ones. The special characteristic of 
the volume is the serious and often devotional 
tone of its contents. They are sweet and mu- 
sical and nobly uplifting to the spirit. This 
too exhibits in its dress the uniform good 
taste of the publishers. : 

The late Philip Bourke Marston was not dur- 
ing his life, and is not yet, as well known in 
this country as are some other English modern 
poets who are far inferior to him. But he is 
destined to become known, for such poetry as 
his cannot die. It merits and wins a steadily 
increasing public admiration. Were Marston 
living he would be the most probable suc- 
cessor of Tennyson in the office of poet lau- 
reate. The American public is indebted to 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, herself a true 
poet in respect to both nature and art, for an 
introduction, giving a tenderly sympathetic 
account of the pathetically sad life of the 
blind poet, her friend. The Collected Poems 
of Philip Bourke Marston [Roberts Bros. $2.00] 
is the title of the volume and it contains a por- 
trait of the poet. As for the poems, those 
who are familiar with them need to hear no 
words of commendation and no praise can in- 
telligently enlighten those who do not know 
them. Marston pre-eminently is a poet whose 
productions need to be read in order that their 
fine spirit and their resonant rhythm may be 
appreciated aright.——The recent death of 
Anne Reeve Aldrich also is a real loss to the 
world of poetry. She had arranged for the 
publication of her Songs About Life, Love and 
Death {Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25], and 
the volume is just as she left it except that 
one poem, Death at Daybreak, composed and 
dictated by her on her deathbed, has been 
added. She had a rarely sensitive and deli- 
cate poetical temperament with a firmness of 
touch in the shaping of phrases which render 
her poems hard to be forgotten. They are un- 
usually original, thoughtful and musical. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Just at present public interest is centered 
to so large an extent upon the miseries of the 
refugees from Russia who are scattered about 
the world that Mr. Harold Frederic’s volume, 
The New Exodus (G.P.Putnam’sSons. $2.50], 
a study of Israel in Russia, is timely and will 
be the more telling. It is based upon personal 
observations. Wecan only take room to say 
that it appears to be founded upon facts, al- 
though itis hard to understand, without fuller 


explanation, how the author contrived to ac- 
cumulate his facts. It corroborates the worst - 
accounts of the barbarous tyranny of the gov- 
ernment and of the needless and extreme 
misery to which the Jewish victims are re- 
duced by the treatment which they receive. 
Mr. Frederic has a low opinion of most of the 
Russian royalties and he depicts a condition 
of political, social and religious corruption 
and cruelty in Russia which no other nation 
would endure fora week. But his narrative 
does not imply that a revolution isnear. Evi- 
dently the recent famine was largely due to 
the stupidity of the authorities, and misman- 
agement, oppression and indifference to better 
things characterize everybody who has any 
power. Mr. Frederic tells a gloomy story and 
evidently means to remain at a safe distance 
hereafter from the land of the ezar. 

A racy, delightful little book is that of Mr. 
Brander Matthews, Americanisms and Britti- 
cisms, with Other Essays on Other Isms [Har- 
per & Bros. $1.00]. It is a long time since 
we have met with such a combination of keen 
yet fair criticism, genuine wit and literary 
grace. The skill with which certain limita- 
tions of English literary people, past or pres- 
ent, are indicated is as impressive as it is 
artistic. Mr. Matthews pays his respects re- 
peatedly to Mr. Andrew Lang in a most amus- 
ing manner—to others. The general purpose 
of these essays, if they may be said to have 
one, appears to be to assert and defend the 
independence of American literature and to 
explain some of our national literary charac- 
teristics. That such essays are being written 
among us is the sufficient proof that our litera- 
ture long ago attained a healthy life of its 
own and need ask no favors from Englishmen 
or anybody else. This is a good book to have 
at hand for odd quarters of an hour, if one pos- 
sesses literary tastes. It stimulates one’s own 
reflections, too, and along several different 
lines.——From the Harpers also comes The 
Praise of Paris [$2.50], just as the papers an- 
nounce the death of its accomplished author, 
Theodore Child, of cholera, in Persia. Hewas 
an experienced traveler, an acute observer 
and a facile and instructive writer. A few 
such sketches as these chapters, which have 
appeared, we believe, in Harper’s Monthly 
give the reader a more correct idea of the 
Paris which one sees than half of the volumes 
of elaborate description. Mr. Child, in these 
pages, discusses The Banks of the Seine, So- 
ciety, The Life of Paris, The Boulevard, The 
Duellists, Proletarian Paris, The Comédie- 
Frangaise, The Institute of France, ete. The 
volume is illustrated. 

Dr. W. B. Scaife is the author of America, Its 
Geographical History, 1492-1892 [Johns Hopkins 
Press], in which are six lectures delivered by 
him to graduate students of the Johns ‘Hop- 
kins University. It is a thorough examina~- 
tion and a modest, but masterly, presentation 
of the course of exploration and discovery 
along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, as well 
as the interior, the valleys uf the St. Law- 
rence, the Hudson, the Mississippi, ete. A 
chapter describes the geographical work of the 
national government, and in an interesting 
supplement the question whether the Rio del 
Espiritu Santo of the Spanish geographers 
were the Mississippi or not is answered in the 
negative, a number of cogent reasons being 
stated. Facsimiles of several ancient maps 
are supplied.—Mr. W.S. Walsh’s Handy-Book 
of Literary Curiosities [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.50] is full of interesting information, much 
of which relates to uncommon topics and some 
of which one hardly would know how to dis- 
cover elsewhere. Some, like the contribution 
headed Impromptus, are actual articles of sey- 
eral pages, but most consist of only a few 
lines. Examples may be cited, as follows: 

Inside track, in politics, as on the race 


course, the shortest route to victory. Some- 
times used synonymously with ‘influence ’* 
(q. v.). 

Laughing-matter, No, a euphemism for 
something very serious, or even tragic. 

Sheridan’s answer to Lord Lauderdale was excel- 
lent, on the latter saying he would repeat some good 
thing I had mentioned to him: ‘Pray don’t, my 
dear Lauderdale; a joke in your mouth is no laugh- 
ing-matter.’—THOMAS Moore: Diary. 


Almost every imaginable class of subjects is 
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included, and the volume, although very mis- 
cellaneous, is full of literary plums, is highly 
interesting and seems to be carefully written 
and accurate. In libraries and in the work of 
many private students it will do good service. 

Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, the expert ar- 
ehxologist in respect to Egypt who has been 
excavating and exploring there so long and 
with such unprecedented success,;nas summed 
up what he has been able to accomplish ina 
succinct and pleasant book, Ten Years’ Dig- 
ging in Egypt, 1881-1891 [Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.50]. Most of the more important facts 
have been given to the public before, but it is 
abundantly worth while to have them grouped 
thus by the one person who can do so most 
knowingly. It tells of what has been done 
at Tanis, Naukratis, Daphne-Tahpanhes and 
elsewhere, describes the art of excavating, 
gives suggestions for intelligent travel in 
Egypt and contains a useful addition to Bae- 
deker’s Egyptian vocabulary. It is illustrated 
freely.—The issue of a new, revised edition 
of the late Prof. H. N. Moseley’s book, Notes 
by a Naturalist, an Account of Observations 
Made During the Voyage of H. M.S. Challenger 
Round the World in the Years 1872-1876 [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50], reminds the pub- 
lic not only of the immense value of the 
many additions to scientific knowledge made 
as fruits of this voyage, but also of the distin- 
guished abilities and large attainments of 
Professor Moseley himself. The language 
sometimes is technical, but not so much so 
as to prevent the book from being a popular 
narrative, and it is written much more enter- 
tainingly than most such learned works. It 
is illustrated. It is a standard work in its 
class. 

Prof. C. E. Norton offers a translation of 
The New Life of Dante Alighieri. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25], appending an essay or 
two and sundry notes. The translation was 
made nearly forty years ago and is now re- 
printed and in the essays and notes is inter- 
pretative material. Students of Dante long 
ago learned to welcome everything given them 
by Professor Norton, avd they will appreciate 
this work.— Men’s Thoughts for Men [A. D. 
F, Randolph & Co. 50 cents], compiled by 
Rose Porter, contains a suggestion for each 
day of the year from the writings of Mar- 
eus Aurelius Antoninus, Julius and Au- 
gustus Hare, Charles Kingsley, John Ruskin, 
Thomas Carlyle, etc. One finds herein strong 
meat in manageable mouthfuls.—Several of 
the papers which compose Mrs. Kate D. Wig- 
gin’s little book, Children’s Rights [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00], already have appeared 
in Seribner’s, the Cosmopolitan or Babyhood. 
Three others are contributions by Miss Nora 
Smith: The book is full of sound common 
sense and practical suggestion. A yein of 
humor adds to its charm. If teachers and 
parents would read and reflect upon it’ the 
children in their charge would be happier and 
better and the world would improve much 
more perceptibly. 


NOTES. 

—— Mr. Hall Caine’s remarkable novel, The 
Scapegoat, has just been republished in Dan- 
ish, Swedish and German. 

— Professor Drummond’s new booklet, 
- which will be issued for Christmas, wiil be 
entitled The City Without a Church. 

— The English Society of Authors, of which 
Lord Tennyson was president, has elected 
George Meredith to succeed him in the chair. 

—— Mr. Stopford Brooke acknowledges that 
the early English literature is far more thor- 
oughly studied in the United States than in 
England. 

— Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson is prepar- 
ing a series of articles giving reminiscences 
of his housekeeping experiences in all parts 
of the world. 

——Lord Tennyson left a number of manu- 

script poems, the publication or withholding 
of which is left to the discretion of his son, 
Hallam Tennyson. 
ill issue be- 
fore Christmas a complete edition of Tenny- 
son’s works in one volume and also another 
edition in nine or ten volumes. 
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— Count L. F. Tolstoi has given his mem- 
oirs, including a large manuscript diary, to a 
Russian museum, to be held until he has been 
dead ten years and then published. 


—— President Harrison made proclamation 
on Oct. 31 that Italy has been admitted to the 
privileges of our international copyright act, 
it having granted Americans substantially the 
same privileges. 

—— Attention is called in the Literary World 
to the fact that in the November Century Miss 
Mary E. Wilkins has introduced into English 
literature a form of writing, the pastel, which 
the French devised and have developed to a 
very high degree of perfection. 


— The French plan of using stamps upon 
the copies of new books so that authors may 
be able to know how many copies publishers 
dispose of does not find favor with the latter. 
They term it laborious and inefficient. But 
the general opinion seems to be that it is the 
best plan yet proposed. One alternative is 
that an expert accountant be employed by the 
authors to examine the books of the publish- 
ers, the latter to pay him. But the objections 
to this plan are obvious. 

—— The late Theodore Child was not only 
a singularly thoughtful and graceful, but also 
an unusually versatile, author. He wrote 
newspaper letters and articles, works of travel, 
both of the usual sort and others especially 
noteworthy for social and economical re- 
searches, art critiques, philosophical essays, 
treatises on cooking and dining, and, in gen- 
eral, could turn his attention to almost any 
class of subjects and handle it with something 
of mastery. He was a great traveler and met 
his death, by cholera, while journeying in 
Persia. 
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181. 75 cents. 
L’ ALLEGRO, AND IL PENSEROSO, ETC. By John Mil- 
ton. pp. 133. 75 cents. 
CHARITY AND HUMOR, AND Nit Nist Bonum. By 
William Makepeace Thackeray. pp.73. 75 cents. 
ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD, ETC. 
By Thomas Gray. pp. 84. 75 cents. 
THANATOPSIS, ETC. By William Cullen Bryant. pp. 
74. 75 cents. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
f{MPIRE AND PAPACY IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
Alice D. Greenwood. pp. 227. $1.25. 
CHARING Cross TO ST. PAUL’s. By Justin Mc- 
Carthy, M.P. pp. 265. $2.00. 


By 


THE GREAT WORLD’S FARM. By Selina Gaye. pp. 
365. $1.50. 

THE HIsToRY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Stopford A. BROOKE, pp. 500. $2.50. 

THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. pp. 377. $4.00. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

Essays IN LITERARY INTERPRETATION. By H. W. 
Mabie. pp. 220. $1.25. 

BEAUTY OF FORM AND GRACE OF VESTURE. By 
Frances M. Steele and Elizabeth L.S.Adams. pp. 


231. $1.75. 
JEAN BAPTISTE LE MOYNE, SIEUR DE BIENVILLE. 
By Grace King. pp. 330. $1.00. 
ROBERT Morris. By W.G.Sumner, pp.172. $1.00. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ROME. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. pp. 256. $1.25. 
CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POETRY AND SONG. Selected 
by Charlotte Fiske Bates. pp. 882. 
POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. Edited by Matthew Ar- 
nold. pp. 318. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
From Dusk TO DAwn. By Katharine P. Woods. 
pp. 310. 
HERMINE’S TRIUMPHS. 
pp. 326. 
Cassell Publishing Co. 
SHORT STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS. 


By Madame C. Colomb. 


New York. 
By Gertrude Sel- 


lon. pp. 72. 
THOUGHTS OF Busy GIRLS. Edited by Grace H. 
Dodge. pp.137. 50 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES. By 
F.H. Teall. pp. 311. $2.50. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. New York. 
Mr. Bitty Downs AND His LIKES. By Richard 
Malcolm Johnston. pp. 232. 75 cents. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
LACORDAIRE’S CONFERENCES. By Rey. Pére La- 
cordaire. pp. 418. $1.50. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
FORMATION OF THE UNION, 1750-1829. 
Hart, Ph.D. pp. 278. $1.25. 
J.B. Lt iat aed Co. halos pRre: 
ATLINA. By M M. Toland. $2.50. 
GLEAMS AND EcHoEs. By A.R. e $2.00. 
MOTHER AND CHILD. By E. P. Davis, M.D., and 
J. M. Keating, LL.D. pp. 472. $2.50. 
BROKEN CHORDS. By Mrs. George McClellan, pp. 
373. $1.25. 
A SISTER’S Sin. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. pp. 309. 
$1.00. 


New York. 
By Prof. A. B. 


I MARRIED A SOLDIER. By Lydia S. Lane. pp. 214. 

$1.00. : 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. 

PRINCE Tie Tor. By Marguerite Bouvet. pp. 134 
$1.25. ; 

VALERIA, AND OTHER POEMS. By Harriet Monroe. 
pp. 301. $1.50. 

OTHER THINGS BEING EQuAL. By Emma Wolf. 
pp. 275. $1.00. 


MARIANELA. By B.P. Galdos. pp. 243. $1.00. 
CouUSsIN PHYLLIS. By Mrs. Gaskell. pp. 222. $1.00. 
THE Burst LETTERS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Edited by S.C. Hughson. pp. 328. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 
Houghton, Mittin & Co. Boston. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. By William Shakes- 
peare. Annotated by Samuel Thurber. pp. 111. 
15 cents. 

Albert A. Pope. Boston. 

RoAD MAKING AS A BRANCH OF INSTRUCTION IN 

COLLEGES. pp. 32. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
A STUMBLE ON THE THRESHOLD. By James Payne 


pp. 306. 50 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
September. MEMoRY. 
October. BULLETIN OF THE boston PUBLIC LE 
BRARY. 
November. ART JOURNAL.—EDUCATION.—UNIVER- 


siry EXTENSION.—FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.—BOOK- 
SELLER.— NINETEENTH CENTURY. — ENTERTAIN- 
MENT.—NUOVA ANTOLOGIA.—YALE REVIEW. 

December. QUIVER.—BABYLAND.—ART.—POPULAB 
SCIENCE MONTHLY.—SCRIBNER’S. 
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‘The World’s Greatest Bible.’’ 


“A whole library of Scripturar knowledge in a small compass.” 


THE GENUINE “OXFORD” TEACHER’S BIBLE 


“ When I see a counterfeit bill or 
coin I say to myself, there must be a + 
genuine one. Men do not counterfeit 
counterfeits or imitate that which is 
unknown or worthless.’—HERALD 
AND PRESBYTER. 


CAUTION !! 


ATTEMPTS are being made to sell 
inferior books, reprints, and so- 
called facsimile editions on the 
reputation of the 
GENUINE OXFORD BIBLE. 


TWO THIN 
BEFORE PURCHASING. 
Frirst—That it has the Title-Page 

as shown opposite. 
SECOND—That it has Two Columns 
of References on each page. 
OTHER WIS E—It is not the complete, 
Genuine ‘ Orford” Teacher’s Ref- 
erence Bible. 


MAKE SURE OF 


TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL TONGUES: AHO WITH THE FORMER | 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER. 


THE SS, TEACHER'S EDITION. 


HOLY BIBLE, 


CONTAIKING THE 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS: 


TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY COMPARED AND REVISED. 
BY HIS MAJESTY'S SPECIAL COMMAND. 


APPOINTED TO BE READ IN CHURCHES, 


OXFORD: 
PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, 


New York: 23, East '?tH STREET. 


(OxroRD Facsimié Senics, Ho. Com Privitecio, 


ALL PROPER 
WITH THEIR PRONUNCIATIONS AND MEANINGS. 


CONTAINS ALL THE LATEST FEATURES 


INCLUDING A 


Nell-Pronomcme Dichonary oh 


Ncriptare Proper Names. 


NAMES ACCENTED AND SYLLABIFIED 


The Standard of Excellence in Printing, 


Paper and Binding. 


THE MOST COMPLETE HELPS. 


“For many years this Bible (Oxford) has easily 
stood at the head of all other editions of the 
Seriptures.”—New York Tribune. 


America and Great Britain’s Eminent Scholars and Divines of all Denominations Pronounce 


THE BEST AND [JOST COMPLETE 


the Genuine Oxford Bible 


BiSLE PUBLISHED. 


Over One Hundred Styles on Rag-Made and FAMOUS ‘“‘OXFORD INDIA PAPER,” from $1.25 to $26.00. 


ASK FOR THE CENUINE ‘‘OXFORD” EDITION. 


New and Attractive Presentation Books. 


SPLENDID NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 
R. M. Ballantyne’s new book, 


THE HOT SWATIP. 


A romance of Old Albion. MTlustrated. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


Victoria Cross, The. 
Albena teaiccacaints Wil chy 


How it was Won. Howitwas Lost. 
it Came Back Again. By Morice Gr- 
RARD. 18mo, cloth extra, 60 cents. 


The story of a young artilleryman who distinguished 
himself in the Zulu war and gained the Victorfa Cross. 


Souvenir of The Lakes of Killar- 


ney and Glengariff. 


Twenty-four views beautifully executed 
in chromo-lithography, with guide-book. 
Small 4to, cloth extra, $1.00. 


How 


A GIFT 


THREE CAPITAL BOOKS BY EVELYN 
EVERETT-GREEN. 


Church and the King, The. 


A tale of England in the days of Henry the Eighth. 
By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, author of “ Loyal 
Hearts,’ ete. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


A tale of the days of Henry Eighth, dealing largely 
with the religious upheaval of the time. 


Lord of Dynevor, The. 


A tale of the times of Edward the First. By EVELYN 
EVERETT-GREEN, author of “ Loyal Hearts and True,” 
“The Church and the King,” ete. 12mo, cloth extra, 


$1.00. 
A dively romance, dealing chiefly with the ups and 
downs of a noble Welsh family at the time of the con- 


quest of Wales by Edward I. 


Wars of the Roses, In the. 


A story for the young. By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, 

author of ‘‘Loyal Hearts and True,” ‘The Church 

and the King,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

An interesting story, dealing chiefly with the adven- 
tures of Prince Edward, son of Henry VI.,and a com- 
panion-in-arms named Paul Stukely. 


THAT WILL BE 


NEW BOOK BY A. L. 0. £. 
Iron Chain and the Golden, The. 
SR PTT RT EY EFS ETE SEE TS SE 


By A. L. O. E., author of “Driven into Exile,” ete. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


A story founded on the struggle in England between 
the ‘regular’ and the “secular” clergy during the 
reign of Henry I. Interesting pictures are given of the 
life of the English people during the days of this early 
Norman king. G& is 


Children’s Voyage to the Cape, The. 


By SARAH L. FINDLATER. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


A very pleasing and instructive account of a voyage 
ee England to the Cape and of life among the Afri- 
canders. 


Little Lives, and Threads of Gold 
to Guide Them. 


By Lady ALICIA BLACKWOOD. 
new edition, $1.00. 


Merchant’s Children. 


A story for the young. By ELEANOR STREDDER, au- 
thor of “Alive in the Jungle,” “Archie’s Find,” “Jack 
and His Ostrich,” ete. 12mo, cloth extra, 80 cents. 


12mo, cloth extra 


APPRECIATED. 


ONE OF BARTHOLOMEW’S SUPERBLY PRINTED AND ELEGANTLY BOUND ATLASES. 


All revised to the present date. 


For the Pocket, THE MINIATURE ATLAS, with 128 maps, 25 of which are devoted to the United States, $1.25 and $2.00. 
For the School, THE GLOBE HAND ATLAS, with 54 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical and Classical Geography, $1.00. 
For the Office, THE GRAPHIC ATLAS, containing 220 maps. A separate map is given of each State and Territory in the United 


States, $7.50. 


For the Library, THE WORLD AT HOME ATLAS, with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the United States, $8.00, 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


33 Kast 


Sent, postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 


Sole Agents in the United States for “ Oxford” Bibles, Prayer-Books, ete. 


17th St, Union Square, New Yank 
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SPLENDID NEW PRESENTATION SHAKESPEARE. 


THE “OXFORD” MINIATURE SHAKESPEARE. 


SUPERBLY PRINTED ON THE FAMOUS ‘¢OXFORD INDIA PAPER.”’’ 
One of the daintiest and most exquisite specimens of book-making ever produced. 


In SIX VOLUMES. Size, 4? x 428, and only 38 inches in thickness, at prices from $8.00 to $28.00. 


By the use of the ‘‘Oxford India paper,’ 


same amount of letterpress matter. 


? 


THE “OXFORD” SHAKESPEARE IN ONE VOLUME. 


The finest Shakespeare made. Beautifully printed on the famous ‘‘Oxford India paper,’ in one volume, size, 74 x 5 
and only one inch in thickness, $3.75 to $5.00. 


the dimensions have been reduced very much below those of any book containing the 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, PustisHers anp Importers, 


33 EAST I7TH STREET, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The Churchman 


Is specially intended for the use 
of members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, but all who 
care for the reunion of Christen- 


dom and the great subject of 
Christian Unity will find in it 
much of absorbing interest. 


THE CHURCHMAN is an illustrated weekly news 
magazine of forty-eight pages — established in 1844, and 
has been for twenty-six years under its present editorial 
and business management. It is the representative 
Journal of the Prostestant Episcopal Church, being by 
oe the largest paper and has by far the largest circula- 
pion. : 
The New York Tribune says: 

i & * * reflecting the many-sided religious 
life of the Church— the most distinctively religious 
journal of the country.” 


Subscription, $3.50 per year; to Clergy, $3.00. 
Single copies, 10 cents. 
Six weeks’ trial subscription, 25 cents. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST and THE CHURCHMAN, 
one year (new subscription to the latter), $5.00. 


M. H. MALLORY & CO., Publishers, 


@ Wafayette Place, New York. 


Bibliotheca Sacra. 


NOW is the time to subscribe for this old 
and reliable Quarterly. 

“Tt is sixty-one years old and majestic in its age, dig- 
nity and learning. It is a treasure to a minister.”’— 
California Christian Advocate. 

“All concede to this noble Quarterly the right of way.” 
— Western Christian Advocate. 

“Tt is in the very.front in point of scholarship.”— 
Journal and Messenger. 

“King of the Quarterlies,’”’—W. Y. Independent. 


Special Offer to New Subscribers for 1898 


Bibliotheca Sacra. PYiCe............ cece eee eee ee $3.00 


The Way of Salvation—A new Volume of Ser- 
mons by Pres. C. G. FINNEY. Price $1.50. Both for 3.00 


Bibliotheca Sacra 
Man and the Glacial Period, by Prof. G. F. 
WRIGHT. Price $1.75. Both for............cseeees 3.50 


E. J. GOODRICH, Publisher, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESSSDAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIP. 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘ Jn His Name” in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


_A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flashlight Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The Jastest eee book ever published. Argenta Wanted,— 
both Menand Women. (7 We Give Credit. Hxtra Terms 
- and Pay Freights. Outfit free. Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Conn. 
Also 5.000 Lady Agents Wan pecial Terms fa 


WORTHINGTON’S MAGAZINE 


a New, Choice, splendidly Illustrated Monthly for the 'ami 

Brimfull of good things for all,— a $4 magazine for #2.50. 
The Brightest, Purest, Best. and Cheapest out. Mary A. 
LInwermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis £2, Clark, and 
scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COrMIPANY 


INCORPORATED.) 


SEND FOR HOLIDAY 


CATALOGUE. 


HOLIDAY SEASON OF MDCCCXCIl. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF 
Canterbury. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. With 
7 full-page illustrations reproduced from etchings, and 
13 full-page inserted photographs. 8vo, cloth, Italian 
style, $6.50. Uniform with the beautiful edition of 
“ Westminster Abbey ” issued last year. 
The photo illustrations are in the best style of the art, 

and so mounted as neither to crease nor warp, and these 

unmounted would cost as much as the entire volume. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF 
Westwinster Abbey. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
D. D., late Dean of Westminster. A new illustrated 
edition. With 13 full-page reproductions of etchings 
after Herbert Railton, and numerous woodcuts. 2 
vols., 8vo, in Italian style, cloth, $7.50. 

A new issue of this superb edition; also new editions 
of the above, printed on smaller paper, 12mo, without 
the full-page etchings or photographs, The Abbey in 
2 vols., cloth, $3.00. The Canterbury, $1.50. Beautiful 
library editions. 

THE NEW YORK OBELISK. Cleo- 
patira’s Needle, with a preliminary sketch of the his- 
tory, erection, uses and signification of Obelisks. 
By Charles E. Moldenke, A. M., Ph. D. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.00. Also, a large paper edition, limited to 150 copies, 
4to, $5.00. : 

“A pook of science, language, religion and history 
combined, with no omission of details, but with a com- 
plete representation of the great wonder as it stands in 
the New World. 


UNKNOWN SWITZERLAND. By 
Victor Tissot. Translated from the Twelfth French 
Edition by Mrs. Wilson. With 19inserted photographs, 
three-fourths of which were taken by an American 
tourist and not to be found elsewhere. Small 8vo, 
bound in white and crimson cloths, with jacket, $4.50. 


JESUS THE MESSEAM. The Cabinet 
Kdition. By Alfred Edersheim, M, A., Oxon. D. D., 
Ph. D, Author of ‘‘ The Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah.” With 24 full-page illustrations after Hoft- 
man’s Celebrated Pictures. Small 4to, cloth, orna- 
mental, with full gilt edges, $3.50; cloth, chrome edge, 


“One of the best, if not the best, condensed, reliable, 
and graphically written lives of Christ ever issued.” 


A GIRE’S WINTER EN INDIA. By 
Mary Thorn Carpenter. With 12 ftll-page illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“A most readable and instructive volume, in which 
will be found pictures of life and character quite out of 
the beaten track of the tourist.” 


MEMORIALS OF SARAH CHIED- 
ress Polk, Wife of the Eleventh President of the 
United States. By Anson and Fanny Nelson. Numer- 
ous illustrations, copies of autograph letters, ete. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. i 
“The life of a true woman who for long years lived in 

the eye of the public and was beloved and honored by 

the Nation. The volume affords many glimpses of public 

and social life of forty or more years ago, and is a 

notable link between the past and the present.” 


ECHOES FROM A SANCTUARY. By 
Rev. Henry White, M. A.,late Chaplain to the House 
of Commons and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 
Edited and arranged by Sarah Doudney, with intro- 
duction by W. Boyd Carpenter, D. D., Dac. L. With 
portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“They breathe a spirit of hope and comfort, sympathy 
and charity and victory that has overcome the world.’ 


OUR ELDER BROTHER. Thoughts 
for every Sunday in the year, from the life and words 
of Jesus of Nazareth. By Sarah §, Baker. 12mo, 
ornamental, cloth, $1.50. 

“These thoughts cover the life and mission of Jesus. 
They are practical meditations in a form that cannot 
fail to attract the general reader and with a spiritual 
tone alike strong and winning.” 


UP AND DOWN THE HOUSEK. By 
Anna Warner, author of “Melody of the XXIiId 
Psaln,” ‘Fourth Watch,” ete. l6émo, ornamental, 
eloth, $1.00. 4 
“Taking for a text the most wonderful housekeeper 

on record it would fain help other women to be as wise, 

as useful and as blessed as she.” 


THE LIFE BEYOND: “This Mortal 
Must Put on Immortality.” By George Hepworth, 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“The author has not attempted to array argument 
against argument, but to show by reference to tne 
homely experiences of everyday life that immortality 
is part of the divine plan for the development and educa- 
tion of the soul.” 


THE WONDERFUL COUNSELOR. 
All the recorded sayings of the Lord Jesus, chronologi- 
cally arranged ona plan for easy memorizing in simple 
passages—one tor each day in the year—with brief 
notes, connecting words and phrases. By Henry B. 
Mead, A.M. With an introduction by Francis BE. 
Clark, D. D., President of the United Soeiety of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 1l6mo, cloth, 50) cents. 


THE EARLY RELIGION OF IS- 
rael, as set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern 
Critical Historians. The Baird Lectures for 1889. By 
James Robertson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 523 pages, $3.00. 
“Dr, Robertson has dealt the most serious blow yet 

given to the Kuenen-Welibausen theory of Old Testa- 

ment history, showing that it is not only an unverified 
hypothesis but one entirely inconsistent witn ascer- 
tained facts.” An invaluable book for a clergyman. 


THE WEELLSPRING OF IMMOR- 
tality. A Tale of Indian Life. By S.S. Hewlett. H- 
lustrated, 12mo, $1.50, 

“A story of missionary life and character, illustrating 
the trials of native Christians.” 


MISSIONARY LANDSCAPES IN 
the Dark Continent. By James Johnston. 1l2mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

“The reader will obtain a vivid impression of the 
present great results and what they have cost in heroic 
labor and self-sacrifice.” 

A Story by 


*GODIVA DURLEIGH. 


Sarah Doudney. 4 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


*DHE CHILD OF THE PRECINC®E. 
A Story by Sarah Doudney. 4 illustrations, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. . 
*These two new well-drawn and wholesome pictures 

of English life will be welcomed by the author’s many 

friends. 

FIFTY VEARS OF ENGLISH SONG: 
or, Selections from the Poets of the Reign of Victoria. 
Edited and arranged by Henry F. Randolph. In 4 
vols., 8vo. Limited edition of 250 copies, Boards, 
$7.50. Also 4 vols. 12mo, cloth, two colors, with jacket, 

5.00. 
t The Earlier Poets. The Blackwood Coterie and 

Early Scottish Poets. The Poets of Young Ireland. It. 

The Poets of the First Half of the Reign. The Novelist 

Poets. Ll. The Poets of the Latter Half of the Reign. 

The Writers of Vers de Société. LV. The Pre-Raphael- 

ite Brotherhuod. The Ballad and Song Writers. The 

Religious Poets. 4 : 
Each volume is prefixed with complete biographical 

and bibliographical notes and contains full indexes, in- 

cluding an index of pseudonyms and literary sobri- 
uette. 

He The editor has covered a great field of poetic activity 
and creation, and has covered it very comprehensively 
and in a thoroughly catholic spirit. His work seems to 
us to embody the broad sympathy and the thorough in- 
telligence which are necessary in such an undertaking, 
and the result of his labor is a collection which will be 
of very great service to readers at large and especially 
to students of English poetry.” 


SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS OR SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


In addition to their own publications, Messrs. Randolph 0. J 
pooks of the other leading publishers in the departments of Religious, 


Complete Holiday Catalogue sent on application. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH 


& Co. keep for sale in their retail department the 
Miscellaneous and Standard Literature. 


& COMPANY (INCORPORATED). 


182 Fifth Avenue, three doors below 23d Street, New York. 
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-HOWGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Old English Dramatists. 


A book of delightful lectures by James Russell 
Lowell, edited by Charles Eliot Norton, Profes- 
sor in Harvard University. Unitorm with River- 
side Lowell, also in fancy binding, $1.25. 


Shelley’s Poetical Works. 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by George 
£. Woodberry, Professor of Literature in Colum- 
bia College. Centenary Edition. From new plates, 
and more nearly complete and every way desir- 
able than any library edition of Shelley hereto- 
fore published. With a new portrait. 4 vols., 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $7.00. 


Pagan and Christian Rome. 


By Rodolfo Lanciani, author of ‘Ancient Rome 
in the Light of Modern Discoveries,” giving the 
results of archzological researches relating to 
the first five centuries of the Christian era, and 
the transformation of the Rome of the Czsars 
into the Capital of Christendom. With numer- 
ous Hlustrations. In Roman binding, with a slip 
cover. 1 vol,, square 8vo, $6.00. 


The Story of Mary Washing-= 
ton. 


A book of new and very interesting information 
- about the mother of Washington, by Mary Vir- 

ginia Terhune (Marion Harland”). With a 

portrait and eight illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


4 EDITIONS IN 5 MONTHS. 


A Helpful Holiday Gift. 
GOD’S IMACE IN MAN. 


Some Entuitive Perceptions of Truth. 
By HENRY Woop. 


AUTHOR OF “EDWARD BURTON,” “NATURAL LAW 
1N THE BUSINESS WORLD,” ETC. 
In cloth, 258 pages, $1.00. 
“A notable treatise on the new theology of eyolu- 
tion.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Instinct with spiritual vitality.”—Boston Home Jour- 
nal. 


“ Deep and suggestive.”’— The Christian Union. 


Sold by all Booksellers or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, on receipt of price. 


OUR CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Is Now Ready. 


Ntar and Scepter, {4 Cypzmins Seravce. 


Music easily learned. 
i Send Stamp for Specimen Copy. 

Price $4.00 per hundred. By maii, Peep a, 5 cents 

each; 60 cents per dozen; $4.50 per hundred. 


Order Early! 


Court of Christmas. { A choice, festive Can- 


tata. By Mr.and Mrs. 
Froelich Price 20 cents each; $2.00 per doz., mailed. 


We Have Two New Books to Offer. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
(leanings es Gospel Meetings and Young 
pve People’s Societies; also for Sunday 
Schools, where it is desirable to use the same book. 
it is the largest and most complete Praise Book ever 
offered for $30 per hundred. 


Send 85 Cents for Specimen Copy in Boards. 


Jeweled Crown. § For Sunday Schools exclu- 


(sively. A superb book of 
new music, with something good for every occasion. 
Price 35 cents each; $3.60 per dozen; $30 per hundred. 
Sample pages free. Address, 


ASA HIULE, 150 Nassau St.. N. WV. 


Christmas Music. 


SANTA AND THE FAIRIES. By Dr. W. 
HOWARD DOANE. New Cantata, Bright Melodies, Hu- 
morous Dialogues. Easily rendered. 30 cents by mail. 

KING OF NATIONS. By the Rev. Ropertr 
Lowry. A Splendid Christmas Service for Columbian 
Year. 16 pages. 5 cents by mail. 

CHEISTMAS CROWNS. Kindergarten plan. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS and H.P. MAIN. A new service, 
motion songs and Christmas wreaths. 6 cents by mail. 

THE CHRISTMAS KING. By Mrs. W. F. 
CRAFTS, Introducing flags of principal nations, ete. 6 
cents by mail. (12 Flags, $1.18; 24 Flags, $2.36, postpaid.) 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL NO. 23 contains a 
variety of beautiful Carols. 4 cents by mail. 

KREOITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 
pier KE, No. 3. Choice, fresh, simple. 4 cents by 
anail. 

A good line of Octayo Anthems for Choirs, ete. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN co., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


SMALL BOOKS OF MUCH VALUE. 


m SUITABLE FOR INEXPENSIVE GIFTS. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


AUNT LIEFY. By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON, 
author of ‘‘ Fishin’ Jimmy.” Numerous illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

A writer has said **she must have been own sister to 
‘Fishin’ Jimmy.’ ” 

THE LAS’ DAY. By IMOGEN CLARK. 
lustrated, cloth, 60 cents. 

A homely story with a large lesson. A needless misunder- 
standing led to sorrow deep and bitter; a penitent look and 
akind word brought back peace and happiness, the old love 
and the former joy. 


“THE BLUES CURE.” “Hospital for Broken 
Resolutions,” “The Measuring-Rod,” “My Possible 
Self,” “ Pull Out the Plug.’”?” By DELIA LYMAN POR- 
TER. 24mo, paper, each lcents; the five in one vol., 
white cloth, 50 cents. 

Each has a good lesson, strikingly enforced. Excellent 

Sor girls’ clubs, ete. 


GOOD CHARACTER, AND HOW TO 


FORM IT. A wordto young men. By Wm. M. Tay- 
LOR, D.D. 16mo, white leatherette, 35 cents. 


Full of wise suggestion and wholesome advice. 


FRIENDLY LETTERS TO GIRLS. 
HELEN A. HAWLEY. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Simple, earnest, practical. on everyday life and conduct. 


FRIENDLY TALKS TO BOYS. By HELEN 
A. HAWLEY. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
These sensible talks on the conduct of life should be in the 
hands of every thoughtful boy. 


HOW TO GET MUSCULAR. Addresses to 
Young Menon Higher Athletics. By CHARLES WADS8- 
WORTH, Jr. 16mo0, cloth, ornamental, 85 cents. 
Athletics is today the leading topic among young men. 

The author, a young man, has sought to emphasize the need 

of spiritual strength, exercise, rest and food, air, ete. 

PRAYER AND BUSINESS. (New edition.) 
By WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 16mo, white leatherette, 
silver stamping, 35 cents. 

A word in season. 


THINK ON THESE THINGS. A Guide for 
Our Boy. Chosen and arranged by JEANNIE DWIGHT 
FRANKLIN. 18mo, cloth, 40 cents; white cloth, silver 
stamping, 50 cents. 

Selections on Mother Love; Duty; Purity and Strength; 

Friendship, Sympathy and Sacrifice; Grief and Resigna- 

tion; Trustand Faith; Love. 


12mo, il- 


By 


GENTLEMAN JIM. By Mrs. E. PRENTIS 
thor of “Stepping Heavenward” (a new e 
12m0, cloth, 50 cents. 

A story of a young miner, whose pure, unselfish life won 

Srom his mates the name of Gentleman Jim. 


SIX LITTLE PRINCESSES. By Mrs. E. 
PRENTISS (new edition). l6mo, white leatherette, 
Silver stamping, 40 cents. 

Lt aims to show that all girls are endowed with their eun 
individual talents and urges the diligent use of them. 


THE STORY LIZZIE TOLD. By Mrs. E. 
PRENTISS (new edition). lémo, white leatherette, 40 
cents. 


A touching story of trial, suffering and triumph. 


KATIE, A DAUGHTER OF THE KING. 
By Mary A. GILMORE. l6mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


A charming story, illustrating thework of the order ef the 
King’s Daughters. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF MISS HAVERGAL. 
THE MINISTRY OF SONG. 


UNDER HIS SHADOW. 


UNDER THE SURFAOE. 
By FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 24mo, unique 
binding, silver stamping. Each 85 cents; three in 
box, $2.50. A dainty edition. Vols. sold separately. 


THE RED CORD IN THE BIBLE. The 
Bible Story Made Plain to Little Readers. By 8. B. 
ROSSITER, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Parents and teachers will find it a great help in teaching 
young children the gospel story from Genesis to Revelation. 


EVERY MORNING (2 vols.) and EVERY 
EVENING (2 vols.), pee in the words of 
the Bible. Compiled by R. R. Crowther. Ivory card- 
board, each set of 2 vols., $1.00. Same in 2 vols., with 
fancy cover, per set, $1.75. Same in 1 vol., thin paper 
edition, cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 


No choicer book of the kind has yet been published. 
DAILY STEPS UPWARD. A Scripture Text 
and Selection of Poetry for Every Day in the Year 


sa 
page for every day. 16mo, ornamental cloth, 75 eents; 
white cloth, gilt edges. 


An excellent manual in every way. 


au- 
on). 


ANY OF THE ABOVE WILL BE SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
In addition to their own publications, Messrs. Randolph & Co. keep for sale in their retail department the 


books of the other leading publishers in the departments of Religious and Standard Literature. 


day Catalogue sent on application. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH 


Complete Holi- 


& COPIPANY (INCORPORATED), 


182 Fifth Avenue, three doors below 23d Street, New York. 


* QQUARTERUIE 


H H taining bright Carol 
Christmas Selections cen's'Ring breht.new Carels 
composers oleuney School music represented. 16 pp. Price, 
, 5 Cents Postpaid. 


a New Christmas Service of Song 


The New Born King, and_ Responses, prepared .by 


C. H. Gabriel. Price 5 Cts., Postpaid. Other Services, at 
the same price, are, “Ohriatmus Joy Bells.” “Noel,” 
“Good Will to Men,” *Peace on Earth,” *The Christ 
ef Bethlehem.” 


7 H Holid. E i f 
A Christmas Reverie, 2.222c% Fnteraipment of 


ason, Price 10 Cents, Postpaid. 
by Geo F. Root. 


The Wonderful Story, 20 Cents Postpaid. 
‘Juvenile Cantatas: 


“A Jolly Christmas,” by C. H. Gabriel, (Just Issued). “One 
Christmas Eve.” “A Christmas Vision.” “Catching 
KrixsKringle.” “Santa Claua& Co..” ‘’The New Santa 
Claus,” “Santa Olaua’Mistake.” “JudgeSanta Claus,” 
“The Waifs’ Christmas.” Price, of each 30 Cents, 
Postpaid. 

“BETHLEHEM” a beautiful cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Root, Price, 50 Cents. 

MUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain appro- 
priate Christmas Anthems. 

Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on ap- 
plication. 


Price, 


-——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Oo. The John Church Co., 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York, 


THE TRUTH OF GOD. 
Thing in the World. A Sermon delivered in Can- 
ton, Pa., and _in the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Binghamton, N. Y. Sent prepaid for 10 cents in silver 
or stamps. Address C, fr. KTILMER, CANTON, Pa. 


The Greatest 


On the International 
Sunday School Lessons 


Their authors succeed in drawing from the 
scriptural narrative just those doctrinal, ed- 
ucational, and spiritual lessons that first in- 
terest the scholar in, and then convince him 
of the grand truths of the Bible. 

Sunday School Superintendents 
are cordially invited to send for free speci— 
men copies of each of the different grades, 
and by personal comparison, satisfy them- 
e selves of their merits. 


W.A.Wilde& Co.,25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Mention this paper. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
WESTMINSTER QUESTION BOOK 


FOR 1893. 


A complete manual for the use of Teachers 
and Scholars. Contains the Lesson Text in 
full, Daily Home Readings, Golden Texts, 
Notes on the Lessons, Questions, Practical 
Teachings and Catechism Questions. 

Price $12.00 per 100 net. Single copies, by 
mail, 15 cents. 

Address orders to 


H. D. NOWES & CO., 


133 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Best Hymn Book 


FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE, 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND PRAYER MEETING, 


Uospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 


COMBINED. 


400 Pages. 438 Hymns. 
Music, 860 per 100; 70c. ea. by ail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 


74 West 4th St., Cinn. ' 76 East 9th St., New York, 
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EACH BOOK OF PERMANENT INTEREST. 


CIVILIZATION: An Historical 
Review of Its Elements. 

By CHARL¥S MORRIS, author of the “Aryan Race: Its 
Origia and Its Achievements.” 2 vols., 12mo, over 
1,000 pages, price $4.00. 

“In giving a lucid account of the progress of man and 
a reasonable explanation of his every advance, accord- 
ing to the latest discoveries, Mr. Morris’s work stands 
alone.”—The Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“The studious-minded person would need to read a 
whole library of books to cover the ground so effectually 


traversed by Mr. Morris in two compact volumes.”— 
The Beacon, Boston. 


THE ARYAN RACE: Its Origin 
and Its Achievements. 


By CHARLES MORRIS, author of ‘A Manual of Classical 

Literature.”’ 12mo, price $1.50. 

“Thorough and comprehensive familiarity with the 
subject, a happy faculty of discrimination between im- 
portant and relatively unimportant matter, combined 
with faultless diction, unite to make this a veritable 
English classic.”— Public Opinion, Washington, D. C. 


PREHISTORIC RACES OF THE 
~ UNITED STATES. 


By J. W. Foster, LL.D. Crown 8vo, illustrated, sixth 
edition, cloth, price $3.00. 

“Tt is full of interest from beginning to end, contains 
just that kind of information, in clear, compressed and 
intelligible form, which is adapted to the mass of read- 
ers.”—Popuiar Science Monthly. 


PREADAMITES; Or, A Demon- 
stration of the Existence of Men 
Before Adam. 


By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D. 1 vol., 8vo, 553 pp., 
with ethnographic maps and numerous illustrations, 
price $3.50. 

Lifth edition, enlarged by the addition of twenty-five pages 
of supplementary notes and citations, représenting the move- 
ment of scientific opinion during the last ten years in rela- 
tion to themes discussed in this work. 

“There has been no work published upon the subject 
which can compare with this in importance. It is the 
truit of an exhaustive study not of one but of all the 
sources of information which can be supposed to throw 
light upon the subject. Dr. Winchell deals fairly and 
honestly with facts and neglects no source of informa- 
tion that is open to him. His argument is elaborate and 
many sided. The comparative novelty of his attempt 
may be trusted to win for the work the widest attention 
on the one hand and the most critical scrutiny on the 
other.”—New York Evening Post. 


HINDU LITERATURE; Or, The 
Ancient Books of India. 

By ELIZABETH A. REED, Member of the Philosophical 
Society of Great Britain. 1 vol.,12mo, cloth, price 2.00. 
“In this handsomely printed volume we have a full 

and sympathetic conspectus of Hindu literature, and 

especially of the ancient books of India. Mrs. Reed has 
made herself thoroughly familiar with the work done 
by the original delvers in the mine of Aryan lore. Her 
pages are full of fascination, her comments are clear 

and pertinent. her diction is excellent and the most im- 

portant parts of her book have been annotated or re- 

vised by Sanskrit scholars whose namés have world- 
wide fame.”—The Literary World, Boston. 


MENS CHRISTI and Other Prob- 


tems in Theology and Christian 
Ethics. 


By JOHN STEINFORT KEDNEY, D.D., of the Seabury 
Divinity School, author of “ Hegel’s Esthetics,” ete. 
1 vol., cloth, price $1.00. 

“To all who are in the advanced classes and who love 


royal thought we commend this little golden book.”— 
Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati. 


{&~ Sold by Thompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley Street, 
and other booksellers, or sent, postage paid, on receipt 
of price by 


S. €. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ A 

7 Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; New See? 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EvERETT O. FISK Co. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical 

tical. Special “instruction in New Testament. Coun 

and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens Sept. 14 

Address Prof. F. B. DENTIO, Bangor, Me. rn 
LY’S 


THE MISSES E 


s CHOOL FOR CI <) 
(Formerly of Columbia Heist Pe ihiess 
Riverside Drive, 85th and sth Sts., New York, 


4/86 @® 


A Window in Thrums. 
By J.M. BARRIE. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


“Tts cleverness, delightful character draw- 
ing and freshness are more than fleeting.”— 
Boston Times. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Auld Licht Idylls. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


“They are truly old light idylls, graced by 
Mr. Barrie’s pen with a dignity that fit them 
for the high places of literature.”—Boston 
Globe. 


Japanese paper. 


colors. 


In two vols., post 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 
Printed from new plates on laid paper. 


Holland paper. 


: 
} 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS 


Published by the 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


THE CHILD’S PAPER (Monthly). 
interesting reading, beautifully illustrated. 
more copies to one address, 10 cents each per year. 
gle subscriptions, 25 cents. 


MORNING LIGMET (Monthly), double sheet, can 
be used as a semimonthly. Pure, wholesome reading, 
choice illustrations; suited for younger classes. Terms 
same as ‘‘ Child’s Paper.” 


APPLES OF GOLD, for Primary classes, in 
weekly parts; beautiful pictures and printed in large, 
clear type; a chromo picture each quarter. Nothing bet- 
ter for the little ones. Subscription 50 cents a year; 
5 copies, 35 cents each; 10 or more copies, 25 cents each. 


AMERICAN MESSENGER (Monthly). Full 
of practical Christianity, having bright articles from 
the best writers. It ought tobein every household. Sin- 
gly, 25 cents a year; 5 copies to one address, $1.00; 20 
copies, $3.50; 40 or more copies, 15 cents each. 


Bright, 
Ten or 
Sin- 


Each of the above to one subscriber, $1.00 
per year, postpaid. Sample copies free. 


HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENT. | 
The AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


is showing a choice selection of 


CHRISTMAS AND HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS, 
BOOKLETS IN DAINTY DESIGNS, « - 
DAILY LIGHT ON THE DAILY PATH, 
And Other Text Books in white and gold bindings, etc. 
LESSON NOTES FOR THE NEW YEAR, 
TEACHER’S BIBLES, OXFORD, BAGSTER, etc., 
SCRIPTURE TEXT SCROLLS AND CARDS, 
A NEW WALL ROLL, 
The Gospel in Picture and Text, 
Beautifully printed and illustrated, $1.00. 


Dilustrated Catalogue on Application to 


American Tract Society, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 54 Bromfield St., Boston. 


By J. M. BARRIE. In two vols., royal 8vo, $12.00 net. 

Large paper, limited to 260 copies, signed and numbered. Printed on Van Gelder’s hand- 
made Holland paper, embellished with exquisite initial letters in blue and red, and illustrated 
with nine superb etchings and an etched frontispiece portrait of the author, printed on Imperial 
A duplicate set of etchings, in bistre, are inserted in each set. Nos. 1 to 5are 
printed entirely on Imperial Japanese paper, with three sets of etchings on vellum, in three 


James Matthew Barrie’s Works. 
Complete. In sets, 6 vols., beveled cloth, gilt top, $6.25; half calf, $12.00. 
The Little Minister. 


By J. M. BARRIE. New edition, with full-page illustrations. 


“J. M. Barrie’s ‘ The Little Minister’ is a great novel.”—New York Press. 
“The story is sweet and human from the first word to the last.”— St. Paul Globe. 


12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


When a Man’s Single. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.0@- 
“A budget of quaint conceits, witty epi- 


grams and Barrie’s own peculiar humor.”— 
New York World. 


Better Dead, and My Lady Nicotine. 


“Two of Mr. Barrie’s earlier works, containing the same originality of style and force of 
expression that characterizes his later works.”’— Public Opinion. 


An Edinburgh Eleven. 

Pencil Portraits from College Life. By J. M. 
BARRIE. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
“Nothing coald be more fascinating to one 

who enjoys the spell of highly original prose 


than these essays in reminiscence.”— Brooklyn 
Times. 


Two Beautiful Editions. 
Edition de luxe. 


The Little Minister. 


With etchings by G. W. H. Ritchie. 


Kirriemuir Edition. 


Tastefully bound in vellum and gold. Tlustrated 
with ten superb etchings by G. W. H. Ritchie, printed entirely on Van Gelder’s hand-made 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent by publishers. 
*,* Send for new and attractive catalogues. 


Lovell, Coryell & Company, Publishers, 
43, 45 & 47 East Tenth St., New York. 


ValuableBooks 


Selected from the Catalogue of 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 


Labbertom’s Historical Atlas amd 
GENERAL HISTORY. Royal Octayvo. 213 pp. 
By RoBperT H. LABBERTON. Mailing price, $2.25. 
“The book is simply incomparable.”—Al/fred S. 

Roe, late Principal of Worcester High School. 

Institutes of General Wistory. 

By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL. D., Presi- 

dent of Brown University. Mailing price, $2.25. 

“JT find the Institutes most vital, stimulating, a 
throbbing pulse in every sentence.’—Moses Coit 

Tyler, LL. D., Cornell University. 

Institutes of Economics. 

By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Brown University. Mailing price, $1.40. 
“Tt is a book of power and movement.’’—Boston 

Evening Transcript. 

Six Centuries of Emglish Poetry. 
From Tennyson to Chaucer, with notes. By JAMES 
BALDWIN, Ph.D. Retail price, $1.00. 


“ The selections are well made, and the biographi- 
cal and critical notes fill the measure of brevity and 
accuracy.”’—The Independent. 


Through Death to Life. 

Ten sermons on the great resurrection ehapter of 
St.Paul. By Rev. REVUEN THOMAS, D.D., Ph. D., 
Pastor of Harvard Church, Brookline, Mags. Re- 
tail price, $1.25. 

Introduction to the Books of the 
OLD TESTAMENT. By Rey. O. S. SrEARNS, 
D.D., late Professor of Biblical Interpretation in 
Newton Theological Institution. Retail price, 
$1.00, 


“Pastors and all other Biblical students wil) 
value it highly.”’— The Congregationalist. 


For sale by all booksellers, or wilt be mailed by « 
the Publishers on receipt of retail price. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW FICTION. 


David Alden’s Daughter, and 
Other Stories of Colonial 


Times. 
By Janr G. Austin, author of ‘‘ Standish of 
Standish,” ‘‘ Betty Alden,” ‘‘A Nameless 
Nobleman,” ‘‘ Dr. LeBaron and His Daugh- 
ters,’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Zachary Phips. 


An historical novel, by Epwin LASsSETTER 
BYNNER, author of ‘‘ Agnes Surriage,”’ “‘ The 
Begum’s Daughter,” etc. $1.25. 


Agnes Surriage. 
The Begum’s Daughter. 


New editions of Mr. BynNrER’s other histori- 
cal novels. $1.25 each. 


The Story of a Child. 


A charming story of child life and charac- 
ter, but not written for children, by Mar- 
GARET DELAND, author of ‘John Ward, 
Preacher,” ‘‘The Old Garden,’ etc. $1.00. 


The Chosen Valley. 


A very interesting novel of Western life, by 
Mary Hauiock Foorsr, author of ‘John 
Bodewin’s Testimony,” ‘‘ Led-Horse Claim,”’ 
etc. $1.25. 


Winterborough. 


A bright story of New Hampshire scenes 
and characters, with brilliant conversations, 
by ExizA ORNE WHITE, author of ‘ Miss 
Brooks.” $1.25. 


Uncle Remus and His Friends 


A book of capital short stories and sketches, 
by JokL CHANDLER Harris. With excel- 
lent illustrations by A. B. Frost. $1.50. 


Aladdin in London. 


A story of marvel, magic and the wonderful 
poner of a mysterious ring, by Frreus 

UME, author of ‘‘ The Mystery of a Han- 
som Cab.” $1.25. 


A Golden Gossip. 


A Neighborhood Story, showing the excel- 
lent effect of good gossip, with a kind motive, 
by Mrs. A.D. T. Wujrney. $1.50. 


Miss Wilton. 


A story of high aim and full of interest, by 
CORNELIA WARREN. $1.25. 
San Salvador. 


A story of life under ideal conditions, by 
Mary AGnrs TINCKER, author of ‘‘ Two Cor- 
onets,’’ etc. $1.25. 


Roger Hunt. 


A novel with a decided purpose, and a lofty 
one, by CxrLtia P. Wooury, author of 
“Rachel Armstrong” and ‘‘ A Girl Gradu- 
ate.’? $1.25. 


liss Bagg’s Secretary. 


A West Point Romance, by Cuara LovisE 
BurnuAM, author of ‘‘ The Mistress of Beech 
Knoll,” ‘* Young Maids and Old,” ete. $1.25. 


A First Family of Tasajara. 


By Bret Harte. $1.25. 


A Fellowe and His Wife. 


Delightfully told in a_ series of letters, 
by BuancHe Wititis Howarp, author of 


*Guenn,” ‘One Summer,” etc., and W1L- 
LIAM SHARP, author of ‘‘ Sospiri di Roma,”’ 
etc. $1.25. 


Colonel Starbottle’s Client, 
and Some Other People. 


Nine inimitable short stories, by Bret 
Harte. $1.25. 


A Day at Laguerre’s and 
Other Days. 


Nine delightful sketches and stories. By F. 
Horxinson SmiruH, author of ‘‘ Colonel Car- 
ter of Cartersville,’ ‘‘ A White Umbrella in 
Mexico.” $1.25. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS.—New subscribers 
sending $500 for a subscription to the REVIEW for 1893, before 
January 1, 1893, will receive also the numbers for October, November 
and December, 1892—containing the latest articles by MR. GLAD- 
STONE, MR. BLAINE and MR. BALFOUR. 


IN THE . 


North American Review 


YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND 
THE RIGHT TOPICS, 


BY THE RIGHT MEN, 
AT THE RIGHT TIME. 


is are always those which are uppermost in the public mind—in 

The Topics religion, morals, polities, science, literature, business, finance, 

industrial economy, social and municipal affairs, etc.—in short, 

all subjects on which Americans require and desire to be informed. No MAGAZINE FOL- 

LOWS SO CLOSELY FROM MONTH TO MONTH THE COURSE OF PUBLIC INTEREST. All 
subjects are treated of impartially on both sides. 

z to the Revirw are the men and women to whom 

The Contributors the world looks for the most authoritative statements 

on the subjects of the day. No other periodical 

can point to such a succession of distinguished writers. The list is a roll of the people 

who are making the history, controlling the affairs and leading the opinion of the age, 

such as Mr. Gladstone, the Prime Minister of England; Mr. Blaine; Signor Crispi, Ex- 

Prime Minister of Italy; Baron Hirsch; H. R. H., the Count of Paris; Cardinal Gibbons, 


Bishops Potter, Doane, Mallalieu, Foss, etc. 


i when these subjects are treated of by these contributors is the 

The Time very time when the subjects are in the public mind—not a month 

or two after people have ceased to think of them. The promptness 

with which the Review furnishes its readers with the most authoritative mformation 
upon the topics ‘of the day is one of its most valuable features. 


COMMENTS OF THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PRESS. 


“No other magazine in the world so fully and fairly 
presents the opinions of the leading writers and think- 
ers on all questions of public interest as the NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW.”—Boston Journal. 


“The NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW is ahead of any 
other magazine this country has seen in the importance 
of the topics it discusses and the eminence of its con- 
tributors.”’— Albany Argus. 


“The REVIEW constantly offers to the public a pro- 
gramme of writers and essays that excite the reader and 
gratify the intellectual appetite. In this respect there 
is no other magazine that approaches it.”,—New York Sun. 


“The NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW needs but to be 
mentioned to be pEveen Itis one of the most powerful 
publications of the century, and without doubt one of 
the ablest.”—Kansas City Gazette. 


“ What are the editors of our monthlies thinking of to 
allow the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW to ‘draw’ all 
the most interesting people upon the most interesting 
questions? ’”’— The Daily Chronicle, London, Eng. 


“The conductors of our reviews must be careful or 
they will find the ground cut from under their feet by 
their more go-ahead transatlantic rival, the NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW.”—Bath Herald, England. 


_“ The old steady-going character of the English month- 
lies has changed, but it is not yet equal to that of the 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, which is becoming increas- 
ingly pope? in this country.”—Kidderminster Shuttle, 

ngland. 


“The NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW was started before 
the memory of living man, and it is still regarded as an 
oracle.”—The Queen, London, Eng. 


Published Monthly. 50 cents a copy: $5.00 a Year. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ° 


3 Hast 14th Street, New York. 


J. B. Lippincott Company’s Holiday Books. 


Lives of the Queens of England. 
New Edition. Printed from new plates. With 
portraits of the Queen and other illustra- 
tions. By Agnes SrrickLAND. Eight vol- 
umes. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $16.00. 


Tales from the Dramatists. 

By CuHarues Morris, author of ‘“‘ Half Hours 
with the Best American Authors,’’ etc. 
Four volumes. 16mo, illustrated, cloth, 
$4.00. 

Recent Rambles ; 

Or, In Touch with Nature. By CHARLES C. 
AxssottT, M.D., ‘author of ‘Days out of 
Doors,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $2.00. 


Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities. 


By Wiiu1am S. WatsH. Small 8vo, half mo- 
rocco, $3.50; three-quarters calf, $5.00. 


Tales from Ten Poets. 
By Harrison S. Morris, author of ‘In the 
Yule-Log Glow,” ete. Three volumes, 16mo, 
illustrated, cloth, $3.00. 


Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 
By J. E. Muppock. With twelve illustra- 
tions by Stanley L. Wood. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


The Dragon of Wantley. 

His Rise, His Voracity, and His Downfall. A 
Romance. By Owrn WistrerR. Fiity illus- 
trations by John Stewardson. 8vo, extra 
cloth, gilt top, $2.00. . 


Atlina, 


The Queen of the Floating Isle. By M. B. M. 


ToLAND, author of ‘‘ Eudora,” ete. Illus- 
trated, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 
JUVENILES. 
Bimbi. 
Stories for children. By ‘‘Ouma.” With il- 


lustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. 4to, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Uncle Bill’s Children. 
By Hetren Mirman, author of ‘* Little Ladies.” 
Illustrated, small 4to, cloth, $1.00. 


Axel Ebersen: 
The Graduate of Upsala. By A. LAuRIE, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Maurice Kerdic,” ““A Marvellous 
Conquest,’”’ etc. Profusely illustrated, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 
Boy’s Own Book 
Of Out-Door Games and Recreations. Ed- 
ited by G. A. Hutchinson. 300 illustrations. 
Small 4to, cloth, $1.75. ; j 


For sale by all booksellers or will be sent postpaid on receipt of the price. : 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY'S 


New Publications. 


THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. By ANTHONY 

* TROLLOPE. The Cathedral Edition, comprising: 
The Warden. The Small House at Allington. 
Dr. Thorne. Framly Parsonage. 
Barchester Towers. Last Chronicles of Barset. 


In all 13 vols. From new plates. 12mo, cloth, il- 
lustrated with photogravures from designs by 
C. R. Grant, $16.25. A large paper edition, limited 
to 250 copies, $32.50. 


r 5 
MY UNCLE AND MY CURE. From the French of 
JEAN DE-LA BRETE. 34 illustrations by Georges 
Janet. 8vo, paper, $1.75; cloth, $2.50; half levant, 
$5.00; full levant, $7.50. 


TREASURE BOOK OF CONSOLATION. 
MIN ORME, M.A. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PEG WOFFING- 
TON. By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. With 60 illus- 
trations from contemporary portraits and prints. 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $3.50. An edition on large 
paper, limited to 100 copies, with the illustrations 
on Japan paper. $5.00 net. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE STAAL-DE LAUNAY. 
From the French by CORA HAMILTON BELL. 41 
etchings by Ad. Lalauze. 2 vols., small 12mo, Hol- 
land paper, $10.00 net; Japan paper, $20.00 net. 


PRINCE SEREBRYANI. A Novel. By Count ALEXIS 
TOLSTOI. Translated from the Russian by Jere- 
miah Curtin. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


SHERBURNE HOUSE. A Novel. 
DouGuas. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. By RicHARD BrRINs- 
LEY SHERIDAN. Illustrated by Gregory with 5 
plates in color and 40 designs in black and white. 
1 vol., 8vo, $3.50. A large paper edition, limited to 
250 copies, $6.00 net. 


A SCAMPER TBROUGH SPAIN AND TANGIER. By 
MARGARET THOMAS. With many illustrations by 
the author. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


THE DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB. Ed- 
ited by BRANDER MATTHEWS. With 18 photo- 
gravure illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. Large 
paper edition, limited to 250 copies, $5.00 net. 


THE UNMARRIED WOMAN. By ELiIzA CHESTER. 
Author of “‘ Chats with Girls on Self-Culture,” ete. 
(In the Portia Series.) 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


ESSAYS IN LITERARY INTERPRETATION. By 
HAMILTON W. MABIE, Esq. Author of ‘My 
Study Fire,” ‘‘ Under the Trees and Elsewhere,” 
«Studies in Literature,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. By AUSTIN 
Dospson. With many illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.00. An edition on large paper, limited to 250 
copies, with the plates on Japan paper, $5.00 net. 


ALMOST FOURTEEN. A Book for Parents, and for 
Young People of Both Sexes Approaching Matu- 
rity. By Mortimer A. WARREN. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


By BenJa- 


By AMANDA M. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK. | 


‘ 


Monday 
Club 
Sermons. 


17th Series. 
Price $1.25. 


The International Lessons for 1893 treated ina 
peculiarly original and comprehensive manner. 
“ The International Lessons in perspective.” 
“This coterie of writers, by their simple yet 
cogent treatment of truth, aptly elevate the 
standard of preparation alike for general and 
for special Bible study.””— Christian Union. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK- 

ERS! Would you like to havea 
chimney for Santa Claus to come 
down and a charming Christmas dia- 
logue to go witn it, also appropriate 
exercises in which a fairy with magic 
wand epee chimney into presents 
for thechildren? Youcan have this, 
wiv candy boxes included, for the 
price you generally pay for boxes 
alone. Send 10 cents for full particu- 
lars to the inventors, SKIDMORE & 
CO., 85 JOHN 8T., NEw YORK. 
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Choice Gifts at Moderate Prices 


Vignette Series. 


The publishers have spared neither pains nor expense to 
render the volumes in this remarkable series the most beauti- 
Sul editions in existence of the works selected for publication. 


Poems of Robert Browning. 
His own selections. Llustrated by THOMAS Mc- 
ILVAINE. 
Poems of Mrs. Browning. 


Ulustrated by FREDERICK ©. GoRDON, 


Aurora Leigh. 


Illustrated by FREDERICK C. GORDON. This volume 
includes a few other of Mrs. Browning’s poems besides 
“Aurora Leigh,” and, with the preceding volume of the 
Series, forms her complete works. These yolumes can be 
had boxed together in cloth, half calf or half levant. 
They come separately in all the more expensive bindings 
referred to below. 


Lady of the Lake. 


Illustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON. Mr. Gleeson 
visited Scotland for the purpose of making these illus- 
trations, and his drawings have the value of great accu- 
racy as well as artistic merit. 

For a list of the standard works 
in this popular series send for 
LOGUE. 

Each is a remarkably beautiful 12mo volume, most 
profusely illustrated by new half-tone engravings after 
original designs made especially for the work. Many of 
the illustrations are full page, and the remainder are of 
various sizes and odd shapes and are set in the text in 
the French style, with wide margins. ‘ Orchid” or 
cloth binding, $1.50. 

For a full description of choice bindings, varying from 
$3.00 to $5.00, and for a list of the volumes in this series 
that are offered in sets, iu the orchid or a beautiful red 
and white binding. send for DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


Cameo Series. 
Concerning Cats. 


A book of poems with the cat_as a subject, by many 
authors, selected by GRAHAM R. TOMSON. With nu- 
merous illustrations by Arthur Tomson. Thomas Gray, 
Cowper, John Gay, Matthew Prior, Heine and Edmund 
eee are among the authors represented in the collec- 
ion. 


A Chapter from the Greek Anthology. 
By RICHARD GARNETT. 


The authors represented include Plato, Sophocles, 
Lucian, Lucillius and many other leading Greek writers. 
Each 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, of peculiarly elongated shape 
and in an odd binding, $1.50; édition de luxe, on Japan 
paper, £5.00. Only twelve copies of each book in this 
beautiful edition were published for the American mar- 


ket, 
Bismarck Intime. 


By A FELLOW STUDENT. 


Translated from the German by HENRY HAYWARD. 
This work does not aim to present a study of Bismarck 
as a Statesman, but it depicts the “man himself.” 12mo, 
red and black cloth, $1.00. 


New Volumes by Popular Poets. 
Rings and Love-Knots. 
Bake SAMUEL MINTURN PECK, author of “Cap and 
ells. 
Some of Mr. Peck’s epee verses have appeared 


in the magazines, but many of them are published now 
for the first time. fs 


reviously published 
ESCRIPTIVE CATA- 


| Barnes. 


Wordsworth’s Grave and Other Poems. | 
By WILLIAM WATSON. 
Each of these works can be had in the cloth or orehid 


binding at $1.00, or in more expensive bindings at from 
2.00 to 83.00,” ® e 


Poems by Dobson, Locker and 
Praed. 


A collection of some of the most beautiful poems of 
Dobson, Locker and Praed, illustrated by fagsimilées of 
water-color designs by MAUD HUMPHREY, ith numer- 
ous vignette illustrations by various artists. 

ee? 4to, gilt top, cloth, or in an illuminated binding, 


Suk, attractively stamped with gold, in a box, $3.50. 


The Bunny Stories. 


By JOHN H. JEWETT. 


A collection of the famous Bunny Stories, which 
achieved such a wide popularity, when originally pub- 
lished in St. Nicholas. With 66 illustrations by Culmer 


1 vol., 4to, in a beautiful and unique binding; cloth, 
with a frame inclosing a white panel on which appears 
the figure of Father Bunny wearing a coat of bright 
color, $1.75. 


Fairy Tales. 


1. Maud Humphrey’s Book of Fairy Tales. 


A most attractive work, full of unique features and 
unquestionably one of the most beautiful books of the 
kind ever published. With 24 color plates. 


Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $2.50. 


2. Favorite Fairy Tales. 


This book is made up of selections from “Maud Hum- 
hey Book of Fairy Tales,’ and contains 13 colored 
plates. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $1.25. 


Masterpieces by Fra Angelico. 


Containing six exact reproductions, in smaller size, of 
the works of FRa ANGELICO. Highly finished, with 
backgrounds in burnished gold bronze. The pictures 
reproduced are: Madonna della Stella, Gloria in Excel- 
sis, Jubilate Deo, Cantata Domino, Te Deum Laudamus 
and Laudate Dominum. 


Large 4to, cloth, $2.50. 
Life’s Fairy Tales. 


By J. A. MITOHELL, editor of Life and author of “ The 
Last American.” 

A series of eleven fairy tales, full of the quaint humor 
that marks Mr. Mitchell’s writings. With numerous 
illustrations by Gibson, Johnson, Attwood and others. 

16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Calendars and Novelties. 


The finest line of Calendars ever offered. Forty-five 
varieties to choose from, ranging in prices from 15 cents 
to $3.00. Also a choice line of Christmas and Birthday 
Cards, Photograph Frames. Penwipers and Cardeases. 
Send for DESORIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


Art Department. 

Exquisite facsimiles of new water-color sketches by 
MaupD HUMPHREY. Also examples of the work of 
Francis Day, H. W. McVickar, J. M. Barnsley, Perey 
and Leon Moran, Walter Palmer and other well-known 
artists. , 


Send for DESORIPTIVE CATALOGUE. On receipt of ten cents, TWO COLORED PLATES and a CATALOGUE 
of advertised price, any publication will be sent to any address (at 
oston Congregationalist. 


will be sent to any address. 


On receipt 
the publisher’s expense). 


Mention the 


f 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 29 w. esp srreer, y. v. crry. 


When you write, please mention the Boston Congregationalist. 


Tit 


LAKESLEE | ESSONS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND BIBLE CLASSES. 


Interested teachers are invited to send for free samples. 


Ca 


! 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 


21 


Bromfield Street, 


Boston. 
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AMERICA: Our National Hymn and Other Patriotic Poems. By 8. F. SMITH, 
DD. Square 8vo, bound in the national colors, with emblems, gilt edges, $2.50. 
Contains sketch of the author. The only authorized edition. 


_.No more beautiful or appropriate gift book for a Columbian Christmas than this 
grand old hymn, which is enshrined in every American heart. The volume is 
beautifully bound. 


LEADERS OF THOUGHT IN THE MODERN CHURCH. By 
REUEN THOMAS, D.D. 12mo, $1.00. 


Character studies of Edwards, Channing, Chalmers, Maurice, Newman, Robert- 
son, Swedenborg and Bushnell. 


“ The author’s treatment is exceedingly good, fair, fresh, incisive and vigorous.” 
—Vhe Occident. 


CHRIST HIMSELF. By 
white and gold, $1.25. 


ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D. 12mo, holiday 


“We have seen few recent books with such a richness, such a fragrance of 
meaning.”’— Presbyterian. 


SONGS OF FAITH, HOPE AND LOVE. Compiled by ROSE PORTER. 
16mo, white and gold, illustrated, 75 cents. 


Dainty poems, drawing lessons of faith, hope and love from the songs of the 
pirds. Among the poets represented are Bunyan, Wordsworth, Whittier and Charles 
Kingsley. It is a book to comfort, to gladden, to inspire. 


WHITE SAILS. Stories in Verse for Lads and Lassies. 
TON NASON. byo, elegantly illustrated and bound, $1.50. 


By EMMA HUNTING- 


“ Children will be pleased with the jollity, good sense and tinge of romance of 
the verses.”—Literary World. 


LIFE OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. By W. SLOANE KEN- 
NEDY. New and enlarged edition brought down to date. 12mo, illustrated with 
portrait frontispiece and other cuts, $1.50, net. 


A thoughtful and attractive biography of the dead poet, with much data of per- 
sonal interest not before published. 


LAMB’S ESSAYS. A Biographical Study. Selected andannotated by ELIZA- 
BETH DEERING HANSCOM. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


“Phe book is a charming introduction to the reading and study of Charles Lamb, 
and is of value to every student of English literature.”—Journal and Messenger. 


A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG. By CHARLES LAMB. A sep- 
arate issue of this humorous masterpiece, illustrated with twelve unique and 
amusing designs by L. J. Bridgman. Small quarto, $1.00. 


sPARE MINUTE SERIES. Thirteen volumes. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. each; 


holiday style, $1.50. 
Wise, brilliant, epigram matic selections from such famous and popular writers 


as Ruskin, Macdonald, Maurice, Smiles, Kingsley, Gladstone, Beecher, Robertson, 
ete. 


'HE POT OF GOLD. By Mary E. Wilkins. 
12mo, beautifully illustrated and bound, $1.50. 


Ten of these charming stories are in a fanciful vein and full of 
quaint conceits and delicious humor. Nothing could be more amus- 
* ing than ‘The Christmas Masquerade,” “ Dill,” “The Pumpkin 
Giant,” etc. Others, like ‘Deacon Thomas Wales’s Will,” etc., give 
realistic pictures of old‘New England. 


FIVE LITTLE FINGER STORIES. A Book for Children. By Lucy 


HAMILTON WARNER. 4to, $1.25. 


A most unique and attractive book for the little folks. Each finger tells its own 
tory, while the illustrations are quaint and ingenious. 


Numerous other beautiful and entertaining books for all ages and classes. 


THE POET’S YEAR. Edited by OscarR Fay ADAMS. Oblong 4to.: One 
hundred and fifty illustrations. Gold cloth, $6.00; morocco, $10.00. 
The choicest poems on nature in all her varying moods, from the older poets and 


those of today; exquisitely illustrated, printed and bound. The book is really a 
poetical library and charming picture gallery in itself. 


;LIVER CROMWELL. By Rev. Georce H. 


CLARK, D.D. 12mo, $1.25. 


“ More and more is the character of Cromwell a matter of study 
and interest among thoughtful men. A study like Dr. Clark’s will be 
received with general and deep interest.”—Aer. E. LE. Hale, D. D. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. The Story of his Life, written in his letters. Edited 
by JOHN DENNIS. 12mo, $2.25. 
Both Southey’s literary and social environment are pictured in this valuable 


and interesting book, which gives the outline portrait of a great and good man. It 
is especially rich in reminiscences of contemporaries. 


U. S.; CURIOUS FACTS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
By MALCOLM TOWNSEND. 8vo, cloth, $1.50; paper, 75 cents. Five hundred 
pages, with model indexes, maps, ete., and a valuable bibliography. 


A regular encyclopedia of valuable information, historical, geographical, com- 
per and phenomenal, the very things you want to know and can’t tell where to 
ook for. 


FAR WEST SKETCHES. By JESSIE BENTON FREMONT. 12mo, $1.00. 


Graphic descriptions of the heroic, tragic and humorous features of Western 
pioneer life. 


«“ Valuable because they fix on canvas pictures that will never be seen again in 
the world’s history.”—Book Buyer. 


O RIGHT ON, GIRLS. 
HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS. 


12mo, $1.00 each. 


Annie H. Ryder’s delightful books for girls, on matters of health, 
habits, the higher education, etc. 


“ Sweet, fresh, bright, true and strong all the way through.”— 


Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER. By HERBERT D. WARD. 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.25. The American “ Tom Brown at Rugby.” 


“ One of the noblest conceptions of schoolboy life that has yet been created in 
American literature.’’—/ndependent. 


THE “PEPPERS” SERIES. 
illustrated, $1.50 each. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 3 vols., 12mo, fully 


«“ The Pepper children, whom Margaret Sidney’s genius has endeared to so many 
readers, constitute a type of the best of New England families.”—Portland Transcript. 


SWANHILDE AND FAIRY LURE. Translated by CARRIE N. Hor- 
WITz. 12mo, $1.50 each. Two volumes of fascinating German, Swedish and 
Arabian fairy tales, adapted to Ameri¢an readers. Illustrated’ by dainty text 
cuts done in sepia, by L. J. Bridgman. 


BUUND VOLUMES of the Lothrop Magazines for 1892. WIDE AWAKE, 
cloth, $2.00. THE PANSY, cloth, $1.75; boards, $1.25, BABYLAND, Cloth, $1.00; 
poards, 75 cents. OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, cloth, $1.75; boards, $1.25, 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


A REAL CHRISTMAS WIDE AWAKE. 


ITS LEADING FEATURES. 


3 CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


3 CHRISTMAS POEMS. 


The Lothrop Magazines. 


“ Beyond all question at the head of period- 
ical literature for the young.” 


BABYLAND. 


Gay jingles, sweet little stories, dainty pie- 


MR. VAN GELT’S CASE, 


By W. 0. STODDARD, 
Has Dickens’s genuine Christmas 


A MARVELOUS 


CHRISTMAS CAROL, | 


By THERON Brown. 


| tures. 50 cents a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


For little beginners in reading. Beautifully 
illustrated. $1.00 a year. 


M 2T SIDNEY’ i 
flavor. ARGARET roa S Quaint Ode THE PANSY. 
A CHILD’S CHRISTMAS DISCOVERER OF PLUM PUDDING. Edited by ‘“‘ Pansy,’’ the most popular writer 
IN FRANCE. > A ballad by R. MACDONALD ALDEN, for young people. Especially adapted for 
HOW LAJLA FOUND readers of eight to fifteen; for Sundays and 
THE CHRIST CHILD. week days. $1.00 a year. 


GRANDMA'S PAPER CUPIDS 


WIDE AWAKE. 


TH REE Ww. 0. STODDARD’S REVOLUTIONARY STORY. 
NE i J Morty ELLIOT SEAWELL’S 
SERIALS, THEODORE JENNESS’S INDIAN STORY. 
Now ready, Nov. 22. 20 cents. Sent, postpaid, by 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, sae ital 


The best magazine for the older young people. 
The best authors and artists contribute to 
its pages. 100 pages a month. $2.40 a year. 


Send 15 cents for samples of the four, or 5 
cents for any one, to 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


? 


NAVAL STORY. 


BOSTON. 


ef 
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News from the Churches 


THE HOME MISSIONARY RALLY IN 
BOSTON. 


Last Sunday the chiefs and a number of the 
associate officers of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety descended on Boston for a home mission- 
ary rally and occupied the pulpits of most of 
the important Congregational, churches both 
morning and evening. The Old South, Park 
Street, Union, Shawmut, Second Dorchester 
and a number of other churches were roused 
to new enthusiasm for home missions by Sec- 
retaries Clark, Kincaid, Choate and Coit, Su- 
perintendents Grassie and Parker, Dr. J. G. 
Roberts of Brooklyn, Dr. C. H. Richards of 
Philadelphia, Messrs. Puddefoot, Shelton, 
(Pres.) R. A. Beard and others who know 
thoroughly the great home missionary field. 

At the Ministers’ Meeting in Pilgrim Hall 
last Monday morning the subject was renewed 
in brief, bright speeches by the preachers of 
the previous day. Secretary J. B. Clark 
pointed out the steady growth of the work. 
The estimates sent in by the superintend- 
ents were three years ago $70,000, two years 
ago $100,000 and last year $120,000 beyond 
the receipts. Home missions are not pau- 
perizing the people. Ten years ago the con- 
tributions to the society from home mis- 
sionary States were $40,000; last year from 
the same States $85,000. The society is not 
guilty of needless multiplication of churches. 
Last year 2,100 fields were aided and in two- 
thirds of them there are no other Protestant 
churches, while in five-sixths of the remainder, 
where there are other denominations, the Con- 
gregationalists were first on the ground. Su- 
perintendent Grassie of Wisconsin empha- 
sized this last statement, saying that in that 
State in nine years the society has organized 
fifty churches, thirty-five of them in fields 
where there are no others. Six of the rest 
were for foreigners in places where there were 
no other ¢hurches .for those of the same lan- 
guage. The other nine were in places where 
there were more than three thousand people. 

Secretary Kincaid believed that there is an 
impending change of front on the part of all 
our home missionary agencies. The great 
field of the Home Missionary Society for the 
next twenty years will-be among the foreign 
population. The great binding obligation is 
on us to give to them the gospel. It will be 
slow work and require large expenditure. It 
will have a foreign missionary flavor. We 
must enter on it prepared to wait for results 
till God shall give us the fruit of our labors. 

Secretary Choate followed with impressions 
of a recent trip to the Pacific coast, then Rev. 
J. H. Parker reported for the new Territory 
of Oklahoma, Rev. F. T. Rouse spoke of his 
missidnary laborsin Northern Wisconsin, Rey. 
L. F. Berry of Chattanooga represented the 
Southern field and Messrs. Shelton and Pudde- 
foot closed the meeting in the characteristic 
style of these field secretaries, who are after 
money for a great work and will have it. 


PIONEER WORK IN MICHIGAN. 

The Upper Peninsular region is not less 
unique in its population than in its mineral 
resources and machinery used in the mines. 
Nine-tenths of the adults are foreigners but 
they are of an excellent quality. Scotch, 
English, Finnish and Austrian are the pre- 
dominating nationalities. The first Austrian 
church built in the United States is at Calu- 
met. Here also is found a large Methodist 
church composed entirely-of Cornish min- 
ers. The Congregational churches of Calu- 
met, Red Jacket, Hancock and Lake Linden 
have largely an English and Scotch member- 
ship as well as a first-class New England ele- 
ment. The staying quality of the people is 
encouraging for Christian workers. Many of 
the church members have resided here for 
from ten to thirty years. . 

The Finlanders are in sufficient numbers 
to have four churches and two newspapers in 
Calumet alone. The postmaster of these 
20,000 intelligent people is a Finn. In the 
recent Columbian Day celebrations the for- 
eigners were enthusiastic and the Italians took 
the lead. Let it be noted that one of the Finn- 
ish newspapers is aggressively a temperance 


paper, that several leaders in temperance 
work are Finns and that the Sunday closing 
ordinance was secured at the suggestion and 
under the Jeadership of Finns. 

Religious activity is by no means far behind 
the zeal of business men. The wise action 
of the Michigan Congregational Association 
in placing a general missionary, Rey. C. F. 
Van Auken, in charge of the Upper Peninsula 
and backing up the work with $3,500 has 
given new courage to the churches and pas- 
tors. The church in Hancock more than 
trebled its usual contribution to home mis- 
sions and others are increasing their gifts 
largely. Our people now have new zeal to 
bear their share of the burdens of evangeliz- 
ing this very needy and promising field. One 
community of 2,000 souls has been found where 
there were no religious services of any kind, 
not even a Sunday school. A Sunday school 
has been begun and preaching services will 
soon follow. A Scandinavian village of seme 
hundreds has been found without religious 
services. A Congregational church has been 
organized recently and a house of worship 
built in a railroad village where previously 
there had been only the monthly visits of a 
religious blacksmith and where the people had 
never had a minister to attend their funerals. 
The C. 8. S. and P. S. has done well to place a 
missionary in this Upper Peninsula, Mr. C. E. 
Elliott, and the H. M. S. ought to increase 
the amount of its help. 

It was a privilege to attend at Hancock, 
where Rev. G. Y. Washburn is pastor, the re- 
cent autumn session of the Lake Superior Con- 
gregational Conference. In the ability of the 
ministers, in the number of college bred lay- 
men participating, in the intelligence and ac- 
tivity of the women and in the interest of the 
sessions from start to finish this conference 
took a high rank. The School of Mines at 
Houghton, the complicated machinery and the 
vast business interests here draw hither a 
large number of highly trained men many of 
whom are Christians. Among these are Pro- 
fessor Curtis and Dr. Niles of Calumet, Dea- 
con Coggin of Lake Linden, Professors A. L. 
Lane and Horace B. Patton of the School of 
Mines. The latter is a son of the beloved late 
Dr. William Patton. If properly sustained for 
a short time an enlarging future lies before the 
Congregational work on the Upper Peninsula 
in which all our churches will rejoice. 

M. W. M. 


FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 

On a recent evening a thousand persons 
gathered in the old Bijou Theater, San Fran- 
cisco, to inaugurate the Christian Union Mis- 
sion. This enterprise was suggested by Mr. 
Mills, and ever since the close of his work the 
board of directors had been preparing to start 
it. Mr. T. D. Roberts of Boston and several 
of the local workers addressed the throng. 
Evangelistic services have been held every 
evening, with Mr. C. N. Crittenton and Mr. 
Roberts as leaders, and their hearts have been 
made glad by the number attending and by the 
interest manifested. As yet the building is 
not in thorough repair, but workers are busy 
and ere long the spiritual features are to be 
supplemented by the industrial. The conse- 
crated brother from the Industrial Home in 
Boston is urged to remain as permanent super- 
intendent of this work, but the drawings of 
Boston are too strong and by the new year he 
expects to depart. 

Those permitted to be present at the council 
called by the First Church to recognize Rev. 
C.O. Brown, D. D., as pastor regarded it as a 
privilege. Nearly all who were invited came. 
Many, too, not members of the couficil were 
there. The statement of the candidate was 
clear, decided upon the fundamentals, yet 
showed him ready to accept any new light 
breaking forth from the Word of God. Differ- 
ing in opinion as the members of the council 
did, there were no divisive questions and 
all were ready to extend the hand of fellow- 
ship and gladly bid both pastor and people 
Godspeed in the great work before them. 
This was done in the evening. After an hour 
or two at the tables, so bountifully supplied 
by the ladies, where ‘brotherly love con- 
tinued,”’ adjournment to the auditorium found 


a good number assembled to hear Professor 
Nash’s able sermon and say ‘‘amen”’ to the 
words of fellowship and counsel given by 
brethren of neighboring churches. 


Disappointing as was the departure of: Su- 
perintendent Wiard, who goes to Illinois, we 
are beginning to see the bright side of our loss 
in the choice by our local home missionary 
committee of Rev. J. K. Harrison of Santa 
Rosa as his successor. Since 1888 he has been 
faithfully laboring in one of our youngest 
churches. Leading his people in the erection 
of a fine edifice, endearing himself by his pul- 
pit ministrations and pastoral thoughtfulness, 
it will be with great reluctance that the church 
will yield to the pressure about to be brought 
to bear upon it. The work necessarily re- 
tarded since the withdrawal of Mr. Wiard will 
be pushed vigorously forward. 

As an aid to this our recent association raised 
$2,000 or more for evangelistic efforts. Al- 
ready one worker, Rev. R. W. Purdue, for- 
merly of Illinois, is on the field. Beginning 
at Antioch, some fifty miles east of San 
Francisco, he finds the pastor and his faithful 
few co-operating with him. Fortunately the 
weather is propitious. The early rains have | 
laid the dust, the bright warm days give fine 
opportunity for visiting the families, while the 
good roads and pleasant evenings leave. the 
country people less excuse for absenting them- 
selves. OccIDENT. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

The audiences at the new Mt. Vernon Church are 
large, new members are identifying themselves with 
the congregation, the prayer meetings are well at- 
tended and the outlook is promising in all respects. 
Dr. Herrick is to preach on Sunday morning, Dec. 4, 
a sermon in memory of the late Deacon Andrew 
Cushing, for fifty years a member of the church 
and long beloved and honored in connection with 
the work of city missions in Boston. 

Rey. D. N. Beach, with other ministers and lay- 
men, is putting in some effective strokes for no 
license in Cambridge. The Cambridge Tribune pays 
him a high compliment by saying that “he can 
bring together men in unity of purpose on this ques- 
tion of no license who are by temperament, ecclesi- 
astical training, nationality and environing influ- 
ences, strangers to each other.” 

Berkeley Temple, through its Young Men’s Insti- 
tute, did its part toward making Thanksgiving a 
bright day for the many young men and women 
who make it their church home. A substantial din- 
ner was served.to a hundred persons. Rey. C. A. 
Dickinson is in frequent demand for addresses;on 
the institutional church. He spoke recently on: the 
subject before the Montreal Congregationa] Club. 

The theme of the Boston Congregational Club last 
Monday evening was Echoes trom the Convention 
of Christian Workers. Brief addresses were made 
by Rev. Drs. Plumb, Foster, Horr and Little, Messrs. 
Pomeroy, Lovett, Putnam, Williams and others. 
One gentleman present, a visitor from the West, 
was heard to remark, ‘‘I shall not despair of Boston 
after hearing such earnest, spiritual addresses as 
these.” Forefathers’ Night comes Dec. 21; addresses 
are expected from Rey. E. Winchester Donald, the 
new rector of Trinity Church, Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Lieutenant-Governor Haile. 


Massachusetts. 

At the November meeting of the Essex Congrega- 
tional Club, Nov. 21, Rey. Israel Ainsworth read an 
essay on the Attitude of the Church toward For- 
eigners, which was followed by a free discussion of 
the subject. 

At the meeting of the Newton Congregational 
Club, Noy. 21, Rev. W. E. Griffis, D. D., spoke on the 
subject, Among Men, Books and Churches in Hol- 
land and England.—Rev. D. L. Furber, D.D., 
senior pastor of the church in Newton Center, 
preached, Nov. 20, in observance of the forty-fifth 
anniversary of his pastorate over that church. 

At the last meeting of the North Bristol Congrega- 
tional Club Rey. S. V. Cole read an essay on The 
Place of Art in the Kingdom of God. The club has 
made some changes in its rules and methods with a 
view to increasing the interest and the membership. 

Hope Church, Worcester, dedicated its new house 
of worship last Sunday. The church was fairly 
crowded out of its old chapel and has moved it 
back, building a larger house on the front, the two 
being so connected that they can be used as one au- 
dience-room. Rev. E. W. Phillips has found great 
success in the work, twenty-four having been added 
to the membership in the last year. A pleasant 
feature was the call by the pastor for $1,000 to be 
raised at the time, which was given, with several 
hundred more.—A harvest musical festival was 
presented at Pilgrim Church Sunday evening, in- 
cluding Dr. Garrett’s impressive harvest cantata. 
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St. John’s Church (colored), Springfield, was dedi- 
eated Noy. 20. The sermon was by Rev. W. A. 
Lynch of Newark, N.J. 

Maine. 

The Williston Church, Portland, has added a 
Boys’ Brigade to its Junior Endeavor work. A 
cadet in the high school has it in charge. The 
Thanksgiving morning prayer meeting held an- 
nually since the organization of the church is 
one of the most delightful and profitable sery- 
ices in the entire year.——The union Thanks- 
giving service was held in the Second Parish 
Church. The liberal denominations share in this 
service, the preacher this year being Rev. J. C. 
Perkins, pastor of the First Unitarian Church.— 
Rey. J. L. Jenkins, D.D., recently of Pittsfield, 
Mass., is supplying regularly at State Street Church. 
——Dr. and Mrs. J. G. Merrill give annually an af- 
ternoon and evening reception to their people at the 
parsonage on the day following Thanksgiving. 

The Evangelical Union of Sunday School Superin- 
tendents in Portland is doing much for the schools 
by united efforts and aggressive methods.——The 
women of Monmouth have invested $2,000 in a par- 
sonage. 

Rey. E. R. Smith is noticing progress at Temple, 
one of the Andover Band points. A new hymn-book 
with responsive readings has been introduced; a 
barn 74 x 30, in two compartments, where horses 
and teams can be driven in, has been built; a social 
circle has been formed and a series of socials are 
now being given under its auspices. With the re- 
newed courage of the people Mr. Smith hopes for 
distinctively spiritual results. 

A union service was held on Thanksgiving Day at 
Bangor in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Addresses were 
made by four of the city pastors and the music was 
led by the seminary chorus choir. The new Y. M. 
C. A. building is now entirely free from debt and 
has over $3,000 in fund for permanent investment. 
The association is doing much for morals and reli- 
gion under the efficient lead of Secretary Jordan. 

General Missionary G. C. Wilson is to be in the 
western part of the State for a time and is now at 
Stowe and Chatham, where the young women sent 
out by the woman’s auxiliary will labor for a few 
weeks. 

A series of popular Sunday evening lectures has 
been arranged by Rey. C. H. Cutler of the First 
Church, Bangor. An orchestra of eight pieces will 
furnish selections during the first twenty-five min- 
utes. Following this there will be a praise service 
of twenty minutes accompanied by the orchestra. 
The address will occupy the next twenty minutes. 
These meetings began Nov. 27 and will probably 
continue through the winter. 

New Hampshire. 

The church in Milford observed its 104th anniver- 
sary Noy. 18. A dinner was held in the chapel, after 
which remarks were made by the pastor, Rev. H. P. 
Peck, and members of the church. Through the 
efforts of Deacon Abel Crosby a debt of $1,300 has 
been removed.—tThe church in Winchester is to 
have an organ costing $1,500. 


Rhode Island. 

At the Ministers’ Meeting, Nov. 21, Rev. J. W. Col- 
well read a paper upon the Ministerial Grumbler. 

It is with regret that the United Church in New- 
port parts with Rev. F. F. Emerson. Aside from 
his efficient work for his people his influence for 
good through the channels of philanthropic work 
and in all public relations has been marked. 

Connecticut. 

The New Haven Monday Ministers’ Meeting has 
adopted a recommendation looking to the deepen- 
ing of interest among the men of the city in the 
churches. These topics are proposed for pulpit 
themes on successive Sundays beginning Noy. 27: 
The Christian Family and Its Foes, Substitutes for 
Church Life Among Men, Manhood’s Opportunities 
in the Church and the Revival of the Sense of Broth- 
erhood in the Church._—The churches joined in a 
union Thanksgiving service in the First Church, 
with a sermon by Rey. W. J. Mutch. 

The church in North Haven has issued a carefully 
prepared manual which contains a history of the 
church since its founding in 1718.—The Second 
Church, Fair Haven, has paid off its debt of $4,500. 

A revival has taken place in Meriden. It began in 
October when Rev. Asher Anderson of the First 
Church influenced his people to pray and work for 
the unconverted. He secured the union of the neigh- 
boring churches in a series of special meetings, 
under the direction of Dr. Munhall, who succeeded 
in two or three weeks in arousing great numbers of 
indifferent men. Over 600 coyenant cards were 
signed and the interest continues since Dr. Mun- 
hall’s departure. 

At the earnest request of an overwhelming major- 
ity of the Wallingford church Rey. C. H. Dickinson 
has withdrawn for the present his resignation and 
willremain until next May. His pastorate has been 
marked by noticeable signs of material and spiritual 

' growth and brought the church into closer relations 
with the community. 


The church in Clinton observed its 225th anniver- 
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sary, Noy. 20, the pastor, Rev. T. A. Emerson, preach- 
ing. In the evening a praise service was held. 

An all day fellowship meeting was held, Nov. 16, 
in South Killingly, at which the topics discussed 
were: How Can We Make This Meeting of Practical 
Value to the Parishes Here Represented? The Mis- 
sion of the Church in Molding the Life of a Com- 


munity; How Can We Best Enforce upon Christians + 


a Sense of Personal Responsibility? Jesus Christ— 
Our Example, Our Inspiration, Our Life. These 
were followed by five minute remarks on personal 
experience in Christian work and a service of prayer 
and experience. 

Rev. F. D. Sargent, pastor of the church in Put- 
nam, has organized a company, shares being taken 
at $5 each, for the purpose of building a gymna- 
sium containing a reading-room and other rooms 
for the use of the young people. 

A series of union Sunday evening services has 
been arranged by the churches of Middletown, the 
first of which was held Nov. 20, at which President 
C. D. Hartranft of Hartford Seminary delivered an 
address upon Athanasius. 

The church building in Franklin has been repaired 
extensively, its appearance and convenience being 
greatly improved._—The women of the church in 
Groton have raised over $500 to refurnish their 
house of worship. 

Dr. T. K. Noble of the First Church, Norwalk, 
gave, Nov. 20, the first of a series of Sunday even- 
ing talks to young women. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New Jersey. 

Pilgrim Mission Chapel, the mission of the church 
in Montclair, Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., pastor, was 
dedicated Nov. 20. This chapelis free to those who 
will use it. It will be carried on under the auspices of 
the Congregational church but will be non-sectarian. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

The Congregational Club of Cleveland and vicin- 
ity met Nov. 21 and discussed The Self-supporting 
Church, with an opening address on The End De- 
sired. Four of the younger ministerial members of 
the club, who have had conspicuous success in 
solving the problem with city and country churches, 
made strong addresses, giving expert testimony out 
of their own experience as to Ways of Reaching 
Self-support, subdividing the subject as follows: 
The Money Way, The Evangelistic Way, The Parish 
Way and The Pulpit Way. The topic and the prac- 
tical method of treating it proved to be of unusual 
interest and profit.—— Arrangements have been 
made to have the Cleveland laymen who attended 
the recent City Missions Conference in Chicago 
visit several of the stronger city churches and re- 
port their impressions of the conference. 

Rev. S. P. Dunlap of the First Church, Spring- 
field, has just preached a timely and suggestive ser- 
mon on the mission and fruits of Christian news- 
papers in the home. The Congregationalist, its 
Michigan namesake, the Central Congregationalist, 
the Advance and the Golden Rule were posted in 
the rear of the platform where all could see them. 
A member of the church was named as the agent 
for all the papers.——The Lagonda Avenue Church, 
Rey. Ralph Albertson, pastor, having built a hand- 
some annex and put in a vocalion at a cost of $1,200, 
will now build another annex, to include Sunday 
school room, social rooms, gymnasium, kitchen and 
parsonage, on the lot in rear of the present edifice. 
The “institution” is to be kept open every day in 
the week for the benefit of the men in the ten large 
factories, one of the’ employing a thousand per- 
sons, in the immediate vicinity. 

Ailinois. 

Rev. David Beaton, pastor of the Lincoln Park 
Church, is to give a series of Sunday evening lec- 
tures especially for young people this winter. 
Among the subjects are these: No Taxation With- 
out Representation: Martin Luther, John Knox; 
Political Supremacy of the People: Oliver Cromwell, 
George Washington; Modern Revivals of Religion: 
Charles G. Finney, Dwight L. Moody; Political 
Emancipation of Women: Susan B. Anthony, Julia 
Ward Howe. 

Rey. J. D. McCord recently held special meetings 
with the church in Lacon, Rey. A. F. Marsh, pastor. 
The interest is continued and twelve eae with 
the church at the last communion. 

A church was organized in Oglesby, Nov. 19, with 
thirty-eight members, the only church in the vil- 
lage, which has a population of 700. The church is 
made up of Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists and a goodly number united on 
confession of their faith. The church has a Society 
of Christian Endeayor numbering fifty-six, a Sab- 
bath school of 100 and the weekly prayer meeting 
has averaged 100 for the past two years. The pas- 
tors in La Salle have supplied preaching for years. 

Michigan. 

Rey. D. F. Bradley of Grand Rapids has been kept 
out of his pulpit for three Sabbaths on account of 
an attack of diphtheria, having contracted the dis- 
ease from his little daughter, who died Nov. 12. 

Rey. R. M. Higgins, formerly of Calumet, has 


charge of a pew mission in Grand Rapids which 
starts with a Sunday school of 125 and an evening 
service of 150. Mr. Higgins preaches Sunday morn- 
ings at Grandville.—Rev. Dr. W.H. Davis, pastor of 
the First Church, Detroit, is preaching a series of 
sermons on the public school system. 


THE WEST. 
Towa. 

Six months ago Rev. W. R. Griffith became pastor 
of the church in Williamsburg, an old Welsh church 
which was fast losing strength. He began to preach 
in English on Sunday evenings, organized English 
classes in the Sunday school and started young peo- 
ple’s meetings. Now the congregation is doubled 
and the attendance at Sunday school is trebled. 
Fifty-three have joined the church on confession. 
A large and expensive parsonage has been built. 
The church people entered it unexpectedly, Nov. 22 
and presented the pastor and his wife with bed- 
room and parlor furniture, pictures, dining-room 
chairs and ended with a supper prepared by the 
ladies. 

The little home missionary church at Lake View, 
Rev. R. L. McCord, pastor, dedicated a house of 
worship Nov. 20. The building is 28 x 40 and cost 
with lot and furnishings about $2,000. At the 
morning service Rev. C. H. Taintor of the C.C. B.S. 
preached, Secretary T. O. Douglass led in the work 
of clearing off the $400 debt upon the building and 
the pastor offered the dedicatory prayer. The Build- 
ing Society assisted the church to the amount of 
$400. 

“ Showers of blessings ” have fallen upon the Sum- 
mit Church of Dubuque. The church was organ- 
ized with eleven members just two yearsago. When 
last June Rev. Mandus Barrett became pastor it 
numbered forty-four. He began at once to work for 
arevival. The revival spirit soon began to appear. 
In October Evangelist Peter Bilhorn was called to 
assist in special meetings. Asa result of the evan- 
gelistic labors of pastor, evangelist and people sixty- 
six persons united with the church ona recent Sab- 
bath, fifty-two by confession. Those reached by the 
special effort were principally the parents of the 
Sunday school scholars and members of the adult 
classes. When this church was organized many 
doubted the wisdom of the movement. 


The Jast communion service at Nashua, Rey. A. H. 


Sedgwick, pastor, was made a consecration meeting ~ 


in which nearly every member present took some 
part. The pastor considers this of special benefit to 
those who are not able to attend the midweek prayer 
meeting or the Endeavor service. 

Minnesota. 

A Ministers’ Club has been organized within the 
bounds of the Winona Conference. Rey. L. L. West 
is president. Two meetings will be held each year 
in addition to those held in connection with the reg- 
ular meeting of conference. 

Pilgrim, Church, Minneapolis, coltrane Nov. 20, 
the thirtieth anniversary of the founding of the Sun- 
day school, with appropriate addresses and other 
exercises.—Pacifie Church, St. Paul, is making a 
vigorous canvass of that portion of the city to in- 
crease its congregations and Sunday school. The 
new pastor, Rev. E. A. Steiner, is putting new life 
into all branches of the work.—Plymouth Chureh 
is making a similar canvass, 

A council met at Hutchinson where difficulties 
had arisen between the church and its pastor, Rey. 
Francis Wrigley. The council expressed confidence 
in Mr. Wrigley and gave him commendation, recom- 
mending that he remain six months longer and then 
that he seek a new field of labor. 

The Congregational Club met at Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis, Nov. 28, and discussed the opening of 
the World’s Fair on Sunday with addresses from 
prominent laymen. Prof. W.S. Pattee, dean of the 
law school of the State University, spoke in favor of 
the opening on Sunday and R. D. Russell, Esq., city 
attorney of Minneapolis, against the opening. 

Kansas. 

A Topeka Congregational Club has been formed 
since it was not possible for Topeka to be fully rep~ 
resented in the Kansas City Club. President Peter 
McVicar of Washburn College is president of the 
club.— Rey. C. M. Sheldon of the Central Church 
is giving his people a series of discourses in the 
form of a story, a chapter being delivered each week. 

Nebraska. 

The Lincoln Congregational Club met Nov. 21. It 
was Whittier Night. Rey. G. W. Crofts spoke of 
Whittier’s religious and spiritual life, closing with 
a brief poem. Rev.S. W. Butler spoke of Whittier’s 
anti-slavery views and selections from his poems 
were recited. The annual meeting on Forefathers’ 
Day will be omitted on account of special revival 
meetings conducted by Rey. J. W. Chapman, D.D. 

The church in Fairmont hada delightful time cele- 
brating its twentieth anniversary, Nov. 19-21. It 
was organized with seventeen members. In all 301 
members have been received, of whom 132 remain. 
Only one of the charter members is left. The pres- 
ent pastor, Rey. A. A. Cressman, is the ninth of those 
serving the church during the twenty years. The 


services consisted of exercises by the pastor’s train-. | 


ing class, addresses, a historical sketch, a home mis- 
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sionary survey anda Bible reading, followed by the 
roll-call. 

The little church in Spencer is struggling heroic- 
ally to complete its house of worship before winter 
compels a cessation of work. All material for the 
house has to be hauled thirty-five miles from the 
nearest railroad station. It is the first Protestant 
house of worship in the county. 

North Dakota. 

A series of helpful fellowship meetings has been 
held in the churches at Hankinson, Nov. 15, Dexter 
Noy. 16, and Forman, Noy. 17, conducted by Supt. 
H. C. Simmons assisted by Supt. E. H. Stickney and 
the pastors of the Wahpeton Conference. The 
meetings resulted in great blessing to the churches. 

Colorado. 

Rey. J. B. Gregg, pastor of the First Church, Col- 
orado Springs, is preaching a series of evening ser- 
mons for young women on the Young Woman at 
Home, at Work, at Her Books, in Society, in 
Church, Charity and Citizenship. 

A Plymouth Club has been formed in the interests 
of Plymouth Church, Denver. It will meet every 
two weeks and its purpose is ‘‘to afford a center for 
social and literary life ; to promote mutual acquaint- 
ance and to provide an-evening of combined instruc- 
tion and entertainment.’’ 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

Dr. J. C. Holbrook spoke at the Monday Club, San 
Francisco, Noy. 20, on Reminiscences of an Octo- 
genarian.mRey. E. S. Williams and wife are at 
Pacific Grove, the latter finding the mild climate 
helpful in restoring health. Mr. Williams recently 
gave an interesting account of his trip around the 
world to the Monday Club. 

Oregon. 

A farewell meeting was held in the Forest Grove 
Church, Oct. 27, in honor of Rey. and Mrs. J. E. 
Walker who sailed for China, Nov. 15, to enter on 
a third term of service at Foochow and Shaowu. 
Mr. Walkeris ason of the late Rev. Elkanah Walker, 
who came from Massachusetts across the plains to 
Oregon in 1838 with his wife as missionaries to the 
Indians. He has beena member of the Forest Grove 
Church thirty-three years and was ordained as a 
minister twenty years ago, immediately after which 


he went to South China. He returned to America ° 


for the third time about a year ago and since then 
has been visiting old friends in different sections of 
the country and speaking in behalf of missions. He 
Jeaves a daughter at school in Oberlin. On the 
evening before sailing a reception was given Mr. 
and Mrs. Walker in Tacoma, Wn. 

Sixty-two members have been added to the church 
at Forest Grove during the last year—a net gain of 
fifty-four. The benevolences amounted to $400. As 
an evidence of the esteem in which the pastor, Rey. 
Alonzo Rogers, is held, the church voted an increase 
in his salary of $150 per year. 

A branch of the Portland First Church was organ- 
ized at Sunnyside, three miles east of the parent 
church, about three months ago with twenty mem- 
bers. At the last communion ten new members were 
received on confession. A ladies’ aid society and 
Y.P.S. C. E. have been organized and a good Sun- 
day school of seventy members is maintained. Sun- 
nyside is one of the most beautiful and thrifty of 
Portiand’s suburbs and the church there has promise 
of good support because it is first on the field and 
there is no other organization nearer than one and a 
half miles.—Rey. M. A. Dougherty, pastor of Plym- 
outh Church, has established a Sunday svhool teach- 
ers’ Bible class in the Y. M.C. A. rooms. It is held 
every Saturday afternoon and is attended by a large 
number of the teachers of the city. 

W ashington. 

The members of the First Church of Tacoma gave 
a reception, Nov. 17, to Mr. and Mrs. George R. An- 
drus, the occasion being their golden wedding. 
Deacon Andrus was born in Southington, Ct.,and for 
many years was a citizen of Berlin in the same State. 
For more than a dozen years he was Sunday sc? ool 
superintendent for Eastern Washington, and his 
zeal and success as a house to house worker have 
rarely been equaled. 

A church of eleven members was organized in 
Lowell, Rev. T. G. Lewis, pastor. It starts off with 
a Sunday school of fifty enrolled, a Y.P.S.C.E., 
a Ladies’ Aid Society and all lines of missionary 
work are recognized. If any individual or churches 
would like to send a communion set to this new 
church Rey. A. Judson Bailey, superintendent, 323 
Blanchard Street, Seattle, will be glad to give fur- 
ther particulars. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


ARNEY, J. W., declines call to Crookston, Minn., and 
accepts call to Lake Odessa, Mich. 

BLEN RN, William T., of Strong City, Kan., to Junc- 
tion City. Accepts. 

CRATHERN, Charles F., of Mason, N. H., to First Par 

®@ish Ch., Charlestown, Mass. 

DENISON, Robert C., of the last class in Andover Sem- 
inary, to Hartford, Vt. 

DEW. Y, Harry P., declines call to State Street Ch., 
Portland, Me. 

EMERY, John C.. of Brooklyn, N. Y., to Waverly Ch., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ENGLISH, William F., formerly missionary under the 
A. B.C. F. M., to East Windsor, Ct. Accepts. 

FOWLER, Olin L., of Edmonds, Wn., to MacMillin and 
Rhoads Lake. 

HADDEN, Archibald, of Minneapolis, Minn., to First 
Ch., Muskegon, Mich. Accepts. 

HEALD, Josiah H., of Trinidad, Col., to Nogales, Ariz. 


Accepts. 
HINES, P. H., of Dodge, Neb., to Wisner. n 
HUESTIS, Charles H., accepts call to Exeter, Neb. 


RR Reset aati A., of Memphis, Tenn., to Knoxville. 

ecepts. 

LEICHLITER, Albert M., of Larchwood, Io., to Peter- 
sonand Talmage. Declines. 

LEWIS, Thomas G., to Lowell, Wn. Accepts. 

McCORKLE, Sherman, of Allegheny, Pa., to New Cas- 
tle, Col. Accepts. 

MCKNIGHT, Harry C., of North Guilford, Ct., to Sher- 
man. Accepts. 

MILLS, Charles L., of Goodland, Kan.,to Mayflower Ch., 
Wichita. Accepts. 

NUTTING, John D., declines call to Breckenridge and 
Hamilton, Mo., and accepts call to new work in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

PIKE, Ezra B., of Exeter, N. H., to Morris, Ct. Accepts. 

QUAYLE, Thomas R., of Marion, Ind., to Pres. church, 
Rouen. Accepts. 

ROGERS, Enoch E., of Excelsior, Minn., to Groveland. 

SCHOPPE, W. Gleason, withdraws acceptance of call to 
or Ch., Biddeford, Me., and accepts call to Helena, 
Mont. 

BcuppeEs Doremus, accepts call to East Ch., Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 

SHEAR, Charles B., accepts call to Second Ch., Marietta, 
Lawrence and Stanleyville, O. 

STINSON, William C., accepts call to Plymouth Ch., 
Providence, R. I. 

STRATTON, Lemuel N., of Waukegon, I1l., to Pecaton- 
ica. Accepts. 

SUTHERLAND, John M., of Leonidas, Mich., to Lamont 
and Kastmanville. Accepts. 

TAYLOR, David F., of Pescadero, Cal., to Sausalito. Ac- 


cepts. 
WILLEY, Elmer E., of Church of the Redeemer, St. 
Louis, Mo., to Sterling, Kan. Declines. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BROWN, Charles O., i. Nov. 15, First Ch., San Francisco, 
Cal. Sermon by Prof. C. S. Nash; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs, F. B. Pullan, H. M. Tenney, J. C. Holbrook, 
D. D., and W. D. Williams, D. D. 

DEMAREST, Stephen D., 0. p. Nov. 18, Prescott, Ariz. 
Sermon by Rey. T. C. Hunt; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. A. B. Cristy and E. L. Hood. 

HITCHCOCK, Lyman P., 0. p. Nov, 22, Ellington, Ct. 
Sermon by Prof. C. S. Béardslee. 

LOBA, J. F., 7. Nov. 15, Evanston, Ill. Sermon by Rey. 
FE. W. Gunsaulus, D. D.; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
F, W. Fisk, D. D., C. L. Morgan, H. N. Hoyt, D. D., and 
N. D. Hills, D. D. 

PARSONS, Julius, 7. Nov. 17, Prentice, Wis. Sermon by 
Rev. T. G. Grassie; other parts by Rev. Messrs. W. L. 
Bray, H. R. Vaughan, Alexander Thompson and E. P. 
Wheeler. 

SLEEPER, William W., 7. Nov. 22, Second Ch., Beloit, 
Wis. Sermon by Prof. Graham ae Sik D.D.; other 
parte ey Rev. Messrs. Joseph Collie, D. D., Cyrus Ham- 

in, D. D., J. H. Selden. and J. J. Blaisdell, D. D. 


Resignations. 
BACON, Joseph F., Second Ch., Oakland, Cal. 
een, John, Green Mountain, Io., withdraws resig- 
nation. 
CURTIS, William C., The Dalles, Ore. 
DAVY, James J., Gardner, N. D., to give his whole time 
to Rose amen: 
DOW, William W., Lebanon Center, Me. 
HIBBARD, Frederick J., Argusville, N. D. 
HUNTER, William C., Sanborn, N. D. 
JONES, Richard M., Beaver Creek, Ore. 
LISTON, Robert T., Nogales, Ariz. 
LUCAS, Oramel W., Oregon City, Ore. 
SMITH, Henry H., Wheatland; Mich. 
SPERRY, Willard G., Manchester, N. H., to become 
resident of Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 
STEVENSON, William C., McCook, Neb. 


Dismissions. 
pee, Forrest F., United Ch., Newport, R. I., Noy. 


Churches Organized. 


LOWELL, Wn., Nov. 18. Eleven members. 

OGLESBY, Il., Nov. 19. Thirty-eight members. 

SUNNYSIDE, Ore. Twenty members. 

Miscellaneous. 

FISKE, Daniel T., senior pastor of the Belleville Ch., 
Newburyport, Mass., fell last week in his garden and 
broke his leg. 

FORBUSH, William B., and wife, of Wantagh, N. Y., 
were visited, Nov. 22, by their parishioners, who left 
any substantial gifts. 

HUNTER, William C., and family of Sanborn, N. D., 
have received from the women of Holyoke, Mass.,a 
supply of garments suitable for the cold frontier win- 
ter. 

KELSEY, Francis D., and wife, of Helena, Mont., were 
visited last week by the public school teachers of the 

city and presented with a beautiful silver tea set. 

MAY, ieee G.,is supplying the church in North Berke- 

ey, Cal. 

NESBIT, David K., pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Peoria, Il., was stricken with heart failure 
this summer and has not been able to preach since 
August. The church has, on accepting his resigna- 
tion, voted him unanimously a half-year’s salary—$750. 

SHIPMAN, Frank L., assistant pastor of the First Ch., 
Hartford, Ct., will close bis work there Dec. 1, and soon 
go to Oxford, Eng., for further study. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

New Britain was the gathering place for Connecti- 
cut Sunday school workers Noy. 15-17, 600 delegates 
being inattendance. Among the themes considered 
were: Graded Sunday Schools, Training Schools for 
Christian Workers, Work for Young Men snd Boys 
and the Home Department. There are now in the 
State 153 such departments connected with churches. 

The ninth annual convention of the Y. M. C. Asso- 
ciations of the Pacific Northwest, embracing Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho and British Columbia, was 
held at Tacoma, Wn., recently. This convention 
overlooks an area of 588,000 square miles with 950,000 
inhabitants, 150,000 of whom are youngmen, Thirty- 
two Associations were represented by 134 delegates ; 
twenty of these are local, ten college and railroad. 
The work is managed by a carefully chosen execu- 
tive committee ol wenty-one, which meets quarterly 
in each one of the our districts into which the ter- 
ritory is divided. The chairman is Mr. Edward C. 
Frost, who was connected with the Y. M. C. A. work 
in Bangor, Me., a few yeas ago. 


THE SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE. 
These cheering words are the utterance of 
Rey. Alexander Whyte,D.D. We quote from 
the British Weekly : 


David was ‘able to say in his old age that 
he fed the flock of God in Israel according 
to the integrity of his heart and guided them 
by the skillfulness of his hands. But what 
years and years of shortcoming and failure 
in private and in public life lie behind that 
fine word integrity, as also what stumbles 
and what blunders behind that other fine 
word skillfulness. But, then, how a lightest 
touch of a preacher’s own dear bought ex- 
perience skillfully let fall brightens up an 
obscure Scripture. How it sends a thrill 
through a prayer. How it wings an arrow 
to the conscience. How it sheds abroad 
balm upon the heart. Letno minister, then, 
lose heart when he is sent back to the school 
of experience. He knows it in theory that 
tribulation worketh patience and patience 
experience, but it is not theory but experi- 
ence that makes a minister after God’s own 
heart. I sometimes wish that I may live to 
see a chair of experimental religion set up 
in all of our colleges. 


Ne 


One journal surrenders itself absolutely 
and unreservedly to be acaterer for the low- 
est tastes and a medium for expression of 
the most unworthy sentiments. This news- 
paper, it is painful to admit, makes more 
money than any other. Another goes far 
enough in catering to popular tastes to give 
it a solid foundation of revenue on which to 
make a stand against temptation to go far- 
ther. It compromises with its tastes and 
scruples in one place that it may afford to 
live up to them in another. It is as virtu- 
ous as it can be and make a living, and is 
only as vicious as it must be to escape death 
by public neglect and slow starvation.— Port- 
land Oregonian. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


KELSEY—MILLER—In Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 22, 
Rey. Henry H. Kelsey, of the Fourth Church, Hart- 
ford, Ct., and Alice Watson Miller. : 

TIPTON—GIVEN—In Knoxville, Tenn., Nov. 22, by Rev. 
R. R. Sutherland, D. D., Jonathan Tipton and Mrs. 
Lula D. A. Given, all of Knoxville. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Hach 
additional lune ten cents, counting eight words io a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


HAR T—In New Haven, Ct., Nov. 25, Rebecca Fiske, wife 
of Rev. Dr. Burdett Hart. She was president emeritus 
of the New Haven Branch of the Woman’s Board and 
active in many benevolent andmissionary enterprises. 

STONE—In Lowell, at the Old Ladies’ Home, Noy. 22, 
Mrs. Edith Z. Patch, widow of Gregory Stone of Lin- 
coln, aged 84 yrs. 

TAYLOR—In Grafton, Nov. 19, Deacon Reuben Taylor, 
formerly of New Ipswich, N. H. 

THURSTON—In Bangor, Me., Nov. 23, Hon. Samuel D. 
Thurston, aged 70 yrs. He was a deacon in Hammond 
Street Church nearly twenty years, teacher and super- 
intendent in the Sunday school and held city offices, 
among them that of mayor. 

WILLIAMS—In San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 10, Mary, wife 
of Rey. Aaron Williams, aged 76 yrs, 

WINTER—In Georgetown, Nov. 22, Mrs. Silena D. Win- 
ter, aged 87 yrs., 2 mos. 

WRIGHT—In Natick, Oct. 27, Deacon Willard A. Wright, 
aged 76 yrs., 6 mos; also, Nov. 1, his wife, Mrs. Lucy b. 
Wright, aged 74 yrs.,9 mos. Both were devoted Chris- 
tians, faithful servants of the Congregational churvh 
and lifelong readers of the Congregationalist. 


DEACON GEORGE H. APPLETON. 


The death of Deacon George H. Appleton of Haverhill, 
Mass., Nov. 8, removes from the North Church and from 
the Essex North Conference a devoted and _ efficient 
layman. At one time Deacon Appleton lived in Win- 
chester, Mass., but in 1882 he returned to Haverhill 
where as a citizenand an alderman he has won the con- 
fidenceandesteem of men. Asadeacon of the church, a 
superintendent of the Sunday school, a treasurer of tle 
society, a frequent delegate to councils and conferences, 
his fidelity, sound judgment and genial spirit will cause 
those who have labored with him to mourn his loss 
with a deep and tender affection. 


ees 


TOPICS AND READINGS. 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS. 


Dec. 4-10. GoD’s UNCHANGEABLENESS. Ps. 102: 24-27; 
Mal. 3:1-6; James 1:12-17. (See editorial article, page 537). 

Y.P.S.C.E. Dee. 11-17. In His Name. Acts 15: 20; 
Col. 3: 15-17. (See editorial article, page 551.) 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS, Dec. 4-10. 


S. Luke 15, W. Luke 7: 36-50, 

M. Matt. 5: 33-48, T. Ps.1030)) 

Tees Olle Ff. Ps. 107: 1-21. 
S, Isa. 63. 


TOPICS and READINGS trom “The Congregation- 
alist’? HANDBOOK FOR 1892; 100 copies $1.25, 
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WORK FOR RETIRED MINISTERS. 


A New England minister who has had a long 
and honored pastorate in one of the stronger 
ehurches has lately resigned, partly, we sup- 
pose, because he feels that some among his 
people desired a younger pastor. He is able, 
devout, modest. His labors have been fruit- 
ful. His brethren in the ministry value him 
as acounselor. His relations with his people 
are shown ina single sentence from his fare- 
well letter to them: ‘‘From one generation 
to another my relations have been so uniformly 
pleasant that memory fails to recall a quarrel, 
a ruffling of the waters, or even an unfriendly 
word spoken to me in all these years.”” He is 
not yet sixty years old and in other professions 
would be regarded as still in his prime. He 
puts some questions to us which young men 
considering the claims ofthe ministry on them 
cannot help thinking of and which the churches 
would do wellto ponder. He says: 

Have you not some one who will write 
another article on ‘‘ Decayed Ministers”’ and 
tell us how we set-aside men can yet be of 
some service to the churches? Why cannot 
the material be made available somehow and 
somewhere? No man could succeed in business 
with such a large waste ofremnants. Some of 
us are too closely tied by the aged ones to go 
and rough it in Dakota. The churches herea- 
bouts don’t want us and yet there is work left 
in us. What new forms of city, country, or 
sociological effort can we take up and help 
work out some new problems in church activi- 
ties? Has the vineyard anything for ministers 
to do when they are no longer wanted as 
preachers? ‘Why is this waste?” Can’t 
some one of your contributors take up the 
subject ? TpCene 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A CHURCH? 

(1) Can a body of Christians form a church 
without calling an ecclesiastical council to 
institute the church? (2) Is it proper for a 
Congregational church in regular standing to 
grant letters to a so-called church which has 
never been instituted or recognized by any 
ecclesiastical council and claims to be in- 
dependent of all denominations? If you will 
answer the above you will give me an under- 
standing of conditions which occasionally 
arise in my office as CHURCH CLERK. 

1. Certainly. Ifthe writer has been study- 
ing the International Sunday School Lessons 
in the book of the Acts for the last few months 
he must. have found the record of a large 
number of churches which were so formed. 
It is a cardinal principle of Congregationalism 
that a company of believers in Christ may any- 
where unite together by covenant to form a true 
church of Christ, independent of all outward 
control. But such a church comes into de- 
nominational fellowship with Congregational 
churches only through formal recognition by 
them, through a council or other equivalent 
body. 

2. Itis. The church which is asked to grant 
letters of recommendation must judge for 
itself whether or not the new organization is 
likely to promote the ends of a true church of 
Christ. But the facts that it has not been 
recognized by council and that it claims to 
be independent do not give a Congregational 
church any ground for refusing to grant letters 
to members desiring to join the new organiza- 
tion. The principle is exactly the same as 
would apply if requests should be received for 
letters to evangelical churches of other de- 
nominations. 


KINDNESS TO LONELY GIRLS. 


A recent article in the Congregationalist, en- 
titled The Lonely Girl in a Great City, touches 
a responsive chord born of my own experi- 
ences. I was a student in a Massachusetts 
city. For many months I attended a church 
of my own denomination. I joined a class in 
the Sunday schoo]. During the period of my 
stay no one called upon me except my Sunday 
school teacher and I never saw the inner sanc- 
tuary of even one home in that city. Later, 
in another city, an entire stranger, a business 
eall took me to a private house. It was a dull 
November day. My head ached; I was tired. 
That was ten years ago, but I recall as though 
it had happened yesterday the kindly bearing 
of the lady who presided over that home. She 
said: “ Wait a little before you go. I’m just 
making tea and I want my husband to meet 
you. He will soon be in.” I did wait and 
that day marked the beginning of a friendship 
that still holds. 
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More recently I have come to know inti- 
mately a home in a great city, a home where 
the invited guests most frequently are those 
who live in boarding houses—clerks, teachers, 
bookkeepers—who if they have homes in other 
cities or towns are able to go to them but sel- 
dom. These guests are notthose who go about 
with drooping mouths and misty eyes pro- 
claiming that they are hungry for interest, 
but they are people earning fair salaries, self- 
reliant and self-respecting, yet genuinely hun- 
gry for a little true home life. In this home 
that I have named there is the atmosphere 
which rests and comforts while it makes the 
guest feel that she is conferring a favor by her 
visit instead of receiving one. The host and 
hostess not only open the door but they say, 
*“Come in.”’ 

As I write of these Christlike entertainers 
I think how truly they illustrate the thought 
of Lowell: 

Not what we give but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and Me. 


A. E. H. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF CHRISTIAN UNITY. 

A Connecticut Congregational minister 
sends us the following query suggested by an 
incident which occurred last summer while he 
was on a journey to Alaska: 


What do you think of the Christian unity in 
a meeting we had in the saloon of the Queen 
in which an Episcopal bishop presided, the 
meeting was in behalf of the Presbyterian mis- 
sion at Fort Wrangell, a Congregationalist and 
Baptist spoke and the collection, to which a 
Jew was among the contributors, was taken 
up for the Presbyterian mission by the Baptist 
minister and another Episcopal bishop? 

H.C. W. 


THOSE NOVEMBER METEORS. 

Mr. Frank A. Hill of Cambridge, whose ar- 
ticle on meteors appeared in our columns Noy. 
10,in response to a question from a disap- 
pointed watcher for meteors, says: 


I watched for meteors in the early morning 
of Nov. 14 for about half an hour. There was 
a light drift of clouds, through whose breaks 
Leo could be seen a part.of the time. Two or 
three times this drift cleared fully away. I 
saw but three. Two of them were Leonids. 
One of them left a trail that persisted fora 
moment or two after the meteor itself had 
vanished. Any prediction about well-known 
groups of meteors is at the best approximate. 
In the first place, if the earth is at a particular 
place in a meteoric stream it will reach that 
place again, not in 365 days butin 365 days, 6 
hours, 9 minutes and 9 seconds. Again, the 
earth is spinning all the time it is passing 
through a stream. It may encounter the bulk 
of it by day instead of by night. Nobody 
knows how wide the stream is except in a 
very rough way, or how evenly or unevenly 
the meteors are distributed through it, except 
that once in thirty-three years an unusual 
throng is likely to be encountered, with in- 
ferior throngs the year before or the year 
after or both. Then, too, the dominant theory 
about the relation of meteors to comets repre- 
sents meteors as disintegrated comets or parts 


-of comets and as undergoing changes of dis- 


tribution along their vast highway. Then it 
is no serious reflection on human wisdom to 
assert that there are doubtless conditions 
affecting the number and pathway of the 
Leonids that haye not been fathomed and may 
never be even conjectured. Hereare elements 
of uncertainty and doubt enough to make any 
prediction about meteors, even about those so 
well known as the Leonids, a little uncertain. 
Nevertheless, on Nov. 13—“ within a day or 
two,’ as Professor Young says—the Leonids 
are due and have not been known to fail in 
recent times. 

No shower is due until 1899. The important 
point about the meteors of Nov. 13 is not their 
number so much as their well-defined charac- 
ter. Most meteors are haphazard things, ap- 
parently; there is no recognizable order or 
system about them. What their orbits and 
periods are, how many of them, if any, belong 
together, from what point_they radiate, if 
there is any radiation, nobody can tell. But 
among them are meteors that have certain 
things incommon. They issue from the same 
region, they appear at the same time of the 
year, they are of the same color, they furnish 
data for computations. Manysuch groups are 
known, and the Leonids make one of the best 
defined and at intervals the most brilliant 
of these groups. It becomes an amateur, how- 
ever, to be very modest in setting times when 
professionals hesitate to commit themselves, 
and the reader must not make the mistake of 
assuming that the number and the brilliancy 
of a group of meteors have any necessary con- 
nection with their fame. 


51,000 in Gold. 


or 


We Offer 


agents and to all our subscribers who will do 


to all who are willing to 
Serve as our church club 


a little work in behalf of the paper, in the 


scribers, 


Ist. $1,000 in Six Special Premiums, 
2d. A Commission for each new name. 


Ist—Premiums.—$1,000. 


a. For the largest number of new subseribers 
obtained before 15 March, 98, $500.00 
For the second largest number of new sub- 
scribers obtained before 15 March, $200.00 
For the third largest number of new sub- 
scribers obtained before 15 March, $100.00 


h. 


Cc. 


(To encourage effort in communities where are 
the smaller Congregational churches we offer three 
special premiums for the largest number of new 
subscribers obtained before 15 March, 1893, in pro-~ 
portion to church membership, as given in the 
Year-Book of 1852.} 


d. One premium for churches of 100 to 200 
WOM DERG «0:05 0.5 215 oe mjrislnpaioalevere i enenaee .8100.00 
e. One premium for churches of 50 to 100 mem- 
LY) 4 PERRO ES OIBCUBR GAGS a csc oi oder. &75.00 
f. One premium for churches of 25 to 50 mem- 
DOQS «1s dicisicocsk ia diet sinieve sn ul otahe eaten $25.00 


(Note club rates. 


2d—Com missions. rei pas 


1. Subscriptions may be taken at our lowest club 
rate of $2.00, provided not less than three new 
names are sent us or two new names and the 
renewal of the sender. There is no commis- 
sion on a club of three names. 

2. If four or more new names are secured a commis- 
sion of 50 cents will beallowed on each. In this 
ease send us $1.50 for each new subscription, 
retaining commission. As above stated this 
offer is good only until 15 March, 1893. 


Conditions. 


1. Each new name sent us must represent a bona fide 
new subscriber, pot a transfer from anaddress 
already on our list and not a gift. 

2. Competitors for the first three premiums need 
not confine their work to a single locality but a 
club of not less than three new subscribers 
must be sent from each post office in the list, 
which list must represent the efforts of a single 
individual or organization (as a church, ladies” 
society, Sunday school, local Y. P. 8. C. E., ete.). 

3. Premiums d. e. f. apply to lists of new subscribers 
from a single church community (usually one 
post office). 

4, Commissions are solely for the benefit of the per- 
son organizing the club. Full club rate must 
invariably be collected from the subscriber. 


Renewals. 


We appoint no agents to solicit renewals and pay no 
commission therefor, but old subscribers can avail 
themselves of the reduced rates as provided in our 
club terms. 


New Subscriptions 


Received after 1 Nov., 1892, will date from 1 Jan., 
1893, the paper being sent for the rest of 1892 free of 
charge. 


Sample Copies and Circulars 
Will be sent when requested, either to indiyidual 


addresses or in bulk, to be distributed as the persom 
ordering them may think wise. 


NOTE. These offers are made only to our subscribers 
and to church club agents, not to periodical agencies 
and newspaper dealers. 


TERMS: 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $3.00, STRICTLY IN ADVANCE, 
CLUB RATES. 

TWO, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, $5.06; 
THREE, including at least TWO NEW subscribers, 36.00; 
FIVE, including at least THREE NEW subscribers, 
$10.00; FIVE, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, 
$12.50; TEN, including at least TWO NEW subscribers, 
$20.00. * 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, W. L. GREENE & CQ. 

Proprietors, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


direction of organizing clubs of new sub-. 
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CALENDAR. 
National Prison Congress, Baltimore, Dec. 3-8. 
National University Extension Conference, Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 29, 30. 
ee 


Note. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
ure inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 4, 
10 A.M. Topic, Trial of Dr. Briggs from the ea ae 
of a Union Seminary Man. To be opened by Rev. L. B. 
Clark, D. D., of the Church of the ‘uritans, New York. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions, every Friday at lla. M. 

BosTON YOUNG WoMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
eeular meeting, Dec. 5, 11 A.M., Berkeley Street Build- 

ng. 


HAMPSHIRE EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Dec. 6, 10 
A.M, 


CHURCHES wishing to secure supplies, candidates, 
evangelists or missionaries may apply to the Evangelistic 
Association of New England, J. E. Gray, Secretary, 7 
‘Tremont Place, Boston. Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood. 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. ddress applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
: Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
Pe work, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
clmTY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, ‘The Rookery,” Chicago, Il. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. Mr. George M. Herrick, 
Field Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in- 
Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SocIETy.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Th. Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

ous literature. Rev. George M. Bo nton, D. D., Secre- 

ry; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary ; &. Law- 
rence Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, 
Boston. " 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; waieage office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, YM. 6. A. ae Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
paki Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

y- 


_ AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New, York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S ERIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 175 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; urnishes lozr }ivraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions to sustain its 
work are solicited, and remittances may be sent to B.°S. 
Snow, Correspondin Sh pee Room 22, Congrega- 
tional House. Contributions of second-hand clo hing, 
weekly papers and monthly magazines a!so solicite , 
and may be sent to the chapel, 175 Hanover Street. 

ev, ALEXANDER MCKENZ14, D.D., President. 
GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 
BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House. Boston. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, rot exceeding jive lines (elght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Kev. H. K. Craig is ready to supply pulpits during 
the winter when desired. Address, Falmouth, Mass. 


Clergyman, thirty-six, married, ten years city and 
country pastorates, having partial catarrhal deafness, 
would accept pastorate West, librarianship or represent 
Eastern newspaper. Good health. Preached 250 times 
last year. Orthodox. Regular ministerial standing. 
References, bonds if necessary. Pastor W., Box 399, 
Newport, N. HL 


Wanted, by a reliable woman, a situation as house- 
keeper for an aged lady or couple or to care for an in- 
eee 2 Address, Miss K., Room ll, 48 Winter Street, 
Boston. 


A PERSONAL TESTIMONY. 


It is one of the strongest guaranties of Eng- 
land’s power and hope that her greatest states- 
man can say such words as these: 


Faith in the Invisible—that is the great 
hope of the future; it is the mainstay of 
civilization, And by that I mean a living 
faith in a personal God. I do not hold with 
streams of tendency. After sixty years of 
public life I hold more strongly than ever 
this conviction, deepened and strengthened 
by long experience of the reality and the 
nearness and the personality of God. 


ee ee Se 


There is no true potency but that of help, nor 
true ambition but ambition to save.— Ruskin. 


CHANGING DISEASES.—In that delightful book, 
Rudder Grange, the husband of Pomona gives as 
his reason for not removing from a malarial neigh- 
borhood that it don’t do for a man at bis time of life 
to go about changing his diseases, and adding tnat 
there are diseases incident to almost every locality, 
and he likes a disease he is used to. 

Now, in case of malarial diseases, aside from the 
unwillingness of patients to “change diseases,” it 
is generally not convenient to change their resi- 
dences. If this were done in every case some of our 
most thriving communities would be depopulated. 

Nothing is left to do, therefore, but to fortify one’s 
self against malarial influences. For this purpose 
Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen has 
proved itself in the past twenty-three years the 
most efficient thing in the world. Witness a single 
letter among hundreds. 

“Drs. Starkey & Palen:—We are situated in the 
midst of one of the worst malarial regions, where 
microbes wait you at every breath and low typhus 
fevers and that dread enemy, la grippe, reign su- 
preme. Unfortunately, this winter, being out of 
Compound Oxygen, la grippe seized me in full 
force with its most excruciating sciatic pain, symp- 
toms of paralysis and all the discomforts of influ- 
enza.” 

“Immediately we requested a supply of Compound 
Oxygen and in three days after its reception I was 
bounding upward like a gazelle, grippe free, whilst 
many were dying in our neighboring towns and the 
country about us. Others dragged through weeks 
of suffering to be more dead than alive when pro- 
nounced out of danger by the physicians. ‘The first 
inhalation removed the sciatic pain, also paralytic 
Symptoms. Equipped witn a supply of Compound 
Oxygen I would not fear a trip through African 
Swamps or Indian jungles. Let me urge each vic- 
tim of any disease whatsoever to try it thoroughly. 
JENNIE M. HARRISON, Folsom’s Find, Near Buck- 
land, O.”’ 

Any person desiring to change disease for good 
health should write us a plain statement of their 
case, when, if possible, the way will be pointed out. 
The consultation is without charge. Address Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, or 
Chicago, San Francisco, New York and Toronto, Ont. 


Laceyville, O. 


Catarrh, Heart Failure, Pa- 
ralysis of the Throat 


“I Thank God and Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla for Perfect Health.’ 


“Gentlemen: For the benefit of suffering hu- 
manity I wish to state a few facts: For several 


ears I have suffered from catarrh and heart 
ailure, getting so bad I could not work and 


Could Scarcely Walk 


Thad a very bad spell of paralysis of the throat 
some time ago. My throat seemed closed and 
I could not swallow. The doctors said it 
was caused by heart failure, and gave medicine, 
which I took according to directions, but it did 
not seem to do me any good. My wife urged 
me to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, telling me of Mr. 
Joseph C. Smith, who had been 


At Death’s Door 


but was entirely cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


After talking with Mr. Smith, I concluded to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. When I had taken 
two bottles I felt very much better. I have 
continued taking it, and am now feeling excel- 
lent. I thank God, and 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and my wife for my restoration to perfect 
health.» HarvrEY HEED, Laceyville, O. 


HOOD’S PILLS do not purge, pain or gripe, 
but act promptly, easily and efficiently. 25c. 


To the people who intend to buy ® 


Watches as Christmas presents, 


Greeting ; 


Ask your jeweller to show you a Fahys 
Gold Filled watch case, and see if it is not 


as handsome as a solid gold one. 


He will 


tell you that it is just as durable, yes, 
and stronger, too. He will sell it to you for 
much less than the solid gold case and the 


one who receives the gift 
you for your 
wisdom in choosing, espec- 
lally *f you put the differ- 
ence in cost into another present. 


will thank 


ahys 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey, 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. 


electro-thermal and all hydropathic baths; 


Turkish, Roman, pine, salt, iron, sulphur, 


electricity in all its forms; massage. 


Open fireplaces, sun parlor, electric bells, electric lights in all public rooms, Alder- 
ney milk and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without treatment. 


Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The shipment of $600,000 gold from New 
York on Noy. 26 is a forcible reminder that 
Europe is still distrustful of our securities, 
does not require our merchandise and insists 
on calling home what is due her in gold. But 
if our exports of merchandise are falling be- 
hind those of a year ago, that is not the case 
with regard to imports ; imports creep up per- 
sistently and in the case of such articles as 
tea, coffee and sugar and other commodities 
not raised here only a general trade depression 
can be expected to produce any cessation of 
the imports. 

The outlook for a heavy export of gold dur- 
ing the winter months is not altogether clear. 
For one thing it is believed that within ashort 
time the prospect of a reduced tariff will 
postpone the importation of dry goods and 
other articles upon which lower duties may 
be expected. Again, the export movement of 
cotton is late but is regarded as likely to be 
heavier later in the season, while the move- 
ment of wheat, if not up to last year’s extraor- 
dinary proportions, will probably continue at 
a good average volume. On the other hand, 
while trade depression continues in England 
and prices are held high in this country, not 
much improvement in the foreign trade bal- 
ance can be looked for. 

Europe does not yet buy our stocks and 
bonds. Money is easy at the great European 
money centers, yet the great bankers do not 
encourage buying. From best accounts there 
seem to be some great weights about the necks 
of these international bankers forcing them 
to still husband their resources. Possibly the 
disquieting attitude of Russia, or rather ac- 
tion of Russia in calling home her gold re- 
serves hitherto placed with bankers and scat- 
tered all over Europe, or the effort of Austria 
to resume gold payments, may have to do with 
the present inertia of the great bankers. But 
more plausible is the explanation that the per- 
sistent dilution of our currency with inferior 
dollars is the real cause of this evident dis- 
trust of our securities. 

This country is still able to stand a heavy 
drain of gold. The New York banks and the 
national Treasury are in fair shape and the 
country seems willing to do its business by 
means of the inferior classes of currency. But, 
while gold is in international trade only one 
form of merchandise, it is still important that 
we keep our national stock of that merchan- 
dise up to a quantity which will enable us at 
any time to liquidate our debts without fric- 
tion. So long as it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment to increase its hoard of silver and allow 
its hoard of gold to shrink, so long will dis- 
trust of our financial position continue. 

In this connection the monetary conference 
at Brussels may yet do some good. At this 
writing the most hopeful event of the gather- 
ing is the intimation that Baron Rothschild, 
one of the English delegates, has a plan to 
submit having for its purpose the raising and 
steadying of the price of silver. By whatever 
means such an end can be accomplished, 
whether by international agreements for free 
coinage, or by international syndicate opera- 
tions, or by agreements to buy certain quanti- 
ties of the white metal for inferior coinage, the 
end itself is of importance which cannot .be 
overestimated. 

Domestic trade is of large volume, with no 
important changes in prices and with no ac- 
cumulations of merchandise. The pronuncia- 
mento of Hon. George F. Edmunds against 
trusts and trade combinations finds but a 
feeble response among business men. While 
distrusting the economic soundness of the 
principles underlying these combinations, 
business men nevertheless are resorting to 
them as a matter of necessity. And the belief 
is firm that these trusts will stand or fall on 
their economic value and not on the severity 
or tolerance of laws. It is impossible to pre- 
vent the aggregation of capital. 


H®& wouldn’t be late for breakfast if he knew you 
would give him the “FERRIS” DELICIOUS 
BACON. Insist that your grocer furnish it and not 
any “just-as-good”’ other. 
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Investing even 
Fifty Dollars 


requires care. No one 
wants to throw money 
away. We send, free, a 
little book which will 
make the matter clear. 


The Provident 
Trust Coser 
The Security Corporation 


1ST CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
6% GOLD BONDS. 


INTEREST PAYABLE MAY 1 AND 
NOVEMBER 1, DUE 1911. 


Coupon Bonds of $1,000 each, with privileges of 
Registration at the office of the Trustee, 

THE MANHATTAN TRUST CO. OF N.Y. 
Principal, Interest and Sinking Fund, Payable in 
Gold. 

LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


The properties of the Security Corporation are leased 
for the term of twenty years, to 
THE 


NATIONAL CORDAGE CO. 


for a sum sufficient to pay the interest on the entire 
issue of bonds and a yearly sinking fund, payable in 
semi-annual installments, to provide funds adequate 
to entirely extinguish this issue at maturity. Bonds 
purchased for the sinking fund are canceled. 


WE OFFER A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 
THESE BONDS FOR SALE AT A 
PRICE WHICH WILL NET IN- 

VESTOR 6 1-4 PER CENT. 


B. L. Smyth & Go., 


42 EXCHANCE PLACE, NEW YORK. 1 1) 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Paid up (in Cash)..............++-- $2,100,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits..........-- 1,017 ,653.25 
ARGOER oa) 6 aie ste Psie clo actin kitjelonn'plie wrieietb salto sia 17,131,407.06 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3{ to 6 per cent. 


Five Per Cent. GC oO i! D Debentures. 


Valuable Book about Investments sent on 
Application. 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St., AMSTERDAM, 
PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., BERLIN. 


Mass, Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Per Gent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


Dividends 


Authorized Capital - - - - - - #2,000,000 
Capital paid in - -- +--+ s+: = 1,300,000 
Surplus --* "- s.r "722 "2-8 100,000 


ORGANIZED LN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4} years. 
Paid Dividends of 7%, per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6%, p. a. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information. 
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WHAT 
WE OFFER 
INVESTORS; 


Ample security and good interest, with priy- 
ilege of withdrawing their money on short 
notice. 

Sinking Fund Mortgages our specialty. 
Home Savings and Loan Association of 
Minneapolis. 

Paid in Capital, $950,000. 

Over 3,000 Investors and no dissatisfied ones. 

For pamphlet. address 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


Manager Eastern Office 


533Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


$ e: 
) ~ Convertibie ST 
eonern ens ae anes leg pa 7 peje 
easure. cen’ 
Os with SINKING pu on. ppobind them. 


f all investments. Our forms are copy- 

righted, & Picture of the Security is attached and cer- 

ti ied 1.8 Hence you can see the investment and select 
it it intelligently Write THE NORT a 


MPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
INVESTMENT 


0 R EG 1) In the United States. 


Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city inthe 
United States in Ppropention to its size. Wholesale trade 
1891, 8138,127,000; Banking Capital, $15,846,363.00, Buildings 
now under éonstruction, $3,864,000. 00. ‘e have a plan 
for the employment of éapital in best investments in 
Oregon, in large and small amounts, cash or monthly in- 
stallments of 625 and upwards, absolutely safe and 

emarkably profitable. Send for fullinformation and 
Bankers: references. Eugene D. White & Co.. Portland, Ore 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE IT? 
100% You can surely dosoinONE YEARin the 
O new manufacturing district of St. Paul. 
ACR eREAT CHANCE for investors, large or small, 
‘or maps and full particulars, address, 
wm. bat BENNETT: 510 Chamber of Commerce, St.Paul, Minn. 
mp of many an Easterninvest- 
nT. or contains securities from 
our office. We handle only 
Safe Investments paying good rates of interest. 


and crouse. FF ALRHAVEN, tc: ” 


GAMWELL & WARNER, Investment Bankers: 


0) NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANE. 
Absolutely secure. Interest 

re) able semi-annually by draft on fee 

Yorx. Personal attention given to al) 


THE BEST FIELD FOR 


loans. Highest references. Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wasi 


UNDOUBTED SECURITY! . 

SATISFACTORY REFERENCES 
(6) The rapid growth of Tacomag makes 
great demand for money for developments. 
Borrowers can better afford to pay 10 per cent. than 
Eastern ones 5 per cent. Write us for Tnterestine 
illustrated RAE no matter whether you_wis. 
to invest or not. A. Knight, Tacoma, Wash. 


iNCINNAT os; FLL 


ie SoH, uses yw) 


SCHOOL. DE LL 
PR bai fy SLU RCH smontale. Prices and terms F 


“MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 
~ For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimaa 
and Peals, For more than hal? a centun! 
moted for superiority over all others, 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS ¢ ca: 


SORES meee METAL, (COPPER IN.) 
a for Price and Catal 
McSHANE SRELL FOUNDRY. Rolfe: ace, MD 


- Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Vepper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH 
Ki 


CARPETS. 


[px In Gonnection with our wholesale 
business we areaccustomed 

to sell CARPETS foruse 
6 in CHURCHES at man- 
fy \. ufacturers’ prices, We 
. slic Deal i} solicit correspondence, 


JOHN H. rT PRAY, SONS & 6O,, 


Wholesale and ined CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St,, so wSSsi*ss., Boston. 
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uXxury in Brass 


The ear is the road to the heart, and the 
heart is the road to happiness. With both 
ears, then, listen to a few Brass Bedstead 
arguments. 

Consider price. You think them expen- 
sive. So does half the purchasing world. 
But have you secured our prices? Is $19.50 
and upwards extravagant ? 

Consider beauty. There is only one thing 
that perpetually keeps its youth, and that 
is a Brass Bedstead. It cannot scratch, and, 
if lacquered, will not tarnish. It is miles 
ahead of every other bedstead in beauty. 

Consider durability; it lasts forever. Con- 
sider comfort; no dust or dirt; scrupulously 
clean always. Consider convenience; it is 
light, easily moved for ‘‘making up,’’ 
quickly taken apart and very compact for 
storage. 

Every possible argument is somehow a 
road to its purchase. 


Panes Furniture Co. 


48 CANAL ST.‘ 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Koom 8, Opposite 
Providence R. - Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a pbuilding preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


South Side Boston & 
Maine Depot. 


PLANS FOR THE 
HOLIDAY 


Are now in order. As usual 


we have arranged a very || 


attractive stock of useful 
goods suitable for Christmas 
and Souvenir Gifts, 


JEWELRY 


In Gold, Sterling Silver and 
Tortoise Shell. Our stock 
embraces all the Novelties 
of the Season, Knot Pins, 
Hearts, Bracelets, 
naments, Scarf Pins, &c. 


_|ART POTTERY 


Odd shapes and dainty bits 
of china in Royal Worcester, 
Carlsbad, Bonne, Crown Mi- 
Jano, Adderley and Doulton 
wares. 


LAMPS 


A carefully selected assort-| | 


ment, including many ele- 
gant patterns in silver and 
gold finish, Banquet, Table 
and Piano Lamps. A hand- 
some Banquet Lamp and 
shade complete for $5.00. 


PHOTO ALBUMS 


The largest and most com- 
plete assortment in Seal 
Morocco and Russia Leath- 
ers. Latest styles, lowest 
prices. See the Album we 
sell at $2.50. \ k 


ETCHINGS 


Water Colors, Photographs, 
Engrayings, appropriately 
framed or framed to order in 
our own shop from original 
designs and not found else- 
where. Look at the artists’ 
proof etchings framed in 
white and gold, size 18 x 27, 
for $5.00. 


EVERYTHING 


In the countless lines of|} 


Fancy Goods for which our 
store has been so long and 
so favorably known. 


Parker Bros, 
127 TREMONT STREET, 


Opp. Park Street. 


We classify “small lots” 


and sell them low 


to clean up stock. 


~ Abram French Company, 


eareain Tables--Now Ready, 


oy 91, 93 Franklin St. 


These tables are not run for profit, therefore 


you can find values far above prices charged. 


Hair Or- 
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In anticipation our | 
} usual very heavy Bie 


| trade we have largely in- 
| creased our ordinary stock 


Fine 
Oriental 
Rugs 


By speczal tmportations from 
the East. 


EHyen with so extensive an assort- 
ment as ours, however, from which to 


} make choice, there is, of course, a 
| distinct advantage in an early selection 


—in having ‘ first vice »” (A point for 


you.) 
Then, too, there are the crowds of 
later days to be avoided. (Another 


point for you.) 


Prices begin at 


$5.00 Each- 


they exd among the thou- 
sands; but the value goes 
along with every one of 
them. 


No holiday gift will satisfy the re- 
cipient more thoroughly, or for a longer 
time, than a good rug. 


Better come in éomorrow. 


You CANNOT know what there 
is in the market until you have 
inspected our stock. 


JohnH. Pray, Sons & Co. 


Carpets and Upholstery, 
658 Washington St., 


Opp. Boylston St. 
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CHADRON ACADEMY IN ASHES. 


Over two years ago Rey. F. L. Ferguson 
went from a large pastorate in the East to the 
new town of Chadron, Neb., to assume the 
double work of pastor and principal on about 
one-half the salary he was receiving before. 
He found only nine students; the building was 
unfinished and swamped with a heavy debt. 
Money must be had, and he put in several thou- 
sand dollars and became responsible for thou- 
sands more. Credit was restored and confi- 
dence secured. Then the students began to 
flock in. He bas gathered about him an effi- 
cient faculty, two of the lady teachers being 
graduates from Wellesley. 

The building, of brick and stone, was an im- 
posing structure of three stories. Last fall a 
powerful revival affected most of the students. 
Here the most exhaustive work fell to the 
principal. It was hard enough to preach on 
the Sabbath and teach through the week, but 
in addition to this he held special service 
every night for a month, and when reaching 
the point of almost utter exhaustion he went 
East and raised several thousand dollars to 
tide the enterprise over the crisis. This fall 
the work opened with unusual promise, about 
eighty students being in attendance, when in 
a short half-hour the building was in ruins. 

Sunday, Nov. 6, opened with a tornado and 
the terrible wind found a defect in the flue, 
and so swift was the destruction that many of 
the professors and students lost everything. 
The building cost $12,000, the library and 
furniture $2,000 more, and the insurance was 
$8,000, leaving a total loss of $6,000. Three 
thousand of this belonged to Mr. Ferguson. 

Such a sudden calamity coming to an enter- 
prise already embarrassed by debt was appall- 
ing, but amass meeting was called and, though 
the community were poorly prepared for the 
sacrifice, $5,000 were pledged. The professors 
agreed to stay, if necessary, for their board 
and clothing, and the students also agreed to 
remain. Doors were thrown open for the 
scholars. The hotel keeper (a Roman Catho- 
lic) said, “Ill furnish rooms for eight for a 
month free ot cost.’? One woman said, ‘‘Send 
ten students to my house.’’ Another called for 
a dozen. Promises of help came in by wire. 
The chancellor of the State University and 
Rey. Lewis Gregory of Lincoln headed gener- 
ous subscriptions and the Western field secre- 
tary of the A. C. and EK. S. took the field to 
raise funds. 


Chadron is most favorably located 300 miles | 
To the west is ( 


west of Gates and Yankton. 
Wyoming. Large parts of Dakota and Ne- 
braska are also tributary to it. It is eminently 
a Christian school doing a splendid work. It 
gathers scores of young people who are beyond 
the reach of church influence and brings them 
under the instruction of faithful teachers. In 
a short time two or three hundred students 
will be gathered. Its uplifting influence 
through all that region cannot be estimated. 
Boxes of clothing are needed for the students 
who were burned out, bedding is needed for 
new rooms and thousands of dollars for one 
of the best fields in the West. _ C. Snel. 


“I DOUBT.” 


It was at the monastery of St. Sulpice that 
Renan passed through the struggle which made 
the devout monka doubter. A fellow-student 
and intimate friend tells the story as follows. 
‘We quote from the London Chronicle: 


The night which preceded Renan’s leay- 
ing us forever I was lying asleep in my cell 
when a slight noise woke me. Roused sud- 
denly out of a deep sleep I sat up, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Renan, is that you? What is the mat- 
ter?’? Two words came to me through the 
darkness, ‘‘I doubt.’? Then he went out 
and the doorclosed on him. Impressed and 
much troubled by the incident, I remained 
awake a long time, perhaps two hours, and 
was just composing myself to sleep when 
again the door opened and I felt rather than 
saw Renan’s presence. ‘‘ Look here,’ I ex- 
claimed, rather sharply, ‘‘ what is it that 
troubles you? ’’? Once more I heard the ter- 
rible words, ‘‘ I doubt,’? and again he went 
silently out. The dawn had come, the light 
Was streaming into the room, I woke and 


saw my friend standing over me. Then he 
turned and vanished. An hour later I went 
into his cell, which showed every sign of a 
hasty departure. Across the feet of a small 
statue of the Blessed Virgin, which always 
stood on Renan’s table, was laid a piece of 
paper on which was inscribed the one word, 
“¢ Adieu.”’ 


For twenty years I have suifered with a severe 
bronchial cough, never lying down without a severe 
attack of the same. After much persuasion I was 
induced to try Adamson’s Balsam and its good 
effects for six months are certainly marvelous. 
Please use this truthful testimony for the advan- 
tage of all sufferers like myself. Mrs. WILLIAM J. 
ALDEN, Duxbury, Mass. 


FALSE Economy is practiced by people who buy 
inferior articles of food because cheaper than stand- 
ard goods. Infants are entitled to the best food 
obtainable. It is a fact that the Gail Borden ‘“ Hagle” 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant food. Your 
grocer and druggist keep it. 


Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 


Be willing to pay a little more, 


Pittsburgh. Gro, A. MACBETH Co. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BCSTORN. CHICAGO, 


ORGANS & PIANOS 
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PIANOS E 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 
BALTIMORE. WASHINGTON. NEW YORK. 
E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 

178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


[a 

Pe | 
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9 fe enemies 


@= Our targe 24.page 
Catalogue, profuse. 
wiy illustrated, full 
Sof inxormation on 
& & the proper construc- 
ation of Pianos and 
Organs. Weshipon 
test trial, ask no 
cash in advance.sell 
on instalments, give 
greater walue for 
-thomoney thanany 
other manufacturer 
Send fur this book 
at once to 


BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO,, 
WASHINGTON, N, Je 
P. O. Box 726. 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment. urably con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Moprrarz Prices, Rra- 
SONABLE TERMS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


BOSTON 
174-TREMONT S? 
ORK 


NEW Y' 
92 FIFTH AVE. 


Established 182%. 


CHURCH | 
ORCANS 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


Correspondence Invited. 
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WE DO IT EVERY TIME! Sw22°" $50 to $200 
How Do WHE Do 


We sell from our factory at wholesale prices divect to the publie, 
saving them all agents’ and deaters’ exorbitant profits. We are doing a mar- 
vellous business. 
WONDERFUL, but true! _ 
new catalogue, illustrated in colors. H 

to any address. [Examine it, and you will see that we are selling 


ES _QORGANS and PIANOS 


ifs at prices that are simply WONDERFULLY LOW. We 
ies have now some of the finest styles of Organs and Pianos ever man- 


200 miles of us. " 


-.- NOTE... 


We are absolutely 
responsible for all 
our contracts. 


| REFERENOES: First 
National Bank, 
all the great Com- 
Z imercial Agencies. 
ies hae” Dh a er Ns } 
, NO PAY! All instruments |iPy 
shipped on free trial warranted for ten years, a 
@ WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE TO 
Old Established & Reliab 
Washington, 
NEW JERSEY. 


IT? 


One thousand Pianos and Organs per month. 
To prove it, send for our 
itis FREE 


For CASH and on 
EASY PAYMENTS 
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NEGROES AS SOLDIERS. 


Chaplain Bateman of the United States army 
gives some cogent reasons, in the current 
Chautauquan, for enlisting the negroes in the 
regular army. In contrasting their qualifica- 
tions for this work with those of the Indian 
he says: 


In qualities of endurance, patience and 
native fierceness the American Indian is 
born for the field of battle. But these qual- 
ities do not alone constitute the modern 
soldier. He can learn the manual] of arms, 
the drill; yes, alas! too well, should he ever 
turn upon us in the most trying moments 
when victory hangs by the slenderest hair— 
he would know the regulations then with a 
vengeance! But the raw native Indian often 
lacks intelligence of the kind which makes 
the modern soldier a splendid man apart 
from his profession. He is traditionally 
and habitually uncleanly in person, untidy 
and immethodical. Perhaps his almost en- 
tire want of the sense of harmony and time 
in music accounts for these failings. To 
learn to keep step in marching to civilized 
music is to him one of the hardest lessons. 
On the other hand, his aptitude for reading 
signs is just as remarkable. Officers in 
command of Indian soldiers must resort to 
a sort of pantomime which, viewed from a 
distance, is quite amusing. The sign given 
is quickly understood; the word of com- 
mand counts for little or nothing. This 
would not, however, apply to the Indians 
who have a good knowledge of our lan- 
guage. 

It has been the policy of the Department 
of War to allow enlisted Indians to serve 
near their native region in order to promote 
contentment. But this is being somewhat 
modified. At one post the Indians them- 
selves have asked to be taken far away, 
giving as a reason for the request that they 
might escape the diurnal and nocturnal vis- 
itations of numerous relatives, who come 
in flocks and stay a year, making sad work 
of pay and rations. They prayed to be 
delivered from ‘‘ poor kinsfolks,’’ who loved 
them not wisely but too well (for revenue 
only). 

The experiment is being tried of bringing 
together from remote localities and widely 
different tribes the best specimens of young 
Indians. This is to ascertain if such men 
can affiliate in the same company organiza- 
tion and live happily in the same barracks. 
Time will prove what can be done toward 
breaking up tribal hatreds by this method 
of discipline. Nostalgia may stand for a 
time seriously in the way of the experiment. 
It is known that Indians suffer intensely 
from homesickness. Indeed, it is so much 
of a disease with them that mature men 
have been known to die of it. There is no 
race more attached to the spots familiar 
and dear to childhood than our North Amer- 
ican Indian. 

“Will the negro fight?’’ was asked one 
of our greatest generals. 

‘“Go read your country’s history and see 
if the negro will fight!’’ was the prompt 
and significant reply. 

The Afro-American has answered the ques- 
tion on many fields and answered it in the 
affirmative. The qualities which render In- 
dians in the uneducated state ineffective as 
regular soldiers find no counterpart in the 
American colored man. He is naturally 
cleanly in person when his calling appeals 
to his pride. He is orderly, has a fine ear 
for music, his idea of rhythm is perfect, he 
is fond of a uniform, delights in ceremonies, 
especially of a military nature, is happy in 
disposition, will bear much without com- 
plaint, is prompt, obedient and proverbially 
polite. Officers regard it a real pleasure to 
command colored troops, the enlisted men 
taking such deep interest in all that is done. 
The colored man is sound on foot and asa 
cavalryman, a trooper, he has no superior. 

There is a splendid destiny in store for 
the colored race on this hemisphere, and I 
‘think I can see in these active, educated 
young Afro-American soldiers the promise 
and potency of that destiny. 

Our army, small as it is, with a rank 
and file varied in nationality as in complex- 


ion, is nevertheless in some respects the 
most effective military establishment in the 
world. 


= 
In reality the greatness of the universe is 
not so much its bigness as its varied manifes- 
tations of mind. The three-storied or seven- 
storied heaven of the Jew, with the throne of 
God above it and the love of God filling it, and 
redemption wrought in it, and earth beneath 
it opening out into the grandeurs of immortal- 
ity, is a grander universe than the immeasur- 
able masses and spaces of astronomy in which 
no God is, no love reigns, and only uncon- 
scious force acts under blind necessity ever- 
more.—Prof. Samuel Harris. 
ae 
Idolatry cannot live by the side of steam en- 


gines and telegraphs.—Prof. Samuel Harris. 


In ARCTIC SEAS WITH THE PEARY EXPEDITION 
by Drs. Keely and Davis, heads the list of the books 
of travel and adventure both in general interest of 
its subject and artistic beauty and typographical 
excellence. A complete history of the Peary expe- 
dition is necessary to any well ordered library, 
while the popular manner of this narrative and the 
numerous (over 150) photographie views of Arctic 
life make this volume especially available as a holi- 
day gift book. After the long list of tales of horror 
told by former explorers this account of the bright 
side of life in the frozen zone is a revelation. One 
volume, 8vo, 524 pages, bound in white ivory cloth, 
gold and aluminium, price $3.50. Rufus C. Hart- 
ranft, Philadelphia. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY.—If you can afford a 
few extra dollars at the start there is no sort of 
question about the economy of buying a brass bed- 
stead. They will outwear an ordinary wooden bed- 
stead three times over. And they are not so expen- 
sive either! If one visits Paine’s Warerooms this 
week they will see some remarkably low-priced bed- 
steads in brass. 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 18 Shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


No flowery rhetoric can tell the merit of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla as well as the cures accomplished by 
this excellent medicine. 


GORDON’S 
SPECIAL SALE 


OF FINE 


Hosiery and Underwear 


Children’s Ribbed Woolen Hose, all sizes, 
worth $1.00, to close - - 49 
Ladies’ J. & R. Morley Cashmere Hose, 
size 10 only, worth $1.00, to close, .75 
Ladies’ J. & R. Morley Heavy Cotton 


Hose, marked from 62¢. to 37%¢, 3 
pairs = 0 = see = $1.00 


UNDERWEAR. 


Children’s Small Size Union Suits, worth 
$1.00, to close, only : - 49 
Ladies? Union Suits, marked from $4.00 
to $6.00, to close - - $2.25 
Ladies’? Heavy Silk Jersey Vests, worth 
up to $4.00, to close, at = $1.98 
Brettle’s All-Silk, ron $6.00 to $10.00, 
only - = = - $4.50 
Gentlemen’s Underwear, must go, worth 
up to $4.00, to close, only . $1.50 
We still continue to make the best 
Biarritz Glove in Boston, all colors. 
Every pair warranted. Worth $1.00, 
our price only - 18 


GORDON & CO., 
22 and 24 Temple Place. 


ZEST 


Remedy for colds, coughs, and the 
common disorders of the throat and 
lungs, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is uni- 
versally recommended by the profes- 
sion. It breaks up the phlegm, 
soothes inflammation, allays painful 
symptoms, and induces repose. In 
bronchitis and pneumonia, it affords 
speedy relief, and is unrivaled as a 
prompt and effective 


Emergency Medicine 


in croup, sore throat, and the sudden 
pulmonary diseases to which young 
children are so liable. 

“ Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has hada 
wonderful effect in curing my brother’s 
children of a severe and dangerous cold. 
It was truly astonishing how speedily 
they found relief, and were eured, after 
taking this preparation.”’—Miss Annette 
N. Moen, Fountain, Minn. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase. 
Promptto act, suretocure 


WATGHES. 


Fine movements in Gold, 
Hnameted and Jeweled 
cases, also a large variety of 
moderate priced watches that 
we guarantee as time keepers. 


KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington Street. 


NENT FREE 


for 793. 


Samples of our 8. 8. papers 
printed im colers. Children 
ery for them. See our G pie- 
ture papers before renewing 
Leonard Pub. Co., Bible House, Albany, N. Y. 


ILE AND HOLY LAND.—Excursion leaves Jan. 

3 and Feb. 4 for Nile and Palestine. Send for 
“Tourist Gazette.’ ” Ocean tickets by all pee 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. 

or 201 Washington st. ’ Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


opular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allt e year. Elevator, electric bells. steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Winter Sports. Massage, Hlectri- 
city, all baths and all remedial agents. New Turkish 
and Russian baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments, 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER (31 Broadway, New York, 

HEADQUARTERS, ) 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Ready for use. Applied witha Clo h. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


J. L. Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me. 
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WEEK OF PRAYER TOPICS, 1893. 


Below are the two lists which will be in demand ina 
few weeks, The first is published in the CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST HANDBOOK, issued this week. The second 
can be obtained at 117 Bible House, New York, for fifty 
cents per hundred and will also be found in abbreviated 
form in our HANDBOOK: 


SUGGESTED BY THE BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Sunday, Jan. 1. THAT THE WORLD’S FAIR MAY 
PROVE A SPIRITUAL BENEFIT. Isa. 26:15; 58: 13, 14. 
Topic for sermon: God’s Control of Nations. Deut. 32: 
8; Ps. 33:12; Prov. 14: 34. h 

Monday, Jan. 2. THANKFULNESS. Ps. 103: 1, 2. Con- 
fession. Dan. 9: 4-19. Supplication for the Holy Spirit. 
Jude 20; Luke 11: 13. 

Tuesday, Jan. 3. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES OF 
Acts 2:17; 1 John 2: 18, 14, 


Wednesday, Jan. 4. SABBATH SCHOOLS. Matt. 19: 
14; Deut.6:7, THAT THE BIBLE MAY BE STUDIED 
INTELLIGENTLY. 2 Tim. 3: 14,17. Spiritually. Ps. 119: 
15,16. Practically. Ps. 119: 9-11. 

Thursday, Jan.5. THE HOME. Josh. 24: 15; John 19: 
27. And THE HOMELESS. Gen. 27: 43,45; Luke 15: 17. 
Parental Responsibility. 1 Sam.3:13. The Prevalence 


of Social Purity. Ex. 20: 5, 6. 
Friday, Jan. 6. MISsions, Isa. 60:3; Matt. 28: 19, 20. 
Saturday, Jan. 7.. THE PREVALENCE OF RIGHTEOUS- 
N Ps. 89: 15, 16. For temperance. Gal. 5: 22, 23. 
For, Sabbath observance. Ex. 20: 8-12. For rulers. 
1 Tim. 2: 1-4. And for the reign of peace on the earth. 
Matt. 6: 10. 
_ Sunday, Jan. 8. Topic for sermon: The Christian’s 
SURIIORCY in Christ. 1 Cor. 1:80, 31; Phil. 4: 13;.2 Cor. 
3; 5, 
TOPICS SUGGESTED BY THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


Sunday, Jan. 1. Sermons: The Exalted Saviour’s 
ze re tor Men.” Ps. 68: 18, 19; John 16: 23, 24; Acis 
5: 3l. 

Monday, Jan. 2. Humiliation and Thanksgiving. 

Tuesday. Jan. 3. The Church Universal. 

Wednesday, Jan. 4. 

Thursday, Jan. 5. Foreign Missions. 

I’riday, Jan. 6. Home Missions. 

Saturday, Jan. 7. Families and Schools. 

Sunday, Jan.8. Sermons: The Promised Outpourings. 
Joel 2: 28-32, The Plain Command, ‘Ask ye of the 
Lord.” Zech. 10:1. 

eres a 


Nations and Their Rulers. 


We may win by toil 

Endurance, saintly fortitude by pain, 
By sickness patience, faith and trust by fear, 
But the great stimulus that spurns to life, 
And crowds to generous development 
Each chastened power and passion of the soul, 
Is the temptation of the soul to sin 
Resisted, and reconquered evermore. 

—J. G. Holland. 


——— 


CLUBBING RATES, 


For the convenience of our subseribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The post- 
age is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed. . 


The Century Magazine... 
Harper’s Magazine... 
Atlantic Monthly... 
Seribner’s Magazin 
Review of Reviews...... 
Cosmopolitan Magazine... 
American Agriculturist 
Harper's Weekly ccucticausescenecsene 

ty Bazar... 
Piplic: Opinion’: $46. (sa hase 
Harper’s Young People.......... 
Sta Nicholasic.s.tassectesecrs ae 
Wide Awake 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly to 
the various offices, and our responsibility in the matter 
then ceases. 


WHY THE Biscuits WERE BAD.—It was no fault 
of the cook, although she was blamed by the mistress, 
because the biscuits were not as light, delicate and 
finely flavored as usual. When it was too late the 
cook found she had been imposed upon by the 
grocer or his boy, who had given her a new brand of 
baking powder in place of the Royal, which she had 
always used with good luck and which had been 
ordered. She had used the new kind, spoiled the 
biscuit and got a scolding. The Royal Baking Pow- 
der, as every cook knows, is always to be relied upon. 
It is one of the greatest aids she has. She is always 
able with the least trouble to make the very finest 
biscuits, cakes, muffins and crusts. Many a cook’s 
reputation has been made by the delicious things 
she has been able to make withit. It is no wonder 
that she is indignant when the grocer sends her an- 
other baking powder in its place, which spoils her 
food, injures her reputation and brings her blame. 

The grocer sends her the new brand of baking 
powder simply because it costs him so much less 
and he can make more profit by selling it than he 
can on the Royal. The Royal is made from the very 
finest materials and costs much more than any other 
brand, which accounts for its superiority, although 
it is sold to consumers at the same price. The cook 
should examine carefully the label of the baking 
powder and see that she is not imposed upon. If 
the grocer sends anything but the Royal send it 
back, as one cook did five times until she got the 
Royal. The only safe way is for the cook to have 
the finest things to work with, and the Royal is not 
only the finest but the most economical to use be- 
cause it goes so much further. 


HOW CAN WE DO IT? 


That Is What Is Agitating 
The Public Mind. 


We All Know That Something Must Soon 
Be Done About It. 


How To Meet a Great Crisis Among 
Our People. 


Something must be done about it. 

There is no doubt about that. 

And that something must be done quickly, 
or it may be too late. 

We have made some very important investi- 
gations and we have to report that our appre- 
hensions were correct and are substantiated 
by the facts. We found that there are peoples 
who are the victims of some form of nervous 
or chronic disorders. It is ‘a fact beyond 
doubt that these diseases are increasing at an 
alarming rate. 

Feeling that something must be done at 
once in the matter we have been in consulta- 
tion and communication with several of New 
York City’s eminent physicians—all special- 
ists in the treatment of nervous and chronic 
diseases—and we give their opinions and ad- 
vice as to how to effect a cure in these cases. 

Dr. 8. M. Reynolds, one of New York City’s 
great specialists, says unhesitatingly and em- 
phatically: 

“Use Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy in all such cases. I have never, in a 
practice of over twenty-five years, reeommend- 
edapatent medicine. This great remedy, how- 
ever, cannot be considered under that head, as 
it is a physician’s prescription. I have used 
it among my patients and in my family and I 
unhesitatingly pronounce it the most valuable 
remedy for the nerves I have ever used.”’ 

Dr. Henry Peffer, also one of New York 
City’s great physicians, says: 

“Tell your sick people to use Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. I have 
used it in my practice with wonderful results. 
I have found it a perfect and complete cure 
for patients in my practice who were suffering 
from all forms of nervous troubles, sleepless- 
ness, headaches, nervous weakness and de- 
bility.” 

The great New York physician, Emil Neu- 
mer, M. D., physician-in-chief of the New York 
Lodge and Association Hospital, writes us: 

“We are using Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy at the hospital for our 
patients with good success.” 

Other physicians gave us the same advice, 
and from the unanimity of opinion of the doc- 
tors we are assured that this great and widely- 
known remedy is just what the sick and suf- 
fering require to restore them to health. The 
doctors say that it does cure, and all sufferers 
from nervousness, weakness, poor blood, de- 
bility, stomach, kidney or liver troubles should 
give it an immediate trial. It is a purely veg- 
etable and harmless remedy, and druggists 
have it for sale at $1.00. Another thing. of 
great consequence is this, that it is the dis- 
covery of Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass., who is a renowned specialist in 
curing nervous and chronic affections and he 
can be consulted free of charge concerning any 
case, personally or by letter. 


=e THIS MACHINE FREE 


I— to examine inany home.Sentanywhere 
without one centin advance. W arran- 


Mention the Congregationalist. 


‘UW BABIES SUFFER 


When their tender Skins are literally ON Fire 
with Itching and Burning Ecezemas and other Itch- 
ing, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
with Loss of Hair, none but 
mothers realize. To know that 
a single application of the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies will afford imme- 
diate relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy 
and economical cure, and not 
to use them, is to fail in your 
duty, Parents, save your children years of need- 
less suffering from torturing and disfiguring erup- 
tions. CuricurA REMEDIES are the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. PorreR DRuG 
AND CHEMICAL CoRPORATION, Boston. 

4@=> “ How to Cure Skin Diseases ’’ mailed free. 


BABY’S 


Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Curicura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


Relieved in one minute by that new, 
elegant, and infallible Antidote to Pain, 
Inflammation, and Weakness, the Cuti- 
cura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25 cents. 


WwW. & B. DOUCLAS, 


Zo MIDDLETOWN, 
CT. 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 197 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydrauli¢ Rams, Garden En- 
gines, Pump Chain and Fix- 
A tures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy- 
drants, Street Washers, etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded them 
bythe Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 


POULTRY MEN 


IT HAS BEEN PROVED 


‘That green cut bone is the most 
economical and greatest egg 
producing food known. 


MANN’S BONE CUTTER, 


Warranted to cut green bones, 
meat, gristle, and all without 
clog or difficulty, or 
MONEY REFUNDED. 
Til. catalogue free if you name this paper. 
F.W.MANN, Milford, Mass. 
per day, at 


$5 to $15 home, selling 
Ss LIGHTNING PLATER 


and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel, 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write for circu: 
ars. H. E. DELNO & 
=== Oo., Columbus, 0. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER, 

The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable ¢ 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 4 
any. Endorsed by the Clergy 
and literary people. Send fo 
Illustrated “Catalogue. Agents 


wanted. Address N. Typewriter 5 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. "®® 
exercise and breathing. An 
important paper that should 
be read by every one sent free. 


LUNG fs 


J. C. HENRY, Yonkers, N. Y. 


DIABE RES aon 


Also Gluten Dyspepsia & Barley Crystals, 
OR EUROPE. 

mples Free. 
,N.Y., U.S.A. 


ADVICE FREE. 

To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case, 
and how I was cured after many years of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 


RUPTURE. 


(AN be held angl CURED without the CRUEL truss 
’ or knife, by_’a regular physician of 30 years’ ex- 
perience. For FULL’ information send 10 ‘cents for 
sealed book (in plain envelope) on Rupture, Hydrocele, 
Varicocele. Also gives the Doctor’s name, location 


and Office Houws., He is highly indorsed. Send for his ~ 


book as above. Address lock box 2315, Boston, Mass, 
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WHAT MEN SAY. 

—— Sanctified flesh and blood is what God 
wants to bring men to Christ.—Major Brewer 
of the Salvation Army. 

—— There are two forms of disease from 
which the organs of the body may suffer. They 
must receive and they must distribute and 
whatever checks either the reception or the 
distribution of the strength means disease. 
And in the spiritual life as in the ‘bodily you 
must distribute or you will suffer—Rev. Mark 
Guy Pearse. 

—— Precept freezes, while example warms. 
Precept addresses us, example lays hold on us. 
Precept is a marble statue, example glows 
with life, a thing of flesh and blood. There 
is one kind of exchange, at least, between na- 
tions which hostile tariffs can hardly check or 
interrupt—the exchange of high and personal 
examples.— William E. Gladstone. 

—— Men go to Saratoga and Washington 
and will next year cross the seas to attend 
conventions and conferences that would be of 
less significance than would be a joint conven- 
tion of the school teachers and ministers of 
Chicago going into a two days’ session during 
the next holidays to take into consideration 
what we have in common as character build- 
ers in Chicago.—Rev. J. L. Jones. 


— Sacerdotalism is an element which will 
be entirely left out in the greater church of the 
future. Priestism is essentially anti-Christian. 
By the increase of priestism you diminish the 
area which the people occupy, until at length 
you come to one man as holding the supreme 
direction of the church, and in that colossal 
infallibility you have nothing else than a co- 
lossal lie!—Rev. Dr. Clifford. 


—— I think there is a richer field for the 
novelist in the United States than in Europe. 
There are more original characters to be found 
here, and they are in greater variety. You 
have the richest field in the world for the 
novelist to work in right here in the United 
States, and, when properly handled and de- 
veloped, it will make the United States the 
great arena for the novelist, as it is already 
the center of almost everything else.—F. 
Marion Crawford. 


——I desire to give as much publicity as 
possible to the statement that I do not pro- 
pose to consider applications for office prior 
to my inauguration, and I shall avoid all in- 
terviews on that subject. Those who under 
any pretense gain an opportunity to present 
their applications orally, and those who bur- 
den me at this time with written applications, 
cannot possibly do anything which would 
so interfere with their chances of success.— 
Grover Cleveland. 


—— Only a belated understanding can possi- 
bly believe that adolescent Christians who 
glory in participating in prayer meetings 
where the standard of excellence is the num- 
ber of testimonies per hour can achieye by 
lisping utterances the conquest of a world that 
has grown in intelligence and piety. Such 
meetings can never command the attention of 
mature minds or of those who desire to be fed 
on the deeper experiences of a religious life.— 
Rev. Dr. George OC. Lorimer. 


—— Although Jesus Himself does not ex- 
pressly use the term of His ‘‘deity,” it 
would be incorrect and misleading to say that, 
according to my interpretation of His words, 
_desus Himself was ‘‘not a believer in His 
deity.” Indeed, His words, when justly inter- 
preted, state His divine character not in a 
smaller but in a higher sense, not on a fee- 
bler but on a firmer foundation than the tra- 
ditional Christian dogmatics.—Prof. H. H. 
Wendt, Heidelberg. 

— The age for making new denominations 
is, I suppose, about over. No sane man con- 
templates a new church nowadays. The re- 
bound from the iron rigidity of a mechanical 
unity that took place at the Reformation nat- 
urally led to the multiplication of communi- 
ties, each of which held to what seemed to it 
most important. The folly of ecclesiastical 
rulers who insisted upon non-essentials lays 
the guilt of the schism at their doors, and not 
at the doors of the minority who could not in 


conscience accept that which should never 
have been insisted upon.—Dr. Alex. Maclaren. 


—— [hear much of the “ ethics of evolution.” 
Lapprehend that, in the broadest sense of the 
term “‘ evolution,” there neither is, nor can be, 
any such thing. The notion that the doctrine 
of evolution can furnish a foundation for mor- 
als seems to me to be an illusion which has 
arisen from the unfortunate ambiguity of the 
term ‘‘fittest’’ in the formula, ‘‘survival of 
the fittest.” ... the “fittest ’’ which survives 
in the struggle for existence may be and often 
is ethically worst.—Prof. T. H. Huxley, in 
November Fortnightly Review. 


THE DUCHESSE GLOVE 


The best in fit, finish, sewing, and elasticity, 
that can be produced. 


Thoroughly reliable and fully warranted. 
Price for 5-Button Colors $1.50. Seven-Hook 
Black and Colors, and 5-Button Black, $1.75. 


Inclose stamp with order, for return postage. 
e guarantee satisfaction. 


DUCHESSE PERFECT GLOVE 


Sold only by 


CHANDLER & CO. 


Winter Street, Boston. 


by return mail, full de: 

scriptive circulars of 
MOODY’S NEW and MOODY’S IMPROVED 
TAILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTING. 
evised to date. These, only, are the 
genuine TAILOR SYSTEMS invented and 
copyrighted by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- 
ly learn to cutand make any garment, 
*n any style, to any measure, for ladies, 
men and children. Garments guaran- 
) teed to fit perfectly without trying on. 
Address MOODY & OO. CINCINNATI, O. 


“Florence 
Silk 


The engraving shows a 
Wa late style of these goods. 
F /\\ They are made of genuine 
Florence Knitting Silk. 
Whatever the design, all 
real Florence Silk Mit- 
tens are sold one pair 
in @ box, bearing the 
brand Florence on one 
end. The pattern 
shown here is lined 
in back and wrist 


silk. They are per- 
fect fitting, and in 
cold climates are 

far more dura- 

ble; and quite as 
fashionable as the best of 
gloves. Sold by all enter- 
prising dealers, who can 
be supplied by the 


NONOTUCK SILK CQ. 


18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


name andthe price stamped on bottom. 
Such substitutions are fraudulent and 
subject to _presecution by law for 


taining money un-= Pr 
der false pretences. 


CAUTION.— Beware of dealers sub-. 
Stituting shoes without W.L. Douglas 
5 


ob- 


JAROS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 


a> NON-SHRINKABLE @e 5 


oR GUARANTEE CERTIFICATE WITH EACH GARMENT 
F 


MEN WOMEN & CHILDREN 


831 BROADWAY NEWYORK SEND FOR ILUS'’ CATALOG 


ee 


DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, 
PRESIDENT ; 


Ernest BENGER, 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


We ask attention to our complete assortment of 


NORMAL, SANATORY, 


JAEGER UNDERWEAR, 


AND ALL OTHER 


All-Wool Articles of Clothing 
MADE ACCORDING TO THE 


JAECER SYSTEM. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free by mail. 


Provide yourself with the DR. JAEGER 


ANTI-CHOLERA BANDAGE. 


Dr. Jaeger's Sanitary Woolen System Oo. 
Wholesale Office. 454 Broome St., 
Main Retail Store, Down Town Depot, 
827 & 829 BROADWAY ; 153: BROADWAY, 


ae 


FOR 


PD AEE A IE Pe oy OD te 


| $3 SHOE cnn 


@ 
ine sewed shoe that will not rip ; fine Calf, 
seam. ean SOOEH inside, flexible, more comfortable, stylish 
and durable than any other shoe ever sold at the price. 

Equals custom-made shoes costing from $4 to $5. 
the only $3.00 Shoe made with two complete 
soles, securely sewed at the outside edge (as shown in cut), 
which gives double the wear of cheap welt shoes sold at the 
same price, for sucheasily rip, having only one sole sewed 
to a narrow strip of Joot er on the edge, and when once 

)} worn through are worthless. 

The two solesofthe W. L. DOUGLAS $3.00 Shoe 
when worn through can be repaired as many times as 
necessary, as they will never rip or loosen from the upper. 


Will give exclusive sale to 
no agents. Write for catalogue. 
@tating kind, size and width wanted. 


Purchasers of footwear desiring to econo- 

mize, should consider the superior qualities 
of these shoes, and not be influenced 
to buy cheap welt shoes sold at $3.00, 
having only appearance to comment 
them. 


Boys’ $2.00 and 

oe Boner sioas geues’ 
° nd Sewed; $4 

: 2 00 and Mi 


ua 


standard of merit. 


alers and general merchants where I have 
Tee dea sale in your place send direct to Factorys 
Postage free. We L. Douglas, Brockton, Masse 
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Baki 
me 


ABSOLU1 , 
ur ELY ‘PURE 


No other Baking Powder works like Royal, 
or makes such pure and wholesome food, or is 
so rich in leavening gas, or So economical in use. 


“As the excellence of a Baking Powder is depen- 
dent upon the yield of leavening gas, and upon the 
wholesomeness and purity of its ingredients, the 
‘Royal’ is unquestionably the best.’— Massachusetts 
State Analyst. 


Contentment 


is folly when vou might do better. 


What is the matter with your time? A 
trifle fast? A little slowe Always a few 
minutes wrong? Does your watch cost 
more to carry than it did to buy it? Re- 
pairs, regulating, cleaning; a dollar or two 
every time you bump it? You might save 
it over and over in a year; show just as 
much style and always be on time, too, 
with the new, quick-winding Waterbury. 


Every jeweler keeps it. A jeweled 


watch. All styles for every- 
body. $4 to $15 buys it— 
Ladies’, gentlemen’s or boy’s 
watch; cased in nickel, coin- 
silver or filled gold (10 to 14- 


karat). 


ft 


Samples free at the stationers’, or we 
will send twelve styles for ten cents, 


Tadella Pen Co. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


a ‘ “WENSP 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


“One of the few papers which 


‘ 


I read thoroughly weekly.” 


writes a College President. 


HE AGE DEMANDS . . 
THE CHURCHES NEED . 
BUSY PEOPLE APPRECIATE 


(Four questions asked and answered.) 


NV SIDE ACW ASCE) ante, cvs 
Nie BALANCED... 
FORCHEBUID 3.) ky Seek 
RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER 


pp He write for The Congregationalist Q 


Bishop J. H. Vincent, p. p. Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. p. 
Archdeacon A. Mackay Smith. Ex-Pres.J.H. Seelye, D.p. 
Pres. W. F. Warren, D. D. Bishop F. D. Huntington. 
Prof. G. F. Wright, D. D. Pres. W. D. Hyde. 

Rey. H. L. Wayland, b. p. Rey. G. A. Gordon. 
Rey.jE. E. Hale, p. p. Ry. W.R. Huntington, pp. 
Rey.;T. L. Cuyler, p. D. Rey. J. H. Barrows, D. D. 
Hon. S. B. Capen. Rey. E. P. Parker, D. D. 
Rey. Washington Gladden, D.D. Rebecca Harding Davis. 
“Susan Coolidge.” Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. Major-Gen. 0.0. Howard. 
Senator H. L. Dawes. Prof. Woodrow Wilson. 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. Pres. Franklin Carter. 
Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D. D. Rey. Daniel March, pb. D. 
Pres. E. B. Andrews. Rev.Dan.Dorchester,DD. 
Ex-Pres, J. H. Fairchild. Rey. J. M. Buckley, D. D. 
Prof. H. R. Waite, D. D. Mrs. Julia ©. R. Dorr. 
Rey. T. S. Hamlin, bD. p. Lucy Larcom. 

Prof. F. G. Peabody. Kate Upson Clark. 

Rey. Wayland Hoyt, D. D. Mrs. Merrill E. Gates. 
Prof. G. P. Fisher, D. p. and many others. 


THESE FOREIGN WRITERS, among others, have 
promised contributions during the next year: 


Archdeacon F. W. Farrar; Rey. James Stalker, D.D.; 
Principal A. M. Fairbairn, Dp. p.; Prof. A. B. Bruce, D. Ds 
Rey. G. 8, Barrett; Rev. F. B. Meyer (a series of devo- 
tional articles). 


b/P4Ar SPECIALTIES are pecul- 
iar to The Congregationalist « 


IN BRIEFS. A column of pithy and breezy edi- 
torial paragraphs. .Everybody who reads the 
paper at all reads them. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. A broadand discriminating 
Summary of the drift of opinion among all re- 
ligious communions as reflected in periodical 
literature. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. A survey of the 
home and foreign missionary movements, both 
of our own and other denominations, rich with 
fresh and varied information. 


CONVERSATION CORNER,where Mr. Martin reigns 
supreme, and gathers the children, big and. Jittle, 
about him fora free, happy, instructive talk on 
subjects of current interest. 


Dr. A. H. QUINT’S FORTNIGHTLY ARTICLES. 
As thought quickening as they are entertaining. 
One of the most unique series of papers for the 
people that has ever been published in areligious 
journal. 


Mrs. MARGARET E. SANGSTER’S FORTNIGHTLY 
COMMUNICATIONS. During the last year, by 
a special and exclusive arrangement, the culti- 
vated editor of Harper’s Bazar has furnished, 
every other week, something for our pages, and 
we expect no less from her during the year to 
come, She treats a great variety of topics, and 
with unfailing grace and helpfulness. 


Vy) PEE does each weekly issue of 
The Congregationalist furnish * 


A mirror of the world EEK — 
—its political, industrial, IN 


social and economic, R 
EVIEW. 


movements, through the 
N EWS 
FROM 
THE 


aS 


ee © 
from Boston, New 


A detailed knowledge of 
Congregational activity, 
ministerial changes and 
events of interest in the 
local church throughout 
the country, through 


An understanding of con- 
ditions and events in all 


the great centers as seen YORK, WASHINGTON, 
by vigilant observers and CHICAGO,~ St. Lours 


and SAN FRANCISCO, 
GREAT BRITAIN, GrR- 
MANY, JAPAN, ETC. 


Réselaths 
ieee 
EETINGS, 


STATE, NATIONAL, IN- 
TERNATIONAL,DENOM- 
INATIONAL and INTER- 
DENOMINATIONAL, 


OMMENTS 
( ON LESSONS 


AND TOPICS. 


[_rrerarore. 


A: 
H OME. 
& PEN 
3 La RS. 


PASTORS’ EXCHANGE, 
LAYMAN’S CONFERENCE, 
GLEANINGS FROM OUR 
MAIL BAG. 


competent correspond- 
ents through our frequent 


An outlook on Christian 
work and workers every- 
where, through reliable 

In our reports we avoid 
printing a mass of verbatim 
and relatively unimportant 
matter, but aim_to give a 
full, graphie and discrimi- 


nating account of the great 
meetings of the year. 


Material for the Sunday 
School and the Prayer 
Meeting through 


Estimates of books and 
magazines, gossip about 
authors, fresh news from 
the world’s art centers 
and from artists, through 


Suggestion, instruction, 
entertainment and inspi- 
ration for every member 
of the family through 


A wide range of indi- 
vidual opinion on yarious 
matters of general in- 
terest, both Religious and 
Secular, expressed fully 
and frankly through 


Timely and expert treat- 
ment of Religious and 
Secular topics by men and 
women of note through, 


Gs N 


( ONTRIBUTIONS. 


you afford to miss these and 
other equally good things ° 


Subscription price, strictly in advance, $3.00; or two years, $5.50; three years, $7.50; five years. $10.00. 
CLUBS, Yearly Subscriptions, in advance. 
Two, including at least one new subscriber, $5.00. Five, including at least three new subscribers, $10.00. 


Three, including at least two new subscribers, 6.00. Five, including at least one new subscriber, 


12.50. 


Ten, including at least two new subscribers, $20.00. 
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The Handbook. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK 
: for 1893 is the sixth an- 
issue of this little 


nual 
Manual and is now ready. 


THE HANDBOOK was 
used more. generally in 
1892 than ever before, and 
is increasingly popular. 
Its prayer meeting topics 
for the midweek gather- 


ing of the church unite 
thousands all over the country in a common 
The in- 
spiration which comes of this unity of pur- 


theme for prayer and meditation. 


pose is more widely feit as the topics are 
each year more generally adopted. 


THE HANDBOOK furnishes a schedule of 
daily readings especially adapted for the 
devotional use of the family or individual; 
this year these readings center about the 
prayer meeting topics. The prayer meeting 
topics of the Y. P.S.C.E. are also included. 
THE HANDBOOK gives just the figures 
and facts which every Christian and every 
Congregationalist needs to have at hand 


for ready reference. 


THE HANDBOOK contains— 


Daily Bible Readings. 

Church Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Week of Prayer Topics, arranged by Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

Sunday School Lessons. 

Y, P, S.C. £.-Prayer Meeting Topies. 

Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

S.S.and Y. P. 8S. C. E. Statistics. 

Our Seven Benevolent Societies. 

Congregational Clubs. 

Congregational Colleges and Seminaries. 

Calendar for 1893. 

Creed and Confession of 1883. 

Dates in Modern Congregationalism, ete. 

Congregational Principles. 


THE HANDBOOK has an artistically de- 
The 
back cover is blank except an attractive bor- 


signed front cover (facsimile above). 


der. This blank space can be used for print- 
ing name of church and order of services. 
This can be done by your local printer, or 
by Thomas Todd, Congregational House, 
Boston, who will furnish the Handbooks at 
regular prices as below with an additional 
charge for printing of $1.00 for 100 copies 
and for each additional hundred 25 cents. 


THE HANDBOOK FOR 1893 has 6O pages. 
The priceis 4 cents per copy, or (less than 


cost), 
IS 100 Copies, $1.00. 
If to be sent by mail or express prepaid, 100 copies, $1.25; 


75 copies, $1.00; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents; 10 
copies, 25 cents. 


W. L. GREENE & C@6., 


Proprietors of the Congregationalist, : 


No. 1 Somerset St.. Boston; Mass. 
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A NOBLE BOOK. 


By William Mathews, LL.D. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


The universal voice of the Press and 
the People has accorded this book 
a place among the Classics. No 
one can read it carefully without 
benefit. Sat 


“One of the best books for young men America has 
ever gotten up.” —BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 


The) Sunday School Tunes says of this book: “It is 
worth any day ten times its cost for the tenth part it 
contains! A book fuller of sensible sense and sounder 
soundness we have not seen for a long day. Itds a per- 
fect jewel-box of aphorisms, maxims, counsels, illustra- 
tions and facts.” 


OTHER WORKS BY DR. MATHEWS. 
The Great COMVersers.........dicceceeessrceeee 1.50 
Hours with Men and Books........ oe 
Literary Style and Other Essays.. 
Words, Their Use and Abuse...... 
Sainte-Beuve’s ‘“‘ Monday Chats”. 
Oratory and Orators.........-.6.++5 
Men, Places and Things.. 
Wit and Humor.......... 


Sold by Thompson, Brown & Co., 28 Hawley Street, and 
other Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
the publishers, 


S.C.GRIGGS & Co., 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHAT TERBOX. 


THE KING OF JUVENILES, i 'cve: 


3 has ever 
been made for young people which compares in 
yalue, or has had one-tenth the sale of this great 
annual. Millions of copies have been sold. 
The new volume for 1$92-3 is just ready, and has 
over 200 large and entirely new pictures, several 
new stories (each a book in itself), and hundreds 
of short stories, anecdotes, etc. The best Xmas 
present possi for boys and girls of all ages. 
Order from your bookseller or us, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 
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The Story of a Short Life. 


By Juriana Horatia Ewine. A beautiful 
illustrated edition of this popular story, 4to, 
white eloth, gilt edges, $1.50. 


“This most pathetic and beautiful of«stories will |) 


never grow old.”—/. ¥. Lvangelist. a> &  Galtte 


The pathos and beauty of this little story is of the 
enduring kind that never palls.... This’ is a very 
beautiful edition,”’— Christian Advocate, 

= ee we. FO 

Has become a standard book for children, so en- 

chaining is its hold on the heart and so elevating is the 
example of its patient hero.”—/S. S. Journal. 


Master Bartlemy; 


OR, THE THANKFUL HEART. By FrRaAn- 
ces E. Compron,’ author of ‘ Friday’s 
Child.” 12mo, half white, illustrated, 75 
Biicemts. [fiicva, Heseh Caos item. OS EB aces - Cais 


“One of the sweetest, simplest and most effective 
pieces of ethical romancing that has come recently to 
our table.”’—W. ¥. Independent. 

“Ts one of the sweetest and quaintest little stories 
that we have read for many a. day.”—W. Y. Observer. 


Something to Laugh at. ~ 
Se ee 
Eighteen color and eighteen illustrated type 


pages. Small 4to, illuminated boards, 75 
cents. 


Pleasant Surprises. 


weiter A book of surprises } ay 
S708 Gaee For folks of all sizes ;) a 
if eee Pull down one picture, }J]a@ 
=o gga Another arises. + PA ~< 38 Baw 


=Large 4to, colored pictures, $2.00. mes 


as 


« Children like the mysterious, and with this book in 
hand their curiosity can be kept at high pitch during an 
evening’s entertainment in the home cirele. The differ- 
ent pictures, which are made to appear on every page, 
willindeed prove ‘pleasant surprises ’ to those fortunate 
enough to get this book in their Christmas stocking.’”’— 
Am. Stationer. _. Ut Mg ite Q 


This Way and That Way. 


SS TIS | 
® A hook of Comic Movable Pictures. Large 
™4to, colored pictures, $2.50. & @imas SRS ae) 


Both of above books are novelties and are very at- 
tractive. 


Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
31 WEST 23a STREET, NEW YORK. 


signs by E. H. Garrett. $1.50. 


Phetogravures. 


by Howard Pyle. 


Dorothy Q., A Ballad of the Boston Tea- 
Battle. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Howard Pyle. $1.50. 


tian Rome. 


Pagan and Christian Rome. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 
ase 


HAWTHORNE’S WONDER-BOOK. Illustrated 
in colors by Walter Crane. 


Containing 20 exquisite full-page pictures magnificently printed in colors, and about 4o 
headpieces, initials, etc., also in color, by Walter Crane. 


WHITTIER’S LAST POEMS. 


At Sundown. By John Greenleaf Whittier. With Portrait and photogravures from de- 


WARNER’S IN THE LEVANT. Illustrated with 


New Holiday Editien. With Portrait and about 25 full-page photogravures. 2 vols. $5.00. 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 


New Photogravure Edition. With photogravures of 16 designs by Darley. $2.00. 


HOLMES’S DOROTHY Q. With Illustrations 


Party, and Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill 
With about 100 Illustrations, borders, etc., by 


LANCIANI’S NEW BOOK. Pagan and Chris- 


Fully Illustrated. 6.00, 
For Sale by all Beoksellers, Everywhere. 


Beautifully bound. $3.00. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
Religious Books, 


ExCELLENT FoR GIFTS. 
Riverside Parallel Bible. 


Containing the Authorized Version and the Re- 
vised Version in parallel columns. Large type, 
eloth, $5.00; Persian, $10.00; morocco, $15.00. 


Bible Dictionary. 


Dr. Sm1TH’s GREAT BIBLE DICTIONARY. Edited 
for America by Professor HACKETT and Dr. EZRA 
Appot. Far the fullest and best Bible Dictionary 
in the English language. 4 vols., 8vo, 596 illustra- 
tions, 3,697 pages, cloth, $20.00. Other bindings 
from $25.00 to $45.00. 


The New Testament. 


Superbly illustrated with engravings from designs 
after the old masters. Royal 4to, cloth, full gilt, 
$10.00; morocco, $20.00; levant, $25.00. 


Robinson’s Palestine. 


Biblical Researches in Palestine. By EDWARD 
ROBINSON. A work very highly commended by 
Dean Stanley. With maps, plans, etc. 3 vols., 
8vo, $10.00. , 


Physical Geography of the Holy Land. 8vyo, $3.50. 


History of the Sacred Scriptures of 
the New Testament. 


Probably the fullest and best work on this subject. 
By EpuArRD W. E. Reuss. Translated by EH. L. 
Houghton. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. 


Neander’s Chureh History. 


General History of the Christian Religion and 

Church. Translated by Rey. Josppa TORREY. 

With a very full index. 6 vols., 8vo, $20.00. 

Dr. Schaff pronounced Neander the greatest 
church historian of the nineteenth century. 


Into His Marvellous Light. 


Studies in. Life and Relief. By CHARLES CUTH- 
BERT HALL, D.D., of Brooklyn. 1.50. The Lon- 
don Christian World pronounces these discourses 
“most inspiring,” and the Christian Intelligencer 
finds ‘‘a rare keenness of insight, a reflection of 
taste that is special, a spirit that is most Christian 
pervading the whole book. 


The Evolution of Christianity. 


The remarkable Lectures at the Lowell Institute 
jast spring by Dr. Lyman AxpBpotT. Thoroughly 
revised, and forming a book whieh the Christian 
Register says, ‘‘ for the breadth of its sympathies, 
for the generosity of its inclusions, for the large- 
ness of 1ts spiritual apprehensions, can hardly be 
too highly praised.”’ $1.25. 4 


The World to Come. 


A book of vigorous, very readable discourses by 
Dr. WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT, with a lecture 
full of curious information about Christmas ($1.25) ; 
“Ancient Cities,’ a volume of popular character, 
describing the most representative cities of the 
Bible ($1.25). 


pOn the Threshold. 


Dr. MUNGER’S wise and delightful book for young 
men and women ($1.00); “ Freedom of Faith” and 
“The Appeal te Life,” two books of broad, noble, 
readablé sermons ($1.50 each); and “ Lamps and 
Paths,’ a volume of exceedingly sensible and 
attractive Sermons to children ($1.00). 


Who Wrote the Bible? 
Dr. GLADDEN’s frank, scholarly, yet popular book, 
treating wisely and reverently a very important 
question ($1.25); a book of admirable discourses on 
« The Lord’s Prayer”? ($1.00); and *‘ Applied Ohris- 
tianity,” treating very suggestively the moral 
aspects of social questions ($1.25). 


The Lily Among Thorns. 


A yery interesting book on the Biblical drama 
called The Song of Songs, by Dr. GRIFFIS. $1.25. 


An American Missionary in Japan. 


A book of great interest and giving a great deal of 


.| information about the social and religious devel- 


opment of Modern Japan. By Rey. Dr.’ M. L: 
Gorpon, for twenty years.an able and devoted 
missionary in that country. $1.25, .. Paes 


The Republic of God. Eas "=aaF 
By EvisHA Muxurorp, LL.D. $2.00. “A unique 
work, and devotes to the great topies of theology 
a kind of thinking of which we have had little in 
English literature and need much.’—The Inde- 
pendent. 


As It Is In Heaven, 
The Unseen Friend, 
At the Beautiful Gate. 


Three books by Lucy LAncom—teligious, cheerful, 
delightful to read and of the finest quality every 
way. The last-named is a book of exquisite re- 
ligious lyrics. $1.00 each. * 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Py Adedy et ee eee are bP els 


Aa a 


AMERICA’S VENERABLE AND ONLY WEEKLY ECLECTIC, 


es 


FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Littell’s Living Age 


Has stood Peerless in the realm of Period- 
ical Literature. 


It selects from the whole wide field of 
EUROPEAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
the best articles by 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in every department, 

Biography, History, Literature, Travels, 
Science, Politics, Criticism, Art, 
Fiction and Poetry. 

“Only the best has ever filled its pages; the best 
thought rendered in the purest English. Nothing 
poor or unworthy has ever appeared in the columns 
of THE LIVING AGE.” —The Presbyterian, Philadel- 

vhia, April 13, 1892. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
iouble-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly 
forming four volumes; presenting a mass of matter 

Unequalled in Quality and Quantity 
by any other publication in the country. 

Desiring to extend its circulation the} publishers 
present the following advantageous offer by 
accepting which every family may become the pos- 
sessor 0 
A SPLENDID WORK ON THE BIBLE 

at the nominal cost of one dollar, 


Littell’s Living Age, one year, $8,00 ) For 
$15.50) “The Wonderful Story of Old,” 7,50 ¢ $9.00 


THE WONDERFUL STORY OF OLD, 
by Marcius Willson, published in two large octavo 
volumes, at $7.50, covers the sacred record from Gen- 
esis to Revelation, and_is handsomely illustrated 
from the designs of the Great Masters. 

“It is a magnificent work.”— Rev, Philip Schaff, 
DD. LL.D. 

Send for descriptive circulars. 

The above price includes postage on THE LIVING 
AGE only. The books must be sent at the subscriber's 
expense. 

THE LIVING AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a 
year, free of postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ror THE YEAR 
1893 will be sent gratis the two October issues con- 
taining a powerful story by Frank Harris, editor of 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. entitled PROFIT AND 
Loss, and also the numbers of 1892 published after 
the receipt of their subscriptions. 

(2 The publishers continue their popular club- 
bing arrangements whereby one or more other peri- 
odicals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices. 

=~ Clubbing rates ani circulars more fully de- 
scribing the above and other offers sent on 
application. 

Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents each, 
LITTELL & CO., 

31 Bedford St., Boston, 


Christmas 
Stories. 


‘Five New Xmas Stories. 


By the author of “ Cecil’s Story of the Dove.” In 
neat white covers, with titles in red and green, 
price 10 cents each. 


What the Christmas Vo'ces tolda Christ- 
mas Child. ‘ 


Address, 


Sparks from a Yule Log. 


Come to the Manger in Bethlehem, : 


They Serve Who Only Stand and Wait. 


Noel Girard, or, “In Quietness and Con- 
fidence.”’ 


The series of Easter Stories by this author, issued 
last spring, were very successful and highly com- 
mended. This series for Christmas will have even a 
wider circulation, 

The stories will be found very useful for circulation 
at Christmastide, particularly among children. The 
moral of all is the birth of the Saviour, and, in simple 
but charming style, each story enables the reader to 
comprehend more clearly the true religious meaning of 
the festival. 


I~ Single copies 10 cents. 
a white envelope, 50 cents. 
One hundred assorted, $7.50. 


The set of five, each in 
One dozen assorted, $1.00. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 


8 December 1892 


«THe “NEW” PETERSON 


MAGAZINE 


* 
A HIGH-CLASS LITERARY MONTHLY AT A LOW: PRICE 


It has a corps of writers surpassed by none, and equaled by few magazines. 


Among them are; 

Octave Thanet, M. G. McClelland, 

Chas. W. Coleman, Edward Everett Hale, 
Rachel Carew, Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Jno. Vance Cheney, Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Duffield Osborne, Lillie B. Chace Wyman, 

/ Jonathan Sturges, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
Margaret Kent, Florence Earle Coates, 
Gertrude Atherton, Jeannette H. Walworth, 
Herbert Bashford, Thos. Nelson Page, Minot J. Savage, 
Charles W. Shinn, Effie W. Merriman, Miss Coolbrith, 
Joseph Kirkland, Thos. Wentwortl? Higginson, Kate Jordan, 


who will contribute some of their best work to its pages. 


THE LOW PRICE, $2.00 PER YEAR, 


laces it within the reach of all periodical readers, and clearly makes it the magazine 
for the people. To introduce it, a sample number will be seni for Five Cents. Address 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE Co. 
i@-Mention this paper. 112-114 SO. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Congregationalist 


> 


U 


Howard Seely, 
Hamlin Garland, 
William Archer, 
Talcott Williams, 
B. O. Flower, 
Minna Irving, 

Ella Higginson, 
Alice Maude Ewell, 


: 
: 


Lhe You oy ((jripanion 


The last year has been the year of largest growth in the Sixty-five years of 
THE COMPANION’S history. It has now over 550,000 subscribers. This 
generous support enables it to provide more lavishly than ever for 1893. 


Finely Iliustrated. 


Comes Every Week. 
= ( 
Only $1.75 a Year. 


ay i 


| The Youth’s Companion New Building. 


Features for 1893. 


Eleven Serial Stories. 
Over 700 Large Pages. 


( 

| $6,500 Prize Stories. 

) 100 Stories of Adventure. 

( Nearty 1000 lilustrations. Monthly Double Numbers. 
( The Pest Shart Stories. Charming Children’s Page. 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 at once will receive 
The Companion Free to Jan. 1, and for all of 1893, 
including Double Holiday Numbers. ikention Paper. 


Free to Jan. 


Lc Con panion Souvenir in colors, 42 pages, Free to all who request it when subscribing. 


: THE YOUTHS COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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CHRISTMAS! 


Great Simultaneous Publication 
IN 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


The World’s Best Hymns. 


An Exquisite volume, choicely print- 
ed at the University Press, with 
black letter headings and rubri- 
cated initials. E 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILE, Andover 
Theological Seminary, has written 
an Introduction, and LOUIS K. 
HARLOW has embellished the 
volume with 40 beautiful land- 
scape pictures with floral borders. 

16mo, cloth extra, $1.50: China silk. 


AMERICA, 
NOW READY 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


OF 
LONDON GRAPHIC... . ., 


LADY’S PICTORIAL .... , 


PRICE. 
$0.50 
50 


BLACK; & (WHITE ai) ono hin) ‘50! hand painted. $2.00. 

HOLLY LEAVES a To Gee & *50/ The leading principle of choice which has been fol- 
lowed is the selection of the best Englisb lyrical re- 

YULE TIDE oA Se a aaa Sian 50 ligious poetry that has been immediately associated 

CHATTERBOX, CHRISTMAS-BOX. »50 | with sacred music and hallowed by long and constant 
use in the service of song in the home and the chureh 

LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE .. . . 1.00 y 


They are lyrics that have become classic as hymns.— 
From Prof. Churchill’s Introduction. 


Littl, Brown & Co., Publishers, 


254 Washington St., Boston. 


The Finest Christmas Numbers in the World. 
All of them contain colored pictures which are 
GEMS OF ART, ALL NEWSDEALERS AND 


The International News Company, N.Y. 


. ou cas 
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NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Alhambra Series of Notable Prose 


Authors and the Lotus Series of Poets. 
‘Each volume illustrated with a photogravure fron- 
tispiece and title-page specially designed for this 
series by the best American artists, including 
Copeland, Garrett, Merrill and others, printed on 
fine plate paper by A. W. Elson & Oo, The volumes 
are carefully printed on fine ealendered paper and 
bound in original and taking styles, making a most 
attractive series. 24 vols., 12mo, parti-colored cloth, 
white back, full gilt side, gilt top. boxed, per vol., 
$1.25; silk, stamped in gold, full gilt edges, boxed, 
per vol., $1.75. 

Catalogues giving list of titles sent on application, 


The Cadets of Flemming Hall. By ANNA 
CHAPIN Ray, author of “Half a Dozen Girls,” 
“Half a Dozen Boys,” ete. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 
Schoolboy life has not often been depicted in 


colors that will more surely delight the reader than 
in this volume. 


Walton’s Angler. New edition. Com- 

plete in two volumes with all the original 86 illus- 

‘ trations of Major’s edition and photogravure fron- 
2 vols., 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 

do not fishlove the quaint style of the “divine Izaak,” and there 


The: Every Day of Life. By the Rev. 
J. R. MILLER, D.D., author of * Silent Times,’’”’ 
“Making the Most of Life,” ete. l6mo, gilt top 
parti-cloth, $1.00; 16mo, white and gold, gilt edges’ Re 
$1.25; levant morocco, flexible, gilt edges, $2.50. Ne 
“One of the best of its kind, and that kind very | 

useful and much needed.” 


The Olive Edition of Padded Poets. 
Printed on fine laid paper, gilt edges, padded, em-N 
bossed leather covers of new designs, round cor-& 
ners. rolled gold squares. 24 volumes. Each vol-& 
ume boxed. ‘Per volume, $3.00. NN 


Catalogues giving list of titles sent on application. 
Mixed. Pickles. By Mrs. Everyn Ray-Q®8 
I § 


lustrated, 12mo, $1.25. iS 


Wy 


Short Studies in Botany for Children. 
By. Mrs. HARRIET C. COOPER. Fully illustrated, ~ 
12mo, $1.00. 


A. practical demonstration that botany may be made attractive’ to very 
young children. , 


Little Arthur’s History of Rome. By 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of the “ Zigzag 


Rt 


Nt 


tispieces. 
_ Even those who t 
is no better edition than Major’s, or this reproduction of that time-honored classic. 


The Mother of the King’s Children. 
By the Rev. J. F. CowAN, author of the “‘ Jo-Boat 


Boys.” With an introduction by the Rev. F. E. Books,” etc. A companion volume to “Li r 
z v 2 } Y vittle Ar- 
Clark. D.D. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. thur’s. England and France.” Illustrated, 12mo, 
A book of much merit, quite above the average, 61.25. 


and will do good whereverread. Especially will it 
deepen an interest in practical religious work. 


Monica, the Iesa [aiden. By Mrs. 


EVELYN RAYMOND, author of ‘Mixed Pickles.” 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 


-A remarkable story, with a charming flavor of 


Mr. Butterworth, in writing a new history of Rome’ 
aims to interest the young in the beautiful classic liter~ 
ature of that country. No one better understands the 
requirements of the young than Mr. Butterworth, and 
his book will foster an appetite for classical studies. 


The Riverpark Rebellion, and A Tale of 


In Blue Creek 


$1.25. 


edge, 75 cents; 18mo, lavender 
gilt edge, $1.25. 


idyllic Spanish-American life. 


CHAPIN Ray, author of ‘ Half a Dozen Boys,” 
“Halt a Dozen Girls,” etc. 


A story full of atmospbere and life, depicting a 
summer ina mining camp in the Rocky Mountains. 


Daily Food. New illustrated edition, 
with 12 photo-engravings. 
and gold, gilt edge, 75 cents: 18mo, French silk, 


Canon. By ANNA] trated, 12mo, $1.00. 


Illustrated, 12mo, 


WILDER. 


18m.o rti-cloth, gil 
» parti-cloth, gilt | top, 75 cents. 


the Tow-Path. By HoMER GREENE, author of “ The 
Blind Brother,” “Burnham Breaker,” etc. 


Polly Button’s New Year. 


12mo, unique parti-cloth binding, 75 cents. 
A series of object lessons in spiritual teaching. 
A Plea for the Gospel. 


GEORGE D. HERRON, author of “The Message of 
Jesus,” “The Larger Christ.” 


Ilus- 


By Mrs. C. F. 


By the Rey. 


16mo, parti-cloth, gilt 


Fragments of these sermons have been widely published and discussed, and many 
ealls have been made for their publication in this permanent form. 


46 East (4th Street, New York. THOMAS YY. CROWELL & co., 100 Purchase Street, Boston. 


THE 
BLAKESLEE 
ESSONS 


FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS and BIBLE CLASSES. 


Interested teachers are invited 
to send for free samples. 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUB. CO, 


2! Bromfield St., 
BOSTON. 


HINTS AND HELPS 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL S. S. LESSONS 
FOR 1893. Pungent, practical expositions of the 
lessons for whole year. -By Rev. David J. Burrell, D.D., 
and Rey. Joseph D. Burrell. 389-pp., 12mo, $1.25. 


** Nowhere, Popa: will the practical lessons and 
spiritual teachings of the Sunday school lessons for the 
year be found more brightly, tersely and pointedly pre- 
sented than in these expository and homiletic studies. 
They are peculiarly suggestive.’’— Christian Intelligencer. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS 


THE CHILD’S PAPER (Monthly). Bright, 
interesting reading, beautifully illustrated. Ten or 
more copies to one address, 10 cents each per year. 
Single subscriptions, 25 cents. . 


MORNING LIGHT (Monthly). double sheet, can 
pe used as a semi-morthly. Pure, wholesome reading, 
choice illustrations; suited for younger classes. Terms 
same as “‘ Child’s Paper.” 


APPLES OF GOLD, tor Primary classes, in 
weekly parts; beautiful pictures and printed in large, 
clear type; a chromo picture each quarter. Nothing bet- 
ter for the little ones. Subscription, 50 cents a year; 
5 copies, 35 cents each; 10 or more copies, 25 cents each. 


"AMERICAN MESSENGER (Monthly), Full 
of practical Christianity, having bright articles from 
the best writers. It ought to be in every household. 
Singly, 25 cents a year; 5 copyes to one address, $1.06; 20 
copies, $3.50, 40 or more copies, 15 cents each. 


Each of the above to one subscriber, $1.00 
WL per vear, postpaid. Sample copies free. 


An Elegant Wall Roll. 


THE GOSPEL IN PICTURE AND 
TEXT. With 27 beautiful illustrations and daily 
Bible readings. On enameled paper. $1.007 


“Deserves the warmest commendation. Every page 
contains an admirable reproduction of one of Hoftman’s 
exquisite series of Bible paintings.”—Lvangelist. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
304 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Boston. 54 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER. 93 State St. CHICAGO, 211, 213 Wabash Av. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. SAN FRANCISCU, 735 Mar. St. 


The Atlantic 
for 1893 


Will contain, among other attractions, 


Old Kaskaskia, a Serial Story by Mary 


Hartwell Catherwood, 

Who will be favorably remembered as the author 
of The Lady of Fort St. John.” It begins in 
the January number. 


James Bryce, [1.P., 
Will consider. “American Influence on English 
Political Institutions.” This is a field in which 
Mr. Bryce is a master. ‘ 


Penelope’s English Experiences, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, 


Will bring fresh entertainment to those who kno 
Mrs. Wiggin’s delightful books. 2% 


Studies in American Biography, 
Which are a feature of the Atlantic, will be con- 
tinued by papers on George William Curtis, 
George Bancroft, etc. 


The Feudal Chiefs of Acadia, by 


Francis Parkman. 

This eminent historian has written a narrative of 
the events in Canadian history on which Mrs. 
Catherwood’s “ Lady of Fort St. John” is based. 
The first part will appear in January. 


Dr. 


Improvement of Living: 
Papers by thoughtful writers on The Preservation 
of Country Beauty, on Libraries, Aft Museums, 
Museums of Science, etc. 

TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free. 


November and December numbers free to new sub- 
seribers remitting before December 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money at visk of sender. 
money order, draft or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


eS 


Remit by 


I= For 6 cents postage and addresses of ten friends, the 
Housekeeper’s Weekly, 14 N. 9th, Phila., sends FREE @ 
supply of safety cases for mailing coins, and one number 
of that charming magazine. MARION HARLAND is chief 
contributor. 
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— 


The Model Sunday-School. 


By Rey. Geo. M. Boynron, D.D. Price 75 cts. 
A hand-book of principles and practices. 


‘Evolution in Religion. 


By W. W. MCLANE, D.D. Price $1.00. 


Fearlessly scientific; thoroughly inductive; very help- 
ful; indorsed by the best authorities. 


Life and Times of Cotton Mather. 


By Rey. A. P. MARVIN. Price $3.50. 
Authoritative and comprehensive. 


. Monday Club Sermons for 1895. 


By the MoNDAY CLUB. Price $1.25. 


The most helpful and suggestive treatment of the 
_Internationai Sunday school lessons. 


_Our Life Among the Iroquois Indians. 


By Mrs. HARRIETT S.CASWELL. Price $1.50. 
Vivid pictures of Indian character and life. 


Some Christian Endeayor Saints. 


By Rey. F. E. CLARK, D.D. Price $1.00. 


A collection of clever sketches of some of the every- 
day fireside ‘‘ saints. 


Richard Bruce. 


By Rev. CHARLES M.SHELDON. Price $1.50. 
A story dealing with the young man in business. 


Billow Prairie. 


By Joy ALLISON. Price $1.50. 
Pictures graphically, accurately. and in an inter- 
esting way, certain phases of pioneer life. 


The Pony Expressman. 


By J. H. COWAN. Price $1.50. 
Bright story of a boy with ambition and purpose. 


Miss Maleolm’s Ten. 


By MARGARET E. WINSLOW. Price $1.50. 
For King’s Daughters—interesting and helpful. 


Neighbors in Barton Square. 
By ALICE Eppy Curtiss. Price $1.50. 


Barton Square is an interesting neighborhood; its 
story will be enjoyed by ali. 


In the Vulture’s Nest. 


By MILDRED FAIRFAX. Price $1.50. 
A story of the times of Catherine de Médici. 


Brian’s Home. 


By FANNY E. NEWBERRY. Price $1.50. 


An inspiring story of what a mother’s love and tact 
can accomplish. 


Nakoma. 
By Rev. GEORGE HUNTINGION. Price $1.50. 
A graphic story of frontier life. 


Marjoribanks. 


By ELVIRTON WRIGHT. Price $1.25. 
A helpful, breezy story for girls, 


Dr. Lincoln’s Children. 


By KATE W. HAMILTON. Price $1.00. 
The story of life on a farm among young people. 


Little Pharisees. 


By M. H. ECKERSON. 6 vols. Price $1.50. 
An attractive series for youngest readers. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Cong’l S. S. and Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Monday 
Club 
Sermons. 1° S88 s1.05 


The International Lessons for 1893 treated in a 
peculiarly original and comprehensive manner. 
“The International Lessons in perspective.” 
“This coterie of writers, by their simple yet 
cogent treatment of truth, aptly elevate the 
standard of preparation alike for general and 
for special Bible study.”’— Christian Union. 
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A complete and carefully graded Series 


of Helps to the inductive study of the International Sunday-School Lessons. 


I t Comprises the following publications, each one of which is perfectly 


adapted to the work for which it is intended : 


x. The Pilgrim Teacher —a monthly containing matter of interest to Sunday-school wotkers, 
and a thorough exegetical and expository treatment of the lesson. The very best of teachers’ helps’ 

2. The Senior Quarterly —for adult members of the Sunday-school. Each lesson is helpfully 
treated by the inductive method, and the way to a scientific study of it is pointed out. Lesson plan :— 
zr. Lesson Work for the Week. 2, Lesson Introduction. 3, Word and Phrase Studies. 4 Topic 
Studies. 5, Side-Light Studies: 6, Outside Studies. 7, Lesson Questions. 8, Lesson Themes. 
9, Lesson Afterthoughts. 10, Seek-Further Questions. , 

3. The Intermediate Quarterly —for the boys and girls. The lessons are treated on the same 
plan as in the Senior grade, but with entirely different wording. 

4 The Junior Quarterly —for the younger scholars. ‘The lessons are treated illustratively, with 
pictures and stories and just enough explanation to help to an understanding of the lesson outlines. 

5. The Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper (weekly) —for the little ones, It contains the dJesson text 
and story, questions with answers for home teaching, pictures and stories for Sunday afternoons. 

6 The Little Pilgrim Lesson Pictures —for youngest scholars. A card for each Sunday of the 
year, on one side an illustration printed in colors; on the other, simple questions on the lesson. 

7. Home Study Slips — guides for the preparation of the lesson. Spaces for written answers 
show the teacher what the scholar has done. A valuable means of securing interest and home study, — 

8. Written Reviews — examination papers covering thoroughly the study of each quarter. They 
are being used more and more widely with the best of results. 

9. Outline Bible Studies — Twelve supplemental studies about the Bible as a whole, its 
geography, history, etc. Just the thing to furnish a background for intelligent study of the lessons. 
One study in each number of the Quarterlies, or they can be had in pamphlets containing four studies 
each —a year’s course, Three parts ready — Studies I-IX. 


Why should your school use it ? weanswer?— 


Because it is inductive, leading to a thorough study of the lesson from the Bible- 

Because it is based on a simple plan, the outlines can be easily carried in mind. 

Because it helps just enough, not too much or too little. 

Because it is accurate in scholarship. 

Because it contains suggestive and comprehensive questions. 

Because it keeps constantly in view the spiritual end of Sunday-school study. 

Because Others use it and find it the best. An uninterrupted increase of cir 
culation-from year to year testifies to the popularity and excellence of the series. 


Sunday-School Papers. We believe in the policy of fur- 


nishing first-class papers for the Sunday-school. Children will appreciate and be influenced 
by the best. These papers should be well printed, on good paper, with fine illustrations, 
and, above all, well edited. Such papers are: 


The Wellspring, for young people, but liked by old —full of entertaining and helpful reading, ~ 
Every month a special number, as Easter, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Temperance, Missions, etc. 

The Mayflower, for youngest readers — large pictures, and large type. Just adapted to the little 
folks ; every line understood and appreciated by them. 
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The PILGRIM Lessons on the 
LIFE OF CHRIST represent the best 
scholarship and most approved meth= 
ods applied to Bible teaching. Certain 
classes, and in some instances schools, 
may find it desirable to use these Les= 
sons instead of the International Series. 

Three grades—Senior, Intermediate, Junior. Maps 


and Illustrations in all the grades and a Picture for 
each lesson in the Junior grade. 


The 52 Lessons bound in one volume, each grade, 30c. 
Quarterly parts of 13 lessons each, se 8c. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


(Also, the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps on the Viterniocional Lessons: the most perfectly graded, the most 
practicable and the most scholarly of any series published. Circulation for 1892 in advance of any previous year, 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


The efforts which our friends are making to in- 
crease our subscription list, and at the same time 
to remunherate themselves,’ are beginning to bear 
fruit in the new names which are coming in. The 
$1,000 prize offer is good until March 15, but work 
put in at once is likely to tell most. 

<= 

The mails are bringing their 
burden of orders for the CON- 
GREGATIONALIST HAND- 
BOOK, which we hope to be 
able to fill with reasonable 
promptness. The Congrega- 
tional public seems to have a 
warm place for the Handbook. 
Says a Hartford pastor in w 
letter just at hand: “1 want to 
express my thorough apprecia- 
tion of the Handbook. I con- 


1 of informing our people of 
Congregational polity and work. It is a genuine 
‘multum in parvo’ of unformation and the whole 
church owes you a debt for its annual publication.” 
And a professor in one of our New England theo- 
logical seminaries writes: “ Let me add an expres- 
sion of my very great appreciation of the value of 
your Handbook, which I mean to circulate more 
next year than Iwas able to this year.” 

Packed away in the sixty-page manual are: 


. Daily Bible Readings. 

. Church Prayer Meeting Topics. 

. Week of Prayer Topics, arranged by Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting. 

. Sunday School Lessons. 
~P.S. C. EL. Prayer Meeting Topics. 

. Congregational Statistics. 

. Our Churches Abroad, 

. General Religious Statistics. 

. SS: and ¥. P. S.C. £. Statistics. 

. Our Seven Benevolent Societies. 

ll, Congregational Clubs. E 

. Congregational Colleges and Seminaries. 

18. Calendar for 1898. 

. Church Incorporation. 

. Creed and Confession of 1883. 

. Historical Landmarks of Congregati 

100 copies, postpaid, $1.25. 
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O the outside spectator the process 
of the trial of Professor Briggs by 
the New York Presbytery so far is 
not inspiring. Were not so sacred interests 
involved it might be amusing. So far the 
time has been chiefly taken up with demur- 
rers and ecclesiastical technicalities which 
appear very much like what in Congress 
would be called filibustering. The charges 
made against Professor Briggs a year ago 
have been variously changed and amended 
and two new ones have been introduced to 
the effect that he has denied the fulfillment 
of Messianic prophecies and has taught that 
there is a probation after death. This last 
he has flatly denied and the other also in 
the form in which it was stated. His ob- 
jections to these charges were sustained by 
majorities of twenty. On the question of 
submitting the evidence in bulk he was 
defeated by only two votes. The presbytery 
had ordered a separate vote on every indi- 
vidual offense alleged, which will further 
split up and amend the charges. It is even 
suggested that the whole of his works, the 
whole Bible and the Westminster Confession 
should be put in evidence and read to the 
presbytery. It appears at present as though 
the body might be so evenly divided that 
‘the verdict, whatever it may be, will have 
little weight, and it is not difficult to imag- 
ine the trial drifting into a farce, if it has 
not already set in that direction. Yet the 
ultimate consequences may be of the gravest 
character and a separation between the 
two opposing parties in the church is be- 
coming more and more probable. 


cone 


onalism, etc. 


sider it one of the best means’ 


It is not often enough remembered that 
nearly all the public teaching of the Bible 
to children is through the Sunday school. 
[t is not taught in the public schools nor to 
any extent in private schools. Besides, the 
study of the Bible by those who have passed 
beyond the age of school life is of great im- 
portance to the welfare of our country. It 
is also a great influence in uplifting indi 
vidual character. This study would lan- 
guish were it not for the kindling of en- 
thusiasm through’ the contact and united 
efforts of Sunday school teachers and offi- 
cers. It very much needs a revival. There- 
fore we emphasize the importance of the 
meeting of the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association last week at Worcester and the 
new plans which have been put into opera- 
tion through that organization. .It now 
employs two persons to conduct institutes 
and conventions and to visit local schools. 


‘It proposes, through their work, to organ- 


ize the fourteen counties in the State and to 
establish Sunday school districts in every 
county. But it cannot do this without the 
co-operation of pastors, officers and teach- 
ers or without money. The movement has 
auspiciously begun. It promises important 
results if it is sustained. The Christian life 
and growth of Massachusetts; we believe, 
would be greatly promoted by the new en- 
thusiasm which may be awakened in every 
Sunday school by the leadership of those in 
every township who love this cause and by 
their united action through the State Asso- 
ciation. 


Remonstrances from those who will be 
deprived of their weekly rest day if the 
World’s Fair should be opened on Sunday 
are beginning to be heard. The New York 
State Engineers at their recent meeting 
protested against the Sunday opening. This 
movement to disregard the Sabbath under 
national sanctions is a menace, indirect but 
no less dangerous, to a great army of Aabor- 
ing men. Especially should railroad men 
resist this attempt to encroach on their 
rights, and those whose chief reason for 
guarding the Sabbath is a religious one 
should co-operate heartily with those whose 
liberties as working men are imperiled by 
this movement now led by the World’s Fair 
directors, whose motive, however disguised 
by philanthropic flavor, is simply a reach- 
ing after money. 


Few people will be made poorer by the 
death of Jay Gould, though many were made 
poorer by his life. By shrewd plans and 
bold execution of them, gaining control of 
railroads and telegraphs, increasing his own 
property by depreciating that of others, by 
using the power and money he had gained 
to force the public to yield to him rights to 
which he had no claim and then taxing the 
people exorbitantly to gain more money to 
protect his ill-gotten gains, he built up in 
thirty years one of the greatest fortunes 
ever gathered, perhaps $100,000,000. If he 
broke no statutes of the land he defied all 
laws which hold men to respect the rights 
of their fellowmen. To wreck a railroad 
train is a crime. He knew how to wreck a 
railroad and gather in millions of dollars 
from it. He watered the stock of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company till that stock 
represented four times its cost and he pre- 
vented competition by crippling and buying 


up rival companies, keeping for himself for 
many years a clear field. No man has done 
more than he to foster and to give just cause 
for discontent among the working classes. 
He was a man of great ability and colossal 
selfishness, a type least to be desired and 
most to be dreaded in American life. He 
began with nothing, grasped vast sums with 
the hand of avarice and now has gone out of 
the world with nothing. 


The Journal of Education recently perti- 
nently asked, ‘‘It is Cleveland—will it be 
Harris?’ referring to the scholarly, irre- 
proachable national commissioner of educa- 
tion, Hon. W. T. Harris. It isa question of 
profound concern to the nation that the 
man who holds that position should be in 
sympathy with the best national traditions 
andideals. Conscientious Protestant educa- 
tors who aided in electing Mr. Cleveland 
cannot rest content with the work they ac- 
complished on Noy. 8. They must resist 
with all their power the subversion of the 
bureau of education and Indian affairs, 
which is planned for by a powerful eccle- 
siastical organization having tremendous 
weight in politics. Is this doubted? One 
has but to read the Roman Catholic jour- 
nals. Here is the Catholic Review saying, 
““\ yery wise measure for the incoming ad- 
ministration to set on foot would be the 
abolishment of the National Bureau of Ed- 
ucation.’”? Why? Because it indorsed the 
scheme by which the school children of the 
country on Columbus Day were led to re- 
peat the following pledge: 

I pledge my allegiance to my flag and the 
Republic for which it stands—one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 
This proceeding, which caused a thrill of joy 
in every truly healthy American heart, the 
Review dubs as ‘‘absurd,”’ ‘‘ mischievyous,”’ 
‘“‘meddlesome,’’ ‘‘an oath of allegiance,”’ 
‘doubly impertinent’’ because meant to 
teach all the pupils the old federalist doc- 
trine, which ‘‘is abhorrent to at least one- 
half the American people.” If we thought 
the Review represented the views ‘of the 
intelligent Roman Catholic laity we should 
be even more concerned. 


The Scrooby Club idea is taking root rap- 
idly and firmly. Mr. Merrill’s article, else- 
where printed, reveals the wide-spread in- 
terest in the movement and describes the 
methods employed by the clubs in and 
about Minneapolis. We hail with gladness 
this endeavor to instruct our young people 


‘in the history and polity of Congregation- 


alism. The time is ripe for such work, and 
in every congregation are not a few persons . 
who are ready to undertake it. We shall 
follow the progress of this study in various 
places and shall be glad to register the 
names of clubs as fast as they are formed 
and to act as a connecting link between 
them, as well as to offer suggestions from 
time to time and answer questions that may 
arise, The CG. S. S. and P. Society shows its 
sympathy with the project by offering Dr. 
Dexter’s Handbook ata specia} rate, seventy- 
five cents in cloth and fifty cents in paper, 
express prepaid when the books are ordered 
in the quantity for the members of the 
clubs. Orders will be filled either at Boston 
or Chicago. Prof. George Huntington’s 
Outlines of Congregational History is an- 
other valuable book for Scrooby Clubs. 
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AGAINST THE SALOON. 

Before these words reach our readers a 
number of the towns and cities of Massa- 
chusetts will have settled for another year 
the question of license or no license. The 
vote of Boston and several other cities will 
follow next week. The outlook appears to 
be more encouraging for no license than for 
several years. Last year fourteen of the 
thirty cities of the State voted against 
license. With several of them, as_ with 
Cambridge, Somerville, Newton and Brock- 
ton, this is no longer an experiment. 
Lessened crime, greater peace and order, in- 
creased business prosperity, improved pub- 
lic morals have resulted wherever law 
against the saloon has been enforced, and 
these cities have shown that it can be en- 
forced. 

In each of these cities, also, the anti- 
saloon law, though at first maintained by 
great effort and always requiring vigilance, 
has gained an increasing number of sup- 
porters. This year they are likely to be 
re-enforced by some of the labor organiza- 
tions and by the increased activity of Cath- 
olic temperance societies. It is even quite 
possible that Boston may be carried for no 
license. Not all the influences now working 
in that direction are really intended to favor 
the cause of temperance, yet they may be 
made to result to its advantage. Should 
no license be voted, for whatever reason, 
there is ground for assurance that its en- 
forcement will be honestly attempted. 

Last year in the no license cities thirty- 
two per cent. of the voters abstained from 
voting, while the proportion in the other 
cities was twenty-seven. per cent. This. in- 
dicates that those who favored license made 
more effort to express their will than those 
who did not favor it. Many are unselfishly 
working for the publie good against licens- 
ing the saloons. They are expending not 
only time and strength but money also, 
The contest in Boston and in several other 
cities next week is likely to be a close one. 
Will not every citizen who believes that by 
closing the saloons the people would be 
more prosperous, society more free from 
crime and disorder, and especially that our 
youth would be guarded against tempta- 
tions which now often prove fatal, take 
pains to cast his vote according to his con- 
victions? 


FIGHT THE SIN; LOVE THE SINNER. 

Dr. W.S. Rainsford of New York criti- 
cises Dr. Parkhurst because he is endeavor- 
ing to compel the city officials to suppress 
vice. Dr. Rainsford believes that a certain 
degree of vice must be tolerated and any 
attempt to extirpate it simply diffuses it, 
forcing it upon people hitherto unaware of 
it. Contrast with this the recent occurrence 
in Pittsburg. For some time its reputable 
citizens have been endeavoring to compel 
the city officials to suppress disreputable 
houses. In response to the charges of a 
deputation of Presbyterian clergymen, the 
mayor of the city argued just as Dr. Rains- 
ford does: ‘‘Suppose we close the houses 
and drive their inmates into the street, what 
is to become of them? Are you, the Chris- 
tian people of Pittsburg, willing to open 
your doors and take these women into your 
families? Show me what to do with these 
women and I will help you.” 

Too often this argument has shut the 
mouths of Christian citizens, but the clergy- 
men of the city, two weeks later, ap- 
peared before the mayor and said: ‘‘ We 
pledge you our Christian characters that 
_ our churches and homes shall be open to 
all penitent harlots and libertines who ac- 


cept and trust the same pardoning and 
purifying grace, on which we rely, and 
that all who wish to return to virtuous lives 
shall have a home and all that we can fur- 
nish.’”’ For those who did not desire to live 
lives of virtue the clergy prescribed the 
places of detention which society has ap- 
pointed. Impressed by this pledge the 
mayor immediately issued orders closing 
the disreputable houses. We trust that the 
congregations of these pastors will stand by 
them in this truly Christlike deed, If they 
do they will stop the mouths of critics and 
set an example worthy of world-wide imita- 
tion. It is easy to denounce distillers, 
brewers, barkeepers, gamblers and _ harlots 
and to demand the suppression of their evil 
trades, but it is hard to go out among them 
and say, ‘‘We will help you do this since 
you must not do that.’ 
ehesnibateier: HL MAS) 
GIVING TO THE BOARD. 


Three classes, theologically, while claim- 


ing to hold evangelical doctrine but differ- 


ing in the understanding of minor matters, 
are interested in the subject of making con- 
tributions to the American Board. The 
first class desire the Board to send mission- 
aries who believe there is a probation be- 
yond the grave for those who have not 
heard the gospel in this life. The second 
class desire that the policy of the Prudential 
Committee shall be continued of demanding 
from all candidates, as a condition of mis- 
sionary appointment, assent substantially to 
the creed of the home secretary, Dr. Alden. 
The third class desire to maintain the policy 
so often reiterated by President Storrs and 
again unanimously indorsed by the Board 
at. Chicago, The board thereby affirmed 
that candidates for missionary appointment 
who believe in a future probation should 
not be accepted, but that those who have 
not come to any positive conviction that 
there is such a probation, but are willing to 
leave the whole matter in the hands of God 
and are in accord with the belief of the 
churches as expressed in their creeds of 
acknowledged weight, should be accepted, 
so far as their theology is concerned. 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, if we may 
judge from the discussion at its recent 
meeting in which it voted to withdraw its 
contributions from the board, belongs to the 
first class. In this class, also, Andover Semi- 
nary is counted. There are probably a con- 
siderable number of churches in the second 
class, and a larger number who sympathize 
with them through fear lest candidates 
should be accepted who do not really hold 
the belief of the churches as expressed in 
their creeds of acknowledged weight. Our 
position from the beginning of this contro- 
versy has been, as it now is, with the third 
class. We believe, also, that this is the 
position of the large majority of Congrega- 
tional churches. 3 

The ground of our dissatisfaction with 
the majority of the Prudential Committee 
is that they insist that the acceptance by 
candidates for missionary appointment of 
the creeds of acknowledged weight in the 
denomination is not satisfactory evidence of 
their fitness, but that the committee demand 
in addition acceptance of the creed of the 
home secretary, with his peculiar interpreta- 
tion of even admitted doctrines, This creed 
was rejected by the National Council com- 
mission. Yet it is understood that the sec- 
retary used it for a time in examining can- 
didates. Later he prepared an Outline of 
Doctrine in accordance with this creed, 
which he. sent to candidates with the re- 
quest that if they had doubts respecting 
any of the doctrines they should mention 


them to him. Under the criticisms of the 
committee of nine he ceased to-send out his’ 
Outline of Doctrine... By the action of the 
board at Minneapolis he was prohibited from 
holding correspondence with candidates. 
But not long after the majority of the Pru- 
dential Committee adopted the custom of 
sending to the candidates ‘‘ supplementary 
questions,’’ which practically covered the 
points of the rejected creed and restored its 
authority. The committee were authorized 
by the board to present to candidates the 
inquiry concerning future probation. Con- 
cerning the other points of the rejected 
creed they have no authority. Yet we 
understand that they uniformly continue to 
use these points beyond the usual creeds 
in examining candidates and beyond any 
authorization by the board, and that they 
have pressed these questions with renewed 
vigor since the meeting at Chicago, and 
this notwithstanding the significant direc- 
tion for the first time voted that the rules 
should be interpreted in a spirit of liberality. 


Members of the committee insist that 
they have consistently administered the 
rules of the board laid down at New York 
and Minneapolis, ‘‘as interpreted by the 
president in his original letter of accept- 
ance.’’ Yet in the one case in which the 
president did apply his interpretation the 
majority of the committee voted against 
him and refused to send the candidate 
whom he desired to send, and they have 
never since intimated any change in their 
position. If Mr. Covell should again apply 
for appointment under the same conditions 
would the committee vote to accept him? 
An affirmative answer from the committee 
would go far to relieve the perplexity of 


those who are now hesitating about sending — 


their gifts to the board. If also Mr. Noyes 
shall be placed on the list of missionaries at 
an early day, as desired by the Japan Mis- 
sion, with which he is actively working, and 
as was plainly contemplated. by the board, 
and if this shall be done in a generous spirit 
and on the basis of his missionary fellow- 
ship and work, and without the application 
of vexatious questions which it is privately 
intimated some of the committee desire to 
press upon him, such an act will go very far 
to remove present distrust and allay criti- 
cism. 

We have restated the points of this con- 
troversy, which has grown oldand wearisome, 
not because Plymouth Church has with- 
drawn its contributions, for its gifts have 
been for years so small as to show its want 
of sympathy with the board, but because 
we learn that in a number of churches the 
question of withdrawal is being renewedly 
agitated in view of contributions the coming 
year. We wish to urge upon churches not 
in sympathy with the policy of the com- 
mittee considerations which, we think, 
should decide them to continue their con- 
tributions. Rev. A. A. Berle, in another 
column, presents other arguments to. the 
same purpose from his point of view. The 
American Board is the heritage of Congre- 
gational churches. If its missions should 
now be crippled by the withdrawal of funds 
they would be long in recovering from the 
stroke inflicted by their friends. Heavy bur- 
dens now rest on our missionaries. We 
fear that on the most favorable outlook they 
must suffer from severe retrenchments the 
coming year. Can we permit those whom 
we have sent out to give their lives to this 
great work to see that work fail because of 
controversies at home concerning the policy 
of administration? Can we strike a heayier 
blow at our churches than to stop the 


streams of benevolence which flow out from 
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them for the salvation of the world? Can 
we distribute our gifts to. other organiza- 
tions without great wrenching of sacred 
ties, great decrease of interest in foreign 
missions, and great loss to the work and 
workers for whom we have assumed re- 
sponsibility? There must be some other 
way of finding out and accomplishing the 
will of the churches concerning the policy of 
the board than for those to abandon it who 
are dissatisfied with the present policy of 
the committee. The burden is upon all the 
churches to support their missions in for- 
eign lands and in due time to secure an 
administration of the board on which they 
can unite. A divisive policy on the part of 


the committee ought not to be allowed to ~ 


cripple the great work. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

The public schools in Boston have during 
the last few years attracted wide attention. 
Four'years ago the city waked up to. the fact 
that its schools were rapidly deteriorating. 
New buildings had not been erected to meet 
the growing needs, the service was increas- 
ingly unsatisfactory, sectarian influence was 
offensively strong in the committee and elec- 
tions to.it were in the hands of politicians. 
The interests of public education were sub- 
ordinated to political ends. 

Then came a revolution. One organiza- 
tion after another sprang into being, deter- 
mined to take the schools out of politics 
and make them among the best in the land 
for training the:children.and youth. Excel- 
lent men were chosen on the committee. 
New schoolliouses have been’ built, new 
' plans adopted, manual training schools es- 
tablished and an excellent parental school 
provided for. The public school system of 
Boston has won deserved recognition as 
among the very best in the country. 

Of late, however, all that has been gained 
has been imperiled and it is now in greater 
danger than ever. One-third of the com- 
mittee, which consists of twenty-four mem- 
bers, is elected each year. By reason of 
resignations and deaths new members have 
come in whose presence on the committee 
has discouraged those who have at heart 
the best interests of the schools. This year 
the Democratic party was so sure of having 
a majority that it put on its list of nomi- 
nees men conspicuous only for their unfit- 
ness for the position. This fact is exciting 
an opposition which, if not loud, is none 
the less deep. The better class in that 
party are protesting and there is good 
reason to believe that many of them would 
be glad to have the ticket beaten. The 
Herald explains the situation by saying 
that leading citizens do not want places on 
the school board. If this be true it is be- 
cause such men despair of doing good sery- 
ice when associated on the board with ward 
politicians who work only for selfish ends. 
This matter ought to be taken wholly out 
of city politics and candidates ought to be 


- gelected for their fitness without reference 


to the party to which they belong. In this 
case, however, we have learned from care- 
ful inquiry that the list chosen by Republi- 
' can caucuses consists of honorable and suit- 
able candidates. Boston has more than 
once shown its sensitiveness on the school 
question by snowing under names which 
were on more than one of the tickets, and 
this may be done again this year. One sign 
which points this way is the registration of 
more than 10,000 women, a much larger 
number than last year. 

- Itshould not be forgotten that last year 
‘several excellent persons failed of election 
by a narrow margin, and this because, in 


' 


wards where the best results might have 
been expected, many voters failed alto- 
gether to mark on their ballots any names 
for the school committee. No interests of 
our city are more important than its 
schools. Its influence in this respect is 
far reaching. If any occasion imposes upon 
women the duty of voting when the privi- 
lege is extended to them this is such an 
occasion. Certainly every citizen should 
realize that our public schools are now in 
peril, should take pains to inform himself 
what candidates are worthy of election on 
the committee and should use his influence 
and cast his vote to secure their election. 


THE ASSURANCE OF FAITH. 
Some things are settled and may be 
treated as fixed, trustworthy facts. One of 
them is the truth that faith in God may be, 
and should be, positive and confident. The 
habit of regarding the assurance of faith as 
a prize to be gaimed in the future rather 
than asa privilege to be enjoyed here and 
now is much too prevalent. Itisdue partly, 
no doubt, to the consciousness of sin of 
which even the most devoted Christian often 
has occasion to repent. It is due, also, to 
some extent, to the disgust and lack of con- 
fidence which are caused in most people by 
the boastings of a certain type of Christian, 
the possible genuineness of whose piety is 
not sufficient to render it either attractive 
oruseful. The habit is evil and misleading, 
none the less. 

We take each other’s word unhesitatingly 
in business or social matters when we know 
each other to be trustworthy. Ourcommon 
life would come to a final standstill at once 
if the element of mutual confidence were 
to be eliminated. Even they who boast of 
never taking any statement upon trust belie 
their own words a score of times each day: 
Why, then, should we hesitate to put faith in 
God with at least equal confidence? If we 
believe Ilim let us act out that belief. Con- 
duct based upon~faith always intensifies 
faith. : 

The assurance of faith is an assurance of 
forgiveness of sin through the blood of 
Christ, of encouragement in well-doing, and 
of peace and safety in the consciousness of 
possessing the divine love. If these be real- 
ities, there is no reason why we should not 
treat them as such. There is no unholy 
boldness in doing this. Itis but taking our 
Heavenly Father at His word, just as we 
understand that we are expected to take an 
earthly father. We have no reason to suppose 
that God enjoys a conception of sonship on 
our part whieh, under the disguise of filial 
reverence, treats Himasif He were a stranger 
toward whom it is necessary to be a little on 
one’s. guard. It would be strange, indeed, 
if He did. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The annual report of the Commissioner 
of Pensions, just rendered, is a statement 
which deserves the thoughtful scrutiny of 
every patriot. Here we are, twenty-seven 
years after the war, with 876,062 pensioners 
on the rolls, 222,937 new names having been 
put on during the year, only 25,306 having 
been dropped, and the number of applica- 
tions filed running up into the thousands. 
During the fiscal year closing June 30 we 
paid out $139,035,612; for the present year 
$144,956,000 is appropriated, which is esti- 
mated to be $10,508,621 short of the amount 
needed, and Commissioner Raum estimates 
$165,000,000 will be needed for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1894, unless the present laws 
are altered. Under the dependent and dis- 
ability act, which was the last legislation 


formulated in response to the claims of 
pension agents and with the hope of. cap- 
turing the soldier vote, 920,957 claims have 
been filed, of which number 403,859‘ have 
been allowed and payments aggregating 
$76,494,443 have been made up to Sept. 30. 


Commissioner Raum is optimistic enough 
to believe that the limit to this will come at 
the end of 1894, but twenty years ago Gen- 
eral Garfield in his place in the House of 
Representatives said: ‘The pension list is 
swollen beyond all account. ... More frauds 
are being perpetrated on the Government 
by claim agents than from almost any other 
source.”’ And as chairman of the commit- 
tee on appropriations he expressed the opin- 
ion that ‘‘we may reasonably expect that 
the expenditures for pensions will hereafter 
steadily decrease, unless our legislation 
should be unwarrantably extravagant.’’ No 
one dares to question General Garfield’s sym- 
pathy with Union veterans. or his breadth 
of information as a legislator, so the only 
natural inference from such figures as are 
cited above is that legislation has been ‘‘ un- 
warrantably extravagant.’’ Pension agents 
have fattened at the public crib. Cowardly 
politicians have truckled to the soldier 
vote, thousands of names have been put 
upon the rolls that do not belong there, the 
self-respect and self-reliance of thousands 
of Union veterans has been undermined by 
those who have held forth the temptation 
of receiving support from the national treas- 
ury. Dr. Washington Gladden exposes an 
ugly truth, in his article in the December: 
Cent-iry, when he pleads for the reinstate- 
ment of the old-fashioned virtue of ‘‘ manly 
independence”’ and reports a gallant soldier 
in the Union army as attributing its decay 
in our national life partially to pension leg- 
islation. There are too many able-bodied 
paupers in public, professional and private 
walks. Itis gratifying to be able to report 
a recognition of this fact and a rising tide 
of popular indignation which can scarcely 
fail to compel Congress to order an investi- 
gation which would furnish reliable data for 
aradical reform. This commission would 
better include men whose devotion to the 
real interest of the veteran is unquestioned 
and yet who have no favors to ask in the 
way of public office. Ex-President Hayes, 
Gen. Francis A. Walker, Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son and men of that caliber could be de- 
pended upon to do the right thing. If we 
continue to do as we are now doing we shall 
“tramp, tramp, tramp to national bank- 
ruptcy,’’ as the New York Sun says. 


Congress reassembled on Tuesday. The 
report of the Superintendent of Immigra- 
tion, just rendered, furnishes valuable data 
for legislators in deciding another question 
which they will be called upon to face im- 
mediately in response to a growing popular 
demand. It is a question which, like pen- 
sion reform, demands that they rise to levels 
of patriotism, forsaking self-interest. Dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1892, 579,663 
immigrants arrived on our shores, 2,801 of 
whom were returned for violation of law. 
Seventy-seven per cent. landed in the port 
of New York and 242, 668 became residents of 
New York State. Germany furnished 119,- 
168, Russia 76,417, Italy 61,631, Poland 40,- 
536, Hungary 35,724 and Austria 32,935. It 
is the exodus from the countries of Southern 
and Southeastern Europe that is so signifi- 
cant and is causing the consideration of the 
propriety of restricting immigration with a 
thoroughness never before suggested; for 
it is a pregnant fact that the Senate com- 
mittee, just about concluding its investiga- 
tions, has let it be known that its members 
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—representative men of both parties—con- 
template recommending that Congress, at 
the earliest opportunity, suspend immigra- 
tion, except from Pan-American countries, 
fora period extending at least one year from 
the first of next March. If this statement 
was only put forth as a feeler it is worth 
noting that the proposition has met with ap- 
proval in unexpected quarters. If it is a 
square proposition it will give Congress a 
full chance to debate an important and 
complex question. Along with the general 
issues involved, just now there is added the 
element of what is wise in view of the re- 
turn of cholera to our shores next spring, 
and the effect which this would have upon 
commerce and life in general and the Co- 
lumbian Exposition in particular. Thelead- 
ing physicians of New York, in their tes- 
timony before the Senate committee last 
week, agreed in their prophecy of a return 
of the plague, 


Revolutionary and annexation sentiments 
in Canada are increasing in direct ratio 
with the increase of immigration to this 
country and the addition to the financial 
burdens of state and people which the pres- 
ent attitude toward Great Britain and the 
United States necessitates. The United 
States census of 1890 shows that the num- 
ber of Canadians then in this country was 
983,000, an absolute gain of 266,000 during 
the decade. New England, which in 1880 
had 175,000, now has 380,000, of whom 205,- 
000 are French, Massachusetts alone having 
advanced from 74,000 to 207,000. Mr. Eras- 
tus Wiman believes that the rate of immi- 
gration has been accelerated since 1890 and 
the recent comments of Canadian journals 
would seem to corroborate this opinion. It 
is not surprising, then, to read of: a mass 
meeting in Montreal on Nov. 28, which 
8,000 people attended, where prominent ad- 
vocates of imperial federation, colonial de- 
pendence, independence and annexation set 
forth seriously the merits of the four schemes, 
and where, confessedly, the speech was 
made by Mr. Elgin Myers, the annexationist. 
Feeling ran high. ‘‘Traitor’’ was a word 
freely hurled about, but Mr. Myers finally 
secured a hearing. His speech was power- 
ful, full of telling arguments, and a vote 
taken at the close showed 992 favoring an- 
nexation to 346 desiring the maintenance 
of the present order, while 1,614 favored 
national independence. 


Sir John Thompson, a Roman Catholic, 
has succeeded to the honorable position of 
Canadian prime minister, but that he is 
wise enough to be non-sectarian in his policy 
he has already shown by his refusal to ac- 
cece to the petition of the local Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy that the recent adverse de- 
cision of the Privy Council on the Manitoba 
parochial school question be reopened or 
evaded. So far as the premier has taken 
the public into his confidence, he has indi- 
cated no disposition to reverse the policy of 
his predecessor, who followed meekly in the 
precedents set by theastute Sir John Macdon- 
ald. No yielding to the popular upheaval 
referred to above is yet apparent. A question 
of surpassing local interest in the Domin- 
ion has its broader significance because it 
is simply one of many phenomena indicating 
that the grip of the Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
astical machine upon its clergy and laity is 
loosening under the counteracting influence 
of American institutions. Gross immorali- 
ties among the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Montreal having been detected and the eccle- 
siastical authorities showing no disposition 
to punish the offenders or prevent the re- 

_c®rrence of the disgraceful deeds, two loyal 


but indignant editors of French Catholic President Carnot next turned to M. Perier. 
journals denounced the policy of suppres- He required but a day to ascertain his ina- 


sion. For persisting in their plain speaking 
the machine first threatened and later actu- 
ally excommunicated the editors. The jour- 
nals are still issued and read by Catholics. 
The old game will not work even in the 
priest-ridden French provinces. 


At home we have an even more remarka- 
ble contest waging. Father Corrigan of Ho- 
boken, N. J., an Irishman of the Archbishop 
Ireland school of belief relative to tolerating 
public schools and the unwisdom of perpetu- 
ating race and lingual distinctions in the 
church, has entered the lists against the Ger- 
man bishop of his diocese (Newark), de- 
nounced him in the Freeman's Journal and 
the secular metropolitan press for his com- 
plicity with the Cahensly propaganda and 
his narrow policy as an administrator of dio- 
cesan affairs. He has been summoned to 
trial by Bishop Wigger and the case prom- 
ises to be the most celebrated in the history 
of the Roman Catholic Church in this coun- 
try. He will not be without influential 
backers, and no repetition of the Dr. Mc- 
Glynn episode is likely. But be the verdict: 
what it may, the moral influence upon the 
Roman Catholic masses of the spectacle of a 
priest publicly defying a bishop, outwitting 
him in argument and rallying to his sup- 
port openly and secretly some of the ablest 
and most loyal men in the church will be of 
incalculable value, showing that the day of 
free speech and thought among Roman Cath- 
olics may soon dawn. 


The British foreign ministry has at last 
decided, in response to the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion, to stand by Uganda to the ex- 
tent of ordering Sir Gerald Portal, British 
agent at Zanzibar, to proceed instantly to 
Uganda and report upon the situation. News 
of his coming will precede him and doubt- 
less act as a preventative of deeds of vio- 
lence should he not arrive before the East 
Africa Company officials evacuate, which it 
is hoped he will be able todo. Sir Portal is 
a thorough-going annexationist and his re- 
port is discounted in advance. By such cir- 
cuitous methods the government chooses to 
change front. An important decision by 
Irish magistrates, whereby the Nationalist 
member of Parliament from South Meath 
has been ousted from his seat and a new 
election ordered, is opening the eyes of the 
British just now, for the ground of the de- 
cision is ‘‘ priestly intimidation of voters.” 
The bishop issued a pastoral denouncing 
the Parnellite rival. The clergy preached 
in favor of the Nationalist candidate and 
canvassed for votes at the altar and in the 
confessional. Should many Nationalists be 
unseated for a like reason and Parnellites be 
elected in their stead it would not brighten 
Mr. Gladstone’s outlouk, and even now it 
may be questioned whether such judicial 
confirmation of belief in the partnership be- 
tween Nationalist leaders and the Irish hier- 
archy will please the Nonconformist con- 
stituency, upon which Mr. Gladstone must 
always count for his support. 


Indecision and-lack of courage caused 


bility to accomplish the task of reconciling 
the warring elements, and then M. Ribot, 
at present minister of foreign affairs, was 
given the tasks, which he solved in a short 
time, succeeding in reconstructing the Lou- 
bet cabinet, M. Loubet accepting the posi- ° 
tion of minister of justice and public wor- 
ship, formerly held by M. Ricard. The com- 
mittee investigating the Panama Canalfrauds 
has had some testimony proving positively 
that legislators and journalists received enor- 
mous sums. The incriminated journals in- 
clude some of the most respectable as well 
as most powerful papers in Paris. The di- 
rectors of the company have refused to 
testify before the committee, thus prejudic- 
ing their case in the courts but doubtless 
showing present-day wisdom. The refusal 
of the public prosecutor to produce before 
the investigating committee the state’s doc- 
uments connected with the prosecution in 
the court of appeals has added to the ex- 
citement and the difficulty of forming a 
ministry and has raised a constitutional 
question of great gravity, for the demand 
of the committee is virtually a claim of su- 
periority by the legislature over the judi- 
ciary, a theory which the judiciary declines 
to accept. France is seething today. A 
general election approaches and its bear- 
ings upon the future of the republic are mo- 


. mentous. 


The plan for the international regulation 
of the purchase of silver, submitted to the 
Brussels congress by Mr, Alfred de Roths- 
child of the British deputation, met with 
no favor in this country among Eastern 
bankers, Western producers or Interior con- 
sumers; it was rejected by the press of India 
and English authorities refused to stand 
sponsor forit. Referred to a committee of 
the practical bankers of the congress they 
rejected it and discussion outside of the 
congress reverted to the original propo- 
Sition of Moritz Levy, who suggests the 
withdrawal of all gold coins under twenty 
francs value. When the congress resumed 
its sittings on the 6th it was expected that 
the committee to which the Rothschild pro- 
posals was referred would, in stating its 
reasons for rejecting his scheme, suggest cer- 
tain amendments which, if adopted, would 
be likely to win votes and keep it before the 
congress. Enough has been said already 
by delegate Cannon from New York, speak- 
ing for his colleagues, to make it evident to 
the European delegates and nations: first, 
that they cannot expect the United States 
to accept any arrangement by which the 
United States must continue to purchase 
silver to an unlimited extent while Europe 
can cease whenever a definite danger limitis 
reached; second, that the sentiment is rising 
in the United States which will radically 
modify our present policy, send us into the 
markets as a buyer of gold and thereby crip- 
ple India and worry Great Britain. Many, 
no doubt, may think that Mr. Cannon is too 
optimistic,-but. his words have counted in 
Brussels, for now there is clearly discernible 
a desire to do something that will, at least, 


the fall of the French ministry, which we keep the United States from adding further 
chronicled last week. President Carnotim- to the depreciation of silver by either of the 
mediately offered the honor of the premier- courses it is likely to follow should the con- 
ship and the task of forming a ministry to ference prove to beafailure. London finan- 
M. Brisson, the eminent Protestant, who, cial journals continue to prophesy a negative 
by his insistence upon the examination of result,asentiment the Times echoes. Wepre- 
the corpse of Baron Reinach, brought about fer to wait for the announcement of the con- 
M. Loubet’s downfall. M. Brisson, after structive plans of the American delegates. 
three days of futile endeavor to secure the European propositions proving unayailab..c 

support of a sufficient number of leaders to who knows but an American plan, profiting 
form a cabinet possessing even a moderate by the comparison and criticism of others, 
degree of strength, resigned his task and may win at last? 
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__ IN BRIEF, 
-Now furbish up your Forefathers’ Day ad- 
dress and hold yourself in readiness for Con- 
gregational Clubs hunting for speakers. 


The barbarous Asiatic nations of the last 
century never surpassed in selfish exclusive- 
ness the act of our enlightened American na- 
tion forbidding Chinese students to come to 
this country to get an education. 


In answer to many inquiries as to the author 
of A Tribute of Regret, published in our last 
issue, we answer that Theophilus Yesterday 
is Rey. Gerald Stanley Lee, the young pastor 
of the Congregational church in Sharon, Ct. 


From the report of a recent meeting of Meth- 
odist ministers in New York it is evident that 
our sister denomination will soon be wrest- 
ling in theological conflicts similar to those 
which so much absorb the attention of Pres- 
byterians. 


That must have been an impressive scene 
on the floor of the Board of Trade in Kansas 
City the other day when the hum of business 
gave place to the accents of prayer and the 
voice of gospel exhortation. Read about it in 
our church news department. 


The output of American manufactures for 
the year is $7,215,000,000, a sum hardly con- 
ceivable. In a country so prosperous, its 
wealth largely in the hands of professing 
Christians, so far as money can aid in bring- 
ing the world to Christ it ought not to be 
wanting. 

Father Endeavor Clark’s trip around the 
globe seems to be a series of receptions and 
mass meetings, ending in one gguntry only.to 
be continued in the next. We shall await 
with interest his account of the meeting of the 
Himalaya Union and the methods of the So- 
cieties in Afghanistan. 


The New York Observer is authority for the 
statement, which is not surprising, that the 
controversies now vexing the presbyteries of 
New York and Cincinnati are severing friend- 
ships. ‘‘ Sincere expressions of affection are 
sneeringly repelled.”’ There is a great deal of 
homely sense in the Jnterior’s saying: ‘‘It is 
not by knocking apples off a crab tree that 
you can make it bear belle fleurs.” 


Itis said that meetings for young men should 
be “ brief, bright and brotherly ” and meetings 
for young women should be “short, sweet and 
sisterly.”? Dr. Joseph Parker facetiously adds, 
“Meetings for matrons should be meek, mild 
and motherly.”’ To pass from positive to neg- 
ative characteristics, we venture to suggest 
that meetings of ministers. should not be mo- 

notonous, mediocre ana melancholy. 


The apocalyptic books of the Bible are soon 
to be issued in a revised form by the Univer- 
sity Press of Oxford and Cambridge. In these 
books, which for centuries were regarded by 
the Christian Church as belonging to the 
canon of Holy Scripture, and which are now 
so regarded by the Catholic Church, are many 
nuggets of wisdom, and the revised version 
will undoubtedly awaken new interest in 

them. We should not be surprised to hear of 
their furnishing texts for good sermons. 


A physician in Wisconsin is suing, for sery- 
ices rendered, the. heirs of a woman who died 
while under his care. Cross examination ina 
Chicago court showed that the alleged “ mag- 
netic. treatment’’ rendered purported ‘to: be 
given while the patient was in Florida and the 
physician in Wisconsin, the vehicle of trans- 
mission being prayer and the value of each 
prayer being estimated at $1.75. The Chicago 
probate court refuse to crder the heirs to pay 
the bill. Strange! 


The United Presbyterians of Omaha objected 
to the use of Gospel Hywns in the meetings 
which Rey. B. Fay Mills is now conducting 
there, 
cominittee erred in conced vg anything to such 

ered demand It has promised “ ‘o grant all the 


We are inclined to believe that the, 


recognition of the demand practicable.” A 
sect that bases its refusal to co-operate fully 
with other Christians in such a movement 
because it thinks that the only instruments of 
God chosen to voice the songs of His children 
through all time were David and the unknown 
authors of the Psalms needs illumination 
more than consideration. 

Mr. D. L. Moody and Gen. O. O. Howard 
were both passengers on the steamship Spree, 
which was so nearly wrecked by an accident 
to her machinery. She was in great peril 
while she was being towed slowly back by 
the steamer Huron to Queenstown, a dis- 
tance of 1,000 miles. Mr. Moody led the 700 
passengers in prayer and by his confidence 
in God greatly aided in allaying their fears. 
Two of the ship’s compartments were filled 
with water and had rough weather come on 
she must have gone down. Mr. Moody be- 
lieves, with good reason, that deliverance 
came as a direct answer to prayer. 


The Italian Government proposes to expel 
the multitude of idle priests who are waiting 
in Rome unable to secure benefices, and it is 
reported that the Vatican is making arrange- 
ments to send them to this country. No class 
of immigrants would be more undesirable 
than members of religious orders who subsist 
on charity and, isolated from their fellowmen, 
live to perpetuate their prejudices. There is 
a monastery on Mount Athos in Greece where 
there are 5,000 monks with nothing to do ex- 
cept to say their prayers, but they are in so 
inaccessible a place that they do as little harm 
there as anywhere in the world. Could not 
room be found there for vagrant priests? 


When we proposed the other day the organi- 
zation of a new society to be known as the S. I. 
(Society of the Individual), we had no idea 
that an order with somewhat similar intent 
was already in the field. But it seems that 
there is a prior claimant to popular support 
and as was to be expected it emanates from 
Chicago. Its initials, I.O. H.B.,stand for the 
Independent Order of Human Beings. The 
S. I. reciprocates the cordial greetings of its 
esteemed contemporary, the I: O. H. B., and 
while not aspiring to any such ambitious cog- 
nomen hopes to work band in hand with it 
for a righteous and desirable individualism 
which believes in getting the most service for 
mankind out of number one. 


It is so easy to ‘‘railroad”’ through at the 
eleventh hour resolutions committing a repre- 
sentative, deliberative assembly in favor of 
this or that reform. It is another story, as 
Kipling would say, to explain the consistency 
of the action and, in many cases, its sense. 
A shrewd Chicago layman points out that the 
last Presbyterian General Assembly recom- 
mended all Christians to abstain from attend- 
ing or exhibiting at the Columbian Exposition 
if its gates should be open on Sunday. At 
another session it resolved that no exhibit of 
the interests of the Presbyterian Church should 
be made ‘‘ except with the express. provision 
that we reserve the right to cover our exhibit 
on the Lord’s Day if the exposition be opened 
on that day.” 


Captain A. T. Mahan, in his life of Admiral 
Farragut, just issued, tells how, at the battle 
of Mobile Bay, when Farragut’s line was dis- 
ordered and he felt that all his plans were 
thwarted, in his perplexity and with customary 
deyoutness he prayed, ‘‘O God, who cfeated 
man and gave him reason, direct me what to 


do. ShallI goon?’ ‘‘And it seemed,” said 
the admiral, ‘‘as if in answer a voice com- 
manded, ‘Go on!’”’ Imagination? But the 


sturdy admiral was no dreamer. Such a testi- 
mony from one who was pre-eminently a man 
of affairs helps to substantiate the dearest con- 
victions of faith. Why should there not be 
these heavenly intimations when 


So close is glory to our dust, 
So near is God to man. 


Zion’s He-ald, in what is in most respects 
an excellent éditorial on Interdenominational 
_Drifts, remarks that the reason why Congre- 


gational ministers seldom go over into the 
Methodist Church is that they cannot succeed 
there, while Methodist ministers go into Con- 
gregational pulpits because they do succeed 
there. That this latter statement is true a 
goodly number of ministers in this vicinity 
are giving the best of evidence. Perhaps it is 
not so much the fault of Congregational: min- 
isters that they do not succeed in Methodist 
churches, Perhaps they try so seldom that 
the statement has not been fairly demon- 
strated to be fact. But itis not strange that 
our Methodist contemporaries go far to ex- 
plain this drift which is so largely in one 
direction. 


We occasionally hear from one or another of 
our readers that he would prefer to have us 
leave out the advertisements or put them 


where they will not attract attention. We 
insert advertisements for two reasons. The 


income from them enables us to furnish a very 
much better paper than we could make at the 
present price without them. They also fur- 
nish a great amount of valuable information 
to our readers. We exercise much care and 
accept only such advertisements as represent 
business houses in good mercantile standing. 
The publishing houses alone offer lists in our 
columns worth more than the subscription 
price to those who wish to know what books 
are being issued and how to select the best. | 
Many homes are more enjoyable and more 
cultured because of furnishings procured 
through knowledge gained from our advertis- 
ing colmuns. 


An incident at a recent funeral in Louis- 
ville, Ky., is suggestive. One John Smith, a 
saloon-keeper, having died, his pastor—a 
Roman Catholic priest—at his funeral, pro- 
ceeded to make the immoralities of the de- 
ceased a text for a searching sermon on the 
heinousness of sin. Whereupon an irate kins- 
man arose, denounced the priest and pro- 
nounced the dictum, ‘‘ If you can’t say any- 
thing good about the dead don’t say any- 
thing.” All of which suggests the problem 
that confronts every clergyman. It gave more 
trouble in the old days when an analysis of 
the character of every departed spirit was 
expected, but at this day it is still perplexing. 
Silence in the presence of sinful men who will 
interpret silence as the condoning of notorious 
evil scarcely can be expected even though it 
be in deference to a commendable desire that 
the last rites be characterized hy peace. 


One difference between an English audience 
and an American audience was strikingly 
suggested by the stormy scene, already re- 
ported in our columns, at the meeting of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales 
when Mr. Keir Hardie, M:P., indulged in 
scathing criticism ofthe attitude of the Church 
toward the working men. The loud outcries 
of dissent obliged him to stop, his voice being 
drowned in the uproar. He was needlessly 
exasperating, but a British audience is not | 
accustomed to keep its temper under provoca- 
tion. Political meetings are far more turbu- 
lent than here, and the manners there ac- 
quired showed themselves on the floor of the 
Union. Mr. Hardie, in any of our Eastern 
cities, at least, would have been heard pa- 
tiently to the end, and then would have been 
“sat upon”’ very heavily in reply. This lack 
of self-control observable in British audiences 
was exhibited even in so sedate an assembly 
as the Summer School of Theology at Oxford 
last summer. One of the lecturers made cer- 
tain statements to which a part of the audience 
manifested very prompt repugnance. There 
were low murmurs and shuftling of feet and a 
‘theological unrest’? so marked that the 
chairman grew uneasy,and at least one Ameri- 
can present expected to see him rise and call 


» for order. 


Let us not sigh for church uniformity or 
long for the rule of bishops. ‘‘ The Establish- 
ment’? in England has its drawbacks. It is 
related of a learned professor, who attends a 
London church, that he was complaining to 
a party of friends of the unsatisfactory serv- 
ices of his curate. As the lawyer said, ‘‘He 
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would not assume that the court knows any- 
thing.’’? And this curate would illumine the 
text of Scripture when he read “‘Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing?” by adding, 
“That would be four for a ha’penny.”’ It was 
a specialty of his, also, to dilate on the state of 
the serpent in Eden before the fall and in- 
struct his congregation by assuring them that 
he ‘had devoted years to the subject and, 
after great research, had come to the conclu- 
sion that the serpent did not originally go on 
his belly but walked on the tip of his tail.” 
The professor endured this kind of higher 
criticism as long as he could. ;He wrote to 
the bishop, asking if there was not some way 
to relieve them of this curate. The bishop’s 
letter ran thus: 

My Dear Professor: If you have anything 
against the moral character of your minister 
something may be done for your relief. But, 
unfortunately, there is no law by which idiots 
can be barred from the Churer of England 
clergy. 

Sometimes it is convenient for the local church 


tu be a law unto itself. 
a 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
BOSTON, Dec. 5. 

Years ago the Old South Church trustees 
acquired title to an extensive tract of land in 
the heart ofthe city adjacent to their old meet- 
ing house on the corner of Milk and Washing- 
ton Streets. During the centuries that have 
passed since the first of it was acquired not 
one foot has been sold save the property which 
went with the old edifice when it passed into 
the hands of the Old South Preservation Soci- 
ety. The remainder of the estate has been 
improved by the erection ef buildings from 
which a rental vf handsome proportions has 
been rolling in, making possible the erection 
and maintenance of the beautiful new edifice 
on Copley Square and the aid which the Old 
South Church renders to its sister churches in 
Boston and elsewhere. 

This valuable down-town estate, which has 
been managed with great fidelity all these 
decades, has just been leased for a term of 
seventy-five years to the Boston Architectural 
Club, which proposes to erect upon the land 
now encumbered by ancient, picturesque 
buildings that in days past have sheltered 
some of Boston’s most popular merchants, a 
vast building, many stories in hight, to cost 
not less than a million dollars, the building to 
revert with the land to the Old South Church 
at the expiration of the lease. Several valua- 
ble results will accrue from this important 
deal. The church is guaranteed, for two gen- 
erations, the receipt of a splendid income, the 
collection of which will be far easier than in 
the past. The city is sure to have ahandsome 
structure added to its rapidly increasing list 
of buildings evincing architectural comeliness, 
and a leading club of professional men will 
find a home where, in addition to social de- 
lights, they can do an educational work for 
themselves and the community. 

The profit which will accrue to the club 
from its rental of the stores and. offices in the 
great. structure to be erected will enable it not 
only to pay for its erection and for the rental 
of the land but also virtually to secure a 
handsome endowment, enabling it to plan and 
covenant from the beginning to do a work for 
the community the value of which cannot be 
overestimated. A large hall for public lec- 
tures and exhibitions is to: be maintained. 
Books, photographs and works of art are to be 
collected. Architectural study is to be en- 
couraged by the establishment or endowment 
of classes or lecture courses to aid in the study 
of architecture and the allied arts. Scholar- 
ships aiding worthy architectural students are 
to be founded, and the establishment of prizes 
for excellence in architectural work, the pub- 
lication of architectural documents, including 
regular periodicals, archeological investiga- 
tions, practical experiments with building ma- 
terials, the building of model dwellings, or 
objects of kindred nature, are all contemplated. 

Berkeley Temple’s winter work is now well 
under way, and this the fifth season of its in- 
stitutional work promises to be quite as suc- 
cessful as those which have preceded it and 


in the course of which between five and six 
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hundred persons have been brought into 
chureh membership. Hundreds more, who 
have drifted for a little time within the reach of 
its influence and havethen moved on to other 
places could tell a story of benefit derived 
from its various ministrations. The shifting, 
processiona) character of the population with 
which Berkeley Temple has to do makes it all 
the harder to build up a solid constituency, 
but progress is making toward self-support 
and there is a large number of younger and 
older men who have stood manfully by this 
experiment since its start and who mean to 
see it through. 

This winter the week’s program includes 
about forty different assemblages, a number 


of which are for classroom work, still the de- 


votional element is not by any means thrust 
into the background but is fostered by King’s 
Daughters Circles, the Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip, gatherings of Sunday school teach- 
ers in addition to the regular church and En- 
deavor prayer meetings. Thelatter, by the way, 
is one of the largest, crispestand most spiritual 
meetings of the week and is visited often by 
delegations and individuals from other so- 
cieties. Last Sunday evening a young man 
from Bradford, Eng., an ardent Congrega- 
tionalist and Christian Endeavorer, was pres- 
ent. Hardly a week passes without bringing 
to the Temple one and another who has come 
from a distance to study this institutional 
chureb, while the calls for help and advice 
from Rey. R. B. Tobey, the associate pastor, 
who is on duty all day at the church, are in- 
numerable and reveal the struggles and sor- 
rows of needy, tempted humanity in a great 
city like ours. A number of teamsters con- 
gregate in the vicinity of the church and Mr. 
Tobey has just made arrangements for serving 
them coffee twice a day. Tickets are freely 
furnished them and their fellow-workers, and 
the responsibility is placed upon the men 
themselves to sce that the tramp element is 
excluded. 

An uncommonly attractive entertainment 
was given in Chickering Hall last Saturday 
morning under the auspices of the New Eng- 
land Wheaton Seminary (lub, one of the most 
wide-awake and progressive of all our women’s 
organizations. Its versatile president, Mrs. 
E. M. H. Merrill, conceived the happy idea of 
inviting George W. Cable and Eugene Field to 
give a joint reading from their own works and 
afterward to be the guests of the Club at the 
monthly luncheon at the Thorndike. Mr. 
Cable is a great favorite with Bostonians, and 
his inimitable renderings of negro and French 
dialects from Grande Pointe and from one of 
his unfinished novels quite captivated his 
listeners. No less pleasing were Mr. Field’s 
verses, some of them bubbling over with de- 
licious humor and others making the heart 
vibrate with tender feeling. His poems of 
child life have an indescribable charm, and 
three of them were also rendered in song by 
Miss Ellen Louise Hopkins in a manner that 
must have gratified the author as much as the 
audience. ; 

Another intellectual feast this season is the 
new course of lectures now being given in 
Union Hall by Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, who 
has won the high distinction of appearing be- 
fore the Lowell Institute and the Peabody In- 
stitute of Baltimore, besides other educational 
bodies. The five lectures comprise Vesuvius, 
Pompeii, Pagan Rome, Christian Rome and 
Picturesque California. It is hard to say.who 
are the heartiest in their praises of these lec- 
tures, the tourists who have visited the scenes 
described or those who view them for the first 
time by means of Mr. Spaulding’s splendid 
views and accurate, graphic descriptions. 

The Bible Study Publishing Co., whose 
headquarters are at 21 Bromfield Street, enter- 
tained about 500 guests with a supper at the 
Berkeley Temple one evening recently, when 
the Blakeslee series of Sunday school les- 
sons was discussed by its advocates and 
speeches approving the system were made hy 
Dr. W. E. Griffis, Hon. C. C. Coffin and others. 
This inductive method of Bible study was 
first prepared by Rev. Erastus Blakeslee of 
Spencer for the use of young people in his 
own parish, but is now adopted by single 
classes, or by the entire school, among nearly 


a dozen different denominations. The circu- 
lation of the quarterly publications is between 
65,000 and 70,000, and they have been translated 
into the Japanese and Dakota languages. His 
editorial associates are Prof. William Arnold 
Stevens of the Rochester University, Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, who prepares the primary 
lessons, and Miss Annie M. Chapin, who has 
charge of the intermediate grade. In addition 
to the quarterlies Dr. Blakeslee has in prepa- 
ration a manual for teachers, made up of 
choice selections from the best Biblical litera- 
ture; also an, outline hand-book, for use in 
theological seminaries, by Professors Stevens 
and Ernest De Witt Burton of Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

Changes in the force of secretaries who 
make their headquarters at the Congregational 
House are not so frequent as to pass unnoticed 
or unregretted. District Secretary C. J. Ryder 
of the A. M. A. in his five years’ occupancy of 
Room 21 has made himself so agreeable to the 
frequenters of the house and has identified 
himself so heartily with denominational inter- 
ests outside of those with which he was par- 
ticularly concerned that his transfer to the 
New York oftice leaves a real gap. As assist- 
aut secretary he will have special charge of 
the Indian and mountain white departments, 
entering upon his duties Jan. 1. Mr. Ryder 
will fulfill a considerable number of the ap- 
pointments already made with churches in the 
New England field, which he has traversed 
from one end to another and from which he 
has gleaned so faithfully and successfully. The 
fact that his engagements cover most of the 
Sundays. up to next November shows how 
arduous are the labors of district secretaries 
and how much they are in demand. 

Boston ministers seem to be growing more 
and more into the habit of announcing in the 
Saturday papers the topics of their sermons. 
This indicates an increasing class of floating 
church-goers who are supposed to be ‘drawn . 
by taking titles. Still, a study of the list for 
last Sunday shows not only a wide variety but 
also that, essential doctrines, as well as topics 
of the time, continue to hold a prominent 
place. Among the general subjects were: The 
Bible, The Story of Creation from Chaos to 
Man, The Person of Christ, The Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles, The Indwelling Christ 
and The New Name. Special doctrinal sub- 
jects were: The Lord’s Supper, The Mercy of 
God and the Outcast Woman, Vicarious Saeri- 
fice the Earth’s Testimony, Gethsemane, The 
Lesson of the Cross, Hschatology, gets fair at- 
tention in The End of the World, The Little 
Book and the Two Witnesses, Heaven, Hell. 
It is more difficult to class such topics as 
Babel and Pentecost, Tbe Great Union Depot 
and A Driver for the Royal Family and “ By 
Jupiter.”’ Practical themes were: The True 
Aristocracy, The Safe Side of Life for Young 
Men, The Home Fireside and The Need of the 
Hour—Men of Power. Itis evident that present 
day questions are not forgotten from such titles 
as The Theater, Jay Gould and His Millions, 
Woman Suffrage, Add to Virtue Temperance, 
Total Abstinence and Do We Want No License 
in Boston? Altogether, it would seem from a 
glance at what is preached on a single Sunday 
that Boston pulpits are as broad and as Evan- 
gelical as they have ever been. t= 


CHICAGO, Dee. 1. 
Thanksgiving Day was a brilliant success in 
Chicago treated as a social “ function” in the 
interests of “field sports.’ Boston.came all 
the way hither to display “the foot of pride ”’ 
against the swell football team of Chicago, 
thereby humbling ‘the crowning city whose 
merchants are princes, whose traffickers are 
the honorable of the earth.” This sort of 
thing is mentioned as the piéce de résistance to 
offset Thanksgiving Day as a 7eligious func- 
tion. In the latter sense it was not a brilliant 
success. The Sunday before or the Sunday 
after is now quite commonly taken as within 
“the three days of grace’ allowed by law for 
keeping obligations. Even Christian people 
find it inconvenient to devote ‘‘one hour” of | 

Thursday to the object for which it, a national 
feast day, is appointed. py Ip i 


em 


Our high functionaries might, with 
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propriety, follow up Thanksgiving Day with a 
day of fasting and humiliation in view of the 
present unprecedented outbreak of crimes in 
this region. As sun spots of periodical. vio- 
lence are made responsible for financial crises 
and what not, so it may be that the expected 
comet should account for the erratic conduct 
of ‘‘men of violence” in city and country. 

Certain itis that unusual disturbance prevails. 

The boldness and frequency of crimes against 
the person is hit off in a Chicago daily by a 
cartoon and dialogue: First Thug: “ Doing 
anything i in crimes now?” Second Thug :<* No; 

goin’ to quit. _Everybody’s been robhed.”’ At 
a recent meeting of the city council a hundr ed 
policemen were added to the force. At the 
rate revolvers flourish in the streets. there 
should either be a general disarmament or else 
“every man his own policeman ” will be neces- 
sary in self-defense. 

It may he an inartistic grouping of events, or 
like painting the city “ all black,” to give some 
report of the meeting of the Pastors’ Evan- 
gelical Alliance held at the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church. This. body is.eomposed of 
the Ministerial Unions in Chicago, representing 
the Baptist, Congregational, Christian, Evan- 
gelical Lutheran, Methodist.and Presbyterian 
ehurehes, The subject for the day was Law- 
lessness in Chicago. Mr. Penfield, Western 
agent of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, spoke of the extreme difficulty of bring- 
ing offenders to trial. Even when they are 
convicted sentences are commuted or punish- 
ment postponed owing to the powerful inter- 
ference of citizens and officials, ‘“‘ honorable 

“men,” who shield these traffickers in vileness. 
As things now are, Chicago is the worst city 
in the country in this business of corruption. 
Pastors were charged with being guilty in 
their carelessness, allowing these things to 
pass under their notice unrebuked. Dealers 
will yield to public sentiment expressed. One 
booksejwer, when expostulated with, replied, 
Nobel objects.” The next speaker was Mr. 
Hayward, who acts for the Citizens’ League of 


Chicago, which exists to suppress the sale of | 


Jiquorsto mindrs and drunkards. The merit 
of this. society is that it prosecutes and con- 
victs. Out of 1,300 charges brought eighty-tive 
per cent. were sustained in spite of the fact 
that the 7,000 saloons in Chicago are organized 
in opposition to the Citizens’ League and do 
their utmost to defeat justice. If the Citizens’ 
League had stronger financial support, soas to 
employ at least one agent for each of the 
eleven police districts, it could do effective 
work in compelling saloons to observe the 
Sunday closing law. Dr. Atterbury presented 
the cause of the Sunday Rest Association in 
an address that for compass and conciseness 
won gerteral praise. The significant feature 
was the bearing of national efforts being made 
in Europe to secure a universal workman’s 
rest day on the struggle in America centering 
at Chicago to secularize and practically abol- 
ish the Sabbath. 

Outsiders can scarcely measure the strength 
of the determination on the part of the Chicago 
directory and a portion of the daily press to 
force open the gates of the exposition even in 
face of the action of Congress. Mayor Wash- 
burne- leads an organized attempt of this 
kind. President Higinbotham writes a per- 
sonal Jetter addressed to each senator and 
representative in the present Congress, mak- 
ing a plausible plea to the end of repealing 
the Sunday closing clause. The claim is made 
that “Sabbatarian associations have worked 
quietly for a year and a half,” under the guise 
of protecting the so-called American Sabbath, 
to arouse sufficient sentiment ‘‘ to make it ap- 

_ pear that a majority of the people of the coun- 
try desired the fair closed on Sunday.’’. It 

‘is but fair to this official letter toindicate what 
the directory propose as a religious argument 
in favor of their case. ‘‘ We have in consid- 
eration, in event of a repeal of the Sunday 
closing clause, the establishment of a bureau, 
the purpose of which will be to arrange for re- 
ligious services, to be conducted by the most 
eminent clergymen of the day, with sacred 
music of the highest order every Sunday at 
the Exposition Park: to stop all machinery, 
merchandising and unnecessary labor, with a 

} tule that our employés shall work but six 


days a week and thus not to desecrate the 
Sabbath but to give evidence of it in such a 
way as would put to shame and enlist the 
friendship of those who, in their misguided 
zeal, would make such a feature impossible.” 
The letter closes with a moving appeal: “I 
ask you, must this gem of modern civilization 
—this inspiration to a better and nobler life— 
be covered? Must it be hidden frem-the toil- 
ing thousands because to view it would prosti- 
tute the ‘ American Sabbath’ ?” 

It is assumed that the gentlemen of the 
directery are thoroughly sincere in their be- 
lief that the “ fair” is a bigger_moral and reli- 
gious influence than is the institution of the 
Sabbath. But other considerations compel 
notice, which qualify this apparent disinter- 
estedness of desire that “thousands of toil- 
ers’’ may see and be enlightened. When it 
comes to opening the World’s Fair at night 


‘the directory object to the expense of illumii- 


nating the big buildings and surrounding 
grounds, though it must he granted that mul- 
titudes who work in the daytime could ayail 
themselves of.a,sight of the exhibits only by.a 
night opening. There is altogether too much 
evidence that the controlling idea of the Chi- 
cago directory is one of ‘dividends.’ Nor 
will the project of holding Sunday services at 
Jackson Park strike many with anything but 
mock solemnity.. In seeming seriousness a 
‘“leader’’ in one of the prominent dailies rec- 
ommends the employment of D. L. Moody and 
other evangelists to hold revivals in direct 
collusion with the World’s Fair directory, 
who “undoubtedly would place at the dis- 
posal of the Pastoral Alliance all the prestige 
and appliances of their corporation to the end 
that revivals might be held in the World’s 
Fair grounds.’”’ The pastors, also, might ex- 
pect ‘“‘the powerful aid of the World’s Fair 
Sunday Opening Association.”” The promot- 
ers of this World’s Fair Sunday Opening As- 
sociation are announced to be Bishop Spaul- 
ding (Roman Catholic), Bishop Potter (Protes- 
tant Episcopal), Rev. Robert Collyer, Rev. 
Minot J. Savage and Mayor Washburne. A 
“yrevival’’ under their auspices, with. Mr. 
Moody to conduct it, would certainly fulfill 
the idea of this editorial. ‘‘ Quite aside from 
their religious value. revivals constitute an 
important and always interesting phase. of 
American life.’’ Never did American humor- 
ist perpetrate a more serious joke. 

This prolonged discussion over the Sunday 
closing or Sunday opening of the fair ought 
not to be shortened or allowed to lag. If the 
agitation is continued in a lively fashion the 
authorities may make further important sug- 
gestions to the effect, e. g., that if the gates of 
the fair be opened on Sunday then all the 
saloons in Chicago be closed on Sunday, “ ac- 
cording to law,” or that the sale of intoxicat- 
ing drinks be excJuded from the fair grounds 
during seven days of the week, ‘‘ according to 
law.” 

Searcely had the echoes of the Congrega- 
tional City Missions Conference died away 
when the Presbyterians of Chicago held an 
all day meeting in their Second Church to dis- 
cuss evangelization work in Chicago. But 
instead of getting down to ‘team work,” as 
the football expert would say, they indulged 
in generalities, such as ‘crying demands,’’ 
‘“best means for all classes,’ ‘ woman’s 
sphere,” etc., and ‘‘ Presbyterian adaptability 
to the masses.”’ Just now..our ‘ ecclesiastical 
first cousins ’’ in Chicago are in the deeps over 
the report of Dr. Patterson’s committee recom- 
mending that the Chicago Presbytery disap- 
prove the proposed revision of the Westmin- 
ster Confession as a whole ‘and that all 
overtures be answered in the negative.’’ The 
report was accepted, though Dr. Herrick John- 
son strongly opposed this motion, urging the 
inconsistency of such action, since the ‘‘ Chi- 
cago Presbytery in 1890 unanimously asked 
for revision and was followed by presbyteries 
all over the country.” 

While New York and Cincinnati are getting 
famous as ‘‘thevlogical storm centers” the 
Theological Faculty Union of Chicago has held 
its sixth annual meeting and banquet at the 
Palmer House. The divinity schools thus as- 
sociated in amity are the Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute (Methodist Episcopal) at Evanston, 


‘ 


the Chicago Theological Seminary (Congre- 
gational); McCormick Theological Seminary 
(Presbyterian) and the Baptist divinity school 
of the Chicago University. One would like 
to overhear the table talk of the twenty-five 
banqueters serenely discussing the state of 
things ‘‘at the seats of war.’ 

At the Ministers’ Union on Monday last Dr. 


J. F. Loba, the newly installed pastor at 


Evanston, gave a remarkable address on the ~ 
Religious Condition of France. His own con- 

nection with the McAll work until recently 

and his evangelistic tours in all parts of 

France enable Dr. Loba'to speak with confi- 

dence born of experience. Q:) Leaps 


BERLIN, Nov. 2 

A great day for Wittenberg and, indeed, for 
all Protestant Germany was Monday, Oct, 31, 
the 375th anniversary of the day on which Mar- 
tin Luther posted his theses on the door ef the 
Schlosskirche in Wittenberg. It was the day of 
the dedication of the restored church, which 
although so intimately connected with Ger- 
man history had yet been suffered to fall into 
ruin. Early in the morning extra trains be- 
gan to bring in their great loads of passengers, 
so that by ten o’clock the streets, which were 
alive with flags, banners and armorial bear- 
ings, were more than full. At every little 
window in the quaint old houses earnest 
faces peered out, while through the increasing 
crowds men and women pressed their way in 
Middle Age costume, an intimation of what 
might be expected before the day’s festivities 
should end. College Street, the main street of 
the city, the street on which the Luther House 
stands, on which Melancthon lived and died 
and at the end of which the castle and the 
church are situated, was the channel through 
which the tide of incoming life Howed. Woe 
to the man who desired to see and had failed 
to provide himself with a ticket which would 
admit him to the closed streets. 

A little before eleven came the emperor’s 
train. When he, the empress and their retinue 
rode through the narrow street they appeared 
in all the splendor of the capital, with minis- 
ters of state, military officers and servyantsin 
fulluniform. With eager eyes every form in this 
great procession was scanned as it moved 
along between lines of soldiers, behind whom 
stood thousands and tens of thousands of peo- 
pie, on its way to thé market place, where the 
emperor was officially received by the mayor 
and an order of march formed for entrance 
into the church. 

At the head of this procession were the rep- 
resentatives of the churches, their officials, the 
directors of the Preachers’ Seminary in Wit- 
tenberg, then came the court preachers and 
civil officials. The princes and the emperor 
entered the building through the bronze doors 
on which Luther’s theses stand and which oc- 
cupy the place of the doors on which these 
theses were placed by the reformer. Of course, 
only a few of those who were in the city could 
enter the church as it has seats for not more 
than six hundred. The dedicatory exercises, 
after the forms of the Lutheran church, were 
very simple. As the emperor entered the 
church, the guests, with the exception of the 
princely retinue, being already in their seats, 
the choir sang Komm heilige Geist, Herre Gott. 
In the dedicatory words the speaker took pains 
to say, ‘‘ We hold fast to the Apostlesg Creed 
which.unites us with Catholic Christians and 
to the confessions of the fathers which separate 
us from them.’’ During the prayer of dediva- 
tion the whole assembly kneeled. The famous 
Dome Choir from Berlin chanted a psalm then, 
accompanied by instruments, the congregation 
sang the first verse of the Luther hymn, the 
liturgy was read and the Apostles’ Creed re- 
cited, after which came a short and stirring 
sermon. 

The most characteristic event of the day was 
a festive procession prepared by the Witten- 
bergers and designed to set forth the history 
of the city and of Germany from the twelfth 
century to the present time. It included 
twenty groups, those forming them wearing 
the armor and the dress and adapting them- 
selves to the customs of the times which they 
represented. 
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With a vivid imagination and the reflection 
that every person in all these groups stood for 
an idea, and that the central figures of each 
group emphasized a special event in the 
history of the Reformation, one will have lit- 
tle difficulty in concluding that this procession 
must have made a profound impression on 
those who saw it and even in part understood 
it. In its arrangement infinite pains had been 
taken and thousands of dollars expended on 
the dresses and armor. 

At the dinner in the Luther House, spread 
in the old Refectory, at which 450 persons were 
present, were two events of importance—the 
signing of a document by all who had a part 
in the ceremonies of dedication, which is to be- 
long to the future treasures of Wittenberg, 
and the speech of the emperor. The latter 
was connected with the toast to the Protes- 
tant princes of Germany and the governments 
of her free cities, and was drunk from the 
bowl which Wittenberg gave Luther at his 
marriage. Two paragraphs in this most ap- 
propriate address have excited unusual inter- 
est. In the first, after alluding to the part 
which his father and grandfather had had in 
the restoration of the church, and expressing 
his regret that his father could not have lived 
to see this day, he said: “To us, the living 
generation, should the renovated Schlosskirche 
not only be a memorial of past times; it isand 
will remain to us an earnest warning for the 
present and the future. For it is tous the elo- 
quent expression of the blessing which God 
has given us through the evangelical church, 
and which He is daily presenting to us anew. 
Not to let this blessing be lost, but to preserve 
it with a thankful and believing heart, is our 
duty. For on the holding firm in faith to the 
eternal truth of the gospel rests our hope in 
life and in death.” 

“There isin matters of belief no compulsion. 
Here the free conviction of the. heart_alone de- 
cides, and the knowledge that it alone decides 
is the blessed fruit of the Reformation. We 
evangelicals attack no one on account of his 
belief. But we hold fast to the confession of 
the gospel even unto death.” These words 
taken in connection with the effort which is 
now made in many quarters to drive men like 
Harnack of Berlin from chairs in the theologi- 
cal faculties for expressions of doubt against 
the historical credibility of the Apostles’ Creed 
are certainly significant. The more so that it 
is said that the draft of this speech was read in 
the presence of the ministry before 1t was de- 
livered. It is taken to be an imperial decision 
that there is to be no persecution for matters 
of private religious belief, and that the great- 
est liberty of investigation and freedom in 
teaching are tobe allowed. Perhaps the infer- 
ence is rather broader than the words really 
permit, but it is an inference which not a few 
have drawn. , 

A few words as to the church itself, whose 
dedication called such a distinguished com- 
pany together and formed an event in which 
Protestants of every nation have interest and 

.to which Roman Catholics are already refer- 
ring with dissatisfaction and even with con- 
tempt. The renewed edifice, which, with its 
walls of solid stone and its beautiful round 
tower nearly two hundred and seventy-five feet 
high, its wealth of painted windows, its life 
size statues of Luther and Melancthon and 
other reformers, its bronze statues by Peter 
Vischer gof the Electors, Frederick the Wise 
and John the Steadfast, and the sacred dust, 
not only of princes and university professors 
but of Luther and Melancthon also, may hence- 
forth be regarded as one of Germany’s most 
precious possessions. As it now stands it 
is amemorial of the Reformation, and will be 
visited and viewed with reverence by every 
Protestant traveler whose time and means 
permit him to do so. The old castle and the 
small chapel were erected by Duke Bernhard 
of Saxony, son of Albert the Bear, and in the 
period between A. D. 1170 and 1211. With 
some changes in the way of enlargements, this 
chapel stood till the time of Frederick the 
Wise, A. D. 1486-1525, who rebuilt both castle 
and church on a grand scale and at large ex- 
pense. The church he enriched with paintings 
, by Lueas Cranach and with relics obtained not 
only in Europe but on his pilgrimage to Jeru- 
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salem. This church was dedicated, A. D. 1503, 
by no less a personage than the Cardinal Le- 
gate of the Pope. To it corresponds in size 
and shape the edifice of today. 

It was on the doors of this new church that 
Luther placed his theses. The building suf- 
fered under Charles V. and was greatly in- 
jured by fire, losing its precious doors in A. D. 
1760, but so great was the love for it that in 
spite of the poverty brought about through 
the Seven Years’ War the people rallied, re- 
stored it and rededicated it, though without 
the tower, in August, A. D.1770. Atthe hands 
of Napoleon, 1813-14, it suffered again. In this 
last year Wittenberg fell to Prussia and its 
kings became interested in the fate of the 
church in which Luther had so often preached 
and where his ashes and those of so many 
princes lie. In 1817 Frederick William ITT. 
visited the city and established a preachers’ 
seminary here in order to take the place of the 
university which had been closed by order of 
Napoleon and afterwards united with that at 
Halle. The church, however, remained bare 
and desolate, though it was turned over to the 
seminary and used byits members. Frederick 
William IV., in 1846, ordered the bronze doors 
on which the ninety-five theses were cast, and 
which now form a principal attraction in the 
present edifice. As early as 1858 Kaiser Wil- 
liam became interested in the church and 
formed plans for its restoration, but nothing 
was really done to carry these plans into exe- 
cution till the visit of the late Kaiser Frederick, 
then crown prince, in 1883. The drawings 
which the prince and his wife had made were 
subjected to carefulstudy by them and greatly 
altered. The work of actual restoration be- 
gan in 1885, the purpose being to save all that 
could be saved of the old house, preserving its 
walls intact, finishing its tower in accordance 
with its original form, only increasing its hight, 
and thus making a memorial worthy the cause 
for which it stands. The cost of restoration 
has been very great and has been borne by the 
government of Prussia. The result is some- 
thing of which to be proud. Through these 
dedication services, in which so many Protes- 
tant nations took part and in which so many 
millions are interested, ultramontanism has 
been rebuked and the world told that Protes- 
tantism is, and will continue to be, the ruling 


power in Germany. FRANKLIN. 
CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Rey. Dr. Washington Gladden, in the De- 
cember Century, discusses~ The Problem of 
Poverty. Hesets forth tentatively, as:proposi- 
tions worth thinking of rather than as pre- 
scriptions for the disease: ‘‘Abolish the garret 
master. Help the poorest workers to combine. 
Train the children. Organize and humanize 
the helpers. Unite public and private agen- 
cies. Abolish official outdvor relief. Reform 
and re-enforce municipal governments. Sum- 
mon the philanthropic landlord.” He adds: 
“The growth of pauperism, if not of poverty, 
seems to be ‘due in part to the decay of two old- 
fashioned social virtues. One of these is 
family affection. The individualism of the 
last half-century has weakened the family 
bond. . . . The other is the manly independ- 
ence which is the substratum of all sound 
character.’ In the same magazine Prof. H.S. 
Williams of Cornell University gives a grati- 
fying statement of the changed but enlarged 
and ennobled conceptions of religious truths 
which his career asa scientist has given him. 
His reverence for God has grown, while ‘‘a 
kind of sense of familiarity has been lost.’ 
“T can discharge the mathematical element 
from the story of creation in Genesis without 
discarding it as a revelation.” ‘Shall we 
continue to believe in the validity of a Bible 
which makes inaccurate statements? .I say 
yes! but I do it as a scientific student seeking 
to get whatever truth there may be revealed 
in the Bible. . . . Until I get out of the Bible 
those truths with which its writers were in- 
spired I get nothing, and apprehending them 
I care nothing for the criticisms of the artist’s 
methods or of the materials with which he 
worked. . . . Formulated thought has hecome 
to me a body of evidence that requires con- 


stant adjustment to modern thought. Meus 
The man who would grow in knowledge of 
religious truth must exercise his religious 
faculties. . . . The functions of religion must 
be exercised or they will become incapable of 
action. . . . Scientific study, though extremely 
fascinating, though it fills us with exalted 
notions of the complexity of the universe and 


of the wonderful harmony of its correlations, | 


leads us to no hope; we find in it only stern, 
relentless law.” 

‘“Ttis the hight of unwisdom to superimpose 
trials of heresy in the chaotic condition of our 
creed revision,’ says Rey. Dr. Rollin Sawyer, 
in the Hvangelist. ‘*‘ The revision effort, as has 
been repeatedly pointed out, is a plea for and 
a confession of need of larger liberty of belief. 
To put the old confession in evidence against 
one of our ministers is an act of injustice as 
bold as it is bad. The inconsisteney of such 
action is preof conclusive that it is ill-timed, 
ill-advised and full of undisclosed difficulty 
and peril... . What a down grade is this to 
disaster! How the calm, judicial spirit takes 
wing along with the divine charity from such 
arenas of partisan strife! When the men who 
are smitten by name have fallen under such 
onset there will remain a church whose sense 
of right, of fair dealing, of wise and consider- 
ate treatment of those who seem to wander, 
will smart and bleed for long.”’ 

The Interior recognizes the need of a Pres- 
byterian balance wheel: ‘‘ We were too sud- 
den in driving out the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick, though we got it back and thus 
saved Princeton. We were going too fast 
when we cut off the Presbytery of Cumber- 
land. We ought to have told them to get 
along with a non-graduate ministry till they 
could do better, and that we would help them 
to do better. We had decidedly too much 
steam in sudden action in 1837. We put 
the word blasphemy against the Southern 
church in 1866, a hot word which has t us 
a schism which we now find it very difficult 
to heal. We came down hard and heavy on 
the Declaration and Testimony Kentuckians, 
and lost them. If our balance wheel had been 
running evenly, representing the whole course 
and force of the church, we would have in- 
curred none of these losses. 

Why is not there more interest in missions ? 
Because, says Rev. Walter Rauschenbush in 
the Watchman, ‘Many of us through ease of 
life and the exceeding pleasantness of this 
present world are prone to sag down from 
evangelical religion to humanitarian morality, 
from spiritual fervor to altruistic earnestness. 
Another reason is that the spread of the idea 
of evolution has created an optimism among 
us which is not warranted by the facts. We 
have heard so much about the progress of ciy- 
ilization that a serene faith has come over us 
that the cart isslowly but surely rolling up the 
hill and thet all that is necessary is to clear 
away obstacles by education and reform and 
leave play to the inherent upward forces of 
humanity.” 

It is argued with frequency and foree nowa- 
days that in order to be good and do good ac- 
curate and complete knowledge of evil must be 
mastered, so faras literature and observation 
can give it. To those who thus believe Rey. 
C. A. Stoddard in the Observer replies : “* Wick- 
edness finds expression in the daily press, 
which is filled with the records of crime and 
sin. Itistalked about at the clubs, where scan- 
dals give spice to jests and stories are told 
which ought never to be framed in language. 
Even in the pulpit wickedness is sometimes 
laid bare ip all its hideous deformity with the 
purpose of warning the unwary, as if passion 
and ignorance were ever made wise by know- 
ing more of wickedness. I make bold to say 
that all these revealers of wrongdoing are 
teachers of evil rather than ministers to good- 
ness. News of wickedness is not good news, 
and the wit which is provoked by sin is un- 
wholesome. Righteousness is not taught by 
rehearsing evil in the ears of youth, nor purity 
hy photographing depravity for innocence to 
gaze upon.’’ ‘ : ‘ ' 

A son of the famous Bishop Gilbert Haven, 
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Herald, probably voices the sentiments of a 
majority of Northern Methodists. His reasons 
in brief are: It would cost too much in gacri- 
fice of principles, memories and moneys. It 
it is not requested by the colored membership. 
It would not relieve the church of any dangete 
ous element, for the negro is not a disturbing 
factor in the denominational, life. It would 
be no gain for the negro himself: ‘“‘ A negro 
church based on racial foundations can be 
nothing other than a caste church... . As 
caste churches they must minister to the spirit 
of pride that is the most virulent foe of the 
Church of Christ... . The establishment of 
a chureh racially limited as a church is con- 
trary to the Christian ideal.”’ 

The Unitarians of the United States are 
asked to raise the modest sum of $2,800 to 
build a theological hall for the Unitarian mis- 
sionaries and students in Japan and the money 
is not forthcoming. Wherefore the Christian 
Register remarks: ‘“‘ When the Orthodox min- 
isters in Japan say they must have a college 
for the teaching of science one man subscribes 
$100,000. When the Union Theological Semi- 
nary of New York gets into trouble on account 
of the heresy of Professor Briggs four men 
step forward with a gift of $175,000, made 
without conditions, to enable the school to 
maintain its independence. We have men 
and women of like means, of large hearts, 
people who are in the habit of giving gener- 
ously. What, then, is the barrier? What 
stands inthe way’ Isit the bugbear of that 
old saying, ‘We must not proselyte,’ or is it 
a fear of interference in the domestic affairs 
of Japan, or is it a belief that, if the Japanese 
want Unitarianism they will find a way to get 
it, or is it a conviction that we need all our 
missionary money at home?”’ 


ABROAD, 


The development oi the High Church party 
in Scotch Presbyterianism troubles the Modern 
Chureh, and it returns to a discussion of the 
meaning of recent events. Itremarks: ‘‘ There 
are long-headed men among the promoters 
who doubtless are acting on apolicy. Perhaps 
they are anticipating disestablishment and 
seeking to educate the public into sympathy 
with Scotch Episcopacy, so that when the 
state connection is dissolved they may carry 
a large section of the church intv an ecclesias- 
tical union with that communion; for, how- 
ever much the members of the church society 
may regard schism with penitential feelings, 
they will, it is to be feared, in the event of 
disestablishment, be obliged to make « choice 
between the other Scottish Presbyterian 
ehureches and the Scotch Episcopal Church. 
And we presume that when it comes to that 
their preference will be for the latter. If this 
be what they are working for, it is an intel- 
ligible policy, at least, if not one to be ap- 
proved of. But it is a very risky policy. It 
may precipitate the crisis against which they 
are providing. It may turn out that the most 
formidable foe of the Church of Scotland is 
this new league within her own household.”’ 

Dr. Alex. Mackennal, in the Independent, 
commenting on the preponderance of Congre- 
gationalists at the recent Free Church Con- 
gress, discusses the responsibility which con- 
sequently rests upon the leaders of the denom- 
ination to be forward in making concessions in 
order that the fraternal relations of all the 
denominations may be knit closer. Relative 
to the Presbyterians he says: ‘‘ We have to 
recognize the nobility of that old Puritan 
testimony concerning the obligation of an 
ordained ministry and a constituted church 
toward the nation and: the parishes which the 
‘Presbyterians have inherited. The controver- 
sies of the seventeenth century are dead, but 
the spirit which animated them is more vigor- 
‘ous today than it has ever been. The Congre- 
gational testamony to Christ’s direct guidance 
of the particular church, and the consequent 
rights of the.churches, is largely accepted by 
the Presbyterians. Are we equally prepared 
to acknowledge that the sense of common 
and national obligations resting on particular 
churches, which the needs of England and the 
spirit of the time haye awakened in us, is ex- 
actly the old Presbyterian contention in a new 
form? If we’are we may expect for the indi- 
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vidualism which men tell us is dead ‘a better 
resurrection.’ ”’ 

The British Weekly savagely attacks the re- 
cent Free Church Congress. It thinks its res- 
olution on disestablishment was ‘ watered 
down as much as possible.’ ‘The savage 
lust for talk among ministers—some ministers 
in particular—grows from year to year.” Its 
main contention, viz.; that Nonconformists’ 
pressing duty is to seek union with one 
another and to put down sectarian competi- 
tion, is pronounced “‘altogether false,” for 
the fangs of sectarianism have been drawn. 
“There is a counterfeit of Christianity more 
frequent than itself.’ ‘‘ Houses of prayer are 
being closed faster than houses of beer.” “It 
is a crying weakness of English Nonconform- 
ivy that rural ministers have no proper means 
of expressing themselves. They are legislated 
for; they are not good enough to legislate.” 
“The country churches know their own minds 
pretty well. They are not enthusiastic about 
closing their chapels. ... Churches cannot 
be moved about like pawns on a chessboard,” 
etc. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S HELPER AND 
HOLDER. 


BY BEV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


The Lord Jesus Christ never allows any 
Christian to issue a ‘declaration of inde- 
pendence’’ of Him, and whoever attempts 
it is sure to find out, sooner or later, the 
truth of Christ’s saying, ‘‘ Withcut Me, ye 
can do nothing.”’ Paul acknowledged his 
complete dependence upon the divine help 
when he declared that he could do all things 
only through Christ’s strength. The same 
thing is true now in every Christian life, 
from its start to its finish. A genuine Chris- 
tian begins by renouncing self-seeking, self- 
reliance and self-righteousness and by unit- 
ing his soul to the Son of God. This is the 
very essence of saving faith. We join our 
guilty souls to Him as the atoning sacrifice, 
and His blood cleanseth us, We join our 
ignorance to His knowledge and His wis- 
dom makes us wise unto salvation. We join 
our pitiable weakness to His omnipotence 
and he says to us, ‘‘In Me is thy strength.’ 
We take hold of Christ’s hand and He takes 
hold of our hand. Then we can begin to 
sing: 

He leadeth me! O blessed thought, 

O words with heavenly comfort fraught ! 
Whate’er I do, where’er I be, 

Still ’tis His hand that leadeth me. 

1. From the time that a regenerated soul 
is joined toits Redeemer in the act of faith 
the divine promise is, ‘‘ I, the Lord thy God, 
will hold thy right hand, saying unto thee, I 
will help thee.’ We talk about strong Chris- 
tians, but all the strength that a Luther, or 
a Payson, or a Spurgeon possessed came to 
them through their contact and union with 
the Almighty Saviour. It is the electric 
current shot through the curved bar of metal 
which makes it powerful enough to lift a 
thousand pounds weight from the ground. 
Discharge the current, and it becomes com- 
mon metal again. It is ‘‘ Christ liveth in 
me’’ that enables poor me to carry any 
heavy burden, to vanquish any temptation 
and to win any victory. - Sometimes we look 
only at the load to be carried or at the enemy 
to be met, and take off our look from Christ. 
We worry ourselves into weakness. Like 
the poor wailers in the house of Jairus we 
fall to making an ado, and wringing our 
hands, and giving up everything for lost. 
If we would only call, for Jesus He would 
calmly say to us, ‘‘What mean ye by this 
ado?’’ and He would put our fears and cow- 
ardly unbelief out of the door and display 
His power. That scene inethe house of Jai- 
rus and that other scene in the night storm 
on Galilee were both given us to teach us 
hew to behave in times of trouble. At such 


times we must call for the Master. Our 
emergencies are Christ’s opportunities. His 
time to help is our time of need. 

2. If we want our Master’s help we must 
work on His lines. Many a highly wrought 
sermon has done no spiritual execution be- 
cause, the preacher was preaching for ap- 
plause and aiming only at his own glory. | 
When selfishness casts the net it comes up 
empty; as soon as we lower it at Christ’s 
bidding and where He directs it incloses a 
multitude of fishes. When Peter boastfully 
drew his sword in the garden of Gethsem- 
ane the Master calmly says, ‘‘Put up thy 
sword into his place.’? Carnal weapons 
must now give place to spiritual; and when 
that same fiery apostle (a few weeks after- 
ward) delivered his great discourse in Jeru- 
salem 3,000 souls were won ina single day. 
Genius, whether in the pulpit or the teacher’s 
chair, is often left as dry as Gideon’s fleece, 
while humble talent, working singly for the 
Master’s glory, wins Gideon’s victories. If 
ministers, instead of ‘‘ going down to Egypt 
for help,’’ would go right up to the throne 
boldly they would have the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and that is the only ‘revival ”’ 
worth the having. Young Edward N. Kirk 
burned up some of his early sermons be- 
cause they were too ornamental. When he 
determined to ‘‘stand up in the strength of 
God alone’’ his sermons produced such a 
tremendous effect that a godly woman said. 
‘‘ It seemed to meas if I could hear the very 
flooring of the church cracking from end to 
end.”’ I do not believe that any Christian 
ever works faithfully on Christ's lines and 
in His way without having his prayer for 
help answered, The main thing is to see to 
it that our feeble hand is clasped fast in His 
almighty hand. 

3. Christ’s grasp is both a strong one 
and a long one. He says of His own re- 
deemed followers, ‘‘No one shall snatch 
them out of My hand.’’ This is the real 
meaning of the good old’ doctrine of the 
perseverance of the saints. It means that 
as long as we stay in that blessed clutch 
of omnipotent love, and wnt to stay 
there, no power of earth or hell can dis- 
lodge us. The temptation is to draw our 
hand out of His and to try to walk alone or 
work alone. ‘‘ Though everybody forsake 
Thee, yet will not I,” boasts the self-confi- 


dent Peter. Ina few hours boastful ‘I’? is 
on his back in a disgraceful fall. That les- 
son lasted Peter for a lifetime. Thereisa 


constant need of our keeping within the up- 
holding hand grasp, for human life is full 
of steep hills and of slippery places. We 
come upon them as an Alpine climber comes 
suddenly on a glare of ice covered with de- 
ceitful snow, or upon an unsuspected cre- 
vasse hundreds ot feet deep. Prosperity is 
always dangerous; where one ,Christian is 
cast down by adversity a score slip and 
bruise their piety on the glittering ice of 
prosperity. Popularity is another dizzy 
place where we need a strong grip of the 
Master’s hand. The best evidence of Spur- 
geon’s rare godliness was that he never lost 
his head when on the loftiest round of the 
ladder.’ Social lite is:iced with temptations,- 
especially for young Christians. So is polit- 
ical life, and business men tell me that it 
was never harder to make money and to 
grow in grace at the same time. Thereisa 
gambling element in business pursuits now- 
adays that requires sure tooting »nd a stiff 
holding to the unseen arm. ‘* When I said 
my foot slippeth, Thy mercy, O Lord, held 
me up.’”’ This is the testimony of about 
every child of God at some time in his life 
journey. 

4. “Thou hast holden me by my right 
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hand,’’ exclaimed the old-time Psalmist, 
‘*and Thou shalt afterward receive me to 
glory.”’ This grand passage brings before 
us a vision of trial and of triumph, of rescues 
and hairbreadth escapes all the way up to 
heaven. We seem to see Christ’s pilgrim 
climbing a rugged steep and ready to sink 
under his burthens. ‘‘ Cast thy burden upon 
Me; I will uphold thee.’”’ Presently he 
reaches a slippery plateau like the Swiss 
mer de glace and he cries out, ‘‘ My feet are 
well-nigh slipped!’’ But there is a divine 
form beside him who says, ‘‘ Fear not, I will 
help thee.’’ An artful tempter meets him 
and endeavors to allure him back to the 
smooth paths of worldliness. At once the 
diyine voice exclaims, ‘‘I was Myself 
tempted that I might succor My people 
in the hour of temptation.’?’ And so the 
pilgrim soul pushes his way onward and 
upward—through sunshine and storm, over 
dangerous crags and up many a Hill Diffi- 
culty—until he reaches a glittering gate- 
way. ‘The cliffs and the clouds are all be- 


hind and beneath him. Before him opens. 


the gate of pearl and beyond it stretches 
the street of shining gold, as it were trans- 
parent glass. As the home-bound spirit en- 
ters through the flashing portal and is swal- 
lowed up in the overpowering light 1 catch 
from him the triumphant shout: ‘‘ Lord 
Jesus Christ, my Saviour! Thou hast ever 
holden me by my right hand and now Thou 
art receiving me to glory!’’ May you and I 
find this vision a blessed reality! 


THE SCROOBY CLUB. 


BY REV. GEORGE MERRILL, MINNEAPOLIS. 


The number of inquiries from all over the 
country that have so soon followed an edito- 
rial reference in the Congregationalist to the 
Scrooby Clubs, indicates not only that the 
paper is widely read but as widely trusted. 
It is hardly within one man’s time to give 
personal attention to so many inquirers, 
though I have tried to provide for replies to 
those who have inclosed stamps for that 
purpose, and so it seems only fair to ask for 
space in the journal that has brought the 
trouple on me to give a general answer to 
the questions which almost everybody has 
asked. 

The Scrooby Club is a distinctive out- 
growth of the Endeavormovement. It does 
not, however, restrict itself to Endeavorers, 
but aims at the most general interest possi- 
ble. It grew out of criticism of one of the 
two Endeavor principles—professed loyalty 
to one’s own church and denomination. It 
was said: ‘‘ That is all talk. Youcannot be 
loyal to something you know nothing about. 
You Endeavorers know nothing about your 
own denomination and are taking no pains 
to gain knowledge.’’ Those to whom the 
criticism was addressed felt the force of it 
and proposed to meet the test. At the in- 
stance of the society of the First Church in 
Minneapolis, delegates from all the societies 
were invited to the local conference. A con- 
ference union was formed, one of whose de- 
clared objects is to foster the intelligent 
loyalty of our young people to the Congre- 
gational way. A committee was appointed 
to devise practical methods. That commit- 
tee agreed to ask each Endeavor Society in 
the conference to gather to itself as many 
others as possible and under the name of 
the Scrooby Club to study, this winter, Dex- 
ter’s Handbook of Congregationalism, The 
General Association of Minnesota, at-its re- 
cent meeting, gave hearty approval to the 
plan and appointed a committee to extend 
its operation through the State. With so 
much of history which seems necessary, I 
come to the questions. 
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Why Scrooby ?. Because that is a distinct- 
ive Congregational word as Epworth has 
come to be a distinctive Methodist word. It 
was at Scrooby that the church of the May- 
flower, from which we reckon our immedi- 
ate descent, was gathered. Here where 
Brewster was postmaster and in the manor 
house he had leased from the eldest son of 
the Archbishop of York, in the year 1606, 
they, to quote the words of Bradford, 
‘‘joined themselves by a covenant of the 
Lord into a church estate in ye fellowship 
of ye gospell, to walke in all his ways, made 
known, or to be made known them, accord- 
ing to their best endeavors, whatsoever it 
should cost them, the Lord assisting them.” 

No doubt everything that is to be done 
can be done by a committee of the Endeavor 
Society without any specific name. But if 
it is worth while to have a name it would be 
hard to find one more distinctive and signifi- 
cant, or more sure to challenge attention 
and demand explanation, than this—‘t The 
Scrooby Club.” 

Why use Dexter’s Handbook? Partly be- 
cause, by its comprehensiveness and brevity, 


it is well fitted to be used in the first session 


of studies, which, it is hoped, may extend 
over several years, but chiefly, it may be 
confessed, as a tribute to the man who, of 
all men in our generation, has done the 
most to lift up our history and polity and 
make them honorable in our eyes and who 
would have delighted, above most men, in 
this movement. 

How can we start a Scrooby Club? There 
is no patented method. It will be natural 
to appoint a committee of the Endeavor So- 
ciety to have the matter in charge. They 
may call a meeting of-all those who are will- 
ing to give one evening a month during the 
school year to the club. This meeting will 
decide whether to form a separate organiza- 
tion or to have the pastor or the Endeavor 
president preside without any more machin- 
ery. The evening for the meeting should 
be determined on, provision made for se- 
curing the books and a program committee 
appointed or some plan made for the 
meetings. 

What about a program? I suggest that 
the permanent elements of the program be 
three in number. (1) A ‘‘quiz’’ on the 
portion of the Handbook that has been read 
in the preceding month. It would be well 
if the questions for this could be distributed 
some weeks in advance of the meeting. 
Those for Minnesota will be published in 
our State paper. Where they are prepared 
by a committee the copying pad will make 
their multiplication easy. There should be 
enough of these questions to make their 
answers from the text apparent and simple. 
They may be asked by the president and 
freely answered from the floor. (2) Several 
brief papers. These should not exceed two 
or three minutes each and should be an- 
swers to questions that are connected with 
the matter studied and which have pre- 
viously been assigned to individuals. (3) A 
longer paper or address, prepared by the 
pastor or high school teacher or some stu- 
dent of history, on some theme suggested by 
the chapter studied. If desired, the seven 
papers of this winter’s course might all be 
by the same person or by seven different per- 
sons. With this substantial matter should 
be associated some brief and bright devo- 
tional service and as much of music, read- 
ing, recitation, etc., as taste may suggest or 
material at hand admit, 

Ts the membership of the clubs confined to 
members of the Endeavor Society? By no 
means; neither to Endeavorers nor ne young 
people. 
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THE TWILIGHT SONGS OF THE POETS 


BY J AMES BU BUCKBAM. 


In studying the work of the great Chris- 
tian poets it is easy to see the point at which 
the night shadows began to gather about 
them. Pathetic, yet tenderly trustful and 
hopeful, sad yet sweet, resigned yet trium- 
phant, how these songs of the twilight seem 
to pour forth from the inmost hearts of the 
passing singers, like the ever-softening re- 
cessional of some white-robed choir! There 
is such an absolute lack of artificiality, 
such a sweet naturalness and sincerity about 
these valedictory lyrics of the poets, that we 
turn again and again from their more elabo- 
rate works to satisfy our heart hunger where 
the heart alone has spoken. One feels that 
the point has been reached where the great 
singer ceases to care tor effect, where art is 
utterly absorbed and consumed by heart. 
The poet looks down tike a child into the 
unclouded stream of his own soul, and with 
language clear, unstudied and childlike, 
limpid and crystal in its simplicity, tells 
himself and God, rather than the world, 
what he sees in the quiet depths. If ever 
the language of poetry approaches the deep, 
unutterable pathos and fervor of feeling it- 
self itis when a great and God-loving. poet 
stands upon the brink of mortal life and lifts 
his face toward the gates ajar of the Eternal 
City. 

Who that has read the valedictory poems 
of those two great singers, Tennyson and 
Whittier, who have so lately passed from us, 
still in their ‘‘ singing robes,’’ but feels a 
wondering thrill, as of something ineffable 
and transcendent, as he catches the spirit of 
these exquisite farewells? Surely here is the 
very voice of God speaking in and through 
the human soul. Surely here is the ulti- | 
matum of faith, the assurance of things to 
come. In such moments as produced these 
pure echoes from the spirit land could the 
soul of the poet have deceived him? Could 
it have been simply beauty, and not truth, 
that was revealed to him? Ah, no! we will 
not, we cannot, believe it! These are no 
sunrise songs, sung as the bird sings, and as 
youth sings, and as the poet in his heyday 
sings, for all the world to hear and to praise. 
These are the twilight songs, sung on the 
shore of the great unsounded sea, sung to: 
the solemn, ebbing tide and the evening star, 
sung to the ‘poet’s own purified soul and to 
the vision of the divine which rises before 
him, ever clearer and lovelier. Now, if ever, 
will the poet sing truly! Now will’ he be the 
seer, the prophet, the divinely commissioned 
one whom God has sent into the world to 
reveal that vision without which the people 
perish. 

So our hearts proclaim and so will we 
believe. The poet is the prophet. The 
poet’s highest, truest word is that which 
he speaks in the mood and moment of rey- 
elation. What these departing seers have 
beheld as they stood on the verge of the 
unknown sea, waiting the ‘‘ muffled oar,” 
was no chimera of fancy; no picture, even, 
of sublime imagination. It was the sweet 
and simple and inspiring truth shining 
down into their spirits and overflooding 
them with trust and tenderness and love 


and peace. 
Sunset and evening star, 


Yes, and the sunset irradiating thy soul, 
O poet! and the star beam touching it as 
with the finger of God and that ‘clear 
call’? for thee, not alone ‘a summons to 
depart but a commission to utter thy last 
and sublimest hope and prophecy: 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Plaee 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face, ved 
When I have crossed the bar. 
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NOT WINGS BUT A CHAIN. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


It was opening day at the Academy of 
Fine Arts. Dr. George Pusey walked nery- 
ously up and down the pavement outside 
waiting for his mother’s carriage. When it 
appeared he ran to meet her. 

‘She is here, mother! She is here!’’ he 
whispered. i 

Mrs. Pusey smiled gayly but the blood 
surged back'to her heart. She was more 
agitated than her son, for he was her only 
child and for twenty-six years had been her 
one care and thought; and ‘‘she’’ was a 
woman whom, after a few weeks’ acquaint- 
ance, he wished to marry. Mrs. Pusey had 
never seen her. She had been absent for a 
month and came back to find that her boy, 
who would not buy a new hat without con- 
sulting her taste, had flung all his thoughts, 
his hopes, his ambition—life itself—at the 
feet of this strange girl. 

“There! there!’ panted George. 
do you see her? 
statue.’ 

**O!” -His mother gave a little cry of de- 
light. ‘That is the most beautiful woman 
that I ever saw, George.”’ 

“Her face, it is the fairest that e’er the 
sun shone on!’’ he sang rapturously, under 
his breath, his eyes shining. ‘‘Come now 
and speak to her.”’ 

Miss Errett welcomed Mrs. Pusey and 
her sister, who had come with her, with a 
radiant smile of infantile sweetness. It 
came and faded often as her friends passed 
and greeted her in the crowd, but her ex- 
quisite pose against the statue remained 
the same. Dr. Pusey stood near her. He 
had brought the two human beings whom 
he loved best in the world together. His 
heart throbbed with rapture. He was a 
sensitive, nervous man and the soft sunlight 
and the music seemed to take part in his 
soul’s content and utter it for him. In a 
distant gallery a string band played in a 
low key a strain full of longing, of passion- 
ate triumph. George’s eyes filled with 
tears; he glanced at his mother as he always 
did when greatly moved. She would under- 
stand. 

Miss Errett yawned. ‘‘ What a dismal 
tune!’’ she said, loudly, and shrugging her 
beautiful shoulders moved away. Dr. Pusey 
eagerly followed her. ; 

“Tt is temporary insanity,”’ said Aunt 
Clara. ‘‘He is bewitched by her beauty.”’ 

‘‘She has more than beauty,” said Mrs. 
Pusey. ‘‘I am told that she is a most 
amiable, winning creature. And the Er- 
retts are all gentle people, you know, 
Clara.”’ 

Miss Stone lifted her eyebrows. ‘‘ Yawn- 
ing through Beethoven!’ she said. ‘‘And 
her eyes are as beautiful and cold and 
shallow as bits of blue turquoise. Pah!”’ 
shaking her head contemptuously. 

“You are unjust, Clara,’’ said Mrs. Pusey, 
but there was a sick doubt at her heart. 

Dr. Pusey led Miss Errett into. a quiet 
gallery where they were alone save for some 
gigantic plaster gods. 

‘“Now you have seen my mother!” he 
said, his face glowing. ‘‘I owe all that I 
am to her. My father died when I was an 
infant. She has been father, friend and 
comrade to me. I could not be happy until 
you knew her.” 

Miss Errett felt that some enthusiasm was 
required. She gave her sweet, set smile. 
‘‘T am so glad to know your mother, Doctor. 
She dresses in exquisite taste.”’ 

Dr. Pusey watched the smile dawn and 
fade with keen delight. ‘‘Sheis different 


‘“Now 
Leaning against that 


from other women,’’ he said, presently. 
‘‘She knows me at my best. She expects 
me to do good work in the world. It is in- 
spiring to live with her—like a trumpet call, 
urging one higher and higher. Now, to 
make you understand, when I was a boy of 
sixteen my Uncle Forbes offered to take me 
into his banking house. ‘That meant a com- 
petency, perhaps a great fortune. But she 
saw that my ability and taste qualified me 
only for my father’s profession. In that 
only could I be of use in the world: So 
she struggled with poverty for years to edu- 
cate me as a surgeon.”’ 

Miss Everett’s blue eyes opened wildly. 
‘¢ And she gave up all that fortune? Dear, 
dear! What a pity!” 

Dr. Pusey flushed angrily. ‘‘There are 
better things in life than money making,”’ 
he said. 

She knitted her delicate brows, perplexed. 
‘‘O, of course he means money spending!” 
she thought and looked up in his face with 
alaugh. His eyes kindled as they met hers 
and he bent over her in rapt ecstasy. Why, 
her cheeks had the pink of a roseleaf and 
surely no teeth were ever so pearly. 


A week later George Pusey came into his 
mother’s room one evening and threw him- 
self down on the floor beside her in his boy- 
ish fashion. ‘‘Mother,’’ he said, with a 
nervous laugh, ‘‘you must give me your 
blessing. Jam going forth like Isaac to get 
me a wife.” 

Mrs. Pusey tried to speak but could not. 
Her hand shook as she stroked his hair. 
She said at last: ‘‘ You never have done 
anything in your life before without asking 
God’s help. Did you pray to Him to lead 
you now? It is the crisis of your life.” 

‘‘No,”’ he said, gravely. ‘‘ No, I did not. 
One does not think of God as interfering 
in a love affair, exactly, and there is no 
doubt that I am in love with Eva Errett.” 

Mrs. Pusey was silent so long that he 
looked up, startled. 

‘Do you not believe that I love her?”’ he 
said, sternly. 

‘QO, George, forgive me,’ his mother 
cried, ‘‘but I must speak. You are mak- 
ing a mistake more fata] than death. I 
have thought of your marriage since you 
were a child, of a woman strong and pure, 
with high aims, tender and gentle, whom 
you could love, who would walk hand in 
hand with you, leading you always upward, 
nearer, to God. But—Hva?”’ 

‘¢ What fault have you to find with Eva?”’ 
he exclaimed, harshly. ‘‘God never made 
a more perfect woman. Only today the 
artist Tully declared her beauty flawless.” 

‘“O, her beauty! It is that which has 
maddened you.’’ Mrs. Pusey rose, quiet 
but pale. ‘‘I will speak plainly, George. 
It is the old story of Circe, of the woman 
who, because she can dazzle the eyes of a 
man, can make him give up reason, judg- 
ment, his better self, for her. I have seen 
a thousand men, so tempted, fall. O, my 
son, will you be one of them?”’ 

George was silent. After a moment he 
kissed his mother tenderly and left her. 
He knew in his soul that she spoke the 
truth. He would decide coolly, think of 
the matter for a Jong time. But tonight 
he would go and look at Eva. It could be 
no harm to look at her dazzling beauty. 
He left her with his betrothal ring on her 
finger. He had won her. His brain reeled 
with triumph. 

George Pusey was a devout man, but 
when he knelt that night, for some strange 
reason, he could not bring this thing which 
had happened into his prayer. It was the 


supreme eyent of his life, yet he had not 
brought it before God; he had managed it 


himself. He could not imagine Eva kneel- 
ing beside him, her hand_in his. But ah, 
how soft and white was her hand! He for- 


got his prayer thinking of it. 

Miss Errett meanwhile looked at her 
ring with a frown. ‘‘He gave me a pearl 
‘because Iam so pure,’’’ she said. ‘‘ Non- 
sense! With his income it should have 
been diamonds.”’ 


Four years had passed. The first call for 
volunteers in the North had been issued by 
Lincoln. In the city where George lived 
the summons that April morning was an- 
swered with fiery zeal. The pulses of men 
beat as from one heart. Bells rang, drums 
beat, the streets were thronged with pale, 
anxious faces. Two men hurrying across a 
square halted when they came in sight of 
Dr. Pusey’s dwelling. They had been his 
intimate friends before his marriage. 

‘George will go?’’ asked Vaughan. 

‘“Certainly,’’ replied Paull. ‘ There is 
not a purer patriot lives than he. He has 
denounced Lincoln fiercely for not giving 
us a chance months ago to strike a blow for 
our country.”’ 

“ He would not go as a surgeon, then?”’ 

‘“No, no. George has raised a company. 
He has been drilling them for weeks in the 
hope of this call. He means to equip them 
at his own cost.”’ 

“After all, Paull, I doubt if he goes. 
George is a changed man since his marriage. 
He used to be full of zeal in his profession. 
His one thought was to advance it, to make 
some discovery which should benefit the 
world.. Now he has given up his researches, 
works hard and charges enormous fees. 
His fees are all that he cares for.”’ 

‘What does it mean?”’ 

‘‘Tt means that Mrs. Eva must have Paris 
gowns and fine horses. She has sapped the 
vitality out of the man. His whole soul is 
in this war, but she will not let him go. 
You will see.”’ 

While they were talking George Pusey 
entered his mother’s house. She came to 
meet him and threw her arms about his neck. 
‘When do you go, George? O, I thank God 
that I have a son to give to my country!” 

He stood; his face was gray and shrunken. 
‘J am not going. I will ask Vaughan to 
command my men. I will equip them. 
Nobody can hinder me from doing that.” 

‘¢Who hinders you?”’ 

‘¢ ya claims that my first duty is to her, 
that I gave my life to her. She is right. 
She will not give me up.” 

Through the open window came the sound 
of marching feet. George stood motionless 
until they had passed. 

‘‘ Mother,” he said, ‘‘ you taught me that 
I had some great work to do in the world. 
The work that I do is to earn money and 
more money and more money. O, if God 
would let me die striking one blow for a 
great cause!” 

‘‘Your first duty is to your wife, George,”’ 
said his mother. She said no more, Eva 
could release him, but Eva never would. 
They both knew what an iron will lay be- 
neath the turquoise eyes and baby smile. 


Doctor Pusey as years passed became a 
fashionable specialist. He earned large 
sums of money which his wife invested pru- 
dently, for she had a shrewd head for busi- 
ness. He was2 silent, melancholy man who 
had no intimate friends. It was known to 
no one, therefore, that he had a large prac- 
tice among the poor of the city. Records 
of these patients were kept in two large 
volumes. After Doctor Pusey’s death two 
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years ago his widow discovered these books 
in his desk. A paper was with them in 
which he requested that no payment should 
be required from these patients. ‘‘I should 
have been glad,”’ he said, ‘‘ always to exer- 
cise my art for the good of my fellowmen as 
a free gift. I have not been able to do this, 
but let me at least give this little service to 
the poor without money. I shall sleep 
quieter in my grave for it.” 

‘* How ridiculous,”’ said Eva, turning over 
the heavy day books. ‘‘ Thousands of visits 
and not a penny charged! I do not propose 
to be robbed to gratify his quixotism.”’ 

When George was buried his two old 
friends lingered over the grave. 

‘‘ A wasted life,’’ said Paull, 

‘‘ What could you expect?’ said Vaughan. 
‘* He married a woman for her beauty—noth- 
ing more. She dragged him down to her 
level. I can show you the same tragedy go- 
ing on in a thousand homes.”’ 


LONDON’S DISTRESSING POVERTY. 


BY EDWARD PORRITT. 


Official statistics are published in London 
every month from the Government Board of 
Trade offices at Whitehall which show toa 
sixpence the upward or downward move- 
ment in England’s import and export trade. 
Every month since December, 1891, these 
official figures or Board of Trade Return have 
shown a falling off in exports equal on an 
average to two million pounds sterling, so 
that by the end of the year there will have 
been a decline equal to about twenty-four 
million pounds sterling in the value of the 
export output of England’s factories and 
workshops. In addition to these somber 
figures and the falling off in the demand for 
labor which they imply, agriculture in 
England is now in a worse condition than it 
has been for twenty-five years, and during 
the last eight months small investors of the 
professional and higher grade artisan classes 
have lost in the aggregate six or seven mil- 
lions sterling which they had invested in the 
long list of colonial banks, home building 
societies and kindred financial institutions, 
which have gone into the bankruptcy court 
or are being wound up by their own share- 
holders. These facts and figures are in them- 
selves sufficient to account for much of the 
prevailing depression and to afford some 
warrant for the statements which are being 
made as to the present condition of industrial 
London. There can be no doubt that London 
is face to face with a really bad winter, and 
that trade is worse and work more difficult 
to procure than it has been since the winter 
of 1885-6, when, as now, there was a great 
outcry about the distress among the unem- 
ployed. Unfortunately there is reason for 
believing that one has to go much further 
back than 1885-6 to cite a winter which will 
at all compare with that upon which Lon- 
doners are now entering. 

It is being pointed out that the poor law 
statistics for 1892 and even those for the 
month of October last do not bear the state- 
ments as to the distress and that, on the con- 
trary, inevery year since 1871, there has been 
a well marked decline in pauperism in Lon- 
don. In1871 London had 153,000 in and out 
door paupers, or forty-seven paupers in every 
thousand of the population. In the twelve 
months ending in March last the number had 
fallen to 104,000, or twenty-five in every 
thousand of the population, while the figures 
for the third week in October showed an 
increase of only 3,000 over those in the same 
week of October last year and a decrease of 
over 2,000 on the figures for the same week 
in October, 1889, when the wave of good trade 
was still at its hight. 


‘spread distress. 


These figures as to pauperism are com- 
piled with great care and are always ac- 
curate, but they are apt to be misleading 
to people who are not acquainted with the 
working of the English poor law. This law 
is administered with great stringency in 
most parts of the country and especially 
so in London. The theory is that no one 
shall be denied food and shelter, but gener- 
ally speaking, in practice, the poor law 
affords continuous relief to only three classes, 
the young who cannot take care of them- 
selves, the old and feeble who are past work 
and are compelled to seek the refuge of the 
workhouse in their declining days, and the 
shiftless and dissolute of both sexes who 
alternate between the workhouse and the 
streets. Able-bodied men and women are 
relieved but under conditions which do not 
adequately meet exceptional and wide- 
When a laboring man with 
a family finds himself out of work and at 
the end of his savings, if he has ever had any, 
and makes an appeal to the poor law guar- 
dians in his district, they offer him food 
and shelter in the workhouse for himself 
and his family. If he accepts, he goes to 
work in the stone yard or in the oakum 
picking cells, and work is also found for his 
wife in the laundry or in other departments 
of workhouse labor suitable to a woman. 
Husband, wife and children are all lodged 
in different wards, but are permitted to see 
each other atleastonce aday. The husband 
cannot leave to look for work without tak- 
ing his wife and children with him. If the 
applicant refuses the offer of the workhouse, 
the guardians tell him that it is the only 
one they have to make and the applicant 
has to turn out into the worldagain. Some- 
times, when it has been proved that the dis- 
tress is exceptional, or when there is not 
room in the local workhouse, stone yards 
are opened by the poor law guardians in 
which work is found tor the unemployed, 
who are paid a small pittance a day with 
extra allowance to married men for their 
wives and children. 


It is for the reason that the poor law 
guardians have but one offer to make that 
the unemployed in London, who are being 
organized by the Socialists, make no appeal 
to the poor law but are calling upon the 
local governing authorities, like the London 
County Council and the vestries, to estab- 
lish municipal factories and workshops in 
which eight hours’ work per day at trade 
union rates shall be provided for all who 
apply. It is utterly impossible, of course, 
for the local authorities to meet these de- 
mands, but they are part of the Socialist 
propaganda and the Socialists miss no occa- 
sion for pressing them upon the country. 
It is to this end that the Democratic Federa- 
tion pays regular weekly wages to the two 
or three men who organize the unemployed 
on Tower Hill, make socialistic speeches to 
them daily and head the red flag on its pa- 
rades through the city and the West End. 
For several years past the Socialists have 
systematically turned the lack of work in 
winter to account in this way, and, had 
trade just now been no worse than it was 
last winter and the winter before, the So- 
cialists with the red flag would still have 
been on hand at Tower Hill to preach their 
doctrines to the idlers who are always to be 
found in that neighborhood when work at 
the docks is slack. There is, undoubtedly, 
great distress in London this winter, but 
the cry of the real victims, of the better edu- 
cated, the more thoughtful and the more 
self-respecting of those of London’s indus- 
trial population, who are just now in strait- 
ened circumstances, is not voiced by the 


speeches and resolutions which are. daily 
made and adopted on Tower Hill. 


DENOMINATIONZ AL ANARCHY. 


BY REV. A. A. BERLE, BRIGHTON. 


The action of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, under the leadership of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, in withholding its contribution for 
foreign missions from the American Board 
and sending the same to the support of Mr. 
Noyes, under the auspices of Berkeley Tem- 
ple, brings before the denomination a ques- 
tion of far more far-reaching import and 
consequence than the mere money value ef 
the aforesaid contribution. 

For the last twenty years the Congrega- 
tional body has gradually been gaining the 
consciousness that it is a denomination with 
common aims and common hopes and eer- 
tain well-defined obligations of common 
fellowship. True, we are the Congrega- 
tional churches of the United States, but in 
a very proper sense we are also the Congre- 
gational Church—a unified and compact 
body of Christians with the same general 
methods and forms of procedure. But the 
consciousness of this fact has been fully 
twenty years coming. Under the inspira- 
tion of this growing feeling of denomina- 
tional unity and interest our benevolent en- 
terprises have flourished to a degree that 
is a marvel of generosity to other bodies by 
their concurrent testimony, and this, too, 
notwithstanding that we have employed the 
cumbrous machinery of seven different or- 
ganizations to do our benevolent work. 

The American Board difficulties have been 
the source of much disturbance in the 
churches, which could not be otherwise 


than destructive to the grand spirit of. 


benevolent enterprise which has moved us 
hitherto, and the churches have already in- 
dicated their emphatic desire for a different 
administration. This demand has been met 
with a promise of reform. But what shall 
be our course in the period intervening be- 
tween the promise and its fulfillment? 
This is the question which Plymouth 
Church has answered in the way indicated 
above. 

The action of diverting money from the 
board treasury to some other end cannot 
mean for the practical result, if the example 
should be widely followed, anything else 
than denominational anarchy. It would 
mean the endangering and the practical dis- 
organization of the whole work under the 
control of the board, with the greatest 
hardship not to the offenders against de- 
nominational liberty at home, but to the 
gallant men and women who are laboring 
on the field abroad. In their name we wish 
to enter our most emphatic protest against 
crippling the missions of the board, of 
which this action is an indicative sign. No 
one thing has so largely contributed to our 
denominational unity and progress as our 
foreign missionary spirit, and to urge the 
churches to abandon our historie organiza- 
tion and cause our missionary representa- 
tives on the field to question the union of 
our body in the work is breach of promise 
to the men who, under the supposition of 
our continued prayer and interest at home, 
have gone to the.front. 

There is another reason why the example 
thus offered to our churches should not be 
followed. This is practical abandonment of 
the board. Plymouth Church can no longer 
be expected to have the slightest influence 
in the matter of securing the needed reform 
in the administration of the board. It is 
singular that Dr. Abbott should be the mover 
of such action since it was he who in a dis- 
cussion between the Christian Union and the 
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New York Evening Post took the position 
that liberals should stay in a denomination 
and help bring it forward rather than aban- 
don it, if their ideas had progressed beyond 
the commonly accepted denominational doc- 
trines. The reasoning he urged then should 
be good now. Congregationalists in the in- 
terests of liberty cannot now leave the board 
to reaction and standstill. They should vin- 
dieate their right to be heard by most ear- 
nest zeal and most munificent gifts. 

Unity will come by staying with the ques- 
tion until it is settled and settled right, not 
by running away from the question and 
fighting from the outside. This position, 
which we hope will be followed by no church, 
is anarchy pure and simple and is fraught 
with danger not only to our missionaries 
but to our denominational unity and fellow- 
ship. Far more wise and commendable has 
been the action of the Old South Church, 
Boston, which while protesting has never- 
theless thus far poured its wealth into the 
treasury of the board and in this way in- 
creased its influence with increasing gifts. 
We need not a new board, but anew method 
of administering the old. We cannot be 
disloyal to brethren and classmates on for- 
eign soil because we are disfranchised and 
unjustly treated at home. Minorities when 
they are in the right will sometime become 
majorities and so it will be in the move- 


ment for American Board reform. 
<a 


SOMETHING ABOUT AUSTRALIAN 
CONGREGATIONALISM. 


BY REV. F. E. CLARK, D. D. 


It seems odd to a traveler from America, 
after passing through the springtime and 
the sweltering summer, to step into a sec- 
ond spring without a winter between. But 
before one has been long in Australia he 
gets used to antipodal sights and customs. 

It is now about the middle of October, the 
apple trees are in full and glorious bloom, 
the hills are carpeted with their softest and 
richest green and the deciduous trees are just 
bursting into bud. Our tables are furnished 
-with all kinds of spring delicacies and the 
asparagus and green peas, spring beans and 
young beets, which left our tables in North 
America some months ago, are just reap- 
pearing upon the Australian menus. The 
oddities of the antipodes are often com- 
mented upon—the trees that shed their 
bark intead of their leaves, the cherries that 
bear their stones upon the outside instead 
of within, the wood that sinks in water in- 
stead of floating upon its surface, the rivers 
that start near the seashore and run inland, 
disappearing from sight no man knows 
whither—all these things are often dwelt 
upon at length in the letters of the traveler 
around the world. 

But there is one feature of life here and 
in America which seems to be a constant 
factor in both countries, and that is Congre- 
gationalism. Both the advantages and the 
defects of our system of church government 
are found on both sides of the rolling Pa- 
cific. Moreover, Congregationalists on both 
sides of the ocean know altogether too little 
of each other, and I should be more than 
glad if I could introduce in any humble way 
Christians of the ‘‘ Pilgrims’ faith’”’ on both 
sides of the globe one to another. On this 
side of the Pacific I have had an opportunity 
to see not a little of Congregational minis- 
isters and Congregational churches. 

In numbers the denomination is largely 
surpassed not only by the Church of Eng- 
land but by the Presbyterian and Wesleyan 
churches, Still there is no doubt that Con- 
gregationalism has maintained its intellec- 
tual rank and prestige in these new lands 


under the Southern Cross. If I am not 
careful I shall fall into the easily besetting 
sin of travelers of generalizing from too few 
facts, so it will be by far the safest way for 
me to speak of some tew representative Con- 
gregationalists whom I have seen. 

To begin with New South Wales, whose 
harbor of Sydney we first entered on ap- 
proaching Australian shores, before the San 
Francisco steamer on which we were em- 
barked had come to her anchorage a steam 
launch, bearing the stars and stripes and 
the Union Jack and a Christian Endeavor 
pennant as well, came off to meet us, and on 
board this launch, besides other friends of 
various denominations, were several Congre- 
gational ministers whom we have since 
learned to esteem and love for their works’ 
sake. One of the passengers on this launch 
was Rey. William Scott, the minister of the 
great Pitt Street Church, Sydney, a church 
famous historically as well as for its present 
wide-reaching activities. It occupies one of 
the most commanding and valuable sites in 
all the great city of Sydney and its property 
is worth not far from half a million of dol- 
lars. The church itself is not unlike the old 
Old South in Boston, and withitslecture-room 
and Sunday school buildings occupies a large 
amount of space in the very heart of the 
city. Mr. Scott is an impressive and power- 
ful preacher, of a strong and ardent evan- 
gelistic spirit and his great aim is to bring 
his people into an intimate knowledge of 
Christ. He is especially known as a ‘‘ young 
people’s minister’? and has entered heart 
and soul into the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment, being president of the New South 
Wales Union. Before coming to Australia 
he was the pastor of the Albion Church, 1n 
Hull, Eng., where he also had a most flour- 
ishing and vigorous society of Christian En- 
deavor, which after a visit to America he 
had transplanted to Old England without 
damage. 

Another well-known minister whom I[ have 
met is Rev. William Allen of Petersham, a 
lovely suburban city near Sydney. Mr. 
Allen has not only a vigorous church housed 
in a beautiful building but is skillful with 
his pen as well and is one of the leading 
writers for the Australian Christian World 
and the author of various poems and canta- 
tas. Rev. W. J. L. Clossis one of the younger 
ministers of Sydney, a thorough Australian 
in training and sympathy, sensible, energetic, 
forcible in his manner, and, understanding 
as he does so well the needs of the country 
which he loves to call his own, he will make 
his impress upon the future religious life of 
his colony. In beautiful Sydney and its 
suburbs I met many more earnest, devoted 
and successful Congregational pastors. 

In Melbourne it was my pleasure to be 
the guest of Rev. Llewellyn D. Bevan, D. D., 
so well known in New York City as the 
former pastor of the Brick Church. Now 
he has come back to his early love and is a 
Congregationalist once more, installed over 
one of the most beautiful and important 
charches in all the colonies. The Collins 
Street Church in all its appointments, with- 
out and within, has few superiors in any 
part of the world, and Dr. Bevan, who is as 
genial as he is eloquent, is sometimes styled, 
and not inaptly, the true Bishop of Mel- 
bourne. ‘There is, to be sure, a Church of 
England magnate who arrogates that title 
to himself, but all Nonconformists would 
confer it upon Dr. Bevan. 

Professor Gosman, who is perhaps the 
leading theologian in the colony of Victoria, 
has charge of the Congregational Seminary 
for the Education of Ministers, which, how- 
ever, 1 am sorry to say, has but very few 
students just now, and he is also the minis- 


ter of a church in one of the popular sub- 
urbs of Melbourne. Rev. Ozric Copeland 
is the present chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union of Victoria, amany-sided man, 
with an especial aptitude for leading young 
people, which very naturally gave him the 
position of the first president of the Victo- 
rian Christian Endeayor Union. Rev. Sam- 
uel Savage is also a leader in work for 
young people throughout the colony, and 
I met many others whose names I shall 
always count on my list of personal friends 
so exceedingly hearty was their kindness 
and cordiality. 

In South Australia, as well as in Victoria, 
I saw even more of my Baptist and Metho- 
dist brethren than of Congregationalists. 
In the former colony, however, I met Rev. 
Joseph Robertson, over the great Stow Con- 
gregational Church, a magnificent building 
in all its appointments and an aggressive 
church in all its work for the Master. The 
former minister, Rev. W. R. Fletcher, not 
unknown to one at least of the editors of the 
Congregationalist, is held in highest esteem 
by all his brethren, not only as an eloquent 
preacher but as an authority on Egyptology 
and many other lines of classical research. 

Rey. Frederick Hastings, who has recently 
come to the colonies from London, has al- 
ready made a name for himself as a writer 
of no mean ability. His sketches of London 
slum life, his numerous books and his arti- 
cles for the Quiver, as well as his editorship 
of the Homiletic Magazine for many years, 
show his ‘‘ all-round ”’ qualities in the pulpit 
and out of it. But even while I mention 
these names a dozen more crowd upon my 
mind which I cannot record. But, as it is 
confusing to meet too many friends. on one 
occasion, I will content myself by introduc- 
ing only so many to the readers of the Con- 
gregationalist at this time. I could. only 
wish they could meet them all in person and 
know how valiantly they stand for the Pil- 
grims’ faith. 

The Christian Endeavor conventions in 
all these colonies have been most extraor- 
dinary meetings—remarkable for the thou- 
sands who have thronged to them, for their 
well-sustained enthusiasm and for the deep 
spiritual tone which has pervaded them 
throughout. I have seemed to live in a re- 
vival atmosphere from the beginning of my 
sojourn on these shores. In Adelaide it was 
hoped that not less than one hundred young 
people during the meetings have given their 
hearts to the Saviour, and the welcome 
which has been accorded to the representa- 
tives of America in every city of the colo- 
nies we have visited throughout Australia 
has been simply overwhelming. We have not 
been conceited enough to consider it a per- 
sonal matter, but have known that it was 
due to the love for the Christian Endeavor 
cause, which is quite as profound and hearty 
in Australiaasin America. Even the Church 
of England in many places has here adopted 
the movement, and one honored representa- 
tive of the Anglican Church, in a public ad- 
dress in Melbourne, said that he was glad 
for one that the society had started in the 
Congregational church rather than in an 
Episcopal church, for if it had begun in the 
latter it would have been like a safety match 
which would only strike fire on its own box. 
But having found its birthplace in a Congre 
gational church it was equally adaptable to 
eyery denomination and every land, since 
the central idea of loyalty to the individual 
church dominated everything in the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement. Such public tes- 
timony from an Episcopalian in the presence 
of his Nonconformist brethren is certainly 
worth recording. 

Sydney, New South Wales, Oct. Lge 
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The Home. 
Sere 


We two will stand in the shadow here 
To see the bride as she passes by; 
Ring soft and low, ring loud and clear, 
Ye chiming bells that swing on high! 
Look! look! she comes! The air grows sweet 
With the fragrant breath of the orange blooms, 
And the flowers she treads beneath her feet 
Die in a flood of rare perfumes! 


She comes! she comes! The happy bells 
With joyous clamor fill the air, 
While the great organ dies and swells, 
Soaring to trembling hights of prayer! 
O! rare are her robes of silken sheen, 
And the pearls that gleam on her bosom’s snow, 
But rarer the grace of her royal mien, 
Her hair’s fine gold and her cheek’s young glow. 


Dainty and fair as a folded rose, 
Fresh as a violet dewy sweet, 
Chaste as a lily, she hardly knows 
That there are rough paths for other feet. 
For Love hath shielded her, Honor kept 
Watch beside her by night and day, 
And Evil out from-her sight hath crept, 
Trailing it slow length far away. 


Now in her perfect womanhood, 

In all the wealth of her matchless charms, 
Loyely and beautiful, pure and good, 

She yields herself to her lover’s arms. 
Hark! how the jubilant voices ring ! 

Lo! as we stand in the shadow here, 
While far above us the gay bells swing, 

I catch the gleam of a happy tear! 


The pageant is over. Come with me 
To the other side of the town, I pray, 
Ere the sun goes down in the darkening sea 
And night falls around us, chill and gray. 
In the dim church porch an hour ago 
We waited the bride’s fair face to see, 
Now Life has a sadder sight to show, 
A darker picture for you and me. 


No need to seek for the shadow here— 
There are shadows lurking everywhere ; 
These streets in the brightest day are drear 
And black as the blackness of despair. 
But this is the house. Take heed, my friend, 
The stairs are rotten, the way is dim; 
And up the flights, as we still ascend, 
Creep stealthy phantoms dark and grim. 


Enter this chamber. Day by day, 
Alone in this chill and ghostly room, 
A child—a woman—which is it, pray? 
Despairingly waits for the hour of doom. 
Ah! as she wrings her hands so pale, 
No gleam of a wedding ring you see; 
There is nothing to tell. You know the tale— 
God help her now in her misery! 


I dare not judge her. I only know 
That love was to her a sin and a snare, 
While to the bride of an hour ago 
It brought all blessings its hands could bear! 
I only know that to one it came 
Laden with honor and joy and peace, 
Its gifts to the other were woe and shame 
And a burning pain that shall never cease! 


J enly know that the soul of one 
Has been a pearl in a golden case; 
That of the other a pebble thrown 
Idly down in a wayside place, 
Where all day long strange footsteps trod, 
And the bold, bright sun drank up the dew! 
Yet both were women. O righteous God, 
Thou only canst judge between the two! 
—Julia C. R. Dorr. 
HU Ve MEU OES ee WY 
What could be more fitting or beautiful 
than a “service of benediction’? for the 
opening of a home? Two cases have re- 
cently come to our notice in which the 
family, upon taking possession of a new and 
elegant residence, has substituted for the 
conventional ‘‘ housewarming” a simple re- 
ligious service which hallowed all the so- 
cial festivities that followed. The heads of 
one household were Episcopalians and the 
printed program shows a brief responsive 
exercise, three hymns sung by the boy choir, 
the Apostles’ Creed and two prayers. The 
other household were of our own denomina- 
tion and the dedicatory services consisted 
of music, prayer by the pastor, the recita- 
tion by one of the children of an original 
poem and a short address from a neighbor. 


But the two occasions were alike in having 
the same lovely devotional spirit which rec- 
ognized the Heavenly Father as the giver of 
the home and all its attendant blessings. 
Blessed indeed are all they who dwell be- 
neath such roofs! And how different the 
influence in the community emanating from 
such homes than from those which say, in 
effect, ‘‘My power and the might of my 
hand hath gotten me this wealth.”’ 
—>— 

Mrs. Dorr’s pathetic poem, printed above, 
gives point to an appeal which lies upon 
our desk entitled A Message to the Ninety 
and Nine in Behalf of the Wandering One. 
It is issued by the New England Moral Re- 
form Society of Boston, which has been in 
existence fifty-six years and has ministered 
most lovingly and judiciously to the class 
of young girls, found in every large city, 
who have not chosen a life of shame but are 
often the helpless victims of their own igno- 
rance and folly. The work of the society 
is quite as much in the line of prevention 
as of reform, since it deals only with first 
offenses and is distinctively Christian in its 
aim. It saves the girl from the publicity of 
hospital care and takes her at a time when 
she is specially thoughtful and tender and 
peculiarly open to the plea for a pure future 
and a true life. So far as we know there is 
no other institution of its kind, and its rec- 
ord for the last half-century ought to disarm 
the common criticism that the provision of 
such a home only encourages wrongdoing. 
The house on Shawmut Avenue is far too 
small and this appeal, signed by some of 
the noblest Christian workers in the State, 
is for $25,000 to erect a more commodious 
building. Donations should be sent to Dr. 
Caroline E. Hastings, 160 Huntington Ave- 
nue. 


etre hela A ae 

The boys and girls in our housebolds are 
solicited, as winter approaches, to join an 
indefinite number of organizations and, 
without judicious oversight from the par- 
ents, soon find themselves loaded with obli- 
gations which they cannot meet. Christian 
fathers and mothers teach, and wisely, that 
membership in the. church and the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society involves ‘attendance 
upon the stated meetings, A similar sense 
of responsibility should be cultivated in re- 
spect to the Chautauqua Circle or the mu- 
sical club, or any other society which the 
boys and girls may join, having for its ob- 
ject their mental or moral improvement. 
But while recognizing all such claims they 
ought also to feel that the home itself has 
a right which cannot be disregarded, that 
they are bound to reserve, at least, one even- 
ing a week as sacredly for the home as for 
the church. In some localities it is almost 
impossible to find an evening when the 
young people are sufficiently disengaged to 
permit them to gather socially in their own 
home or at the house of a neighbor. It is 
a mistake to allow them to mortgage their 
time tothis degree. A principle of selection 
ought to be insisted upon which will enable 
the members of a family to discharge faith- 
fully their duties to outside organizations 
and still be free to cultivate the society of 


each other and of intimate friends. No 
one person can belong to everything. Let 


us strive this winter to make a wise choice 
and not select too many objects to which 
we will give attention. 

—>— 

I@~ To live content with small means; to 
seek elegance rather than luxury, and re- 
finement rather than fashion; to be worthy, 
not respectable, and wealthy, not rich; to 
study hard, think quickly, talk gently, act 
frankly; to listen to stars and birds, to 
babes and songs, with open heart; to hear 


all cheerfully, do all bravely, await occasions, 
hurry never—in a word, to let the spiritual, 
unbidden and unconscious, grow up through 
the common—this is to be my symphony.— 
William Henry Channing. 


8ST. PHILIP IN ART. 


BY MISS O. M. E. ROWE. 


The old masters found a constant fasci- 
nation in creating the faces of Scripture 
heroes, especially the twelve apostles. Of 
necessity they became close students of hu- 
manity, analyzing motives, pondering upon 
temperaments, tracing the source of actions 
and reading souls in faces. Human nature 
remains unalterable through the ages and 
in the men about them they found the ele- 
ments they needed for the grandeur of Paul 
or the baseness of Judas. Their success 
was in proportion to the depth of their in- 
sight. 

If the subject were St. Philip, the painter’ s 
helps, besides life around him and his ideal, 
were the Scripture history in his Latin Bi- 
ble and the legends. Without the latter 
many pictures are unintelligible. Though 
we have outgrown the limitations imposed 
by a belief in legends, a knowledge of them 
is necessary for even the superficial student 
of art. Just here it is interesting to trace 
briefly their origin. 

The romances of chivalry in the middle 
ages, as well as the deeds of martyrs, were 
interwoven into the life of the people, as 
mythology was diffused among the Greeks 
and Romans. Wild and incredible as many 
of these stories are, they had a foundation of 
truth and were the ‘‘intense expression of 
that inner life which revolted against the 
desolation and emptiness of outward exis- 
tence,”’ for brutal force was then the law of 
lifeand the gospel of peace was hidden in a 
few rare manuscripts within the stone walls 
of monastery or church. From the seventh 
to the tenth century this legendary lore was 
the only literature. Christ and His teachings 
were buried under scholastic philosophy and 
ecclesiastical quibblings which removed Him 
far from the people. Their hearts craved 
tangible things upon which to rest their un- 
satisfied sympathies and seized upon the 
legends. The church adopted them because 
it would not repudiate what was so entwined 
around the hearts of the masses. Naturally 
the artists availed themselves of these leg- 
ends, oftenfull of dramaticinterest. Protes- 
tantism wisely discarded them in its efforts 
to winnow the pure wheat of the gospel hid- 
denin the chaff of superstition. 

The simple narrative of the evangelists 
sometimes gives the character of certain 
apostles with great clearness so that we 
know what manner of man they were, as, 
for instance, Peter and John. Others are 
mentioned only in one or two incidents, 
giving hints of their individuality and leay- 
ing much to the imagination. The first 
three Gospels tell nothing about: Philip, 
but St. John says he came from Bethsaida, 
the city of Peter and Andrew. Professor 
Plumptre thinks he was among the Gali- 
lean listeners of Jobn the Baptist. The 
intimacy implied with the sons of Zebedee 
argues that he shared their Messianic hopes. 
Philip was the first to hear the words, still 
pleading through the ages, ‘‘ Follow Me.” 

In the lists of the apostles in the synoptic 
Gospels his name always heads the second 
group of four, as Peter’s leads the first 
group. ‘This priority was due to his being 
among the earliest in the Master’s service, 
even witnessing His first miracle. Natu- 
rally, we expect to find him in the delinea- 
tions of the marriage at Cana. This sub- 
ject is seldom seen in early art, because 
marriage was held in low estimation. When 
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the bride is dressed as a nun about to take 
professional vows the picture belongs to 
the order called mystical. 

The Louvre has an immense painting of 
this miracle by Paul Veronese. It contains 
a hundred contemporary portraits, including 
Francis I., his queen, Charles V., Titian, 
Tintoretto and the artist himself. Alas! no 
wonder art declined when sacred subjects 
were simply vehicles for the vanity of 
princes. In the center of this work Christ 
is seated beside His mother and among the 
apostles is Philip with a Venetian face. 

Nothing is known of his family, but 
Clement of Alexandria thinks he was the 
disciple who said, ‘‘Suffer me first to go 
and bury my father,”’ and also says he had 
a wife and children, one of his daughters 
having gifts of inspiration. The apochry- 
phal acts of Philip are wild and fantastic. 
Art often portrays him as young, beardless 
and fine looking. I know of no painting of 
the miraculous feeding of the five thousand 
though it has dramatic elements. Philip 
shows how unprepared he was for the Mas- 
ter’s divine power by saying, ‘‘ Two hun- 
dred pennyworth of bread is not sufficient 
for them that every one may take a little.” 
It reveals, also, a boyish impetuosity. 

Philip is associated with that beloved 
fourteenth chapter of John where he shows 
the ingenuousness of his character in the 
exclamation, ‘‘Show us the Father and it 
sufficeth us,’’ and the reply appealed espe- 
cially to his childlike heart. Bonifazio’s 
painting of this scene, now in the Academy 
at Venice, glows in the rich colors Titian 
loved and represents Jesus full of majesty 
and dignity. The youthful, eager face of 
Philip is upturned in expectant supplication 
and the other apostles stand wondering in 
the background. The Scriptures vouchsafe 
one more suggestion of Philip. When cer- 
tain Greeks came desiring to see Jesus he 
notifies Andrew and together they tell their 
Lord, revealing his modesty about intruding 
upon the Master’s notice. 

He always makes one at the ascension, 
the epiphany and the assumption of the Vir- 
gin. He is generally a man in the prime of 
life, with little or no beard and.a gentle face 
expressive of an affectionate nature. A 
spirited statue of him as patron saint graces 
the facade of San Michele at Florence; a fine 
figure of him reading is in the Sienese Cathe- 
dral-and one seated and reading is in the 
Belvedere at Vienna. He is one of the 
grand, solemn figures before the choir in 
the gorgeous mystery of St. Marks at Venice 
‘and one of the simple, dignitied twelve on 
the tomb of St. Sebald at Nuremberg. 

There is a tradition that before the apos- 
tles separated for the last time they agreed 
upon a declaration of faith, which we call 
the Apostle’s Creed. Each man furnished 
one of its twelve propositions and Philip 
has the honor of the pivotal one on which 
the others turn; ‘‘He descended into hell, 
the third day He rose from the dead.”” Among 
the few instances of Philip alone is a paint- 
ing by Albert Diirer and also an engraving 
and in both is manifest the characteristic of 
dignified simplicity. 

The Last Supper is a scene often por- 
trayed, but in conception none ever sur- 
passed Leonardo’s at Milan, where ‘‘ Philip, 
young and with a beautiful head, lays his 
hand on his heart and protests his love, his 
truth,” in that crucial moment of profound 
agitation. The same position is seen in one 
disciple in Raphael’s Transfiguration, and I 
love to believe that the gentle, refined face 
isintendedfor Philip. Only once is he repre- 
sented as aged and that is in Raphael's Cen- 
acolo. 


‘for his murderers. 
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An ancient fresco at Padua depicts St. 
Philip exorcising the serpent. Another spir- 
ited rendering of the same is in Santa Croce, 
Florence. The figure of Philip is stately 
and a strong, effective touch is given in the 
dying son of the king. This scene is an 
enigma without the legend which says that 
after the ascension Philip preached in 
Seythia for twenty years and then went to 
Phrygia. He found the people worshiping 
the god Mars under the form of a hideous 
serpent. Philip held up a cross command- 
ing the reptile to depart. It obeyed, spit- 
ting out such a stench that the prince and 
many others died, but Philip promptly 
raised them to life again. The enraged 
priests crucified him and he died praying 
Some of the pictures of 
his death have the cross inverted. 

Taken all in all, the character of Philip is 
very attractive and yet he is human enough 
to be one of us. He has a minor place in 
the history of art as well as a minor place 
in the gospel story, yet so far as we know it 
his life is fragrant with the sweetness of 
loving obedience and faithful service and is 
a type of many lives today—not great, but 
pure. 


—— 


THE BAY WINDOW. 


BY ANNIE SAWYER DOWNS, ANDOVER. 


From the center of the ceiling of our bay 
window is suspended a large rustic basket. 
Picturesquely aged, noticeably dilapidated 
and very leaky, it is yet without doubt a 
favorite of the gods, tor ferns and lycopodi- 
ums, begonias and dracenias take to it at 
once, while ivies, English and German, Ma- 
deira vines and maurandias seek it from the 
most distant corners of the room. But it 
reserves its approbation for a noble Neph- 
rolepis exaltata and a stately Begonia Wash- 
ingtonia. Both are old, both are unspar- 
ingly pruned when put out of doors in June 
and when replaced in the basket in Septem- 
ber, so, they always look about the same 
size. . The fern (Nephrolepis exaltata) is of 
the same texture as the familiar shield fern 
of New England but of greater size and 
superior beauty, and is the one commonly 
seen in drawing-rooms. I think the reason 
mine is so much handsomer than most is 
because hanging so high itis never injured 
by being touched. Certainly I never saw 
such fronds, four, five and even six inches 
long, in any other living-room. 

Its companion, Begonia Washingtonia, has 
a less beautiful leaf than many of its family 
but in connection with the Nephrolepis pro- 
duces a singularly Japanese effect and is, 
moreover, so hardy and healthy and so will- 
ing to take care of itself that it is invalu- 
able. It neither withers under the heat of 
the sun at noonday nor the fiercer heat of 
great duplex lamps at night, but fits itself to 
its place and achieves perfection. 

Of course, I impose upon its saintliness 
and put another plant of it in a rustic half- 
bowl flat against a north wall, where it has 
no direct light and where it is so much 
trouble to water it that it probably does not 
receive half enough. Yet it is as satisfac- 
tory as possible. I repeat the Mephrolepis 
likewise at a sunless window disdained by 
other ferns where, without attaining any 
great beauty, it makes a charming screen 
from the street. 

Upon the hearth, opposite the bay win- 
dow, in a yellow Leeds vase is a good sized 
palm. It flourishes and looks like every- 
body else’s palm, but I do not care for such 
unchanging objects as are palms and India 
rubber trees in living-rooms. They are 
only better than no plants at all. 
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The pride of my south window is an old- 
fashioned pink oxalis. Since I learned that 
after flowering all winter I must transplant 
into’ fresh earth before sinking the pot in 
the ground for the summer, it has been the 
delight of my heart. Removed from the pot 
and allowed to run wild in the garden it is 
so charming it makes your heart ache, but 
is too exhausted to do well the next winter. 
The yellow oxalis is equally generous in 
flowering, if it approves its surroundings, 
and possesses a sentiment the pink lacks, 
but since it is not fair for me what care I 
how fair it be? 

Now I am a busy woman without any 
superabundance of servants or any more 
strength than others, but with the excep- 
tion of water when they need it (my only 
secret) these plants do not give me a care. 
They make the window so beautiful that 
even the little primary children stop to look, 
and by night and by day bestow upon all 
classes and conditions of men their cheerful 
benediction. They influence many whom 
I have no power to aid and once in a while IL 
am cheered by such a story as this. 

A lady coming to a rural village told the 
minister’s wife her loneliness had been much 
cheered by looking after nightfall through 
the uncurtained windows at the beautiful 
plants of the parsonage. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said Mrs. 
Minister, ‘‘my husband when a student at 
Andover, going for his mail after dark, had 
to pass the house of a Mrs. Downs, whose 
windows were filled with plants and vines 
and who never pulled down her shades. 
Although he did not know anybody, he 
always felt as if he did when he looked 
through those flowers!”’ 


DECEMBER, 
December’s come, and with her brought 
A world in whitest marble wrought ; 
The trees and fence and all the posts 
Stand motionless and white as ghosts, 
And all the paths we used to know 
Are hidden in the drifts of snow. 
December brings the longest night 
And cheats the day of half its light. 
No song-bird breaks the perfect hush ; 
No meadow brook with liquid gush 
Runs telling tales in babbling rhyme 
Of liberty and summer time, 
But, frozen in its icy cell, 
Awaits the sun to break the spell. 
Breathe once upon the window glass 
And see the mimic mists that pass— 
Fantastic shapes that go and come 
Forever silvery and dumb. 


December Santa Claus shall bring— 

Of happy children happy king— 

Who with his sleigh and reindeer stops 
At all good people’s chimney tops. 


Then let the holly red be hung 

And all the sweetest carols sung, 

While we with joy remember them— 

The journeyers to Bethlehem, 

Who followed, trusting from afar 

The guidance of that happy star 

Which marked the spot where Christ was born 

Long years ago, one Christmas morn. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman. 

acess 


THE “INCREDIBLE” OCORSET, 


BY ADDISON BALLARD. 


Mrs. Kate Upson Clark’s article, in a recent 
Oongregationalist, on The Body as a Talent, in 
which she supplies the ‘ philippic which King 
Solomon would have launched against corsets, 
had they been common in his day,” reminds 
me of a lecture which I heard, when a boy, in 
the old Town Hall of Framingham, by Rev. 
John Pierpont of Boston, on what he had re- 
cently seen and heard at Constantinople. The 
sultan, it seems, having, not long before, taken 
jt into his head to ape the manners of Western 
Europe, had obliged his courtiers to adopt the 
stiff Frank costume in place of their tradi- 
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tional looser and more comfortable garments. 

Not to be outdone by the men, the sultana 
soon after issued her decree commanding the 
women of her court to appear in the dress of 
the Frank ladies. Accordingly a cargo of the 
required accouterments was ordered from 
Paris for their use. Prominent among the 
different articles was the—‘‘ What do you call 
it?’’ said the lecturer, in a drawling way,— 
“the cor-set, or body-binder.’’ The Turkish 
women, accustomed as they had always been 
to their graceful, flowing robes, could not 
squeeze their plump waists into the narrow 
regulation limits and they so reported to their 
imperial mistress. She insisted for a while 
but finally gave it up on the victims solemnly 
protesting that, after the most dutiful, pro- 
longed and faithful trial, the thing could not 
be done! 


THE SHORT BOY ON THE LONG 
STAIRWAY. 


BY REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


A short boy was going up a long flight of 
stairs. He was stout as well as short. One 
could hear him panting as he climbed. 
Home, though, was at the top and he must 
keep climbing. 

His name was Toby Thompson. Toby 
had a round, full, fair face. His eyes were 
blue; his hair was brown. You somehow 
took to Toby Thompson. His face had a 
frank, honest look and it was very kindly. 
You pitied him when you noticed that, 
though he was not a cripple, his legs were 
weakly and it affected his gait. The doctor 
thought he might outgrow it. 

Toby kept on climbing. At the top of 
this long stairway lived Toby’s father and 
mother, John Henry Thompson and Agnes 
Ann Thompson. John Henry—so every- 
body called him—rode on a bicycle all of 
Sunday forenoon. A bicycle is an instru- 
ment that has strange powers of fascination 
on Sunday and especially about church 
time. After a ‘‘good-sized run” John 
Henry would come home for ‘‘a bite.’? It 
was a pretty big bite. He generally did not 
get through biting till about three o’clock. 
Agnes Ann was kept very busy with prep- 
arations for this modest mouthful. 

““T can’t go to church Sunday mornings,”’ 
she would sometimes say; ‘John Henry 
must have his ‘bite’ and I must stay at 
home to get it.” 

To help get the bite ready Toby was kept 
at home also. Sunday noon Toby would go 
to Sunday school at the old-fashioned hour 
of two. Then came a church service at the 
old-fashioned hour of three. Toby often 
wanted to remain at this church service, 
but John Henry’s bite had been dispatched 
about this time and Toby must go home to 
serve either as adish washer or a dish wiper. 
He consequently was one of the children ac- 
ecustomed to go off at the close of Sunday 
school, passing the church door. It is 
sometimes a long train thus turning away 
and it is abad looking turn. Toby, though, 
had his orders. This very Sunday Agnes 
Ann’s voice had rung out sharply at noon: 
“Toby, come home early and help your 
mother clear up.”’ 

“Yes ’um.”’ 

He was now stumping up the long stairs. 
He was making remarks to himself as he 
went: ‘‘ That man talked nice.”’ 

It was the pastor of the church. He had 
eome into the Sunday school—where he 
belonged—and his words had deeply im- 
pressed Toby. ‘‘He said going to heaven 
was like climbing stairs. O, dear!’’ mur- 
mured Toby. 

Yes, he had told the scholars that you 
could not slide up to heaven; you could 
slide the other way, but to get to heaven 
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ene must climb. ‘‘However,’’? he added, 
‘*there is somebody who will help you, who 
will put His arm about you and hold you 
up and help you on. He loves to carry 
lamhs.”’ : 

“That is very good of Him,’’ murmured 
Toby, ‘‘to carry the lambs. If heaven is 
like this it’s a long way off. I'd like to get 
that man to tell me how’’— 

Here a voice, pressed flat and thin and 
sharp in the mangle of many trials, shrieked 
from the top stair: ‘‘ Here, here! : Come, lit- 
tle boy. What you a-loafin’ for? My dish 
water is gittin’ cold.” 

‘*Loafin’!”? As if struggling up those 
stairs were ‘‘ loafin’.’’ 

Toby had the tongue of a wise man—at 
first—and said nothing. Soon his mother 
snapped out, peevishly, ‘‘ Your father has 
had his bite and gone out a-bicyclin’ ag’in. 
I do wish he’d stay in, there now!”’ 

She looked sharply at Toby when saying 
‘*there now.’’ Agnes Ann had an effective 
way of making people feel that they were 
responsible for the various shortcomings of 
herself and John Henry, that in this instance 
Toby was to blame for his father’s resump- 
tion of the bicycle charm. Toby now had 
the tongue of the foolish man. 

““T can’t help his bite,’ he said, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘and his goin’ out.’’ 

““Come, come, Toby. Don’t be sassy! 
Take that!”’ 

Here he received a vigorous cuff from his 
mother’s worn, hard hand. In the midst of 
tears he wiped the dishes, gulping down his 
sobs. It was some time before he was Toby 
again. 

His mother was a woman, after all, and 
she was soon sorry that she had cuffed him 
and apologized by saying, ‘‘Here is an 
orange.’’ That made the sunshine dance 
again in Toby’s eyes. He went into his lit- 
tle bedroom with its one little window to 
eat the orange. 

‘*O, there’s Sam!”’ he exclaimed, as the 
orange was on its way to his mouth. 

Sam was a sick boy and a poor boy. His 
parents were too poor to buy oranges. They 
did not buy medicine, even. The city gave 
that. Toby thought of the Sunday school 
lessons about kindness and said, ‘‘ Sam shall 
have this.”’ 

But what did Toby hear at the door of 
Sam’s bedroom? 

‘Sam, would you like to go to heaven? ’”’ 

It was a strong, kindly-natured voice. 

“That's the minister,’’ thought Toby. 

‘‘ Yes—sir —but it—it’s hard—to get— 
there.”’ ; 

The tones were weak and hesitating. 

‘Tt is like climbing our stairs.’’ 

‘“¢That is Sam,’’ thought Toby. 

“Yes, Sam,’’ the minister told him, ‘it 
is hard to get there if we try it in our own 
strength, but itis not hard for Jesus. We 
must let the Saviour carry us there.”’ 

‘‘ What, sir?’’ asked Sam, anxiously. 

‘‘Suppose you put the getting there all in 
the Saviour’s hands; give up to Him and let 
Him do it for you. I am going to pray. 
While I pray, will you tell Jesus that you 
will let Him do it for you?”’ 

‘“Y—e—-s, sir.’’ 

Toby heard every word of the prayer. 
Afterwards he found a piece of brown paper 
on the table. The paper had been the wrap- 
per about a bottle of ‘‘ Life Strengthener.”’ 
Taking out of his pocket a bit of lead pen- 
cil, Toby printed on the paper the two 
words, ‘‘FOR SAM.” Setting his orange 
on the paper he softly stole out of the room. 

On his way up the lofty flight of stairs 
Toby said to himself: ‘‘It is all still here. 
Mother said she was going out; the folks 
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on the lower floor won't be likely to come 
up; father is on his bicycle. I—I’d like te 
stop and tel] Jesus I want Him to help me.” 

‘* Well,’ a voice within seemed to respond, 
‘* you stop and tell Him.’’ 

Soon there was a chubby form kneeling 
on a stair and telling Jesus something. 
Jacob in a dream saw angels on a ladder— 
not nearly as interesting a sight as this 
small traveler halting on his heavenward 
climb. 

The stairway was very still. It had been 
growing dusky. There was, it seemed to 
Toby, a bright spot just where he had been 
kneeling. What made it? Did the sun 
kindly lift a lid of cloud off from his cheery 
eye and send a smile down upon the boy in 
the dingy passage, or did a fellow-traveler 
to the celestial gates, an angel, stop on the 
stairs and leave a shining blessing behind? 
Toby could not say and I am sure I cannot. 
I only know that the angels are about pray- 
ing pilgrims, small and great. 

After that event in Toby’s usually un- 
eventful life John Henry and Agnes Ann 
could but notice how very patient, how very 
good-natured Toby was. 

‘‘Suthin’ is goin’ to happen,’ declared 
Agnes. Ann. 

And when ‘the fever’? set in she and 
John Henry thought something had hap- 
pened indeed. He lay very quiet one Sun- 
day, O, so white and wasted! John Henry 
and Agnes Ann bent over him anxiously. 
They were both in tears. 

Suddenly Toby opened his great eyes and 
said in clear, solemn tones, ‘‘ Let’s all go to 
heaven!’’ Then he fell into a deep sleep. 

‘“‘O, he’s a-goin’ to die!’’ moaned Agnes 
Ann. ‘‘)’m sorry I cuffed him.”’ 

She flung her apron over her face and 
sobbed and moaned, as she rocked to and 
fro, ‘‘ I’m a wicked creetur. O—O—O!” 

John Henry was also very miserable. He 
was so sorry now he had made so many 
‘“‘olorious Sunday runs’ on his bicycle at 
church time, keeping his wife and Toby 
away trom church that they might get up 
‘‘a bite’’ for him. 

‘‘O—he—he’s—a-goin’ to die!’’ moaned 
John Henry. ‘‘ My poor, leetle boy!” 

But Toby did not die. He lived; he got 
well; he went to Sunday school again. He 
went to church in the morning and in the 
afternoon, and both times Jobn Henry, the 
ex-Sunday bicycler, and Agnes Ann, the ex- 
boy cuffer, went with Toby. 


—t—_ 
THIS AND THAT. 

Near the eastern end of the remarkable 
voleanic area of Arizona:is a little lake of 
ink-black water, about one-quarter of a mile 
long and half as wide, fed by many small 
streams. Some of these tributaries are hot, 
others warm and afewcold. The water of 
the lake is strongly charged with different 
alkaline and acid salts; it is smooth and 
oily to the touch and tastes bitter and salty. 
At the shore its temperature is 110 degrees 
and at the center, at a depth of 250 feet, its 
temperature is 216 degrees. Though the 
water is coal-black it does not stain the skin 
of bathers, although it colors the fibers of 
white cloth. This lake has long been be- 
lieved among the Indians to possess great 
healing power and a bath in it is very exhil- 
arating. 

It takes the children to know and tell why 
they are thankful. In one of the public 
schools near Chicago the teacher proposed 
that on the day before Thanksgiving her 
pupils tell what they were thankful for. 
One little six-year-old wanted to begin then 
and there, for she was ‘‘ sure it would take 
a whole day to tell all she had to be thank- 
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ful for.’ When the time came for their 
‘‘testimony,”’ little hands were all in a flut- 
ter of eagerness. Here are some samples. 
One little Dutchman ‘‘ thanked God for the 
big goose they had at home.’’ <A wise 
youngster, with a historical bent of mind, 
was thankful “that the Pilgrims had plenty 
of grain one year so they could keep Thanks- 
giving.’ Another, who had seen some one 
with reason spoiled or lost, was ‘‘ thankful 
not to be blind, or deaf, or silly.’ The 
teacher herself was rewarded for all her 
toilsome days and wakeful nights when one 
of her charge said, ‘‘I thank God that He 
has given us so good a teacher.”’ 


The art of writing the Chinese characters 
by means of a brush upon soft paper and with 
the hand wholly unsupported is so difficult 
that few adults can acquire it. The Japa- 
nese, beginning in childhood when the fin- 
gers are supple and easily trained, become, 
by years of practice, so expert that any 
other art which demands dexterity and deli- 
cacy of touch is easily mastered. Having 
gained skill in painting the alphabet the 
student naturally turns to the painting of 
other forms. The teacher of flower paint- 
ing gives at first the simplest exercise, con- 
sisting, perhaps, of two or three blades of 
grass. This the child must copy again and 
again until by a few bold, rapid strokes he 
can make a drawing exactly like the mas- 
tex’s, and it is not until the would-be artist 
can reproduce from memory and at a mo- 
ment’s notice any one of many similar ex- 
ercises that he is allowed to make a draw- 
ing from the natural flower. 


DRIFTWOOD. 


A practical form of philanthropy exists 
among the women of San Francisco who have 
organized themselves into a society called Doc- 
tors’ Daughters. The object is to help the sick 
poor either by personal ministry or by secur- 
ing for them the necessary aid. 

A substantial addition to a family fund for 
the purchase of Christmas gifts was made by 
the children in a certain home who were fined 
a penny every time they mispronounced a 
word. Anextension of the same idea to the 
use of slang phrases would swell the fund to 
large proportions in some households. 

Cranberry juice is a more delicate drink for 
one who is ill and needs an acid than lemon- 
ade. A good way to prepare them is to stew 
a pint of cranberries half an hour in a quart 
ef boiling water, then press and strain. Add 
tothe juice one pound of granulated sugar, 
poil twenty minutes, skim and bottle for use. 
Add a tablespoonful to a glass ot water and 
you have a deliciously refreshing, cooling 

' drink. 

It is surprising to see persons who are scru- 
pulously clean in their habits hold coins and 
even paper money between their lips. The 
practice is both filthy and dangerous. One 
cannot be too careful in these little matters. 
Avoid, also, taking hold of the straps in street 
cars with ungloved hands. They are grasped 
by the ‘great unwashed” and disease germs 
may be easily communicated, especially if 
there be the least abrasion of the skin. 


A “noonday rest”? for working girls and 
wonien has been opened at 45 Temple Place, 
Boston, under the auspices of the Lend a 
Hand Clubs. Members pay ten cents a week 
for the privileges of the rooms, to which they 
can bring their own luncheons or purchase 
one there at more reasonable rates than the 
restaurants furnish. Members of the commit- 
tee are present daily to assist in various deli- 
cate ways. It is hoped that the enterprise 
will soon be self-supporting, but at the incep- 
tion funds are needed and can be sent to Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, 3 Hamilton Place. 

One of the most practical and important ex- 
hibits at the World’s Fair will be in the de- 
partment of sanitary science. The Bureau of 
Hygiene and Sanitation has issued a circular 
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showing how comprehensive is the plan to in- 
sure more healthful conditions of living in 
both city and country. With a death rate of 
eighteen per thousand the United States has 
much to accomplish along the line of sanitary 
reform. Among the subjects to be presented 
to public notice are: athletics, foods and the 
best ways of cooking, methods of building, 
draining, ventilating and warming houses, pub- 
lic baths and lavatories, apparatus for biologi- 
cal examination of water, dresses for nurses, 
firemen and other special classes, hygiene of 
the workshop and factory, infectious diseases 
and a multitude of kindred topics. 

A pretty calendar is always an acceptable 
Christmas gift and one of the choicest this 
season is issued by the Central Council of the 
King’s Daughters and Sons. In design and 
finish it satisfies the most fastidious taste, be- 
ing printed upon parchment in the form of an 
old missal, while the lettering and ornamental 
work are all in the soft,'delicate shades seen 
upon medieval manuscripts. Im addition to 
the usual matter found upon calendars this 
one contains Scripture texts and references 
for daily study, each month being devoted to 
a given topic. The central thought for the en- 
tire year is the fruits of the Spirit, but April 
and December have their special lessons of the 
resurrection and the advent. Oneseldom sees 
a more beautiful or fitting souvenir to send to 
a friend. They can be obtained from head- 
quarters in New York, 153 West 23d Street, or 
through the Cong.S. 8. & Pub. Soc. in Boston. 
The price is only fifty cents, or fifty-fiveif sent 
by mail. 


A 6-9 RHYME. 


A queer little boy who ‘had been to school, 
And was up to all sorts of tricks, 

Discovered that 9, when upside down, 
Would pass for the figure 6. 


So, when asked his age by a good old dame, 
The comical youngster said, 
“T’m 9 when I stand on my feet like this, 
But 6 when I stand on my head!” 
—Chatterboz. 


LN ped Oi phadg i 

t@- In a certain Sunday school the Bible 
class was asked by the teacher why Peter 
was put in prison. As there was no re- 
sponse he continued, ‘‘ Was he there for 
stealing?’’ and was somewhat startled by 
an affirmative answer. On pressing the 
scholar for an explanation the latter said, 
“He was put in prison for stealing Jews 
and making them Christians.” 

ee Se 

we A wee girlie who had heard consid- 
erable talk in the family circle about Gen- 
eral Grant said to her mother one day, 
‘¢General Grant is God, isn’t he, mamma?”’ 
“Why, no, my darling,’ answered the as- 
tonished mother, ‘‘what made you think 
so??? ‘*Why,’? was the reply, ‘‘ doesn’t 
papa say every morning at prayers, Grant 
O God?” 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies 
are floating around us ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.”’— Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milks Sold 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: enly 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


“Purity, Strength, Perfection.”’ 


rounded teaspoonful 
of Cleveland’s \ — Ne 
Baking Powder 
does more and better work 
than a heaping 
teaspoonful 

of any other. 


A large saving ona 
year’s bakings. 


UKiNG powot® 


A pure cream of tartar powder. 


Used in the U.S, Army and by teach- 
ers of Cookery. 

Cleveland’s is the standard, it never 
varies, it does the most work, the best work 
and 1s perfectly wholesome, as 1t containg 
no ammonia, no alum, no adulteration. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
fixe No Alkalies 


= On 


Other Chemicals. 


are used in the 
preparation of 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


L)| Ithas morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
a Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 

DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Lehi, COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of 

BEEF TEA? See that it is 

made from the GENUINE. 

Incomparably the best. 

Pure, palatable, refresh- 

ing. Dissolves clearly. 
See Baron Liebig’s 


e e 
signature in blue 


on each label,thus: 


EET 


SRHARTSHURINS suabeRatieas 


Beware of Imitations, 


NOTICE 
AUTOS RET 


Write for Samples. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


Sent Free. 
PEM ee ox De 


Menier, Union 8q., N. Y. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 

y Y DEAR CORNERERS: 
For two weeks one 
little item in con- 
nection with our 
Japan correspond- 
=ence has been 
crowded out— be- 
cause it contained 

l the exact number 
ef lines the despotic foreman said I must 
please take out—and now I will putit in at 
the top of the column, for it may lead to 
important results in the commercial rela- 
tions between America and Japan. I had 
received a request to send the best stamp- 
album and a scrap-book for postmarks to 
that distant empire in time for Christmas. 
Of course I sent Scott’s No. 10 and a nice 
scrap-book of the same size. Perhapsit was 
better that the item was not printed before, 
for what an anxiety there would have been 
among all the children in Japan who read 
the Congregationalist to know which was to 
receive the books! That end of the earth is 
about like our end, isn’t it? One word 
about Christmas presents makes the whole 
world kin! 

That reminds me of something I have 
been thinking of as I have noticed children 
mysteriously whispering and working to- 
gether in secret places—I know there is 
some conspiracy brewing! Ido hope they 
—and the older people whom they can influ- 
ence—will be sensible about this matter of 
Christmas presents. I feel sure that mis- 
takes are made every year—l do not mean 
by you Cornerers but by others of just your 
age and your parents’ age. Because it is 
the custom they think they must give some- 
thing—and something quite expensive—to 
almost everybody. It would never do to 
receive a more costly present than is given! 
Such giving is a burden to the givers and to 
the receivers too. Why should there not be 
an understanding that gifts be confined to 
the members of one’s family, to very dear 
friends and to those in sickness or in need 
who would be specially cheered and helped 
by such aremembrance? We give Christ- 
mas gifts on Christ’s Day and in His name 
—did He not say something about giving to 
those of whom a return present is expected? 
You will find in the fourteenth chapter of 
one of His gospels, verses 12-14, what He 
said about the persons to be thought of on 
feast days. 

It is not necessary to give expensive pres- 
ents—not if you wish to express your love. 
‘The simplest are the best.’’ Generally 
something worked by the hand of a friend 
—especially if it be a child—is far more ac- 
ceptable than a boughten trinket; that is 
really a keepsake. It is kept for the sake of 
the giver. A little girl gave mea case which 
she made out of canvas with two pockets 
for my slippers; when I sit down by the 
register at night there it hangs just behind 
the alcove curtain and [ think of the one 
whose patient hands made it for my con- 
venience. Then if I need to cut the leaves 
of the magazine or book I reach up to the 
mantel and find a little wooden paper-cutter 
which a boy whom I have never seen made 
with his bracket saw and sent me. On my 
table there has been for some time—lI will 
not tell you how long—a little bit-of chamois 
skin tied with a ribbon with this written 
upon it: 


The world will never look just right, 
Unless you keep your glasses bright. 


Of course this simple trifle, whenever I use 
it, recalls the dear friend who was thought- 
ful enough at one Christmas season to send 
it to me. (By the way, I have wondered 
who first made that simple couplet, espe- 


cially as we Jearned last year the origin of 
the Slumber Song, 
_Sleep sweet within this quiet room. 

Not long ago a young man happening in my 
office and seeing the couplet exclaimed, 
‘““Why, my mother wrote that years ago!” 
She was a minister’s wife in New York.) 
Perhaps these hints will set you thinking in 
these two weeks what will be the most ac- 
ceptable gitts anu iv whom you ought to 
give them. 

Yesterday was Thanksgiving. The day 
before that I went into the store just below 
the Congregational Bookstore to see Mr. City 
Missionary Waldron’s annual distribution of 
Thanksgiving supplies to the poor families 
of Boston. Men and women, boysand girls, 
were waiting in a long row to get each in 
turn the packages previously prepared for 
them. Overfourteen hundred families were 
thus furnished with a turkey—the size vary- 
ing according to the number in the family— 
rice, raisins, tea, sometimes a box of candy 
and, I suppose, turnips, for I saw some roll- 
ing around the floor. Think of 1,400 happy 
families on Thanksgiving Day—I think that 
wasthe kind of feastand guests Jesus meant 
in those sayings you looked up a few min- 
utes ago. I hope that all the other good 
families in the city have sent or will send to 
Mr. Waldron a dollar or two each to pay for 
the turkeys. 

Speaking about turnips, I used to ‘‘ pick 
up potatoes’? when I was a boy, and now I 
have been ‘‘ picked up’”’ myself on the po- 
tato question in Corner of Nov. 10 by sev- 
eral correspondents. I was probably right 
in saying that it was thesweet potato which 
Columbus found in the West Indies and car- 
ried to Europe; it was certainly correct that 
‘‘the Trish potato crossed the Atlantic in 
the opposite direction,’’ for I think I could 
find the very garden where the Scotch-Irish 
colonists who arrived in New England in 
1718 planted what they had left atter their 
first winter. But I was of course wrong in 
implying that the Irish potato was a native 
of Ireland and not anative of America. We 
all know better than that, if we read the 
Corner, for within a year or two we have had 
a long reference to the fact that Sir Walter 
Raleigh carried it from Virginia about 1586 
and cultivated it on his estate near Cork, 
although others had probably transported 
specimens before. 

One lady, who is a botanist, calls the chil- 
dren’s attention to the fact that ‘‘ the sweet 
potato is not a potato at all but a yam; that 
it belongs to the convolvulus family and is 
not akin to the solanum tuberosum [common 
potato] in the slightest degree.” On the 
other hand, it may be remembered that our 
word potato is a corruption of the West In- 
dian name, batata, which, no doubt, re- 
ferred to the sweet potato. One reminis- 
cence of travel in the South, twenty-five 
years ago, suggests two kinds of sweet po- 
tatoes. Accompanied by a small boy I 
spent a night in a small, quaint tavern in 
the Cumberland Mountains. The landlord 
at breakfast remarked, with great dignity: 
‘We have two kinds of pie. Will you have 
some sweet potato pie?’’ The boy, a little 
doubtful as to that dish, asked what the 
other kind was and was answered, ‘‘It is 
made—made—of—sweet potatoes !”’ 

Have you seen the vew ‘ postal card with 
paid reply’’? Buy a few for two cents each 
and see how convenient they are when you 
wish an answer to your message.’ General 
Grant’s picture is on them. I hope to see 
him often. I have received several anony- 
mous letters this week, which cannot, of 
course, be used nor answered. 

Mr. MARTIN. 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


is pure fresh cows’ milk, sterilized and combined 
with an extract of selected grain. It will not 
curdle nor sour on the stomach, having been 
partially digested by the action of the Plant 
Pepsin, prepared by our special process. 


Babies 


thrive when fed Horlick’s, Malted Milk. It is 
next to mother’s milk, the hest food for a baby. 
Mother’s milk—nature’s own food—is the best, 
provided the mother is strong and well. If either 
mother or child is not thriving, try Horlick’s 
Malted Milk for both. Ask your Doctor about it, 


Mothers 


by thousands unite in giving grateful testimony 
to the virtues of Malted Milk as a food for babies. 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 


to us for a free sample 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


——~- 


GivE THE: BABY 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous, 


THE - BEST : FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malled free upon request. 
OcLIBER-GOODALE Co.,BOSTON, Mas® 


Whenever ?2. 


out of sorts, substitute Ridge’s 
Food for the ordinary meal a 
few times, and give the diges- 
tive organs time to recuperate. 
In cans, 35 cts. and upward. 
WOOLRICH & Co, === 


CONDENSED 


Contains No Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
package makes two large pies. Avoid 
imitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 20c. (or stamps) 
for full size package by mail, prepaid, - 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥- 
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{December 18 being review Sunday the usual com- 
ments on the Sunday school lesson are omitted this 
week.] 


Yn Py SAGE 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Dec. 18-24. What Has the Year Taught 
Us? 1Sam.7: 12; 1 Pet. 3: 10-13. 

This question takes us so far into the region 
of personal and private life that it is almost 
presumptuous for any one to venture to an- 
swer it for another. The passage of time 
teaches great lessons common to us all, such 
as the uncertainty of life, the emptiness of 
earthly pleasures, the beauty and’ the joy of 
service and self-sacrifice. But a year flows 
along evenly in the case of many, while to 
countless others it brings startling experi- 
ences either of joy or of sorrow. Hence we 
say that such a man has lived ten years in 
one. Other things being equal, he to whom 
the 365 days have been crowded with memor- 
able events, who, has taken a decided step for- 
ward in his business or social career, who has 
been blessed with unusual gifts that have en- 
riched his life forever, or who has had snatched 
from him the supports and satisfactions which 
he deemed essential, such a man ought to reap 
more abundant harvests than he who has been 
walking along quieter paths. 

“Other things being equal ’’—but, alas, other 
things are not always equal! Men differ in 
the way in which'they take the experiences of 
life. Here is the secret of growth. You can 
fill a cup with joy and prosperity and yet its 
possessor, as he quaffs its contents, will have 
no thought of gratitude or of longing to con- 
secrate his additional gains to Christ and his 
brethren. You may drive the knife of bereave- 
ment or disappointment far into some lives 
and they will but grow more bitter and hard, 
until one feels like pleading with them: 


O! do not blame the loving Father so, 
But bear your sorrow with obedient grace. 

Tt all depends on the spirit in which we are 
meeting life’s joys and sorrows, its gains and 
losses, its victories and defeats, its daily duties 
and tests, its great and exceptional occasions. 
Mr. Moody says that God never does anything 
through a discouraged man. He might prop- 
erly add that God never teaches anything 
to an unexpectant, unsusceptible soul. The 
Christian life, if it means anything to us, must 
mean this—a state of impressiveness, a\con- 
stant expectation that no day of our life will 
pass without bringing some divine lesson that 
shall be to us a token of our Father’s love and 
care and an inspiration to minister to our 
brother’s need. As the years speed so swiftly 
by let us never forget that 
Welivein deeds, not years; in thoughts, not. breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

Parallel verses: Matt. 4: 4; 6: 31-34; Luke 
12: 15; Acts'17: 27, 28; Rom. 8: 38, 39; 13: 
11-13; Gal. 5: 25; Phil. 4: 11-18; Col. 3: 23, 


NOTES. 

The motto of the [linois convention, Nov. 17-20, 
was, ‘*They saw no man, save Jesus only.” The 
missionary element was made very prominent, 
among the speakers being Robert E. Speer and Rey. 
E.R. Young. Asa result of an address by Dr. An- 
nie E. Burnett there were four volunteers for medi- 
cal missionary work. 

Among the sunrise services held on Thanksgiving 
morning was a union prayer meeting with the Park 
Society of Brooklyn, N. Y. The Sunday school com- 
mittee of this society has announced that it will en- 
tertain at the house of one of its members that 


class in the school that within a given time shows 


the greatest percentage of increase in numbers. 

A Trayelers’ Christian Endeavor Union was or- 
ganized at Philadelphia Noy. 14. It is intended for 
commercial travelers whose business prevents them 
from regular attendance at the meetings of their 
own societies. The pledge provides for weekly at- 
tendance at the meeting of some society, of the 
-member’s denomination it possible,and fora weekly 
report to his own society, or, if there 1s no society in 
his church, to the secretary of the union, Mr. J. 
Howard Breed, Philadelphia, Pa.,40 whom applica- 
tions for membership should be made. Much in- 
terest is manifested in the movement. It is be- 
lieved that the union will be the means of exerting 
a strong influence on the thousands of travelers 
who could not be reached in ordinary ways. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


AFRICA IN THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Africa is ceasing to be the lost and hopeless 
continent. In the last eighty years the world 
has become better acquainted with Africa—its 
geography, resources, inhabitants—than in all 
the eighteen centuries preceding. Christian 
agencies and influences are bringing the light 
of civilization to bear upon the Dark Conti- 
nent, but with this flood of light we are 
brought face to face with stupendous political, 
social and religious problems. The partition 
of the continent amung the European powers 
has brought ten-twelfths of its area under 
alien spheres of influence and the nations are 
waiting to see what shall be the outcome of 
the desired conquests. In consideration of 
these and many other facts the plan is appro- 
priate and timely of holding a great council 
on this newly revealed Africa in connection 
with the Columbian Exposition in July, 1893. 
It is fitting that this convocation should be 
held in America, since we owe reparation to 
Africa for the wrongs inflicted upon her, while 
the United States bas a more poignant inter- 
est in the subject than other nations since she 
has a small Africa, in the person of over seven 
million Africans, within her own gates. The Af- 
rican slave trade and rum traffic are gigantic 
evils to overcome which will require the united 
wisdom of Africa’s friends the world over. 

To the Christian world the supreme and 
crowning motive for convening an African 
Congress must be the advancement and sup- 
port of the missionary work in that country. 
Today nearly one hundred missionary agen- 
cies, with 1,000 mission posts and about the 
same number of ordained missionaries, are 
evangelizing the continent scattered through 
its 11,300,000 square miljes. A thousand mis- 
sionaries! Yet this means only one to every 
12,000 square miles and 200,000 or 300,000 people, 
while in Central Africa all Europe could be 
put into an area now without a single mission. 
The subject of missions will be accorded a 
large and important placein the proposed pro- 
gram, there being devoted to its consideration 
an entire day out of the seven or eight days 
when the congress will be in session. 

The scope of the conference is to be a broad 
one, including Africa past and present, the 
African at home and abroad, Africa’s influ- 
ence on letters and language, commerce and 
polities, and the influence of the outer world 
on Africa. What Africans can do as manutac- 
turers and agriculturists, in medicine, me- 
chanics and fine arts, will be ably presented. 
The language and religions, the history and 
geography, as well as the fields of natural and 
political science and sociology, will all be 
treated of in papers by statesmen, explorers, 
educators, missionaries, scholars, scientists 
and philanthropists. Scores of the world’s 
most eminent men, experts in certain lines, 
have been invited to contribute the result of 
their research and experience for the solution 
of these problems. Among them aresuch men 
as H. M. Stanley, Professor Cust, the philolo- 
gist, James Johnson, the negro statesman of 
Lagos, West Africa, Premier Rhodes of Cape 
Colony, Di Brazza, governor of French Congo, 
Dean Vahl, the great Danish statistician of 
missions, Dr. Judson Smith, Professor Drum- 
mond and many others. 

For most of these facts we are indebted to 
an excellent article in Our Day by Frederick 
Perry Noble of the Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago, general secretary of the advisory coun- 
cil of the African Congress. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


Rev. J. E. Chandler with his daughter, 
now Mrs. Wyckoff, on their return to India 
reached Madura Sept. 12 and he reports a 
most cordial welcome. It is wonderful to 
note the vigor with which this aged mission- 
ary plunges anew into the work which has 
occupied so many years of life. Mr. Chandler 
writes to the Missionary Herald: 

There is right at hand just the work I like 


todo. Ishali never ferget the sympathy and 
kindness constantly shown us in America, but 


-I find it much easier to speak to men here 


of their own spiritual state and their hopes 
of heaven than it was there. On the last Sun- 


day afternoon I went to a village six and a 
half miles distant, where there is a small 
church of low caste people, among whom I 
established a school and gathered a congrega- 
tion forty years ago. There was only one old 
woman present or now residing in the village 
who was there at that time. But there is now 
a church of some twenty-five members, whom 
I knew well, with a flourishing school, who 
came with their garlands of flowers to wel- 
come me back. 

The will of Sophia B. Holmes, late of Mon- 
son, Mass., contains bequests of $5,000 to the 
A. H. M.S., $4,000 to the A. B.C. F. M., $2,000 
each to the W. B. M., A.C. U., the A. M. A. 
and the N. W.E. C. 

The work done by the American Board in 
Austria, which was begun twenty years ago 
by Rev. and Mrs. H. A. Schauffler, is now con- 
fined almost wholly to Bohemia. The mem- 
bership of the churches in this field has in- 
creased by more than twenty per cent. thé 
past year. Besides supplying native labor- 
ers as preachers and evangelists for its own 
immediate work, this mission has contributed 
to the aid of Bohemian work in the United 
States, raising up good and efficient workers 
for Cleveland and Chicago. Mrs. Clark in a 
recent letter from Austria writes: 

The circumstances of the country forbid our 
having at present the same form of Christian 
Endeavor work that you have in America. 
One difficulty, perhaps the chief one, is that 
young people are not allowed to meet together 
as in America: but on the one hand we have 
a flourishing Y. M.C. A. work and on the 
other social circles of girls and young women. 
The first young lady who left the Catholic 
Church to join our mission work is now a faith- 
ful Bible reader. There have been over fifty 
girls in our Rescue Home and hardly one had 
any idea about God’s Word, having never even 
seen a Bible—really just as much heathen as 
people in Japan or China. © 

Mr. Bartlett of Smyrna is now in Afiou 
Kara Hissa, a town about seventy miles north 
of Bourdour. It will be remembered that in 
the latter place his house was burned by some 
of the hostile natives, but indemnity having 
been paid by the Turkish Government the 
work of rebuilding has been begun. This in- 
terior town where he intends to spend the 
winter is the largest Armenian center in that 
field outside of Smyrna, having more than a 
thousand Armenian families greatly in need 
of the gospel. He found there a small body 
of Protestants enduring severe persecutions 
through the attempt of the people and the- 
local government to crush out the work. 
Here he again encountered personal persecu- 
tion, for soon after the arrival of Mr. Bartlett 
and his daughter their house was stoned. Far 
from being discouraged, however, he is plan- 
ning to use most of the money paid him per- 
sonally by the Turkish Government to help 
purchase a site and build a place of worship 
where he is now. He has good hopes of so 
establishing the work that the persecutors 
will become disheartened. 


It is a pressing appeal which Supt. S.C. 
McDaniel makes for home missionary work 
among the new towns and villages in Georgia. 
He says that appeals come to him from the 
rural districts all over that country, ‘‘ Come 
down here and organize a church’’; that he 
could organize twenty churches in the next 
twenty weeks if he had the means to do so. 
This is a peculiar work—a work not among 
foreigners but among the native people and 
the many Eastern men and women who are 
making new homes in Georgia. In the little 
town of Demarest, which has just been formed 
there is a prospect of starting a church with 
forty members but the movement halts for the 
lack of money to help them as they need. 


The new missionary vessel, the Hiram Bing- 
ham, has already been sent forth to bear an 
important part in the evangelistic work among 
the Gilbert Islands. Farewell services were 
held at San Francisco Oct. 31, and she sailed 
thesame day for Honolulu. Mr. Walkup, who 
is in command, found two Gilbert Islanders 
who accompanied him as sailors. We regret 
to add that not half money enough to pay for 
the vessel has as yet been contributed, but it 
is hoped that there are many more Sunday 
schools and Young People’s Societies which 
will show their interest in a practical way. 
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Literature. 


THE OFFICE OF POET LAUREATE. 

The recent discussion of the question who 
should succeed Tennyson as the English poet 
laureate has rendered it very evident that the 
British public in general thinks that nobody 
is conspicuously worthy of the honor. It also 
seems plain that probably no one of the two or 
three poets who are conceded to come nearest 
to deserving it will consent to accept it. Mr. 
William Morris is declared to have been of- 
fered it and to have declined it, and the same 
statement is made, although less positively, 
of Mr. Swinburne. Indeed, there are those 
who haye ventured to make fun of the office, 
and one poet of some distinction, who does not 
want the honor himself, has been heard to sug- 
gest that, the necessary qualifications being 
understood to be unfaltering loyalty to the 
throne and some ability to rhyme, the Marquis 
of Lorne is, of all men, best suited to the place! 

That Southey, Wordsworth and Tennyson 
have held the office has gone far toward gain- 
ing for it an honorable repute which it once 
lacked and easily might lose again. An ob- 
jection to it is that the poet who holds it must 
be ready at any time to compose verses to or- 
der. Whenever any special event occurs in the 
history of the nation, or only of the royal house- 
hold, the poet laureate, whether in the mood 
or not, is liable to be called upon to fall to 
rhyming about it. Tennyson’s wooden produc- 
tion in welcome of the Princess of Wales to 
England, at the time of her marriage, is suffi- 
cient to prove that even a true poet may be 
hampered seriously by this necessity. More- 
over, the fact that the post isa government ap- 
pointment diminishes its literary honor. If it 
were elective, the choice being made by a body 
ef writers of conceded literary credit, it would 
mean much more to such men as are legiti- 
mate candidates. 

Its salary, which is stated to be $635 a year, 
is comparatively small. But the desirableness 
of such an office depends upon honor rather 
than money in the view of such men as are 
expected to hold it. A large salary probably 
would not renderit an object of desire toa Ten- 
nyson nor would a smajJl one hinder such a poet 
fromacceptingit. The men whose names have 
peen mentioned most prominently as the de- 
ceased laureate’s successor are Swinburne, 
William Morris, Lewis Morris, Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold, Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang and George 
Meredith. Butitis generally admitted that only 
two or three of them have any such eminence 
as poets as to entitle them to even considera- 
tion, and that, if their worthiness were clear, 
they do not wish to be appointed. There is a 
growing conviction, which is finding frequent 
and emphatic expression, that the time to abol- 
ish the office, at any rate as a regular appoint- 
ment, has come. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
PAYNE’S HISTORY OF AMERICA. 

The author of this work is Mr. E! J. Payne, 
a Fellow of University College, Oxford. Only 
the first volume is yet out, in which are the 
first and part of the second books. We no- 
tice no statement of the intended extent of the 
work, but this volume is very largely intro- 
ductory. Beginning with pre-historic times, 
the author in book first presents a minute and 
careful study of the history of discovery, as 
illustrated in respect to this continent, down 
to the voyages of Magalhaens—who appears 
to be our old friend, Magellan—and Verrazano. 
In so much of the second book as is contained 
in this volume there is a comprehensive and 
also a detailed study of the social and reli- 

ious condition of the more advanced aborig- 

nes. In this portion of the work an original 
theory is proposed. An attempt is made to 
show that the usual motive of human progress 
is simply ‘“‘ the organized provision of the food 
supply on an artificial as distinguished from a 
natural basis,’’ this organization of food pro- 
vision upon an artificial basis being combined 
with organization for defense. As this theory 
is not fully worked out in the present volume 
it is necessary to await another before discuss- 
ing it. Suffice it to say that the author’s pre- 
sentation of it is decidedly interesting. 

Mr. Payne agrees with those other writers 


who deny to the Mexicans and Peruvians any 
true civilization and term them barbarians, 
their habits of thought and life having been 
essentially savage. So far, however, as any of 
the American aborigines exhibited superiority 
to that degree of savagery which must have 
been illustrated by those who originally emi- 
grated hither from the old world, this advance 
was attained here by development, he thinks, 
rather than imported hither by additional im- 
migration. His demonstration of this in con- 
nection with his theory in regard to food sup- 
ply is ingenious and forcible. Naturally, such 
a merely preliminary volume leaves only an 
incomplete impression upon one’s mind. But 
this impression relates only to the process of 
the development of the author’s line of thought 
and not at all to his manner of working. He 
has been a conspicuously industrious and thor- 
ough student of his theme, and he has written 
with naturalness and ease. His endeavor has 
been to present a clear picture of the actual 
characteristics of the more advanced commu- 
nities of the new world at the time when the 
old world discoverers reached it and he has 
attained a creditable success. [Macmillan & 


Co. $3.00.] 
HISTORICAL. 


The seventh volume of Dr. Schaff’s History 
of the Christian Church (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $4.00] is the second volume of his His- 
tory of the Reformation. Its special theme is 
The Swiss Reformation. It ‘‘concludes the 
history of the productive period of the Refor- 
mation, 1n which Luther, Zwingli and Calvin 
were the chief actors,” and “‘ follows the Prot- 
estant movement in German, Italian and 
French Switzerland to the close of the six- 
teenth century.’”’ It is notable for clear analy- 
sis and terse, yet comprehensive, develop- 
ment. The chapters on Calvyin’s Theology, 
Servetus, and Calvin Abroad are more than 
ordinarily valuable. Calvin’s true position in 
regard to the condemnation of infants is stated 
candidly, and indeed the author is admirably 
impartial and temperate throughout. Rev. 
S. M. Jackson, D.D., has contributed a chap- 
ter on Beza, Dr. Schaff having been tempo- 
rarily laid aside by illness. Few other histo- 
ries contain so little mere lumber as this. It 
may be criticised by some as too severely con- 
densed, but it cannot be charged with super- 
fluity. It is the ripe work of a trained ex- 
pert, for which all scholars will be appropri- 
ately grateful——Some seventeen years since 
Rev. J. S. C. Abbott, the eminent author, 
wrote a History of Maine [Brown Thurston Co. 
$3.50]. It was a success, as it deserved to be, 
and for the last dozen years it has been out of 
print. The late Edward H. Elwell of Port- 
land revised it for reissue and added ‘ive new 
chapters—upon Resources and Industries, 
Morals and Religion, Population, Education 
and Politics—and the new volume is substan- 
tial, handsome, comprehensive and well illus- 
trated. It is of great and permanent value to 
all interested in’ Maine. 


The same publishers send us a copy of the 
second edition of that excellent work, Thurs- 
ton Genealogies, 1635-1892 [$5.00]. More than 
a hundred pages of the first edition are 
omitted here, suitable references being made 
to them as guides in consultation, but the 
lack of them is made good by additions, the 
material of which has been discovered since 
the original edition appeared. The compiler, 
Mr. Brown Thurston, states that there are 
10,520 Thurstons and their children indexed 
in the book, not including those who have 
died being less than two years of age. We 
wish there were more such families.— Mexico 
in Transition [Hunt & Eaton. $2.00], by Rev. 
Dr. William Butler, is written vigorously and 
possesses large historical value. It is a nar- 
rative of the waning of the power of political 
Roman Catholicism in Mexico and of the 
slow but certain development of civil and 
religious liberty. It corrects some errors, and 
throws clear light upon some formerly be- 
clouded matters. It also tells of missionary 
labors and sufferings, and, although occasion- 
ally somewhat fervid in style, is temperate 
and kindly. We notice little or nothing in 
reference to the last few years, but the sta- 
tistical tables have been brought down to the 


close of 1891.——In Warriors of the Crescent 
[D. Appleton & Co. $1.50] the late W. H. D. 
‘Adams has told the stories of Mahmud the 
Sultan, Timur the Tartar, Shah Jahan and 
others, who were men of great and lasting re- 
nown in Asia and who exerted a mighty influ-' 
ence upon the social and political develop- 
ment of those portions of the world which 
they ruled, but of whom western readers 
know comparatively little. He has written 
intelligently and agreeably. 

Here, too, is another addition to the Colum- 
bus literature of the year, and certainly it is 
one of the best. It is The Story of Columbus 
[D. Appleton & Co. $1.75], by Elizabeth E. 
Seelye, edited and introdueed by Edward 
Eggleston and illustrated by Allegra Eggles- 
ton. It narrates the familiar history with 
fresh and impressive interest, and the illus- 
trations, binding, etc., render it a more than 
ordinarily pleasing volume. It will interest 
many boys and girls for the first time, not 
only in Columbus but also in the intelligent 
study of history. — Mr. Hezekiah Butter- 
worth has written a child’s history, Little Ar- 
thur’s History of Rome [T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 
$1.25], in which he narrates the more impor- 
tant events in the career of the imperial city 
down to the time of Constantine. He has 
imparted a deep interest to the facts by his 
simple, earnest manner of relation and he 
makes wholesome moral impressions by the 
way without sacrificing naturalness or the 
historical method. The volume is a fine ex- 
ample of history made tempting and it cannot 
fail to be a favorite. It is illustrated freely 
and well. 

POETRY. 


Among the minor volumes of poetry of the 
year three or four lie at hand, of which one is 
Souvenirs of Occasions [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.00], by Mrs. Sara L. Oberholzer. Her book 
is a collection of pleasant, truly enjoyable 
verse which has no high poetical merit yet is 
entertaining. She is quite at home in the use 


of ballad measures.—— Another is Ernest — 


McGaffey’s Poems of Gun and Rod [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.75], illustrated fittingly 
by H. E. Butler. The author is a keen sports- 
man and a fair poet and his songs deal with 
themes of the field, the river and the forest, 
and possess considerable poetical merit. Some 
of them contain vivid pictures of hunting 
scenes.—To undertake a long poem in the 
meter of Hiawatha involves unusual courage. 
This appears to be possessed by Prof. B. W. 
James, whose Alaskana [Porter & Coates. 
$2.00], a volume of about 350 pages, consists of 
a narrative poem describing the scenery and 
legends of Alaska, the experiences of a trav~ 
eler, etc. Each chapter is independent and 
the author has avoided the needless repetition 
of words. As poetry it is undeniably good, 
while portions rise to a high level of excel- 
lence, and it is profitable as well as pleasant 
reading. 

The Merrimac River, Hellenics and Other 
Poems [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00], by B. W. 
Ball, edited by F. F. Ayer, is much more am~ 
pitious and contains a miscellaneous collec-~ 
tion of poems very diverse in subject and 
manner and decidedly uneven in merit, yet 
of a very good average quality. They em- 
body genuinely poetical conceptions, not often 
strikingly novel but usually possessing either 
noticeable beauty or vigor or both. The chief 
defect in the volume is a frequent carelessness 
in respect to metrical form.—tThere is more 
feeling than force in Zhe Dream of Art and 
Other Poems [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents], 
by Espy Williams, yet they are by no means 
written feebly and they exhibit considerable 
grace of form. A certain tenderness, also, is 
apparent in them, which always touches the 
reader,_—In almost the same words we should 
describe The Cup of Life and Other Poems 
[J. G. Cupples Co.] by Hannah P. Kimball, 
and we should add that it is characterized 
by amore distinctly religious tone, never ob~ 
truded yet ever present and influential, if 
only by incidental suggestion. 

There is a somberness in many of the poems 
in A. R. G.’s Night Etchings [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.25] of which the author appears to 
have been conscious when the title of the book 
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was selected. At times it is almost a morbid- 
ness of mood which one finds. If there were 
less of this and more of the ring of healthy, 
happy life the book would be far more enjoy- 
able. The author evidently possesses consid- 
erable poetical ability, but it is imperfectly 
trained. Whether the author’s avowal at the 
end of the Aolian Allegory is pantheistic or 
not one hardly knows. Indeed, there is much 
vagueness in the book, which, in a word, is 
crude, although showing real power alike to 
think and to utter.——Gleams and Echoes [J.B. 
Lippincott Co. $2.00] also is by A. R. G. and 
contains some pretty illustrations, but here, 
too, the poet seems more skillful in the con- 
ception of sentiment than in its expression. 
Both books are printed and bound attractively. 
—Reyv. T. P. Briggs has written a paraphrase 
and exposition of the book of The Revelation 
[James H. Harle. 75 cents], following in gen- 
eral the standard commentators, and using as 
his medium of expression an octosyllabic 
meter which grows painfully monotonous in 
the course of a few pages and which he oc- 
casionally halts badly in using. The book 
should not have been printed without much 
more revision and polishing. _ 

The poetry in Atlina, Queen of the Floating 
Isle [J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00], composed by 
M. B. M. Toland and illustrated by Weir, 
Church, Dielman, Jaccaci and others, is good 
and the art work in the volume is superior to 
vae poetry. But it would be better if Diotheus 
were either bearded or beardless consistently. 
—There is an unconventionality in the verses 
in From Hearts Content [Morrill, Higgins & 
Co, $1.25], by Clara Doty Bates, which is 
eminently pleasing. Her poems are chiefly 
poems of nature, suggested by birds, flowers, 
etc., and they are genuine poetry, vigorous in 
sentiment and striking in form, even if some- 
times a little lacking in smoothness. Her 
poetry is of that sort which one reads more 
than once. The volume has limp covers, 
is printed handsomely and is sold in a box. 
—But for its very thin paper The Ozford 
Shakespeare [Thomas Nelson & Sons. $1.75], 
- a complete edition, edited by W. J. Craig and 
furnished with a glossary, would deserve very 
warm praise. Indeed, it does merit this in 
every other particular. The type is surpris- 
ingly clear in view of the quality of the paper. 
The editing has been scholarly and the out- 
come is a compact, convenient and valuable 
edition.—The older children often desire a 
volume which, without being too bulky, may 
contain the best of the standard ballads and 
other favorite poems. Miss Agnes Repplier 
has made a collection which will supply this 
need very well. It is called A Book of Famous 
Verse (Houghton, Miffiin & Co. $1.25] and is 
selected with wisdom and good taste and pub- 
lished handsomely. 

STORIES. 


Miss Eliza O. White’s new story, Winter- 
borough (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], in 
spite of some crudenesses, is one of the 
freshest and most entertaining stories of 
the year. The village life is portrayed 
with amusing naturalness. The contrasts 
in respect to character are strong. The de- 
velopment of the bewitching little heroine 
and the course of her love affairs are managed 
with skill, many passages fairly sparkle with 
fun, and the story is well proportioned and 
grows in interest to the end._—We have read 
many of what commonly are termed detective 
stories, and we unhesitatingly place An Artist 
in Crime [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], by 
Rodrigues Ottolengui, at the head of them all. 
The plot is most ingenious and intricate and 
is handled ina masterly manner. The reader 
is frequently surprised and amused by a new 
and adroit turn of affairs, and the interest in- 
creases to the very last page, although long 
before that is reached the outcome becomes 
apparent. It is safe to say that most other 
authors of books of this class might well go to 
school to Mr. Ottolengui.m—The romantic ca- 
reer of Robin Hood is an endless source of in- 
terest, and here is a fresh and very successful 
attempt to use it as material fora story. Mr. 
J.E. Muddock has written Maid Marian and 
Robin Hood [J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.25], a ro- 
mance of Sherwood Forest, in which he has 


caught admirably the spirit of the wild, dar- 
ing, law-defying, yet in many respects noble 
and beneficial, career of the renowned outlaw 
and his band as well as of the ordinary town 
or country life of the times. The book is very 
entertaining, is historically instructive, and, 
although describing an outlaw’s life with 
hearty sympathy, it does not undermine one’s 
sense of obligation to be law-abiding now. 

Here are three little stories of the sort which 
appeals to one’s better nature and sometimes 
causes one to wipe his eyes, while they also 
are genuinely able from both the moral and 
the literary point of view. One is Baby John 
[Roberts Bros. 50 cents], by “the author of 
Miss Toosey’s Mission, etc.,’’ who ought not 
to compel us longer to describe her—if she be 
a woman—thus. It tells of a mistaken mar- 
riage followed by misunderstanding and at 
last by.mutualJove.— A nother, much briefer, 
the merest sketch, The Las’ Day [A.D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 60 cents], by Imogen Clark, deals 
with somewhat similar material, a love match, 
almost broken by pride and bitterness but 
saved and purified in time.—And the third, 
which comes from the same house and at the 
same price, Aunt Liefy, is by Annie Trumbull 
Slosson, and reveals the effect of a natural, in- 
nocent and plainly divinely ordained misun- 
derstanding in redeeming and ennobling a life 
which was forlorn and going to waste. 

Fernand Calmettes,in his A Fisher Girl of 
France (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50], has de- 
scribed picturesquely the rough and danger- 
ous, yet noble, pathetic, and at times beauti- 
ful, life of a French peasant girl on the coast. 
Superstitious and ignorant, but impelled by an 
intense loyalty to both the living and the dead 
among her kindred, she exhibited a bravery 
such as most men would have failed to show. 
The story is a vivid picture. A remarkable 
dog is one of the best characters. —Gveen Tea 
[Cassell Publishing Co. 50cents], by V. Schal- 
lenberger, belongs to the Unknown Library 
and is altogether the poorest piece of work 
which that library has yet issued. It has cer- 
tain merits, being graphic and possessing con- 
siderable Californian local color. But it has 
no particular plan or purpose. It does not 
end but simply stops. And it is not so evi- 
dently true to life as to have the justification 
of fidelity for some of its descriptions. It is 
not exactly coarse but it is not very delicate. 

Another graphic story of frontier life and a 
good one is Joy Allison’s Billow-Prairie [Cong. 
S. S. & P. S. $1.50]. It describes the rise 
from shiftlessness and poverty to energy and 
prosperity of a family of New England chil- 
drep who had been taken West. The power of 
Christian example and help is well illustrated 
and many valuable lessons are suggested. 
Mrs. Margaret Deland’s new hook, The Story 
of a Child (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00], is 
an acute and effective study of a somewhat 
morbid child and a grandmother who failed to 
comprehend her. The lesson that mutual con- 
fidence between children and their elders de- 
pends largely upon the expression of affection 
is taught forcibly, and also one receives the 
somewhat discouraging suggestion that the 
playmate whom you have every reason to be- 
lieve an excellent companion for your child 
may be actually a constant tempter and mis- 
chief maker. The outline of a touching little 
love story, running parallel with the main 
plot, adds attractiveness to the book. 

In Mother’s Place or The Jay Family [Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union. $1.25], hy Kate N. 
Festetits, tells of self-sacrifice and its reward. 
The story is wholesome and improving with- 
out being of a very high literary order and 
it has considerable interest. The Doctor’s 
Dozen [American Sunday School Union. 90 
cents], another of Evelyn E. Green’s stories, 
is equally high-toned and morally stimulating 
and decidedly the more interesting. It tells 
of a large family of English children who by 
sudden bereavement were thrown largely upon 
their own resources. They were by no means 
poor, however, and for this reason there is a 
certain unnaturalness in some of their actions. 


JUVENILE. 
One can read between the lines in the open- 
ing story which gives title to Mrs. Burnett’s 
Giovanni and the Other [Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. $1.50]. Its tender spirit and some of 
its allusions reveal her keen consciousness of 
her recent bereavement in the death of her 
son. But the world is the richer for the story 
and its suggestions. The other stories are 
short and varied, but all are characteristic, 
and the book will be read eagerly.t— An A/- 
fair of Honor [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25] is 
by Alice Weber. It is a single story and does 
not make a large book, but it is very simple, 
sweet and touching. The little heroine makes 
her way to the heart. Emily J. Harding has 
provided it with superior illustrations ——_We 
like Tom Paulding [Century Co. $1.50], by 
Brander Matthews, very much. The boys are 
natural, and if some are not very refined there 
is nothing offensive in any one of them and 
they are real boys. The moral of, the tale is 
obvious, although not paraded unduly, and is 
sound, and the interest grows to the end,—— 
A book for boys and girls based upon fact, full 
of solid information and also so engrossing as 
to be difficult to be let alone—such a book is 
Along the Florida Reef [D. Appleton &- Go. 
$1.50], by C. F. Holder, LL. D. It tells of the 
actual experiences of certain boys, among 
whom was the author, It is illustrated freely 
and the bright boys who get hold of it will 
lose their desire, if they ever had any, for 
cheap sensational stories.——Fiction, fancy 
and fact are blended frankly and successfully 
in Hezekiah Butterworth’s new book, In the 
Boyhood of Lincoln [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50}. 
The author’s purpose is to reproduce substan- 
tially the times and circumstances of the great 
president’s early life, so that the reader may 
gain a true and instructive knowledge of them, 
although many of the details of the picture 
are supplied to order, so to speak. It is anad- 
mirably successful and readable book. 

Here are two of the annual visitors, the Zig- 
zag volume and the Vassar Girls. Mr. Butter- 
worth’s is called Zigzag Journeys on the Mis- 
sissippt [Estes & Lauriat. $1.50]. It has not 
only the purpose of an ordinary story of travel 
and adventure for the amusement and instruc- 
tion of the young, but also that of promoting 
the study of Spanish and the cultivation of 
social and commercial intercourse with the 
South American republics. It is written in 
the author’s usual graphic manner and has 
many pictures.—The other book tells of the 
Three Vassar Girls in the Holy Land [Estes & 
Lauriat. $1.50] and, like its predecessors, is 
the work of Elizabeth W. Champney. It 
blends history, archeology, pictures of travel, 
etc., agreeably and is illustrated fully. 
From the same publishers come two other 
books also intended specially for the Christ- 
mas season. One is Tales of Troy and the Ad- 
ventures of Ulysses [$1.25], edited by Walter 
Montgomery, in which the ancient Greek tales 
have been recast in simple English for the 
modern child and illustrated with expressive 
but not strikingly artistic pictures. The other 
is The Boys of Mirthfield Academy [$1.25], ed- 
ited by L. H. Francis. It is lively and enter- 
taining and, although it is too largely a chron- 
icle of scrapes and escapades, it leaves a gook 
impression. Yet it is hardly one of the best 
books of its class. 

Dr. Gordon Stables has written some of the 
best among the books for boys of recent years 
and his name on a title-page is a warrant of 
the good quality of the book. His new tale of 
the polar seas, From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains [E. & J. B. Young & Co. 80 cents], is 
well written, spirited and high toned. The 
lads will like it.—Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, too, 
still is at work for the young people. The 
Fortunes of Toby Trafford [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25] is his latest. It is a tale of honest en- 
deavor and success, of courage in difficulties 
and of overcoming some special temptations. 
Mr. Trowbridge does not fall into the error of 
making the hero unnaturally good, but. was it 
necessary for the villain to be so uniformly 
and disgustingly mean and false ?——Bimbi 
[J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50], by Ouida, con- 
tains several short stories, partly about Ger- 
man or other foreign children, partly fairy 
tales. They are engrossing and delightful. 
—Here are some stories of a different char- 
acter yet sure of popularity with the children, 
especially the older ones, They are six vol- 
umes of Messrs. Cassell Co.’s neat and taste 
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ful Children’s Library, containing fairy stories 
and folk lore from the lteratures of various 
lands. One is The Feather, by F. H. M. Huef- 
fer, an amusing story, which appears to be 
English; another is Stories from Fairyland, 
by Geerge Drosines, with which is published 
The Cup of Tears and Other Tales by Aristotle 
Kourtidos, which is Greek in respect to origin. 
The Little Princess, by Lina Eckenstein, seems 
English, while Minn and His Companions, by 
Standish O’Grady, probably is Irish, Nwt- 
cracker and Mouse King and the Educated Cat 
is from the German, and the last of the six, 4 
China Cup and Other Stories, by Felix Volk- 
hovsky, is Russian. They cost seventy-five 
cents a-volume.: 

Duice’s Promise, Lischen and the Fairy, Jean 
Noei and The Little Musician [Estes & Lauriat. 
Each 50 cents], by Florence and Edith Scan- 
nell, are four dainty Christmas stories, one 
English, one German, one French and one 
Italian. Each is a charming little sketch, told 
with simplicity and vividness and beautifully 
illustrated with half-tone plates from original 
drawings printed in tints. The four books 
also are bound very handsomely and are sold 
in a neat box. No prettier group of stories 
has appeared this season.— The scene of The 
Little Doctor or the Magic of Nature [E. & J. B. 
Young’ & Co. $1.25], by Dariey Dale, with 
illustrations by Alexander Monro, is Sweden. 
It pictures the consequences of disobedience 
and association with evil companions, but is a 
well told and entertaining story, of which the 
moral, although too obvious to be overlooked, 
is not obtruded unduly. 

Another pretty story, and a fairy tale, told 
with admirable grace is Prince Tip-top [A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.25], by Marguerite Bouvet. 
Its fancifulness is not unduly extravagant 
and its simplicity and brightness are very 
pleasant.——Baron Trump’s Marvellous Under- 
ground Journey (Lee & Shepard. $2.00], by 
Ingersoll Lockwood, with illustrations by 
C. H. Johnson, is another of the author’s fan- 
tastic and amusing extravaganzas. Itis bright 
and at times satirical and will be in the front 
rank of the popular books of the season. 
Mr. Johnson’s pictures are admirable. The 
Dragon of Wantley (J.B. Lippincott Co. $2.00], 
by Owen Wister, with illustrations by John 
Stewardson, is too extreme an extravaganza 
and there are too many suggestions of pro- 
fanity. The idea of the book is good and in 
some respects it is carried out well, but the 
result does not exhibit a degree of skill 
quite equal to the proposed task. The illus- 
trations, however, are telling and doubtless 
many readers will laugh heartily over the 
story.—KEyffie’s Visit to Cloudland [Estes & 
Lauriat, $1.25], by Frances V. Austen is fan- 
tastic and funny, and we do not know whether 
the droll pictures or the daring unnaturalness 
of the story will most amuse the little boys 
and girls. They are certain to like it. 

Captain January [Estes & Lauriat. $1.25], 
by Laura E. Richards, was one of the most 
popular books of its sort two years ago and 
we are glad to see it reissued. It is an ex- 
ceptionally spirited and touching story of 
New England coast life, charmingly written 
and now illustrated finely by F. T. Merrill. 
Gertrude Sellon’s Short Stories about Ani- 
mals [Cassell Co, $2.00], with illustrations in 
black and white and in coloris by W. Weekes. 
The stories are short and sensible and the pic- 
tures are pretty. Another very pleasant 
book for little children is Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox’s The Beautiful Land of Nod (Morrill, Hig- 
gins & Co.], in which are all sorts of nurs- 
ery and other droll rhymes accompanied 
by abundant and appropriate illustrations by 
Louise M. Mears. It is adapted to be a fa- 
vorite. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. are in the field 
promptly with an exceedingly handsome, new 
and revised edition of Tennyson’s Poems [$3.00], 
in two volumes in a neat box. The edition is 
printed from the author’s own text, in very 
clear, handsome type, and it has many illus- 
trations, which are by such artists as Church, 
Dielman; Fredericks, Fenn, etc. The beauty 
of this edition, together with its substantial 
qualities and its low price, will render it a 


permanent favorite and it will be a popular 
Christmas gift this season. From the same 
enterprising house comes also a similarly 
handsome and finely made edition of Victor 
Hugo’s masterpiece, Les Miserables [$3.00]. It 
has been translated from the original French 
by Isabel F. Hapgood. It also is in two vol- 
umes and it includes thirty-two well executed 
full-page illustrations. 

Messrs. Estes & Lauriat have brought out 
William Ware’s well-known romance, Zenobia 
[$2.50], in holiday dress. It is historically so 
faithful and instructive and possesses such in- 
tense dramatic interest, besides being finely 
printed and illustrated, that it must take a 
prominent place among the more substantia] 
yet not less enjoyable productions of the cur- 
rent season.—lIn Scenes from the Life of Christ 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50], edited by Jes- 
sica Cone, there are 127 reproductions of re- 
ligious paintings or photographs of Biblical 
scenes, each picture occupying a whole page 
and having opposite to it one or more Scrip- 
tural passages and verses of hymns. Artisti- 
cally it is well executed and very beautiful 
and spititually it will be suggestive and bene- 
ficial. It also is prettily bound and neatly 
boxed. We know of no other volume of the 
sort which is its equal. 

Mr. Clinton Scollard, the poet, proves to 
be also a writer of exceptionally graceful 
prose. His latest volume, Under Summer Skies 
(Charles L. Webster & Co. $1.00], describes 
experiences of his in Egypt, Palestine, Italy, 
Bermuda, etc. He depicts with rare skill the 
Salient features of a landscape or an occur- 
rence, enabling the reader in large measure 
to realize the local color and atmosphere. He 
is an expert in the use of apt, expressive lan- 
guage and his book is delightful. It is illus- 
trated finely. Among the many tempting 
issues of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are six 
small, distinctly printed and tastefully bound 
and boxed volumes containing standard pro- 
ductions. They are, respectively, Irving’s 
Rip Van Winkle and Wolfert’s Roost, Bryant’s 
Thanatopsis and Other Poems, Sheridan’s The 
Rivals, Milton’s L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, 
Thackeray’s Charity and Humor and Nil Nisi 
Bonum, and Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard. Each has a picture for its frontispiece 
and each costs seventy-five cents. 

Mr. Howells’s A Little Swiss Sojourn [Harper 
& Bros. 50 cents] is one of the publisher’s 
pretty Black and White Series. It is daintily 
printed and bound and has about a score of 
characteristic illustrations by Mr. Reinhart. 
The volumes of this series, although of pocket 
size, are easily read and deserve a large meas- 
ure of public favor.—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Pennell certainly do not idle away their own 
time, in spite of their accounts of the delights 
of reverie in the midst of beguiling scenes 
abroad. Another charming book by them, 
composed of recent magazine papers, is their 
Play in Provence, (Century Co. $1.50], which 
has much to say of the religious and holiday 
celebrations of the country. The narrative is 
as vivacious and the illustrations are as ex- 
pressive as usual in their productions. —Mr. 
C. F. Lummis is the man who not long ago 
went across this continent on foot and wrote a 
pleasant book about his trip. Here, now, is 
a new volume from his pen, Some Strange Cor- 
ners of Our Country [Century Co. $1.50], in 
which are sketches drawn from. his travels. 
He portrays unique localities, such as the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado; peculiar peo- 
ple, such as the Moquis; significant customs, 
e. g., Finishing an Indian Boy; etc, It is a 
fresh, graphic, instructive book, and one which, 
although not distinctively intended for the 
young, they will appropriate as naturally as 
will their elders. Itis illustrated freely. 
To Nuremburg and Back [E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.00], by Amy Neally, is to ordinary volumes 
of travel what Milk for Babes used to be to 
other works of its class. Most. children who 
are old enough to care for stories of travel at 
all are able to comprehend and enjoy a less 
carefully simplified narrative. To reduce it 
to its very lowest terms thus was unnecessary. 
Nevertheless, it is told pleasantly, it relates 
interesting facts, it is illustrated prettily and 
is bound handsomely. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The articles by Julian Ralph on Chicago 
and the exposition which have been coming 
out for some time in Harper’s Monthly have 
been compiled in a handsome volume, Har- 
per’s Chicago and the World’s Fair [Harper & 
Bros. $3.00], which is a treasury of informa- 
tion about the exposition buildings and every- 
thing else connected with the World’s Fair 
which it is thus far possible to write up. The 
author’s information was gained from official 
sources and his articles have received the 
approval of the exposition authorities. The 
volume is handsome and interesting merely 
considered in itself, and in view of the coming 
exposition it possesses a much greater impor- 
tance. It should be carefully read before 
visiting the World’s Fair, although it is not 
a guide-book, and afterwards the rereading it 
will afford additional pleasure. The portion 
about Chicago itself, in distinction from the 
fair, also is entertaining. Peloubet’s Sel’c! 
Notes [W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.25] have come 
to be regarded by a large number of teachers 
and scholars as indispensable to the study of 
the Sunday school lessons. The volume for 
1893 shows the same skill in choice of subjects, 
in analysis and in selection and arrangement 
of comments and illustrations which haye 
given this work so great popularity in preced- 
ing years.—A new departure for the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society is A Study of 
the Life of Jesus the Christ [80 cents; in parts 
of thirteen lessons 8 cents each]. The senior 
and intermediate grades are prepared by M. C. 
Hazard and Rey. J. L. Kilbon. They furnish 
for each of the fifty-two lessons'a memory 
text, text readings from the four Gospels, tex- 
tual helps on the readings, a blank for text 
summary (to be filled out by the pupil), a 
text examination (questions calling for writ- 
ten answers) and themes for thought. They 
afford, on the inductive plan, means for con- 
tinuous, thoughtful and thorough study of 
the records of the four Gospels. The junior 
grade is prepared by Miss Anna F. Burn- 
ham and looks very inviting to the primary 
teacher. 5 

Rev. John Batchelor, a missionary in Japan, 
has written The Ainuw of Japan [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.50], an account of the peculiar- 
ities, customs and history of the hairy aborig- 
ines of that country. It is the outgrowth of 
letters written by hii to his friends and has a 
great many illustrations. Itis instructive and 
also entertaining and will interest the reader 
in mission work among this people.—Who- 
ever knows London, if oply enough to have 
begun to appreciate its indescribable fascina- 
tion, will enjoy Mr, Justin McCarthy, M. P.’s 
Charing Cross to St. Paul’s [Maemillan & Co. 
$2.00]. It is not a history, still less is it a 
guide-book. It contains the observations, remi- 
niscences and suggestions of a cultivated Lon- 
doner who also is very much a man of the 
world and. likewise a littérateur, i. e., who 
knows what should be said about the Strand 
and Ludgate Hill and how to say it. Joseph 
Pennell has enriched the delightful book with 
at least three dozen of his most faithful 
sketches.—In The Best Letters of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley [A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00], intro- 
duced and edited by Shirley C. Hughson, are 
nearly all of the poet’s letters, excepting those 
of his less mature years. The editor’s purpose 
has been largely to render the book as valu- 
able as possible as a work of reference. Ad- 
mirers of Shelley will prize it. 

A most instructive book, and one full of en- 
tertainment to those whose tastes are agricul- 
tural or botanical, is The Great World’s Farm 
(Macmillan & Co. $1.50], by Selina Gaye, with 
a preface by Prof. G. S. Boulger. Its chapters 
are about such subjects as Soil-Makers, Field- 
Laborers, Roots, Leaves and Their Work, Seed- 
Carriers, Man’s Work on the Farm. It is 
learned but by no means dull. The style re- 
sembles the conversational in naturalness. 
The book is one which most young people per- 
haps are not likely to read straight through, 
but which, if they have it within reach, they 
will consult often and with growing attention. 
It will promote healthy tastes and guide them. 
It is illustrated. Mrs. Bayard Taylor has 
written some judicious Letters to a Young House- 
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keeper (Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.25], which 
might have a more precise title inasmuch as it 
treats only of cookery, etc. It is in the style 
of direct address to the reader and is terse 
and clear. The recipes are based upon expert 
knowledge and housekeepers, old or young, 
will find the beok worth examination.— Mrs. 
Christine T. Herrick’s book, The Little Dinner 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00], generalizes, 
particularizes, defines, suggests and recom- 
mends so skillfully and temptingly that almost 
any man who buys it for his wife will suppose 
that nine-tenths of the burden of dinner giv- 
ing has disappeared with the publication of 
the book. His wife may not believe that so 
much of a marvel has been brought to pass, 
but she will admit the helpfulness of the vol- 
ume. 

Ministers who like to present those whom 
they unite in marriage with some memento of 
the occasion will do well to examine the Holy 
Ordinance of Marriage (Silver, Burdett & Co. 
60 cents], prepared by Rey. G. E. Merrill. It 
contains appropriate Biblical selections, a 
form of service, a marriage certificate to be 
filled out, hymns, good advice, etc. Itis printed 
handsomely and supplied in a neat box. On 
the whole, it is the best thing of the kind 
‘which we have seen, and there is no doubt 
that very many people will welcome it.— 
Those who receive and enjoy this book also 
will appreciate, after the family includes a 
child or two, The Baby’s Journal [A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $1.50], by S. Alice Bray, a 
very pretty collection of pictures of infant life, 
verses, blank pages for individual particulars, 
etc. Young mothers appreciate such a book, 
and the older they grow the more they enjoy 
possessing some such record of the early life 
of each of their children as that for which this 
book makes provision. The annual volume 
of the Wide Awake [D. Lothrop Co. $2.50], a 
treasure house of fun and wisdom for the 
young and of artistic pictures many and enter- 
taining, shows that this enterprising maga- 
zine is aS good as, or even better than, ever. 
—— Oliver Optic is the editor and Messrs. Estes 
& Lauriat the publishers of the Little Ones 
Annual for 1892-93 [$1.75]. It is bright and 
charming, well selected and illustrated and 
sure to delight the younger children. The 
cover reproduces a pretty design by Maud 
Humphrey. 

The many people, especially among pastors, 
who make use of some system of envelopes 
for the preservation of quotations and refer- 
ences will do well to examine the Mental Sav- 
ings Bank, prepared by Rey. J. Newton Brown 
of Minneapolis. It consists of a series of en- 
velopes, which he has numbered up to eighty 
but which may be continued indefinitely, upon 
each of which is printed the series of topics as 
well as the particular subject to which it is 
devoted. They are contained in several neat 
and suitably labeled boxes and the shape of 
the envelopes renders them easy to be opened. 
We know of nothing better in its way.— 
Three of the attractive Christmas annuals are 
promptly on hand. One is Yule Tide [Cassell 
Publishing Co. 50 cents], which consists of 
an amusing nonsense story, The New Babylon, 
or The Dream, The Demolition and The De- 
mocracy, founded upon facts or possibilities 
in English politics. Another is the Illustrated 
London News [50 cents], in which are three 
holiday stories and many pictures, and the 
third is Father Christmas [Ingham Bros. 50 
cents], a collection of bright, taking verses 
and illustrations for the children. The first 
two are accompanied by colored supplements 
in the form of pictures. 


NOTES. 
— F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, thinks 
the United States a richer field for the novel- 
ist than Europe is. 


—— Montana is to have a statue of silver at 
the World’s Fair for which Miss Ada Rehan 
was proposed as a model. But the Montana 
women very properly insist that there is no 
need to go outside of the State for a model. 


— The last recorder of New York City 
under British rule was Judge John Watts. A 
bronze statue of him has just been erected in 
Trinity churchyard looking out upon Broad- 


way. It is by George W. Bissell and repre- 
sents its subject in his curling wig and flow- 
ing robes of office. 


— The Cassell Company announces a lim- 
ited edition of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s famous book, 
A Window 1n Thrums, in the form of an edi- 
tion de luxe illustrated with eighteen etchings 
by William Hole, R. 8. A., taken from life. It 
is limited to 550 copies, of which only a portion 
will be sold in America. 


—— Mr. Andrew Lang’s new issue of Scott’s 
novels is called the Border Edition. The 
Messrs. Black are bringing out a rival which is 
known as the Dryburgh Edition, and as they 
possess Scott’s own interleaved copies on 
which he made his last corrections, and hold 
the copyright upon these notes and alterations, 
they certainly otter the most accurate edition. 
But Mr. Lang’s is illustrated by the better 
artists. 


—— There is some force in the suggestion of 
the Magazine of Art that if the Columbian Hix- 
position had been held in Boston or New York 
the local architects would have designed most 
of the buildings, while Chicago, having less 
an tive talent in that line, has called upon 
all parts of the country for service, so that 
the work has been treated in a broader and 
more truly national spirit than it probably 
would have been elsewhere, especially at the 
East. 


—— In the notice of Dr. Whiton’s new book, 
Gloria Patri, in our issue of Nov. 24, we said, 


.“He urges that the Son in the Unitarian con- 


ception of God is the same as the Father in 
the Trinitarian conception.’’ Of course we 
meant to say, ‘‘ The Father in the Unitarian 
conception of God is the same as the Son in 
the Trinitarian conception.” Fortunately, as 
the author’s point just here is “‘ the fact that the 
divine object of the faith of each is really one 
and the same, although differently named by 
each,’’ our error was not as misleading as it 
might have been. 


— Now they are discussing how much Ten- 
nyson’s annual income was from his books. 
Nobody seems to know except his intimates 
who, of course, say nothing. But thereis good 
reason to believe that he had $20,000 a year 
from the Messrs. Strahan for the right to print 
all works of his except those which might be 
written subsequently to the making of the 
contract, as well as a royalty of not less than 
twenty per cent..upon sales and probably 
more. This, however, would not properly be 
a matter of public interest except that it 
throws light upon the returns of the literary 
profession. 


—— There are two editions of Fanny F. Herr- 
ing’s Life and Letters of Jean Léon Géréme, 
which the Cassell Company is selling by sub- 
scription. Ithas a portrait of Gérome, nineteen 
full-page photogravures, twenty-five full-page 
photo-process reproductions of his paintings 
and sculptures, besides fifty pencil drawings 


‘prepared especially for this work by Gérome. 


One edition of the book sells for $30, which 
is printed on specially made paper and bound 
in old gold. Another edition, the only other, 
is limited to two hundred copies which cost 
$200 each. Itis a grande edition de luxe, hay- 
ing the photogravures mounted on French 
plate mats and inclosed in a handsome mo- 
rocco portfolio. It is accompanied by a sou- 
venir, presented to subscribers by the publish- 
ers, which is a duplicate of the famous bronze 
medallion made by Chaplin of Paris and pre- 
sented to Géréme at the féte held in honor of 
his sixtieth birthday. It has Géréme’s por- 
trait on one side and on the other an ideal fig- 
ure called Painting. « 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
SHELLEY’s POETICAL WoRKS. Edited by G. E. 
Woodberry. Four volumes. $7.00. 
ALADDIN IN LONDON. By Fergus Hume. 
p1.25. ’ 
ree STorY OF MARY WASHINGTON. By Marion 
Harland. pp.171. $1.00. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. , 
A WoMAN’sS PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. By Caroline F. 
Corbin. pp. 302. $1.50. 


pp. 432. 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO Pee ae gbN By 
Rey. F. M. Sprague. pp. 493. $1.75. 
THe LAND WE LIvE IN. By ©. F. King. Part I. 


pp. 235. 56 cents. 


Estes & Lauriat. Boston. 
THE SEASONS. By James Thomson. Four volumes. 


$4.00. 
THROUGH THR WILDs. By Capt. C. A. J. Farrar. 
pp. 415. $2.50. 


D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 
Down IN Dixiz. ByS.P. Allen. pp. 497. $2.25- 
oi Roberts Bros. Boston. 
By Helen Jackson. pp. 266. $3.00. 

J.G. Cupples Co. Boston. 

THE CUP OF LIFE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
nah P. Kimball. pp. 85. 

Ginn & Co. Boston. 
DIETEGEN. Edited by Prof. Gustav 
pp. 75. 40 cents. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
NATURE STORIES FOR YOUNG READERS. 

Florence Bass. pp.107. 30 cents. 
E. A. Johnson & Co. Providence. 
GOSPEL FROM Two TESTAMENTS. Edited by Presi- 
dent E. B. Andrews, LL.D. pp. 448. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. . New York. 
DIVINE BALUS®RADES. By Rev. R.8. MacArthur, 


POEMS. 


By Han- 


KELLER’S 
Gruener. 

Boston. | 

By M 


D.D. pp. 262. $1.25. 

A GIFT OF LOVE, Compiled by Rose Porter. pp. 
234. $1.25. f 

THE LONDON DAILY PREsS. By H. W. Massing- 
bam. pp.192. $1.00. 


Dip A HEN OR AN EGG Exisr First? By Jacob 


Horner. Edited by James Crompton. pp. 96. 75 
cents. 

HENRY MARTYN. By George Smith, LL.D. pp. 
580. $3.00. 


American Book Co. New York. 
IVANHOE. By Sir Walter Scott. pp.477. 50 cents. 
TEN SELECTIONS FROM THE SKETOH-BOOK. By 

Washington Irving. pp. 149. 20 cents, - 

THE SiR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. ‘By Addi- 
son, Steele and Budgell. pp.148. 20 cents. ; 
THE TRAGEDY OF JULIUS CmSAR. By William 

Shakespeare. pp.114. 20 cents. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS. pp. 386. $3.00. 
A PRINCESS OF Fist. By William Churchill. 
351. $1.25. 
BUFFETING. By Jeannette Pemberton. 
$1.00. 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. By Richard Jefferies. 
pp. 327. $2.00. 
THE PEEP OF Day. A Compilation. pp. 184. $1.75. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. New York. 
THE Goop THINGS OF LIFE. pp. 64. $2.00. 
THE BUNNY STORIES. By J. H. Jewett. pp. 210. 


pp. 
pp. 23). 


$1.25. 
E. B. Treat. New York. 
TIMELY TOPICS DiscussED. By College Presidents, 
etc. pp. 361. $1.50. 


STUDIES OF THE MoprEL Lire. By Rev. Burdett 
Hart, D.D. pp. 288. $1.25. 

Harper & Bros. New York. 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1892. 


$3.50. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. .« 

SocrAL LIFE IN ENGLAND, 1660-1669. By W. C. 
Sydney. pp. 463. $2.50. 

American Tract Society. New York. 

Hints AND HELPS ON THE SUNDAY SoHOOL LES- 
SONS FOR 1893. By Rev. Messrs. D. J. and J.D. 
Burrell. pp. 388. $1.25. 

A. S. Barnes & Co, New York. 

BIBLE STUDIES FOR 1893. By Rev. G. F. Pentecost, 
D.D. pp. 436. $1.00. 4% 

Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

ABOVEBOARD. Ky W.C. Metcalfe. pp. 329. $1.50. 

Frederick Warne & Co. New York. ; 

WHERE Durty Lies. By S. K. Hocking. pp. 288. 


$1.25 
. Fowler & Wells Co. New York. 

WHERE Is My Doe? By Rev.C. J. Adams. pp. 
202. 1.00. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

NOTES BY A NATURALIST, BIc. 
Moseley. pp. 540. $2.50. 

J. B. Lippincott (0. Philadelphia. 

Book By Book. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., and 
Others. pp. 566. $2.50. 

W.J. Shuey. Dayton, O. 

SACRED HouRS WITH YOUNG CHRISTIANS. 
Bishop J. W. Hott, D.D. pp-.168. 90 cents. 

Morrill, Higgins & Co. Chicago. 

From HEARTS CONTENT. By Clara Doty Bates. 

pp. 128. $1.25. 
PAPER COVERS. 
Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. Boston. 

A StrupY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS THE CHRIST. 
Three Grades. Complete, 30 cents. Im parts of 
thirteen lessons, 8 cents each. 

Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

THE MissinG MAN. By Mary R. P. Hatch. pp. 308. 
50 cents. 

Fieming H. Revell Co. New York. 

LIFE IN A LOOK. By Bishop M. S. Baldwin, D.D. 
pp. 104. 25 cents. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. : 

Stx Song SERVICES. By Philip Phillips and his 
son. pp. 68. 20 cents. : 

American Academy of’ Political and Social Science. 

7 Philadelphia. 

THE INFLUENCE ON BUSINESS OF THE INDEPEND- 
ENT TREASURY. By David Kinley. pp. 82. 25 
cents. nee : 

Robert Clarke & Co. Cincinnati. 

RESPONSE OF HENRY PRESERVED SMITH TO THE 
CHARGES PRESENTED TO THE PRESBYTERY @F 
CINCINNATI. pp, 70. 


MAGAZINES. 


September. EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 

November. ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED. MUSIC RE- 
VIEW.—PAYSICAL EDUCATION.—UNIVERSITY- 

December. HARPER’S.— FORUM.— CASSELL’S.—Re- 
MANCE.— ST. NICHOLAS.— CHAUTAUQUAN. — Lip- 
PINCOTT’Ss.—_HOMILETIC REVIEW.—CHILDHOOD.— 
ATLANTIC. 


New York. 
By Prof. H. N. 


By 
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NOW READY 3D THOUSAND. 
Ist Edition of 2,000 sold in 3 Weeks. 


Thirty Years Among South Sea 
Cannibals. 


The Story of John G. Paton, 


TOLD FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


By JAMES PATON. With 45 full-page illustrations 
from original designs. Large 12mo, 400 pages. 
Handsomely bound in illuminated cloth, $1.50. 


The service of a gifted artist has been employed 
to make this book every way attractive. The story 
is ** fascinating in some parts as many a romance.” 
“It us far more interesting as an exciting narrative than 
the ordinary novel.”—N. Y. JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 
“One of the most remarkable missionary autobiogra- 
»phies which has ever been written . . . and is as thrill- 
jing as the wildest fiction.”—W¥. VY. Observer. 


“It is fual of thrilling incident and adventure, and is one 
of the most intensely fascinating books of modern times. 
This Life of Paton IS THE ROBINSON CRUSOE OF 
MIS SIONS.”—THE GOLDEN RULE. 


Aliso Just Ready 
A Presentation Edition of 


Imago Christi: 
The Example of Jesus Christ. 


By Rev. JAS. STALKER, D.D. To meet the demand 
for a superior edition of this successful book, of 
which 80 thousand copies have been sold in Eng- 
land and America, the publishers have had pre- 
pared this presentation edition, printed on extra 
calendered paper, ornamented with red lines and 
elegantly bound in padded leather, red under gold 
edges, $3.50. May also be had in full calf or turkey 
morocco, $4.50. Each style in a neat box. 


Of this special edition—printed in England and 
bound at Oxford Bihle Warehouse—but a limited 
mumber remain unsold. 


Copies sent, post paid, on receipt of price, by 


A. G. Armstrong & Son, 51 E. 10 St., N.Y. 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


‘* Dr. Robertson has dealt the most serious 
blow yet given to the Kuenen-Wellhausen 
theory of Old Testament history, showing that 
it isnot only an unverified hypothesis but one 
entirely inconsistent with ascertained facts,” 
—INDEPENDENT. 


THE EARLY RELIGION OF ISRAEL, 


as set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical 

Historians. The Baird Lectures for 1889. By JAMES 

ROBERTSON, D. D., Professor of Oriental Languages 

in the University of Glasgow. 12mo, cloth, 523 pages, 

$3.00. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

“It is a great advantage to the ordinary reader to have 
this important subject treated in such a way as to enable 
him to appreciate and weigh the arguments employed. 
The style is clear and interesting, and the author knows 
what he is writing about.”—Living Church. 


_A pamphlet containing the author’s introduction, 
with full analysis of contents, sent free on application. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 


(INCORPORATED), 
182 FIFTH AVENUE (three doors below 23d St., N.Y.) 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By CHARLES 
READE. With 16 photogravure illustrations. Four 
volumes, $7.00. An edition on large paper, limited 
to 150 copies, $15.00 net. 


MOST REV. JOHN HUGHES. First Archbishop 
of New York. By HENRY A. BRANN,D.D. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


ROBERT MORRIS, Superintendent of Finance. 
By Prof.W.G.SUMNER of Yale. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


JEAN BAPTISTE LEMOINE, SIEUR DE BIEN- 
VILLE. By GRAcE KING. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


WILLIAM WHITE, First Bishop of Prot. Epis. 
Church. By Rey. Jutius H. WARD. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


BEAUTY OF FORM AND GRACE OF VESTURE. 
By FRANCES MARY STEELE and ELIZABETH LIv- 
INGSTON STEELE ADAMS. With 81 illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


THE POEMS OF GIOSUE CARDUCCI. Trans- 
lated, with two introductory essays, by FRANK 
SEWALL. Printed at the DeVinne Press. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


THE BALLAD OF BEAU BROCADE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Austin Dosson. [Illustrated by 
Hugh Thomson. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. A limited 
number of large paper copies. 


A PRINCESS OF FIJI. A Novel. 
CHURCHILL. 12mo0, cloth, $1.50. 


WEDDED BY FATE. A Novel. 
SHELDON. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


PERCHANCE TO DREAM AND OTHER STORIES. 
By MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE ROSE. A Treatise on its Cultivation, etc. By 
H. B. ELLWANGER. A new edition from new 
plates, with additions and revisions to date. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

THE HALLAM SUCCESSION. 
BARR. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

CHRISTOPHER, AND OTHER STORIES. 
AMELIA E. BARR. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE LOST SILVER OF BRIFFAULT. By Ame- 
LIA E. BARR. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

BUFFETING. A Novel. By JEANNETTE PEMBER- 
TON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

MURIEL HOWE. A Novel. By ANGELINA TEAL. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

DR. DODD’S SCHOOL. .A Book for Boys. By 
J.U.ForpD. With_ illustrations by Luks. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

A FISHER GIRL OF FRANCE. From the French 
of FERNAND CALMETTES. With twenty full-page 
illustrations by the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

WITCH WINNIE’S STUDIO; or, THE KING’S 
DAUGHTERS’ ART LIFE. A sequel to ‘‘ Witch 
Winnie” and ‘ Witch Winnie’s Mystery.” By 
ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

ELSIE AT VIAMEDE. By Marrua FINLEY. 12mo, 
cloth, uniform with the other volumes, $1.25. 


By WILLIAM 


By Mrs. GEORGIE 


By AMELIA E. 


By 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


a A beautiful, il- 
Florida Facts. lustrated book, 
describing the best bargains for homes, for phos- 
phate, for investments in Florida, found in ten 
years’ search, by a Deputy Commissioner of U.S. 
Dept. Agricuiture. Lands, hotels, houses, orange 
groves, sold on easy terms. Send 2-cent stamp for 
book to JAMES H. FOSS, 28 School Street, Room 42, 
Boston, Mass. 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES. 


Ace Commentary on the International Lessons represents the 

brightest thoughts of the ripest scholarship of the world, 
It is the production of a master compiler, whose work is un- 
equalled in this special field. Dr. Peloubet’s rare judgment 
and wide experience finds full scope in the preparation 
of this annual yolume, whose real merit has caused it to 
become the one reference book that a progressive 
teacher must have in order tu do the best work 


as a teacher of the International Lessons. 
awake teachers are invited to send for 
specimen pages of this remarkable book. 


W.A.Wilde & Co., 


Wide= 


25 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON. MASS. 


$1000.% 


dress on separate sheet. 
Circulars. 


lines, averaging 8 words. 
new “ Poet’s ” 


PRIZES FOR POEMS on ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 
2 of #%100 each; 4 of R50; 12 of $25; 30 of #10. Poems not to exceed 24 
Pen anda combination Rubber Penholder. 


Send poems before Jan. 1, ’93. Awards made by competent judges soon after. 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 26 John St., N. ¥. 


48 Prizes. 


Competitors toremit #1.00 and receive a gross of the 
Write name and ad- 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
The Childrenof the Poor. 


By Jacop A. Rus,. author of ‘‘ How the 
Other Half Lives.’’ IDlustrated, 12mo, 
$2.50. 


“Most delightful reading. Myr. Riis knows what 
he is talking about, and, what is more, he knews 
how to tell in a most delightful way what he has 
seen.”—Dr. A. F. Schauffter, Vice-President of New 
York City Mission Society. 

“The bookis a modelof what such writing should 
be—explicit, straightforward, full of plain facts 
and personal impressions and free from sentimen- 
tality.””— Nation. 


Bernard of Clarrvaux. 


The ‘Times, the Man, and His Work. A 
Historical Study. By RicHarp S. Storrs, 


D.D., LL.D.,L.H.D. 8vo, $2.50. 


A vivid portrait of Bernard and an equally impor- 
tant picture of his times. It isaltogether historical, 
not dogmatic or sectarian, and it will have a special 
value for general readers, as shedding new light 
upon an important but unfamiliar period of history. 


“Tt is a sympathetic and eloquent portrayal by a 
living preacher, himself Biric: eminent, of one of 
the greatest preachers of the Roman Communion 
and of the age on which his impress was stamped.” 
—Prof. G. P. Fisher. 


Marse Chan. 


By Tuomas Netson Pace. New Edition. 
Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. Square 
12mo, $1.50. 


‘The best short story ever written by an American 
and eminently worthy the dainty dress in which it 
now appears. . Mr. Smedley’s drawings are spirited 
and sympathetic.”— Philadelphia Press. 


“ Brought out in superb holiday form. Mr. Smed- 
ley has caught precisely the spirit of the text. The 
delicacy and truthfulness of his touch have been 
well brought out.”—Boston Beacon. 


Spanish Cities. 


With Glimpses of Gibraltar and Tangier. 
By C. A. Stopparp, D. D., Editor of New 
York Observer. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


“There are few books more entertaining than 
this. Dr. Stoddard is a natural traveler, sees every- 
thing worth seeing and describes admirably. His 
style is direct, easy and graceful. His dese iptions 
are concise yet clear and markedly elegant.”— C/u- 
cago Inter-Ocean. 


“He has mastered the art of writing books of 
travel. He fulfills the ideal of a delightful com - 
ion whose conversation has informing qualities 
without being tedious, and whose style has sparkle 
without froth.’—W. FY. Tribune. 


x*« Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 RROADWAY.N. Y. 


The Churchman 


Is specially intended for the use 
of members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, but all who 
care for the reunion of Christen- 


dom and the great subject of 
Christian Unity will find in it 
much of absorbing interest. 


THE CHURCHMAN is an illustrated weekly news 
magazine of forty-eight pages — established in 1844, and 
has been for twenty-six years under its present editorial 
and business management. It is the representative 
Journal of the Prostestant ee at Church, being by 
i the largest paper and has by far the largest cireula- 

ion. 


The New York Tribune says: 

“ * * * reflecting the many-sided religious 
life of the Church— the most distinctively religious 
journal of the country.” 


Subscription, $3.50 per year; to Clergy, $3.00. 
Single copies, 10 cents. 
Six weeks’ trial subscription, 25 cents. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST and THE CHURCHMAN, 
one year (new subscription to the latter), $5.00. 


Ml. H. MALLORY & CO., Publishers, 
QZ Lafayette Place, New York. 
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New Christmas Anthems and Cardls. 


Barnby, J.—Like Silver Lamps. Mixed voices...... 5 
Clare, Ed. A.—Sing, O Heavens. Mixed voices....,. 10 


We have seen His Star in the East. Soprano or 
MenoriSOlO and Chorus. 2. cease veer aweeaedeeccee 10 


Coleridge, Taylor, S.—Break forth into Joy. 
Tenor Solo and Chorus -. 10 

Hall, Rev. E. V.—Hark! the Herald Angels Sing. 
Soprano and Tenor Solo and Chorus..........+..-+5 6 


King, Oliver.—Hallelujah! the Light hath Shined. 
For Chorus of mixed voices pra!) 


——While All Things were in Quiet Silence. 
PUERCO OW OLCOS. crilensciotinviecricc coe uesmmetbablawavcs eens s 5 


Mee, John M.—God, Who at Sundry Times. For 
mixed voices 


Parker, Horatio W.—I Will Set His Dominion in 
the Sea. For Chorus of mixed voices............... 
Stainer, J.—The Hallowed Day hath Shined upon 
us. Tenor Solo and Chorus 


Tours, B.—There were Shepherds Abiding 
Field. Soprano or Tenor Solo and Chorus......... 5 


Wincent, Chas.—Wise Men from the East. Solo 
PREIEERED OEMS Ee eevee cee crc be weer ideeles cece ecenci tes eet 10 

——Break Forth into Joy. Solo and Chorus.......... 10 

Williams, C. ¥..—Blessed be the Lord. Soprano 
(SY LE 18 WL) 1 3 ee i ea 8 


Twelve New Carols written by Shapcott Wensley. 


Nol. O, HOLY STARS. Music by J. STAINER.—NO. 2. 
THE SHEPHERDS. Music by Eaton Faning.—No. 3. 
HYMN OF THE ANGELS. Music by G. M. Garrett.—No. 4. 
THE ANTHEM OF PEACE. Music by J. Barnby.—No. 5. 
THE DESERT. Music by E. Mundella.—No. 6. BETHLE- 
HEM. Music by M. B. Foster.—No.7. DAYBREAK. Music 
by Berthold Tours.—No. 8. IN THE MANGER. Music by 
J. BARNBY.—No. 9. THE MOTHER AND CHILD. Music 
by M. B. Foster.—No. 10. CHRISTIS BORN. Music by J. 

ederick Bridge.—No. 1l. CHRISTMAS DAY. Music by 
Battison Haynes.—No. 12. SWEET CHRISTMAS. Music 
by J. Stainer. Price, in one book, 40 cents, or, separately, 
5 cents each. 


Twelve Old Carols, English and Foreign. Adapt- 
ed and arranged by Sir John Stainer. In one book, 40c. 

Sixteen Carols, Old Breton Melodies. Harmon- 
ized by George é. Martin. In two books, each contain- 
ing eight carols. Each book, 20c. 

FouR CAROLS by J. Barnby, A. C. Mackenzie, J. C. 
Martin and J. Stainer, together 5c.; FoUR CAROLS by 
J. Barnby, together 5c.; TEN CAROLS (second set) b 
Ep. BUNNETT. Inone book 40 cents, or, separately, each 
5c.; ROUND US SHINES THE GLORIOUS NIGHT. Carol 
. by David Day, 8c.; THREE CAROLS by Henry Hudson, lc. 

Sample copies sent on selection. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 E. 17th St., New York. 


OUR CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Is Now Ready. 


Star and Scepter, {* Me eae iss 


Music easily learned. 
Send Stam 


for Specimen Copy. 
Price $4.00 per hundred. By mail, Pesipand, 5 cents 
each; 60 cents per dozen; $4.50 per hundred. 


Order Early! 
| A choice, festive Can- 


Court of Christmas. tata. By Mr.and Mrs. 


Froelich Price 20 cents each; $2.00 per doz., mailed. 
We Have Two New Books to Offer. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Gleanin N i pce Gospel Meetings and Young 
g ) People’s Societies; also for Sunday 
Schools, where it is desirable to use the same book. 


Tt is the largest and most complete Praise Book ever 
offered for $30 per hundred. 


Send 85 Cents for Specimen Copy in Boards. 


Jeweled Crown. has Sunday Schools exclu- 


sively. A superb book of 
new yausic, with something good for every occasion. 
Price 35 cents each; $3.60 per dozen; $30 per hundred. 
Sample pages free. Address, 


| ASA HULE, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


The Best Hymn Book 


FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE, 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND PRAYER MEETING, 


Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 ad 6 


COMBINED. 


400 Pages. 438 Hymns. 
Music, 860 per 100; 7O0c. ea. by ail. 
Words, 820 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 


74 West 4th St.. Cinn. | 76 Kast 9th St., New York. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS SDAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work “‘ Jn His Name’ in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 


Kev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flash light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest se book ever published. Awents Wanted,— 
both Menand Women. (7 We Give Credit atra Terms 
and Pay Freights. Outfit free. Write for circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & COO., Hartford, Conn. 

Also 5.000 Lady Agenta Wanted on Special Terms f& 


WORTHINGTON’S MAGAZINE 


a New, Choice, splendidly Mlustrated Monthly for the Famil 

Brimfull of good things for all,— a #4 magazine for #2.50. 
The Brightest, Purest, Best. and Cheapest out. Mary A. 
Lavermore, Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis 2. Clark, and 
scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 
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. THE CHRISTMAS __, ie 
— NUMBEROF Yrexe | 


CENTURY 


Than which no more beau*iful or more entertaining num- 


ber of a periodical has ever been tssued. 


By 


winter number. 


A new cover printed in gold and green. 


SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES 


Edward Eggleston, Thomas 
F. Hopkinson Smith, Grace King and others. 


Nelson Page, 


Opening chapters of 
‘BENEFITS FORGOT,” 


A powerful novel of life in Colorado; its business 
methods and romance, by Wolcott Balestier. 


CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 


Full-page engravings by American and French artists. 


SALVINI’S: REMINISCENCES. 


Interesting notesfrom the great actor’s autobiography. 


“‘War Correspondence as a Fine Art,”’ by Archibald 
Forbes; ‘‘Sweet Bells Out of Tune;’’ “ Browning;” 
“Picturesque New York,” 


by Mrs. Van Rensselaer. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
Rudyard Kipling, T. B. Aldrich, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, Washington Gladden, 

John Hay, James Whitcomb Riley, Etc. | 
Now is the time to begin to take ‘The Century.” 
January will contain a complete story by Mark 
Twain; February will be the richly tlustrated Mid- 
Buy the Christmas number on w 
news-stand (35 cents) or subscribe for a year ($4.00). 


Tue Century Co., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 
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H ini brigh’ Carol: 
Christmas Selections sores eet ast Best 


composers of Sunday School music represented. 16 pp. Price, 
5 Cents Postpaid. 


The New Born King, 


C. H, Gabriel. 


a New Christmas Service of Song 
and Responses, prepared by 
Price 5 Cts., Dogioail Other Seryices, at 
the same price, are, **Chriatmas Joy Bells,” *Noel,” 
“Good Willto Men,” ‘Peace on Kurth,” **The Christ 


ef Bethlehem.” 
H H a Holid Entertai t of 
A Christmas Reverie, Song and Dialogue, by W. be. 


Mason, Price 10 Cents, Postpaid. 


The Wonderful Story, 26°csits Postsar 


20 Cents Postpaid. 


‘Juvenile Cantatas: 


“A Jolly Christmas,” by C. H. Gabriel, (Just Issued), “One 
Onriatmas Eve,” “A Christmas Vision,” “Catching 
KrisaKringle.” “Santa Clausd& Co..” ‘The New Santa 
Claus,” “Santa Claua’Mistake.” “JudgeSanta Claus,” 
“The Waifs’ Christmas.” Price, of each 30 Cents, 
Postpaid. 

“BETHLEHEM” a beautiful cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Root. Price, 50 Cents. 

MUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain appro- 
priate Christmas Anthems. 

Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on ap- 
plication. 


Price, 


—PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church ©Oo., 
200 Wavash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. x6th St., New York. 


Christmas Music. 


SANTA AND THE FAIRIES. By Dr. W. 
HOWARD DOANE. New Cantata, Bright Melodies, Hu- 
morous Dialogues. Easily rendered. 30 cents by mail. 


KING OF NATIONS. By the Rev..ROBERT 
Lowry. A Splendid Christmas Service for Columbian 
Year. 16 pages. 5 ceuts by mail. 

CHRISTMAS CROWNS. Kindergarten plan. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS and H.P. MAIN. A new service, 
motion songs and Christmas wreaths. 6 cents by mail, 


THE CHRISTMAS KING. By Mrs. W. F. 
CRAFTS. Introducing flags of principal nations, etc. 6 
cents by mail. (12 Flags, $1.18; 24 Flags, $2.36, postpaid.) 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL NO. 23 contains a 
variety of beautiful Carols. 4 cents by mail. 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 
TIME, No. 3. Choice, fresh, simple. 4 cents by 
mail. 


A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, ete. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


Beautiful Books 


EXQUISITE BINDINCS. 


ZENOBIA. 


QUEEN OF PALMYRA. By WILLIAM WARE, author 
of “Aurelian,” “Julian,”. etc. A new edition of this 
standard work fully illustrated with half ton e plates 
from photographs taken in outa showin g the ruins 
of that Eplonaid civilization which was av its zenith 
nearly two thousand years ago. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, $2.50. 


GENOA, THE SUPERB. 


THE CITY OF COLUMBUS. By ViRGINIA W. JOHN- 
son. This city, the birthplace of Columbus, is not only 
interesting from its historical associations, but is re- 
markable ioe the beauty of its parks, palaces and cathe- 
drals of modern architecture. Illustrated with photo- 
gravures. 1 vol., crown 8yvo, vellum cloth, illuminated 
in gold and colors, $3.00. 


THE LILY OF THE ARNO, 


Or, FLORENCE PAST AND PRESENT. By_ VIRGINIA 
W. JOHNSON. Uniform with “Genoa, the Superb.” L 
vol., $3.0; the 2 above vols., in cloth box, $6.00. 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 


POMPEIIAN EDITION. By BULWER (Lord Lytton). 
This thrilling historical novel is produced in a superb 
manner with fifty photogravure illustrations from pho- 
tographs of Pompeii as it now is and from celebrated 
restorations and frescoes. A magnificent and distinet- 
ively Pompeiian binding. 2 vols., crown 8vo, emb .s sed 
in full gold, $6.00. 


RIENZI. 


ROMANESQUE EDITION. THE LAST OF THE ROMAN 
TRIBUNES. By BULWER (Lord Lytton). A _ superb 
edition of this splendid historical romance, which stands 
without an equal, fwll of photogravure illus trations 
from Roman photberaphs: 2 vols,, crown 8vo, embossed 
in gold, gilt tops, $6.00. 


ROMOLA. By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Uniform with the “ Rienzi” and “‘ Last Days of Pom- 
peii,” with 60 photogravures. 2 vols., $6.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 
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For Young Folks. 


The Rovings of a Restless Boy. 


3y KATHARINE B. Foor, author of ‘ An Orphan in 
Japan,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


“Has the fascination of a true story of varied and 
picturesque adventure.”—WNew York Sun. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


A Sweet Girl Graduate. 


By L. T. MEADE, author of “ Polly, a New-Fashioned 
Girl,” etc. 1 vol.,12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘Such inviting pages rarely greet the inquisitive eyes 
of youth.”’—The Critic. 


VOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


From the Throttle to the 


President’s Chair. 


A Story of American Railway Life. By E.S. ELuIs, 
author of “The Great River Series,” ete. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


“ Will fill the average American boy with delight.”— 
Washington Public Opinion. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


A Ring of Rubies. 


By L.T. MEADE, author of ‘A World of Girls,” etc. 
Iilustrated. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 


“ Full of the delightful things that make life in astory- 
book popular.”’— Boston Journai. fi 


FOR SALE BY ALL: BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


The Next-Door House. 


By Mrs. MOLESWworTH, author of ‘Little Mother 
Bunch,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


~ Vivacious. instructive, pathetic and gay by turns.”’— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. neta, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


Fairy Tales in Other Lands. 


By JULIA GODDARD. With 86 illustrations. 1 vol., 
16mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


“ Charmingly told.”"— St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


“Will be a source of perennial delight.”—Oluo State 
Journal. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
a 


HISTORICAL 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COFIPANY 


INCORPORATED.) 


SEND FOR HOLIDAY 


CATALOGUE. 


HOLIDAY SEASON OF MDCCCXCil. 


MEMORIALS OF 
Canterbury. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. With 
7 full-page illustrations reproduced from etchings, and 
13 full-page inserted photographs, 8vo, cloth, Italian 
style, H6 30. Uniform with the beautiful edition of 
“Westminster Abbey ” issued last year. 
The photo illustrations are in the best style of the art, 

and so mounted as neither to crease nor warp, and these 

unmounted would cost as much as the entire volume. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF 
Westiwinster Abbey. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley 
D. D., late Dean of Westminster. A new illustrated 
edition. With 13 full-page reproductions of etchings 
after Herbert Railton, and numerous woodcuts. 2 
vols., 8vo, in Italian style, cloth, $7.50. 

A new issue of this superb edition: also new editions 
of the above, printed on smaller paper, 12mo, without 
the full-page etchings or photographs. The Abbey in 
2 vols., cloth, #3.00. The Canterbury, $1.50. Beautiful 
library editions. 

Cleo- 


THE NEW YORK OBELISK. 
patra’s Needle, with a preliminary sketch of the his- 
tory, erection, uses and signification of Obelisks. 
By Charles E. Moldenke, A. M., Ph. D. 8vo, cloth, 
Fo ps pad a large paper edition, limited to 150 copies, 

0, $5.00. 


“A book of science, language, religion and history 
combined, with no omission of details, but with a com- 
plete representation of the great wonder as it stands in 
the New World. 


UNKNOWN SWITZERLAND. By 
Victor Tissot. Translated from the Twelfth French 
Edition by Mrs. Wilson. With 19inserted photographs, 
three-fourths of which were taken by an American 
tourist: and not to be found elsewhere. Small 8vo, 
bound in white and crimson cloths, with jacket, $4.50. 


JESUS THE MESSIAH. The Cabinet 
Edition. By Alfred Edersheim, M. A., Oxon. D. D., 
Ph. D. Author of ‘‘ The Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah.” With 24 full-page illustrations after Hoff- 
man’s Celebrated Pictures. Small 4to, cloth, orna- 
mental, with full gilt edges, $3.50; cloth, chrome edge, 


$2.50. 
“One of the best, if not the best, condensed, reliable, 
and graphically written lives of Christ ever issued.” 


A GIRL’S WINTER IN INDIA. By 
Mary Thorn Carpenter. With 12 full-page illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.50.. 

“A most readable and instructive volume, in which 
will be found pictures of life and character quite out of 
the beaten track of the tourist.” 


MEMORIALS OF SARAH CHILD- 
ress Polk, Wife of the Eleventh President of the 
United States. By Anson and Fanny Nelson. Numer- 
ous illustrations, copies of autograph letters, ete. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

“ The life of a true woman who for long years lived in 
the eye of the public and was beloved and honored by 
the Nation. The volume affords many glimpses of public 
and social life of forty or more years ago, and is a 
notable link between the past and the present.” 


ECHOES FROM A SANCTUARY. By 
Rey. Henry White, M. A.,late Chaplain to the House 
of Commons and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 
Edited and arranged by Sarah Doudney, with intro- 
duction Oy, W. Boyd Carpenter, D. D., D.C. L. With 
portrait. 2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘They breathe a spirit of hope and comfort, sympathy 
and charity and victory that has overcome the world.” 


OUR ELDER BROTHER. Thoughts 
for every Sunday in the year, from the life and words 
of Jesus of Nazareth. By Sarah S. Baker. 12mo, 
ornamental, cloth, $1.50. 

“These thoughts cover the life and mission of Jesus. 
They are practical meditations in a form that cannot 
fail to attract the general reader and with a spiritual 
tone alike strong and winning.” 


UP AND DOWN THE HOUSE. By 
Anna Warner, author of “Melody of the XXIIId 
Psalm,” “Fourth Watch,” ete. 16mo, ornamental, 
cloth, $1.00. : 

“Taking for a text the most wonderful housekeeper 
on record it would fain help other women to be as wise, 
as useful and as blessed as she.”’ 

“This Mortal 


THE LIFE BEYOND: 
Must Put on Immortality.” By George Hepworth. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“The author has not attempted to array argument 
against argument, but to show by referencé to the 
homely experiences of everyday life that immortality 
is part of the divine plan for the development and educa- 
tion of the soul.” 


THE WONDERFUL COUNSELOR. 
All the recorded sayings of the Lord Jesus, SEED DOPOE 
cally arranged ona plan for easy memorizing in simple 
passages—one tor each day in the year—with brief 
notes, connecting words and phrases. By Henry B. 
Mead, A.M. With an introduction by Francis E. 
Clark, D. D., President of the United Society of Chris- 
tian Eudeavor. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


THE EARLY RELIGION OF ISs- 
rael, as set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern 
Critical Historians. The Baird Lectures for 1889. By 
James Robertson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 523 pages, $3.00. 
“Dr. Robertson has dealt the most serious blow yet 

given to the Kuenen-Welihausen theory of Old Testa- 

ment history, showing that it is not only an unverified 
hypothesis but one entirely inconsistent witn ascer- 
tained facts.” An invaluable book for a clergyman. 


THE WELLSPRING OF IMMOR- 
tality. A Tale of Indian Life. By S. S. Hewlett. Ll- 
lustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 

“A story of missionary life and character, illustrating 

the trials of native Christians.” y , 


MISSIONARY LANDSCAPES IN 
the Dark Continent. By James Johnston. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

“The reader will obtain a vivid impression of the 
present great results and what they have cost in heroic 
labor and self-sacrifice.”’ 


*GODIVA DURLEIGH. A en by 


Sarah Doudney. 4 illustrations, 12mo, eloth, $1 


*THE CHILD OF THE PREEINCT. 
A Story by Sarah Doudney. 4 illustrations, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

*These two new well-drawn and wholesome 
ree Huprise life will be welcomed by the author’s 
riends. 


FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH SONG: 
or, Selections from the Poets of the Reign of Victoria. . 
Edited and arranged by Henry F, Randolph. In 4 
vols., 8vo. Limited edition of 250 copies. Boards, 
gee Also 4 vols. 12mo, cloth, two colors, with jacket, 
$5 


I. The Earlier Poets. The Blackwood Coterie and 
Early Scottish Poets. The Poets of Young Ireland. II. 
The Poets of the First Half of the Reign. The Novelist 
Poets. 1II. The Poets of the Latter Half of the Reign. 
The Writers of Vers de Société. IV. The Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brotherhood. The Ballad and Song Writers. The 
Religious Poets. 

Each volume is prefixed with complete biographical 
and bibliographical notes and contains full indexes, in- 
cluding an index of pseudonyms ‘and:-literary sobri- 

uette. 
ws The editor has covered a great field of poetic activity 
and creation, and has covered it very comprehensively 
and in a thoroughly catholic spirit. » His work seems to 
us to embody the broad sympathy and the shoraualy in- 
telligence which are necessary in such an underta) ° 
and the result of his labor is a colieetion which will 
of very great service to readers at large and especially 
to students of English poetry.” 


pictures 
many 


SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS OR SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


In addition to their own 


ublications, Messrs. Randolph & Uo. keep for sale in their retail department the 


books of the other leading publishers in the departments of Religious, Miscellaneous and Standard Literature. 


Complete Holiday Catalogue sent on application. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH 


& COMPANY (INCORPORATED). 


182 Fifth Avenue, three doors below 238d Street, New York. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


WESTMINSTER QUESTION BOOK 


FOR 1893. 


A complete manual for the use of Teachers 
and Scholars. Contains the Lesson Text in 
full, Daily Home Readings, Golden Texts, 
Notes on the Lessons, Questions, Practical 
Teachings and Catechism Questions. 


Price $12.00 per 100 net. Single copies, by 
mail, 15 cents. 


Address orders to 


Boston, Mass. 


Samples of our S. 8. papers 


H. D. NOYES «& CO., 
13} Bromfield Street, 

printed in colors. Children 
ery for them. See our 6 pic- 


NENT FREE ture papers before renewing 


for 93. Leonard Pub. Co., Bible House, Albany, N. Y. 


In Gold and Silver. 


By Grorcr H. ELLWANGER, author of ‘‘ Phe 
Story of My House,” ‘“‘ The Garden’s Story,” 
etc. With many Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 
$2.00. Also, limited édition de luxe, on Jap- 
anese vellum, $5.00. 


In this volume the author carries the reader from 
the Orient to the outdoor life of our own country, 
of which he is so competent to speak. “In Gold 
and Silver”? has been magnificently illustrated by 
two of the foremost American artists, W. Hamilton 
Gibson and A. B. Wenzell, who have furnished full- 
page drawings, vignettes and initials; while there 
are several pen-and-ink drawings of Orientalarticles 
by W. C. Greenough, and there is a specially de- 
signed title-page and cover by H. B.Sherwin. Alto- 
gether this book may safely be called one of the 
best examples of fine book-making produced in re- 
cent years. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by maid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, : 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, & 5 Bonp Srreet, New Yor. 
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News from the Churches 


MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Though the storm interfered with the at- 
tendance at the convention on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of last week in Worcester the 
meeting was encouraging and successful. Pil- 
grim Church was a good place in which to 
holdit. It isitself an object lesson well worth 
a visit, with its finely arranged Sunday school 
rooms, its thorough organizatiou and excellent 
equipment for al! branches of Christian work. 
The delegates who studied its building and its 
plans learned as much, perhaps, as they did 
from the addresses. Its people were delight- 
fully hospitable, under the lead of their pas- 
tor, Rev. C. M. Southgate. The ladies of the 
church spread generous tables,and made ev ery 
one feel at home. +n 

The reception and supper on Tuesday even- 
ing was not only enjoyable bnt inspiring. 
There were short and suggestive speeches from 
many workers, Rey. Drs. F. N. Peloubet and 
D. O. Mears, Messrs. W. N. Hartshorn, F. P. 
Shumway, Rey. F. S. Hunnewell and Rey. 
J.D. Pickles being amoug those who took part. 
There was a well tilled house at the evening 
session. Rev. A. E. Dunning, who has been 
president of the association for the last three 
years, was in the chair. Miss Lucy Wheelock 
spoke on ways of interpreting the lessons to 
children and Rey. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut on The 
Forward Movement. 

The reports on Wednesday from different 
parts of the State showed that a new interest 
in Sunday school work has been awakened in 
several counties in the State which 1s guing 
to spread through them all. For the last few 
months Mr. J. N. Dummer and Miss Bertha 
Vella have been employed by the association, 
and have held institutes and conventions in 
various places avd everywhere have been 
heartily welcomed. Theirown reports showed 
that they are carrying out successfully wise 
plans, and the hearty indorsement of their 
work by representatives from the fields where 
they have been was full of promise for the 
future. 

The primary department had a prominent 
place, as it deserves to have, and was inter- 
estingly conducted by Mrs. K. C. Higgins of 
Worcester. Rey. E. P. Armstrong spoke for 
the Springfield School for Christian Workers. 
Dr. W. A. Dunean told of the rapid growth of 
the home department. Dr. Hurlbut con- 
ducted a conference of superintendents and 
teachers in which a large number of practical 
questions were asked and answered and many 
valuable hints given. 

In the way of business, Rev. J. D. Pickles of 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, Worces- 
ter, was chosen president. Several new mem- 
bers were elected on the executive committee, 
which was empowered to appoint the fifty-four 
delegates to the International Convention 
to be held in St. Louis the first week in Sep- 
tember of next year, and also the delegates 
to the World’s Convention, which is to precede 
it. An earnest appeal was made for funds 
to carry on this State work and plans were 
presented for raising them, for, if the work is 
to fulfill the large promise which is in it, 
money must be forthcoming—a single con- 
tribution each year from all the Sunday 
schools. 

The meeting closed with a brief consecra- 
tion service led by the newly chosen president, 
and the company dispersed again to their 
fields of Jaber with renewed zeal and courage. 
Good results to the State will follow this gath- 
ering of 1ts Sunday school workers. 


ST. LOUIS JOTTINGS. 

The season of church activity in this city is at 
last fairly opened and for the next six months 
~ work will go on with sufficient push and rush 
to compensate partly for the long period in 

every year when it is so hard to collect forces 
for any forward movement. St. Louis sum- 


mers are long ones and autumn brings the ex- 
position with kindred festivities, during which 
the workers seem to be scattered and utterly 
- inaccessible, and the pastors can do little but 
lay plans and wait for the first opportune mo- 
_ ment. 


Our seventeen churches seem to be en- 


- , 


tering upon the new campaign, for the most 
part, with excellent equipment andspirit. An 
epidemic, of sickness of the malarial type is 
prevailing in every part of the city, fulfilling 
the predictions of the doctors as to the prob- 
able consequences of last spring’s inundation. 
This seriously interrupts some lines of work 
and makes increased calls in other directions. 

Three pastorless churches are just now on 
our list. The Third Church is sorely disap- 
pointed in losing Rev. J. A. Cruzan, whose re- 
moval to California was made necessary by 
the health of his family, after three months 
of efficient and promising labor, but it has 
promptly rallied and unitedly called Rev.S. B. 
Hershey of Ashtabula, O., and is confidently 
expecting his acceptance. The Church of the 
Redeemer is. looking for the right man to enter 
its important field and stay long enough to de- 
velop its. flourishing Sunday school into the 
strong church that is possible there. The Tab- 
ernacle Church, from which Rey. J. D. Nutting 
has just gone to Salt Lake City, presents a 
problem in city evangelization with several 
uncertain and perplexing elements. During 
the last few years this region has been invaded 
hy some of the most objectionable members of 
the baser classes, increasing the tendency of 
respectable families to remove to better quar- 
ters as soon as their pocketbooks will permit. 
This, it will be remembered, is the field where 
Rey. G. C. Adams, D. D., built up the strong 
Fifth Church, afterward transplanting it to its 
present quarters on Compton Hill. The build- 
ing of the mammoth Union Depot within three 
blocks of the Tabernacle. is rapidly augment- 
ing the value of its large corner lot for busi- 
ness purposes, but the effect upon the charac- 
ter of the neighboring population cannot now 
be clearly foreseen, though doubtless multi- 
tudes of the middle classes will still live near 
by. The right man with the right methods 
and a generous support can doubtless make a 
great success in this field, but no one who is 
afraid of slow and discouraging work should 
apply, 

The Congregational Club enters upon an- 
other year with a gratifying retrospect and 
cheering outlook. W. B: Homer, Esq., a lead- 
ing member of Central, our youngest church, 
is the new president. His remarks upon tak- 
ing the chair at the recent annual meeting 
emphasized the need of making this club a 
congress of all our churches, where practical 
matters shall be handled in a practical way. 
If the executive committee will suppress long- 
winded speeches upon irrelevant subjects and 
substitute short, crisp remarks upon timely 
topics there is no doubt that the full member- 
ship of 100 can be reached and the limit en- 
larged. 

The annual meeting of the City Missionary 
Society came on Thursday evening, Dec. 1, in 
Pilgrim Church. Heretofore the business, 
which is purely of a routine character, has 
been transacted on some week day evening, 
followed by a grand rally at some central 
church on a Sunday evening. The change was 
not a success so far as attendance was con- 
cerned, which was quite small, in spite of the 
attraction of Prof. Graham Taylor, who came 
from Chicago to deliver an address. His ear- 
nest words concerning the true conception of 
the church as the body of Christ, reproducing 
His divine personality by an organism suffi- 
ciently developed to secure its ends, brought 
inspiration. The report of the superintend- 
ent, Rev. A. L. Love, presented clearly the 
salient points of the year’s work, showing 
progress all along theline. Oue mission, Beth- 
any, has been abandoned, there being no pros- 
pect of organizing any church there and no 


Congregational church near enough +o care 


for converts. The Baptists, however, at 
once occupied the ground, and many of our 
teachers and scholars will be transferred to the 
Bohemian mission, which is only half a mile 
distant, where Rev. Edmund Wrbitsky and 
his wife are doing a most excellent work. 
Just ayear ago the society dedicated its New- 
stead Avenue Chapel and started a Sunday 
school. Since then a pastor has been ¢alled, 
a self-sustaining church (Central) organized, a 


‘membership of nearly eighty collected, and the 


Sunday school enrollment brought up to 200. 
Union Church, located in the very worst 


part of the city, has labored under great dis- 
advantages and discouragements, but the 
noble Christian character and efforts of Rev. 
W.D. Jones and his devoted wife are being 
rewarded, and, if this field receives the in- 
creased supply of workers and money so im- 
peratively demanded, an excellent work is 
sure to be done. Olive Branch, under the 
patient labors of Rev. C. A. Wight, is reward- 
ing long years of what has seemed fruitless 
toil; the church is gaining spiritually and 
financially and an addition to its building 
is soon to be undertaken. In the western 
suburbs of the city Hope Church, under 
the pastoral care of Rev. J. P. O’Brien, has 
within the year increased its Sunday school 
from fifty to 175, doubled its church member- 
ship, done many things for the moral and in- 
tellectual interests of that region and will 
soon be obliged to increase its accommoda- 
tions or turn away attendants. Maplewood, 
just outside the city limits, has a good congre- 
gation and Sunday school, a Christian En- 
deavor Society of fifty members and is getting 
impatient for organization, a church building 
and a pastor. The treasurer of the City Mis- 
sionary Society reported expenditures and 
receipts almost exactly the same as a year ago, 
with the debt of a year ago somewhat reduced 
though not yet removed. This has been an 
exceedingly trying year financially, owing to 
the failure of the national society to make ex- 
pected grants toward starting new work and, 
in addition, cutting down the appropriations 
of its workers in the city. Nor can the bur- 
den upon our churches for the coming year be 
in any respect lightened unless promising 
work is to be crippled or stopped. 6 

The delightful sentiment of fraternity be- 
tween the various Evangelical churches in the 
city is to find expression in a series of union 
weetings during the month of January, out of 
which it is hoped that a revival spirit may 
come. The city is divided into five districts 
and each of these is sub-divided into groups 
of churches that can conveniently unite their 
forces. There will be a central daily meeting 
down town, and the St. Louis pastors will 
constitute the preaching force for the evening 
services. This movement is the sequel of the 
effort to secure Rev. B. Fay Mills, which at 
one time seemed probable but which was 
finally defeated by the refusal of the two lead- 
ing Baptist churches to co-operate. | The 
chairman of the executive committee for the 
present movement is Rey. 8. J. Nichols, D. D., 
the veteran pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church. IL. Ss 


MRE. MILLS IN KANSAS CITY. 

Rey. B. Fay Mills has just concluded a series 
of revival meetings in Kansas City. It was 
thought by many that the meetings began at 
an unfortunate time. There had not been that 
previous preparation which Mr. Mills deems 
so essential to the success of his work. The 
Ministerial Alliance had been disorganized 
for the summer and had but just come together, 
and, furthermore, the first meeting was held 
on the evening following the presidential efee- 
tion. With the exception of a well organized 
chorus and united pastors, there was almost 
no preparation for hiscoming. Mr. Mills said, 
however, ‘‘ We are here and will face the con- 
ditions.” It was soon seen that a master was 
among us, and things rapidly took shape un- 
der his direction. The Armory, in which the 
meetings were held, capable of seating 2,500 
people, gradually filled, until on Friday night 
of the first week every seat was occupied. 
Noinvitations, however, were given for people 
to manifest a desire te begin a Christian life. 
It was reserved for Sunday, Nov. 14, to make 
the first advance along the line of decisions 
for Christ. At Mr. Mills’s suggestion the Sin- 
day schools omitted their usual exercises and _ 
lessons on that day and gave the hour to con- 
versation between teachers and scholars ‘on 
personal religion. It was a very Pentecost in 
many schools, and as many as 500 signed cards 
expressing a desire to begin a Christian life. 
At a meeting for men only iu the evening 
fully 3,000 were crowded into the Armory 
and at the close of the meeting 200 rose for 
prayer. 

Early in the second week of the meetings 
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the Board of Trade sent an invitation to Mr. 


Mills to address them at the:noon hour. It 
was a scene not soon to be forgotten. Three 


hundred men, representing the wealth and 
business enterprise of the city, stood on the 
floor of the Grain Exchange. Dr. Henry Hop- 
kins of the First Congregational Church led 
in prayer—the first audible prayer ever offered 
on that floor. Then the men listened in pro- 
found silence for half an hour as Mr. Mills 
preached to them the simplest and plainest 
gospel truths, reasoning of righteousness, tem- 
perance and a judgment to come. 

An invitation was sent to the business 
houses asking them to participate in making 
Friday of the second week a day of special 
prayer and religious observance. There was 
no general response, but a large number of 
houses closed during the hours of public serv- 

‘ice, and the result was three large meetings 
and a day that seemed more like Sunday than 
a busy week day. By the time the second 
Sunday arrived the interest was general in 
the city and the Mills meetings were the 
theme of. conversation everywhere. At a 
young people’s service in the morning there 
were 200 inquirers; at a meeting for boys in 
the afternoon, at which there were 2,500 boys, 
600 rose for prayers and signed inquirers’ 
cards, and at a meeting for unconverted peo- 
ple in the evening 200 more signed the cards, 
making 1,000 inquirers during the day. 
' Thanksgiving Day will never be forgotten 
by the Christian people of the city. Feasting 
and visiting were secondary considerations, 
and people came out morning, afternoon and 
evening. The meetings were full of the spirit 
of thanksgiving for the manifestation of God’s 
presence and full of tender solicitude for the 
unconverted. 

The closing services were held on Sunday, 
Noy. 27. Four mammoth meetings were held 
at the Armory, and at each one the build- 
ing was crowded, the aisles being filled with 
people standing and at least a thousand turned 
away. The morning meeting was for the un- 
converted, the early afternoon for young peo- 
ple, later in the afternoon for women, and in 
the evening for men. At each of these there 
were scores of inquirers. At the close of the 
last meeting for nearly an hour a procession 
of men passed the platform to shake hands 
with Mr. Mills and his singer, Mr. Hillis, and 
bid them good-by. Many a hearty ‘‘ God bless 
you! you have helped me”? came from the 
lips of men whose hearts the Lord had opened 
by the preaching and singing. 

The best results are the deepening of the 

spirituality of the churches and the genuine 
bracing up which the city has received in mor- 
als and righteousness. Many of the churches 
will receive helpful additions and largely in 
proportion to their faithfulness in following 
up the meetings with Christian mterest and 
instruction. 
. The churches of our order in the city are 
manned and doing encouraging work. The 
young Pilgrim Church in the southeast part 
bas disbanded for want of adequate support. 
It did not seem wise under the present finan- 
cial stringency to attempt to carry it. The 
better times for which we have been hoping 
are coming, not with the oid-time speed and 
excitement, but surely and solidly. 


J. H. W. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Not for along time have the ministers of Boston 
and vicinity listened to a more breezy and interest- 
ing address than that given at Pilgrim Hall last 
Monday morning by Rev. Dr. Edward L. Clark of 
New York. Dr. Clark is one of the directors of 
Union Seminary and he gave an outline of its his- 
tory, of the way in which it came under the super- 
vision of the General Assembly and of the reasons 
why the relations with the assembly were severed. 
Of course his address included the grounds and 
progress of the trial of Dr. Briggs, who, he said, is 
now with Union Seminary being tried by the Pres- 
byterian Church. By vote of the meeting Dr. Clark 
was asked to publish the address. He has; con- 
sented to embody its points in an article for the 
Congregationalist, which we hope soon to present 
to our readers. P 

Pilgrim Associat'on, which was started last spring 
for the twofold purpose of church extension and 
purifying mun‘cipal affairs, met Nov. 30 to com- 
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plete its organization. A number of new members 
were elected. The first regular meeting is to be held 
Dec. 28. 

Rev. W. E. Park, D.D., was the preacher at Park 
Street, Boston, last Sunday and the o¢cupants for the 
remainder of the month are: Rey. R.S. MacArthur, 
D.D., Dec. 11, Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., Dec. 18 and 
Joseph Cook, Dec. 25. 

The Hyde Park church has filled its vacant pas- 
torate with a promptness which should serve as a 
spur to some of its sister churches in this neighbor- 
hood. The council was large, the paper of Rev. 
A. W. Archibald able and clear and the exercises of 
installation of a high order, 

Massachusetts. 

A series of union services, begun on Thanksgiving 
Day, to continue on Sunday evenings until the 
municipal election, has united the Newburyport 
Congregational, Methodist and Unitarian churches. 
The subjects considered are intended to create 
moral enthusiasm and earnestness. They take up 
the relation of the churches to moral reforms, the 
obligation of the people to extend good will and 
moral support to the churches, the duty of private 
citizens and the city government with reference to 
enforcement of law and the ways in which the peo- 
ple can promote the virtue of temperance. The 
audiences, save upon Thanksgiving Day, have been 
large and earnest.——A company of the Boys’ Bri- 
gade has been organized at the Belleville Church 
with much interest among the boys and older people. 

Many of the pastors of Worcester preached upon 
the no license campaign last Sunday morning, by 
mutual agreement, and a mass meeting is to be held 
in Mechanics’ Hall, next Sunday afternoon, in an- 
ticipation of the vote of Dec. 13. 

The church in North Middleboro, Rev. H. K. Job, 
pastor, united in the evangelistic services held in 
Bridgewater last fall. Since that time, with the 
Baptist Church, it has held revival meetings in its 
own town, under the lead of Rey. A.J. Smith and, 
later, of Rev. G. S. K. Anderson. Over seventy 
manifested deep interest. Just before the services 
the vestries were repaired and refurnished at a cost 
of over $2,000. . 

The annual meeting of the Worcester County 
Branch of the W. B. M. was held Dec. 1 in Worces- 
ter. The amount raised during the year was $6,396. 
Besides the reports from the auxiliaries, addresses 
were madé by Dr. Pauline Root of India, Miss Alice 
Kyle, Mrs. H. P. Perkins of China, Miss Carpenter 
of the Sandwich Islands and Dr. W. V. W. Davis. 

The church at Shirley Village, Rey. A. G. Toda, 
pastor, has been holding, with gratifying results, 
special services conducted by different pastors in 
that part of the conference. 

Maine. 

A memorial servic? in remembrance of Hon. §. D. 
Thurston, for years deacon of the Hammond Street 
Church, Bangor, was held Noy. 27, when addresses 
were made by Hon. C. A. Boutelle, J. L. Crosby, 
Esq., W. P. Hubbard, Prof. F. B. Denio, Deacon 
E. F. Duren and Rey. J. H. Adams, D. D. 

The church in Perry has received a communion 
service from Mrs. 8S. B. Hunter of Machias in mem- 
ory of her father, and from the young men in Rey. 
J.E.Tuttle’s parish, Jamaica Plain, Mass., two pulpit 
chairs, a table, Bible and Sunday school library.—— 
The church at Green’s Landing has received a com- 
munion.service from friends. 

Rey. G. H. Credeford of Wilton bas been giving a 
course of ten lectures to young men on Sunday 
evenings. 

At Woolwich Rey. S. W. Chapin has received to 
the church some 9f the best young men and women 
of the place. Laudes Domini has been introduced 
and excellent music helps the interest. 

Rey. Frank Russell, D. D., of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance gave last week four exceedingly interesting 
lectures to the students of Bangor Seminary on The 
Religious Condition of Communities, Co-operation 
of Churches in Community Work, The Personal 
Activity of Church Members and How Practically 
to Reach Communities. The principles laid down 
were illustrated by an abundance of facts and 
examples. 

New Hampshire. 

The church in Surry has been given an organ by 
Mrs. Sarah Aldrich of Worcester, Mass.—The 
church in Deerfield has received $300 and several 
pieces of church furniture from Miss S. E. Chad- 
wick of Exeter. 

Vermont, 

The pastors in Washington Conference have ar- 
ranged a series of fellowship meetings. Last week 
meetings were held every evening in the week, ex- 
cept Saturday, in Bethany Church, Montpelier, with 
aid of neighboring pastors. This week similar 
services are held in Barre. 

Special revival interest, with numerous conyer- 
sions, has been manifest at Albany under the labors 
of Mr. A.J.Cameron. The young people are moving 
to secure a bell. 

While the church at Newfane has been without a 
pastor Miss Billings and Miss Kirkland, district 
visitors, have held Sunday services during the past 
month in the village. 


Missionary rallies in the interest of home and 
foreign work are becoming frequent. A home 
missionary rally was held, Noy. 20, with the North 


and South Churches, St. Johnsbury.—tThe Rutland, _ 


County Conference, held at Rutland, Nov. 1, 2, gave 
two days to representatives of all the larger socie- 
ties. Foreign missionary rallies were held at New- 
bury Dec. 2, at St. Johnsbury Dec. 4 and at Peacham 
last Monday. Secretary Creegan was assisted by 
missionaries from the field. 

Bradford held its union thanksgiving service in 
the evening instead of the forenoon and the attend- 
ance went up from forty or less to over 200. 

BRhode Island. 

Rev. J. M. Dickson, D. D., read an important 
paper at the Providence Ministers’ Meeting, Noy.28, 
on How to Protect Our Children from the Evils Con- 
nected with the Popular Amusements of the Day. 
The promiscuous dance, the card table and the 
theater he regarded as evil and that continually. A 
warm discussion followed.—Dr. Pauline Root, a 
returned missionary from India, gavea talk on Noy. 
27, in the forenoon, at the Elmwood Church, and in 
the evening at the Pilgrim Church, Providence. 

The union evangelistic preparatory services now 
being held twice a week in Pawtucket are growing 
in interest, attendance and power. 


Connecticut. 

The semi-centennial of the South Church, New 
Britain, Rev. J. W. Cooper, D.D., pastor, was ob- 
served, Noy. 27, 28, with appropriate services. The 
pastor preached the sermon, historical papers were 
read by the members of the church at the Sunday 
school and evening services. On Monday afternoon 
there were fraternal greetings from friends and 
former members, followed by a social reunion in the 
evening. The church was formed with 120 members, 
has had 1,879 names on its register and now num- 
bers 895. There have been four pastors—Samuel 
Rockwell, Constans L. Goodell, Henry L. Griffin and 
the present incumbent. The financial statements 
showed an aggregate of $437,922 for home expenses, 
including the building of houses of worship, and 
$224,313 in benevolent gifts. The bequests in lega- 
cies for benevolent objects have amounted to $883,- 
619, of which $866,419 has come from the estate of 
Cornelius B, Erwin, which is not yet fully disbursed. 
The Sunday school numbers 1,348 members including 
the home department. y 

The church in Essex is rejoicing in its renovated 
house of worship. After months of banishment be- 
cause of repairs the church gathered, Noy. 20, to cele- 
brate its return. In the evening all denominations 
joined in a special service with hearty good will of 
brotherhood. The house has been entirely remod- 
eled, the steeple being replaced by a tower, a recess 
built for the organ in the rear of the pulpit and a 
slate roof puton. The interior is finished through- 
out in natural wood. 

The church in Westport. has just dedicated a new 
organ, costing about $1,800. The lecture-room is 
also being redecorated and greatly improved. 

At the annual meeting of the New Haven Congre- 
gational Union Rey. J. E. Twitchell, D. D., was 
elected president and Rey. W. W. McLane, D.D., 
secretary, and committees were appointed to in- 
quire into the needs of the three dependent 
churches in the city.——Rey. W. L. Phillips, D.D., 
pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, 
is preaching a series of Sunday evening sermons of 
Suggestive Incidents in the Life of Samuel, while 
an able choir renders appropriate selections from 
classic oratorios. A liberal element of liturgy is 
introduced and programs of the day’s services with 
notices are distributed in the congregation. 

The mission church at Old Mill Green, formed by 
members of the Park Street Church, Bridgeport, 
has been granted a permit to build an edifice seat- 
ing 200 and costing about $10,000.—The church in 
Trumbull receives $500 from the estate of the late 
Mrs. 8. L. Booth of Stratford. 

The church in New Milford held a special thanks 
giving service, Nov. 27, in acknowledgment of the 
complete payment of the church debt. When the 
newly renovated building was entered last March 
there remained $7,000 of the expenses unprovided 
for. Anearnest effort was made, some trebling their 
original gifts, to remove the debt.——The First 
Church, Meriden, has voted to make all its seats free. 

The church at West Woodstock, Rey. J. P. Trow- 
bridge, pastor, has recently dedicated a new and 
beautiful house of worship. The society is free 
from debt and the congregations are steadily in- 
creasing. Mr. Trowbridge is also pastor of the ad- 
joining parish in Eastferd. 

After several years of noteworthy service in the 
department of history at Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary Prof. Williston Walker, Ph.D., has been 
formally elevated to the Waldo professorship of 
Germanic and Western church history, President 
Hartranft relinquishing the chair, which his dis- 
tinguished scho!arsbip had already made one of the 
most conspicuous in the schoul. The subject of 
Professor Walker’s inaugural address was Three 
Important Phases in New England Religious De- 
yelopment. The school for chureb musicians, now 


connected with the seminary and under the direc- 
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tion of Mr. E. N. Anderson, is in its third year and 
offers its privileges at $15 a semester of fifteen 
weeks. The complete course, at the end of which 
diplomas are conferred, covers two years. Rey. 
A. R. Merriam, now of Brattleboro, Vt., has been ap- 
pointed successor to Rey. Graham Taylor, D. D,, in 
the chair of practical theology. 
MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The church at Saugerties has been given $1,000 by 
Ifon. W.J. Russell. This and contributions from 
the church and society removed the indebtedness of 
the church, and on Thanksgiving night the event 
was celebrated by a supper. 

A revival of much interest is in progress at Car- 
thage under the labors of Rev. Lemuel Jones, who 
followed Dr. J. W. Chapman.—Rev. Jesse Bailey 
of Watertown, whose pastorate has been attended 
with unusual success, has been granted by his peo- 
ple a brief leave of absence to recover from over- 
work. Rey. Dr. J.J. Porter of Watertown will sup- 
ply his pulpit during his absence. 

New Jersey- 

A union annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
branch of the W. B. M. and the W. H. M.S. of the 
New Jersey Association was held recently with the 
Orange Valley church. The first day of the conven- 
tion was devoted to foreign and the second to home 
missions. About one hundred and twenty-five dele- 
gates from the yarious auxiliaries were present and 
the meetings were of unusual interest. Besides 
greetings from various fields, addresses were made 
on Higher Education for Girls in Our Mission Fields, 
Business Principles in Missionary Work, Medical 
Missions, How to Interest Children in Work for the 
Home Land, How to Create and Sustain an Interest 
in Home Land Work among the Women of Our 
Churches and Howto Get the Best of It. Miss Susan 
Hayes Ward was re-elected president of the Philadel- 
phia Branch and Mrs. A. H. Bradford of Montclair 
was chosen president of the home missionary society. 
This was the first time the annual meetings of these 
two societies have been held simultaneously, and 
the union proved very satisfactory. 

LAKE STATES. 
: Qhio. 

The church in Mecca, which is supplied by 
W.J. Frost of Oberlin Seminary, was greatly blessed 
in connection with its November communion serv- 
ice. Afterthe communion many who were not Chris- 
tians were deeply affected. ‘The interest was so 
great that special meetings were continued the fol- 
lowing week, resulting in about twenty-five conver- 
sions. The work of State Evangelist A. T. Reed is 
helpful to many of the Ohio churches. 


The Cleveland Christian Endeavor Union and a 
special committee from the general Ministers’ Meet- 
ing of the city are arranging fora series of special 
revival meetings following the Week of Prayer. 

illinois. 

The little church in Olmstead was greatly cheered, 
Noy. 27, when it dedicated a new house of worship, 
especially as the people subscribed a sufficient 
sum to clear off all indebtedness. The sermon was 
preached by Superintendent Tompkins, other sery- 
ices being conducted by Rev. W. D. Trover of Mound 
City and the pastor, Rey. S. A. Mounts. The church 
was enabled to erect and pay for this building with- 
out assistance from the C.C.B.S. because of the 
generosity of one woman, who contributed more 
than one-half the funds required. 


Tbe church in Des Plaines, Rey. E. W. Huelster, 
pastor, dedicated its new parsonage, Noy. 22, by a 
reception, after which exercises were held in the 
church building, the addresses being especially on 
the interests of the home. 

A council of unusual interest met Nov. 29 with 
the First German Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Chicago. This church of about 140 members, self- 
supporting and with a good house of worship, ap- 
plied, through the friendly offices of Supt. M. E. 
Byersz, for recognition and fellowship to the Chi- 
cago Congregational Association. The prospects 
are that the German churches in this city, which it 
was expected would withdraw from the Chicago 
Association to form a distinct German association 
having an interstate territory, will not join this 
movement, but will retain their membership in the 
Chicago Association. 

4 : . Michigan. 

The Holland Church of Grand Rapids has received 
a beautiful communion set from Mr. J.S. Stone of 
the Shawmut Church, Boston. Rev. J. W. Poot, 
with the assistance of the C.S.S.and P.S., is pub- 
lishing a weekly religious paper in the Holland lan- 
guage,—Park Church held, Nov. 23, a service in 
memory of Rey. 8.8. N. Greeley, who died in Octo- 

~ per and who served the church as its pastor from 
1857 to 1862, when he went with the army to the front. 

As a result of a series of meetings held by State 
Missionary Hills at East Paris twenty-four have 
been received into that church, twelve on confes- 
sion. Rey. W. H. Underhill is the pastor. 

: THE WEST. 
+ c lowa. 

By the invitation of Rev. W. B. Payne several of 

the neighboring churches met in a missionary con- 


vention at Orient, Dec. 1, 2. Papers were read on 

Systematic Benevolence, How to Interest Children 

in Missions and What We Owe to Missions. Ad- 

dresses were made for six of the seven societies. 
Minnesota. 

The church at Little Falls was destroyed by fire 
Thanksgiving Day. Union services were held in 
the forenoon and the fire was probably caused by a 
defective flue. The building was only partially in- 
sured. All of the furniture saved was in a badly 
damaged condition and much of it was entirely 
lost. This will entail heavy’ expense upon the 
church as there was no insurance on the furniture, 
but, nothing dismayed, it will at once rebuild. 

The churches in Big Lake and Monticello were 
yoked last year but have prospered so that two 
pastors are employed, Rev. W. H. Evans at Big Lake 
and Rey. John McClements at Monticello. The 
church in the Jatter place receives no aid and that 
in Big Lake only $200, though it has recently built a 
parsonage. Mr. Evans has developed several out- 
stations. 

An interesting occasion was the celebration of the 
quarter-centennial of the church in Sauk Center, 
Dec. 1, with roll-call, addresses from former pas- 
tors, Rey. A. J. Pike and Rev. C. S. Harrison, the 
latter the founder of the church, letters from for- 
mer pastors, singing by the choir which presided 
at the organization of the church, and a supper, to 
which 300 people sat down. Rey. J. A. Wood is 
pastor. 


Rey. B. Fay Mills spent a few hours in Minneapo- 
lis last week consulting with the committee of 
arrangements for his meetings.in March. <A build- 
ing will be erected in the central part of the city. 
Much spiritual preparation for his coming is being 
made. 

Colorado. 

Rev. Myron Reed of the First Church, Denver, 
took for his topic Sunday evening, Nov. 27, The 
Ethics of Football, reviewing the game from all 
sides, its evil influences being brought out against 
its benefits. The latter qualities, he thought, out- 
numbered the former.——On the same evening Pres- 
ident Jeffrey of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, 
at the invitation of Rev. T. A. Uzzell, spoke to a 
crowded house at the People’s Tabernacle about the 
World’s Fair.—tThe first anniversary under the pas- 
torate of Rev. F. T. Bayley over Plymouth Church 
was observed Nov. 27. Among the indications of 
growth dyring the year was an addition of fifty-six 
members, the present site and building sold to good 
advantage and new lots purchased upon which a 
nice stone chapel is inclosed. 

During sixteen days spent in Colorado and Wyo- 
ming Mrs. H. 8. Caswell has traveled more than 1,200 
wiles, visiting nine places, speaking twenty times. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

The church in Sonoma is prospering under the 
leadership of Rev. C. E. Chase. Such is the number 
and interest in the Y. P. S. C. E. that the pastor 
feels safe in leaving the service in their hands when 
he is unavoidably absent. Sending canned fruit to 
home missionary families living in localities where 
fruit is rare is a new enterprise started by the 
women of this church. 


A Sunday Night League has been formed by male 
members of the church in Pomona. Desiring to 
secure the attendance and co-operation of Christian 
men on Sunday evening it has been encouraged by 
the signature of fifty names. The pastor, Rey. L. H. 
Frary, is delivering a course of Sunday evening 
addresses on Home Life. 

Ten acres of land and one town lot, providing a 
$2,400 house of worship is completed by next June, 
such is the offer to the church in Bloomington, 
Rey. E. R. Brainerd, pastor.—A Sunday school of 
twenty-one members has been organized by Super- 
intendent Case at Alosta, also one of forty members 
in a school district near Compton. 

Dregon. 

The new church in Willsburg is the outgrowth of 
a Sunday school which has been maintained by Rev. 
G. A. Rockwood for the last four years. The school 
now numbers forty members. A Y. P. 8. C. E. of 
seventeen members has been organized. 

W ashington. r 

The new academy dedicated at Ahtanum recently 
is mainly the gift of Mr. and Mrs, F. B. Woodcock, 
members of the church of that place. The principal 
is W. M. Heiney and the matron Mrs. Alice McLean. 
There are already thirty-three pupils. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


ALDEN, Charles E. (Bapt.), of Hoosick Falls, N. Y., to 
Schenectady. Accepts. 
BOLLER, Benjamin F., of Sedalia, Mo.,to Edwards Ch., 
Davenport, Io. 
BURT, Enoch H., of West Winfield, N. Y., to Norwood. 
one ea Allen, of Lewis, Ilo., to Second Ch., Ottumwa. 
ecepts. 
COOPER, Samuel B., of Stoughton, Mass., to Rowley. 
Accepts, and has begun work. 
Brie enter William E., of Chenoa, Ill., to Somonauk. 
ecepts. 
DOLE, Sylvester R., of Kirtland and Chester, O., to Park- 
manand Troy. Accepts. 
EMERY, John \’., of Brooklyn, N. Y., to Waverly Ch., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


EMMONS, Abram. S., of Morrisville, N. Y., to Pulaski. 


ee rebes 

ENLOW, Charles B., of Waverly and Greenwood, Neb., 
to Havelock. 

HERSHEY, Simon B., of Ashtabula, O., to Third Ch., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

HICKS, Lewis W., accepts call to Wellesley, Mass. 

ay, George C., of Cleveland, O., to Lewis, Io. 
cepts. | 

LILLIE, Isaac B., of Crystal, Mich., to Cannon. 

LOCHRIDGE, George C., declines call to McPherson, 
Kan.. and accepts call to Elkborn, Wis. 

LUCAS, Oramel W., to Bethel Ch., San Bernardino, 
Cal. Accepts. 

peer Alfred F., of Lacon, Ill., to Fairfield, Io. Ac- 
cepts. 

PARKER, Thomas, of Grandyille, Mich., to St. Ignace. 
Accepts. 

PHILLIPS, Milton S., accepts call to Chaplin, Ct. 

RESNER, Andrew K., of German, Ch., Davenport, Io., 
to supply at Durant. Accepts, and will reside at 
Iowa oe and study in the university. 

SMITH, William R., of Correctionville. Io., to Orchard. 
pl a 

STOWE, William F., of Freeport, Me., to Saugerties, 
N.Y. Accepts, 

STOWELL, Alexander D., of Binghamton. N. 
Paris. Accepts. 

TITUS, Herbert R., accepts callto Vergennes, Vt. 

TRUE. Robert F., to become assistant general secre- 
tary of N. EH. Evangelical Association. 

WHITING, Elbridge C., accepts call to Fifth Ave. 
Oh., Minneapolis, Minn. 

WILLIAMS, John H., of Kansas City, Mo., to First Ch,, 
Redlands, Cal. 

Ordinations and Installations. 


ARCHIBALD, Andrew W., 7. Dec. 1., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Sermon by Prof. W. J. Tucker, D.D.; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. B. F. Hamilton, D. D., J. M. Dutton, Arthur 
Little, D. D., P. B. Davis and D. N. Beach. 

EVANS, W. H., 7. Nov. 29, Big Lake, Minn. 
Rev. G. R. Merrill. 

HOLTON, Charles S., 0. and i. Nov. 30, Eastport, Me. 
Sermon by Rey. W. H. Bolster; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. C. L. Nichols, C. G. MeCully, C. F. Clarke and 
Charles Whittier. 

LAWRENCE, Harry A., 0. Nov. 25, Centerville, S. D. 
Sermon by Rev. W. A. Lyman; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. A. E. Thomson, D. B. Nichols, D. D., W. 8. 
Washburn and W. B. D. Gray. 

McCLEMENTS, John, o. Nov, 29, Monticello, Minn. 
Sermon by Rev. J. H. Morley; other parts by Rev. 
Mesauss Smith Baker, D. D., W. H. Evans and William 

oore. 

SWARTZ, Charles K., of Oberlin Seminary, o. Nov. 30, 
Bellevue, O. Sermon by Prof. A. H. Currier; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. A. D. Barber, R. R. Davies, A. Bh. 
Woodruff and J. W.Hubbell, D. D. 


Resignations. 


Bre ERE William H., West Williamsfield and Williams- ° 

eld, O. 

CORY, Isaac L., Brainerd, Minn., to accept call to Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

LEWIS, Samuel, Schroon Lake, N. Y. 

STAPLES, John C., Harwich, Mass. 

VAN OMMERAN, H., Laingsbury, Mich. 

WHEELER, Sheldon H., Waterbury, Vt. 


Dismissions. 
DAVIS, Perley B., Hyde Park, Mass., Dec. 1. 
Churches Organized. 


CHICAGO, Ill, First Evangelical Lutheran. Recog- 
nized Nov. 29. One hundred and forty members. 
EWEN, Mich., Rev. John Bliss, pastor. 


Miscellaneous. 


BUCK, Edwin A., received from his many friends $1,113 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the beginning of 
his labors in Fall River. : 

CLARK, Orville C., and wife, of Missoula, Mont., were 
bereaved by the death of their only daughter by diph- 
theria Thanksgiving Day. 

DELZELL, Samuel W., ot Newtown. Ct., has received 
$105 to aid him in buying a horse. 

HOOVER, Frank W., of Moorland, Lo., ata recent dona- 
tion party received furniture, china, food, fuel and © 
a handsome fur overcoat. 

McBRIAR, Thomas, wil! supply the chureh in Olcott, 
Vt., for the present. ‘ 

NESBIT, David K.. receives a half year’s salary of 
$1.750, not $750, as was stated last week. 

THOMPSON, Charles W., and wife of Westminster, 
Vt., have gone to Roseland, La., where they will spend 
the winter for the benefit of Mrs. Thompson’s health, 

TITUS, Herbert R., received from friends in Alburgh 
Springs, Vt., a silver service and a sum of money. 

WICKETT, Richard M., of Carterville, Ill., is supplying 
the church in Howard, R. I. 


Ac- 


WV.3i to 


Sermon by 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Alameda, Cal., 26 36 Nashua, Io., TST 
Alwa, Io., 10 10 Newbury, Vt., 4 4 
Andover, O., 8 9 New Decatur, Ala., 4 7 
Aurelia, Io., 6 6 North Berkeley. Cal., 5 5 
Bangor, Me., Ham- Northbridge, Mass., 2 4 
mond St,, 3-9 Norwalk, O., 12 14 
Belpre, O.. — 7 Oglesby, Il., — 38 
Britt, Lo., 7 12 Pioneer, Tenn., — 12 
Carthage, N.Y., 15 15 Pomona, Cal, Pil- 
Chillicothe, O., Plym- grim, 3-9 
outh, — 3 Portland, Ore., First, 11 21 
Collinswood, O., — 3 Romeo, Mich., — 3 
Denver, Col., Plym- Roseville, l., 9 18 
outh, — 6 San Francisco, Cal., 
Dinsdale, Io., 4 7. 7 _ Olivet, 5: 
Dubuque, Io., Sum- San Juan, Cal., — 6 
mit, 52 66 Santa Cruz, Cal., 27 30 
East Paris, Mich., 12 24 Sioux City, lo., May- , 
Farmington, Wn., san 8 flower, 6 8 
Genoa, Neb., 1 4 South Manchester. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Ct., y 26 
Holland, 4 6 Springfield, Ill., Sec- 
Greeley, Col., — 56 ond, 8 12 
Johnstown, Wis., 22 24 Springfield, O., La- = 
Kalamazoo, Mich., — 7 gonda Aye.. Gua) 
Kennebunkport, Me., 4 4 Stillwater, OkL., 6 7 
Keokuk, Io., 2 4 Sunnyside, Ore., 10 30 
Lacon, I1l., 10 12 Washington Depot, 
Larchwood, Io., ae 4 Ct.; — 44 
Lisbon, Ct., 4 4 Waterville, Me., 3.3 
Litchfield, Mich., 15 15 West Andover, O.. 20 24 
Lowell, Wn., — ll Twelve churches with 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y., — 23 two ur less, 12. 1) 
Conf. 373; Tot. 685. 


Total since Jan.1. Conf., 14,264; Tot., 26.477. 


' OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK, 

The Union for Concerted Moral Effort, which was 
started two months ago in Worcester, has been 
suspended, with a deficit of $1,400. Certain fea- 
tures kept from it the support of the churches and 
WE Gua 
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’ TEMPERANCE. 

—— Vermont stands by prohibition. In the 
Legislature which has just adjourned a high 
license bill was defeated in the lower House 
by a vote of 174 to 147. 

——A reputable estimate of the size of the 
vote cast by the Prohibition party in the re- 
cent national election makes it 280,529, or 
about thirty thousand more than in 1888. 


—— Upon the eve of the last English general 
election it was asserted that the allied liquor 
trades had set aside £100,000 with which to 
help the Tory candidates. The statement was 
denied at the time, but inquiries at Manches- 
ter and Walsall called out by charges of brib- 
ery have shown that it was substantially 
correct. 

—— The Gothenburg system of controlling 
the liquor traffic has its friends in Hawaii. 
The daily press of Honolulu, the general sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A. cf that city and the 
Friend are earnestly advocating its adoption. 
Says the Friend: ‘‘ Extreme Prohibitionists 
may feel that all government complcity with 
liquor selling is wrong. To our mind, how- 
ever, it seems to be a duty, whenever prohibi- 
tion is manifestly impracticable, to regulate 
and restrict the deadly traffic as far as possi- 
ble by some practicable system.’’ Fora well- 
balanced estimate of. the merits of this system 
there is nothing equal to the article by Rey. 
J. G. Brooks in the December Forum. 


— Here are the significant figures from 
the report of the commissioner of internal 
revenue for the year ending June 30 just ren- 
dered to Congress: ‘‘ There was an increase of 
2,106 in the number of all kinds of distilleries 
operated during the year. The production of 

‘spirits, including fruit brandy, was 118,436,506 
gallons against 117,767,101 gallons in the pre- 
vious year. The quantity of spirits (3,218,787 
gallons) withdrawn for exportation during the 
year is greater than the quantity so withdrawn 
during the previous year by 1,542,392 gallons. 
The quantity of distilled spirits in the United 
States, except what may he in customs bonded 
warehouses, on Ovt. 1, 1892, was. 167,294,341 
gallons.”’ 

— The Legislature of South Carolina now 
has .a measure before it which proposes to 
abolish the manufacture, sale or gift of liquor 
in‘that State. Either of these offenses is made 
punishable by a fine of from $20 to $1,000 and 
imprisonment for from one month to one year. 
The second offense will*constitute a felony. 
The governor is to appoint a total abstainer 
as a State commissioner, who shall purchase 
liquors to be furnished to permit-holders, to 
be sold by them only for medicinal, mechan- 
ical, scientific and sacramental purposes. Per- 
mits shall be applied for to the county com- 
missioners, and applicants are required to 
give bonds of $1,000 for carrying out a very 
stringent oath as to the sale of the liquors. 


—— Since itseems impossible to secure from 
the national legislature the appointment of a 
national commission to investigate the effects 
of the traffic in liquor upon business and 
morals, it has been thought wise to secure, if 
possible, the appointment of such a commis- 
sion in Massachusetts. Were the work en- 
trusted to the State bureau of statistics of la- 
bor, as it ought to be, the public could be sure 
of a thorough, impartial investigation, which, 
when completed, would furnish data of excep- 
tional value. To secure this end petitions are 
now circulating and ecclesiastical conferences 
are adding their indorsement. The Hampden 
County Congregational Conference at its re- 
cent meeting gave its indorsement and also 
recommended ‘‘temperance prayer meetings, 
not spasmodically but regularly, to be re- 
garded as much a matter of course as the mis- 
sionary meetings.”’ 

-— The United States has assented to the 
proposition, originating with Great Britain, 
proposing the:suppression of the liquor traffic 
in Polynesia. As long ago as 1884 Secretary 
of State Frelinghuysen concurred in the gen- 
eral proposition, but no definite scheme was 
formulated by Great Britain until last July, 
when the State Department began to consider 
the matter. On Oct. 11 Secretary Foster as- 
sented to Great Britain’s proposition, point- 


_covenaht with hell. 


ing out distinctly that ‘“‘to the colonizing or 
protecting powers the question at issue be- 
comes* largely a matter of local municipal 
government; to the United States it is one 
of moral influence and cordial co-operation 
within the just limits of domestic and inter- 
national rights. Although its responsibilities 
in the matter are not so great this Government 
is none the less interested in the humanitarian 
purposes of the proposed convention, and I 
am happy to express, by direction of the Pres- 
ident, his assent to its general scope.’’ 


— Eight hundred influential persons in 
England, representing every shade of opinion, 
have recently responded to questions issued 
by the Friends Temperance Union. Eighty- 
nine per cent. favor reducing the number of 
public houses in towns, by imperial enactment, 
to a minimum of one per thousand inhab- 
itants. Seventy-nine per cent. favor trans- 
ferring the licensing power from magistrates 
to a popularly elected board. Ninety-one per 
cent. would give taxpayers in each district the 
power of direct veto, fifty-eight per cent. be- 
lieving that a two-thirds majority is sufficient 
for the application of prohibition. Fifty-five 
per cent. favor taking the trade out of private 
hands in order to eliminate the element of pri- 
vate gain and place complete control in the 
hands of the public, a fact which causes Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes to remark in the Methodist 
Times, “This is a surprising evidence of the 
rapid growth of opinion in the direction fa- 
vored by Mr. Chamberlain and the Bishop of 
Chester.’’ A similar collocation of opinion in 
this country would be valuable just at the 
present time, when the disintegration of par- 
ties is apparent and the friends of temperance 
are feeling how great an opportunity there is 
for the rallying of its friends to a party with 
sensible methods. 


—— ‘Back to the home and to the individ- 
ual with appeals and instruction ”’ is the cry 
of many conservative men who deprecate the 
disposition, so prevalent, to trust to legislation 
or to the conversion of men en masse. This 


feeling is reflected in the words of the Watch- 
man: 


There is something wrong somewhere when 

the daughter of a prominent temperance 
worker shocks every refined man or woman by 
her coarse and slangy speech in her mother’s 
house, or when the son is seen consorting with 
fast and unprincipled men. ....-There is a 
work of prevention by right training to be 
done in the homes which is quite as important 
as work in the slums. There is a marked dis- 
position in some quarters to regard the work 
of reclaiming the degraded as more important 
than the work of, preventing degradations. 
There are men who will give hundreds for re- 
forming drunkards who will not give a cent 
toward shutting up the saloons and will not 
vote against them. 
Similar sentiments were expressed by Hon. 
H. H. Faxonina recent letter to the Massachu- 
setts Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
He advised them ‘{ not to waste their energies 
in trying to reform drunkards but to devote 
their time and money in teaching the young 
the wisdom and blessings of total abstinence. 
A nation of sober men can thus be secured 
more easily than an army of imebriates can be 
reformed.” 


—— Prof. Borden P. Bowne, in his recently 
issued work, The Principles of Ethics, in a 
few sentences sets clearly before the reader 
the vital point involved in the controversy 
between the factions in the temperance party. 
He says: 


The question of licensing the liquor traftic 
will or will not seem to be settled by the pre- 
vious considerations, according as we view the 
use of spirituous liquors as essentially wrong 
or as being permissible within certain limits. 
Those who take the former view will, of 
course, regard license as a crime. Others 
will view the traffic as not necessarily im- 
moral but as fraught with danger, and hence 
as needing to be brought under governmen- 
tal control, with the aim of diminishin 
the social risk as much as possible. For al 
who hold this view the question of license is 
not immediately a moral one, but rather the 
practical one of the best method of dealing 
with a source of danger; and if they find that 
license is practically more effective than pro- 
hibition they will not be dismayed at the 
charge of being in a league with death or a 
If, on the other hand, 


they find prohibition to be more effective they 
will adopt that. For all such persons the 
question is one of fact, lo be settled by evidence 
and not by ignorant conscientiousness. In any 
case, when we cannot do the ideally best, it is the 
part of practical wisdom to do the best we ean. 
{Italics ours.—Ep.} ‘ 


—— When one is inclined to be pessimistic 
about the prevalence of drunkenness today it 
furnishes a corrective to read such a para- 
graph as the following, taken from Charles 
Francis Adams’s Three Episodes of Massachu- 
setts History: : ; 


Among laboring men rum was served out as 
a regular ration, and during the early years of 
the present century a gallon of it a month was’ 
considered a tair allowance for each field hand. 
The village topers were as much ‘recognized 
characters as the minister and, the magistrate. 
They remained so in Quincy down to the be- 
ginning of the railroad period. The children 
all knew them, nor, as they reeled through the 
streets, did they attract more than a passing 
glance. Prematurely old, they drank them- 
selves into their graves and another genera- 
tion of the same sort succeeded them. About . 
1838 a distinguished Massachusetts divine 
gave as. his reason for joining actively in the 
temperance movement that among his breth- 
ren in the ministry ‘‘ he knew forty-four who 
drank so much-as to affect their brains and he 
had assisted in putting four to bed on occa- 
sions like ordinations. 


—— Here is asearching question recently put 
by Rev. J. H. Ecob of Albany, N.Y., to his 
people: 

When I say that the church should con- 
sider temperance as one of her proper missions, 
do I mean that she should extend to her min- 
isters the privilege of freeing their minds on the 
subject once or twice a year, while a long-suf- 
fering congregation sits patiently through the 
operation and goes out saying, “‘ Our minister 
is getting to be quite a temperance crank”? 
No, I do not mean any such thing. But that 
word temperance covers a certain territory 
in human life where certain conditions exist. 
Where temperance reigns we find homes, 
schools, churches, cleanliness, order, peace, 
righteousness. Where intemperance reigns 
we find saloons, brothels, filth, blasphemy, 
vice, crime, misery. Now, L am not asking 
so feeble and sacrilegious a question as, Shali 
the church allow her minister once or twice a 
year, to speak on such matters, but, Shall 
the church, with a direct and persistent pur- 
pose, give her time, her money, her votes, her 
social power, to the righting of these frightful 
and destructive conditions of human life? 

—— A rather curious experiment was made 
in Belgium the other day. A manufacturer, 
béfore paying his workmen, marked 700 tive- 
frane pieces with a punch and distributed the | 
coias in equal number among his hands. At 
the same time he requested the keepers of the 
grog-shops adjacent to his works.tu hand over 
to him the five-franc pieces marked in the way 
described. Two days after the wages were 
paid more than 300 of his silver coins were 
received by the employer. The statisticians 
have worked out the result, showing that in 
less than two days each workman had spent 
more than half his salary at the publie house. 
—ILe Matin. ‘ 


A LIVELY SCENE IN CHURCH. 


Hezekiah Butterworth, in the Boston Jour- 
nal, tells this amusing story of what once hap- 
pened in church in the days when the reputa- 
tions of those who came late to the public 
service suffered : 


One Sunday morning in early autumn one 
of the women, whose reputation for house- 
keeping, spinning and church attendance 
was excellent, was belated in her morning 
work. She took her long-necked pitcher 
and went to the pasture where her cow was 
waiting to be milked. This duty done she 
found—for she could see people on the 
road—that she hadn’t time to even carry 
her milk back to the house and get to 
church in season. So she took her long- 
necked pitcher along with her and sat in 
the gallery right near where the singers and 
bass viols were displayed. After the sing- 
ing was over and the long sermon had _be- 
gun—sermons were an hour or two long in 
those days—she grew sleepy. Her long- 
necked pitcher sat on the floor near by and 
near the front of the gallery. She was soon 
oblivious of either milk, sermon or the dog 
that came pit-pattering up the gallery stairs. 

Of course the milk soon attracted him. _ 
He smelt and wagged his tail, then 
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and wagged again, then looked inquiringly 
at the unconscious milkmaid. He made up 
his mind very soon and into the long neck 
went the dog’s head and neck too. He 
couldn’t get much milk and wanted to pull 
back and try again. 

But he couldn’t. His head was wedged 
fast in. He pulled and used his paws and 
tried to back away. Blinded, of course, by 
the pitcher, his steps were erratic, and sud- 
denly, to the astonished people below, there 
appeared a sudden parting of the balcony 
curtain, an almost blood-curdling, yell was 
heard and_ there was a flash and downpour- 
jing straight in among the four unconscious 
deacons in the deacons’ pew beneath of 
snow-white milk, long-necked pitcher and 
a milk-soaked, frightened dog. For once 


there was a great awakening in that church. 
oe 


THE RELIGIOUS ROGUE. 


Why does he flourish? <A contributor to the 
Christian World writes entertainingly upon 
this theme: 


When we come to the character which 
genuinely answers to our definition, to the 
commonly recognized religious rogue, we 
find his présence in society resulting from 
two main causes, which may be taken as, 
in their operation, dividing the genus we 
are studying into two different species. The 
first of these is the conjunction of a real 
religious feeling with a meager or unde- 
veloped moral sense. We have all of us 
laughed at the man in the mulberry suit 
whom Mr. Sam Weller found shedding copi- 
ous tears over ‘hig hymn-book and who suc- 
ceeded in completely taking in that usually 
astute individual. What Dickens, however, 
fails to note is that this worthy’s predilec- 
tion for hymns and hymn-books might have 
been real without in any way interfering 
with his essential rascality. ... 

There are, however, as we have already 
contended, religious rogues with a different 
history from this behind them and a differ- 
ent set of causes operating toward their pro- 
duction. These are men who began life 
with a genuine spiritual enthusiasm, accept- 
ing Christianity not only as an emotional 
inspiration but as an ethical discipline. For 
years they could be counted on as sound, 
not only in the faith but also in character. 
All was well with ‘them tntil they found 
themselves crossing that ‘part of the life 
journey which the present writer once yen- 
tured to designate. as. ‘the dangerous 
years.”” It was when well on in middle life, 
when religious exhortations, by their very 
frequency, had lost force; when an increas- 
ing position had awakened an appetite for 
self-indulgence and for the wealth which 
secures it while weakening the desire for 
spiritual satisfactions; when an ever widen- 
ing contact with the world had made them 
familiar with, and tolerant of, moral stand- 
ards which in earlier days would have 
shocked and repelled them; when other 
men’s defalcations and dishonesties toward 
themselves had filled them with cynicism 
and bitterness, that they arrived at a moral 
crisis which many, thank God, come vic- 
toriously through, but which in some cases 
eventuates in the production of our second 
class of religious rogue. ; 


A NEEDED CAUTION. 

From the nature of the ease critical stud- 
ies are often directed rather to the analysis 
of the human element in the Bible than to 
the elucidation of that which in it is divine. 
But it would be a grievous mistake ‘to-sup- 

_pose that any study of Holy Scripture could 
be of genuine profit which overlooked the 
fact that Scripture is the record of a reve- 
lation of God to man. The remembrance of 
this will hallow our criticism as it will mod- 
erate our confidence that we can fathom all 
the depths of its meaning.—Prof. I. H. Ber- 


nard, Dublin University. 
—<— 


_ %@- It was the saying of Voltaire that 
Christianity would not survive the nine- 
teenth century. But what has the nineteenth 
century not done for Christianity? It has 
sent the gospel anew into all the world. It 
has gathered in the islands of the South and 
aken the mighty pagan faiths of India, 


« 


China and Japan! It hasstirred up its mis- 
sionaries from the tar West to preach the 
old faith in Egypt and in Palestine and 
where the disciples first received the Chris- 
tian name! It has devoted its noblest chil- 


dren to face death for Christ.in depths of - 


Africa which Voltaire never heard of and it 
has even employed the pressin Ferney that 
printed his own works—and it may be this 
very prophecy against the gospel—to publish 
in new tongues the true oracles of God.— Dr. 


Cairns. 
1a AS SAE REA 


_O, ifmen bestowed as much labor in 
the rooting out of vices and the planting 
of virtues as they do in the moving of 
questions, neither would so many evils be 
done nor so great scandal be given to the 
world.—Thomas « Kempis. 
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BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, tounded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 135 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loz: 'yraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open. day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions to sustain its 
work are solicited, and remittances may be sent to B. S. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Congrega- 
tional House. Contributions of second-hand cloehing; 
weekly papers and monthly magazines a!so solicited, 
and may be sent to the chapel, 175 Hanover Street. 

ev. ALEXANDER MOKENZ1#, D.D., President. 
GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 
BARNA 8. SNOW, Correspondmy Secretary. 
Congregational House. Boston. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BANKS—BURR—In South Glastonbury, Ct., Nov. 30, 
by Rev. Marcus tsurr, Jesse Lee Banks of Brooklyn, 
.Y., and Fanny Elizabeth Burr, daughter of the 
officiating clergyman. 
BARKER—GARRY—In Pomfret, Ct., Nov. 28, by Rev. 
Daniel Denison. George Barker and Emma Garry. 


Deaths. _ 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eiyht words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the votice.’ 


CHAPIN—In Norton. Nov. 13, Maria 
Samuel A. Chapin, aged 77 yrs. 

DRUMMOND-—In Bath, Me., Nov. 19, Captain Ezekiel 
B. Drummond, for many years a faithful member of 
the Winter Street Church, aged 71 yrs., 7 mos. 

RAY—In Franklin, Nov. 28, F. B. Ray, father of State 
Senator W. F. Ray, aged 69 yrs. 

SEA VER—In Langdon, N. H., Nov. 22, Harriet S. Seaver 
aged 88 yrs., 5 mos. 

SMITH—In Wakefield, N. H., Nov. 29, Frances Parsons, 
widow of the late Samuel H. Smith, aged 81 yrs., 3 
mos.,.21 dys. 


K., widow of 


FREDERICK ROBIE HAYES. 


Mr. Hayes died in Springfield. Mass., Nov. 5, aged forty- 
five years. He was the son of Deacon Erastus Hayes of 
the South Congregational Church. for maby years the 
able and faithful cashier of the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road. He was one of five children, four of them sons, of 
marked business ability and integrity, three of whom 
died early in the midst of their promise. This one came 
into the church at the age of seventeen, after a season 
of unusual religious interest in the community, in com- 
pany with about forty others, most of whom were young 
like himself, and proved a rare accession to the charac- 
ter and efficiency of the church. Mr. Hayes was con- 
nected with the United States Armory in Springfiel’ 
and in the accountant and paymaster’s department to 
which he belonged showed the ability and fidelity which 
characterized his father. He was known as a man of 
distinct religious convictions and habits and, though 
of rare modesty. his influence was felt to be in favor of 
everything good and Christian, while he particularly en- 
deared himself to those who knew him best. His was a 
life unsullied anda name to be cherished by his kindred 
and the community. He leaves a widow and a sister, 
the only surviving member of a valuable and interesting 
family, while his middle name suggests their early 
friendship with ex-Governor Robie of Maine, where 
the family originated. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wmsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents eorh. 


Information wanted regarding a good home school 
fora motherless girl about twelve years old. Eastern 
Massachusetts preferred. Pleasant surroundings and 
wise care are specially desired. ©. K. W., 11380 42th St., 


oeNy W.s Washington, D. C. 


The address of Réy. John Allender is 23 Lynwood 
Street, New Haven, Ct. 


TOPIOS AND READINGS. 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, 


Dec. 11-17. THE ASSURANOE OF FAITH. Eph. 2: 8-13; 
Heb. 6: 10-20; 1 John 4: 13-18, (See editorial article, page 
583. 

Y P. S.C. E. Dee. 18-24. What Has the Year Taught 
Us? 1 Sam. 7: 12; 1, Pet. 3: 10-18. (See editorial article, 
page 599.) 

DAILY BIBLE READINGS, Dee. 11-17. 


_S. Matt. 25. W. 1 Thess, 5. 
M, Matt. 13; 24-44. T, Titus 2. 
7. Matt. 24:34-41. FP. 2.Pet, 3. 
S. Jas. 3. 


TOPICS and READINGS from “The Congregation- 
alist” HANDBOOK FOR 1892; 100 copies $1.24, 
4 ; : 


>» CALENDAR, | 
National University Extension Conference, Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 29, 30. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated forn 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing sucl 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). , 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 12, 
104.M. Topic, The Sunday Evening Service. To be 
opened by Dr. Elijah Horr, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton 
and Rey. J. E. Tuttle. 

. THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A. M. 


CHURCHES wishing to secure supplies, candidates, 
evangelists or missionaries may apply to the Evangelistic 
Association of New England, J. E. Gray, Secretary, 7 
Tremont Place, Boston. Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur.G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. r 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY furnishes churches, 
Sunday schools and families with Bibles and Testa- 
ments in all styles and languages. Bibles 20 cents, 
Testaments 5 cents and upward—gratis to needy cases. 
Send for price list. E. Cutler, Agent, 12 Bosworth 
Street and 41 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY. ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. . Office hours, 9 to 5... An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, #20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 


Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office>in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
vleTy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D.. Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Seeretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William i. Hubbard 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, I]. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. Mr. George M. Herrick, 
Field Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in- 
Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton. Sec.; E. A. Studley. Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston: T. ¥. Gard- 
ner, W. See.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field See , office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy colleges, 
acadeinies and students for the ministry. Institutions 


recognized: Pacific University. Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 
Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL ,& PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 


The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. say edit D. D., Sécre- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field, Secretary; E. Law- 
rence Baruard, Treasurer, Congregational House, 
Boston. i 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCLATION, Bible: 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washiny- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, ¥. M. C, A. Building. ' Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 
City. 


P'AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St.. New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Saior’s Magazine, Seaman’s, Friend 
and Life Boat. we ; 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 

remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 

Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 

W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government /ood 
Report. : 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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A STORY OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


Many of our readers will remember the 
Pundita Ramabai, the Hindu lady who a few 
years ago visited this country and spoke to 
many audiences, her mission being to rouse 
interest in young Hindu widows with a view 
to giving them education and social freedom. 
She is now maintaining a school for this class 
at Poona, India, which is partially supported 
by an association whose headquarters are in 
Boston. 

Recently, both in England and in this coun- 
try, Dr. Pentecost has referred to her as acon- 
vert, through his preaching, from being a 
Vedantic Unitarian to the experience of an 
evangelical Christian. His statement has 
been disputed and Ramabai herself has writ- 
ten a letter toa friend saying that Dr. Pente- 
cost,-in claiming her as one of his converts, 
must have misunderstood ‘her letters to him. 
He has now printed her letter which best 
represents her own religious history. These 
matters have not before been referred to in 
our columns, but her letter is so interesting, 
as revealing the transition to simple trust 
in Christ Jesus of one trained to believe ina 
heathen religion, that we print it herewith, 
only noting that it seems to us fully to explain 
her own subsequent statements, and perhaps to 
account for Dr. Pentecost’s impressions of the 
influence of his preaching upon her mind. 


Poona, Sept. 11, 1891. 

My Dear Sir and Brother: I have for nearly 
three weeks attended the mission services in 
the camp and heard your sermons with inter- 
est and gladness. I am very sorry you are go- 
ing to leave us so very soon and itis not likely 
that we shall meet again, or at least very soon. 
I feel called to write these few lines, knowing 
that it will certainly rejoice your heart to 
know that you, or rather God through you, 
have done much good to me. I felt inclined 
to say it in the after meeting tonight, but 
my story would have been too long and so I 
thought it best to-write to you. I have been 
for years groping in darkness, seeking for 
peace and comfort, but did not find them in 
the religion of my ancestors. My beloved 
father and mother and sister all died honestly 
believing in that religion and IJ believe that 
God, who is love, willsave, or rather has saved, 
them, for they did not know any better. 

When I began to study the Bible my eyes 
were opened but partially. I accepted Christ 
as my Saviourin the general sense of the word. 
I was baptized, sincerely believing in Chris- 
tianity as the best religion. But I had many 
doubts, doubts that conld not be removed by 
all the theological books which I read during 
my residence in England and America. There 
is a dear old man in this city named Father 
Nehemiah Goray, perhaps you have met him. 
He has been the means of opening my eyes by 
showing the difference between Hindu reli- 
gion, Brahman religion and Christianity. I 
am very grateful to him for all the trouble he 
took to make me acquainted with the religion 
of Christ. Although I have been baptized, pro- 
fessing my faith in Christ, which I did sin- 
cerely so far as my understanding went, I still 
remained in darkness to a great extent. I 
never made secret of my doubts. I studied 
and studied the Bible and looked at it from a: 
philosopher’s point of view, as born Hindus 
who have studied the Vedanta are very apt 
to do. I was allthis time conscious that I was 
a great sinner and needed God’s mercy, but I 
did not believe in the doctrine of atonement. 
I simply believed that God would save me if I 
repented of my sins and it was to declare His 
readiness to forgive the sins of all those who 
sincerely repented that God sent Christ into 
this world. So here I was a professed Chris- 
tian, but not converted as I understand the 
word now. I had repented and was contin- 
ually asking God to forgive my sins, but the 
Hee burden remained on my heart just as it 

ad been there before I was baptized. I gave 
up reading theological works and betook my- 
self to the Bible. I was still going on with 
my old belief. 

Some time ago it pleased God to draw me 
nearer to Him by bringing some great afflic- 
tionupon me. In this I recognized the hand 
of the loving Father and began more and more 
to cast all my cares upon Him instead of trust- 
ing inmy strength and human friends. But 
the difficulties were staring me in the face, 
just as they did the lawyer whose story you 
told to us tonight. One very hot night, made 
hotter and more unbearable still by the strug- 

le that was going on within me, I ovened the 

sible and found the promise which I repeated 
the other day in the meeting, ‘‘ For a small 
moment have I forsaken thee; but with great 
mercies will I gather thee.’’ My soul began 
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to realize the utter helplessness and misery, 
the many failures of best intentions and reso- 
lutions. I fully understood that I could not 
help myself, so I set aside all my doubts and 
resolved to take the Lord at His word. I sur- 
rendered to Him, trusting that He will surely 
do what is right by me. Since then my great 
burden is taken away from my heart and al- 
most all my doubts have gone. Your sermons 
have helped me much in realizing the signifi- 
cance and necessity of atonement. I had read 
and heard almost the identical words many 
times before this but they had not made much 
impression on me, 

The old Vedanta philosophy had so occupied 
my mind that there was little room for any- 
thing else. According to it God is a Being 
that has neither sorrow nor joy; the pure es- 
sence of God cannot suffer, cannot feel, for 
man. I had already believed John 3: 16, but 
my difficulty was not removed. One night, as 
I was returning home after hearing your ser- 
mon, it suddenly dawned on me that our God 
is aGod of love. God islove itself. He is not 
the passive Being of the Vedanta who cannot 
feel for man. It is, therefore, most natural for 
God to sympathize with man and come to his 
help in his sore need. I feel very happy at 
this and thank God with all my heart that He 
sent Jesus Christ tosave me by taking my sins 
away ! 

I thank you for the good sermons. They 
have been a great help to me. How we shall 
miss you when you ge away. 

With kindest regards, believe me sincerely 
yours, RAMABAI. 


— 


Mere argument cannot bring men to Christ. 
By its very processes, dissecting the living 
body of spiritual truth, it deprives it of its 
power. It is the presentation of spiritual real- 
ity to the soul which moves it. The law of 
God burning on the conscience, God’s redeem- 
ing love in Christ, the heauty of Christ’s char- 
acter—these and the like realities constitute 
the power of the world unseen, which every 
human soul must feel, if clearly before the 
mental vision.—Prof. Samuel Harris. 


= 


O, ye miserable mystics! When will ye know 
that all God’s truths and all man’s blessings 
lie in the broad health, in the trodden ways, 
and in the laughing sunshine cf the universe ; 
and that all intellect, all genius, is merely the 
power of seeing wonders in common things.— 
Professor Ferrier. 
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The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 
BALTIMORE. WASHINGTON. NEW YORK. 
E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 

178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information, 

170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mass- 


Cc H U R Cc ie | Established 1827. 
ORCANS 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


Correspondence Invited. 
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Mr. Geo. W. Cook 
Of St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Like a Waterfall 


Great Suffering 


After the Crip 


Tremendous Roaring in the Head 
— Pain in the Stomach. 


“To C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 

“Two years ago I had a severe attack of the 
Grip, which left me in a terribly weak and de- 
bilitated condition. Last winter I had another 
attack and was again very badly off, my health 
nearly wrecked. My appetite was all gone, I 
had no strength, felt tired all the time, had 
disagreeable roaring noises in my head, like a 
waterfall. I also had severe headaches and 

Severe Sinking Pains 
in my stomach. I took medicines without ben- 
efit, until, having heard so much about Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, I concluded to try it, and the re- 
sult is agi gratifying. All the disagreable 
effects of the Grip are gone, I am free from 
pains and aches, and believe 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


is surely curing my catarrh. I recommend it 
to all.” GEO. W. Cook, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure Nausea, Sick Headache, 
Indigestion, Biliousness. Sold by all druggists. 


MERSO 


« ‘ 5 
FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- 
titul for vocal accompaninent, urably con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work-< 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 


than any other piano, Mopsrats Prices, Rga- 
SONABLE TERMS, 
BOSTON 
174. TREMONT St i ; 
NEW YORK 
92 FIFTH AVE. : 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
a 
Sold for cash and easy payments. 


New styles just introduced. 
Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


ais 


H Catalogue. 


H ed to constitute an Al instrument. 
to invest ina musical instrument, and whether you purchase of us or 


FREE! FREE! 


You cannot afford to buy any piano until you have examined our new 


Containing not. only illustrations and descriptions of our 
Pianos, but full information of their construction and all that is requir- 


Of immense value to any one about 


not it will be to your interest to send for our Catalogue, which is FREE 
"0 ALL. We ship on test trial, ask no cash in advance, and sell on in- 
stallment plan. 
Agents, sold direct from factory. 
$175.00 will obtain a Superb Upright Piano, 7 1-3 Octaves, 
Bass, full French Action, Capped Hammers and Ivory 
ranted for twenty years. 

4 We refer to four banks for our responsibility. 


“ BEETHOVEN C0., P. 0. Box 726,Washington, NJ. 


PIANO SHIPPED THE DAY ORDER IS RECEIVED. ~ No 
You save all middlemen’s profits. 
Overstrung 
Keys., _War- 


Shipped on test trial. Greatest bargain on — 


nae Te 


58 December 1892 
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HEREDITY. 


_ What this subject of heredity amounts to, 


whether in the past or the future, I do not 
know. Ihave not had opportunity enough 
of observing. No one that I know of has. 
Those who have had the most disagree in 
heir conclusions, or have come to none. I 
have known numerous instances of crimi- 
nality, running apparently in families for 
generatious, but there was always the des- 
perate environment as the unknown factor 
in the make-up. Whether that bore the 
greatest share of the blame, or whether the 
reformation of the criminal, to be affective, 
should have begun with his grandfather, I 
could not tell.’ Besides, there was always 
the chance that the great-grandfather, or 
some one still farther back, of whom all 
trace was lost, might have been a paragon 
of virtue, even if his descendant was a thief, 
and so there was no telling just where to 
begin. In general I am inclined t) think 
that the bugbear of heredity is not nearly 
as formidable as we have half taught our- 
selves to think. It is rather a question of 
getting hold of the child early enough before 
the evil influences surrounding him have got 
a firm grip on him.—Jacob A. Riis. 
<> 

Ever judge of men by their professions, for 
though the bright moment of promising is 
but a moment and cannot be prolonged, yet 
if sincere in its moment’s extravagant good- 
ness, why, trust it, I say, not by his per- 
formance, which is half the world’s work, 
interfere as the world needs must with its 
accidents and circumstances—the profession 
was purely the man’s own. I judge people 
by what they might be, not are nor will be. 
—Browning. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


We acknowledge gratefully these recent contribu- 
tions and would bespeak in behalf of many worthy 
missionaries in the field who receive their Congrega- 
tionalist through the generosity of givers to this 
fund further contributions that all now on our list 
may continue there: 


Mrs. W. V. Clement, Northampton.............. $2.00 
G. G. Swain, Marshalltown, Io......... 620... 2.00 
HM. Plumer, Rochester, N. Héi...........2..00, 2.00 
W.H. Matthews, Middlebury, Vt..........-..... 2.00 
Miss Annie Manning, Littleton Common....... 2.00 
S. P. Benjamin, Pittsfield............ & 2.00 
Miss Abby Yurner, Randolph.... -» 6.00 
Mrs. P. ©. Reed, Plymouth, N. H.............4.. 2.00 


CLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The post- 
age is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed. 


Harper’s Magazine 3.25 
Atlazitic Monthly 3.25 
Seribner’s Magaz 2.60 
Review of Reviews. 2.35 
Cosmopolitan Magaz 2.15 
American Agriculturist 1.15 
Harper’s Weekly 3.25) 
BAZad yc ccd cec secs cess cece ese eee cecescnctare 3.25 

Public Opinion. 2.50 
er’s Young People,. Pace 1.60) 

St. Nicholas............+- wes 260 
DNV MGSPACWIKE, . occ ccc niececcsiscccegerigecicedcnscievee sis 2.00 
Our Tittle Ones..... 0.6... c ce ecece den es eewcs +.» 1.30 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly to 
the various offices, and our responsibility in the matter 
then ceases. : 


ES 


A NEw STYLE PosTaL CARD has just been ordered 
by the Government—a kindof folder which may 
have the flap torn off and returned to the sender. 
Postal cards are steadily growing in favor and use. 
A single one has often accomplished results out of 
all proportion to its intrinsic worth. For example, 
a postal’sent to Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch 


Street, Philadelphia, will bring in return a compli- 
“mentary history of the discovery of their famous 
‘Compound Oxygen, its mode of action and numer- 


ous testimonials from those who, by means of this 
wonderful agent, have been cured of consumption, 
eatarrh, dyspepsia, asthma, nervous prostration, 
rheumatism and a long list of thé most serious 


aghronic diseases that mortal flesh is heir to. It’sa 


fy that taxes credulity, but it is as strictly true 


as’any history that ever went into a bookcase and, 


withal, much easier proved than many such, for the 
reason that the writers are living and get-at-able 
people, whose grateful motive is to point out to 
others the way of their own relief. If you need bet- 
ter health or greater strength start out a postal card 
as above. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Francisco, 


New York and Toronto, Ont. 


Jordan, Marsh 


cK Co. 
LADIES’ GARMENTS. 


PERFECT FITTING 


TAILOR-MADE COAT 


(Same as Cut), 


$12.50. 
TEA GOWNS. 


Indigo Blue Gown. 
QX¢ Indigo Blue Tea Gowns, 
e 


loose front and _ princess 
Extra Value. 
a 


back, for 98 cents. 


Stylish House Gown. 


$1.75 


Extra Value. 


Stylish House Gown of xx 
swansdown, flannel yoke and 
full watteau, for $1.75. 


Please cut this out and mention the Congregationalist 
when you write or call. 


JORDAN, MARSH & COMPANY. 


IN 
Variable 


+ Days 
Route 


FROM CHICAGO. 

Tourist tickets All meals served 
oe in Dining Cars. 
ete Wee dilow Palace Drawing=- 
heer betes, |Room Sleeping Cars 
accorded, can | and Tourist Sleepers 
Fe hon une are run through to 

San Francisco 

without change, 
leaving Chicago 
daily via the 


( ||FORNA 


on application 
to any Ticket 
Agent, or to 


W. A.Thrall, 
Gen’! Pass. and 


Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


¢ 
North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAY. 


Hotel “South Shore” 


For the accommodation of Christian People at the 
WORLD’S FAIR. 

Located on the shore of Lake Michigan, within seven 
plocks of the Exposition. Convenient to all lines of 
transit. Appointments a Rates Reasonable. Re- 
duced Rates to members of the Columbian Visitors’ Asso- 
ciation, Send for full information to 
COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Bort Building, Chicago. 


ILE, HOLY LAND, °’ROUND THE 

WORLD. Excursion leaves Oct. 26,’ Rounw ibe 
World; Nov. 29, Jan. 3, Feb. 4, for Nile and Palestine. 
Send for “ Tourist Gazette.” Oceantickets. H.GAZE& 
SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y., or 201 Washington Street. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open tire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites | 
of rooms with baths. inter Sports. Massage, Blectri- 
city, all baths and all remedial agents. New Turkish 
and Russian baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


if Lag @ for Home er rubic Use. Lhe Kons + 
AND in the world. Send fer Catalogue. 
MARCY SOIOPTIOON CO. 1008 Walaut St. Phila. Pr 


CRIBBLING PAPE 


Literary Men and others. About 5x8 inches in 

size. ‘or use with a pencil. Price 10 cents per 

pound. Also, memorandum blocks, smaller in 
size, at ‘the same price per pound. On receipt of 
price will be sent my express, as merchandise post- 
age is too high. HOMAS TODD, Beacon Press, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


For School chi’- 
dren, Business and 


° 


Winter - Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey, 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine, salt, iron, sulphur. 
electro-thermal and all hydropathic baths; electricity in all its forms; massage 
Open fireplaces, sun parlor, electric bells, electric lights in all public rooms, Alder: 
ney milk and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or‘without treatment. 


Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 
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NOT SOCIALISM BUT CO-OPERATION. 


Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States com- 
missioner of labor, in a paper on The Influence 
of the Factory System n Intellectual Devel- 
opment, says: 


Do not, I beg you, make the mistake of 
assigning the cause of strikes and controver- 
sies to retrogression, or to supposed increas- 
ing antagonism, or to any socialistic desire 
to destroy or in any way abridge the grand 
results of the past developments. On the 
other hand, think for a moment that the man 
who works for wages has been taught to 
realize the conditions of a higher civilization; 
has been taught.to appreciate, understand 
and desire still greater mental, moral and 
social progress. He has been taught to en- 
joy art and music and literature, to under- 
stand that he is one of the sovereigns of the 
land, that he is a political and amoral factor; 
and, with all this, he finds he still keeps the 
position of a wage receiver in enterprises in 
which his skill, as well as his hand, is a 
necessity. The honest and the intelligent 
workman, so far as he is engaged in the 
controversies of the day, is the conservator 
of all the required forces of industry, but he 
seeks in this conservation to become more 
closely allied to the factor of capital, which 
without him is dead material, He begins 
to see that, while he has outgrown the 
purely physiological. relation which labor 
bears to production,—that is, the position 
of the animal—he furnishes the developed 
mental qualities of the man; and, seeing this, 
he sees that he vitalizes the material side of 
production, which is capital. He therefore 
asks that he may become more closely 
associated with capital in the great produc- 
tive enterprise of the day. How a new sys- 
tem shall be established, with perfect justice 
to capital and to labor, recognizing the 
moral forces at work contemporaneously 
with the industrial, is the problem of the age. 
1 feel so sure that this problem will be solved 
on the broadest business basis, through 
the practical application of the moral princi- 
ples of co-operative work, that I have little 
anxiety for the industrial future of the 
country. 


—>— 


WHY ARE WORKING MEN ALIENATED 
FROM THE CHURCH? 


Whatever immediate causes may be work- 
ing toward an alienation of working men 
from the church, all these causes resolve 
themselves into the one standing cause of 
the partial failure of Christianity, that the 
profession of the religion of Christ ‘is so 
enormously in excess of its practice. If 
working men, or any other class in society, 
found ‘themselves in their ordinary life in 
contact with persons actually governed by 
the spirit of Christ, there would be no word 
of alienation from the church. Accordingly, 
all remedies which fall short of an honest 
acceptance by Christians of Christ’s princi- 
ples of life must be ineffective.—Prof. 
Marcus Dods. 


making this Christmas. , 
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For every new generation the Word of God 
has new revelations and adaptations. The 
seed -in the new soil and new circum- 
stances reveal new aspects of truth. The 
Word of God, like the great word of nature, 
which is the illustration of it, holds in re- 
serve for every succeeding age some new 
perception, some new disclosure of the divine 
order and economy, revealing to no man, 
however studious and zealous, more than a 
part, and ever opening new vistas to reverent 
love and intelligence.— Hugh Macmillan. 

— 

Thanksgiving is good but thanks-living is 

better.—Henry. 


DO YOU! 2" oR 
CORRESPOND? 


The Whiting Paper Com- 
pany are the largest manu- 
facturers of fine corre- 
spondence papers in the 
world, Have you ever tried 
\ any of eee pres) Their 
4 Standard Linen’ is the 
| finest manufactured for po- 
lite correspondence an 
made in smooth and rough 
surfaces. All dealers in 
paper can supply you, or 
we will tell you where to 
get it. 


Whiting Paper Company, 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 
150 


148. and 152 Duame Strect. 


Kansas City Omaha 


Suppose you mix a little 


common sense with sentiment in gift- 


For instance in 


buying a watch, get a Fahys 14 Karat 
Gold Filled Case. 


An *expert 


| cannot tell it from*solid 14 karat gold. It’s 


more durable and costs much less, yes, 


| very much less, and the 
| maker guarantees it. Your 
i 

jeweller will tell you that 


what we've ‘said: is. so. 


Fahys 


New Holiday Books. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, 
Publishers, BOSTON. 


Thanatopsis and A Forest Hymn. 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. With an introduc- 
tion by Rev. John W. Chadwick. Illustrated by 13 
hotogravures from nature and original drawings. 
rinted in red and black and daintily bound in vel- 
lum cloth, gilt top, | vol., square 12mo, $2.00. 


The Song of the Brook. 


NEW EDITION. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. Fifteen original. and beanti 
ful photogravure illustrations after original drawings. 
by William J. Mozart. The title-page and text of the ~ 
poem is printed in red and black, and each stanza is, S 
illustrated. lyol., square 12mo, vellum eloth, $2.00) —— 


The Eneid of Virgil. 


NEW EDITION. 


Translated into English by JoHN D. LONG, who has 
brought to his work a fund of poetic. sympathies, a 
style vigorous and pure, and eg bat! in keeping 
with the terse power and virility of the great Roman 
poet. With 13 photogravure illustrations. Bonnd 
in white or gray vellum cloth, gilt top, uncut, £2.50. 


Childe Harold. 


NEWSTEAD EDITION. ~ 


By LORD ByRON. A superb edition of this unrivaled 
poem. Profusely illustrated with wood cuts and 30 
photogravures, illustrating the scenery, art and archi- 
tecture mentioned in the poem. 2 vols., 8vo, white 
vellum cloth, gold and silver decoration, gilt tops, $5.00. 


Old Friends with New Faces. 


A beautiful set of photogravures from original studies 
of children, illustrating Mother Goose Shoat: B 
Mrs. N. GRAY BARTLETT. Bound in cloth, with 
silver stathp and faney paper side, quarto, 10 x 113. $2.00. 


Dreamthorp. 


A book of essays written in the country. By ALEX- 
ANDER SMITH. Ulustrated with 10 photogravures, 
ane daintily bound in faney cloth, 1 vol., square 16mo 
$1.25. : 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt of 


price by the publishers. 


Ministers and Sunday School Workers. 
GOSPEL FROM TWO TESTAMENTS, 


A volume of 52 Expository Sermons. on International 
S. S: Lessons for 1893. By numerous Re a Edited 
by President E. B. Andrews of Brown University, 450 
pares Finely printed and bound. An appropriate 
1oliday gift.. Sent prepaid_on receipt of #1.25. Liberal 
discount to the trade and toclubs of 15 orover. Order ot 


E. A. JOHNSON & CO., Providence, R. 1. 


Watch out to see what trade or profession your so= 
is melined to. He will succeed best in that he likes 
best. If he wants a scroll saw it indicates that he is of 
a mechysnical turn of mind and can learn to use it to 
advantage. While sawing is a better exercise than any 
kind of play, it contents the boys to stay at home, 
cultivates their tastes, and makes their hands skillful 
for any artistic or mechanical employment ich they 
may wish to follow in after years. e have the names 
of many thousands who have turned, these saws. to 
great profit duting the past fifteen years. Give an in- 
genious boy the tools and he will see to-all the rest. We 
sell the best foot-power saw (called the No. 1 Rogers) 


with Drilling attachment, Blower, Tools and Designs 
for #3.50.. The Goodell Lathe, as Seen in!the ee sue: 


1 Saw Attachment and allnecessar 
tools and designs. We are now the nendgeerter for alk 
things in the seroll-sawing line, ineluding Foot an@ 
Hand Machines, Star Saw Blades, Designs of every 
kind, Wood, Clock Moyement, ete, Send money for 
what you want, or buy trom hardware dealers, 
Circulars with full particulars sent to.any address 
receipt of a two-cent postage stamp. a 


MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY, 
93 Reade Street, New York. _ 


costs $12. with Sero 


om 
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What, then, is the use of history, and what 
are its lessons?” First, it is a voice forever 
sounding across the centuries the laws of right 
and wrong. Opinions alter, manners change, 
creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is writ- 
ten on the tablets of eternity. For every false 
word or unrighteous deéd, for cruelty and op- 
pression, for lust or vanity, the price has to be 
paid at last; not always by the chief offenders, 
but paid bysomeone. Justice and truth alone 
endure and live.—James Anthony Froude. 

7 —_ 

Outside of law equally applied to all con- 
ditions there is no hope for anybody in this 
republic or elsewhere. But law cannot be en- 
forced, the judges cannot judge, the juries will 


not hold even scales if the moral sense of the 
nation is warped or confused as to private re- 
lations or public obligations by the literature 
which is the food of the mind as grain is of 
the body.—Charles Dudley Warner. 
pea seville se aes La 

Notthe gift but the giver is the true answer 
to prayer; not to get God’s benefactions but 
to get God is the.soul’s true answer.— Phillips 
Brooks. 


—— 

Whatever charge of folly may justly attach 
to the saying, ‘‘ There is no God,” the folly 
is prouder, deeper and less pardonable in say- 
ing,, ‘‘ There is no God but for me.’’—John 
Ruskin. 


Money for Sale! 


The World’s Fair Directors 


Have 5,000,000 Souvenir Half Dollar Coins in their treasury, the gift of 
the American people by Act of Congress. The patriotic and historic features 
' of these Coins and th r limited number, compared with the millions 
who want them—our population is 66,000,000—have combined to ‘create 


So great a demand for these World’s Fair Souvenir Coins that they are’ 


already quoted at large premiums. Liberal offers from speculators, who 
wish to absorb them and reap enormous profits, have been rejected for the 
reason that 


This is the People’s Fair=- 
We Are the People’s Servants-- 


and a divided sense of duty confronts us— 


We need,.$5,000,000 to fully carry out our announced 
_ plans, and ia 


We have decided to deal direct with the people--- 


To whom we are directly responsible---among 
whom an equitable distribution of these National 
heirlooms should be made. 


The Worlds Fair Offer to the American People: 


_  That-none of our plans for the people’s profit be curtailed we must 
realize from the sale of 5,000,000 Souvenir World’s Fair Fifty-cent Silver 
Coins the sum of $5,000,000. This means $1.00 for each Coin, a much 
smaller sum than the people would have to pay for them if purchased 
_ throuvh: an. indirect medium. | Every patriotic man, woman and child 
should endeavor to own and cherish one of these Coins, as they will be 
valuable in fnture years-—a cherished object of family pride. 

Remember that only 5,000,000 Coins must be divided among 


nigh iar ee These ay: es ; 

| at ig na t - z 

a. eS be one A : Wor Id Ss F das 
Souvenir Coin 

for a Dollar. 


the people to keep the price at a Dollar 
for each Coin, as ihis will make us realize 
$5,000,000—the sum needed to open the 
Fair’s gates on the people’s’ broad plan. 


‘Go to your nearest Bank and. subscribe for as many coins 
Hl ow to Get as ee for your family and friends. These Sub- 
The Coins Agents of the World’s Columbian Exposition will give 
ou their receipt for your money, as delivery of these coins will not 
gin before December. There is no expense to you attending the distri- 
bution of the Souvenir Coins, as we send them to your local bank. If for 
any reason it is inconvenient for you to subscribe send Postoffice or Express 
- Money Order or Registered Letter for as many coins as you wish with 
instructions how to send them to you, to 


_ TREASURER WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
s CHICAGO, ILLS. | 


Orders will be Filled in the Order in which they are Received. 


Ch Cid pee & = o 
Radi LP eth aes 


SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 
& CO. 


“WRAPPER DEP? 
Blanket Wrappers, 


$5.00 10 $8.50 EACH. 


Eider Down Wrappers, 
$5.50 AND $6.50. 


FURS. 


A full line of Mon- 
key, Martin, Mink, 
French Seal and other 
capes at greatly re- 
duced prices. We have 
a superb stock of fine 
muffs in all styles of 
fur. | 


BOWS CLOTH, 


Note the following prices 
which take effect tomorrow 
in this department: 


Boys’ Cape Overcoats - $4.50 to $8.50 
Boys’ Hood Overcoats - $7.50 to $8.50 
Boys’ Reefer Suits - $4.50, $5 and $6. 


‘| Boys’ Combination Suits (5 Pieces), $9.50 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & 60 


WINTER STREET, 


‘Boston, Mass. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The death of Jay Gould removes from the 
stock market, from the money market, from 
the world of railway management one who, 
all his life long, has been a most disturbing 
factor. Primarily a speculator, and always 
one to some extent and in varying ways, he 
has manipulated the money market to the fre- 
quent, severe derangement of legitimate busi- 
ness, and he has prostituted his magnificent 
abilities as an organizer and manager to ac- 
complish his piratical purposes in Wall Street. 
In Erie,in Union Pacific, in Wabash, in his 
gold corner and collapse his abilities were 
never used in a way to make riches for himself 
by making riches for all his followers. But 
destruction and ruin followed in his tracks to 
all but himself. His method of gaining a foot- 
hold in the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
was to construct a rival line and force the 
larger concern to take him in to avert greater 
loss. 

In his operations, however, Gould was in 
fact only taking advantage of bad laws loosely 
administered and profiting by his unusual 
foresight. Society must stand its share of the 
blame for such transactions as occurred in 
‘‘ Brie ’’ stock, in part for the “ Black Friday,” 
in part for the bubbles in Union Pacific and 
Wabash. And in the persistent bankruptcy 
which has overtaken a very large percentage 
of all American railways may be found a par- 
tial cause for the prompter collapse of some 
Gould’s greatest corporations. Poor engineer 
ing, high cost of materials of construction, 


high interest charges, inexperienced manage- 


maent have brought hundreds of railroad cor- 
porations to ruin. These causes had an in- 
evitable result when linked with excessive 
competition and Gould was among |the first 
to perceive the irresistible tendency. 

In his later years Jay Gould has not been a 
pronounced or extensive speculator. He has 
for six years past devoted himself to a few 
corporations, any one of which would have 
exhausted the abilities of most other men. 
He has held a large interest in Western Union 
and there can be no criticism passed upon his 
financial direction of that corporation. He 
has owned since 1887 nearly one-third of the 
stock of the Manhattan Elevated property of 
New York City, and here again he has pur- 
sued an ultra-conservative financial policy. 
He built the Missouri Pacific system, which, 
with its allies in the Southwest, embraces 
nearly 9,000 miles of railroad property. He is 
supposed to have held at his death some $10,- 


000,000 stock and $30,000,000 bonds of this sys- 


tem, although there is some doubt about that. 
Neither his utteranves nor his methods have 
indicated that degree of confidence in Western 
railroad property which would be indicated 
by the enormous holdings named. He has 
maintained an extensive influence in the Wa- 
bash Railway, while within two years he has 
added to his other burdens the executive re- 
sponsibility for more than 8,000 miles of rail- 
road in the Union Pacific system. 

Since the panics of 1884 and 1885 Mr. Gould 
has been thought to have little direct specu- 
lative interest in Wall Street. Probably he 
had become so heavily interested as an in- 
vestor that his great faculties were neces- 
sarily employed to build up and maintain 

_ values. But, if such was the case, so great 
was the respect and fear for his power that no 
name has been used so effectively as his to 
conjure with in Wall Street. And, again, even 
out of Wall Street, his inherent tendency to 
disturb and upset the calculations of others 
could not fail to assert itself, as, for in- 
stance, when, in the autumn of 1891, in the 
beginning of what most people held to be a 
“bull market,’’ his Missouri Pacific Company 
suspended payment of even the moderate rate 
of dividend it was then paying, and just before 
such able managements as those of the Rock 
Island, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the 
St. Paul were about to increase their dividend 
payments. 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE IT? 


Oo 
rf 
100 You can surely dosoinONE YEAR in the 
Onew manufacturing district of St. Paul. 
A CREAT CHANCE for investors, large or small. 
("For maps and full particulars, address, 
WM.C. BENNETT, 510 Chamber of Commerce, St. Paul, Minn, 


‘ 
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Some Careless 
People 


have made poor invest- 
ments in the West. So 
have others in the East. 
There are good and poor 
in both regions. Our 
book contains some infor- 
mation which may help 
you. It is free. 


The Provident 
rust (o;3 2 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


‘DON’T READ THIS 


Unless you are able to pay sixty per cent. 
of Old-Line Rates for Reliable Life Insur- 
ance, for if you read it you will want a 
Policy in the 


PROTECT THEFAMILY: 


Benes ASSOC! 


The Largest and Strongest Natural-Pre- 
mium Insurance Company in 
New Engand. 


30,000 MEMBERS. 

$100,000,000 INSURANCE in Force, 
$900,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
$6,000,000 Paidin DEATH LOSSES. 


Its New Life Policy has no Superior. 
Its Term Policies are very desirable, 
especially for Business Partners. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
Splendid Openings for First-Class Agents. 


GEO. A; LITCHFIELD, President. 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
53 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The Security Corporation 


1ST CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
6% GOLD BONDS. 


INTEREST PAYABLE MAY 1 AND 
; NOVEMBER 1, DUE 1911. 
Coupon Bonds of $1,000 each, with privileges of 

Registration at the office of the Trustee, 

THE MANHATTAN TRUST CO. OF N.Y. 
Principal, Interest and Sinking Fund, Payable in 
Gold. 

LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


The properties of. the Security Corporation are leased 
for the term of twenty years, to 
THE co. 


NATIONAL CORDAGE 


for a sum sufficient to pay the interest on the entire 
issue of bonds and a yearly sinking fund, payable in 
semi-annual installments, to provide funds adequate 
to entirely extinguish this issue at maturity. Bonds 
purchased for the sinking fund are canceled. 


WE OFFER A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 
THESE BONDS FOR SALE AT A 
PRICE WHICH WILL NET IN- 

VESTOR 6 1-4 PER CENT. 


B. L. Smyth & Co., 


42 EXCHANCE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


TACOMA’ <-. SOUND LOTS ONLY $50 TO $200 
METROPOLIS, Yonthly Payments, $5 to $15, 
PAYS MUCH BETTER TITAN SAVINGS BA Ss. 
Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH. 
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EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Paid up (in Cash).......--.--++++++ $2,100,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.........--- 1,017,653.25— 
ASSOLE «(0 <jciws's os nadine of0 0 van eijuinns > wey Semmnee 17,131,407.06 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3] to 6 per cent. 


Five Per Cent. SC oO L D Debentures. 


Valuable Book about Investments sent on 
Application. 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON, 


AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN. 


BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St.. 
PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., 


Mass, Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Gent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


Authorized Capital - - *- - - = 2,000,000 
Capital paid in - -- - - 7 "77> 1,300,000 
Surplus ----* cs 2 2-5 100,000 


ORGANIZED LN 1886. 
Paid Dividends of 57,per annum for 4} years. 


Paid Dividends of 77, per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 67, p. a. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information, 


fe 4 EG 0 THE BEST FIELD Fu- : 


In the United States. 

Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
United States in proportion to its size. Wholesale trade 
1891, $138,127,000; Banking Capital, $15,846,363.00, Buildings 
now under construction, $3,864,000.00. We have a plan 
for the employment of éapital in best investments in 
Oregon, in large and sma}l amounts, cash or monthly in- 
stallments of 625 and upwards, absolutely safe and 

markably profitable. Send for full information and 
Bankers" references. Euzene D. White & Co.. Portland, Or. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Resi- 
dence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 
references. 


F. J. 
310 East 92d Street, - - 


UNDOUBTED SECURITY! 
SATISFACTORY REFERENCES 

O The rapid growth of Tacoma makes 

great demand for money for developments. 
Borrowers can better afford to pay 10 per cent. than 
Eastern ones 5 per cent. Write us for interestin. 
jllustrated documents, no matter whether you_wis 
to invest or not. A. A. Knight, Tacoma, Wash. 


(0) NET to Investors on First 
Mortgage Improved Property 


RODGERS & CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


(0) Loans. Titles guaranteed. Personal at- 
tention given to every detail. Best ref- 
erences. Sendfor sample notes and mortgage 
used Joseph P. Bache, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Hl 0 i 3 186 Tremont Street, 
Boston. — 
S AVINGS OPEN DAILY 
BANK from 9 A. M. till 2 P.M. And 
on Saturdays for Deposits 
till 8 P. M. 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Seventy-Kightt Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


Reserve Premium Fund .,.......-+0seeeseeeeees 4,172,337.00 

Reserve for Unpaid Losse Taxes — 745,973.56 

Net Surplus..i..scc.ecees dvage domesamere 1237,920.96 

CASH ASSETS...........-.055. 89,156,231.52 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

Cashin Banks tuo05 so. doc leies sce socom nb emt $300,512.51 

Real state: sasciss os ven nciessae see ee 1,557,303.27 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
Estate......... : PEGE Hee i oe 695,150.00 


, 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,678,875.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
(market-valu@) 5. ..cccd sauce see eenetane 3,309,915.00 
State and City Bonds (market value) 887,097. 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand........ 
Premiums uncollected and in hands 


Pe eee Ce Tr ye 538,232.58 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 39,445.29 
TOTAL. tiie... oneness $9,156,231.52 


SS ee 
E, G. SNOW. JE, * } Vice-Presidents. 
T. B. GREENE, ” } Secretanies. va 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
New York, July 12, 1892, % ; 
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$1000. | 


WILL PURCHASE 


An Annuity tor Life 


Gy Females. 
Age 50 of . $76.47 $69.57 
Age 60 of . 97.24. 88.03 
Age 70 of . 134.3 1 122.48 
Age 80 of . 183.95 168.80 


In the LARGEST MONEYED INSTITU- 
TION IN THE WORLD. No risk, no trouble, 
no taxes and perfect security. 

Specially adapted to those in advanced life, 
who, having no dependent relatives, wish to 
increase their incomes. 

For rates at other ages, and for information 
as to any form of life insurance, or joint or 
survivorship annuities, apply to 


(. A. HOPKINS, Gen. Agent, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
95 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
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“SAFEST or av. INVESTMENTS 


Secured by taz 

CITY ano jien on all 
property withiz 

their limits. 


COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


‘N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS 
s 70 State Street, Boston. } 
AEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Don’t 
Crowd. 


Christmas shopping into 

the last few days—it’s poor 

- policy: especially in regard 
to FURS. 

We invite immediate im- 
spection of our EXQUISITE 
and EXTENSIVE lime of 
SEAL and other HIGH 
GRADE FURS. 


Jackson & Co., 
126 Tremont St.. Boston. 


—_—— = 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 


Bstablished, 1855. _ 
3 EAST 147TH STREET, N.-Y. 


AGENCIES, 
7Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100- 


Tit FISK TEACHERS’ 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK 


THE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 
Riverside Drive. 85th and 86th Sts.. New York. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 


“IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


INTERCESSION BORN OF EXPERI- 
9 ies ENCE. : 


Why, for one thing, why do you think was 
our Lord able to speak with such extraor- 
dinary point, impressiveness and assurance 
about prayer, about the absolute necessity 
and certainty of secret, importunate, perse- 
vering prayer having, sooner or later, in one 
shape or other, and in the best possible 
shape, its answer? Why but because of His 
own experience. Why but because His own 
closet, hilltop, all night, and up before 
the day prayers had all been at last heard 
and better heard than He had been able to 
ask. We can quite well read between the 
lines in all our Lord’s parables and in all 
the passages of His sermons about prayer. 
The unmistakable traces of otherwise untold 
enterprises and successes, agonies and vic- 
tories of prayer are to be seen in every such 
sermon of His. And so, in like manner, in 
all that He says to His disciples about the 
sweetness of submission, resignation and 
self-denial, as also about the nourishment 
for His soul that He got out of every hard 
act of obedience and soon. There is run- 
ning through all our Lord’s doctrinal and 
homiletical teaching that note of reality and 
of certitude that can only come to any teach- 
ing out of the long and deep,and intense ex- 
perience of the teacher. And as the Master 
was so are all His ministers.—Rev. Alexan- 
der Whyte, D. D. 

<> 


There is a true church wherever one hand 
meets another helpfully, and that is the only 
holy or mother church which ever was or ever 
shall be.—Ruskin. 


ARM FACTS, 


=( we r == = 

We wish to say a word on. the subject of 
open fires, and we already hear the inevitable 
rejoinder, ‘‘ Open jire!”’ 

With every open fireplace there comes the 
question of a wood mantel. Now, not one 
person in ten realizes that we are doing the 
Wood Mantel business on a scale which gives 
the intending buyer five times as many pat- 
terns from which to make his selection and 


[twice as much for his money as any other 


house. 

But this is the fact. Four large warerooms 
are entirely devoted to the exhibition of new 
Mantel styles. We show, also, a full line of 
Overmantels and Chimney-pieces. 

In Oak, Whitewood, Ash, Cherry, Mahogany 
and Walnut, we carry an immense assortment 
of styles in stock for immediate delivery. 
Private patterns designed to order. Hsti- 
mates on request. 


Paine’s Furniture C0, 


48 CANAL ST.) "8'sisine’Depot.” 


M. R. Warren's 
CHRISTMAS 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


EXCELSIOR DIARIES. 


Christmas Cards, 

Booklets and Quotation Calendars, 

Silver Frame and Clock Calendars, 

Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, with and 
without Silver Trimmings, 

Gents’ Fine Pocket Books and Letter Cases, 

Ladies’ Shopping Bags, : 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Traveling Cases, 

Toilet Sets, Shaving Sets, Manicure Sets, 

Opera Glasses, Opera Glass Bags, 

Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 

Gold Pens, Silver and Pearl Penholders, 

Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 

Waterman’s ‘‘Ideal,’? Wirt and Swar 
Fountain Pens, f 

Cross Stylographic Pens, Pen Wipers, 

Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cutters, 

Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 

Oak and Black Walnut Library Inkstands, 

Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, 

Silver Stamp Boxes and Pen Cleaners, 

Photograph Albums, Serap Books, 

Photograph Cases and Screens, 

Mark Twain’s Scrap Books, 

Hand and Desk Blotters, 

Ivory and Wood Checkers, 

Backgammon Boards, Dominoes. 


PINE STATIONERY. 


336 Washington Street, 


SECOND STORE ABOVE TRANSCRIPT OFFICE. 


SOMETHING 


ARTISTIC. 


A pretty Art-Photograph mounted as a glass 
panel, or on a card tied with a fancy ribbons, : 
makes a very acceptable 


CHRISTMAS SOUVENIR. 


We publish 15,000 subjects in unmounted 
and mounted photographs. 

Albums, Framed Pictures and Art Novelties 
in great variety. Mounting and Framing te 
Order. 


ms 


1893 Supplement now ready. 


Soule Photograph Co., 


One Flight. 338 Washington Street. 
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PREGNANT QUESTIONS. 


—— Why should there be three Presbyterian 
churches in Scotland with the same creed, 
confessions of faithand ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion? Why half a dozen Methodist bodies in 
England of: whom substantially the same 
thing may be said? Willit always “ pass the 
wit of man ”’ for Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists to be in one body without the sacrifice 
of conviction on either side? Surely, no!—Dr. 
Alex. Maclaren. 


—— Is there any tendency on the part of the 
emancipated pew to bring into subjection the 
modern pulpit? For reasons that may not be 
altogether unaccountable, not a few clergy- 
meu have practically retired from the leader- 
ship of their people. Perhaps they have not 
aptitude for leadership, but most likely their 
avoidance of its responsibilities springs rather 
from a desire to avoid possible collision with 
prominent brethren. Dr. Eaton, secretary of 
our State convention, assures me that, during 
the last year, thi1ty pastors have applied to 
him to enter into evangelistic work.— Rev. Dr. 
George CO. Lorime”. 


—— When will some rich Christian pbilan- 
thropist see that our country needs, more than 
additional colleges, a syndicate of newspapers 
with a million or more endowment, that shall 
be located twenty-four hours or so apart across 
the land—papers which will not give more 
space to a prize fight than to the American 
Board or more room to a divorce case than to 
university extension—a newspaper that will 
not bring charges of adultery against a woman 
who is on trial for murder to prejudice her 
case and interfere with the course of justice 
and then expect to escape from the wrath of 
the public by apologizing after pocketing the 
gains of its infamy ?—Christian Statesman. 


—— Is it true that our colleges lack the sense 
of proportion and hence allow too much stress 
to be laid on football? Is the interest which 
the average college boy takes in his studies 
largely perfunctory, while the interest which 
he feels in football is genuine and absorbing ? 
Is there any day during the entire college 
year when the languages, dead or living, or art 
or science or literature receives the distin- 
guished consideration which is awarded to 
football in New York on Thanksgiving Day or 
at Springfield a few days. earlier every year? 
We submit these questions for the decision of 
the debating societies of the country which 
are now organizing for the winter.— New York 
Tribune. 

— Girls, 50,000 strong, in this land hola col- 
lege degrees. Am I wrong in thinking that 
fact has a little something to do with that 
other fact that today accomplished and edu- 
cated young college men and women are go- 

’ ing down into the dark places and laying their 
fresh, pure, sweet and brave young lives side 
by side with the lives of those who only can 
be saved by a pure and strong personality ? 
Am I wrong in thinking that the fact that now 
thousands of young college men and women 
are learning something of. these new sciences 
of our times, are in the chemical laboratories 
and biological laboratories with their micro- 
scopes, are studying with their hearts on fire 
something of the laws of life—am I wrong in 
thinking that will have something to do with 
putting down tenement houses where chil- 
dren’s lives are being burned and stamped 
eut? Am I wrong in thinking that scientific 
e(lucation will make better bread for our chil- 
dren and make less frequent the eall of hus- 
hand and father at the grog shop, when he 
goes out to work for his family without proper 
food 2?—Alice Freeman Palme. 


THE CAUSE OF KHEUMATISM.—An acid which ex- 
ists in sour milk and cider, called lactic acid, is 
believed by physicians to be the cause of rheuma- 
' tism. Accumulating in the blood it attacks the 
fibrous tissues in the joints and causes agonizing 
pains. What is needed is a remedy to neutralize 
the acid and to so invigorate the kidneys and liver 
that all waste will be carried off. Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla is heartily recommended by many whom it has 
cured of rheumatism. It pussesses just the desired 
qualities and so thoroughly purifies the blood as to | 


prevent occurrence of rheumatic attacks. We sug- | 
gest a trial of Hood’s Sarsaparilla by all who suffer 


from rheumatism, | 


A HELPFUL WoRD.—It is the laudable ambition of 
every one to make their money go as ‘ar a3 they can 
in any purchase. To this end we remind our readers 
not to overlook the few words which appear in 
another column over the signature of Paine’s Furni- 
ture Company, 48 Canal Street. If you want to get 
the finest wood mantel that money can purchase it 
will certainly pay you to visit Paine’s this month. 


THE testimonials published on behalf of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla are as reliable and as worthy your con- 
fidence as if they came frum your best and most trusted 
neighbor. They state only the simple facts in regard to 
what Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done, always within 
truth and reason. 


Constipation and all troubles with the digestive organs | 
and the liver are cured by Hoop’s PILLS. Unequaled 
as a dinner pill. 

WHAT shall I get for mother’s Christmas present, is 
one of the all-absorbing questions in many homes at 
this season of the year. What does she need most? 
What will please her best? We heard one little miss 
tell her papa the other day to send for one of the Chau- 
tauqua d Agee for mamma’s Christmas present; she had 
heard her say just a few days since that she wanted one 
so much, it was just what she needed to keep her letters 
in; then the shelves would hold so many nice books. 
The Chautauqua desk is not only useful, it is beautiful 
and will adorn any home. The Larkin Soap Manufac- 
turing Co. have made some astonishing offers to our 
readers in the past two years, but’ none have quite 
equaled what they offer nowy (Read advertisement on 
last page.) You can have your choice of a Chautauqua, 


desk, Chautauqua brass piano lamp or a Pittsburgh 
onyx banquet lamp, Either of these articles will make 
a very handsome and acceptable Christmas present to 
mother or wife and add much to the home. 


Relieves all forms of 
Dyspepsia. Prescribed 
by 25,000 physicians 
this year. 


to the plain 
facts about Pearl. 
ene, and then give Pearline a 
chance to prove them, by giv- 
ing it afair trial. Nothing else 
will give the same result. It 
washes safely, as wellassurely; 
it cleans carefully, as well as 
easily. It is as cheapas soap 
and better. “Anything that can 
be washed, can be washed best 
with Pearline. It lightens 
labor and does lightning work, 
As nearly as we can figure, 
about eight millions of women 
use it. Do you? You will 
sooner or later, 

Beware of imitations. 237 JAMES PYL%, N.Y. 


BEST LICHT! BEST LAMP! 
BEST TO BUY! 
99 


It has a double centre draugh' 
giving perfect combustion an 


IOQAY 
W 


BATES’ RHEUMATIC FOOT DRAFTS 


x 
D7 


TRAD 
MLW I 


MOUNTAIN HERB COMPOUND, 


A wonderful discovery which positively cures RHEUMATISM 
located in any part of the system. The FOOT DRAFTS can 
be worn inside of the finest fitting shoes with perfect comfort. 
DUN'T SUFFER ANY LONGER. Your DRUGGIST 
sellsthem. IF NOT, send to BATES’ RHEUMATIC CURE 
DISPENSARY, 224 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. RHEU- 
MATIC FOOT DRAFTS by mail (postpaid) 35 cents a pair. 
MOUNTAIN HERB COMPOUND by mail (postpaid) 75 cts, 
per package containing 50 doses. TREATISE with full 
particulars mailed to any address, FREER. 


=| the Brightest light. 
HANDSOME DESIGNS. 
& GREATEST VARIETY. 
SEE THE B & | ON EACH 
STAMP LAMP. — 
Send for our little book. It will 
interest you. 
We also manufacture a large line of 
, GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT FIXTURES 
f S and Art Metal Goods. 
G. CO. 
BRU RW Pork. Boston. cmrca es. 
FACTORIES, - MERIDEN, CONN. = 


5 WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 

YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY, 

[DB258 9 £65: 00 bepress Oxford Singer 

Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable, 

MYC finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
latest improved a 


AY. 


our factory, and 
. » Send for FREE CATAIMQUE. Mention 
OXFORD HFG. (0., Dept. X 22, CHICAGG, 


THIS LOT COST 
60 Cents. 


LARGER QUANTITY, 
BetTTER QUALITY, 
ONLy 25 Cents. 


INo Sane 


would pay 12 cents a pound for Pow- 


7 


Woman 


dered Soap when she could buy it in 
bars for 6 cents, though every woman 
knows that Powdered soap is handier 
and better than soap in bars or cakes. | 
But when a woman can buy Powdered 
soap for the SAME PRICE as bar soap, 
of course she tales the Powdered soap 
for it does WS her work and the other 


Vp is no work at all. 


Gold Dust 


WASHING | 
POWDER 


1S POWDERED SOAP AT BAR SOAP PRICES. It is sold by every 
enterprising grocer in wholesale packages (4 lbs.) for 25 CENTS. 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
ALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISC 


B 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, 


by 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, | 


oO, S 7 
PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 
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Indigestion. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


DON’T BECOME DISCOURAGED. 


K rey — 


THE LAST. 


The first gasp of the babe is for air,—the last 

asp of the aged is for air,—and all life between 
these extremes goes on by breathing. 

Pure air means good health. Bad air makes 
bad blood, poor health, misery. Pure air makes 


THE FIRST. 


people better. AEKRA'TEUD OXYGEN is an 
everyday blessing of germless air, a powerful anti- 
septic, and a cure for Catarrh, Lung rou- 
bles and Nerve Waste. 

Home Office, 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND 6O., 


NASHUA, N. H. 


Chicago Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. 
New York Office : 1) BEEKMAN STREET. 


SKINS ON FIRE: 


With agonizing Eczemas_ and other Itching, 
Burning, B'-cding, Scaly, Blotchy, and Pimply 

Skin and Scalp Diseases are in- 
; stantly relieved and speedily cured 
by the Curicura REMEDIES, con- 
aisting of CUTICURA, the great skin 
cure, 


CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautifier, and Curicura Kr- 
SOLVENT, greatest.of humor reme- 
dies. This is strong language, 
but every word is true, as proven 
by thousands of grateful testimo- 
nials. CUTICURA REMEDIES are, 
beyond all doubt, the greatest Skin 
Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. 

Porrer Drug anD CHEM. CorpP., Boston. 

&a5-‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases’? mailed free. 


P} PLES, blackheads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin cured by CurTicuRA Soap. 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With their weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-gone sensation, relieved in one 
minute by the Cuticura Anti-Pain 
= Plaster. The first and only instanta- 
‘neous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 cents. 


PUBLIC OPINION.: 


A man who stops his paper because he 
sometimes finds views expressed in it with 
which he does not agree is as foolish as 
another man, who leaves the bountiful table 
of a hotel because there are some kinds of 
food upon it which he does not like, although 
other guests of the hotel may prefer the very 
dishes he dislikes.—Lutheran Observer. 


Another New York church has abandoned 
its place of meeting because of the up-town 
drift, and it illustrates what this ‘‘up-town 
drift’? means to say that the building to be 
deserted is as far up as Forty-seventh 
Street. ... The wealthy churches of New 
York have no right to abandon these posts 
in this easy way. There is plenty of work 
for them if they will only take hold.— 
Springfield Republican. ; 

It is a great thing to ask, and. perhaps 
utterly impracticable, but the incoming 
Cleveland administration could have no 
finer monument than an Indian service 
utterly purged of politics, with the present 
incumbent, a singularly powerful, clean and 
skillful administrator, trained educator and 
devoted philanthropist, held in place against 
all the priestly and place-seeking enemies he 
has made.—Boston Transcript. 


The vast majority of students for the min- 
istry would never take the first step unless 
each had the approval of his pastor and 
church. It is the too easy giving of this 
approval that fills the ministry with men 
unfitted for the sacred calling. Eventhough 
pastor and church have the gravest doubts of 
a candidate’s fitness they too often approve 
his beginning preparation for the ministry— 
in a formal and faint-hearted way, it is true, 
but sufficient to do the mischief.—The Hx- 
amine. Aiea td 


honest, economicaland effective government 
is not to be secured by arraying half of a 
country’s population under one party ban- 
ner and the other half under another and 
then tossing the bitter fruits of offices first 
to one side and then to the other at inter- 
vals of one, four erseven years. It is rather 
to be sought by uniting all good men, re- 
gardless of artificial and often meaningless 
party divisions, in a perpetual and unceas- 
ing effort to compel obedience, in legislation 
and administration, to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of intelligence, honesty, economy and 
efficiency. The lineof progress toward po- 
litical as well as material improvement is 
not through the quarrels of men over what 
we now have but through the united effort 
of all for the acquisition of what we. have 
not yet obtained.—Providence Journal. 
Professor Briggs occupies the position of 
forcing others to a vote on the question of 
his room or his company. That is a ques- 


/tion which no man should ever force on 


another. In last solution that is the ques- 
tion inherent in every heresy trial in Prot- 
estantism. There is only one thing as bad 
as submitting to such a trial and that is the 
instituting of it. It creates in the natures 
engaged on either side of it the active pre- 
ponderance of essentially wolfish qualities. 
The qualities will soon become visible and 
virulent. in this proceeding.. They will be 
made only more loathsome by the daily re- 
courses to ‘‘prayer’’ and by the studied 
observance of forms of devout speech and 
allusion which will be found entirely com- 
patible with the spirit of which, among the 
worldly, profanity and the fist or the club are 
the effective expression.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


No APPETITE FOR BREAKFAST !-—-No ‘‘ FERRIS” 
DELICIOUS BACON, perhaps. It’s worth a strial. 
It’s worth its price. It’s worth insisting that your 
grocer. get it. 

Goop cooking is one of the chief blessings of 
every home. To always insure good custards, pud- 
dings, sauces, etc., use Gail Borden ‘‘ Eagle” Brand 
Condensed Milk. Directions on the label. Sold by 
your grocer and druggist. 


SCHIFFMANN’S ASTHMA CURE.—Instantly relieves 
the most violent attack, facilitates free expectora- 
tien and insures rest to those otherwise unable to 
sleep except in a chair, as a single trial will prove. 
Send for a free trial package to Dr. R. Schiffmann, 
St. Paul, Minn., but ask your druggist first. 


Sarsaparilla 


Rois 


au 


Cures Otuers, 
Will Cure You. 


MEDINA 
Me 


voiLE 1 


COMBINATION of pure Petroleum 

and Olive Oil. Contains all of their 
healing properties. Unrivalled:for Medi- 
cinal and Toilet use. Gives a smoothness 
and softness to the skin, not.obtained by 
any other preparation. Guaranteed to cure 
all skin diseases that can be reached by 
external application. Used by Physicrans. 

All dealers have it. 
The Parney Co., Boston, Mass. 


Soli iy gl i If i gy Li Bw Ly lug y}, 
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COUGHS, COLDS 


— AND =: 


Asthma. 


What Adamson’s Balsam Does. 


It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more 
speedily, certainly and thoroughly than 
any other medicive. 

.\ It spares mothers much painful anxiety 

7) about their children, and saves the little 

h\| | ones? lives. 

It cures all lung and throat diseases that 

k\i can be rearued by human aid. 

It alleviz.es even the most desperate 
caset of pulmonary diseases, and affords 
to t’.e patient a last and only chance fer 
restoration to health. 

For sale by Druggists and Dealers 

{ everywhere at 10c., 35c., and 75c. 
The large bottles ave cheaper, as they 

hold more in proportion. 

Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 


ADAMSON’S 


Botanic Balsam, 


And take no other. 
Made by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., Druggists. 


New York city and Augusta, Me. 


, Adamson’s Pills Cure Sick Headache. 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN. 
BENJAMIN HARRISON. 

While the political fates have decreed that 
Benjamin Harrison shall figure in history as a 
one term President, that one term will stand 
without the disfigurement of any serious scan- 
dal and marked with many creditable deeds 
and important public services. It is a pleas- 
ant thing to remember that in the canvass just 
ended few words have been said or written 
concerning General Harrison which represent 
him as anything but what he is, namely,a man 
of superior intellect and elevated character, 
and a chief magistrate whom the country can 
always regard with admiration.—New York 
Sun (Democratic). 

GEORGE MEREDITH. 

He has certain gifts of a high order, which 
are not common. But he has carried affécta- 
tion and obscurity to a point reached by no 
other writer of this century. His style is an 
abomination, and his great powers only make 
it the more deplorable and the more danger- 
ous. His readers are under the spell of a mind 
out of the common run. They are attracted, 
sometimes fascinated, by the imaginative force 
and originality which his grotesqueness of ex- 
pression cannot entirely obscure. Those who 
care for simplicity, for truth of form, for art, 
for English, are repelled, and it is no matter 
for rejoicing that a body like the Society of 
Authors should give a factitious importance 
to an author who, after all, is more remarkable 
for the violence he has done to literature than 
for any supreme excellence of any kind what- 
soever.—G. W. Smalley. 

EMILIO CASTELAR. 

It is reported that Emilio Castelar, the Span- 
ish patriot, statesman and scholar, has been 
invited to be the orator at the opening of the 
World’s Fair next May. It is doubtful if, all 
things considered, a better choice could be 
made. Not only is he the most eminent Span- 
iard of his day, but he 1s among the eminent 
scholars and orators of the world as well, and 
so qualified to bring the message of congratu- 
lation from the old world to the new. No 
other European could come with a more inti- 
mate knowledge of and sympathy with our in- 
stitutions. He has long been an ardent re- 
publican, and ij was under his leadership that 
his country undertook the republican form of 
government. He can speak from a profound 
study of free institutions, from a wide and va- 
ried experiencein public affairs, and his words 
will have the background of a character of the 
highest type.—Springfield Republican. 

REY. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D. D. 

He, until his health began to fail, strength- 
ened his hold upon New York, until it may be 
doubted whether any man by the force of his 
personality and the effectiveness of his pulpit 
work commanded such sustained attention 
from so many men, young and old, as he. , Dr. 
Taylor wrote and read his sermons, but every 
grace of rhetoric that could be employed 
without the loss of strength adorned them. 
Strength he never sacrificed to beauty. They 
were Scriptural, theological, practical, descrip- 
tive, pathetic. The delivery was marked by 
amazing fire and energy. Where could there 
he found a reader so dramatic. so fervent, or 
an evolution from the first word to the last so 
symmetrical and cumulative? ‘ Utter lack of 
concern forself’’? was obvious. His zeal would 
carry him sometimes almost, but never quite, 
to the verge of vociferation. Itisto be doubted 
if his temperament would ever have allowed 
him to-reach eminence as an extemporizer, 
but it is also a question whether, if he could, 
he would have attained higher power than 
that which he has exercised. Spotless in rep- 
utation, fraternal in spirit, we but express the 
prevalent sentiment in this city that he may 
live many years, and that though he cannot 
endure the strain of public speaking as afore- 
time, the “‘ pen of a ready writer”’ may be long 
at his command, and perpetuate an influence 
for which American Protestantism should be 
grateful to Scotland.—Rev. J. M. Buckley, D. D. 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 18 Shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 
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Just Now of the Utmost Im- 
portance. 


And it is Something that All will Ap- 
preciate. 


Because it is an Honest and Outspoken 
Opinion. 


“Rheumatism and neuralgia are perfectly 
curable,’ remarked one of our most eminent 
physicians in conversation with the writer. 
“The only thing necessary is to use the right 
remedy and use it persistently.” 

“But what is the right remedy, doctor ?”’ 

“Well, although a physician in practice, I 
must say that the best all round medicine for 
rheumatism and neuralgia—that is the remedy 
which will effect the most cures—is the dis- 
covery of Dr. Greene, known and sold in every 
drug store as Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. 

‘‘T have cured many cases with it,’ con- 
tinued the doctor,’”’ and call to mind several 
remarkable restorations which have come 
under my direct observation, notably that of 
Mr. William Guckemus of 62 Stark Street, 
Utica, N. Y. His was a terrible case. Why, 
he could hardly move in his bed, had terrible 
pains in his hip and back. His food would 
not digest but would bloat him up very much. 
He used Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, and is now a perfectly well man. 
Mr. Guckemus is a very well known man in 
Utica—in fact, has been foreman in the turn- 
ing shop for 24 years, and consequently every- 
body knows him and his wonderful cure. 

“And there was that remarkable cure of 
Mr. Michael Crowley,’’ added the doctor, 
“who resides in New York City at 74 Laight 
Street. He had rheumatism so bad that he 
could not walk, indeed, could not eat or sleep. 
Nothing seemed to relieve him until he pro- 
cured Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, and now he is a perfectly well man. 
He declares that this remedy saved his life 
and that it is the most wonderful medicine in 
the world. 

“A talented lady of my acquaintance, also, 
Mrs. J. T. Cummings, of 1303 Lorain Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, told me that she suffered 
fearfully with pain in her right side for four 
months. She was extremely nervous in addi- 
tion and could not sleep nights. She received 
no relief whatever until she used Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and now, 
through the curative effects of this medicine, 
the pain has left her entirely and she is well 
again. 

“Tt certainly does cure rheumatism and 
neuralgia,’ wound up the doctor, ‘‘and I 
could go on indefinitely describing case after 
case among my patients where it has given 
almost instant relief and soon effected perfect 
cures. I pronounce it the great remedy for 
pains and aches and I prescribe and use it 
freely because I know it to bea purely vege- 
table and harmless medicine. 

“No; we do not class it among patent medi- 
cines because, as you must remember, it is the 
prescription of one of our best known and 
most successful doctors, the specialist in ner- 
vous and chronic diseases, Dr. Greene of 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. The doctor, in 
fact, indorses and recommends his valuable 
remedy in just such cases as those above stated, 
and he can be consulted by any one free of 
charge by calling at his office or writing.” 


P i L E Ss. ADVICE FREE. 

To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case, 
and how I was cured after many years of great suffering 
and ineconyenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 


CHOOL. FI 
Caceiae tty CHURSH Senet Prices DELL 


MENEELY & COMP 
WEST TROY, N. Xe B 


F ¥or Churches, Schoolg, etc., also 
and Peais. For more than half a centur! 
noted for superiority over all others. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established i 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of tee we and Tin. Address 
LAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT S caiMts 


GHURG  CRAL 


S$ £ CRALS 
pas eee METAL, (COPPER 
nd for Price and Catal 
VcSHANE 1 BEL iL FOUNDRY. alk tee, MB 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Rells 8Send for 
Catalogue. C. S. BELL & €O., Hillsboro, 0, 


IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIGNS 


fan refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for' 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


A.B.& EL SHAW 


Suocessore to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 apward: 
27 Sudbury St.. 
Send for Catalogue. BOS T OR 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we areaccustomed 
to sell CA R PETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
\. ufacturers’ prices. We 
=) solicit correspondence, 


He PRAY, SONS & 00, 


“Wholesale and ee CARPETS 


JOHN H. P 
658 Washington St, pOnpositg Boston. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
Cc 


Established 1780 


Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 197 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 

nes, Pump Chain and Fix- 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy- 
drants, Street Washers, etc. 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 

Highest medal awarded them 
by the Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna, 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 


or 


HAIR» SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
> baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
RS L tr} Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
SX ~~}, Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

A skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains. All druggists or by maild0 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y.. 


CANCER cca PERMA 


NENT GURE where we | 


have had the first or reasonable opportunity 
for treatment. References and complete informa- 


tion free. TH 
BERK SUI teh e CANCER 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North AAAs ‘Mass. 
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TENNYSONIANA., 

Teunyson’s father was a rector in the Church 
of England. Of his mother he said to the 
Bishop of Exeter: ‘‘Mr. Bickersteth, I hope 
- you will not think that I have spoken in ex- 
aggerated terms of my beloved mother, but, 
indeed, she was the beautifulest thing that 
“Almighty God ever did make.”’ 

The London Christian World says that one of 
Tennyson’s visitors once ventured to ask him 
what he thought of Jesus Christ. They were 
walking in the garden and for a minute Ten- 
nyson said nothing, then he stopped by some 
beautiful flower and said, simply, ‘‘ What the 
sun is to that flower, Jesus Christ is to my 
soul. He is the sun of my soul.” Tennyson 
was aman of deep reserve, but only the more 
significant on that account issuch a revelation 
as this of his inner life. Though not a reli- 
gious poet in the technical sense, he brings 
into his poetry more of the tender sympathy, 
the infinite kindness, of Christ than any other 
great poet. 


“Richard Milnes,’’ said Carlyle one day, 
withdrawing his pipe from his mouth, as they 
were seated together in the little house in 
Cheyne-row, ‘‘ when are you going to get that 
pension for Alfred Tennyson?” ‘‘My dear 
Carlyle,’ responded Milnes, ‘‘ it is not so easy 
as you suppose. What will my constituents 
say if Ido get a pension for Tennyson? They 
know nothing about him or his poetry and 
they will probably think he is some poor rela- 
tion of my own and that the whole affair is a 
job.” Solemn and emphatic was Carlyle’s 
response: ‘‘Richard Milnes, on the day of 
judgment, when the Lord asks you why you 
did not get that pension for Alfred Tennyson, 
it will not do to lay the blame on your constit- 
uents, it is you who will be damned.’’ 

“Why is Principal Fairbairn, who is so pro- 
found and scholarly, so popular with the Eng- 
lish working men?” asks an English writer. 
“ Because he is so sure, so earnest and so en- 
thusiastic. ... Whena great man makes his 
boast in the Lord the humble hear thereof 
and are glad.”’ Thesame serene, buoyant con- 
fidence in eternal verities is the reason for 
Tennyson’s hold upon the English-speaking 
race. As Christie Murray says: 

Science has shaken us all ; materialism holds 
us shrieking over the pit of annihilation; faith 

_ is choking in the dust of a thousand negatives. 
One voice pleads for the larger hope. One su- 
preme intellect, after doubting long, abandons 
doubt. The weaklings of the world take shelter 
under one great man’s faith. Here,in a word, 
is the secret of the astonishing personal affec- 
tion in which Tennyson has been held for years 
by hundreds of thousands of men and women 
in England and America and the colonies. 


JAS. C. WILSON, 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 


74 WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK. 


Send 8 two-cent stamps for illustrated catalogue. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 


FOR DIVIDING CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 
In different kinds of wood. Sound proof and air-tight. 


TO MAKE THE BEsT Foop.—Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards, instructor in sanitary chemistry in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, says, ‘ Baking 
powders prepared from soda and cream of tartar 
chiefly are, when put up in tin cans with the maker’s 
name and label, much more reliable than any other 
form of bread raising preparation.” Many receipts 
are given in cook-books and newspapers for making 
biscuit, cake, muffins, crusts, etc., 
ioned way with sour milk and soda or cream of tar- 
tar and soda. In every such receipt much better re. 
sults will be obtained by substituting the Royal 
Baking Powder for the sour milk or cream of tartar 
and soda. Exactly the same gas—carbonic—is pro- 
duced, but with the Royal Baking Powder there is 
avoided all alkalinity or acidity in the food, one of 
which always results from the old-fashioned meth- 
ods because of the impossibility of mixing the cream 
of tartar and the soda or sour milk in the proper 
proportions. Besides, the cream of tartar bought 
from the shops by the housekeeper is always im- 
pure, frequently containing alum, lime and sul- 
phuric acid, while the cream of tartar employed in 
the manufacture of the Royal Baking. Powder is 
specially refined and chemically pure. With the 
use of the Royal, therefore, the food is rendered not 
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Macbeth’s “‘pearl top” and 
“nearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pear. Ftop, and. “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them’and you needn’t 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. 


WATCHES. 


Fine movements in Gold, 
Enameled and Jeweled 
cases, also a large variety of 
moderate priced watches that 
we guarantee as time keepers. 
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KENNARD & 60., 


511 Washington Street. 


About Kid Gloves. 


Every body wants and needs Kid Gloves,and 
may as well have astylish and well made pair 
as not. These are the salient points. 


Perfect Fitting, 
The Latest Styles, 
The Most Durable, 


Convenient Fasteners 
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Every pair guaranteed to be as represented, 
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proves conclusively that they are the best. 
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the MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this naner.) 
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is so great an improvement upon 
other carpet linings that the won= 
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befo e. If your dealer is prog= 
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keeps it in stock. f 


It is Elastic : 


has a springy surface and does 
not bunch up in places. It isa 
non-conductor of heat and cold, 
keeps the dirt from cutting the 
carpet, is moth proof, and wears 
three times as long as the ordi- 
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DESK or a beautiful 
PITTSBURG ONYX 
RANQUET LAMP 


FREE! 


If you will buy one of our Com- 
bination Boxes of «Sweet Home ” 
Soap aud ‘Yoitet Articles, which 
we sell on trial too. 


You Must Have SOAP-—It isan 
absolute necessity—the only question is 
where you shall buy it ; we make it a de- 
cided object for you to buy of us—direct 
from factory to consumer, and save all 
imiddlemen’s and dealers’ profits. 


Remember, ‘‘Sweet Home” Family 
Soap 1s an extra fine pure Soap, made 
from refined tallow and vegetable oils. 
Un account of its firmness and purity 
each cake will do double the work of 
cummon cheap soaps. 


Our Comeination Box contains a large supply of the 
best Soaps and finest Toilet Articles made, and wil give sat- 
isfaetion to the most fustidious person. We have been manufact- 
uring soups for over 17 years, and operate one of the largest 
aud best equipped plants in this country, having a capacity of 
fifteen million pounds a year. 


The “Chautauqua Desk” 


is u“‘thing of beauty’ and will be “a joy forever” to all who pos- 
sessone, It is artistically designed, complete in appointments, a 
inodel piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of ten homes 
lack—a Suitable and convenient place for writing Jetters, study- 
ing, drawing, ete., etc., which will be used and appreciated by 
every member of the family. 

itis made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed finish, 
with brass trimmings, It stands five (5) feet hi h,is two and a 
half (2%) feet wide and ten and a half (1034) inches deep. 

Ibis a perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book 
shelves, a top sheld for bric-a-brac, seven pigeon-holes for papers, 
compartments for letter paper, ink, etc. When placed in your 


home, filled with books which you prize, and ornamented with 
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HOW CAN WE DO MORE? 


Some people prefer to send cash with order—we 
do vot ask it—but if readers of this paper remit 
tn advance, we will place in the Box, in addition 
to all the other extras named, a valuable present. 
Where boxes are paid for im advance, we ship 
same day order is received. All other orders are 
filled in their regular turn. Persons remitting in 
advance can have their money refunded without 
argument or comment if the BOX, DESK, or LAMP 
does not prove all they expect. PRICE OF BOX 
JOMPLETEH, including the DESK or the LAMP, 
ONLY $10.00. 
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We can refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home 
Soap for many years and still order at regular intervals, also Bank of 
Buffalo, Bank of Commerce, Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New 
York; Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any other Banker inthe 
United States. Also R, G. Dun & Co. and the Bradstreet Co. 
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ONYX 
BANQUET LAMP 


EACH BOX CONTAINS 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (fall size).. $6.00 
“SWEET HOME ” Family soap, 


enough to last an average family one year. Has no superior. 


Ir BOXES BORAXINE, a New and Won- 1.10 
derful Discovery! How to Wash Clothes Without 
Boiling or Rubbing, Cannot Possibly Injure the Fabric. 
Simple—Easy—Efficient. Jn each package is a coupon for 10c., 
payable in goods—worth in all, .cescececccccceeccees 1.10 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap. -60 

An exquisite beautifier. Imparting a velvety softness to the 
skin, which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, 
redness, blotches, pimples and imperfections from the face. 
Especially a gapEallen the nursery or children's use, 

One Bottle Modjeska Perfume, 4 veticatz, refined, +30 
delicious ,erfume. Most popular and lasting made, 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap.....  .30 

A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea bathing. 

One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap.  .25. 

One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap............  .30 

One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, pelignt- 25 
fully Pleasant, Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands 

and Lips. 

One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder..... BP ss, 

Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the breath. 

One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, refined, .25 

Lasting. 

One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap..... Aone .. «30 


Price of Articles if Bought Separately - .-$11.00 
DESK or Lamp if Bought of Dealer----.- 10,06 


All for $10.00 ("34") a0 


ESTABLISHED 187s. INCORPORATED i892. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 
FIFTY THOUSAND SHARES AT $10.00 EACH. 
Over Ten Thousand persons who have used «SWEET 
HOY ’’ Soap for several years have become 
Stockholders in our Company. 


Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y, 


FACTORIES: 
Seneca, HMeacock, 
and Carroll Sts, 
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LEONARD BACON. 


() Gov, beneath Thy guiding hand, Laws, freedom, truth and faith in God 
Our exiled fathers crossed the sea, Came with those exiles o’er the waves, 

And when they trod the wintry strand, And where their pilgrim feet have trod 

With prayer and psalm they worshiped Thee. The God they trusted guards their graves. 
Thou heardst, well pleased, the song, the prayer— And here Thy name, O God of Love, 

Thy blessing came; and still its power Their children’s children shall adore, 
Shall onward through all ages bear Till these eternal hills remove, 

The memory of that holy hour. And spring adorns the earth no. more. 


Forefathers’ Day. : — Leonard Bacon. 
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The Works of Edward B. Latch. 
Indications of the First Book of Moses, 
CALLED GENESIS. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Indications of the Second Book of Moses, 
CALLED EXODUS. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Indications of the Book of Job. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 
A Review of the Holy Bible. 12mo, 


cloth, $1.50. 


“Mr. Latch has been engaged for a dozen or more 
years in the work of presenting the teaching of Holy 
Scripture as being what is commonly known as alle- 
gorical. The writer is thoroughly in earnest, goes 
largely into details, and, by means of diagrams, 
landmarks and bases, gives much consistency to the 
system he bas worked out. By those inclined to 
studies of this sort Mr. Latch’s books will be found 
worth cousulting.’’— Living Church, Chicago. 


Jesus in Modern Life. By ALGERNON Syp- 
NEY LOGAN, author of ‘ Saul,” ‘‘A Feather 
from the World’s Wing,’ etc. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

“He treats his subject with reverence and be- 
lieves that the teachings of Jesus have an elevating 
influence on mankind. The book is written in a 
bright and engaging spirit.””—Boston Gazette. 
Messalina. A Tragedy in Five Acts. By 

ALGERNON SypNEY LOGAN, author of 

‘Jesus in Modern Life,” etc. 12mo, 

cloth, $1.00. 

“A dramatic poem of unusual power., It abounds 


in strong situations and lines of great beauty and 
force.”— Washington Tribune. 


The Human, and Its Relations to the Di- 
VINE. By THEeopore F. Wricut, Ph. D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“There is no cant in it, but a large amount of 
‘ good solid reasoning.’—WN. Y. Herald. 


“Dr. Wright is a careful thinker and a forcible 
writer. His opinions have the weight of entire sin- 
cerity, and he draws freely upon many eminent au- 
thorities to support his suggestions, while he is 
fearless and even aggressive in controversy.”—Bos- 
ton Beacon. 


Lor sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


A TIMELY WORK. 


THE SWISS REFORMATION. 


Vol. VII. in the History of the Christian 
Church. By Parire Scuarr, D. D., LL. D. 
Illustrated. Large 8vo, $4.00. 


A new volume in Dr. Schaff’s great work, describing 
the part played by Calvin and Zwingli and their Swiss 
contemporaries in the Reformation. It covers a most 
important period in the development of Christian 
thought, and treats fully of many of the vital questions 
so vigorously discussed by contemporary theologians. 
It has, on this account, a special interest in connection 
with the present controversy in the Presbyterian Church. 


+*« Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


For 6 cents postage and addresses of ten friends, the 
ousekeeper’s Weekly, 14 N. 9th, Phila., sends FREB a 
supply of safety cases for mailing coins, and one number 
of that charming magazine. MARION HARLAND is chief 


contributor. 
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(ld Favorite Books 
In Holiday Dress. 


Cranford. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. With an introduction by Rey. 
Brooke Herford. An entirely new edition of this 
charming volume, with 100 illustrations, including a 
color frontispiece, from an original drawing by 
Frank T. Merrill. 1 vol., small quarto, fancy cloth, 
gilt tops, $2.00. 


John Halifax (Gentleman). 


By Miss MULOCK. A new edition of a etary of which 
readers, young and old, never tire. With 40 new half- 
tone illustrations and a color frontispiece from an 
original drawing by Miss Laura ©. Hills. 1 vol., 
small quarto, fancy cloth, gilt tops, $2.00. 


A Dog of Flanders. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. By LoUISA DE LA RAME 
(OUIDA). A new edition of a beautiful Christmas 
story, already wee as a classic by all who know it. 
With 42 original illustrations and a photogelatine re- 
roduction of Rubens’s great picture, “The Descent 
rom the Cross.” 1 vol., small quarto, cloth, gilt top, 


The Nurnberg Stove. 


By LOUISA DELA RAME (OUIDA). Another of Ouida’s 
fascinating stories, delightful alike to old and young. 
With 50 original illustrations and a color frontispiece 
of a German stove, after the celebrated potter Hirsch- 
vogel. 1 vol., small quarto, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Tales from Shakespeare. 


NEW EDITION. 
By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. A pretty edition of this 
well-known classic. Ilustrated with 20 etchings by 
the celebrated French artist, H. Pille. Etched b 
L. Monzies. 2 vols., l6mo, halt-white vellum cloth 
and silk side, gilt tops, $3.00. 


The Abbe Constantin. 


By Lupovic HALEVyY. Illustrated by Madeline Le- 
maire. With 18 full-page photogravures and 18 half- 
tone illustrations. 1 vol., 16mo, daintily bound, cloth, 
full gilt, gilt top, $1.75. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post or ex- 
press paid, by the Publishers, on receipt of the price. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, Boston. 


THE BEST ENGLISH EDITION 


OF THE 


New Testament 


IS THE 
IMPROVED EDITION 


OF THE 


REVISED BIBLE UNION TESTAMENT. 


EDITED BY 
HENRY G. WESTON, D.D., ALVAH HOVEY, D. D 
LL. D., JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL. D. 
18mo, 590 pp. Price 40 cts. 

This improved edition is published in two forms, one 
of which retains the translation of baptezo (immerse, 
etc.), and the other has the Anglicized form of the Greek 
word (baptize, ete.). 

American Baptist Publication Society, 

1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


WESTMINSTER QUESTION BOOK 


FOR 1893. 

A complete manual for the use of Teachers 
and Scholars. Contains the Lesson Text in 
full, Daily Home Readings, Golden Texts, 
Notes on the Lessons, Questions, Practical 
Teachings and Catechism Questions. 

Price $12.00 per 100 net. Single copies, by 
mail, 15 cents. 

Address orders to 


H. D. NOYES «& CO., 
133 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


DIALOCUE 4nD ORICINAL 


EXERCISES for the Sunday School 
Entertainment, 10e. SKIDMORE 
& CO., 8 John St., New York. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14rH STREET, N. Y. 


Ti FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


” 


7 Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y. 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. \0-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O, Fisk & Co. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and prac 
tical. Special instruction in New Testament Greek 
and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens Sept. 14. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


THE MISSES ELY’S 
CHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SCH fe) 5 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 
D 6th Sts., New York. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


EXCELLENT FOR GIFTS. 
The Old English Dramatists. 


A book of delightful lectures by James Russell 
Lowell, edited by Charles Eliot Norton, Professor 
in Harvard University. Uniform with Riverside 
Lowell, also in fancy binding, $1.25. 


Shelley’s Poetical Works. 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by George 
E. Woodberry, Professor of Literature in Co- 
lumbia College. Centenary Edition. From new 
plates, and more nearly complete and every way 
desirable than any library edition of Shelley 
heretofore published. With anew portrait. 4vols., 
crown 8yo, gilt top, $7.00. 


Pagan and Christian Rome. 


By Rodolfo Lanciani, author of “Ancient Rome 
in the Light of Modern Discoveries,” giving the 
results of archeological researches relating to 
the first five centuries of the Christian era, and 
describing the transformation of the Rome of the 
Cesars into the Capital of Christendom. With 
numerous illustrations. In Roman binding, with 
a slip cover. 1 vol., square 8vo, $6.00. 

his 


Uncle Remus _ and 
Friends. 


A new and concluding book of “‘ Uncle Remus” 
stories, by Joel Chandler Harris.. With 12 excel- 
lent full-page illustrations by A. B. Frost. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


The Story of [Mary Wash- 
ington. 


A book of new and very interesting information 
about the mother of Washington, by Mary Vir- 
ginia Terhune (‘‘ Marion Harland”). Witha por- 
trait and eight illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 


The Story of a Child. 


A charming story of child life and character, but 


not written for children, by Margaret Deland, 


author of ‘“‘ John Ward, Preacher,” ete. $1.00. 


A Book of Famous Verse. 


A delightful volume, containing a great variety of 
the best British and American poems. Selected 
by Agnes Repplier, author of ‘ Books and Men” 
and ‘Points of View.” 16mo, tastefully bound, 
full gilt, $1.25; alsoin Riverside Library for Young 
People, 75 cents. 


Japan: 


In History, Folk-Lore, and Art. 

A book full of information for young people about 
a peculiarly interesting country and people, by 
W. £. Griffis, D.D., author of “The Lily Among 
Thorns,” etc. In Riverside Library for Young 
People. 16mo, 75 cents. 


Prose Idyls. 


A tasteful little volume of short essays, full of 
engaging fancies which might have been clothed 
in verse, but are presented in delicate prose, by 
John Albee. Artistically printed. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Pilgrim... 
“. Records. 


For Sunday School. 


Class Record Book. 
Class Record Card. 
Membership Roll. 
Sunday School Record. 
Library Record. 
Library Card. 
Pilgrim Wallet. 


(For class collections.) 


‘Home Dept. Sheet, 
CLC. .CUC. 


For Church. 


Church Register and 
Record. (4 sizes.) 


Letters of Dismission. 
(Blanks.) 


Envelopes for 
Weekly Offering. 


The above records for Sunday 
School and Church officials have 
stood the test of practical use and 
are pronounced the simplest and 
best. Send for Price List and Order 
Blanks. 


PUBLISHED BY 
Cong’! S. S. and Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


Monday 
Club 
Sermons. 


17th Series. 
Price $1.25. 


The International Lessons for 1893 treated in a 
peculiarly original and comprehensive manner. 
“ The International Lessons in perspective.” 
“This coterie of writers, by their simple yet 
cogent treatment of truth, aptly elevate the 
standard of preparation alike for general and 
for special Bible study.”’— Christian Union. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


PLL LOL IO 


IMPLE 
UGGESTIVE 
UCCESSFUL 


PILGRIM 


SERIES 


A complete and carefully graded Series 


of Helps to the inductive study of the International Sunday-School Lessons. 


I t Comprises the following publications, each one of which is perfectly 
adapted to the work for which it is intended : 


t, The Pilgrim Teacher —a monthly containing matter of interest. to Sunday-school workers, 
and a thorough exegetical and expository treatment of the lesson. The very best of teachers’ helps. 

2. The Senior Quarterly —for adult members of the Sunday-school. Each lesson is helpfully 
treated by the inductive method, and the way to a scientific study of it is pointed out. Lesson plan :— 
1. Lesson Work for the Week. 2, Lesson Introduction. 3, Word and Phrase Studies. 4. Topic 
Studies. 5, Side-Light Studies. 6, Outside Studies. 7, Lesson Questions. 8, Lesson Themes. 
9, Lesson Afterthoughts. to, Seek-Further Questions. 

3 The Intermediate Quarterly — for the boys and girls. The lessons are treated on the same 
plan as in the Senior grade, but with entirely different wording. 

4 The Junior Quarterly —for the younger scholars. The lessons are treated illustratively, with 
pictures and stories and just enough explanation to help to an understanding of the lesson outlines. 

5. The Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper (weekly) —for the little ones. It contains the lesson text 
and story, questions with answers for home teaching, pictures and stories for Sunday afternoons. 

6 The Little Pilgrim Lesson Pictures —for youngest scholars, A card for each Sunday of the 
year, on one side an illustration printed in colors; on the other, simple questions on the lesson. 

7. Home Study Slips — guides for the preparation of the lesson. Spaces for written answers 
show the teacher what the scholar has done. A valuable means of securing interest and home study. 

8. Written Reviews — examination papers covering thoroughly the study of each quarter. They 
are being used more and more widely with the best of results. 

9. Outline Bible Studies — Twelve supplemental studies about the Bible as a whole, its 
geography, history, etc. Just the thing to furnish a background for intelligent study of the lessons, 
One study in each number of the Quarterlies, or they can be had in pamphlets containing four studies 
each —a year’s course. Three parts ready — Studies I-IX. 


Ms : 
Why should your school use it ? weanswer:— 

Because it is inductive, leading to a thorough study of the lesson from the Biblee 

Because it is based on a simple plan, the outlines can be easily carried in mind. 

Because it helps just enough, not too much or too little. 

Because it is accurate in scholarship. 

Because it contains suggestive and comprehensive questions. 

Because it keeps constantly in view the spiritual end of Sunday-school study. 

Because Others use it and find it the best. An uninterrupted increase of cir- 
culation from year to year testifies to the popularity and excellence of the series. 


Sunday-School Papers. We believe in the policy of fur. 


nishing first-class papers for the Sunday-school. Children will appreciate and be influeaced 
by the best. These papers should be well printed, on good paper, with fine illustrations, 
and, above all, well edited. Such papers are: 
The Wellspring, for young people, but liked by old —full of entertaining and helpful reading. 
Every month a special number, as Easter, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Temperance, Missions, etc. 
The Mayflower, for youngest readers — large pictures, and large type. Just adapted to the little 
folks ; every line understood and appreciated by them. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE-LISTS. 


Congregational Sunday-Srhool and Lublishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


A: STUDY: OF The PILGRIM Lessons on the 
THE: LIFE LIFE OF CHRIST represent the best 
may scholarship and most approved meth= 

YT cert ods applied to Bible teaching. Certain 
ae classes, and in some instances schools, 
may find it desirable to use these Les= 
sons instead of the International Series. 


ees x 


Three grades—Senior, Intermediate, Junior. Maps 
and Illustrations in all the grades and a Picture for 
each lesson in the Junior grade. 

The 52 Lessons bound in one volume, each grade, 30c. 
Quarterly parts of 13 lessons each, ge es 8c. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


IN- 52+ LESSONS 


(THREE GRADES) 


{> Also, the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps on the /zternational Lessons : the most perfectly graded, the most 


practicable and the most scholarly of any series published. Circulation for 1892 in advance of any previous year. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS FOR LIBRARY USE AND HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Dickens’s Complete Works. A new edi- 
tion from new, large-faced type, well leaded. 15 Vol- 
ume Edition. Cloth, $18.75; gilt top, $22.50; half calf, 
$37.50 and $45.00. 30 Volume Edition. 799 full-page 
illustrations, cloth, $40.00; half calf, $80.00; half le- 
vant, $110.00. 


The Founding of the German Empire. 
Translated from the German of Heinrich von Sybel 
by Prof. MARSHALL L. PHRRIN, of the Boston Uni- 
versity. 5 vols,, 8vo, cloth, per vol., $2.00; or in half 
morocco, $4.00 per vol. 


Recollections of a Private. A story of 
the Army of the Potomac. By WARREN LEE Goss, 
author of “Jed.” With over 80illustrations by Chapin 
and Shelton. Royal 8vo, cloth, $3.00; seal russia, $4.00; 
half morocco, $5.00. 


Walton’s Angler. Reprinted from Major's 
oo With 86 illustrations, 2 vols., 16mo, gilt top. 
$2.50. 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases, Classified and arranged so as to facili- 
tate the expression of ideas and assist in literary 
composition, New Edition. Revised and enlarged by 
the author’s son, J. L. Roget. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
#2.00; half calf, indexed, $4.00. 

Se- 


A Century of American Literature. 
lected and arranged by HUNTINGTON SMITH. Cloth, 


12mo, $1.75; half calf, $3.50. 
Tennyson’s Poems. Handy Volume Edi- 


tion, 8 vols., cloth, gilt top, neat cloth case, $6.00; 
half russia, gilt edges, leather box, $12.00; half calf, 
gilt edges, $12.00; American seal russia, gilt edges, 
round corners, fancy leatherette case, $15.00. 


A History of France. By Victor Durvy, 
member of the French Academy. Abridged and 
translated from the seventeenth French edition, by 
Mrs. M. Carey, with an introductory notice and a 
continuation to the year 1889, by J. Franklin Jameson, 
Ph. D., Professor of History in Brown University. 
With 13 engraved colored maps. In one vol., 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 

A book widely desired by schools, colleges and libra- 
ries, students and general readers. 

“ Of all the short summaries of French history, this 
is probably the best.”—Zx-President Andrew D. White, 

Cornell University. 


Convenient Houses and How to Build 
Them. By Louis H. Gipson, Architect. “Architect 
and housewife, A journey Bead the house, Fifty 
convenient house plans, Practical house building for 
the owner, Business points in building, How to pay 
fora home.” With a Jarge variety of plans and pho- 
tographs of interiors and exteriors of ideal homes, 
varying in cost from $1,000 to $10,000, Bound in cloth, 
square 8vo, $2.50. 


Irving (Washington) Complete Works. 
Popular edition. 8 vols., 12mo, $8.00; library edition, 
cloth, gilt top, $10.00; half calf, $12.00; half Russia, 
$10.00; half pebble calf, $11.00. 


Jane Eyre. By CHARLOTTE BrRonrié. With 
48 illustrations engraved by Andrew. Carefully 
printed from beautiful type on superior calendered 
paper. 2-vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed $5.00; half 
calf, $9.00; édition de Juxe, limited to 250 numbered 
copies, large paper, Japan proofs mounted, $10.00. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. By Tuomas 
HuGuHES. With 53 illustrations engraved by Andrew. 
Carefully printed from beautiful type on calendered 
paper. 12mo, cloth, $2.00; full gilt, $2.50; édition de 
luxe, limited to 250 numbered copies, large paper, 
Japan proofs mounted, $5.00. 


The Narrative of Capt. Coignet, Soldier 
of the Empire. 1776-1850. An autobiograpical account 
of one of Napoleon’s Body Guard. Fully illustrated, 
12mo, half leather, $2.50; half calf, $5.00: 


The Lotus Series of Poets. 12 vols., 
12mo. Each volume illustrated with a photogravure 
title-page and frontispiece from new designs by the 
best artists. Carefully peanted on good paper and 
bound in original and taking styles. Price, per vol- 
ume, boxed, parti-colored cloth, $1.25; changeable 
colored silk, $1.75. 

Robert Browning, “Lalla Rookh,” “ Lucile,” Tenny- 
son, Mrs. Browning, “‘ Lady of the Lake,” etc. 


The Aihambra Series of Notable Books. 


12 vols., 12mo. Each volume illustrated with a photo- 
gravure title-page and frontispiece from new designs 
by the best artists. Carefully printed on good paper 
and bound in original and pe styles. Price, per 
volume, boxed, parti-colored cloth, $1.25; changeable 
colored silk, $1.75. 

‘“The Alhambra,” “ Romola,” “ Lorna Doone,” “ Scot- 

tish Chiefs,” ‘‘ Notre-Dame,” “ Sketch-book,” ete. 


Handy Volume Classics in Prose and 
Poetry. 23 vols., 18mo, neatly boxed. Each volume 
illustrated with a photogravure frontispiece and 
title-page from designs by the best artists. Bound in 
dainty styles. Price, per volume, parti-colored cloth, 
#1005 vellum cloth, $1.00; changeable colored silk, 
$1.50. 

“Tdylls of the King,” ‘In Memoriam,” “ The Prin- 
cess,” Burns, Bobert Browning, ‘Paul and Virginia,” 

“Vicar of Wakefield,” ete. 


Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. Hepworru 
DIXON. New edition, complete in one volume. A 
history of the Tower of London, from the seventh 
London edition, with 47 illustrations. Royal 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 


Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song. 
Compiled by CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. New and 
revised edition, with 40 reproductions of autograph 

oems and 32 full-page illustrations. Over 900 pages. 
Ro al 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $5.00; fuli levant, 
gilt, $10.00; tree calf, gilt, $10.00. 


Victor Hugo’s Works. Crowell’s Illus- 
trated Edition. Over 600 illustrations. Printed on 
superfine calendered Paper: Beautiful, clear type and 
superior binding. Sold separately orin sets. Cloth, 
gilt top, 15 vols., 12mo, $22.50; half calf extra, $45.00; 
half crushed morocco, $52.50. 


The above (15 vols. in 10), Library Edition, sold only 
insets. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $15.00. 


Les Miserables. By Vicror Hueco, Illus- 
trated edition. 160 full-page illustrations. Trans- 
lated by Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 5 
vols., $7.50; half calf extra, 15.00; half erushed 
morocco, $17.50; half crushed levant, $20.00. 


A Dictionary of Quotations in Prose. 
From American and foreign authors, ineluding trans- 
lations from ancient sources. Edited by ANNA L. 
WARD, compiler of ‘A Dictionary of Quotations 

\ from the Poets.” Extremely valuable as a book of 
reference. Crown 8vo, cloth, beveled boards, $2.00; 
half calf, $4.00. 


“One of the most useful books of its class that ever 
came under our notice.”—Book Buyer. 


A Dictionary of Quotations from the Poets 
Based upon Bohn’s Edition. Revised, corrected and 
enlarged. By ANNA L. WARD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
beveled boards, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 


“The more competent the critic who examines it the 
heartier will be his verdict.”’— Congregationalist. 


Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. By 
LOUIS ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BOURRIENNBE, his pri- 
vate Secretary. Edited by Col. R. W. Phipps. Newand 
revised edition, with 34 full-page portraits and other 
illustrations. 4 vols., 12mo, cloth, plain, $5.00; cloth, 
gilt top, paper label, $6.00; half calf, $10.00. Limited 
edition with over 100 illustrations, gilt top, half 
leather, $10.00. 


The latest American edition, and the only one with 
a complete index. 


“Tf you want something to read both interesting and 
amusing get the ‘Memoirs de Bourrienne.’ These are 
the only authentic memoirs of Napoleon whieh have as 
yet appeared.”—Prince Metternich. 


NOTABLE BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


“Remember Jacob Abbott's sensible rule to give children 
something that they are growing up to, not away from, and 
keep down the stock of children’s books to the very best.” 


Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s Famous Books. 


Famous Types of Womanhood..............seseeeeees $1.50 
Poor Boys Who Became Famous...............020000: 1.50 
Girls; Who Became) Famousiik sccee shes gccaueeuneuese 1.50 
Famous Mensof Science.\)cicseg eas enesssccccsleshcuuee 1.50 
Hamous American AUthorsscosscciscns «eee tvetectence 1.50 
FamousHnglish Authors. .voceses cst lod sete l eee 1,50 
Famous) Haropean Artists..). seaasseed seas diy ones 1.50 
Famous American Statesmen..............cseeeeeeees 1.50 
Famous English Statesmen................cseseeeeeees 1.50 


BLOTIOS VOMMEMLS pic dana swrenstoereaieatan Muatnike se ee Ti 


“Mrs. Bolton never fails to interest and instruct her 
readers.”’—CH1CAGO IN'TER-OCEAN. 

“Always written in a bright and fresh style.’—BOSTON 
HOME JOURNAL. 


Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer’s Historical 


Series. 
Boy’s Book of Famous Rulers.............cscseeeevese $1.50 
Girl’s Book of Famous Queens.... we. 150 
Lafayette, the Knight of Liberty. . 1.50 
The French Revolution............ - 1.50 


“The most interesting books to me are the histories of in- 
dividuals and individual minds, all autobiographies and the 
like. This is my favorite reading.”’—H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Jacob Abbott’s Works. 


Abbott’s American Histories, 4 vols.............00655 $6.00 


The Rollo Books. 14 vols. in7 88.70 
The Lucy Books. 6 vols in3.......:..... -. B75 
The Jonas Books. 6 vols. in 3 - 3.75 
The August Stories. 8 vols............c0ce0s 4.50 
The Juno Stories. 4vols . 4.50 


“Jacob Abbott’s books contain so much practical wisdom 
concerning the everyday life of Children, and so many les- 
sons in truthfulness and courtesy, that they should not be left 


out of the libraries of Boys and Girls.” 


The Famous J. A. K. Books. 


BILCH WOO. Sheet net om eerie rome cme ete eee Un 25 
Riverside Museum........... 25 
The Fitch Club... 125 
Professor Johnny 25 
Rolf and His Friends. 25 
BEOGRAD RY so c0 deh rs las obec eae eee +25 
The Giant Dwarf..... 125 
Who Saved the Ship?...ctc sven ose sce vtev et ce eee 25 


“The author has a happy way of telling a story wm just the 
style calculated to interest young people.” 


Jed: A Boy’s Adventures in the Army 
of 761. By WARREN LEE Goss, author of “ Rec- 
ollections of a Private.” $1.50. 


Tenth thousand now ready. The best war story for 
boys ever written. 


In Blue Creek Canon. By Anna Cuapin 
Ray, author of ‘“ Half a Dozen Girls,” “‘ Half a 
Dozen Boys,” etc. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 


A Score of Famous Composers. 
NATHAN HASKEL DOLE. $1.50. 


A volume of great interest and charm, of especial 
value to young musicians. 


The Jo=Boat Boys. By Rev. J. F. Cowan. 
$1.50. A story of vivid interest and thrilling 
incident. , 


By 


Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 8vo. The 
finest edition of this famous old classic for boys 
ever issued. Mlustrated edition, plain edge, 
$2.00; gilt edge, $2.50. 


Cuore. An Italian School Boy’s Journal. 
By EpMONDO DE Amicis. 12mo, $1.25. 


“Worthy to stand on the same shelf with Schooldays 
at Rugby.” 


The Cadets of Flemming Hall. By Anna 
CHAPIN RAy, author of ‘Half a Dozen Girls,” 
‘Half a Dozen Boys,” etc. Illustrated, 12mo, 
$1.25. 


Half a Dozen Girls. By ANNA CHaprin 
Ray, author of ‘‘ Half a Dozen Boys.’ $1.25. 


Half a Dozen Boys. By ANNA CHAPIN 
RAY, author of “ Half a Dozen Girls.” 12mo, $1.25. 


The Blind Brother. By Homer GrEeeEnn. 
(A Prize Story.) 90 cents. 


Burnham Breaker. 
‘“*The Blind Brother.” 


By the author of 


$1.50. 


The Riverpark Rebellion, and A Tale of 
the Tow Path. By HomrEr GREENE, author of 
“The Blind Brother,” ‘* Burnham Breaker,” etc. 
12mo, illustrated, $1.00. 


Princes, Authors and Statesmen of Our 
Time. Fullyillustrated. Edited by JAMES PAR- 
TON. 8vo, $2.00. 


Little Arthur’s England. $1.25. 


Little Arthur’s France. $1.25. 

Little Arthur’s History of Rome. By 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of the “ Zigzag 
Books,” etc. A companion volume to “Little 


Arthur’s England and France.’ Illustrated, 
12mo, $1,25. 
Monica, the Mesa Maiden. By Mrs. 


EVELYN H. RAYMOND. Ilustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 

Mixed Pickles. By Mrs. Evetyn H. Ray- 
MOND, author of ‘*Monica, the Mesa Maiden.” 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 


Recollections of a Private. A Story of 
the Army of the Potomac. By WARREN LEE 
Goss, author of “Jed.” With over 80 illustra- 
tions by Chapin and Shelton. Royal 8yo, cloth, 
$3.00; seal russia, $4.00; half morocco, $5.00. 


Thrown Upon Her Own Resources; or, 
What Girls Can Do. A book for girls. By 
‘JENNY JUNE.” (Mrs. Croly.) 12mo, $1.00. 


Short Studies in Botany for Children. 
By Mrs. HArriet C. Cooper. Fully illustrated, 
12mo, $1.00. 


The Mother of the King’s Children. By 
the Rey. J. F. CowAN, author of the “ Jo-Boat 
Boys.” With an introduction by the Rev. F. EB. 
Clark, D.D. Dlustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 
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Orders for the HANDBOOK 
come in thick and fast, and all 
sections of the country are 
represented in the demand for, 
and appreciation of, this the- 
saurus of Congregational facts. 
The Week of Prayer Topics 
give it immediate value, and 
they will not be printed this 
year on separate slips. The 
statements in reference to the 
seven societies are anupler than 
ever before and are just the 
a] thing to circulate before tak- 
ing up collections for them. 


a 


Keep in mind the $1,000 prize offer for the largest 
lists of new subscribers, and remember that a gen- 
erous commission besides is offered for new names. 
The Congregationatist, in its new form, can be easily 
pushed as an attractive family religious newspaper. 


<—— 


We believe we have found the best and most con- 
venient Binder for the Congregationalist in its new 
form and have arranged for itsmanufacture. Price, 
postpaid, 75 cents. It will be ready about Jan. 1. 
We suggest that our subscribers order the Binder 
~ in connection with the renewal of their subscrip- 
tions. To any old subscriber who sends us his own 

renewal and one new name, with $6, we will send 
two of the Binders postpaid. 
2 


Next week’s issue, our Christmas number, will 
contain a notable article from Archdeacon Farrar, 
~ another from Dr. McKenzie and stories and poems 
suited to the holiday season. 


F ever a man’s heart and purse open to 

those in need it is at the Christmas sea- 

son. Far be it from any good man to 
close the channels of benevolence at such a 
time, yet the unworthy know that this is 
their harvest time and are not slow to take 
advantage of it. Many a man’s good im- 
pulses also failinthe way. He compromises 
by giving something to the applicants who 
present themselves at the most convenient 
time without great interest as to whether 
he has given wisely or not. No doubt many 
appeals for help will be so answered this 
season as to foster habits of thriftlessness 
and intemperance, while many needy ones, 
who do not make their wants known, will 
suffer. Many families have learned to de- 
pend on missionary societies for their Christ- 
mas dinner who would be better off to have 
earned it themselves, and who have become 


less worthy by counting on it year after 


year. Many men have’ largely lost the 
blessing which Christmas offers by handing 
their money into. the treasury of a society 
and doing nothing more. These contribu- 
tions need not be lessened, but quiet, per- 
sonal ministries at some self-sacrifice, which 
express real interest in those helped, bless 
him who gives and those who take. 


Some books serve a good purpose, then 
die and become utterly stale, but the Bible 
grows more dear and more wonderful every 
year, though every week it is brought forth 
and read to more people than any other book 
ever written. Some men also doagreat work 
and pass away. The repetition of their 
names would soon become wearisome. But 
the Pilgrims are more reverenced year by 
year. Forefathers’ Day has become identi- 
fied with New-England history not only 
within her boundaries but wherever she has 
reproduced herself. More meetings will be 
held in their honor this year than ever be- 
fore. After four hundred years Columbus 
ventures forth to have his character re- 
dressed to grace the exposition of our nation 
because he stumbled on this continent in a 
very remarkable hunting expedition, but 
after next summer he will retire for another 
century to geographies and the upper shelves 
of historical societies. Yet the Pilgrims come 
back every year to receive warmer welcomes 
than these bleak shores in December ever 
prophesied for them. Why is it? It is be- 
cause there is a lifein some books and a lite 
in some men which has a divine potency 
and is the more at home with each succeed- 
ing age which draws nearer to God than its 
predecessor. And the Pilgrims have had 
worthy successors in every generation to ex- 
pound their faith. The face of one of them 
we place on our first page this week in honor 
of Forefathers’ Day and with it the noble 
hymn in which he celebrated their lives and 
deeds. Long may their spirit rule in our 
land. 


- 

A Pullman ear as a center of gospel influ- 
ences is something of a novelty, but the 
experiment bas been tried with good success 
in the interests of home missionary work 
in the distant West, and just now, with a 
similar basis of operations, John P. Quinn, 
the converted gambler, is dealing trenchant 
blows at one of the greatest vices of the 
age. His car, ‘“‘ the Roanoke,’’ was on exhi- 
bition in Boston in connection with the Con- 
vention of Christian Workers and since then 


it has journeyed many a mile, halting in 
leading cities in Southern New England and 
in New York State, where Mr. Quinn has 
addressed large audiences. In Utica 800 
men took the anti-gambling pledge and at 
almost every service some individuals take 
their first stand for Christ. Mr. Quinn has 
received recently the warm indorsement of 
the Clerical Union of New York City, and 
churches and Y. M. C. Associations,as a 
rule, extend gladly to him their hospital- 
ities. Anextended Western trip is now con- 
templated. Railroad companies are grant- 
ing free transportation, thus recognizing the 
great benefit to their employés which follows 
such a crusade against gambling and the 
exposure of its foolishness as well as sinful- 
ness. There is yet a debt of $5,000 on the 
car. In order that our readers who may 
wish to help on an undertaking which 1s 
not paralleled by any other form of Chris- 
tian activity, aud which certainly deserves 
support, we append the address to which 
contributions may be sent: John P. Quinn, 
care L. A. Maynard, Times Building, New 
York. 


Some of the secular papers regard in- 
credulously Mr. Moody’s confidence that 
the deliverance from destruction of the 
steamship Spree, on which he was a pas- 
senger, was in answer to prayer.  Itis inti- 
mated that God cannot have been influenced 
by the petitions of His children to calm the 
seas through which the ship was safely 
brought to land because He is bound by 
His immutable laws. The same argument 
is often urged against praying for rain, and 
has equal weight concerning any prayer 
which seeks material blessing from God. 
Yet our government has had faith enough 
in the use of explosives to produce rain to 
send an expedition a long distance and to 
spend a large sum of money. Where is the 
proof that God has bound Himself more 
firmly by His laws than men believe them- 
selves to be bound by them? Would that 
seem like the beneficent wisdom of the Al- 
mighty Father? For ourselves, we have as 
much faith that God will send rain in an- 
swer to prayer as our government has had in 
General Dyrenfurth and his rackarock and 
balloons—yes, and far more, for, though it 
seems to be established that some moisture 
can be produced by explosions, yet not 
enough to warrant the expense, we know 
that the resources of our Father are not 
limited and that ‘to them that love Him 
all things work together for good.” 


Help in education for young colored min- 
isters is as important as any service we could 
name. Special funds await any young man 
who needs them in our Northern theological 
seminaries. But we have not heard of any 
such funds in the theological department of 
Howard University or Talladega College. 
Yet the men preparing for the ministry in 
these institutions are all poor. They have 
had far less advantages than white students 
from life in cultured homes, from acquaint- 
ance with books, from access to libraries 
and association with educated men. They 
have much less prospect of sufficient com- 
pensation after they have entered the minis- 
try to provide themselves with these aids in 
intellectual and spiritual growth. The Ed- 
ucation Society does not extend its aid to 
these men. Occasionally some individual 
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or church or Sunday school donates to one 
of them $50 for a year. But what could be 
more useful than a fund in each of the in- 
stitutions which train colored ministers to 
help their theological education and pro- 
vide for annual additions to the seminary 
libraries? 


A young man had occasion lately to spend 
a few weeks in a large village where he was 
a complete stranger. Being a Christian, he 
attended the Sunday morning service of the 
church of his own denomination where he 
was courteously received and seated. Find- 
ing no card announcing the meetings of the 
week and hoping to attend some of them, 
he listened attentively to the notices. He 
was informed that the Sunday school would 
be held as usual, that the Christian En- 
deavor Society would meet at its usual 
time and place, that the subject of the 
regular church prayer meeting would be 
‘Bear ye one another’s burdens,”’ and that 
the monthly meeting of the woman’s mis- 
sionary society would be held on Thursday 
afternoon, at four o’clock, with Mrs. Jones. 
Just one service in regard to which any 
particulars were given, and thata meeting 
to which ‘‘all ladies are cordially invited!” 
There may be some churches within whose 
doors a stranger rarely comes, and possibly 
this wassuchaone. For the home congrega- 
tion announcements “ at the usual time” are 
perhaps sufficient, but, in general, slipshod 
notices are hardly likely to be the prelude 
to lively meetings. 


FELLOWSHIP VERSUS GOVERNMENT. 

Much is said in our ecclesiastical circles 
about ‘‘centralization,” as it is called, 
being contrary to our Congregational polity. 
Those who favor it are charged with trying 
to introduce Presbyterian ways into our 
churches. 

Is this the fact? Does not one of the 
fundamentals of our polity amply provide 
for centralization when needed, and even 
demand it? We believe in the independence 
of our churches in respect to all their in- 
ternal and local affairs, but we also pro- 


fess to believe in the fellowship of the 


churches which binds them together and 
calls for concert of action in all matters of 
common concern outside the individual 
church. The calling of councils for the 
settlement and dismission of pastors is based 
on this principle of fellowship. On this 
Same corner stone are built our conferences, 
state associations, national councils. These 
ecclesiastical bodies have come into being 
for the very purpose of enabling the churches 
to work together for the accomplishment of 
what they cannot do separately so well, if 
at all. Our benevolent Societies, also, so far 
as they are representative of the churches, 
really rest on the same basis. And even 
those, in whose management they have no 
voice, are, after all, agencies by which their 
fellowship finds some expression. For 
through them are brought about results 
which the churches could not so well secure 
apart from one another. 

Now this is a very different thing from 
the Presbyterian basis of co-operation. That 
polity throughout rests on the ground of 
delegated authority. The local church must, 
in order to be Presbyterian, govern itself 
by electing from among its members a 
Session composed of a board of elders regu- 
larly ordained and installed to which is 
added the pastor of the church also duly 
ordained and installed. To this session it 
must commit the entire control and super- 
vision of all its internal and local affairs, 

Out of these sessions of the several 
churches, within given territorial bounds, is 


constituted another authoritative body—the 
presbytery, to which the sessions themselves 
and the churches under them are subject. 
In‘a similar manner the synod is created. 
The General Assembly, the highest judica- 


tory of all, is made up of delegates from 


the several presbyteries duly accredited and 
sent with full power to act in their behalf. 
To this body is given supreme authority 
over the church at large. It is the final 
court of appeal in all judicial cases. It 
creates and controls the benevolent boards 
of the church, and to it year by year each 
one of them must render an account of its 
stewardship. It can issue its mandates to 
the presbyteries and churches which must 
be obeyed under penalty of ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

The difference, then, between the Presbyte- 
rian and Congregational polity is radical and 
wide—that between voluntary fellowship 
and delegated authority. In the one the 
churches are simply acting together by mu- 
tualagreement about things of common con- 
cern. In the other the local church never 
acts in regard to such matters save in the 
way of creating a body to act for it and 
delegating to them full, and in great de- 
gree irresponsible, power for that purpose. 

Our churches, therefore, are very far from 
Presbyterianizing themselves when they 
come together by their representatives, in- 
structed as to their wishes, and agree to- 
gether through them to do certain things in 
common for the accomplishment of a given 
object of common concern. Conference, 
made up as it is year by year, not from an 
official body within the churches and acting 
independently of them, but of representa- 
tives chosen and instructed from their own 
membership in open meeting, can never be- 
come what a presbytery is. The one is a 
centralization of voluntary action on the 
part of the churches; the other is a central- 
ization of mandatory power irrespective of 
the will of the several churches. So long, 
therefore, as all concert of action originates 
with the voluntary action of the churches 
and is advisory, not mandatory, centraliza- 
tion is in no way a leaning toward Presby- 
terianism. 

With this understanding of the matter is 
it not evident that this cardinal and fun- 
damental principle of our polity, the fel- 
lowship of the churches, ought to have 
greater and fuller expression? There are a 
multitude of matters of common concern 
which as separate churches and apart 
from each other we cannot care for. Take 
the case of any particular territory. Why 
should not the churches therein asso- 
ciated in conference combine and plan to 
care for the weaker churches within their 
bounds; care for the field as a whole com- 
mom to them all, and contrive to occupy the 
waste places; act in concert in the adoption 
of some business methods of benevolence 
for the support of our various missionary 
organizations, and also have and hold in 
their hands the approval of candidates for 
the ministry and the ecclesiastical standing 
of their ministers? 

Let not, then, this bugaboo of centraliza- 
tion, as being a Presbyterianizing of our 
polity, frighten us from what our Congre- 
gational fellowship provides for and so 
loudly calls for in these days. For we are 
living in an age when co-operation is more 
and more demanded. Centralization is the 
order of the day. Business is proceeding 
on that basis. Business men and business 
firms no longer deem it wise or safe to hold 
apart or stand aloof from each other. They 
are everywhere combining their forces for 
the sake of greater efficiency and economy. 
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Why should not our churches in like man- 
ner combine and agree upon definite and 
well-considered plans of action in doing 
their work for the Lord? God speed the 
day when our Congregational churches, 
which now so fill the land, shall centralize 
their organizations as churches and work 
so as to accomplish the greatest results in 
the upbuilding of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
So shall we have fellowship one with 
another. 


a 


LEONARD BACON, D. D., LL.D. 

Congregationalism was foremost among 
the denominations in laying the foundations 
of our nation. Yetits greatest progress has 
been made in this present century. In this 
period its blended principles of independ- 
ence and fellowship have been so far real- 
ized as to unite the churches in great mis- 
sionary enterprises for the salvation of our 
own land and the world. They have broken 
down the boundaries of New England, and 
while not casting aside their traditions 
have entered as promineatly into the life of 
new States all the way to the. Pacific coast 
as in the region where American Congrega- 
tionalism was born. 

Among the great leaders of the denomina- 
tion in this century was Rev. Dr. Leonard 
Bacon, whose portrait adorns our first page 
this week. It fitly follows that of Dr. 
Dexter which we sent out with the first 
issue of the new form of our paper. To pre- 
serve the memory and the influence of these 
heroes and others who rank with them is an 
important service to the denomination which 
we aim to represent. 

Dr. Bacon was born in Detroit, Mich., 
Feb. 19, 1802. His father was a missionary 
to the Ojibewa Indians. Dr. Bacon gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1820. In 1825 he 
became pastor of the Center Church, New 
Haven, Ct., which office he held till his 
death, Dec. 22, 1881, though he was made 
pastor emeritus in 1866. From that time 
till 1871 he filled the chair of Systematic 
Theology in Yale Theological Seminary, 
when he became lecturer in the same institu- 
tion on church history and polity. The 
Seminary owes to him a great debt, for 
under his guidance it received the impulse 
which has led to its subsequent strength 
and prosperity. 

From that center of culture during his 
long life, by his voice and pen, he exerted a 
commanding influence in extending the 
principles and polity of Congregationalism. 
His volume of essays on Slavery, issued in 
1846, did effective service in shaping Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s anti-slavery views. He wrote 
more than a hundred articles for the New 
Englander, was a founder and one of the 
early editors of the New York Independent 
and wrote extensively for the Congregation- 
alist and other periodicals. His Life of 
Richard Baxter, Manual for Young Church 
Members, Genesis of New England Churches 
and other volumes were an invaluable aid 
in leading Congregationalists to understand 
their denominational history, the exact na- 
ture of their church polity and the work 
which pertains to them in the kingdom of 
God. His presence was always influential 
in the annual meetings of the American 
Board, in National Councils and in other 
assemblies in which the interests of the 
churches were considered. 

He was a born leader of men, a shrewd 
observer, with solid sense and abundant 
wit in public speech and on great occasions 
a man of remarkable eloquence. He was 
also a man of warm affections and tender 
regard for all mankind, though he earried a 
sword always unsheathed to do battle for 
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the truth as he held it. What he once said 
of a theologian of: ante bellum days could 
never be said of himself, that ‘‘he had a 
doctrine of disinterested benevolence in- 
stead of a heart.’’ When he died Dr. Dex- 
ter wrote of him, what the lapse of a decade 
has more and more confirmed: 


From the days of John Cotton and John 
Davenport and Increase and Cotton Mather 
and John Wise and Jonathan Edwards and 
Ezra Stiles and Timothy Dwight and Lyman 
Beecher and their illustrious compeers, until 
now, there have been many mighty names 
written in the annals of the Congregational 
churches of New England. In our judgment 
it admits of doubt whether the future, far 
enough distant to discriminate fairly, will read 
therein any name in all respects, and for all 
which it suggests, more honored or more be- 
loved than that of him whom now we mourn. 

<= 


INFANT BAPTISM. 

A correspondent mentions an instance of 
a pastor who recently baptized an infant 
neither of whose parents were members of 
any church, and asks if this accords with 
the teachings of Congregationalism. 

Usage varies in administering the ordi- 
nance of baptism to infants. Some Congre- 
gational pastors believe that Christ having 
said of all young children, ‘‘ Of such is the 
kingdom of-God,’’ baptism is the visible 
sign by which His claim of them for His 
kingdom is asserted. Pastors who hold this 
view declare themselves ready to baptize all 
children when asked to do so by their par- 
ents or lawful guardians. 

But the view which has been held by Con- 
gregational churches historically, and which 
_ we think is prevalent among them now, is 
that expressed in the creed put forth by the 
National Council Commission, that baptism 
. is ‘to be administered to believers and their 
children.”” We believe that the family is 
the unit in the kingdom of grace, that par- 
ents are responsible to God for their infant 
children having as yet no independent life 
and that through all His dealings with His 
chosen people, from the time of Abraham 
till now, He has made peculiar promises to 
the children of those who keep His cove- 
nant. We believe that the significance of 
the baptism of infants is in the covenant 
which the parents make with God to show 
them His love, to teach them His will and 
to lead them to obey it. We believe that 
the church to which believing parents who 
offer their children in baptism belong isa 
sharer in that covenant, and that its mem- 
bers assume obligations as real to watch 
over these children as they assumed when 
they promised to watch over the parents 
_ themselves at the time of their entrance 
into the church, and we believe that such 
baptized children, guarded by the covenant 
of their parents and of the church with God, 
the objects of their prayers, receive peculiar 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, leading them from 
infancy on to accept the privileges and as- 
sume the duties of children formally recog- 
nized as belonging to the family bearing the 
name of the Father. 

Believing this, we could not conscien- 
tiously administer baptism to infants except 
when those who stand to them in the rela- 
tion of parents are ready to enter into cove- 
nant with God in their behalf, promising by 
example and precept to train them in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, to pray 
for them habitually and for wisdom to bring 
them up in the family of God. We believe 
that infant baptism under such circum- 
stances is a most impressive object lesson, 
teaching the sacredness of the family, the 
sweet and solemn responsibilities which 
come to it in the gift of children and the 
duties of the church in its relation to them, 
while to parents it is a sustaining assurance 


that their Heavenfy Father shares their bur- 
dens and their joys in caring for those whom 
He has sent to them. 

But while we have stated the view which 
we think prevails among Congregationalists 
it is not the universal view among them, and 
the churches have plainly showed that they 
do not regard belief in infant baptism as one 
of the essentials to fellowship or even of de 
nominational union. The last council af- 
firmed willingness to affiliate with other de- 
nominations ‘‘ upon the basis of the common 
evangelical faith, substantial Congregational 
polity and free communion of Christians, 
without regard to forms and minor differ- 
ences.’’ The practice of infant baptism has 
been steadily increasing in Congregational 
churches during the last ten years. But 
each church is a law unto itself in this mat- 
ter and pastors, of course, will conform to 
the creed and custom of the churches they 
serve. 


ALT, THINGS ARE OURS IN CHRIST. 

The Biblical passages which express this 
truth state a fact. They do not contain a 
bribe. They embody a promise which is 
full of comfort, but they are to be inter- 
preted reasonably. All the spiritual in- 
struction and help which any one needs, all 
the sagacity in relation to temporal affairs 
and all the material prosperity which the 
divine wisdom sees to be vital to his welfare 
—these may be his for the seeking. More 
than this also is true. God does not limit 
His bestowals of blessing by our actual 
necessities. He often gives more than we 
need. He loves to be lavish with the proofs 
of His love. Most lives abound with the 
evident, welcome tokens of His goodness, 
and when these seem to be lacking, some 
reason why it is better to withhold than to 
grant them rarely is hard to be discovered. 

The central, vital truth to be remembered 
is not so much that the Christian may con- 
fidently expect to receive whatever he really 
needs, cheering although this is, as that he 
is the object of God’s constant, watchful, 
loving care. He is not lost to the divine 
view, a mere unit among the hundreds of 
millions of the inhabitants of the globe. 
But, even if he be obscure and overlooked 
among men, he is the object of the direct 
and affectionate attention of the Heavenly 
Father. The resources of heaven not less 
than of earth are available for his needs 
upon sufficient occasion. He simply must 
take heed that nothing shake his allegiance 
to the Almighty. Fidelity on his part—and 
even in maintaining this he is freely given 
the Holy Spirit’s aid—insures the continu- 
ance of God’s beneficent goodness. 

Because all things of every sort which we 
need are ours in Christ, it is our privilege 
to go serenely on in our daily round with- 
out fear or even anxiety. Cares and trials, 
sometimes heavy and bitter, must continue 
to befall us at times or character could not 
crow firm and powerful as God desires. But 
hope never need depart nor happiness cease. 
Christ often leads us through steep and de- 
vious ways but He walks with us. And for 
most of us the days of peace, plenty and 
rejoicing far outnumber the days of sadness. 
No other truth is more evident as one looks 
back over a true Christian’s life, as its end 
upon earth draws near, than this, that, in 
the highest, best sense of the words, all 
things are ours in Christ. 

ke eh Sse be 

Those who are gone you have. Those 
who departed loving you love you still; and 
you love them always. They are not really 
gone—those dear hearts and true—they are 
only gone into the next room; and you will 


presently get up and follow them, and.yon- 
der door will be closed upon you and you 
will be no more seen.— Thackeray. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The last message which Benjamin Harri- 
son probably will send to the national legis- 
lature possesses those characteristics which 
have made his state papers notable. Men 
may differ as to the wisdom of his conclu- 
sions, but they cannot charge him with 
insincerity or ambiguity. He is master of a 
lucid style with which he tersely sets forth 
his political convictions and marshals statis- 
tics showing wonderful national prosperity. 
In this latter art of popularizing statistics 
he rivals Mr. Gladstone. Within these limits 
of space it is impossible even to allude 
satisfactorily to all the great questions 
which the President touches upon, for his 
message is chiefly one in which the work of 
the national machinery for the year is de- 
scribed. Itis not one of many suggestions 
as to the course which legislators should 
follow, for the President recognizes that 
the responsibility of legislation and the 
formulation of national policy now rests 
upon his political opponents. He has, how- 
ever, improved the opportunity to make the 
message convey assurance of his unshaken 
faith in the protective policy, which, he be- 
lieves, has for more than thirty years been 
‘Ca mighty instrument for the development 
of our national wealth.”” For doing this in 
a positive, shrewd way, and recommending 
that the whole subject of tariff revision be 
left to the incoming Fifty-third Congress, 
the President has been denounced, we think 
unjustly. It may or may not be disadvan- 
tageous that our machinery compels a four 
months’ interval between the election of an 
executive and his inauguration, and more 
than a year’s interval between the election 
of congressmen and their entrance upon 
their duties, but until this system is altered 
a retiring President must be conceded the 
right to hold and express in any way his 
convictions on matters of state, especially 
if he does it in a courteous, dignified way. 


The President states plainly the facts rela- 
tive to Canada’s hostile legislation against 
our commerce and he urges that if the politi- 
cal relations of Canada and the disposition 
of the Canadian Government are to remain 
unchanged a radical revision of our trade 
relations should be made, not, however, in a 
spirit of spite, notwithstanding that in our 
recent negotiations with Great Britain our 
diplomats ‘‘ have continuously been thwarted 
or retarded by unreasonable and unfriendly 
objections and protests from Canada.” He 
favors the promotion of the scheme for con- 
necting Hawaii with the United States by 
cable. France in her seizure of African ter- 
ritory has been solicited to regard the bound- 
ary rights of Liberia, toward which for 
many years the United States has held the 
intimate relation of a friendly counselor. 
A satisfactory adjustment of the contro- 
versy with Spain over the Ponape outrages 
is anticipated ‘‘in view of renewed and ur- 
gent representations.”’ (In the Progress of 
the Kingdom, page 645, we refer to the Presi- 
dent’s statements relative to Turkey’s treat- 
ment of our missionaries and our official 
demands upon Turkey.) Prompt and ade- 
quate support to the company engaged in 
constructing the Nicaragua Canal is rec- 
ommended. The rise and development of 
the naval militia are heartily indorsed. The 
work of the Indian Bureau is described with 
particularity. Allotments have been made 
and patents issued to5,900 Indians and 7,600 
additional allotments have been made for 
which patents are now being prepared. The 
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school attendance of Indian children has 
been increased over thirteen per cent., a uni- 
form system of text-books and of study has 
been adopted and every preparation made 
to easily transfer and merge the schools into 
the common school systems of the States 
when it seems best. Any legislation which 
would wholly remove the selection of In- 
dian agents from partisan considerations 
‘‘would be a great relief to the executive 
and a great benefit to the service.’’ Refer- 
ring to pensions the President shows no dis- 
position to yield to the demand for a reform 
of the rolls. National quarantine is urged, 
and it is hinted tbat an extension of the 
classified service is contemplated. 


There are certain statements in the mes- 
sage which are most impressive. To have 
advanced froma total wealth of $16,159,616,- 
068 in 1860 to $62,610,000,000 in 1890 shows 
peerless national prosperity. Foreign com- 
merce valued at $1,857,680,610 in one year is 
a record no other nation can parallel, ex- 
ports alone amounting to $1,030,278,148. 
The freight tonnage passing through the 
Detroit River during the short season of 228 
days last year was nearly as large as the ton- 
nage of Londonand Liverpool’s foreign com- 
merce during the entire twelve months of 
1890. Theaggregate traffic on our railroads 
in 1891 amounted to 704,398,609 tons. The 
value of our farm products has increased 
from $1,363,646,866 in 1860 to $4,500,000,000 
in 1891. Savings banks depositors have in- 
creased from 693,870 in 1860 to 4,258,893 in 
1890, and the amount of deposits from $149,- 
277,501 in 1860 to $1,623,079,749 in 1891, 
ninety per cent. of the depositors being 
wage-earners. Public revenues amounting 
to $425,868,260 have been collected and dis- 
bursed during the year ending June 30, with- 
out loss from misappropriation, leaving a 
balance in the treasury at that time of 
$9,914,453, $40,570,467 having been applied to 
reduction of the national debt. Postal rey- 
enues during the year have increased nearly 
$5,000,000, and it is predicted that two years 
hence the department will not only be self- 
supporting but surplus producing. 


Even in Russia and China the indignant 
voice of the people expressed in petitions has 
been known to effect reforms, while in Eng- 
land and this country it has been a right 
sacredly cherished and guarded. That peti- 
tions are potent is proved by the history of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and in the rush and 
complexity of modern life the right and 
privilege should not be overlooked by wide- 
awake citizens. That Massachusetts is alert 
is proved by the petition presented in the 
House of Representatives last week, in which 
2,500 of the leading citizens of the Com- 
monwealth protest against the Chinese ex- 
clusion bill and demand its repeal. Con- 
gressman Andrew has introduced a bill em- 
bodying this desire and he and Congress- 
man Hitt of Illinois may be counted upon 
to make a stiff fight for it in the committee 
of foreign affairs to which it has been re- 
ferred. Similar petitions poured in from 
other States would do much to influence 
Congress to deal righteously with the China- 
men. The present law is proving to be as 
ineffective in practice as it is vicious in 
theory and necessity will demand some leg- 
islation. Let it be American and Christian. 


In order to silence the conflicting rumors 
relative to himself and the degree of his 
authority as papal representative Mer. Sa- 
tolli has made public the statement that the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, 
with the approval of the Pope, has commis- 
sioned him to try all cases involving differ” 


ences between priests and bishops and em- 
powered him to give judgments beyond 
which there is no appeal, not even to the 
Pope himself. This statement has been 
received with varying degrees of docility, 
according to the degree with which the 
individual archbishop or bishop has merged 
his individuality and will in loyalty to the 
great ecclesiastical machine. It has been 
rumored that Dr. McGlynn will appear be- 
fore the new tribunal and attempt to secure 
a reopening of his case. A speedy and final 
decision of the most interesting controversy 
between Father Corrigan of Hoboken and 
Bishop Wigger of New Jersey, to which we 
referred in our last issue, may also be ex- 
pected. 


But more important than his definition of 
his authority as a judge has been the pub- 
lication of Mer. Satolli’s address before the 
recent meeting of the archbishops, when he 
gave to them the views of the Pope on the 
parochial versus the public school question. 
It is easy to understand now why the formal 
deliverance of the archbishops was so liberal, 
so conciliatory, so much milder than the de- 
liverances at the Baltimore council, for in- 
stance. The faithful are now told that: 


It is lawful to send their children to these 
[public] schools to acquire the elements of 
letters, provided the parents themselves do 
not neglect their most serious duties and the 
pastors of souls put forth every effort to in- 
struct the children. 

Hereafter 

No reproach, either in public or in private, 
shall be cast upon Catholic parents who send 
their children to private schools or to acad- 
emies where a better education is given under 
the direction of religious or approved and Cath- 
olic persons. If they make sufficient provision 
for the religious training of their children let 
them be free to secure in other ways that edu- 
cation which the position of their family re- 
quires... 4 

For the standing and growth of Catholic 
schools it seems that care should be taken 
that the teachers prove themselves qualified, 
not only by previous examination before the 
diocesan board and by a certificate or diploma 
received from it, but also from having a teach- 
er’s diploma from the school board of the State, 
awarded after successful examination. 


It is not surprising that such sentiments 
from the highest authority are creating con- 
sternation among the German Catholics of 
St. Louis and Milwaukee and that Eastern 
prelates and editors are falling in line with 
sermons and editorials of an equally liberal 
tone. 


The opening session of the annual meet- 
ing in Philadelphia of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, which is the largest, and 
most conservatively managed of the labor 
organizations of the country, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers excepted, 
was notable for the serious charges made 
by officials against the judiciary and militia. 
It is a grave matter when prominent wage- 
earners announce their belief that ‘‘ there is 
one law, or rather one construction of it, 
for the poor man and another for the rich’’; 
that the action of both judges and officers 
of the United States in the Cour d’Alene 
contest demands congressional investiga- 
tion; that the State militia ‘“‘has drifted 
into a machine of monopolistic oppression 
against labor,’’ which, unless it is reformed, 
must be boycotted by wage-earners. 


Twenty-one cities in Massachusetts on 
Dec. 6 voted on the important question of 
prohibiting or licensing traffic in intoxi- 
cants. A vote much larger than that of 
last year was polled, and the gains, whether 
computed by cities or total vote cast, 
favored prohibition, thirteen voting ‘‘no 
license,’’? Chicopee, Fall River, Lawrence, 
Pittsfield, Taunton, Woburn and Waltham 
being added to the ‘‘no license’? column 


and Fitchburg, Haverhill, Marlboro and 
New Bedford being lost. The closeness of 
the vote in several of the cities has created 
a demand for a recount that may change 
the totals somewhat, but not enough to in- 
validate the belief that effective opposition 
to the saloon is gaining ground in Massa- 
chusetts. Ere this is read Boston, Cam- 
bridge and seven other cities will have 
recorded their opinion on the same ques- 
tion, and it is not anticipated that their 
verdict, on the whole, will differ much from 
the result last week. A peculiar concen- 
tration of very unlike elements may give 
a ‘‘no license’’ decision in Boston. If so 
it will not be because of the support of 
organized labor, the liquor dealers, in their 
fear, having made the concessions demanded 
by the Cigar-makers’ Union, which for a 
time threatened to lead seven thousand 
allied wage-earners to the polls as voters 
against license if the saloons persisted in 
selling ‘‘scab’’ cigars. This commercial 
transaction—for it is simply that and noth- 
ing more—is a social phenomenon which 
deserves thoughtful consideration. It either 
shows how ignorant of the economic waste 
caused to wage-earners by saloons the lead- 
ers are or how supine and selfish are the 
rank and file. 


The operation and effect of any law any- 
where which is intended to diminish the 
illegitimate use of money in our national, 
State and municipal elections are of the ut- 
most concern to citizens everywhere who 
are working to secure this essential reform. 
Hence areference to the statements rendered 
last week by the political committees—State 
and local—of Massachusetts is in order. 
The corrupt practices act of this State is 
far in advance of that of any other State, 
and is most carefully drawn and guarded in 
its provisions, defining just what contribu- 
tions from candidates are legal, the compo- 
sition and functions of committees and how 
minute must be their system of accounting 
of all receipts and payments, made during 
the campaign, through their treasurers to 
the secretary of the Commonwealth within 
thirty days after an election. Vouchers 
must accompany the statements and both be 
preserved six months. The highest courts 
have power to compel statements, and fail- 
ure to comply is punishable with fine or 
imprisonment or both. Thus far no-dispo- 
sition to evade the law has been shown by 
either party, and if there had been the Elec- 
tions Law League would have acted if the 
officials had not. The Republican State 
committee report receipts of $64,447 and an 
expenditure of $59,335. Of the receipts 
$23,075 came from the national committee 
and in this item, as in the similar one in the 
Democratic accounts, lurks the evil which 
the present law fails to touch. Not that con- 
tributions from the national committee are 
necessarily illegitimate, but under the cover 
of its contribution many individuals in Mas- 
sachusetts may, and undoubtedly do, hide. 
The Democratic State committee received 
$53,812 and spent $55,684, $23,250 coming 
from the national committee. If to these 
statements could be added the totals from 
scores of similar detailed reports, which 
minor committees have filed, some concep- 
tion of the vast amount of money spent in 
one State could be gained. Published in 
detail in the papers they have given the peo- 
ple new and more accurate ideas of political 
processes. They show, to some extent, how 
freely protected interests give. They reveal 
how expensive campaigns are even to can- 
didates whose purses are small and whose 
honor is unpurchasable, and they tell of the 
cupidity of professedly partisan journals.. 
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‘No advance toward positive agreement on 
any policy can be reported of the Brussels 
Monetary Conference. President Andrews 
of Brown University has spoken for the 
American delegates and ventured beyond 
any knowledge the American public has in 
declaring what the policy of the United 
States will be with Mr. Cleveland as presi- 
dent and a Congress under Democratic con- 
trol. Both he and Mr. Cannon have as- 
sumed that the worst feature of the Sherman 
law is to be repealed, and ’tis true that 
Senator Hill in the Senate and Hon. Sher- 
man Hoar in the House have taken the 

* necessary initiative steps to secure the de- 
sirable result, but to secure the necessary 
votes is quite another matter. The intima- 
tions of the American delegates, however, 
have not been without effect in Brussels, 
for the withdrawal of the United States 
from the markets as a purchaser of silver 
would not only add to the plight of the 
mine owners of Colorado and Nevada, who 
are reported to be doing a very unprofitable 
business, but it is believed would precipi- 
tate a crisis in India that England cannot 
well afford. More remarkable than any- 
thing said or done at Brussels have been the 
declarations of the great convention of Eng- 
lish agriculturists in session in St. James 
Hall, London, where, after reviewing the 
distressing conditions that have been faced 
for a long time and the gloomier prospect 
ahead, with an enthusiasm and unanimity 
that is most significant, the great, repre- 
sentative body, after a long debate, put 
itself on record as demanding a decided 
change from the free trade and monometal 
commercial and financial standards which 
Great Britain has held for many years. 
When Lord Salisbury’s speech favoring a 
return toward ‘protection’? and Arch- 
bishop Walsh’s and ex-Speaker Balfour’s 
recent good words for bimetallism are re- 
membered, it is easy to understand why the 

- London journals have not deemed it wise to 
deride the utterances at the agricultural 
conference. 


Premier Ribot, by a very frank statement 
of the willingness of his colleagues to assist 
the committee investigating the Panama 
Canal affair, won from the House of Dep- 
uties a handsome vote of confidence, 306 
members declaring their satisfaction with 
the policy he outlined. Certain limitations, 
however, are recognized, the ministry letting 
it be known that it would not favor endow- 
ing acreature of the Legislature with pre- 
rogatives that trench upon the constitu- 
tionally prescribed rights of the judiciary, 
and the House acceding to this position. 
The overthrow of the Spanish ministry by 
an expression of lack of confidence on the 
part of Congress is supposed to be due 
to a coalition only rendered possible by the 
conservatives, who feel that the ministry 
have failed to show sufficient zeal in sup- 
pressing anarchists and too much leniency 
in dealing with municipal officials detected 


in peculation. 
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. IN BRIEF. 

With its usual perspicacity the Interior re- 
marks: ‘“‘One perfect definition in religious 
controversy is worth more than 200 tons of 
“eloquence.” 


Two or three of our subscribers have sent us 
. detailed descriptions of their ideal newspapers. 
If now they will each make a specimen copy 
and send it to us we will guarantee that their 
ideals shall be realized. 


Forefathers’ Day seems to gain a wider rec- 
ognition every year and the Congregational 
Clubs are vying with each other in their 
celebrations. The Pilgrims are certainly in 


no danger of being forgotten. Are their vir- 
tues equally sure of imitation in these modern 
days? 


A glance down the list of subjects of last 
Sunday’s preaching servicesin Boston showed 
that many bugle blasts against licensing the 
sale of liquor were blown. The most star- 
tling title was Shall Rum’s Juggernaut Car 
be Drawn Through the Streets of Boston this 
Year? 


Whenever Christmas falls on Sunday it is 
the custom, in a certain wealthy Christian 
household, to refrain from exchanging pres- 
ents with family and other friends and to turn 
the value of all their gifts into benevolent 
channels. The special honoring of the King 
in this fashion on Christmas Sunday is a 
beautiful custom worthy of becoming more 
general. 


Pastors often ask their congregations to have 
their Bibles open and follow the reading of 
the Scripture lesson. It is hard to see why, 
when the chapter is read without comment, 
unless it may be to detect mistakes in the 
pastor’s reading. The custom arose from a 
habit of ministers of making brief comments 
by way of explanation or to kindle devotion. 
Under such circumstances an open Bible in 
the hearer’s hand is often a real help. 


The Massachusetts Sunday School Associa- 
tion, at its recent meeting in Worcester, con- 
sidered at length the International Lessons 
for 1893 and voted unanimously to ‘sustain 
them. The first quarter’s lessons are espe- 
cially interesting as covering the century in 
which the Hebrew nation was newly organ- 
ized, which produced a considerable portion 
of the Old Testament Scriptures and estab- 
lished the customs prevailing among the Jews 
when Christ appeared, 


Few men have ever produced so large and 
varied results in religious literature as Rev. 
Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D., of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, who has now completed a 
half century as a theological instructor, first 
in Germany, as associated with Dr. Neander, 
and later in this country. He is receiving 
from many distinguished sources the congrat- 
ulations and honors he has so weli earned. 
His gradual, though evident, improvement in 
health, since his stroke of paralysis last au- 
tumn, occasions additional rejoicing. 


One of our most eminent contributors abroad 
was engaged last spring to write us aseries of 
articles. His work is in demand at good 
prices, his writings are eagerly read and have 
been translated into several languages. He 
has written and rewritten the articles, but at 
last withholds them on the ground that they 
do not satisfy him. He says: ‘‘ Though Ihave 
read them: over and over, the inspiration has 
gone out of them and will not return.” It 
may comfort less successful workers to know 
that the sense of failure comes to those who 
are esteemed as having unusual gifts, and it 
will help to assure our readers that those who 
labor in their behalf are conscious of the high 
responsibility resting on them. 


Legal process has been begun in England, 
under the lotteries act, against weekly papers 
which have gotten up a new craze for word 
guessing. The method is to print a paragraph 
in which the last word is left blank and to 
invite guessing for the word at a shilling a 
guess, the lucky guesser to receive all the 
shillings sent in. In one week last month 
137,000 people sent in guesses to a single paper. 
Of these nearly 871 won and received nearly 
$40 apiece. People of all classes and ages try 
their luck and even form syndicates for the 
purpose. The promoters of the scheme take 
no percentage but make their profit by the in- 
creased sale of papers. It is now a question 
whether the lotteries act covers the case or 
must be amended to cover it. 


When a new order grows to the proportions 
of demanding and supporting an organ of its 
own it certainly may be regarded as having 
acquired a place among the significant move- 
ments of the day. The Boys’ Brigade Courier 


is the latest blossom on the prolific tree of 
journalism. It is published in Cincinnati and 
its first issue, dated Dec. 10, is creditable both 
from a typographical and literary point of 
view. Twenty-one thousand boys are now en- 
rolled in the Boys’ Brigade on the other side of 
the sea and the number in this country seems 
to be increasing. Speaking of papers repre- 
senting particular lines of work, we are glad 
to commend to any one interested in the Broth- 
erhood of Andrew and Philip its official or- 
gan the brotherhood Star, published in Phila- 
delphia. 


Elsewhere a correspondent describes the 
Prison Congress. The reason why every Chris- 
tian at least should be interested in the great 
work which this body of philanthropists is 
attempting to do was well stated by Cardinal 
Gibbons in his opening prayer: 

Our sympathy for the prisoners is quickened 
by the reflection that Thou, O innucent Lamb, 
was once a prisoner Thyself. Thy hands were 
manacled, Vhy head crowned with thorns, Thy 
body was bound to a column and Thy sacred 
flesh was torn with the scourge. And if the 
treatment of a prisoner is now more humane 
and merciful it is due to the diffusion of Thy 
gospel, for Thou hast identified Thyself with 
him and hast regarded as done for Thyself 
what is done for him. 


Prince Bismarck expresses himself with 
characteristic caution concerning the World’s 
Fair. In an autograph letter to the Illustrated 
World’s Fair he says: ‘“‘ International exhibi - 
tions I regard as a necessary evil. Large 
bodies congregate, not so much for purposes of 
assiduous and profitable study as to indulge 
in indiscriminate and trivial sight-seeing.” 
Still, he admits that our exhibition will be an 
occasion of great historical moment but doubts 
if it can be made technically instructive, as 
it will be too large for any one to master its 
varied collections. In closing he adds: ‘I 
always greet with pleasure such international 
comities. They breed fellowship and promote 
harmony.’ Few European statesmen would 
attract more attention in this country than 
the ex-premier of Germany should he favor 
us with his presence next year. 


It seems to be a peculiarly American trait to 
allow one’s self to be pushed and crowded and 
jammed and suffocated to any extent in local 
travel. In almost any city in Europe an om- 
nibus or a tram car is full when its seats are 
all occupied. In this country men think it no 
indignity for their wives and daughters to 
cling to a strap in a car while they are crushed 
like sardines in a crowd of strangers. Re- 
cently the register of an electric car in Boston 
showed that it had 139 passengers, while it 
had seats for only fifty. ‘‘How many do you 
propose to carry?’ was asked of the con- 
ductor. ‘As many as I can jam in,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ Move forward there!’’ The passen- 
ger in Boston or New York often pays as much 
or more for the privilege of standing in the 
densest possible crowd on his way home from 
his daily business than he would pay in London 
or Paris for a comfortable seat in a journey of 
thesamelength. Yet this is the country where 
the people rule! 


In two States as far apart as Maine and Min- 
nesota the leaven of Christian co-operation is 
working and our columns this week tell of im- 
portant interdenominational efforts to obviate 
unnecessary multiplication of churches and 
to organize Christian forces particularly in 
rural places as efficiently as possible. The 
platform of the recent conference in Maine, at 
which representatives of five denominations 
were present, declares that the denomination 
beginning work in a destitute community 
should be left to develop that work without 
other denominational interference, that the 
preferences of a community should always be 
regarded, but that those denominations hav- 
ing churches nearest at hand should, other 
things being equal, be recognized as in the 
most adyantageous position to encourage and 
aid a new enterprise in their vicinity, and that 
a feeble church should be revived, if possible, 
rather than a new one established. All hail 
to these sensible and, we believe, practicable 
suggestions ! 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEW YORK, Dec. 9. 

Another step, and by far the longest one 
yet, has been taken this week in the contro- 
versy between Dr. Parkhurst and the police 
officials, who are doing their best to de- 
feat him and to defend the dirty crimi- 
nals whom he and his society are try- 
ing to bring to justice. On Wednesday 
the police superintendent caused to be pub- 
lished on his own authority a long, black 
list of accusations against the doctor, such 
as soliciting an officer to commit perjury in 
aid of a case in which he had an interest; 
seeking by most dishonest means to pro- 
cure false testimony to blacken the charac- 
ters of the mayor, district attorney, judges 
and other officials; by shameful tricks get- 
ting possession of vile pictures for use in 
his testimony against disreputable houses, 
etc.—all claimed to show up Dr. Parkhurst 
as a dishonest calumniator, an insincere 
seeker of notoriety and a bad man gener- 
ally. All this the superintendent asserted 
he was ready to prove beyond question by 
some twenty letters written by a woman in 
the doctor’s confidence and a sharer in his 
foul plots. ‘These letters, however, the su- 
perintendent declines to produce, nor will 
he name their writer. 

The superintendent’s charges made a 
marked sensation in the city but Dr. Park- 
hurst’s reply in the next day’s papers made 
one decidedly greater. He denied, seriatim, 
the several charges, reiterated the most seri- 
ous of his accusations of the police and, 
carrying the war into Africa, he scathed the 
superintendent himself for his palpable neg- 
lect of duty in terms that have raised the 
blood of honest citizens to the boiling point 
and, if the pilloried official wears not the 
hide of a rhinoceros, must make his nights 
uncomfortable. One thing issure, Dr. Park- 
hurst will not cease his warfare till it is 
made clear whether the well-nigh universal 
belief of our citizens is true or false, that, 
while there are many really excellent men 
on the force, so many of them are grossly 
vile and venal as to nullify the efforts of the 
better class and give warrant for the hard 
things that are said of the body. A paper 
no less respectable than the Tribune, edito- 
rially commenting on this latest revelation, 
openly accuses Tammany’s police with black- 
mailing the vicious classes and getting rich 
on the price of protecting transgressors of 
the laws these officers have sworn to see 
obeyed. 

For a week or so the Briggs heresy trial 
dragged its slow Jength along, the flow of 
really essential business being continually 
interrupted by the injection of merely tech- 
nical matters that in a Congregational body 
would be held as of small account, but 
which to Presbyterians, trained in and fed 
upon ‘“‘the book,’’ swell to large propor- 
tions. In the last day or two, however, 
since the argument of the prosecution really 
began, the audience has been large and the in- 
terest materially increased. On Wednesday 
Rey, Dr. Birch occupied all the time available 
for real work with a presentation and defense 
of the first three charges against Dr. Briggs, 
viz.: (1) teaching that the reason is a foun- 
tain of divine authority which may and 
does savingly enlighten men; (2) that the 
church is such a fountain which, apart from 
the Holy Scriptures, may, and does, savingly 
enlighten men; (3) that errors may have ex- 
isted in the original text of the Holy Serip- 
ture as it came from its authors. On 
Thursday Colonel McCook, an acute lawyer 
and member of the prosecuting committee, 
summed up the case on all the charges for 
the prosecution, and after some discussion, 


protests, etc., the matter was adjourned to 
Tuesday afternoon next, when Dr. Briggs 
will open his defense. It is not likely to be 
very brief. ; 

The decease of Mr. Jay Gould, the Wall 
Street magnate and manipulator of railroad 
stock all over the country, has caused no 
such upheaving in financial quarters as was 
predicted by his brother manipulators and 
feared by many. The event appears to 
have been ‘‘discounted,’”? as the brokers 
say, so that the Gould stocks and connected 
securities remain much as they were, except 
that the fortune left by him has grown a 
dozen millions during the last week. This 
quiet has been greatly helped by the fact 
that the immense property is not to be 
divided, but as a ‘‘trust’’ in the hands of 
the eldest son, for years associated with his 
father, is to be managed after the shrewd 
financier’s now settled and well-known pol- 
icy. Naturally, there are varied comments 
on the fact that all this accumulation of 
fully ninety-five millions of dollars goes to 
the dead man’s six children without a dal- 
lar for religious uses, for charity, for the 
library which Mr. Tilden’s bequest only 
partly secured, or for any other of the help- 
ful institutions that do so much to offset 
the city’s shames and to save its poor from 
death. This fact will be the text of many a 
socialist’s and anarchist’s harangue, but it 
will also clench the argument of many a 
sermon, will be the pith of countless fire- 
side lessons, will give food for reflection to 
many thousands of young men in their 
thoughtful hours, and—the man who gath- 
ered up so much and then took nothing 
away with him may not, in spite of him- 
self, have lived and died in vain. 

Another of the energetic Scudder family 
is coming to a Brooklyn Congregational pul- 
pit next Sabbath, Rev. Doremus, son of Dr. 
Henry Martyn and brother of Rev. John L., 
Scudder of Jersey City. He accepts the 
pastorate of the East Church not far from 
the parish his father served so well, believ- 
ing that he can make a full, where, for lack 
of room, several faithful men have realized 
only partial, success. He is a graduate of 
Yale, studied medicine with a view to sery- 
ice as a medical missionary and has for a 
time been apastor in Chicago. He will 
have a warm welcome. 

The Woman’s National Indian Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting on Wednesday 
in the Clinton Avenue Church, Brooklyn. 
Members were present from all parts of the 
country. Mrs. Quinton of Philadelphia pre- 
sided and gave the annual address. About 
a dozen ladies reported the progress of the 
work throughout the country and made ad- 
dresses. The Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, Gen. T. J. Morgan, answered the ques- 
tion, What next for the Indian? Richard 
Davis, a Cheyenne from Indian Territory, 
said it was Immediate Citizenship for the In- 
dian. The pastor, Dr. T. B. McLeod, Dr. 
Cuyler and Dr. J. P. Wilson addressed the 
convention. 

The Montclair Church under Dr. Brad- 
ford’s care is still pushing out into its 
neighborhood in various directions. Its 
latest offshoot is housed in a new and beau- 
tiful chapel accommodating about four hun- 
dred people and fitted with all the require- 
ments for an ‘‘ institutional church.’ It is 
under the special care of Dr. Bradford’s as- 
sistant and has the responsibility of culti- 
vating its own field, yet has a general over- 
sight from the parent church and its pastor. 

By the way, though Dr. Bradford is known 
to strongly dissent from some features of 
the American Board’s policy, neither he nor 
his church propose to withhold their con- 


tributions from its treasury, rather they keep 
up an annual increase of their offerings. 
Last year the church gave to the board 
$2,500 and, unless all signs fail, this year’s 
collection will show an increase over that 
figure. 

Dr. M. McG. Dana of Lowell preached for 
Dr. Crosby’s flock Sabbath before last and 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie of Cambridge for 
the Broadway Tabernacle Church. The 
latter church was supplied last Sabbath by 
Prof. M. R. Vincent. Dr. Taylor was pres- 
ent and dismissed the audience after the 
Lord’s Supper. Dr. N. H. Whittlesey, the 
efficient secretary of the National Fund for 
Aged and Disabled Congregational Ministers, 
last Monday presented in a very vivid and 
effective light the work and claims of that 
organization before the Clerical Union. 

The profusely elected Mr. Cleveland is 
back with us again from his fishing trip to 
Hog Island. He looks the fresher for his 
respite, but his close friends say that since 
he has felt anew the snouts of the Tammany 
drove rooting around him for places for 
Ed. Murphy and ‘‘the likes iv him,’ the 
elect one sometimes appears to forget him- 
self and to fancy that Manhattan is only a 
politer name for the other island. 

HUNTINGTON. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 10. 

Notwithstanding the positive character of 
last November’s elections the political situ- 
ation, so far as it has developed here already 
this winter, seems to give by no means com- 
plete satisfaction to anybody. Of course 
the Republicans are not pleased, but on the 
other hand the victorious Democrats do not 
look or act as happy as it was expected they 
would. This is largely due to the unfortu- 
nate uncertainty still existing as to the po- 
litical make-up of the next Senate. It is not 
known, even at this late day, whether the 
Republicans, the Democrats or the Popu- 
lists will control that body after next March; 
and if the Republicans remain in the major- 
ity there the recent Democratic victory will 
prove almost a barren one, and the country 
will have to resign itself to another two years 
of congressional inactivity. A continuation 
of the political deadlock that has prevailed 
so long between the Senate and the House is 
regarded here by the best men in both par- 
ties as highly undesirable, and yet many of 
the Republican managers are making ener- 
getic efforts to secure this very result by 
manipulating the legislatures in some of the 
close Western States so as to prevent the 
election of the Democratic Senators who are 
needed in order to make the Senate surely 
Democratic. It looks nowas if the struggle 
would end with the Populist senators hold- 
ing the balance of power. 

The victors are also much troubled about 
the question of an extra session next spring 
and an early revision of the tariff. Not- 
withstanding the apparent unanimity at 
Chicago and during the campaign in the 
rank and file of the party, there is in reality 
a great division of opinion among the Dem- 
ocratic leaders and managers as to the best 
way to approach the tariff problem, and 
it does not yet dppear how an agreement 
can be reached. As represented at the 
Capitol the Democrats would seem to be 
about evenly divided on this point, half of 
them being urgent for immediate and rad- 
ical tariff reform and the other half counsel- 
ing moderation and delay. It will require 
all the ability of the most astute Demo- 
cratic leaders to hold the party together in 
efficient working shape when the time comes 
for finally deciding upon a policy, as come 
it must, not long hence. 
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Silver will be another rock in the Dem- 
ocrats’ course. Here there is another di- 
vision in the party, and the Populists in 
Congress, who are all free silver men, will 
undoubtedly press their advantage with the 
silver Democrats to the best of their ability. 
It was hoped that something would be done 
at Brussels to take this troublesome issue 
out of politics, but this hope has been about 
given up by the politicians here. The 
speakership of the Fifty-third House will 
furnish another bone of contention, and 
so will the distribution of the offices under 
the civil service reform restrictions, while 
the condition of the treasury is such as to 
make the administration of the national 
finances in the immediate future a difficult 
task. Altogether it will be seen that the 
Democrats have reason to be in a reflective 
rather than an exulting mood. 

At all events, whatever may be done by 
the next Congress, it is not to be expected 
that anything unusual in the way of legis- 
lation will mark this winter’s session except 
that there is a possibility that the Senate may 
agree to the anti-option bill which passed the 
House last summer, and there is also a very 
strong sentiment in both Houses in favor of 
some measure. for restricting immigration. 
It is not unlikely that a bill relating to this 
subject may be passed, though it will be 
strenuously opposed in certain quarters and 
it will be also hard to make the majority 
agree as to details, while this and all other 
new legislative projects will be handicapped, 
as usual, by the brevity of the session. 

The reassembling of Congress this week 
was unmarked by any special features of in- 
terest. The President’s message received an 
. attentive hearing and while it was thought 
by many to be too partisan in tone the Re- 
publicans generally were much pleased with 
it and consider it a very strong political doc- 
ument from their point of view. The inter- 
ests of the two parties have been confided 
temporarily to ‘‘steering committees’’ and 
outside of these committees comparatively 
little will be done until after the holidays. 
Socially the city is quiet and bids fair to re- 
main so, as owing to the recent bereave- 
ments of the President and others high in 
authority the social outlook for the winter 
is somber. c. 8. E. 


TWIN CITIES, Dec. 9. 

The Thanksgiving season was marked in 
St. Paul by an experiment in philanthropy 
the success of which was marvelous. It 
has been the custom for many years for the 
Relief Society of the city, whose secretary, 
by the way, is Rev. Richard Hall, one of the 
pioneer Congregational ministers in Minne- 
sota and the first home missionary super- 
intendent, to make appeal to the public and 
to the churches for offerings on each Thanks- 
giving Day, and these offerings have fur- 
nished the base of supply for the early 
winter distributions. This year, in addition 
to the usual appeals, the cause was presented 
_ in one of two of the public schools, and 
each child was asked to bring a peck of 
potatoes or its equivalent. The children 
took to the plan with unexpected enthusi- 
asm, and without any formal attempt to 
push the idea it spread with marvelous 
rapidity among all the schools of the city. 
Tt went ahead of the intentions of teachers 
and outran the most enterprising reporters. 


No one in the city realized that anything 
extraordinary in home charity was under 
way until, on the day before Thanksgiving, 
the goods began to pour into the relief 
rooms on Ninth Street. The blessing came 
until there was no room to receive it. It 
was stated at the time that in three days 
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the school children had gatbered more than 
the combined charities of the city had col- 
lected in two years previous. This may 
have been an exaggeration, but by sober 
count there were 172 wagon loads of food 
and provisions from the schools, besides 
greatly enlarged gifts from other sources. 
This society has on its lists some 250 fam- 
ilies more or less dependent upon it, and 
it is said that the Thanksgiving offering 
will be abundant for all their prospective 
needs until summer comes again. So far 
as we know this enlistment of the army of 
public school children as soliciting agents 
is a discovery in labor saving methods in 
local charity. 

While the children of St. Paul have been 
ministering to the bodily wants of the poor 
among us their elders have been specially 
engaged in planning for a ministry to the 
souls of those who wander as sheep without 
a shepherd. It is many years since there 
has been a strong union evangelistic cam- 
paign in St. Paul. Mr. Moody has visited 
us for a few days at a time, other evange- 
lists have been introduced by the Y. M.C. A. 
or by asmall group of churches, but there 
has been no general concert in plan or action 
and no deep impression on the city’s life for 
many years. A strong desire fora union ef- 
fort in evangelism has been apparent among 
many of our churches for some months, and 
a committee of the general Ministers’ Meet- 
ing has been in correspondence with Rey. 
B. Fay Mills since last April. There has 
been a similar movement in Minneapolis as 
well. During the last week in November 
Mr. Mills visited the Twin:Cities and, after 
looking over the fields, stated the conditions 
under which he would positively come. 


A meeting in St. Paul, Dec. 1, at which 
there were present about eighty delegates 
from the churches, was heartily unanimous 
in deciding to go on and prepare for his 
coming about May 10, and a committee of 
fifteen was appointed to take charge of the 
building of a central tabernacle and other 
matters. No pastor in St. Paul was more 
influential in the entire movement than Dr. 
Ingersoll of Park Congregational Church. 
In Minneapolis his request for a special cen- 
tral building met with some opposition, but 
it was finally voted to provide for it. The 
present plan in Minneapolis is to fit up a 
hall that will hold 10,000 people in the Ex- 
position Building, where the Christian En- 
deavor Convention was held in 1891. In 
Minneapolis Mr. Mills is to be assisted by 
Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, and they are to 
begin the work March 8 or thereabouts. 

After the work in St. Paulin May it has 
been arranged to have Mr. Mills visit North- 
field, the seat of Carleton College, where he 
was once a student. The conditions there 
are most favorable for an important work. 
The college in itself will give a congrega- 
tion of not much less than 300 young peo- 
ple. We were impressed on a recent visit 
to this our Congregational State college by 
the permanency of the faculty and the ex- 
panding territorial limits of student con- 
stituency. Among the professors ten years 
have brought only three changes, except in 
the way of additions by the creation Of new 
departments, and among the students are 
now included almost invariably some from 
foreign mission fields, directed here by 
alumni who have entered the missionary 
service. Carleton College is sometimes 
called a new Oberlin. The younger college 
is like the older in giving special attention 
to the department of music. Part of the 
work of this term in the college has 
been the drilling of a chorus of a hundred 
voices in the oratorio of the Messiah by 


Prof. Louis C. Stanton, the head of the 
music department. It is to be given just 
before the Christmas holidays and will at- 
tract many from outside Northfield. 

The college is to lose a valued servant 
soon in the return of Rey. Archibald Had- 
den, who has been for two years financial 
agent, to the pastorate at Muskegon, Mich. 
He has presented the claims of the college 
in a winning way and greatly relieved 
President Strong of an overload of work 
which seriously threatened his health. The 
president has been absent for some months 
in Europe on a much needed vacation but 
is expected back soon. 

The Minnesota Congregational Club, with 
Dr. Smith Baker as president and an enter- 
prising young lawyer of Park Church, St. 
Paul, as chairman of the executive com- 
mitee, has the work of the new year well 
under way. The last meeting was unu- 
sually large and the discussion of the ques- 
tion of Sunday. opening at the World’s 
Fair especially vigorous, with a strong 
weight of sympathy on the total closing 
side. 

The committee on denominational co-oper- 
ation in the State, representing up to date 
the Congregational, Presbyterian and Chris- 
tian denominations, met Dec. 8 in Minneap- 
olis and organized for work, with Rev. J. H. 
Chandler of St. Paul chairman and Rey. 
E. R. Edwards of tbe same city secretary 
for the year. Besides these names the com- 
mittee includes representative Congregation- 
alists, Presbyterians and Christians. As a 
whole they are men to be trusted with 
responsibility and are in the way of having 
it thrust upon them at the January meeting.. 

Dak. Os 


CURRENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME. 

Protap. Chunder Mozoomdar, describing iu 
the December New World the Brahmo Somaj 
of India, says: ‘‘It would be a fatal error to 
limit divine infinity by any, even the most ex- 
alted, human perfections, but an adequate 
consciousness of God asthe Person cannot de- 
velop without the experience of divinity in 
man. Notonlyis it necessary to eschew all false 
fear of what is called ‘anthropomorphism,’ 
but we must, on the other hand, devoutly be- 
lieve that the Supreme Person can adequately 
reveal His nature only in the regenerated, ab- 
sorbed nature of the God man. Christ was 
such a man. The world never knew fully 
what God was before Christ came.” Prof. 
Egbert C. Symth, in the same journal, writ- 
ing on Progressive Orthodoxy, thus refers to 
the doctrine of “future probation.” ‘It can- 
not rank as an article of faith but only as an 
opinion for which some reasons may be given. 
... Itisanatural inference from the doctrines 
of the incarnation and the universality of the 
atonement. Christianity teaches that God 
seeks by way of the cross for the lost. This 
truth goes beyond anything contained in the 
idea that men everywhere may seek for God 
and that He is not faraway. There is a work 
of the Spirit of God under the conditions and 
motive of the:gospel. If the motive thus pro- 
vided is at once unique and universal it may 
be expected that it will have its proper oppor- 
tunity. This reasoning points to a Christian 
probation for every man for whom Christ 
died.” 

Rey. Dr. Edward Judson, in the Christian 
Advocate, tells of an Episcopal rector in New 
York who, when asked what he thought was 
the secret of the rapid growth of the Anglican 
communion, replied to his Methodist inquirer, 
with a good deal of conceit, not, however, 
without an admixture of truth: ‘“‘ Why, my 
dear brother, you will excuse me, but we 
Episcopalians feel so sure of our position that 
we are ready to try any measures that have 
in them the least promise of usefulness, while 
you feel so insecure that you immediately 
give up measures, however promising they 
are, if anybody laughs at them.”’ 
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Progressive Orthodoxy is the theme which 
Rey. C. F. Dole considers in the Christian 
Register. What is the difference between 
Unitarians and the followers of progressive 
orthodoxy? he asks. It is not in respect to 
philosophy, not in respect to the idea of God, 
not essentially in judgment of human nature, 
not inaim, least of all in spirit. ‘‘ They seem 
to be mainly differences of emphasis, or, per- 
haps one might better say, of dialect. ...I 
mean in the use of names and terms ortho- 
doxy likes to keep the new wive of thought in 
the old bottles of the customary language. It 
tends to go on using the familiar expressions 
which once carried the old world theology of 
a limited God and‘a limited atonement,’ of 
a race ‘lost in Adam.’ ... There is another 
difference of tendency between us and the 
progressive orthodox. They tend to be special 
pleaders. They have a case to make out and 
a theology to defend. They want to be pro- 
gressive, but they would like also to show the 
world that they are ‘orthodox.’ We have 
nothing to defend.” 

Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody says to a represen- 
tative of Zion’s Herald, Rev. F. B. Graves: ‘I 
don’t believe in the possibility of carrying out 
any reform except by making men better. I 
therefore regard the making of men stronger 
and richer in character as the permanent basis 
of reform. But this basis must be distinctly 
religious. I have been interested iu the tem- 
perance reform, but it is in no better condition 
than it was thirty years ago. The reason is 
that the methods have been such as to enlist 
only the temperate and higher portion of the 
community.’”-——The Watchman  pertinently 
remarks that ‘‘one may hold a doctrine as a 
ruffian holds a club or as a mother holds a 
babe.” 

The Hxaminer does not view with patience 
the outcry that the right to liberty of thought 
and speech is at stake in the current her- 
esy trials: “What do those mean that cry 
out for liberty? Liberty to do what? They 
mean liberty to play fast and loose with pledges 
that honorable men regard as sacred; they 
mean liberty to profess one thing and teach 
another; they mean liberty to eat one’s cake 
and keep it too; they mean liberty to accept 
snug salaries for defending a system of doc- 
trine, and to devote every energy to tearing it 
into shreds; they mean liberty to do what the 
world has hitherto counted base, and yet suf- 
fer no tarnishing of reputation as honest men.”’ 

Rey. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler speaks right 
out to the facuity of Princeton College in his 
weekly letter to the HLvangelist: ‘‘I am only 
voicing the honest sentiments of hundreds of 
her alumni, and of hundreds of fathers and 
mothers who look upon these intercollegiate 
saturnalia with a sort of dismay. An educa- 
tion in college and university is vastly more 
expensive than if used to be. And one source 
ot extra cost is to be attributed to the rage for 
athletics. The atmosphere of college hfe is 
now tainted by a dangerous influence that was 
not knownin formertimes. Splendid edifices, 
enlarged faculties, great endowments are no 
compensation for a lowered tone of ambition 
among the students of any literary institution. 
Muscle is not to be disregarded m any semi- 
nary of instruction, but woe be to our Ameri- 
can training schoolsif musvle is exalted above 
mind! ”’ 

Bishop McLaren, in the Living Church, de- 
seribes the ideal layman of the present and 
future: ‘The new style of layman will show 
his love for the church by active evangelism 
rather than by passive enjoyment. This com- 
ing man will vot favor the perpetuity of class 
religion. He will probably deprecate the pew 
rent system as shutting our churches against 
the poor and sometimes against those that are 
only not rich. He may find that in many 
places much can be said in favor of that ex- 
pedient ‘for revenue only.’ But he will not 
occupy debatable ground when he arraigns the 
parochial policy which padlocks the pew and 
puts a signboard at the door, ‘This is a Pull- 
man car and ‘ private.’’’ He will seek to put 
away from us the stigma that has been our 
reproach and bring in the larger spirit which 
will not be satisfied until, with a burning 
evangelism, steady as to its flame, pure as to 
its fervors, he makes the wage-worker, the 


clerk, the seamstress, the sick in the hospitals 
and the prisoner in dungeons feel that the 
church has stores of grace for them just as 
truly as for any.”’ 

Rey. Dr. McArthur of New York having 
said, ‘‘ Editors, professors, philanthropists, 
some ministers and many blatant demagogues 
are now crying for State socialism.’”? The 
New Nation (Nationalistic) rebukes him for 
his pessimism, while commending his fore- 
sight, in saying: ‘‘ It does not take either a 
prophet or the son of a prophet to predict a 
revolution inside of the next twenty-five years 
which will modify the whole secial fabric.” 
The New Nation adds: “ There is but one con- 
clusion possible as to Christian clergymen who 
oppose and deprecate the growth of the social- 
istic spirit—either they do not at heart believe 
in the fundamental doctrine of Christ as ap- 
plicable to human society or they do not know 
what rational socialism 1s.” 

Referring to the Pittsburg crusade against 
houses of prostitution the Independent says: 
‘Before any company of ministers secure the 
closing of these houses where so many poor 
women have their only homes there should 
be abundant provision for other temporary 
homes until they can either find places for 
honest employment or shall prove that the 
penitentiary is their proper refuge. It is not 
enough to open homes which they can search 
out for themselves. When the time comes, 
after proper notice, to close these homes, 
women cf Christian heart and life, women 
whom they can trust, women who have sisterly 
hearts and sound minds, should take them 
each by the hand, having sought them out, 
and not by public proclamation but by kindly 
word of mouth and affectionate grasp of the 
hand, remembering that we are all sinners, 
should lead them back to the homes of their 
fathers and mothers which they have forsaken, 
or to others provided for them, where they 
shall be helped out of a life of sin. It is noth- 
ing less than cruel to close their houses and 
then to stand one side as they are driven into 
the frosty street, while the unsympathetic 
policeman points them to the Magdalen home 
or the penitentiary.’’ 

ABROAD. 

The Canadian Independent inclines to sup- 
port those who plead for an opportunity to 
interrupt preachers: ‘‘The preaching of the 
first two or three centuries was more like the 
teaching now in a ‘Bible class.’ Questions 
were frequently asked and answered. When 
it was not conversational it was expository. 
Every one will testify that his thirst for in- 
formation is best satisfied and the matter 
learned sticks best in the memory when the 
information is obtained at the very moment 
the mind is excited on the subject. How 
often could some of us have stopped such a 
man as Moody to get a little better light on 
some point of Christian experience? or asked 
Dr. Barbour to go back a little in his sermon 
and take up that thought more fully about 
where God’s appointment and man’s free will 
touch each other? But our modern methods 
forbid such ‘interruption.’ ’’ 

The Modern Church, the able representative 
of liberal thought in Scotland, has suecumbed 
because the Scotch denominationalists have 
not desired “‘ something better than the hum- 
drum denominational organ or the opportunist 
religious weekly which pays court to all the 
fads if by any means it may gain some pen- 
nies.”’? All denominations being “jealous of 
each other, all actuated by a spirit of mutual 
rivalry, all minded not to behave toward each 
other as Christians till it has been settled 
what is to happen in re-disestablishment !’? The 
editors withdraw, thanking the many repre- 
sentative men in all the denominations who 
have assisted it, and glad to know that “‘ there 
are in Scotland, as in Judea, 7,000 men that 
have not bowed the knee to Baal. May the 
nwnber of such genial souls increase among 
us, and form the nucleus of a future Scottish 
church in which the distinctions represented 
by the symbols E. C., U. P., and F.C. shall 
be unknown!’’ We shall miss this valued 


representative of advanced Scotch thought. 
aid STEEL gts PO anges 


The men whom I have seen succeed best in 
life have always been cheerful and hopeful 


men, who went about their business with a 
smile on their faces and took the changes and 
chances of this mortal life like men, facing 
rough and smooth alike as it came, and so 
found the truth of the old proverb that ‘‘ good 
times and bad times and all times pass over.” 
—Charles Kingsley. 


— 


I have always found the less we speak of 
our intentions the more chance there is of our 
realizing themn.—Ruskin. 


HOOKS AND EYES VERSUS BUTTONS. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


An ancestor of mine was a minister ina 
New Hampshire country town a hundred 
years ago. As he owned a farm and as he 
refused to receive any fixed salary, because 
salaries were then paid by direct taxation 
according to law, he was decidedly inde 
pendent. In fact, he would have been in 
dependent under any circumstances. As a 
boy he was a sailor with his father, who was 
a successful shipmaster in the foreign trade. 
As a young man he was a soldier in the Rev- 
olution, As a minister he originated a de- 
nomination of godly Christians. He used 
to preach against pride and quite often at- 
tack buttons. The prevailing custom had 
been to use large and strong hooks and eyes 
upon men’s clothing. But buttons were 
coming inand, being more costly than hooks 
and eyes, were regarded as signs of vanity 
and pride. They were contrary to the sim- 
plicity of the gospel. One Sunday, when 
my ancestor had been again objecting to the 
pride of buttons, Squire Blank rose at the 
close of the sermon, as was not uncommon 
in those days, and courteously said, ‘‘ May 
I say something?’’ ‘‘Certainly.’’? ‘ Well, 
elder, I think you are prouder of your hooks 
and eyes than I am of my buttons.”’ The 
elder rested his face on his hand thought- 
fully and then said, ‘‘ Brother, I don’t know 
but you are right,’ and buttons were never 
again heard of in that pulpit. 

We are not always conscious of the real 
motives which determine our actions. In- 
deed, it is very easy for us to be seriously 
mistaken in the matter. I think that the 
very word ‘‘motive’’ is itself often misap- 
plied. ‘‘ What is his motive?’ issometimes 
asked when ‘* What is his object?’’ is meant. 
What oneis aiming at is not a motive. The 
motive is at the beginning and not at the 
end. So also it is sometimes wrongly said 
that men act in view of motives. It is not 
so. Wedo not look at motives and there- 
upon decide what to do. Motives are inter- 
nal and not external. They are what moves 
to, and decides the character of, action. A 
while ago I found in an old note-book the 
teaching that the will is always according 
to the strongest motive. I recalied the fact 
that it embodied merely a circuitous tautol- 
ogy if it meant the internal motive power, 
and it had no application if it meant exter- 
nalattractions thus miscalled motives. The 
whole matter was mereiy one of ingenious in- 
tellectual dexterity, part of a game of tossing 
and catching balls and cups. It is kindred 
to that transparently false assertion that the 
will is always according to the greatest ap- 
parent good. There is one comfort in pres- 
ent theological discussions, in that they 
have obliterated the evasive and delusive 
controversies about ‘the will’’ of forty 
years ago. One might as well feed on the 
east wind as on those wrangles. 

The main point just here is that motive, 
being that which moves or causes decision, 
is within the person and not without. A 
human being is not a railway car waiting 
for a locomotive to draw him along. I find 
among my old notes, also, what would be 
equivalent to saying that this human car 
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was not hitched-to the locomotive by a 
Miller coupling, but led by some kind 
of magnetic attraction equally efficacious. 
This was a device to secure ‘‘the freedom 
of the will.’’ But the fact is, the man has 
the motive powerin himself. The character 
of his action is decided by the character of 
that within the man which causes the action. 
Outside attractions do not determine one’s 
course of conduct. They can only appeal 
to some quality within the person, and 
reason and the grace of God are amply 
sufficient to defy the outward attractiveness 
presented to view. Any theory which 
makes these external things to be motives 
is a disparagement of human nature and 
particularly dangerous. But it is plainly 
false. Two children look at some beauti- 
ful flowers. One of themisdelighted. The 
form, the color, the fragrance are alike 
charming. The other child looks for a 
moment with carelessness and then turns 
away. What makes thedifference? Notthe 
flowers, for both children were looking at 
the same. The flowers had their power in 
the sense and love of beauty they found 
within the one child, and they had no power 
in the deadness of the other. The motive 
to action in the one who admired and who 
therefore plucked the beautiful flowers was 
in the inner love of loveliness. The spirit 
of the child and the spirit of the flowers 
flowed together. 

Apart from such instinctive and voluntary 
expression of inward qualities what may 
be the real motives causing certain courses 
of action are not always clear to one’s self. 
- I have no doubt that my ancestor in the 
matter of buttons was influenced by various 
considerations, some of which he had not 
' recognized until the ’squire’s remark threw 
a flash of light upon them. He had begun 
with loyalty to simplicity and economy. 
But I think that his pride in humility had 
become concrete, and especially that his 
self-will was aroused because he could not 
conquer the buttons. He wanted to have 
his own way. He undoubtedly thought to 
do God’s service by the war on buttons. 
Buttons were pride, buttons were vanity. 
buttons were extravagancies. He was a 
thorough conservative in the affair of but- 
tons. Hooks and eyes had been good 
enough for the fathers. His great-grand- 
father had been a chief-justice and hooks 
and eyes had been good enough for the 
bench. The ancestor who commanded a 
regiment at Louisburg may have owed his 
success to the hooks and eyes of his military 
cloak. Franklin tells us in his autobiogra- 
- phy how fortunate it is that we are rational 
beings, because it enables us to find excel- 
lent reasons for what we desire to do. We 
may easily fall into this method and im- 
agine that we are governed by something 
far different from the reality. 

There is something to reverence in the 
self-criticism of some of our old theolo- 
gians, who ‘declared that if their motives 
had been even unconsciously other than 
' purely for the glory of God their great sys- 
tems of theology would not help them. 
The systems might help others, but any 
infusion of vanity would vitiate their own 
standing before God. It was a lofty con- 
ception of spiritual life. The same feeling 
in common Christian experience, leading to 
continual self-inspection of motives, has 
made many a lite painful. In fact, it is 
practically impossible to analyze perfectly 
the interior life. With the main purpose 
settled right, it is generally far better to 
live a life of obedience which shall trust to 
the Lord Himself rather than to one’s own 
resolves, But this implies that the generic 


motive power shall be right. This must be 
by the divine power within the soul. Itis 
precisely what the Master meant when He 
said, ‘‘Marvel not that I said unto you, ye 
must be born again.’’? The right motive 
power is to be had purely by regeneration. 
It may be that this Scriptural law of divine 
life needs to be recalled to consideration. 
But when this main purpose is right mis- 
takes as to motives are still possible through 
human infirmity. Saul thought that his 
motive in persecuting Christians was a zeal 
for the glory of God. Instead of that it 
was a bigoted self-will. Persecutors, Rom- 
anists or Protestants, in past ages thought 
they kindled the fires for the glory of God. 
I suppose there was partly a real feeling 
that danger to men’s souls through heresy 
must be extirpated for the good of men. 
But I suppose that there was also a pure 
self-will which asserted itself, was indig- 
nant at being challenged and was irritated 
because it was not supreme. Human na- 
ture, even sanctified, is apt to consider it- 
self infallible in its doctrinal assumptions 
and its rules of practice. It does not like 
even to tolerate when toleration itself is an 
absurd usurpation of power. The glory of 
God and self-will are very apt to be con- 


founded. 
—— 


CAN BACCHUS BE DETHRONED? 


BY REV. R. B. TOBEY, BERKELEY TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


The sentiment respecting the ounce of pre- 
vention in the matter of the liquor question 
has so far crystallized that it has entered 
into politics to stay. But the party bearing 
the flag of prohibition thus far has had to 
struggle hard in order to maintain its foot- 
ing. Interest now seems to center rather 
about the pound of cure, and there is no 
mistaking the fact that for the time being 
attention is being diverted from prevention 
of the disease to its cure. Thousands of 
drinking men and their friends are seeking 
in dead earnest some way in which the de- 
mon of drink may be exorcised, and, wisely 
or unwisely, from various quarters they are 
promised all for which they ask. I was in- 
fluenced to examine the various methods 
and institutions in Boston and vicinity for 
the cure of drunkenness because of the fact 
that I am appealed to from time to time by 
friends of drinking men for advice as to 
where these weak brothers might be helped 
or delivered from the power of drink. 

The Washingtonian Home in Boston, of 
which Dr. Albert Day has been superintend- 
ent almost from the time it started, is the 
pioneer institution. The superintendent 
says: ‘A’ patient here is treated as a sick 
man; his system is built up, he is brought 
under moral influences and goes out a well 
man. Whether he will resume the drink 
habit is a question for him alone to decide.”’ 
And then the doctor adds with considerable 
emphasis: ‘‘No specific is used, nor can 
there be such a thing as a specific for drunk- 
enness. The only sure cure is total absti- 
nence.”’ 

The most extensive ‘‘ Gold Cure Institute” 
in this State is the Keeley Institute at Lex- 
ington, established in April, 1892. . There 
are at present about twenty-five patients 
here, and since the opening last spring 
about one hundred and fifty have been grad- 
uated. Patients receive hypodermic doses 
in the arm four times a day at regular in- 
tervals, also internal medicine in the nature 
of atonic. They keep regular hours, room- 
ing in the building and getting meals near 
by, for which there is ample accommoda- 
tion. They are admitted for not less than 
four weeks. The charge is $25 per week 


for treatment, $6 per week for board at the 
hotel, and from $3 to $6 per week for room, 
according to location. At a reunion re- 
cently out of about one hundred and fifty 
there were no failures to report. It is 
claimed by Dr. Keeley that less than five 
per cent of his patients relapse and at the 
various institutes nearly eighty thousand 
have been treated. 

The Eastern Houston Narcotic Cure Co. 
at Watertown has been in operation since 
August. It has thus far treated thirty-one 
patients, all successfully. Dr. Houston of 
Omaha, Neb., is the discoverer of the rem- 
edy, which is said to contain no gold nor 
any deleterious drugs such as belladonna or 
chloral, but to be thoroughly effectual in 
removing the appetite for drink or mor- 
phine and in working a complete cure. It 
has been in operation for three years, there 
are over twenty branch institutes and the 
percentage of failures is put at about two 
per cent.: The treatment consists of four 
sub-cutaneous injections per day, and inter- 
nal medicine, regular hours, etc. Patients 
are taken for three weeks at a charge of $75. 
Board and room are $10 per week. Dr. R. B. 
Freeman, a regular physician, is in charge, 
and there are here, as at Keeley’s, the usual 
means for recreation and the home feeling 
is cultivated. 

The Garten SanitoriumisatSharon. The 
cure is the discovery of Dr. M. H. Garten of 
Lincoln, Neb., and is called terchloride of 
gold. It is claimed to be perfectly harmless 
yet most efficacious. The usual period of 
treatment is three weeks and the charge is 
$100. The cure has been in use in private 
practice for thirteen years. There are three 
institutions now and the percentage of 
failures is nil, so itis claimed. 

The Boston Drug Company has put a 
preparation on the market and for a brief 
time treated patients at the Point of Pines 
Institute. This place, however, was given 
up for the winter, but its reopening next 
season is contemplated. The company is 
about to open asanitorium in Boston, where 
the charge for treating a patient will be 
$75 until a cure is effected. Patients can 
use the drug at their homes, a man being 
sent to give instructions, in which case the 
only cost is for the medicine, or the home 
treatment will be given by a physician in the 
employ of the company and in this case 
they guarantee a cure for $50. They clinch 
their guarantee with these words: ‘‘In no 
instance is pay demanded unless the patient 
is satisfied he is cured.”’ 

It will be noticed that with one exception 
the above named ‘‘cures”’ are branches of 
institutions founded elsewhere, in some of 
which patients have been treated for a 
dozen years past. The managers say that 
their claims are borne out by the compara- 
tively small number of lapses, but disinter- 
ested physicians are divided in their opinion 
respecting the merits of these cures. Ac- 
cording to the code of ethics which obtains 
in the medical profession the remedies savor 
of quackery and the owners of the unre- 
vealed formule are charlatans. One of 
Boston’s most prominent physicians, who 
was asked to take the superintendency of a 
Keeley Institute in the State and who tenta- 
tively held the position of consulting physi- 
cian for another institution already estab- 
lished, informs me that he has no faith in 
these specifics. He has used several of 
them in his practice and has obtained only 
minimum results. In reply to this it is 
said that success is attainable. only under 
the most favorable conditions, and these 
cannot be found outside of the home, where 
the treatment is in charge of a specialist. 
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An organization called the Boston Bi- 
chloride of Gold Company has leased the 
old Baker estate in Dorchester and will 
turn the historic mansion, which was at one 
time the colonial residence of Governor 
Oliver, into a home for inebriates. There 
will be accommodations for about thirty 
patients. The president of the company is 
Rey. A. A. Miner, D. D., and the treasurer 
Samuel B. Shapleigh. 

Any one who has made a careful study of 
the claims made in behalf of these specifics 
and of the results thus far obtained is justi- 
fied in saying that they have not yet passed 
the experimental stage. We hear next to 
nothing about the failures—only about the 
successes. We shall be justified in with- 
holding our verdict until the time arrives 
for making up the balance sheet. As will 
be seen by the charges for the different 
cures the homes are available only for the 
few who can secure the wherewithal to pay 
the necessary expenses. They are con- 
ducted on strictly business principles, and 
if one secures admission at a reduced rate it 
is to serve as an advertisement. 

Another institution which views drunken- 
ness as a sin, and treats it accordingly, is 
the New York Christian Home for Jntem- 
perate Men, 1175 Madison Avenue, corner 
86th Street. This institution has been in 
existence more than fifteen years, and it 
backs up its statements with unequivocal 
proofs. The charges here are very reason- 
able. 

To those of limited resources the Massa- 
chusetts Temperance Home at Lynn also 
offers a comfortable retreat. It is con- 
ducted with an eye to the comfort and up- 
building of the inmates morally and physi- 
cally. Those who can afford it pay $5 a 
week, but a destitute person with a real 
desire to reform is taken for nothing. Mr. 
Robert Scott is the superintendent and the 
institution is conducted on the lines of the 
Washingtonian Home. Last year 207 patients 
were treated, and the superintendent says: 
‘So far as we are able to learn a large ma- 
jority of them are hdélding fast to the prin- 
ciples of true temperance.”’ ‘ 

In reference to each and all of the institu- 
tions named it has been presupposed that 
the victims of intemperance were willing to 
remain as long as the officials deem it neces- 
sary. No man, however, can be deprived of 
his liberty at any of them if he desires to go 
away. But probation officers, under certain 
circumstances, have the power to compel 
them to remain for a definite length of time. 
It is probably not known to many that for 
nearly eight years the State has allowed the 
committal to insane asylums of ‘ drunkards 
who are not of bad repute or of bad charac- 
ter apart from their habits of inebriety.’’ 
This plan suggested the establishment of 
the Dipsomaniac Hospital where inmates are 
to be received under the rule above stated. 
The buildings will be ready for occupancy 
the first of next month, with Dr. Hutchin- 
son of Foxboro in charge. 


Out of all the doubt and uncertainty upon 
this whole question of curing drunkenness 
does anything tangible and practical emerge? 
The advocates of the ‘“‘cures’? emphasize 
the physiological side of the question and 
barely admit the psychological. In other 
words they at least encourage the man to 
let his will dominate his appetite. I pre- 
sume that nearly all advance as one argu- 
ment in favor of their remedies that with 
the body strengthened and the appetite ex- 
pelled, if only for a season, the will can re- 
sume its proper functions. In one institu- 
tion nominally, and in two others actually, 
the psychological and the moral and spirit- 
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ual elements are emphasized, and in these 
instances the will power is made to play an 
important part in keeping the man from re- 
lapsing. 

John B. Gough used to say, as John G. 
Woolley now says, that nothing but the 
grace of God can thoroughly redeem the 
drunkard, and the old veteran of temper- 
ance service, now gone to his reward, used 
to deprecate the assertions of evangelists 
that the appetite was entirely removed 
through conversion. He claimed, as many 
thoughtful, experienced men today claim, 
that the appetite becomes dormant for a 
period, in which the man may strengthen 
himself against the day when he shall meet 
the shock of temptation coming upon him 
with full force. Of himselt he was wont to 
assert, ‘‘ The grace of God has not removed 
my appetite for drink, but it has given me 
the power to overcome that appetite.” 

Nothing which affects the physical na- 
ture alone can have more than a degree of 
efficiency. A man treated merely as an 
animal is likely to return tu his wallowing. 
To my mind the hope of success lies in 
treating him as one created in the image of 
God and making the appeal and applying 
the pressure to his God-given faculties. Of 
the many cases which have come under my 
personal observation change of associations 
and ‘‘change of heart’? have thoroughly 
transformed victims of intemperance. And 
in emphasizing conversion I would not in 
the least undervalue the power of the new 
set of influences and the different atmos- 
phere which a different class of associates 
brings. It is often asked why, under these 
circumstances, all who profess Christ and 
choose different company are not reformed. 
The answer is that the change is only ap- 
parent, not real. The majority who re- 
lapse after making an effort to rise are 
found to have been secretly visiting their 


old haunts. 
——_ 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS A FACTOR IN 
CHURCH UNITY. 


BY REY. D. SUTHERLAND, CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. I. 


Recent years have witnessed a marvelous 
development in the power of religious jour- 
nalism. The old type of paper, with viru- 
lent attacks on churches other than ‘the 
one Bethel,”’ and columns of ecclesiastical 
gossip, badly written and edited, has given 
place to a nobler type or, if it stillsuryives, 
its influence is so feeble as to be scarcely 
perceptible. The religious newspaper of 
today challenges competition with the ‘“ sec- 
ular’’ press in the ability of its contribu- 
tions and the range of its articles. Ignor- 
ing the false distinction between sacred and 
secular, it enters every departnient of hu- 
man thought and activity, carrying with it 
a cleansing and enlightening force which 
proves highly beneficial to society. Itspeaks 
out on social, political and literary problems 
as well as on questions more strictly reli- 
gious, and, when its voice expresses the 
spirit of Christ, it always finds an audience 
at once large and responsive. 

The wisdom of the enlargement of the 
purpose of the religious press is apparent. 
Men need to be instructed in great vital 
principles and their bearing upon the prob- 
lems of the day. The pulpit, the recog- 
nized moral teacher of the age, could not 
hope to give in half an hour each week, the 
time most people devote to sermon hearing, 
the amount of instruction necessary. An- 
other and auxiliary teacher, who could 
speak at greater length and with more full- 
ness of detail, had to be found. Religious 
journalism saw its opportunity and embraced 
it. Atits best the religious newspaper unites 


the most useful characteristics of the pulpit 
and the press, showing the harmony that ex- 
ists between two agencies which a superficial 
estimate considers antagonistic. Both the 
pulpit and the press have acommon origin in 
what have been called two of the primal prin- 
ciples in man—the impartive and the recep- 
tive tendency—the correlative desires of coni- 
municating thoughts and of receiving them. 
Given a paper which imparts thoughts and 
information in a really religious spirit, it is 
sure to find a constituency willing, even 
eager, to receive and be influenced by its 
teaching. 


The religious press of the true type has 
been a blessing to the church as well as to 
the world. It has striven to look at things 
from a higher standpoint than the level of 
sectarian zeal and controversial activity. 
While not necessarily undenominational it 
has had due regard to the unity that binds 
together all believers as members of the 
body of which Christ is the Head, the essen- 
tial unity in virtue of which we live the life 
of Christ, do His work and share His victory 
over Satan. ‘This regard leads to emphasis 
of truths held in common and to mutual 
encouragement in the accomplishment of 
the aims of Christianity. The belief grad- 
ually grows into a conviction in the minds 
of readers that the men whose services to 
the faith are chronicled week by week are 
fellow-soldiers with them in the battle 
against evil, and, therefore, in truth their 
brethren from whom no sectarian barrier 
can or ought to separate them. 

It is along the line of the strengthening 
of this conviction that the religious press is 
a factorin church unity. The union of uni- 
formity of creed and worship is now gener- 
ally regarded as a Utopian dream, but each. 
year deepens in the minds of thoughtful 
Christians a sense of the need for rallying 
the scattered forces of Christianity in united 
effort. It is felt that the united churches 
of a country can promote its social redemp- 
tion as no other agency can. Divergence 
of opinion and practice in doctrinal matters 
offers ne insuperable barrier to a most 
effective combination for temperance, social 
purity and the evangelization of spiritually 
destitute localities. So far as can be seen 
it is only in and through such a combination 
that the supreme object of the church can 
be accomplished, that object which the late 
Dr. Arnold adequately defined to be the 
making of men like Christ, earth like heaven, 
and the kingdoms of this world the king- 
doms of our Lord and His Christ. 


The newspaper that would be a factor in 
church unity must be religious in spirit as 
well as in name. It must invariably recog- 
nize aud appeal to the supreme standard of 
the teaching of Christ, refusing to lower the 
demands of moral obligation, never pander- 
ing to the popular delusion of making ex- 
pediency rather than right a rule of life and 
always emphasizing the claims ef Christ 
to instant obedience in whatever depart- 
ment of thought and activity these claims 
assert themselves. It must not be ruled by 
the countinghouse, but by the consciences 
of editors sensitive to the applications of 
the teaching of Christ and bold with the 
courage given by a knowledge of the right. 
Such anewspaper must be a power for good 
wherever it exercises its beneficial influence, 
inasmuch as it grasps the truth that the 
only way of solving the problems of society 
is by infusing into society the spirit of 
Christ. The world as well as the chureh of 
our day urgently requires such newspapers, 
for of all the visions that come from an out- 
look on the future the vision of a democracy 
without religion is the most terrible. ' 
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THE LANDING OF THE MAYFLOWER. 


BY MRS. A. R. COUSIN, EDINBURGH. 


They might have dwelt securely 
In the formal old Dutch town, 

By straight canals and marshy meads, 
Mid landscapes flat and brown. 


But those exiles from green England 
Twice exiled chose to be, 

To make an England greener still 
Because an England free. 


And many a sob was stifled, 
And many a psalm was sung, 

As from Delft Haven forth they sailed, 
The old men and the young. 


And ‘Fare thee well, dear England!” 
Burst forth a deep heart cry, 

Wiile aching anguish filled each soul, 
And blinding tears each eye. 


“Our hearts shall be as fountains 
Of prayer and sighs for you, 

When we rear our poor cots on the wild, 
A scattered folk and few.” 


And so, frail as the blossom 
Whose fragrant name she bore, 

The Mayflower battled with the breeze, 
And gained the unknown shore. 


And heads without a shelter,* 
By want and pain bowed low, 
Kept reverently the Sabbath rest 

Amid the driving snow. 


The land lay white and desert, 
Dark scowled the wintry sky ; 

The sick looked round with calm, sad’smile, 
And crossed their hands to die. 


And O! that Christmas morning,; 
When hearts at home were gay 

*Neath carven roofs, by blazing hearths, 
Nor hearth nor roof had they! 


For, like that early pilgrim 
Who owned Machpelah’s cave, 
Their first possession in the land 
Was their belovéds’ grave. 


The spray froze on their garments 
And bitter was their toil, 

But they delved their name for coming time 
Into each foot of soil. 


At last the joy of morning 
Dawned on the tearful night ; 

The faithful found their God had sown 
A sweet surprise of light. 


He bade south winds breathe softly, 
The winter turned to spring, 

And in the gay and greening woods 
The birds awoke to sing. 


Fear of the Indian arrow 
Died out from glade and glen, 

When swart lips, in their broken speech, 
Said, ““ Welcome, Englishmen!” 


Those stalwart Pilgrim Fathers, 
A noble work was theirs! 

They reared a race, a church, a state, 
By prowess and by prayers! 


They brought a past of splendor 
From their home beyond the wave. 

And to the western world new born 
Its glorious future gave. 


Brewster, the good, brave elder, 
Wise Bradford, rule that bore, 

Miles Standish of the valorous arm 
And many a hero more— 


They came, they toiled, they slumber 
*Neath the New England sod, 

Their names are on the lips of men 
And in the book of God. 


And thou, Memorial Mayflower, 
Thy path shall ever be 

The bridge for brother hearts to cross 
From both sides of the sea. 


*Sabbath, Dec. 24, 1620. 
+Monday, Dee. 25, 1620. 


ec MOS 

That which especially distinguishes a high 
_order of man from a low order of man—that 
which constitutes human goodness, human 
greatness, human nobleness—is surely not the 
degree of enlightenment with which men pur- 
sue their own advantage, but it is self-forget- 
fulness, it is self-sacrifice; it is the disregard 
_ of personal pleasure, personal indulgence, per- 
sonal advantages, remote or present, because 


some other line of conduct is more right.— 
James Anthony Froude. 


“THE LUTHERAN VOTE” AND THOSE 
WHO CAST IT. ; 


BY REV. JOHN N. DAVIDSON, MILWAUKEE. 


What is in some respects the best history 
of Milwaukee yet written isin the German 
language: In it we are told that in the 
spring of 1843 the ‘‘Old Lutherans” came 
in such numbers to Milwaukee that the in- 
habitants of the embryo city felt like 
strangers in their own streets. Their de- 
scendants, with others of like religious be- 
lief, cast what is popularly known as the 
‘¢ Lutheran vote,”’ a factor which has turned 
the scale in two elections in Wisconsin and 
one in Illinois and has become a distinct 
element in national politics. 

The theoretical has a curious way of 
showing itself occasionally in exceedingly 
practical ways. At first sight the relation 
between Wisconsin politics in 1890 and 1892 
and church union in Germany in 1817 and 
following years does not seem to be very 
intimate. Yet the connection may easily be 
traced. The division of German Protes- 
tantism into the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches had ever since the time of the 
Reformation been a grief to many earnest 
souls. And as the cost of church mainte- 
nance was a public charge the government, 
for economic reasons, took deep interest in 
a plan of union, which was finally adopted 
in Nassau and Prussia at the tercentenary 
of Luther’s open stand against Romanism, 
that is, in 1817. Soon thereafter similar 
action was taken in other German states. 

To the church of the union was given the 
name Evangelical. It retained, as far as 
could be done without offense to either 
party, the symbols of both. In the use of 
these and in forms of worship considerable 
liberty was given to individual ministers 
and congregations. A Book of Common 
Order (Agenda) was published in 1822. In 
composing this the king, Frederick William 
III., a pious man and one deeply interested 
in the union, himself took part. To this 
book objection was made on the ground of 
its being too high church. A revised edi- 
tion, published in 1829, proved more satis- 
factory to the Reformed party but less so to 
the Lutherans. To some of these the as- 
sumption practically made in establishing 
the union that certain of their distinctive 
dogmas were unessential was most obnox- 
ious. There were those in both the old 
churches who refused to enter into the 
new or, having been legally put into it, 
withdrew. Both the seceding parties, 
though very small, are now among the 
recognized ‘‘ confessions’ of Prussia. 

But the secession on the part of the ‘‘ Old 
Lutherans’? was much the larger of the 
two. The government sought to enforce 
conformity and treated dissenters with se- 
verity. From this thousands found refuge 
in emigration to America. Many came to 
Wisconsin, more to Missouri and other 
States. Naturally there has been developed 
among them and their descendants an ab- 
normal sensitiveness to anything that looks 
like interference with religious rights and 
privileges. Such a measure, according to 
(mis)representations made to them, was the 
so-called Bennett law of Wiscensin. It 
was, perhaps, unfortunate that the campaign 
in behalf of the law was in large part led 
by men who do not seem to appreciate the 
depth and strength of religious sentiment, 
even when it is mistaken or misled. 

In 1847 these ‘‘ Old Lutherans”’ organized 
a synod to which was given the name of 
Missouri, where so many of them had found 


homes. There lived also their ablest leader, 
Carl Ferdinand Wilhelm Walther, who came 
thither from his native Saxony in 1836. The 
time will come when it will be recognized 
that few men of the generation that has just 
passed away have had a wider, not to say a 
wiser, influence than he. By opponents he 
was sometimes called ‘‘ the Lutheran pope,” 
and his people ‘‘ the Missourians.’’ His best 
monument is Concordia College, St. Louis, 
of which he was president until his death in 
1887. 

The Missouri Synod no longer stands alone. 
With like bodies in Ohio and Wisconsin it 
was associated in 1871 into the Synodical 
Conference. Synods and conference are de- 
liberative and advisory in their functions, 
not authoritative. In fact as to church pol- 
ity these people are Congregational. But 
nochurch would be permitted to enter their 
fellowship which did not recognize as a 
standard the unmodified Augsburg confes- 
sion. Rationalism, so called, common in the 
state churches of Germany, finds neither 
place nor tolerance in the Synodical Confer- 
ence. Nor does it favor what the Germans 
call ‘‘pietismus’’ (pietism). In fact, ration- 
alists and pietists, who both, though for very 
different reasons, favored the union of the 
German churches, would on this account 
alone, if on no other, be looked upon with 
disfavor. As might be expected in those 
who took part in secession from a church 
meant to be comprehensive, or heartily ap- 
proved of said movement, the theological 
teaching of Dr. Walther, his associates and 
successors has been of a type that may 
fairly be called reactionary. As to the doc- 
trine of the divine sovereignty, the state- 
ments of high Calvinism are none too strong 
for them. A favorite figure to describe the 
conversion of the sinner is that of the sun’s 
melting a block of ice. In their under- 
standing and interpretation of Scripture the 
physical sciences are almost ignored. Geol- 
ogy sheds no light upon Genesis. In Con 
cordia College of this city two lessons per 
week in ‘‘natural science’’ are given to the 
lowest class (Sexta), as many to the next 
higher (Quinta) and only one a week to each 
of the other four. But throughout the 
course Latin holds its own, with seven les- 
sons per week, and abundant provision is 
made for Greek, German, English and He- 
brew. 

The churches of the Synodical Conference 
will not tolerate membership in secret soci- 
eties, though liquor-sellers are not necessa- 
rily excluded from church fellowship. Said 
occupation, however, is looked upon with a 
measure of disfavor. Children are brought 
into the church by confirmation. As an aid 
in religious training, and not in antagonism 
to the system of public education, parochial 
schools are established. For these no share 
of the public funds is asked or desired. 
Representative men of the conference do not 
believe that the State should support a uni- 
versity or other schools of higher education. 
But thus far no formal action has been taken 
on this subject. : 

‘¢ Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran ministers 
and Lutheran altars for Lutheran communi- 
cants.’? This dictum pastors and, people of 
the conference adopt asa principle and then, 
it must be confessed, act as if there were no 
true Lutherans but themselves. 

But while among these people there is 
more diversity of practice than of opinion, 
there are, none the less, points of decided 
antagonism. A question that may be liter- 
ally described as a burning one is that of 
insurance. Outof deference to the preju- 
dices, or, if the word please better, the pref- 
erences, of certain worthy men, the great 
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building of Luther College, Decorah, Io., 
was a total loss when, a few years ago, it 
burned to the ground. Life insurance, also, 
is a matter of debate, and those who believe 
in it are reproached by their opponents as 
showing a wantof trust in God. ‘‘A sinful 
institution ’’ is the vigorous way in which a 
parochial school teacher of this city char- 
acterizes our well-known life insurance com- 
pany. But (suggestive fact!) his nephew is 
employed in its service. 

The claim of the Synodical Conference to 
be the truest exponent of Lutheranism in 
America has drawn to it probably most of 
the German Protestant emigration hither, a 
large number of the Scandinavians and per- 
haps some of other nationalities. Great is 
the work to which the brethren of this con- 
ference are called and heavy are their re- 
sponsibilities. They hold us at a distance; 
have we tried to understand them and draw 
near to their hearts? They distrust us as 
being unsound in manner and substance of 
teaching; do we not sometimes act as if a 
boy fresh from the theological seminary 
may be intrusted with the office of Christian 
“pastor and yet flippantly cast aside the 
formulated belief of the past as if it had not 
expressed the faith of men of whom the 
world was not worthy? At least these 
brethren and we can teach together the 
truth of Luther’s grand hymn, 

Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott. 


THE NATIONAL PRISON CONGRESS AT 
BALTIMORE. 


BY REV. EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, 


From the General Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church, filing at their revised Prayer- 
Book, it seems a long leap to the National 
Prison Congress. Butnot farther than from 
the Prison Congress to the kindergarten. 
And it was the kindergarten that the Con- 
gress was discussing as I entered on the 
first morning of its session. There is in the 
association a large amount of crystallized 
Christian sentiment, which requires but lit- 
tle heat to be dissolved and pervade the 
whole atmosphere. As a speaker said at 
this first gathering, ‘‘ You begin at prison 
reform and next you are discussing some 
sweet charity. You begin at prison reform 
and before you know it you are talking like 
Christians at a prayer meeting.”’ 

There are about two hundred and twenty 
delegates here from all parts of the coun- 
try, including Canada. They are wardens, 
physicians, chaplains and other prison offi- 
cials, members of State boards of charities, 
of prison associations and of many kindred 
societies. The association is closely related 
to the Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, and many of those seen here today 
were with us at the meeting of that body 
held in this city two years and a half ago. 
It is specialized into a wardens’, a physi- 
cians’ and a chaplains’ association, which 
operate as sections of the general body and 
hold sectional meetings. For nearly a quar- 
ter of a century it has been at work. At 
the very first meeting’ Governor Hayes of 
Ohio presided. Governor Seymour of New 
York was then president until his death, 
since which time General Hayes has hon- 
ored that office. It is arefreshing thing to 
see one who has come forth from politics so 
unscathed as ex-President Hayes devote 
himself heartily to humanitarian labors, as 
he is doing in connection with the Slater 
and Peabody funds for education in the 
South and at the head of this association. 
The words of his opening address were lis- 
tened to attentively, and when he announced 
his change of opinion in favor of a restric- 
tion of immigration there was hearty ap- 


plause, in which Cardinal Gibbons was seen 
to join. 

The matter of central, and perhaps keen- 
est, interest has been that of prison disci- 
pline, to which nearly a whole session was 
given. And the vexed point in the matter 
was that of corporal punishment, or physi- 
cal treatment, as it is euphemistically 
termed by those who employ it. Capt. 
James Massic of Toronto, Canada, favored 
its use in extreme cases. Several others 
did the same, among them Mr. Brockway, 
and instances were related in which convicts 
acknowledged the good done them by flog- 
ging. But Captain Wright of Pennsylvania, 
twenty-four years in service and the oldest 
warden in the country, announced that, 
though living in a State which had no law 
against the lash, he had never used it. The 
solitary cells, with reduced rations, and the 
straight jacket for worst ‘cases were suffi 
cient. It was claimed that flogging de- 
graded the prisoner and brutalized the offi- 
cers, while the mere knowledge that it was 
liable to be used in an institution was de- 
grading. The strap, the paddle, the cat o’ 
nine tails and the humming bird (a pew 
electric instrument for punishment, pre- 
paratory, one may suppose, to electrocu- 
tion), all these were denounced as unneces- 
sary, as refined methods of cruelty. The 
warden of the L[llinois penitentiary at Joliet 
has found the power of kindness supreme, 
while General Chamberlain of Connecticut, 
though unforbidden by law, has had no case 
of whipping in seven years and would re- 
sign if he were required by his directors 
to administer it. Sixty per cent. of those 
in Eastern prisons are there through lack 
of will power, and discipline by depriva- 
tion of privilege has been his main reli- 
ance. He seldom finds a man so low that 
the mention of his mother would not melt 
him. Mr. W. M. F. Round won applause 
by the statement that no man is fit to be 
warden who cannot be trusted to discipline 
his men as he sees fit, while no proper war- 
den will intrust the oversight of severe pun- 
ishment to another. 

The discussion, so interesting in itself, 
was also illustrative of the temper and 
tendency of the associations. Far removed 
from being sentimentalists, or what Dr. 
Jacobi termed ‘‘ philanthropoid cranks,’’ 
they are yet farther escaped from the gloomy 
ideals of former times. A leaven of human- 
itarianism is at work among them all, while 
such persons as Rev. F. H. Wines, Mr. 
Brockway of Elmira, the late Gardner 
Tufts of Concord and Mrs. E. C. Johnson of 
Sherborn stand for the progressive section, 
who would adopt the prophecy of Andrew 
J. Palm: ‘‘The time will come when every 
punitive institution in the civilized world 
will be destroyed and all places for the 
treatment of crime be hospitals, schools, 
workshops and reformatories.”’ 

Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, however, in his 
address, spoke the sentiments of another 
portion of the association when he said: 
“After all, the end of punishment is to 
punish. A prison should not be a hell, but 
it fails of its purpose if it is too pleasant 
for a purgatory.’’ He believes, also, that 
there is an essential vindictive instinct in 
the human constitution, which, ‘ though 
fortunately tamed and chastened, is yet 
more fortunately not dead, and it must be 
allowed a vent within the law or it will 
prove too strong for the law.” 

The session devoted to the police force 
in cities was made interesting by the re- 
port of Major R. W. McClaughry, for years 
warden at Joliet, then in Pennsylvania 
and recently chief of police in Chicago, 


as the one best fitted to cope with the 
extraordinary difficulties of that position. 
His long catalogue of the virtues expected 
in a police officer created sympathy for that 
unfortunate individual of so unhappy lot. 
The intrusion of politics was decided to be 
the main difficulty to be overcome in this 
as in so many other departments. Mr. 
Brockway pleaded for_a marriage between 
the police and the prisons, by which the 
police should assume the oversight of men 
discharged on parole. 

One of the striking features of the confer- 
ence has been the emphasis laid upon pre- 
ventive as well as reformatory work, the 
formation rather than the reformation of 
character. The treatment of juvenile de- 
linquents, training in public schools and, 
above all, in kindergartens and homes— 
these are topics ever coming to the front. 
The saloon, immigration, heredity and un- 
toward environment are constantly exposed 
as the greatest causes of crime. 

Great stress has been laid also upon the 
conditions, preventable and otherwise, pro- 
motive of crime. Hon. Carroll D. Wright 
traced with master hand the various stages 
of the evolution of labor and showed the 
relation of economic conditions to the causes 
of crime. ‘The interest in this subject grew 
painfully intense and even solemn when 
that medical expert, Dr. A. Jacobi, spoke 
for an hour and a half on Brain Crime and 
Capital Punishment. But, in spite of the 
tendercy produced by these papers to re- 
gard crime as a disease or doom and the 
criminal as an imperfectly or abnormally 
developed individual, both Mr. Wright and 
Mr. Wines asserted the functions and im- 
portance of the will. ‘‘We are obliged to 
consider the criminal as acting under free 
will, a free agent with the object of satisfy- 
ing a want and a desire.”’ 

The subjects under discussion in the con- 
gress have been popularized by addresses in 
various churches where some of the best 
things have been heard. In the First Con- 
gregational Church, for instance, Rey. W. J. 
Batt and Mr. W. M. F. Round, director of 
the Burnham Industrial Farm, spoke Sunday 
evening on Prison Reform. Another even- 
ing a large and varied audience, including 
the police matrons of the city, listened to 
Mrs. E. C. Johnson, who, in a most simple 
and effective way, told of the wonderful 
success of the Women’s Reformatory at 
Sherborn, Mass. She revealed new possi- 
bilities for the worst and touched on psy- 
chological principles everywhere applicable. 
The combination of wisdom with love in 
this work seems remarkable. 

This has been a working congress and the 
hospitalities of Baltimore have been allowed 
to find vent only in an excursion to Annapo- 
lis with a session on the boat. Hereafter a 
popular summary of the work of the con- 
gress is to be given to the public. The 
meeting in 1893 is at Chicago. 

Me eee 


This, after all, is the tragical feature of 
life that it is linked with so much failure 
in character; that it is given for wisdom 
and yet we are not wise; for goodness, and 
we are not good; for overcoming evil, and 
evil remains; for patience and sympathy 
and self-command and love, and yet we are 
fretful and hard and weak and selfish.— 
T. T. Munger. 


—<— 


Blessed is the man who has the gift of 
making friends, for it is one of God’s best 
gifts. It involves many things, but above 
all the power of going out of one’s self and 
seeing and appreciating whatever is noble 
and loving in another man.— Thomas Hughes. 
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The Home. 
IF ONLY. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


If only—shadow did not follow sun, 
If only—tempests lurked not in blue weather, 
If only—life did not so swiftly run 
And dreams need not be waked from altogether. 


If only—hearts were not attuned to ache, 

If only—joy and mirth turned not to grieving, 
If only—we could seize and overtake 

The rainbow Hope which lures us on deceiving! 


If only—love were not poured out to waste, 

If only—discord spared sweet music’s closes, 
{f onty—bligbt and canker did not haste 

To mar the lily’s white, the stainless roses! 


If only—sentinels beside the ways, 

Death, suffering and sin stood not to daunt us, 
If shadows from the vanished yesterdays 

And fears for the tomorrows did not haunt us. 


If only !—human grief unceasingly 

Repeats in myriad tongues the wistful sighing. 
Mighty and mournful is the mingled cry, 

But never comes there any full replying, 


Except when, o’er the tumult and the pain, 
Above the upraised, questioning, tear-stained 
faces, ¢ FS 
We catch at times a half heard, answering strain, 
An antiphone from the high, heavenly places. 


“If only, Lord,” the happy voices sing, 

“Tf only—we have Thee, who faileth never, 
Nor life, nor death, nor any other thing 

Can hurt our joy forever and forever. 


“Tf men could know how quickly pain is spent, 
What compensations heaven has in keeping, 

What home means after earth’s bleak banishment, 
If only—they would smile instead of weeping.” 


Sing louder, radiant host, wake our dull ears, 
Till, though the path be hard and the day lonely, 
We, too, shall answer through the mists of tears, 
“If only—we have Thee, Lord, have Thee only.” 


a I 
A few of the best American hotels are 
beginning to displace the old menus with 
asensible bill of fare, and this Columbian 
year is a good time to institute a general 
reform in the use of foreign words for com- 
mon exchange in business and social affairs. 
A menu all in French is consistent even if 
unintelligible, but a mixture of roast tur- 
key with pommes naturel and of café noir 
with cheese and fruit, as we observed re- 
cently at a fashionable luncheon, is an 
offense against good taste. It is noticeable, 
too, how American merchants are advertising 
confections and manteaux and how dress- 
makers are being superseded by modistes. 
The latest affectation is the masquerading 
of Scotch plaids under the name of Lcossaise, 
which is enough to make Sir Walter rise in 
his grave! Let us be patriotic enough to 
use our mother tongue except when the 
occasion clearly justifies the use of some- 
thing else. 


——— 
Doubtless one reason for the decay of 
what Dr. Washington Gladden, in the cur- 
rent Century, aptly calls esprit de famille 
may be found in the tendency of young 
men to evade the responsibilities of a home 
and live in elegant bachelor apartments 
where they dispense hospitality with a lav- 
ish hand. Take this description of one 
found in a prominent journal: ‘He has 
charming set of chambers at the top ot a 
certain house and’it is all nooks and cor- 
ners, and sociability and flirtations, and 
tea and books and pictures.’’ The recep- 
tions at such places are usually held Sun- 
day afternoons and naturally young people 
are allured by the appearance of ease and 
freedom from care and good fellowship 
which prevails. This manner of living looks 
far more attractive to them than the self- 
denials of young married people who are 
nobly striving to build up homes and char- 
acters which shall be a blessing to the com- 
munity and leave their impress upon the 


generation to come. Let these superficial 
semblances of homes become in any wise 
general and a lowering of social standards 
must inevit~bly result. 


SANE De 2 Ree ees Baar 

While there is no objection to a robust 
child sleeping in a cold room it is desira- 
ble to provide a comfortable place to dress 
in on extremely cold winter mornings. 
Better to convert the family sitting-room 
into a temporary dressing-room, arranging 
light screens in a way to secure the neces- 
sary privacy, than to run the risk of having 
the children contract careless habits in re- 
spect to their toilet. It is hard to make 
young people give proper attention to hair, 
teeth and nails, to the neat buttoning of 
boots and fastening of ties in a room whose 
temperature stiffens their fingers with cold. 
And more than likely they will neglect their 
morning prayers in such an atmosphere. 
Never let mere ornament in the home dis- 
place the articles requisite for bodily com- 
fort. Itis wiser to forego the purchase of 
some fine piece of furniture for the parlor 
and buy a large kerosene stove, which at- 
fords the quickest and most inexpensive 
method for heating an apartment, than to 
let the children shiver in cold chambers. 
Fuel costs less than doctor's bills and many 
a case of la grippe, or some other illness, 
may be warded off by strict attention to 
real comfort. 


EE ———— 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR BOYS. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


When boys begin to find their knicker- 
bockers tight for them, and their general 
aspect resembles that of an overgrown 
chicken, the question of Christmas gifts 
for them assumes a serious complexion to 
their loving friends. They are getting old 
for the simple toys which satisfied them in 
earlier years. Even tops, marbles, balls and 
drums begin to pall upon them. Still, a 
“yegulation’’ bat and ball, ** reals”’ and ten 
or fifteen dollar military drums are never out- 
grown for those whose tastes lead them in 
certain directions, while ice and roller skates 
(with good skate-bags to put them in) and 
fine pocketknives, especially those contain- 
ing little scissors, glove-buttoners, cork- 
screws and the like, never come amiss to any 
boy. 

Boys like any kind of a ‘‘punch,”’ such as 
conductors use for punching tickets. One 
which will cut round holes is cheap and 
common, but those which cut initials or 
the shape of a small animal or other device 
must usually be made to order, and may 
cost three dollars or upward according to 
the size and shape of the hole cut. 

Boys fond of collecting postage stamps 
will be overjoyed with gifts of rare stamps. 
A full set of the stamps of any country, as 
Canada, Bermuda, France, etc., will give 
great satisfaction. A stamp album, which 
may be bought for almost any sum even up 
to a very large one, is an acceptable present 
for such a boy. 

A good scrap-book is liked by almost any 
boy, and a good pair of shears may be the 
gift which follows that of the scrap-book. 
Small, sharp scissors for cutting the nails 
may encourage neatness in the care of them. 
An entire manicure set is really just as 
necessary to a boy as to a girl, though it is 
not usually regarded so. 

A rubber stamp, which prints the young 
owner’s name and address, may become a 
means of identifying a good many things 
besides his own, but it plezses him just the 
game and is comparatively incxvensire. 

Folding drinking-cups, foldin. button 
hooks, folding pocket lamps, and all s.ch 


ingenious devices, always take the fancy of 
boys. Tools also please them. The ordi- 
nary ‘‘ boys’ tool-chests,’’ which are sold at 
the toy shops, are worthless for any se1ious 
work. Separate tools of fine quality should 
be bought for a boy who shows any marked 
aptitude for mechanics. 

Velocipedes and bicycles are coveted by 
all boys who do not own them. One who 
already has a good ‘‘ wheel”’ will deeply ap- 
preciate a present of a lamp to go with it 
or acarriage sponge with which to cleanse it. 

A camera, a magic lantern or a watch will 
naturally suggest themselves in this cate- 
gory. Astrong, if plain, watch guard should 
accompany the watch. - Boys sometimes have 
a harmless ‘‘hankering”’ for a finger ring, 
especially if ‘‘ all the other boys’”’ are wear- 
ing them. Good sleeve buttons and studs 
are always in order for a present, but the 
taste for mere ornament should be more or 
less discouraged in the young of both sexes. 

If parents do not object a good dog of 
some safe, faithful breed, as a spaniel or a 
collie, may be given to a boy with a cer- 
tainty of affording him more and more last- 
ing pleasure than almost anything else. A 
pony it is unnecessary to mention. A bird, 
even a parrot, if a clever one whose morals 
are uncorrupted, may be wisely given toa 
methodical boy who will take care of it 
and who is interested in ornithology. 

Boys who are fond of coin collecting, or 
of any sort of collecting, will like a coin or 
a fine specimen of a stuffed bird, beetle, or 
whatever they are collecting, better than 
anything else in the world. A plant press 
is an appropriate thing to give to a young 
botanist. 

A subscription to a good periodical is one 
of the most delightful gifts for the young 
or old of either sex. A good book belongs 
in the same category. A binder, or other 
efficient cover for a favorite magazine, will 
sometimes procure great pleasure. Hven 
greater is afforded by substantially bound 
volumes of those periodicals. — 

A good boat, from an inexpensive canoe 
to a steam yacht, is seldom thought of as a 
Christmas present, but it will keep until 
summer and is often more acceptable than 
anything else. A. fine gun or pistol, for 
steady boys old enough to be trusted with 
such dangerous firearms, a reel and line or 
other fishing tackle, or any other among the 
long list of sportsman’s implements, fill a 
boy’s soul with bliss. 

Good games, such as backgammon boards, 
chessmen, tiddledy-winks, go-bang and 
others, are old and common but much liked 
gifts. A set of photographs is especially 
appropriate for a boy who is just learning 
to use a camera. 

A good picture, neatly framed, to hang in 
his room, will be a wellspring of pleasure to 
a boy of fine instincts. Many humorous 
little pictures, as of a kitten in a shoe, a 
dog playing the fiddle, Brown’s street boys 
and others by good artists are to be found 
in the shops and make a good ornament for 
aboy’s room. If he plays the piano or any 
other musical instrument good, new music 
for it will suit him as well as anything. 
Even if he thrums only a little he will enjoy 
a collection of bright dance music or favor- 
ite songs or even a collection of a higher 
order, if not too difficult for him. Musical 
instruments, as banjos, guitars, or even har- 
monicas, are always in order for musical 
boys, while a good music box pleases any- 
body. 

A clock for his room will please a boy if 
its ticking does not keep him awake. A 
twine bag he will use, probably, every day 
of his Ife until its contents are exhausted. 
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His own special chair for the dining table 
is usually liked by a boy, as well as his own 
silver spoon, cup, saucer, bowl and little 
pitcher. Most boys like to have their own 
individual possessions in any line, even to 
bed quilts and blankets. Umbrellas, neck- 
ties, gloves, mittens and handkerchiefs are 
the regular stand-bys for presents for boys, 
and many old and similar ones will sug- 
gest themselves readily. 

One boy was once made supremely happy 
by a gift of some flowering bulbs, which he 
potted and watched over all winter, show- 
ing the keenest delight when they finally 
came up and bloomed in the snowy days of 
early spring. 
A FRIENDLY TALK ABOUT MAD 

DOGS. 


BY H. C. 


HOVEY, 


D. dD. 


We are told that ‘‘ perfect love casteth out 
fear; for fear hath torment.’’ “Love for the 
boys and girls who read this paper makes 
me try to cast out, or bring within limits, 
the fear of mad dogs by which my own boy- 
hood was needlessly tormented. The wild 
stories told around the fireside haunted my 
dreams and made me regard every dog as a 
monster. What a pity! for no boy is com- 
plete without a dog. It helps to educate 
him. The boy that controls his dog must 
first control himself, and that kind of moral 
exercise may fit him the better, in after life, 
to rule a household or a nation. 

When I was fifteen years old my father 
gave me a black setter. Dash and his mas- 
ter were inseparable. He was a loyal com- 
rade, a faithful servant, a merry playmate 
and learned many useful ways and/amusing 


tricks. Above all he was thoroughly obedi- 
‘ent. The value of this kindly training was 


proved when the nervous, affectionate crea- 
ture finally went mad. We did not realize 
our danger, being misled by the sensational 
stories that still are rife. 

Dash bore no malice. It was no pleasure 
to him to go mad. Hecraved oursympathy 
in his mysterious affliction and we gave it. 
He made no attempt to harm us and obeyed 
our every command. One thing that de- 
ceived us was the very word hydrophobia, 
the dread of water, which only marks the 
malady in the case of human patients. Mad 
dogs do not always shun the water. Dash 
would eagerly plunge his foaming jaws into 
the drinking trough, though seeming un- 
able to quench his thirst. After a few days 
he grew sullen and snapped at imaginary 
objects in the air. Our suspicions thus 
aroused were confirmed when he savagely 
bit the dogs that intruded on his domain. 
A neighbor then stopped his career by a 
merciful shot. The bitten dogs were con- 
fined to their kennels and watched. They 
all went mad, but being undisturbed they 
passed quietly through the successive stages 
of the malady until they expired from ex- 
haustion. None of them had fits. None 
showed rage or fury. They were only poor, 
suffering creatures that sought solitude and 
darkness when human sympathy proved un- 
availing. What they might have done had 
a crowd of frantic men and boys made them 
run the gauntlet can only be conjectured. 
Their ferocity might have been terrible. 

In his riper years, and in the interest of 
science, the writer has added to his own ob- 
servations many facts gathered from sur- 
geons, naturalists, hunters, cow-boys and 
others. The results have been published in 
the scientific journals, especially his com- 
ments on that singular variety of madness 
known as ‘‘Rabies Mephitica.’’ This is 
mentioned only show that, although his 


ideas may differ from popular notions, they 
may be worthy of attention: 

The dread of infection formerly caused 
unfortunate human beings smitten by hy- 
drophobia to be cruelly left to their fate. 
But it is now known that the friends and 
attendants need have no such dread. In- 
deed, it is doubtful if the bite of any rabid 
animal can carry the virus except those be- 
longing to the tribes represented by the 
dog, the cat and the skunk. Never kill a 
dog that has bitten a human being, no mat- 
ter how savagely, until time enough has 
elapsed to determine the condition of the 
brute. An angry dog is not necessarily 
mad. Cauterize the wound, but spare the 
dog as a witness whose testimony may save 
his victim months and years of vague yet 
terrible dread. Any dog so vicious as to 
need a muzzle should finally be shot and 
no good can come from muzzling the others. 
As arule canine character should be above 
suspicion and every doubtful dog should 
die. 

Notwithstanding newspaper reports, and 
the numerous cases receiving the Pasteur 
treatment, it is my conviction that there are 
comparatively few rabid animals. Many 
dogs have distemper fits that are mistaken 
for madness. A certain noble pointer 
ranges the fields today whose master’s own 
arms shielded him from a mob in a case 
of this kind. If your dog is sick and you 
can consult a dog doctor do so. But, un- 
less you know what ails him, shut him up 
till he gets well or dies. People are very 
careless in this matter. A clergyman once 
asked me to examine an imported mastiff 
that was at large though far from well. 
Not wishing to alarm my friend I told him 
to confine the dog to its kennel for a few 
days and he would need to ask no further 
questions. The mastiff was mad. But, on 
the other hand, it is my honest opinion that 
more harm has been done by the fear of 
mad dogs than by the dogs themselves. It 
is well known that fear alone may cause 
many of the symptoms of hydrophobia. 
Yet parents actually try to excite those 
very fears in the tender minds of their 
children! 

During a recent call on a family in my 
parish the father made his nine-year-old 
boy roll up his sleeve to show me where 
he had been bitten by a mad dog. Others 
bitten had been taken to New York for 
treatment, but he had not. The man told 
me, in the presence of all the children of 
the neighborhood, that his son was sure 
to go mad. My heart ached for the lad, 
who stood there quivering with anguish in 
view of coming disaster. I found that they 
had killed the dog instantly and without 
proof of his madness. I also found that 
the boy had been bitten through the sleeve 
of a heavy coat. I then explained to them 
all that the virus was not injected from a 
fang like that of a snake, that the cloth 
must have wiped the tooth clean from 
saliva before the skin was broken and con- 
sequently that the boy was as free from 
danger as if he had not been bitten. The 
father thanked me, the boy’s face shone 
for joy and a dark shadow was lifted from 
that home. 

Some Arizona cowboys told me _ that 
hydrophobia was like delirium tremens. It 
was useless to show them their mistake. 
They said they had seen both and there was 
not much difference. 

‘‘Anyhow,’’ said one of them, ‘‘ that no- 
tion made us quit drinking. We don’t want 
to be poisoned either by whisky or mad 
dogs.” 

Their sensible conclusion was only a mod- 


ern echo of the old warning against that 
which ‘‘biteth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder.’ The victims of strong 
drink outnumber a thousand-fold those that 
die by hydrophobia and their fate is equally 
terrible. Why not recognize the danger? 
Why not muzzle the dramshops? 


LITTLE MISTRESS SANS-MERCI. 


Little Mistress Sans-Merci 
Trotteth world-wide, fancy free; 
Trotteth cooing to and fro, 

And her cooing is command ; 
Never ruled there vet, I trow, 
Mightier monarch in the land, 
And my heart it lieth where 
Mistress Sans-Merci doth fare. 


Little Mistress Sans-Merci, 

She hath made a slave of me! 
““Go!”’ she biddeth, and I go, 
““Come!’’ and I am fain to come. 
Never merey doth she show, 

Be she wroth or frolicsome ; 

Yet am I content to be 

Slave to Mistress Sans-Merci! 


Little Mistress Sans-Merci, 

She hath grown so dear to me 
That I count as passing sweet 
All the pain her moods impart, 
And I bless the little feet 

That go trampling on my heart. 
Ah, how lonely life would be 
But for little Sans-Merci! 


Little Mistress Sans-Merci, 

Cuddle close this night to me, 

And that heart which all day long 

Ruthless thou hast trod upon 

Shall outpour a soothing song 

For its best-belovéd one— 

Allits tenderness for thee, 

Little Mistress Sans-Merci. . 
—Eugene Field. 


<S— 


DONNA’S PRIVATE DETECTIVE. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS, 


BY MARY ESTHER ALLBRIGHT, 


I. 

‘‘Now for a last go from the top! I’ve 
got to be home by nine o’clock—and there’s 
Nell Grandy shaking as if she had the ague. 
Come on, let’s have a good winder-up!”’ 

‘* Mercy on us—not from there, Sam Bur- 
ney! I hope we have more sense. You’d 
never steer over the bridge!’’ And Katie 
Loring looked severely at Sam and then at 
the rest with an air of, ‘‘Did you ever? 
What will that boy undertake next?” 

‘*Pshaw! Who’s afraid?’’ said Leonard 
Kipp, stoutly. We must have a good slide 
for the last, such a night as this. Sam can 
steer all right if he keeps cooland I’ll hang 
on and guide from behind. Girls are so 
everlastingly careful! Who'll have a little 
backbone and try it?’’ 

‘‘Here’s this child for one,’ announced 
jolly Ray Stowe. ‘‘ We can’t do any worse 
than roll around on the ice if we do go over, 
and I’ve done that twice tonight. Let’s put 
it to vote. Allin favor man the lifeboat!” 
And Ray seized the rope of the double-run- 
ner and began to tug it uphiil. 

This was too much for the others. Leon- 
ard took his place beside him and the next 
minute the entire party followed suit, albeit 
with many qualms of misgiving on the part 
of some. 

The dozen or so boys and girls who formed 
a clique in the South Side Grammar School 
of Appleton were having a grand holiday 
coast on Rocky Hill, which was considered 
the finest sliding place in tewn. There were 
really two hills in one—the first long and 
steep, with a narrow bridge and a short strip 
of level ground at the foot. From here the 
road made another considerable descent, 
ending in a deep gully or ravine. Most of 
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the coasting was confined to the lower hill, 
the journey over the bridge being left by 
common consent to the steadiest, coolest 
nerves. 

There were one or two houses facing the 
steep road and they were perched high up 
on the sides of the hill, ‘‘ hanging on,’ as 
Ray put it, ‘‘by both hands.’’ Near the 
bottom, just at a turn of the road, was a 
low, queer-looking, yellow house. It was 
only a story and a half high and the win- 
dows of the upper room at the side looked 
out upon the nearly flat roof of a small wing, 
probably a kitchen. Joined to this in bung- 
ling fashion was a rickety, nondescript look- 
ing shed. This part of the house was almost 
directly in front of the road, just where it 
veered alittle to the right and entered the 
ravine. At the time of the coasting two 
faint glimmers of light could be seen in the 
house, one down stairs in the front, the 
other from the further window over the 
shed. 

‘All aboard!’’ shouted Sam, encourag- 
ingly, stiffening his legs and grasping the 
support in front firmly with both hands. 
‘Sallie Binford, stop whimpering and don’t 
grab me so tight. Len, look sharp and 
everybody hang on for your lives!’’ A 
preliminary creak from the long double- 
runner and with a faint and rather tremu- 
lous cheer they started. 

The road was hard and worn slippery 
and there was not much difficulty in gather- 
ing momentum. Before the bridge was 
reached they were flying. Sam set his teeth, 
‘““kept cool’? and dug in his heels, and 
whiz—flash—they were safely over! Onthey 
went, faster and faster, bend in the road 
and gully ahead! Alas—and alas! Sam, in 
the excitement and triumph of passing the 
bridge, had forgotten the bend! Quicker 
than thought the sled left the track, bounded 
across the little strip of unfenced dooryard 
to the tune of eight or ten screams in differ- 
ent keys and crashed into the odd-looking 
shed at the end of the building. 

The dénouement was reached in a confused 
jumble of legs and arms, boards and flying 
feathers, while a number of hens, thus rudely 
wakened from their slumbers, flapped and 
squawked in all directions. There was a 
minute or two of chaotic struggling for ex- 
istence, then breathless inquiries and exam- 
ining of bones. Just as it was decided that 
nobody was seriously hurt, the side door 
opened and a young lady stepped out upon 
the porch. 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen,’’ she said, with 
sarcastic emphasis, ‘‘I am glad to see that 
you are enjuying yourselves. Perhaps you 
intend to break down the rest of the house, 
but if you are satisfied for the present I 
shall be happy to have you leave, as there 
is a sick man here and two or three fright- 
ened children.’’ Having delivered this sen- 
tence in a scathing tone she turned and 
went back into the house. 

There was a minute of dead silence, and 
then, in response to a disgusted ‘‘ Let’s get 
out of this!’? from a boy with a sprained 
wrist, the demoralized and ungrateful pas- 
sengers one and all ignominiously fied, 
leaving Sam still sitting astride his ‘‘ bob” 
with the wreck around him. 

‘‘Hum!’’ he muttered, surveying the pros- 
pect with a very chagrined expression, 
“ Here’s a pretty how-to-do! My, wasn’t 
she mad!—and a mean way she had of show- 
ing it, too. Why didn’t she bluster around 
and threaten to have us all in jail? A fel- 
low could stand that, but—hello!’’ and Sam 
stared up at one of the windows over the 
shed, which was just now cautiously opened, 
while a wide-awake, somewhat freckled face, 


with long-lashed, bright eyes and a very 
bushy head of hair appeared over the sill. 
‘Great Shakespeare!’’ exclaimed the boy, 
in comical astonishment, ‘‘Is that you?” 

‘¢ Yes, it’s me,’’ was the answer, half bash- 
ful and half laughing, ‘‘ but I’m not great 
Shakespeare, nor any relative of his. Did 
you hurt yourself? ”’ 

“No, I guess not much,” answered Sam, 
ruefully rubbing his ankles, ‘‘but we’ve 
knocked the hen house to flinders. . I’m aw- 
fully sorry.”’ ‘Though he spoke in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way Sam was really in a dazed 
condition and was mentally pinching him- 
self to see if he was awake, for this was 
the very girl whom for weeks he had been 
wondering about. 

She had entered school in the fall term 
and sat in the same aisle with him. No- 
body knew her, and as she was shy ana 
poorly dressed, she had not been received 
into ‘‘the clique.” But Sam’s chivalrous, 
generous sense of the rights of fair play 
and comradeship had been touched. At 
first, just because she was a stranger and 
likely to be politely left in the cold by 
“South Side”’ society, Sam had done what 
he could to make friendly advances, but as 
the weeks went on he had come to the 
conviction that here was a girl that was 
bright, unaffected, full of fun and ‘‘alto- 
gether jolly.’ Accordingly, he had done all 
that was practicable to gain her fayor, in 
spite of most unmerciful teasing from the 
set who claimed him. Thus far the returns 
for his attention had been very meager. 
Occasional smiles and nods had been his 
only recompense for repeated offerings of 
choice eatables, sharpened pencils, flowers, 
etc., which he had managed to slip into her 
desk, and he had never yet even found where 
she lived or had any chance to extend their 
acquaintance. Now, as a climax to the 
evening’s adventures, she suddenly ap- 
peared, like Juliet, in a window over his 
head. 

““Gh—h!”’ whispered the young lady, 
warningly. ‘‘ I’m afraid Christine’]] hear 
us. You bring your bob close up here and 
she’ll think you have gone with the rest. 
TVll come down to the edge of the roof. 1 
want to tell you something.” 

“All right,’? said Sam, his teeth chatter- 
ing a little with cold and excitement. “ But 
wrap up or you'll freeze.” 

Two minutes later a droll looking figure 
clambered through the window completely 
enveloped in a gray woolen blanket. 

“Good for you!’ exclaimed Sam, admir- 
ingly, as she perched on the flat roof near 
the edge. ‘‘Some girls would never have 
got out of that window done all up like 
that.”’ 

“‘T expect it’s dreadfully improper,’’ she 
answered in somewhat muffled tones from 
the blanket, ‘but I must tell you about 
Christine. She wouldn’t have acted so to- 
night if she wasn’t nearly crazy tay 

‘‘COrazy!’? echoed Sam. ‘‘ What about? ”’ 

“Well,” said Donna, dejectedly, ‘‘ we're 
in no end of trouble. I believe I can de- 
pend on you fora friend of mine,” with a 
sidelong, bashful glance into Sam’s face, 
‘cand I'm going to tell you. I’ve gét to say 
something to somebody,” she added, with 
a desperate little gesture, ‘‘or I shall die. 
Won’t you sit down there on that barrel 
while we're talking? I wish you had a 
blanket like this, you look dreadfully cold,” 
and she glanced at the window as if com 
templating the plan of getting him one. 

‘‘No, go ahead,” laughed Sam, clamber- 
jing up, as suggested, on the empty water- 
barrel. ‘I’m all right—warm as toast.” 

‘Well, began Donna, rapidly and in low 


tones, ‘‘my father failed in business about 
two years ago. He was a merchant and 
we had a nice home. He gave up evely- 
thing and started in again, as honest men 
have to, without a penny and with very 
few friends.’”? Here the eyes peeping from 
the blanket flashed a little in the moonlight. 
“Tt nearly killed mamma at the time and 
she’s hardly been Jike herself since. Last 
March we came to Appleton. Father found 
a pretty good position in Brown and Mitch- 
ell’s and my sister went into the office of 
the Thresher Co. as a typewriter. I started 
at school, as you know, and my mother 
took care of the three younger children and 
did the housework. One day, six weeks 
ago, father was coming down the hill after 
dark and he slipped on a rolling stone, fell 
and broke his leg. Then doctor's bills be- 
gan. We had to have quantities of coal, 
for this house is a regular old shell, and 
we all needed winter clothes. The firm 
paid father up to the end of the month 
and then dropped him, so that we have de- 
pended altogether for three weeks upon 
what Christine has earned.” 

Here Donna paused to take breath and 
pull the blanket closer around her while 
Sam said, ‘‘Dearme!”’ very sympathetically, 
slapped his hands together as softly as he 
could to get them warm and pulled his cap 
down over his ears. ‘‘ The worst happened 
last week,’ went on the gray figure in a 
tragic whisper. ‘You see, Christine was 
very bright and capable, and Mr. Thompson, 
the manager, found it out and he gave her 
the desk next to his. She was really a sort 
of confidential secretary. She was paid bet- 
ter than the others, too. This made her 
position in the office rather uncomfortable, 
for the rest were jealous. Well, one day he 
went out and left a roll of bills on his table 
next to Christine. He was gone trom the 
room half an hour and when he came back 
a twenty dollar bill was gone. Nobody 
could account for it and nobody had been 
nearit. As a consequence my sister was ac- 
cused of taking the money!’’ Here Donna 
choked with an indignant sob, while Sam 
sprang down from the barrel with an em- 
phatic ‘‘Shame!’’ which did her a world of 
good and made her glad she had told him. 
‘So,’ she finished, ‘‘ Mr. Thompson assured 
her that he ‘ regretted it exceedingly,’ ”? with 
a comical mimicry of tone, ‘‘‘ but it would be 
unwise for her to stay under such a cloud 
of suspicion,’ and he paid her up and she 
came home just about desperate. Now, do 
you wonder that she was cross and bitter 
tonight?’? Donna turned her eyes appeal- 
ingly on her confidant. 

CONN te “Lomeae” answered Sam, magnani- 
mously. ‘‘Should think she’d hate the world. 
Now, look here,” and his face assumed a 
wise and judicial Jook which made Donna 
laugh in spite of herself, “you need a pri- 
vate detective in such a case. It’s the only 
way to clear things up. This is an affair 
that’s got to be ferreted out, and your sister 
must be cleared or she can never do any- 
thing.”’ : 

“'That’s all very well,’’ answered Donna, 
somewhat impatiently, ‘‘ but what use is it 
to say that? You mightas well suggest that 
we hire the town’s whole police force. I tell 
you we haven't hardly enough to eat!”’ 

‘Dear me,”’ said Sam again, comprehend- 
ing all at once the gravity ‘of the situation. 
“ Tell you what, Donna—by the way, is that 
your real name? It’s a queer one?” 

‘“My name’s Donalda,” she explained, 
“ but it takes too long to say it. Go on.” 

“Well, I’ve read detective books—a great 
many—and I believe I could do something 
in that line. Wouldn’t you like to engage 
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me??? nae he looked half SAnmahins and half 
sober. 

‘Do you mean it?’’ cried Donna, grasp- 
ing at this hopeful straw, ‘‘and do you be- 
lieve you could find out anything? But you 
wouldn’t make much,’’ she added, with less 
enthusiasm. 

**O,”’? said Sam, cheerfully, ‘‘ 1 wouldn’t 
expect to charge for my first case. I'll do 
my best and get my payin practice. By the 
way, my brother’s in that Thresher Co.’s 
office, and now I think of it I’ve heard him 
speak of a Miss Wales. Isn’t that your sis- 
ter?”’ 

‘“ Why, of course,’’ returned Donna, joy- 
fully, ‘‘and he must be that bookkeeper who 
was so pleasant to her.”’ 

‘Of course,’’? echoed Sam. ‘‘ Well, now,”’ 
gathering up his rope, ‘‘ you just keep mum 
and keep up your courage and I’ll see what 
can be done. Anyway,’’a little shyly, ‘you 
can depend on me for a friend.”’ 

‘And that’s a great deal,’’ responded the 
girl, warmly. ‘‘I feel ever so much better 
for telling you,’’ and she reached out her 
hand, which he shook vigorously. ‘‘ Good- 
by.”’ she said, preparing to crawl in at the 
window then, hesitating a little, she added: 
‘*Do you know I’ve had a presentiment all 
along that this thing would be cleared up, 
somehow, before Christmas. That’s a week 
from now. If this only comes out right I 
believe we can be happy that day spite of 
everything; if not there won’t be very much 
‘Peace on earth and good will to men’ for 
us,”’ and with this parting sentiment Don- 
alda disappeared, while Sam and his ‘‘ bob”’ 
made toward home, 
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THIS AND THAT, 


Autograph letters from famous persons 
no longer living often bring a fabulous price. 
A firm in New York, which makes a business 
of collecting and selling such letters, offers 
a complete set of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence for the modest sum of 
$6,000. But a similar set was sold at auc- 
tion last March for over $10,000 and it is es- 
timated that in a few years it will be worth 
$25,000. A collection of autographs of the 
presidents of the United States, twenty- 
three in number, is offered for $40. But 
should the purchaser insist upon having let- 
ters which were written while the presi- 
dents were in office this would greatly en- 
hance their value and he would be obliged 
to pay anywhere from $350 to $1,000 for the 
set. The use of typewriters by noted peo- 
ple in their correspondence will be likely to 
lessen the money value of their letters as 
only the signature, in all such cases, is their 
own handiwork. 


There is not so much fun in being a queen 
as perhaps some of our girl readers may 
imagine. A writer in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer tells of some of the restrictions placed 
upon Queen Victoria. She is not allowed 
to handle a newspaper of any kind, nor a 
magazine, nor a letter from any person ex- 
cept her own family. A secretary cuts from 
the papers each day what he thinks she 
would like to know, fastens the clippings to 
a sheet of silken paper, adorned with a gold 
fringe, and presentsit to hermajesty. Ifone 
wishes to send her a personal poem or any 
similar communication it must be printed 
in gold letters on one side of these silken 
and golden fringed sheets. At one time an 
American lad sent Victoria a fine collection 
of the flowers of this country, pressed and 
mounted. At the end of three months, as 
long as court etiquette allowed her to keep 
the gift, it was returned with a letter say- 


ing that being Queen of England she was 


not allowed to receive presents, but she 
parted with this with real regret, having The Bird will go 
greatly enjoyed looking over the collec- 


he into the Cage! 


DIRECTIONS,—Place one edge of a 


A PRO AND CON PARTY. visiting card along the line between the 
Suitable games for interesting a general bird and the cage, and rest the tip ef your 
company of young people are always difficult nose against the other edge cf the card. 
to find. The Ladies’ Home Journal offers this Ilo'd the card so that no sland falls on 
as an exciting test of mental nimbleness: either side. Watch the bird a moment, 


P “aan é you will see it go into the cage. 
Require that the company be divided into : 2 


two sets. They ‘‘choose up,’’ after the 
fashion of a spelling match, then stand in 
opposite lines. A story is started at the 
head of the line by one of the Pros, who 
must begin each sentence with a word 
whose prefix is ‘‘pro’’ and not use the 
same word twice. He may go on as long 
as possible in this way. But at the first 
moment of hesitation a Con catches up the 
story, beginning every new sentence with a 
new word prefixed by ‘‘con.”’ 

This seems to be a very simple game, but 
with a company of bright students there is : ' ; , 
an unlimited scope for the erp oie of You will not believe this 
one’s vocabulary and the contest becomes : eats, : 
one of despa. interest. If a word is until ee try it, neither will 


wrongly chgeen or sneotecay. ieee or you believe that Cleveland’s 
mispronounced it omits the player from Ms : . 
the game. When the speaker hesitates sim- baking powder 1S absolutely 


ply, and the narrative goes to the other the best until you try it. 
side, he may still stand in line and take up 


Becta 
the story when his turn comesagain. When Ti y it. 


the number is narrowed down to one or 
two upon either side the contest grows ex- 
citing. The one who is last to fail wins for 
himself, also for his side. 


——— 


(~ Among the projects evolved out of the Ner V ousness e 


heart and brain of the lady managers of the 
World’s Fair is a plan for a children’s build- i 
ing, which will be far wider in scope than a HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 
similar building at the Paris Exposition. It 
is designed primarily as a place where the lit- Z 
tle folks can be cared for while their parents An agreeable and benefi- 


and elders are off sight-seeing. But the far- cial tonic and food for the 
sighted projectors of the scheme will emhrace 


this opportunity for presenting lectures on the nerves and brain. A remedy 
training of children, for exhibiting the most of the highest value in Men- 


approved styles of clothing, the best juvenile A 
literature, the most nutritious foods and, in tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 


short, whatever pertains to the highest physi- 


cal, mental and moral development of the Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
child. Expert kindergarten and other teach- in stamps. _ Rumford Chemical Works, 
ers will have charge of the various depart- Providence, R. I, 


ments. The necessary funds are now being 
raised by a grand bazar at the house of Mrs. 
Potter Palmer. 


Spring time is Daisy time, 
Nice things come together; 
Summer time is Rose time, 


Fair and golden weather; 


Autumn time is frost time, 
Forest trees a-flaming; - 
Winter time is bleak time, 
Ice and snow 
a-reigning, 


Rese and Daisy time ? 
Always in your dear home nest 
Have the bright sunshine ? 


Buy the Powder named below 
And find without a doubt, 

Daisy time and Rose time 
Within if not without. 


seasons Old Dust Washing Powder. 


\ 
N. k. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, stots 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISC oO, 
PORTLAND, ME., rORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 
7 KY WE 


DEAR BOYS AND 
GIRLS: While we 
have been discuss- 
ing Columbus, po- 
tatoes and gilly- 
“flower apples, the 
children’s letters 
“have been accumu- 
lating. Here are 


some of them: 
- Borak Crry, Ipsno. 
Dear Mr. Martin; You told me [Sept. 29] that 
you wanted to know more abont placer min- 
ing and [ will tell you. The first the men do 
is to go a long way up a river or creek and 
start a ditch. Of course the creek falls very 
fast, but they keep the ditch as level as they 
ean, letting it slope a little so that the water 
will run and by the time the ditch is at the 
placer mine it is over two hundred feet above 
the river and this gives them a fine head of 
water; tnen they run the water into great 
pipes, ten or twelve inches in diameter; they 
make the pipe run down a steep grade for a 
way; then they fasten it to a nozzle twelve 
feet long and the water goes with such force 
that it washes away dirtandrocks both They 
make the water run into long boxes with strips 
nailed onthe bottom. These boxes are called 
sluices. Gold is heavy and falls to the bot- 
tom of the box. After a while the men shut 
off the water and take out the gold. 
GRISWOLD W. 
That makes it very plain. Do you notice 
that gold, the most precious of the metals, is 
always difficultto get? Itisinteresting, too, 
that as the world needed more and more of 
it to use for exchange new discoveries of it 
have been made. ‘The mines of California 
and Australia are within the memory of us 
older Cornerers, and more recently many 
other places (and placers) have added to 
the supply. Since writing the last Corner I 
have had a visit from a boy twelve years 
old—that is, he was twelve years old when 
I visited him last in British America, but 
now he lives in British Columbia and is 
captain of a seal hunting vessel. He told 
me that in his voyages toward Bering’s Sea, 
along the coast we used to call Russian 
America (now Alaska), he had seen gold 
on the Shumagin Islands; he also described 
the expeditions fitted out to find gold at the 
headwaters of the great river Yukon. I 
wish you Cornerers could have heard some 
of these ‘“‘yarns”’ about those new and 
promising countries. We must take a trip 
there sometime. Meantime, learn all you 
can about it. If you cannot do better send 
to the Canadian Pacific Railroad Company, 
Boston, for their circulars and map. 
Speaking about gold, I have a very inter- 
esting letter from an honorary member of 
the Corner in Llinois about the ‘“‘ bichioride 
of gold cure’? of drunkenness. This lady 
is an enthusiastic lLeliever in the ‘‘ Keeley 
cure ’’ of the ‘‘disease of intemperance,” 
and if half of the letters from patients and 
their friends which she sends me are true 
she may well be so. The strongest thing 
against it is the feeling of pbysicians that 
the cure is kept as a secret and not given to 
the medical faculty for the benefit of other 
sufferers. I hope, however, that no Corner 
boy will ever contract that fearful ‘‘ disease” 
—by tasting a drop of intoxicating drink— 
any more than he would expose himself to 
cholera or yellow fever. 
NorFoLk County, Mass. 
Is the benevolent old gentleman at the head 
of Conversation Corner, with knowledge in 
-his eye and science on his finger tips, really 
and truly Mr. Martin? We’ve been wanting 
to see you and we thank the publishers for 
iving us a glimpse of your face. Doesn’t the 
‘ongregationalist look nice in its new winter 
clothes? I[sn’t it handy to read and easy..to 
hold? In its old form it was too large to keep 
and too good to cut, but now we can have it 
bound and in-time we shall have an encyclo- 


pedia of useful knowledge. Just now I am 
interested in making words. Can the Cer- 


vd 


nerers tell what four letters forin a word of 
four syllables ? Yours truly, Mrs. B. 


Very likely the quick-witted young Cor- 
uerers will guess the four letter question | 
word, but I should, no doubt, travel half. 
across the continent before I got it. 


| 
West Newton, Mass. | 
Deur Mr. Martin: Bertha N.’s cat [Noy. 17], | 
Tiglath-pilezer, was named for an Assyrian | 
king on whom Ahaz, the king of Judah, valled | 
for help against the king of Syria; he he- 
sieged Damascus and took it. [I wonder what | 
Bertha calls her vat—Tiggie ?—Mk. M.] J think 
the picture at the head of the Corner is not of | 
Columbus because they did not wear such | 
clothes in his time. I do think that it is a prc- | 
ture of Mr. Martin. Your friend, Frep F. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Mr. Martin: What do you mean by heading 
the Corner with that picture? Do you intend 
to try and deceive the Cornerers by making 
them to think thatit is a likeness of yourself? | 
By the way, what do you do when people 
come to the Congregational House to see the 
Corner? For instance, a little girl from Tur- | 
key said she was going to see you in Boston. | 
What would you do in such a case? 
Your friend, Rose. 


Why, I should welcome her very cordially, 
if | was there—she could ascertain that 
without climbing to the top story by inquiry 
of the elevator boy or in the library—and 
would show her Mr. Pratt’s remarkable 
collection of Bibles, the chip from Pere- 
grine White’s apple tree and other curiosi- 
ties in the library, the missionary museum | 
on the third floor, Pilgrim Hall and the six 
editors on the fourth and the army of fore- 
men, pressmen, compositors, proof-readers 
and other printers still higher up. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
. Tiglath-pilezer was the king of Assyria, 
2 Kings 15:29. [ like the picture of Columbus 
counting off the fcur centuries. JOHN. 
We like the change in the Congregationalis’ | 
and “the gentleman counting off the four cen- 
turies,” but we do not think it is like Mr. Mar- 
tin. He, according to our idea, is neither bald 
nor wears spectacles, but neither of these fea- 
tures would alter our friendship for him. 
JOHN’S MOTHER. 


These opposing views of equally reliable 
correspondents are confusing. Of course) 
they refer to the first cut—the one ina Dp. 
As soon as I said that I must now begin 
every letter with Bear Boys, the publisher 
upset my calculations by substituting an- 
other initial and another picture. Who is 
it? It cannot be Mr. Martin—it must be 
some ‘‘meekest man’’ who could sit there 
week after week with that sharp, pointed 
M piercing his neck! 


MAINE. 
Dear Mr. Martin: In the Corner of Nov. 10 
you implied that the common potato—[O, 
let us drop that subject like a“ hot potato! ”— 
Mr. M.J. Mamma guessed the riddle in Oct. 
13 by what you said in Nov. 10, watch, isn’t it? 
Another question: papa had _a letter from a 
classmate, a missionary in Tungcho, China. 
Tt had a Shanghai postmark over a Japanese 
stamp and also a Yokohama postmark and on 
the other side Shanghai Local Post. Can you 
tellwhy? Yours for the Corner, MaRtAn E. 
No, I could not, but just as this letter 
was going into the typewriter hopper a 
missionary recently arrived from Japan came 
in and I turned over the 9 to him. He 
says there are no government post offices 
in China, as special couriers carry official 
messages and the people look out for 
themselves. The ‘‘ foreign concession”’ of 
Shanghai has its “local post” and the con- 
sulates of other countries offices for receiv- 
ing letters. Our missionaries find it most 
convenient to send by Japanese mail, via 
Yokohama. At this. point Kitty Clover 
marched in to salute our foreign guest, 
leading me to mention the strange named 
cat above, whereupon the missionary said 
that a mission cat in Kyoto was also Tig- 
lath-pilezer ! Two other cats at the same 
station were named David and Jonathan. 
Mr, MARTIN. 
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Double the Strength, Half the Price. 


Metcalf’s 


Compound Concentrated Extract of 


W ater-White 
Vanilla 


Is free from color, containing 
neither the dark-brown im- 
purities of the vanilla bean 
nor the harmless but decep- 
It will not 
discolor cake or frosting. 


tive caramel. 


F our-ounce bottle( double 
the size of other extracts) 
socents., Regular size 25 
cents. Either size by mail, 
carefully packed, 10 cents 
additional. 


THEODORE METOALF CO. , 
89 Tremont St., Boston. 
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" CONDENSES 


Contains No Alcoholic Liguors 
Makes an every-day convenience of ar 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highes' 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Eacr 
package makes two large pies. Avoic 
imitations—always insist on having th: 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 20c. (or stamps 
for full size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


mild 
Xcellent ford to 
describe the results attending 
the use of Ridge’s Food. Ba- 
bies thrive on it, dyspeptics 
are contented and children are 
made happy by its use. 
WOOURICH .& COV tongceenee 


¢ Pamphlet free. 


Liehi. COMPANY'S 
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Extract. of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of 
Bper TEA? See thatit is 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 


See Baron Liebig’s 


signature in blue 


on each label,thus: 
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Te Sunday School. 


THE LESSONS OF THE NEXT 
QUARTER, 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


President Andrews of Brown University 
says of the International course for 1893: 
‘““The lessons of each quarter form a beauti- 
tiful vnity. Those of the first quarter are 
historical, sketching in a most interesting 
way Israel’s career after the captivity. The 
studies of the second quarter present some 
of the Old Testament’s finest teachings. The 
third group offers an entertaining 7éswmé of 
Paul’s missionary labors after his call to 
Europe. The fourth, more doctrinal, is taken 
up with fresh studies in the epistolary parts 
of the New Testament.”’ 

These lessons will be much better under- 
stood and taught if the teacher first surveys 
the period with which each general subject is 
concerned. The lessons for the first quarter 
treat of Israel’s return from the captivity in 
Babylon, the rebuilding of the temple under 
the leadership of Zerubbabel and Jeshua, then 
some ninety years later the rebuilding of the 
walls of Jerusalem under Nehemiah. This 
course is much more complete and better 
arravged than the preceding one which was 
studied in 1886, for it includes more lessons 
from Ezra, besides others in their proper order 
from Haggai and Zechariah, the two prophets 
whose preaching did so much to arouse the 
flagging zeal of the people after the first 
enthusiasm of their return had died out 
through the discouragements of poverty and 
the opposition of surrounding tribes. 

There is abundant literature of this period. 
Perhaps the best way for the busy teacher to 
approach the subject is to read rapidly the 
book of Ezra, inserting between the fourth 
and fifth chapters the books of Haggai and 
Zechariah and finishing with the books of 
Nehemiah and Esther. Then the outline of 
the whole period may be studied in Blaikie’s 
Manual of Bible History, chapters 12 and 13. 
Stanley’s treatment of The Persian Dominion, 
in Lectures XLIII. and XLIV. of his third vol- 
ume of the History of the Jewish Church, fur- 
nishes the most picturesque review of the 
period. Finally, a rereading of the Biblical 
books I have mentioned, with the latter part 
of Isaiah, chapters 40-66, and the ‘‘ Songs of 
Ascents,’’ Ps. 120-134, will bring out, with a 
clearness surprising to many who had sup- 
posed themselves familiar with these parts of 
the Bible, one of the most pathetic, inspiring 
and instructive centuries in the history of the 
chosen people. 

The whole period under review, beginning 
B. C. 536, is a century in round numbers. 
Babylon was conquered by Cyrus B.C. 538. 
Read the dramatic description in the fifth 
chapter of Daniel of the final attack, led by 
Darius, the uncle of Cyrus. See, also, Stan- 
ley’s History of the Jewish Church, Vol. IIL., 
Lecture XLII., The Fall of Babylon. 

There were three expeditions to Jerusalem, 
the first one being led by Zerubbabel, accord- 
ing to the proclamation of Cyrus made in the 
first year of his reign in Babylon. He gave 
full permission to all the Jews who wished to 
return to their native country to do so. This 
declaration of their emancipation aroused in 
them the greatest enthusiasm, but only a 
small portion of them really took advantage 
of their freedom. The Jews of that day were 
not essentially different from Jews who dwell 
in various countries at the present time. 
Many of them had grown rich in their cap- 
tivity. They owned houses and lands and 
were prospering in business. They would not 
leave their possessions. The whole number 
who went, perhaps 45,000, was less than half 
the number of Jews now living in Palestine. 
The way was long and dangerous, across a 
desert 500 miles wide infested with robber 
bands. Their journey, being circuitous, was 
much longer than that. They were from four 
to six months on the way. The year after 
they reached their ruined city they began to 
rebuild the temple. But their enthusiasm 
was soon quenched by the opposition of the 
Samaritans and the indifference of Ahasuerus 
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and Artaxerxes, the successors of Cyrus, and 
some fourteen years passed in which nothing 
was attempted in the way of rebuilding. 
Then, through the fervent appeals of Haggai 
and Zechariah, the work was resumed, Da- 
rius issued his order forbidding interference 
with the work and furnished considerable 
sums from the national treasury, and in the 
sixth year of his reign the new temple was 
dedicated. The tirst six lessons of the quarter 
cover this period of about twenty years, to 
which belong the first six chapters of Ezra 
and the books of Haggai and Zechariah. 

About eighty years after the first return Ezra 
went up from Babylon with some 6,000 Jews. 
By that time, probably, all those who came up 
with Zerubbabel had died. It was in the sey- 
enth year of King Artaxerxes, and Ezra went, 
by the king’s authority, provided with treas- 
uzes still left in Babylon which had been taken 
from the first temple and with a considerable 
sum of money. His purpose was to instruct 
the returned Jews in their ancient law and he 
did a great work in separating them from as- 
soviations with surrounding nations and by 
making known to them their almost forgotten 
Seriptures. During the generation which had 
passed with little communication with the 
Babylonian Jews these colonists in their na- 
tive land had settled into easy lives, had inter- 
married with neighboring tribes and had 
adopted many of their customs. The Sabbath 
was not much observed and other laws of 
Moses, which had distinguished Jews from 
other peoples, were disregarded. 

Ezra was a devoted and eminent student of 
the law, and he went up to Jerusalem with a 
mission to enforce it among his countrymen— 
a mission which marked a new era in their 
history and gave to them a new character. 
He persuaded those who had heathen wives 
to put them away. He led in the establish- 
ment of synagogues, or assemblies much like 
those of our modern churches, for the reading 
and expounding of the law, for exhortation 
and prayer. He seems also to have been the 
leader in anew movement which exalted the 
‘tradition of the elders’’ in the minds of 
later Jews to a level with the written Scrip- 
tures, which our Lord so emphatically de- 
nounced. 

The third expedition of the Jews to Jerusa- 
lem occurred thirteen years after Ezra went 
up. In B.C. 445 Nehemiah, a young Jew who 
was in attendance on the King of Persia, re- 
ceived permission to go and rebuild the walls 
of Jerusalem, as Zerubbabel, almost a century 
before, had gone to rebuild the temple. This 
work he acconiplished in fifty-two days against 
great difficulties and opposition. Then he 
joined with Ezra in promoting the public 
teaching of the law and in the reforms which 
it enjoined. 

It is probable that the story of Esther be- 
longs at some period between the return of 
Zerubbabel and the coming of Ezra to Jerusa- 
lem. But as the time is not certainly known 
the lesson from that book is placed at the end 
of the historical course. 

Thus during this period of the restoration 
these two things were accomplished: first, 
the re-establishment, through the building of 
the temple and the teaching of the law, of the 
religious system through which the world was 
to hear of its Redeemer; and, second, through 
the rebuilding of the walls, the reorganization 
of the civil government which wus to protect 
the religious system and defend the church in 
which the knowledge of the will of God was 
to be preserved and of His promise of the com- 
ing Messiah. 

The teacher who sees the significance of 
this period of Jewish history in preparing the 
way for the coming of Christ and in develop- 
ing the ethical truths which constitute the 
teachings of the Christian religion will not 
lack interest in pursuing this course. Nor 
will he find it unfruitful as an aid to the 
growth of his own knowledge of the Bible and 
of the way in which God has progressively 
revealed to men the truths which center in 
Jesus Christ, hy whom, and by whom alone, 
is salvation. 
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(= During the first nine months of the year the 
American Board received from Christian Endeavor 
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Societies more than $5,000, and between May 1 and 
Oct.1the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
received over $3,000. A large advance on these 
amounts is expecied for next year. 


a 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


If we could take a vote as to the best day in 
all the year, I wonder how many would yote 
for Christmas Day. Whatis it that makes you 
happy on Christmas Day? Is it the presents 
that you receive and the Christmas tree? 
When you really think of it, don’t you feel 
happier over what you give than over what 
you get? For Christmas Day is a giving day. 
We keep it to remind us of the very best gift 
ever made. It was a gift to the whole earth, 
and the gift was a little baby. 

Far away over the sea is a country where the 
sun shines warmer than it does here. There 
are many sheep in that country and good shep- 
herds to take care of them. It is so warm that 
the shepherds can stay out all night on the 
hillsides watching their flocks. On the night 
when the baby first came to earth some shep- 
herds were out on one of the hills near the lit- 
tle town of Bethlehem, and suddenly they saw 
a great light in the sky and they heard angel 
voices singing. And the song was all about 
the baby and what He was to be and to do. 
The angels said that this child was to bring 
peace to the earth, and isn’t that the best gift 
of all? For if you have peace in your heart 
you can be happy with anything and any- 
where. 

The song told the shepherds where to find 
the child and they left their sheep and has- 
tened to the town. And where do you think 
they found this baby who was to be a Saviour 
and a helper for all the people of the earth? 
Not in any fine cradle, lined with laces and 
ribbons, such as your baby brother has, may 
be, but in a manger filled with hay among the 
cattle that were in the yard. The mother’s 
name was Mary, and she had come away from 
her home on a long journey to Bethlebem, and 
there was no room for her and the baby in the 
inn. But she was glad and the shepherds re- 
joiced and praised God when they had seen the 
child and the angels were singing in heaven. 
And when Christmas time comes we keep this 
child’s birthday, and we rejoice because on 
that night so long ago the Christ-child came 
as a gift to us and to all the world. And we 
give gifts in remembrance of that first, best 
gift, and so help to carry good tidings of joy to 
other people. If you think of this holiday as 
the Christ-day, it will help to show you how 
to keep it. 


Do you wish you could keep your watch by night, 
Like the shepherds of Bethlehem? 

Do you wish you could see a glory-light, 
As 1t shone in the sky for them? 

Have you kept your watch in the fields afar, 
Where the heathen in darkness dwell? 

Have you watched in the Hast for the rising star 
That shail lead to Immanuel? 

Have you seen how the gospel of God’s goodwill 
Is spreading through heathen climes? 

Have you heard how they call on the Lord until 
It is sweet as the angel chimes? 

I tell you the Christmas glory now 
Is a thousand times more bright 

Than the glory that shone so long ago 
On the first glad Christmas night. 

The earth shall be full of the knowledge of God! 
It is blessedly drawing near! 

And peace on earth, good will to men 
Shall come with the Lord’s new year. 

SS ee 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Dec. 25-31. The Babe of Bethlehem. 
What Gifts Shall We Bring to Him? Matt. 2: 
1-11; Heb. 13: 15, 16, 

Literal imitation of the wise men is impos- 
sible. We have not their treasures of gold, 
frankincense and myrrh. Our Christ is not 
the helpless Babe of Bethlehem, needing and 
lacking those things which are essential to 
any infant born into this world. Our Christ 
is the risen and exalted One, before whom the 
centuries have been bowing, upon whom the 
glory and the honor of the nations are being 
lavished. What can we bring out of oursmall 
store to the recipient of such honors? The 
hardest problem at this Christmas season is 
deciding on gifts for those who already are 
amply provided with comforts and luxuries. 
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If Christ were today the lowly Nazarene, 
without a place in which to lay His head, 
countless gifts would at once suggest them- 
selves. 

But let us try to see the symbolism in the 
offerings of the Magi. They brought Jesus 
the best, the richest and the most fragrant 
gifts which they could command. They thus 
gave the Christian world an example and set 
a standard from which, alas, there has been 
too frequent departure. This alternative is 
before each of us: Shall I give to Christ the 
overflow of my life or my life itseif—the time, 
the thought, the energy, the money left over 
after my personal tastes and desires have been 
gratified, or shall I consecrate to Him all my 
action, thought, substance, ambition. The 
wise men traveled a great distance to present 
their gifts to Christ. Are we ready to toil 
and struggle and sacrifice in order to reach 
Christ and present what little we may possess 
to Him?) Laziness, quite as much as anything 
else, keeps a great many persons out of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

A Christmas gift is prized in proportion as 
it represents thoughtfulness on the part of 
the giver—an effort to suit the offering to the 
peculiar tastes and circumstances of the re- 
cipient. The gift that costs something more 
than money is vocal with love and tactful 
sympathy. Apply this principle to our gifts 
to Christ. What does He want more than 
anything else teday? He longs to see of the 
travail of His soul and be satisfied. He wants 
to redeem this earth from its foul stains. 
There are too few willing hands and feet and 
hearts for this great task. The gift which 
will please Christ the most is a life throbbing 
with His devotion to men. 

Parallel verses: Deut. i5: 7-11; 2 Chron. 30: 
8; Neh. 8: 10; Ps. 51: 16,17; Zech. 8: 12; Matt. 
5: 88-48; 10: 42; 22: 37-39; 25: 40; Acts 3: 6; 
2 Cor.1:4; 9:7; Eph. 4: 28, 32; 1 Thess. 5: 18; 
1 John 4: 11. 


NOTES, 


The first society formed at a United States navy 
yard was organized Nov. 1 at the Brooklyn yard. 


The ‘“‘committee of °93” is now carrying on a 
house to house canvass of Montreal, thus following 
up letters that were sent out to the number of about 
twenty thousand, inviting citizens to entertain dele- 
gates. The National Drill Hall has been obtained 
as a place of meeting, and for use in connection 
with it there has been procured a tent measuring 
230 feet by 180 feet, which can be pitched on a 
square opposite the hall and which can accommo- 
date 10,000 persons. The French papers of the city, 
as well as the English, have shown themselves 
friendly to the convention. 

The junior society at Douglas, Mass., has been 
holding such interesting meetings, devoted to fol- 
lowing Dr. Clark on his journey, that, at the request 
of the older society, the exercises have on two occa- 
sions been repeated. 

There was lately dedicated in one of the uistricts 
of Lee, Mass., a little church called “the Christian 
Endeayor Chapel,” in recognition of the fact that 
the society there raised $1,200 for the building, serv- 
ices haying formerly been conducted in an old 
schoolhouse by workers from a neighboring village. 


Among methods that Dr. Clark found in operation 
in Australia was the “birthday league” in the 
Yarra Street Wesleyan Society at Geelong. The ef- 
fort is to raise $500 yearly for missionary work, each 
member of the league promising to collect or give 
on his birthday some amount between five shillings 
and five pounds. 

Methods that have been found to be helpful in 
bringing about more close connections between 
junior and senior societies are occasional union 
consecration meetings, a union celebration of the 
anniversary of the junior society, the assigning to 
each senior certain juniors for whom he is especially 
to pray and work and the appointment each month 
of two or three from the senior society to act asa 
visiting committee to attend the meetings held by 
the juniors during that month. 


Ballarat, Australia, the center of the gold region, 
was the scene, Oct. 4, of a most hearty welcome to 
Dr. Clark. A reception was given by the mayor and 
in the evening a hall accommodating about 4,000 
was more than filled. Christian Endeavor badges 
of Ballarat gold were presented to Dr. and Mrs. 
Clark. A like cordial greeting was received a few 
days later at Adelaide, which has almost as many 
societies as any city in the world in proportion to 
its population. On the first evening of the Adelaide 
convention it became necessary to hold an overflow 
meeting, at which Mrs. Clark was one of the 
speakers. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


A NORTH AFRICAN MISSION. 


At the town of Casablanca, on the west coast 
of Morocco, a little to the south of Rabat, the 
North African Mission began its sorely-needed 
labors about two years ago. The first mission- 
aries, Miss Jay and Miss Chapman, have been 
much cheered by the way they have been gra- 
ciously sustained through the long months of 
toil, periland loneliness. They are constantly 
making friends and gaining favor in the eyes 
of the people. Their visits to the homes are 
welcomed and wonderful instances of reli- 


‘gious awakening are reported. Notwithstand- 


ing these encouragements Miss Jay depicts in 
lurid colors what heathenism is in this dark 
region. She writes: ‘“‘I have had an insight 
into the terrible condition of this country and 
people, which is far worse than I ever imag- 
ined before. Almost all the Jews here drink 
too much, and alsomany of the Moors. Every 
kind of horrible wickedness abounds. The 
feasts are low and revolting, and the scenes in 
the streets at the time of the Aissawa were too 
dreadful to behold. Dozens ef men, their 
scanty garments soaked with blood, were run- 
ning, yelling, jumping and cutting themselves, 
dipping bits of bread in the blood as it flowed 
from each other and eating it. Wife beating 
is terribly common and terribly cruel. Over 
and over again have I heard the cries and 
later seen the bruises, yet one must see and 
pity and be silent. In every house of any po- 
sition there are slaves. There is a regular 
slave market, but it is impossible for a Naza- 
rene lady to know what goes on init.’’ Miss 
Jay writes in grateful terms of the arrival of 
Dr. and Mrs. Grieve at Casablanca. Dr. Grieve 
has erected his own house and on its com- 
pletion patients flocked in till one day they 
reached the number of 111. The soil is thus 
being prepared for the sowing of spiritual 
seed. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 


At New Guinea, the largest island in the 
world excluding the island continent of Aus- 
tralia, the European and Polynesian repre- 
sentatives of the London Missionary Society 
are laboring with much fidelity and heroism 
for the evangelization of its one million of 
souls. In 1871 the society sent forth its first 
contingent of workers, and in the intervening 
twenty-one years surprising progress has been 
achieved by Macfarlane, Chalmers, Lawes 
and their fellow-laborers. There are fifty- 
three stations dotted along the southeast 
coast, with six missionary superintendents 
aided by thirty South Sea Island teachers 
and twenty New Guineans. Considerably 
more than two thousand children are under 
instruction and between four and five hun- 
dred church members, besides hundreds of 
occasional worshipers. _Rev. W. G. Lawes, 
the senior of the New Guinea staff of mission- 
aries, during his recent visit to England, 
published the whole of the New Testament in 
the tongue of the Motu, a language spoken 
by the most vigorous and enterprising of New 
Guinea races. 


To the good and noble work of Bishop 
Crowthers in West Africa some eloquent trib- 
utes have been rendered in a new volume, 
Up the Niger, written by Capt. A. F. Mockler- 
Ferryman, a member of the English Govern- 
ment Mission to the Niger River. He alludes 
to the great services rendered the mission 
by the natives who are engaged in missionary 
activities. They assisted as interpreters and 
guides in a helpful manner. As a class he 
found them ‘‘ remarkably well educated, well 
informed and broad-minded,’’ adding that, in 
his opinion, ‘‘ there can be no doubt that mis- 
sionaries—no matter what their natidnality, 
color or denomination—are an immense aid to 
the civilization of the natives.” “He trusts 
that the pagan natives on the Niger may be 
Christianized before the Mohammedan wave, 
which is gradually traveling southward, 
reaches them. The Mohammedans, he says, 
‘‘are not so zealous about their religion as 
formerly,’ while ‘‘ they are still eager to catch 
slaves. The Arabs on the east and the Hulds 
on the west have been and still are the curse 
of Africa, but their days are numbered.” By 
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those best acquainted with them they are de- 
scribed as crafty, cowardly and cruel. 


A missionary, writing from China in regard 
to the overthrow of the opium traffic in that 
country, says that the time is past when Eng- 
land had power to control this matter. Eng- 
lish interference can go no further than to 
prevent the importation of opium from India. 
But China depends no longer on India for her 
opium supply, for she has learned to raise her 
own poppies. In spite of severe imperial 
edicts and prohibitions, North China is today 
rife with poppy culture. The country is gor- 
geous with the vast fields of blossoms. Eng- 
land cannot eradicate the evil from China, and 
China cannot look to her powerful and wealthy 
officials for help for they are the ones most 
addicted to the use of thedrug. Christianity 
alone, by patient, individual hand to hand and 
heart to heart work, can save this nation from 
the opium habit. Nevertheless, there are now 
in England two ‘‘ missionaries ”’ from heathen 
lands who have come to that country to assist 
in the anti-opium campaign. One of them is 
an educated Hindu Christian woman, Miss 
Soonderbai Powar, who has previously visited 
England, the other an intelligent Chinese, 
Mr. Cheok Hong Cheong, who is able to speak 
English well. 


The closing years of this century and the 
early ones of the twentieth century will wit- 
ness many missionary centennials, the Eng- 
lish Baptists having taken the lead. Next in 
order, in 1895, will come the centennial of the 
London Society. The Netherlands Society will 
follow in 1897, the Church Society in 1899 and 
tive years later the great British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Wein the United States must 
yet wait eighteen years, the Germans until 
1921 and the French Protestants until the year 
following, but after that the hundredth mis- 
sionary anniversaries will come thick and fast. 


Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, foreign secre- 
tary of the London Missionary Society, has 
returned from his recent visit to South Africa 
as a special commissioner in behalf of that 
society. He found a kindly and sympathetic 
feeling toward the work prevalent among 
many of the natives but, on the other hand, 
he was impressed by the difficulties in the 
way of mission work. The natives in the 
interior are a semi-barbaric people, an inert 
mass of humanity of a very low type, with 
nothing to induce them to go forward. They 
need a gospel of salvation from themselves. 
In regard to Uganda Mr. Thompson says: ‘I 
have a strong hope that the government will 
not give up Uganda or in any way lose its hold 
on Central Africa. Any backward step would 
ultimately be a very serious step for the inter- 
ests of the people as well as of Great Britain. 
The more influence Britain gains in those 
regions the better, and the opportunity now 
given to us of proclaiming a protectorate over 
Uganda, although it involves very serious re- 
sponsibilities, is an opportunity we ought not 
to let slip.” 


President Harrison, in his message to Con- 
gress, speaks of the efforts of our government 
to protect American missionaries. He says: 


The treatment of the religious and educa- 
tional establishments of American citizens in 
Turkey has of late called for a more than usual 
share of attention. A tendency to curtail the 
toleration which has so beneficially prevailed 
is discernible, and has called forth the earnest 
remonstrances of thisgovernment. Harassing 
regulations in regard to schools and churches 
have been attempted in certain localities, but 
not without due protest and the assertion of 
the inherent and conventional rights of our 
countrymen. Violations of domicile and 
search of the persons and effects of citizens of 
the United States have from time to time been 
reported. An aggravated instance of injury 
to the property of an American missionary at 
Bourdour called forth an urgent claim for 
reparation, which I am pleased to say was 
promptly heeded by the government of the 
Porte. 


In regard to the relations with Spain in the 
Caroline Islands he says: 


I regret not to be able to report as yet the 
adjustment of the claims of the American mis- 
sionaries arising from the disorders at Ponape, 
but I anticipate a satisfactory adjustment in 
view of renewed and urgent representations 
to the government at Madrid. 
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ALLEGED DISCOVERIES OF BIBLI- 
CAL DOCUMENTS. 


On Saturday, Dec. 3, the statement was 
cabled from London that there had been pub- 
lished there the preceding day a translation 
of a recently discovered manuscript of an 
apocryphal gospel by the Apostle Peter. The 
original is believed to date back to the early 
half of the second century, and this particular 
vopy is believed to have been made in the 
eighth century and is stated to have been dis- 
covered in an Egyptian tomb. It is said to 
contain a new account of the resurrection. 
There also was found a copy of the lost Apoc- 
alypse of Peter, which is thought to have sug- 
gested many of the beliefs of the early Chris- 
tians about hell. The cablegram says that the 
publication has awakened great interest in the 
religious world. 

Before accepting this report as trustworthy 
it will be wise to await its authentic confirma- 
tion, and before attempting to draw conclu 
sions, or even inferences, especially as to doc 
trinal truths, from the language of these docu 
ments it will be expedient to ascertain first 
precisely what they say. The alleged gospel 
is announced as only an apocryphal gospel. 
The copy of the Apocalypse and the entire 
discovery also may prove to be apocryphal. 
Forgeries of such manuscripts have not been 
so uncommon as to warrant the too ready ac- 
ceptance of new claimants for confidence. 

Should such a discovery prove to have been 
really made, the world of expert scholars soon 
will ascertain and announce its value. It may 
prove to be of great interest and even of vast 
and permanent value. This possibility always 
exists. It is not at all likely that any new dis- 
coveries will modify essentially the great doc- 
trines of Christianity. But they may throw 
important light upon the history of, truth as a 
systém as well as upon the careers of individ- 
ual Christians in the early ages of the church. 
Certainly, any such documents, if genuine, 
hardly could fail to be of exceeding signifi- 
cance in some manner. 

It is undoubtedly true that some such dis- 
coveries, perhaps many, remain to be made, 
and may occur atanyday. The comparatively 
recent finding of The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles is an example in point. There were 
many manuscripts once, which have disap- 
peared, of which some must be in existence 
still. They may be in ancient sepulchers or 
monuments, or, more probably, in the guarded 
libraries of secluded convents in the East, 
where they await the explorer’s approach. 
From time to time, and probably only one by 
one, they will come to light. When the coun- 
tries in which most of the Biblical events 
occurred come once more under enlightened 
control there will be opportunities for system- 
atic and intelligent search for such hidden 
treasures which now are refused even to the 
most distinguished scholars. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

A PLEA FOR THE SABBATH AND FOR MAN. 

This is a study, at once historical and phil- 
osophical, of the Sabbath question, by Rev. 
J. Q. Bittinger. In the first part the origin 
and announcement of the Sabbath are con- 
sidered, as well as the Sabbath in the New 
Testament. In the second part attention is 
bestowed upon the Sabbath as an economic, 
religious and social institute. A scholarly 
appendix treats of the Sabbath and Septenary 
Time. The author goes to the bottom of his 
theme and also, for the most part, handles it 
in a broad, intelligent and practical manner, 
which renders his work exceedingly helpful. 
That it- contains comparatively little which 
is conspicuously novel is simply because the 
subject has been discussed so often and so 
earefully by others. But the author writes 
with so much clearness, candor and force that 
no one will fail to enjoy his pages. An intro- 
ductory chapter supplies a sort of bird’s-eye 
view of some important aspects of the subject, 
and indicates in part the course of thought 
which is to be pursued. Possibly the picture 
of the decadence of the Sabbath is drawn in 
too dark colors, yet in many important and 
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influential centers all is true which is here 
stated. : 

The historical division of the work is minute 
and patient in research without becoming 
tedious or pedantic. The pre-Mosaic Sabbath 
and the Sabbath at creation and in the Deca- 
logue are studied and described, and it is 
claimed that the objects of the day, as divinely 
indicated, are rest, worship and religious edu- 
cation, and that the Fourth Commandment is 
of perpetual obligation. In the chapter on 
the New Testament teaching concerning the 
day three points are examined prominently: 
Christ’s supposed breaches of the Sabbath, 
and the justifications of them; the general 
silence of the epistles about the Sabbath, 
there being no particular reason for discussing 
it; and the adoption of the first day, instead 
of the seventh, as the Sabbath. 

The second division of the volume deals 
with the relation of the Sabbath to economics, 
social reform, the progress of civilization and 
various collateral practical questions. One 
comment needs to be made which is equally 
true of almost all writings upon this topic. 
It is very easy, in condemning the small, very 
small, class the members of which “riot in 
luxury and ease”’ and in pitying the “ teeming 
working classes”? who “are fighting a hard 
battle of life,’’ to forget that the immense ma- 
jority of mankind, at any rate throughout 
Christendom, probably is reasonably prosper- 
ous and comfortable. To some degree, at the 
least, Mr. Bittinger makes this mistake. There 
are a few reckless spendthrifts and there are 
many, too many, poor, wretched, struggling 
people, who have next to nothing, and some- 
times little or no opportunity of escaping 
starvation. But, after all, it needs to be proved 
much more clearly than it ever has been that 
they so greatly outnumber the comfortable 
class, which is neither very rich nor very poor, 
and which, ordinarily, has enough tv eat, 
drink, wear and spend, even while care is 
needed in order to avoid debt and to put by a 
little for a rainy day. 

The author indorses the success of profit- 
sharing more positively than the facts war- 
rant. It has worked well here or there, and 
elsewhere, under apparently equally favorable 
conditions, it has failed. But he is wholly 
correct in urging Sabbath keeping upon em- 
ployers, whether profit-sharing will or will 
not make good losses supposed to be due to 
Sunday rest. His criticisms upon Mr. Carne- 
gie’s plan of redistributing profits in charity 
also are just. But we are astonished at such 
a statement as this that ‘“‘the Bible . . . with 
its comparatively subordinate literary excel- 
lence... aside from its religious purposes 
would command little attention, except as a 
piece of antiquity’?! Is the author blind to 
the purely intellectual and literary superiority 
of the Bible, which has commanded the admi- 
ration of even skeptical critics of the highest 
distinction? Has it really to him no histor- 
ical or any other than strictly religious value? 
He seems to sry this, and, if he means it, few 
will be found to agree with him. 

These are only incidental and subordinate 
features of his work, however. He has con- 
ducted his wain argument with more skill and 
success than he has shown in dealing with 
some such minor details. His analysis of the 
subject as a whole and his constructive argu- 
ment for the reverent and perpetual obsery- 
ance of the Sabbath as a day of rest, worship 
and spiritual culture will be accepted as valu- 
able contributions to the literature of the 
theme. [C.S.S.&P.S. $1.25.] 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Several volumes of sermons lie at hand. 
One is The Call of the Cross [Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co. 75 cents], by Rev. G. D. Herron, 
D.D., in which are four college sermons, of 
whichtwo were preached last summerat Tabor 
College commencement and two at Iowa Col- 
lege on the day of prayer for colleges. They 
are fresh, strong, vivid discourses, such as 
take hold of all hearers, especially young men, 
and inspire them. Insomeimportant respects 
they are remarkable sermons.—In Divine 
Balustrades and Other Sermons [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.25] are eighteen discourses by 
Rev. R.S. MacArthur, D.D. They represent 


several different methods and manners but - 


each contributes something toward the preach- 
er’s object. They sacrifice unity in a measure 


‘but they exhibit a pleasant variety. Some 


are better than others, but all are examples of 
useful work by a devout and able preacher. 
A new edition is out of that famous work, 
Lacordaire’s Conferences [Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.50] on Jesus Christ, God, and God and Man, 
which were delivered at Notre Dame in Paris 
as long ago as 1835-36. From time to time 
there is a call for them because they contain 
an earnest defense of the authority of Jesus 
Christ and are really eloquent. Protestant 
Christians can appreciate and enjoy their ex- 
cellences as truly as Roman Catholics. 

Here, also. are several new devotional vol- 
umes. One is Selections from Isaae Pennington 
[Roberts Bros. 75 cents], who was an eminent 
English Quaker, his life covering the larger 
portion of the seventeenth century. He was 
unusually spiritually-minded, and his letters, 
from which the contents of this book are 
drawn chiefly, are rich in meditations and 
suggestions which no believing heart can 
read without being quickened in practical 
righteousness. It is printed and bound 
handsomely.— Another is Daily Steps Upward 
[A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 75 cents], which 
offers a Scripture text and one or two short 
poetical selections for each day of the year. 
It was published first eleven years ago and is 
well worth bringing out again. It is one of 
the best books of the kind.—Still another, 
Our Elder Brother [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$1.50], is the work of Sarah 8. Baker and con- 
tains thoughts for the Suudays of a year, with 
some to spare, suggested by the life or the 
words of our Lord. Some are brief and none 
are very long. They are not strikingly origi- 
nal, yet are by no means commonplace. Scores 
of readers will prize and profit by them. The 
book is for use in the closet of prayer. It is 
issued so tastefully in white and gold that it 
ought to be a favorite Christmas present.— 
The Love of the World [Century Co. $1.00], 
is by Mary E. Case. 
and unusnally stimulating. Such chapters as 
the one on Justice and Mercy are bold and 
striking as well as clear and closely reasoned. 
It is a somewhat unconventional book and 
the more likely to promote reflection in the 
reader. It is prettily bound.—Anna War- 
ner, the author of Up and Down the House 
[A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.00], applies 
Scripture to home life, for the specia! benefit 
of women, with pertinence and force. Her 
manner is friendly and conversational, and 
she is practical everywhere. Christian women 
will enjoy it and all women who will read it 
will be thankful for it. It is issued attract- 
ively. Dr. Burdett Hart’s volume, Studies 
of the Model Lije [E. B. Treat. $1.25], is more 
elaborate and learned yet fairly may be classi- 
fied with the foregoing books. It contains a 
series of short essays on the various aspects 
of Christ in His relations with humanity. 
They are written in simple, popular language 
and have many earnest and even eloquent pas- 
sages. It is vigorous in thought and direct in 
practical appeal. It cannot fail to promote 
the growth of sturdy Christian character. It 
has several illustrations. 

Here, also, are several miscellaneous reli- 
gious volumes. Bishop J. W. Hott, D.D., has 
written, and Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler has intro- 
duced to the reader, a book entitled. Sacred 
Hours with Young Christians [W. J. Shuey. 
90 cents], which supplies practical counsel for 
young believers. We cannot go as far as the 
author in some particulars, but we unhesitat- 
ingly indorse and commend the spirit and 
purpose of his book and nearly the whole of 
its inculcations in detail.—Mr. E. B. Treat 
has collected into a volume, called Timely 
Topies Discussed [$1.50], some three dozen 
essays on political, Biblical, ethical, educa- 
tional or practical subjects which have been 
contributed to the Treasury by such writers 
as Dr. John Hall, Principal Dawson, Bishops 
Spalding and Perry, Presidents F. L. Patton 
and E. B. Andrews, Professors G. P. Fisher, 
W.H. Green and G. H. Schodde, ete. They 
cover a wide territory, illustrate various 
modes of treatment and are all exceedingly 
valuable, The volume isa rich collection of 
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timely and valuable ideas.— The Ancient Irish 
Church [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.20] is the 
work of Rey. John Healy, LL. D., and brings 
the narrative from the fourth century down 
to the middle of the twelfth. It is written in 
a popular and agreeable manner and evi- 
dently is meant for people in general rather 
than for historical specialists. Yet it seems 
trustworthy and careful. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie has written a 
delightful book called Records of Tennyson, 
Ruskin and Browning [Harper & Bros. $2.00]. 
Its special charm lies 1n this, that the author, 
being Thackeray’s daughter, has had personal 
acquaintance with- each of her subjects and 
has known them somewhat intimately. So 
that—although, of course, without the least 
violation of propriety—she is able to mention 
facts and suggest characteristics which supply 
naturalness and verisimilitude to her sketches. 
They are written from the inside, from the 
point of view of the appreciative, sympathetic, 
yet not blindly partial, friend, instead of, like 
the utterances of too many a_ biographer, 
from the outside. Mrs. Ritchie tells us of the 
homes and haunts of the men, of their house- 
holds and their habits, and, as she enters heart- 
ily into their literary aspirations and efforts 
also, her book possesses a uniqueness which is 
unlikely to be rivaled. There are many illus- 
trations and good ones.—Perhaps Prof. Cy- 
-ril Ransome’s The Battles of Frederick the Great 
(Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.50] naturally be- 
longs under some other head, but, inasmuch 
as it consists of extracts taken frankly from 
Carlyle’s biography of Frederick, it may be 
considered here. Professor Ransome’s intent 
is to render ‘‘ more accessible the spirited and 
picturesque battle pieces now embedded in 
the ten lengthy volumes” of the biography. 
They have, as he claims, a special and large 
value of their own, and deserve reproduction 
in this form. He has played well the part of 
their editor. 

Dr. George Smith’s Henry Martyn [Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $3.00] is an important book. 
Several biographies of the famous missionary 
have been published in the course of the 
eighty years since he died, but the author of 
this one has had the advantage of material 

hitherto unavailable to the same extent as at 

present. This has been found in the recent 
publication of Extracts from the Religious 
Diary of Miss L. Grenfell of Marazion, Corn- 
wall, and Dr. Smith’s special endeavor has 
been to combine in one narrative the facts 
contained in Miss Grenfell’s manuscript and 
those in Henry Martyn’s own Journals and 
Letters. The resultis a full, clear and most 
impressive narrative of the consecrated career 
of this Christian hero and pioneer missionary. 
The work has some illustrations. The Au- 
tobiography of Frederick Douglass [De Wolfe, 
Fiske & Co. $2.50] is a well-known book, and 
to all who remember anything of the days be- 
fore slavery was abolished, as well as to those 
who desire to learn what the slave system was 
like, itis astandard work. The distinguished 
author has added a hundred pages to the orig- 
inal work, bringing it down to date. This 
addition is of interest as containing his 
opinions upon some important matters. It 
has a new portrait of him. 

Marion Harland has told The Story of Mary 
Washington [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00] 

_ effectively and by request of The National 
Mary Washington Memorial Association. It 
supplies both the known facts in the career of 
Mrs. Washington and also a good idea of the 
customary life of her times in Virginia. An 
interesting feature of the book is a reproduc- 
tion of a painting supposed to be a portrait of 
her, the argument for which supposition is 
stated plausibly. There area number of other 
illustrations and the publishers have issued 
the book handsomely.—Two additional vol- 
“umes in the Makers of America series are 
Prof. W.G. Sumner’s Robert Morris, and Grace 
King’s Sieur de Bienville [Each $1.00]. The 
former does not profess to be more than a com- 
pilation of the more important facts of Morris’s 
career taken from the best sources. But Pro- 
fessor Sumner never wrote anything without 
imparting to it something of his own individ- 


uality, and this is evident pleasantly in these 
pages. The latter book is the more elaborate, 
inasmuch as its hero has had much less done 
for him in the biographical line. The author 
has gleaned in the State archives carefully— 
her subject was. the earliest governor of what 
is now Louisiana—and the outcome is a full 
and readable history. But the book would be 
more convenient if the chapters had topical 
headings and if the volume had a table of con- 
tents. Each work contains a portrait. 


STORIES. 


We seldom have read so suggestive, stimu- 
lating a story as Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s latest, 
Characteristics [Century Co. $1.25], which 
readers of the Century will recall as one of 
that magazine’s most striking features during 
the past year. It 1s hardly a novel at all, 
certainly it resembles an ordinary novel but 
slightly, for there is next to no plot and the 
romance only develops itself at the end asa 
climax. The book really is a series, perhaps 
group would be a better term, of studies of 
character, each somewhat original and more 
forcible, fascinating and instructive. It is a 
unique novel and thoughtful people will prize 
it. Others will not, and are not expected to, 
care for it. For Auld Lang Syne [B. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.50], by Alice Weber, seems to 
be an English three volume novel printed 
here in one volume. It is spun out to a 
much too great length, and too much is made 
of small matters. Nevertheless, it is uncom- 
monly interesting, besides being wholesome 
and edifying in a high degree. The ideal of 
manliness and womanliness which is set up is 
commendably high. 

Two more of Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co.’s attractive books—they are as attract- 
ive outside as within—are Monica, the Mesa 
Maiden, by Mrs. Evelyn Raymond, and In 
Blue Creek Cation [Each $1.25], by Anna C. 
Ray. The former is a. picturesque, graphic, 
touching narrative, having its scene in South- 
ern California and as its actors certain Span- 
ish dwellers and American visitors there. It 
is full of incident and makes strong impres- 
sions. The lecal color and flavor appear to 
be reproduced faithfully. The latter is a 
Rocky Mountain story, bright and lively, 
wholesome and beneficial, amusing in more 
than one way and to be commended heartily 
except in one important respect. It contains 
a caricature of a minister which is as unfair as 
it is ridiculous. This is a serious blemish in 
what otherwise would have been a superior 
pook of its class. We have no indorsement 
for sanctimoniousness nor any desire to see 
clergymen receive any indulgence because of 
their profession. But the author has gone 
much beyond propriety in this case. The 
author of Laddie also is the author of Dear 
[Roberts Bros. $1.00], a sweet, pathetic little 
story, in her familiar vein, in which unselfish- 
ness is illustrated so touchingly and in more 
than one way that the reader is deeply moved. 
It is a book to be read more than once. 

Kirk Munroe, in his Cab and Caboose [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25], certainly is not over- 
burdened with any dread of the improbable, 
for his hero performs the most numerous and 
difficult exploits in the shortest space of 
time of all the boys of whom we have read, 
and some of them were smart youngsters. 
The book is meant for the lads and they will 
allow an author considerable freedom in this 
direction. Of course, the hero is as good as 
he is brave, and all comes out merrily at last. 
——A gloomy house, an eccentric old woman, 
a complication of disagreements, Some warm- 
hearted children who grow up and sweeten 
and ennoble the old lady’s life, and the dedi- 
cation of a large fortune to philarthropic 
uses—these are elements of the story entitled 
Wendover House [American Sunday School 
Union. $1.00], by Adelaide L. Rouse, a well 
told and helpful book.—TZhe Child of the 
Ganges [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25], by 
Rey. R. N. Barrett, is a narrative in which the 
mission work of Judson is used as a back- 
ground and a romantic train of events is 
worked out impressively. The reader obtains 
many glimpses of missionary life. The style 
at times is somewhat labored. The book is 
intensely religious in tone and might be in- 


troduced into’ libraries of missionary litera- 
ture. 

Capt. C. A. J. Farrer’s Through the Wilds 
{Estes & Lauriat. $2.50] describes a hunting 
trip of some young men through the woods of 
Maine and New Hampshire. Their perform- 
ances and adventures are interesting, of course 
resembling those of others who have made sim- 
ilar trips. The special attraction of this book 
is its over three hundred illustrations, which 
vary considerably in quality but of which many 
are geod reproductions of pretty photographs. 
The boys seem manly fellows in the main, but 
we are surprised to find one of them deserib- 
ing the running down and sinking of a cat- 
boat at anchor by a yacht, one of the party 
aboard which he was, and the subsequent 
sneaking off of the yachting party without the 
least effort to remunerate, apologize to, or even 
ascertain the name of, the owner of the sunken 
catboat. If Captain Farrer does not consider 
this conduct manly he either should have 
omitted the account of the matter, especially 
as it is not a part of his direct narrative, or ex- 
pressed some condemnation of the dishonor- 
able behavior of George and his companions. 

Richard Malcolm Johnston’s characteristics 
as a writer of short stories, especially South- 
ern and dialect stories, are well known now, 
and they find illustration felicitously in his 
little volume, Mr. Billy Downs and His Likes 
(Charles L. Webster & Co. 75 cents], in which 
are half a dozen of his sketches. It is our im- 
pression that most, if not all, of them have ap- 
peared in some magazine. At any rate they 
are highly enjoyable in this form.—The 
younger children will find in Prince Dimple on 
His Travels [Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$1.25], by Mrs. G. A. Paull, a series of pleasant 
chapters about one lke themselves whose 
cunning sayings and doings have been chron- 
icled by his mother for the benefit of others. 
Other mothers will enter heartily into the en- 
joyment of the book which certainly will be a 
nursery favorite. It has a good many nice 
pictures.—The Bunny Stories [Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.25], by J. H. Jewett, with illus- 
trations by Culmer Barnes, is one of the books 
in which animals are described as if they were 
people. In this instance the illusion is well 
sustained and the story is both interesting and 
funny. The pictures are particularly good. 
We hardly should have supposed it possible to 
indicate such varieties of expression and mood 
upon the features of a rabbit. The younger 
children will delight in the book. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


One should reserve Mr. John Albee’s Prose 
Idylls [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1.25] for 
hours of meditation, which they will promote 
and guide. The influence of Emerson seems 
perceptible in tne author’s manner of thinking 
and writing alike, yet he is not a conscious 
imitator. There are freshness and force and 
beauty in his book, for which he deserves 
credit. Such a volume never becomes widely 
popular but it usually finds a considerable 
circle of appreciative readers. The late The- 
odore Child’s little work, The Desire of Beauty 
[Harper & Bros. 75 cents], contains some of 
his best work. He is in his most serious and 
thoughtful vein and his superior powers of 
analysis, criticism and suggestion all are ex- 
hibited impressively in these strongly, and 
also gracefully, written chapters. The book 
is another proof of the loss which the intel- 
lectual world has sustained in his death. 

Comfort in a Corner and The Rogues’ Mir- 
ror are the contents of Dramas [J. G. Cupples 
Co. $1.00], by E. J. and A. W. Sanborn. The 
two plays are modern in scene and most of 
their other features, but the authors—one of 
whom has written the former play and the 
other the latter—have imitated, more or less 
consciously, the Shakespearian manner. They 
exhibit something of the coarseness of Shake- 
speare but little of his ability, and their pro- 
ductions hardly can be recommended,.— Three 
Plays [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00], by 
W. E. Henley and R. L. Stevenson, includes 
three dramatic compositions, Deacon Brodie, 
Beau Austin and Admiral Guinea. They con- 
tain plenty of action and show considerable 
literary ability, yet they do not strike us as 
likely to be specially impressive on the stage. 
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They represent the life of the:last century or 
the early portion of this one. 


NOTES. 

—— F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, is lec- 
turing and reading in the United States this 
winter. 

—— English critics are speaking out plainly 
to Mr. Rudyard Kipling and are telling him 
that he must write a book giving proof of 
ability to do still better work or his reputa- 
tion cannot be maintained. 

— One of the revelations of the inquiry into 
the Panama Canal Company’s affairs in Paris 
is the fact that a number of the leading Pari- 
sian journals accepted bribes of from $3,000 to 
$60,000 to favor the scheme. 

—— The library of the late Mr. Skene, the 
Queen’s historiographer for Scotland, which 
was to be sold in Edinburgh on Dec. 5, was 
exceptionally rich in antiquarian, genealogi- 
eal, Celtic and Scottish historical works. In 
these departments it was one of the finest 
private collections in the world. 

-——— Mrs. John Ogilvie Roorbach of Mystic, 
Ct., is reported to own a copy of the Epis- 
copal Prayer-Book in the Mohawk tongue, ed- 
ited for Rey. John Ogilvie, assistant minister 
of Trinity Church, New York, in 1769, of which 
only twenty copies were printed. The British 
Museum wants this copy badly enough to have 
offered $4,000 for it, but in vain. 

—— Walter Besant, who has been the inspira- 
tion of the new English organization, The So- 
ciety of Authors, has resigned its chairman- 
ship, apparently annoyed by the charge of 
having controlled the society. As Tennyson 
was its president and as George Meredith has 
succeeded him, the chair which Mr. Besant 
has vacated evidently is that of the executive 
committee. Sir Frederick Pollock succeeds 
him but Mr. Besant is not to retire from the 
committee. 

—— Prof. Williston Walker, Ph. D., of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, will write the 
history of American Congregationalism for 
the series of denominational histories which 
the American Society of Church History an- 
nounces that it will supervise and publish by 
subscription. Ten octavo volumes of about 
400 pages are promised. Prof. R. E. Thompson, 
formerly of the University of Pennsylvania, 
will write on Presbyterianism, Rey. Dr. J. M. 
Buckley on Methodism, Rev. Dr. J. H. Allen 
on Unitarianism and Rey. Dr. Richard Eddy 
on Universalism. 

—— A system of wholesale forgery of auto- 
graph literary and historic documents has 
just been unearthed at Edinburgh, An alleged 
manuscript poem by Burns was published 
‘which turned out to be a reprint from a stray 
magazine which appeared when Burns was 
only seven years old. Several antiquarian 
booksellers of the highest repute have been 
deceived. Among the forgeries are a parch- 
ment copy of The Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, as well as alleged letters by Burns, 
Burke, Carlyle, Cromwell, Mary, Queen of 
Scots, Scott and Thackeray. It is even sus- 
pected that the forgeries include the collection 
of manuscripts of Burns’s poems given to the 
city of Edinburgh two years ago by Mr. Ken- 
nedy of New York. 
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—ECLECTIC.—HERALD OF HEALTH.—AMERICAN 
HisTORY.—NEW ENGLAND.—AMERICAN TEACHER. 
—OVERLAND MONTHLY.—OuR LITTLE ONES AND 
THE NURSBRY.—EDUCATION.—GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, 
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The Handbook. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK 
for 1893 is the sixth an- 

issue of this little 
Manual and is now ready. 
THE HANDBOOK was 
used more generally in 
1892 than ever before, and 
is increasingly popular. 


nual 


Its prayer meeting topics 


for the midweek gather- 
ing of the church unite 
thousands all over the country in a common 
The in- 


spiration which comes of this unity of pur- 


theme for prayer and meditation. 


pose is more widely felt as the topics are 
each year more generally adopted. 


THE HANDBOOK furnishes a schedule of 
daily readings especially adapted for the 
devotional use of the family or individual; 
this year these readings center about the 
prayer meeting topics. The prayer meeting 
topics of the Y. P. S.C. E. are also included. 


THE HANDBOOK gives just the figures 
and facts which every Christian and every 
Congregationalist needs to have at hand 
for ready reference. 


THE HANDBOOK contains— 


Daily Bible Readings. 

Church Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Week of Prayer Topics, arranged by Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

Sunday School Lessons. 

Y. P. S.C. BE. Prayer Meeting Topies. 

Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

S. S.and Y. P. S.C. E. Statistics. 

Our Seven Benevolent Societies. 

Congregational Clubs. 

Congregational Colleges and Seminaries. 

Calendar for 1893. 

Creed and Confession of 1883. 

Dates in Modern Congregationalism, ete. 

Congregational Principles. 


THE HANDBOOK has an artistically de- 
The 
back cover is blank except an attractive bor- 


signed front cover (facsimile above). 


der. This blank space can be used for print- 
ing name of church and order of services. 
This can be done by your local printer, or 
by Thomas Todd, Congregational House, 
Boston, who will furnish the Handbooks at 
regular prices as below with an additional 
charge for printing of $1.00 for 100 copies 
and for each additional hundred 25 cents, 


THE HANDBOOK FOR 1893 has 60 pages. 
The price is 4 cents per copy, or (less than 


cost), 
I 100 Copies, $1.00. 


If to be sent by mail or express prepaid, 100 copies, $1.25; 
75 copies, $1.00; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents; 10 
copies, 25 cents. 


W. iL. GREENE & CO., 
Proprietors of the Congregationalist, 
No. 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Special Offer. 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 at once will receive The 
Companion Free from the time the subscription is received to 
Jan. 1, 1893, and for a a full year from that date. 
includes the Double Holiday Numbers. 


Send Check or Money Order at our risk. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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Comes Every Week — Finely Illustrated — Only $1.75 a Year. 


ve YOUTHS 


The last year has been the year of largest growth of ‘the Sixty-five years of 
It has now over 550,000 subscribers. 
generous support enables it to provide more lavishly than ever for 1893. 


THE YOUTH’s COMPANION history. 


in 1893; 100 stories of Adventure; 


Send for Full Prospectus and 
Specimen Copies Free. 


This Offer 


$6,500 was awarded for seven prize stories which will appear 


the Best Short Stories; 
over 700 large pages and nearly 1000 illustrations. 


This 


Mention this paper. 


The Youth’s Companion New Building. 


Three acres of floors used entirely by The Companion. 


Christmas Music. 


SANTA AND THE FAIRIES. By Dr. W. 
HOWARD DOANE. New Cantata, Bright Melodies, Hu- 
morous Dialogues. Easily rendered. 30 cents by mail. 


KING OF NATIONS. By the Rev. ROBERT 
LOWRY. A Splendid Christmas Service for Columbian 
Year. 16 pages. 5 cents by mail. 


CHRISTMAS CROWNS. Kindergarten plan. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS and H.P. MAIN. A new service, 
motion songs and Christmas wreaths. 6 cents by mail. 


THE CHRISTMAS KING. By Mrs. W. F. 
. CRAFTS. Introducing flags of principal nations, etc. 6 
cents by mail. (12 Flags, $1.18; 24 Flags, $2.36, postpaid.) 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL NO. 23 contains a 
variety of beautiful Carols. 4 cents by mail. 


. RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 
eee No. 3. Choice, fresh, simple. 4 cents by 
mail, 


A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, ete. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS &DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 
é A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
‘Rescue work “‘ In His Name’ in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. IKLEN OAMPBELL. Introduction 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


_A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flash-light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest ee book ever published. Agents anted,— 
both Menand Women. (7 We Give Credit, Extra Terms 
and-Pay Freights. Qutfit free. Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Conn. 
Also 5.000 Lady Agents d on Special Terms fi 


ORTHINGTON'S MAGAZINE 


a New, Ohice, splendidly Illustrated Monthly for the Family. 
Brimfull of good things forall,— a #4 magazine for 82.5 
The Brightest, Purest, Best. and Cheapest out. Mary A. 
Lwermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, and 
scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 
dy Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


Sing One, You’ll Sing All! 
MILLARD’S OCTAVO ANTHEMS 


for Quartette or Chorus Choirs. 


Abidenwith Mel fe. ..c cece cceteresoeoesensee se, SCONE, 
As Pants the Hart...........,.....-.05- initia 
Guide Me, Oh Thou Great Jehovah... BLO hares 
Jesus Lover of My Soul............-.--- 15 3 
Lead Kindly Light.... SS He . 10 ee 
KOMI OU sats seco calves cueia\caipee nieve mise 10 
MILLARD’S CHRISTMAS HYMNS. 
Calm on the Listening Ear of Night........... 10 cents. 
It came upon the Midnight Clear..............10 “* 
H. P. Danks’ 3 Christmas Carols. 


First Christmas Morn—Notes of Joy—Evermore. 
cents per copy; $1.50 per 100 copies. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 13 East 14th St, N.Y. 
LETTERS TO A LITTLE GIRL. 


JUST OUT. The /nterior says of it: “Mrs. HELEN 
E. STARRETT has rendered the higbest service to 
mothers and teachers of little girls, and much more 
to little girls themselves. This book will be read b 
those for whom it was written.” A DAINTY GIFT. 
Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. Send for Complete Descriptive 


Catalogue. 
ARLE & GORTON, Publishers, 
69 DEARBORN STREET, - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ministers and Sunday School Workers. 
GOSPEL FROM TWO TESTAMENTS. 


A volume of 52 Expository Sermons on International 
S. S. Lessons for 1893. By numerous CiOr ny eR Edited 
by. President E. B. Andrews of Brown University, 450 

ages. Finely printed and bound. An appropriate 

oliday gift. Sent prepaid on receipt of $1.25. Liberal 
discount to the trade and to clubs of 15 orover. Order ot 


E. A. JOHNSON & CO., Providence, R. I. 


TEN PASTELS IN SONG—By A. A.Sew- 
all. A collection of veritable gems >f song, pub- 
lished in exquisite style; price, $1.2 DAMMS 
PIANO SCHUOL—By Gustave Damm. A su- 
perb edition of this popularinstructor forthe piano, 
reprinted from the latest foreign editiou; price, $2. 
PHYLLIS—By George F. Root. A new and 
charming Cantata by this well-known writer, 
much superior to its famous predecessor, 
“The Haymakers,’? and of about the same 
grade of difficulty; price, 75cts. GARNERED 
GEMS—By H. R. Palmer—The latest and best 
Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
of the most popular writers in the land; price, 35 cts. 
COLUMBUS—By G.F. Root. A fine Cantata 
dealing with the principal events of the lite of 
the great discoverer of America; price, 75 cts. 
SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOES —By H.E. Cogs- 
well For Public Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Contains Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
and songs for all occasions; price, 25cts. LIT- 
TLE SACRED SONGS—By J.R. Murray. A 
new book for the ‘little ones’? of. the Sunday- 
School; price, 35 cts. ROOT?S HARMONY 
AND COMPOSITION—By G. F. Root. Aclear 
and concise method which carries the student from 
the beginning of the study of chords, progressions, 
etc., to the writing of four- part harmony in choral 
form; price, socts. SHIP OF LIFE—By T.M. 
Pattison. A sacred Cantata for adults, by a weil- 
known English composer. Of moderate difficulty 
and very effective; price, so cts. 

SEND 10 cents for a sample copy of the *¢ Must- 
cal Visitor” for choirs. 

Complete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books furnished free, on application. A 


— PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHICAGO, | NEW YORK, 
200 Wabash Avenue. 18 Lust 16th Street. 


The Best Hymn Book 


FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE, 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND PRAYER MEETING, 


Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 a6 


COMBINED.G@ a 
400 Pages. 438 Hymns. 
Music, 860 per 100; 7Oc. ea. by ail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 1 THE BIGLOW &@MAIN CO, 


74 West 4th St., Cinn. 76 Bast 9th St., New York. 


A NIGE HOLIDAY PRESENT 


For Your Sunday School is the 


& Our New Sunday ™™ 
Jeweled Crown, a enoor masie Book 


Nothing you could select would give your School so 
much real enjoyment as a supply of this book. 

It would be a pleasant surprise to begin with and in 
engine from it their interest and enthusiasm will be 
multiplied with each new song learned. Thus it will 
be a continual source of pleasure for years to come. 

Specimen Copy,/paper{cover, 25 Cents. 

Price in board covers, 35 cents each; $3.60 per dozen; 

30.00 per hundred. Specimen pages free. Address, 


ASA HULL. 150 Nassau St... N. Y. 


i, 


A Christmas 
Present that lasts 
! all the year. 


——* 


Scribner’s 
Magazine 
For 1893. 


* 


Upon receipt of $3.00 
the publishers will 
send ScCRIBNER’S 
MaGazineE to any ad- 
dress, and forward 
also a card certify- 
ing that such name 
has been entered 
upon their subscrip- 
tion ‘list tor ore 
year, in accordance 
with the donor's 


wish. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743 Broadway, New York. 
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Life on the Circuit with 
Lincoln. 
By MAJOR HENRY C. WHITNEY. 


One of his closest friends, who shared his confidence 
and knew him intimately during his evolution 
from a circuit lawyer to a national statesman. 
Profusely illustrated with portraits and views, 
together with 13 facsimile letters and many other 
novel features. Quarto, cloth, gilt top, $3.50. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, Ly 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 
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Mows from the Churches 


THE SOCLETIES IN CONFERENCE, 

The National Council at Minneapolis recom- 
mended ‘‘that there be held at stated times, 
say semi-annually or annually, a joint meet- 
ing of the officers of all our benevolent socie- 
ties. . . . By such conference there would nat- 
urally come about closer relations and a better 
understanding and ultimately a federation of 
societies, as distinguished from organic union.” 

This suggestion had been anticipated in the 
meeting of representatives of the societies 
last July at Cottage City, Mass., with plans 
for future meetings. But this action of the 
council, with other reasons, gave occasion for 
the special gathering at the Tremont House, 
Boston, Dec. 7, at which all the societies were 
represented by one or more secretaries of each, 
and by several of their directors. One Boston 
pastor was so impressed with the number and 
character of those in attendance that he de- 
clared that never before had he been in the 
presence of so much concentrated officialism 
at one time. 

Mr. Alonzo Alvord of Brooklyn presided, 
and the session, which began at 9 A.M., oc- 
cupied the entire day. The recommendations 
of the National Council affecting the societies 
were discussed. One of these was the consoli- 
dation of the missionary magazines. It was 
agreed to do this as soon as it should become 
practicable. But evidently the practicability 
of doing it had not as yet been demonstrated 
to any of the members of the conference. Mean- 
while, all the periodicals of the six home land 
societies may be had at the club rate of $1 by 
sending that amount to any one of the societies. 
These include the Home Missionary, the Ameri- 
can Missionary, the Pilgrim Sunday School Mis- 
sionary, the Church Building Quarterly, the 
College and Education Society Recorder and 
the New West Gleaner. Pastors are requested 
to give notice of this to their congregations at 
the beginning of the year. 

The sentiment of the conference was unani- 
mous that any effort to lead the churches to 
take up annual collections for each society at 
a fixed time for all the churches would result, 
so far as they should be successful, in great 
disadvantages. The time that is best in one 
section is often the worst in another. If the 
churches should in the main give their con- 
tributions to a society in a single month its 
treasury would be empty the greater part of 


the year. 
There was a full and frank discussion of 
the questions concerning the prospective 


union between the College and Education and 
the New West Education societies and concern- 
ing the possible transference of the primary 
work of the latter to the Home Missionary 
Society in case the union should be accom- 
plished. The service which has been and may 
be rendered to the missionary work of the 
denomination by the denominational news- 
papers also received attention. Another topic 
was the multiplication of denominational 
academies and colleges and the limits of the 
responsibility of the home societies in respect 
tothem. Indeed, the whole subject of educa- 
tion as related to missionary effort occupied 
considerable time. The conference considered 
the proneness of individuals and churches to 
give to objects of doubtful value or wisdom in 
preference to giving through authorized chan- 
nels of benevolence. A familiar illustration 
is the case where the churches have given for 
years to build up a college and then are per- 
suaded to help a rival institution which has 
sprung up in its territory to weaken it. 

The conference, of course, disclaimed any 
desire to exercise authority over the churches, 
and therefore refrained from passing votes 
which might be interpreted as indicating such 
a desire. The conclusions on which its mem- 
bers are agreed are to be sent to each of the 
societies for their consideration. 

It is evident that from meetings like this 
will come a clearer understanding of the 
whole benevolent work of the denomination 
and a greater harmony and efficiency in pros- 
ecuting it. Perhaps they will help to evolve 
such a federation of the societies as was con- 
templated by the National Council in its 


recommendation that such meetings should 
be held. 


THE POLICY OF THE BOARD DIS- 
; CUSSED. 


Andover Association held its regular meet- 
ing at Methuen Tuesday, Dec. 6. One of 
the assigned subjects was The American 
Board, and the regular speaker introduced 
Secretary Judson Smith as his substitute. 
Dr. Smith announced his willingness to an- 
swer any questions and so many were pro- 
posed that he was compelled to delay his 
departure until the train subsequent to the 
one he had arranged to take. The doctor’s 
good nature was equal to the occasion although 
he was subjected to many sharp thrusts. He 
took the position that the Prudential Com- 
mittee were only agents and could not change 
their policy. The changes desired by some 
must be reached through a change in the cor- 
porate membership, not by criticising the Bos- 
ton officials. He recognized that many de- 
voted Christians and earnest supporters of 
the cause of missions were opposed to the 
present management, but they were in the 
minority and the right of the majority to de- 
cide the course of the body must be recognized. 

These remarks drew out much sharp ques- 
tioning in reply to which Dr. Smith admitted 
that the board had instructed its agents to 
act in accordance with a liberal interpretation 
of the decisions reached at the Des Moines, 
Springfield and Minneapolis meetings and 
stated that this was just what the committee 
was seeking to do. Being asked if the instruc- 
tions were not to interpret the rules according 
to the letter of Dr. Storrs, he replied that such 
was the regular practice of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, in proof of which he quoted Dr. Storrs’s 
own statements. Being further asked if Dr. 
Storrs’s judgment was followed in the Covell 
case he admitted that it was not, but said that 
the committee must be allowed to interpret 
Dr. Storrs’s letter for themselves—an answer 
which provoked much criticism, several breth- 
ren asking at once if the Prudential Committee 
felt themselves justified in interpreting the 
letter contrary to the express declaration of 
the author and in defiance of his own efforts 
to preventsuch interpretation. The reply was 
that Dr. Storrs himself would refuse to be a 
dictator and in this case had heartily acqui- 
esced in the will of the ma-ovity of the com- 
mittee. 

Being asked if he would encourage the ap- 
plication of other young men for missionary 
appointment who held similar views to those 
presented by Mr. Covell, the reply was that 
such applications were sure of courtecus treat- 
ment but personally the secretary would not 
encourage their application in view of the de- 
cision in the Covell case. As this seemed to 
bring back the heated point of controversy, 
viz., the overruling of Dr. Storrs by the Pru- 
dential Committee, some one asked the secre- 
tary to speak briefly of the present needs of 
the board and in reply the need of enlarged 
contributions was urged. Of the additional 
$100,000 pledged at Pittsfield only a little over 
$50,000 were paid, and last year would have 
seen a serious deficiency had it not been for 
an extraordinary increase of legacies, which 
could hardly be expected to continue another 
year. The plans of the present year were, 
therefore, of necessity made upon an expec- 
tation of $100,000 less income than last year 
and in consequence no new men could be 
appointed this year unless somebody should 
guarantee their salaries. 

From the tone of conversation after the 
meeting it seemed doubtful if anything had 
been accomplished toward bringing the par- 
ties at variance to a common. understanding, 
although Dr. Smith thanked the conference 
for permitting him to appear before them and 
it passed a unanimous vote of thanks for his 
presence. 

In a subsequent discussion Rey. F. W. 
Greene of the West Church, Andover, de- 
clared his increasing opposition to the policy 
of the board, but yet made an earnest plea for 
the hearty support of the missionaries in the 
field who ought not to be crippled by the 
withholding of contributions. The cause was 
greater than the management of the cause and 


must not be allowed to suffer because of our 
disagreements with those in charge. In reply 
to this a prominent pastor of Lowell, and one 
whom the board has just been asked by the 
missionaries in the field to “ call’’ to their as- 
sistance, declared that he had lost confidence 
in the board and believed that further contri- 
butions would but prolong the difficulty and 
that kindness to the missionaries called for as 
prompt a settlement of this question as is pos- 
sible. After Dr. Smith’s departure Professor 
Ryder of Andover Seminary led in an ear- 
nest prayer that these differeuces of opinion 
might not chill the ardor of missionary enthu- 
siasm but that all might be overruled for the 
good of the cause of Christ. 


THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY CON- 
GREGATIONAL CLUB. 


The club held, Dee. 6, the first of a series of 
three winter meetings, allto be held in Spring- 
field and at evening hours for the convenience 
of business men. About ninety persons were 
present. The club is devoting itself to practi- 
cal topics on which the publicis thinking. At 
the autumn meeting the discussion of Undue 
Financial Risk was not only helpful locally, 
but many references have been made to it by 
parties outside, and it is likely that the paper 
read on that occasion by Hon. Justin Dewey 
will be published as a tract. 

Its topic last week was Christian Unity 
and Co-operation. The opening address by 
Rev. Wallace McMullen, who is becoming 
widely recognized as one of the progressive 
young men of the Methodist denomination, 
was upon The Difficulties between Different 
Denominations. ‘ Doctrinal differences,” he 
said, ‘‘ have nearly disappeared. Differences 
in polity remain. There is now liberty of 
thought except among the Presbyterians and 
of practice except among the Baptists, and 
the Congregationalists are entirely free. The 
great difficulty is the exaltation of ecclesias- 
tical polity over loyalty to Jesus Christ... . 
a worship of statistics and it is unfortunate 
that that sort of thing is fostered by our mis- 
sionary boards.”’ 

Rev. G. F. Kengott of Lowell gave a stirring 
account of The New Hampshire Experiment. 
Rey. E. G. Selden followed with a résumé of 
the very interesting group of articles in the 
October issue of the Review of Reviews on Reli- 
gious Co-operation. In the short speeches 
that followed it was clear that much as the 
speakers loved their denomination they loved 
the cause of Christ much, more and felt it to 
be time for Christians to co-operate more fully. 
The club took action looking to some practical 
results from the meeting and a strong com- 
mittee will soon be at work upon the problems 
presented by some communities in the valley. 

M. 


FROM WASHINGTON, D. C. 

For the first time in the city’s history its 
seven Congregational churches met this year 
with the First Church in union Thanksgiving 
services. The sermon was preached by Rey. 
C. H. Small of the Mt. Pleasant Church. All 
ministers of Congregational churches took 
some part. 

A Congregational Club has been formed 
with Justice Brewer of the Supreme Court as 
president. A committee is now hard at work 
making preparations for the suitable celebra- 
tion of Forefathers’ Day. It is to be on a 
large scale and the program an elaborate one. 
Rev. Messrs. C. H. Richards, D. D., of Phila- 
delphia and EK. A, Lawrence of Baltimore are 
expected to be among the speakers. 

Dr. Newman returned from his European 
trip Dec. 2 much improved. A good number 
of persons vied with each other for the first 
grasp of his hand as he landed at the station. 
On the following Sunday morning he preached 
to a large audience and in the evening de- 
livered the first in a series of lectures on 
things continental. Italy: Is It Christian? 
was his subject. The great auditorium was 
filled to overflowing. On Monday evening an 
enthusiastic reception was given him in, the 
parlors of the church, over a thousand people 
taking him by the hand. Mrs. Newman and 
Miss Newman are stillin Paris. | 

The subject discussed at the last ministerial 
meeting was Catholicism. Dr. Rankin opened 
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with a paper on The Catholic Church of To- 
day in America, in which he showed clearly 
that anew order of things is gradually form- 
ing, less Roman and more American. Prof. 
J. L. Ewell read a paper on 'Che Attitude of 
the Present Pope Toward Religious Liberty. 
He could 4nd nothing the Pope had ever said 
directly on the subject, but from his utter- 
ances on heresies it was easily seen that he is 
not friendly to religious liberty in the sense 
Protestants use the term. Rev. B. N. Sey- 
mour expressed great fear that the power of 
Rome was behind the recent “ political land- 
slide.” Captain Bradford and Rey. S. P. Gid- 
dings supported that view. Dr. Newman 
brought fresh proofs from Italy that the Cath- 
olics of that country, king and legislators, 
were growing away from the Vatican in 
forming, passing and enacting laws encourag- 
ing greater toleration in religious worship. 
The majority present expressed optimistic 
views on thesubject, but all waited for greater 
light before placing any great confidence in 
the Americanization of the Catholic Church 
in this country. ARLINGTON. 


MR. SAYFORD AT LINCOLN, NEB. 

The work of Mr.S. M. Sayford of Newton, 
Mass., among the colleges of the land does not 
receive the public recognition that its impor- 
tance demands. Great influences that have 
been set in operation by Mr. Sayford’s visits to 
upwards of 150 colleges in the past few years 
are little thought of by the Christian world at 
large. 

Mr. Sayford is now independent in his work, 
both as regards salary and organizations of 
every kind, although he seeks to gain impetus 
in the colleges he visits through the Christian 
organizations in existence there. His work 
has come to be more with Christian men than 
with the unconverted, his aim being to develop 
‘a nobler and more vital Christian life. His 
room at the hotel comes to be sought out by 
young mem and he becomes a confidential ad- 
‘yiser 1n matters pertaining to vital Christian 
living—and his advice is always of the highest 
value. 

His visit to Lincoln covered about ten days. 
This is the college center of the West. Be- 
sides the State University there are two normal 
universities and colleges sustained by the Epis- 
copal, Christian, Seventh Day Adventist and 
Methodist denominations. There are at least 
3,500 students in these various schools. Mr. 
Sayford visited all of them, but spent his time 
for the most part at the State University. His 
work culminated Sunday, Dec. 4. In the 
morning he preached at Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church and in the evening at the First 
Baptist Church at a union meeting of three 
churches. Although this is the largest audi- 
ence-room in the city, an overflow meeting was 
found necessary. f 

Sixteen churches have been united in prepa- 
_ rations for the special meetings under Rev. J. 
Wilbur Chapman, D. D., of Philadelphia who 
began work Dec. 10. Mr. Sayford made these 
‘two meetings preparatory to that work, speak- 
ing at the one on Hindrances to the Spirit’s 
Power and at the other on Preparing for the 
Revival. By these powerful sermons many 
were moved to a higher consecration. 

The great meeting of the day was on Sun- 
day afternoon at the Lansing Theater. In a 
city where it is next to impossible to gather a 
Sunday afternoon audience of any size a meet- 
ing for ‘“‘ men only ” was announced and more 
than 1,200, mostly young men and college men, 
“were assembled. Mr. Sayford gave his ‘‘ con- 
fidential talk to young men.” In his work 
among the colleges he has found the need of 
plain words along certain lines, and he seems 
inspired of God to reach men who are indul- 
ging in habits that are polluting both body and 
soul. While dwelling upon these demoraliz- 
ing habits into which young men are tempted 
to fall, which have proved the ruin of thou- 
sands, Mr. Sayford does it in the most delicate 
way and no objectionable words fall from his 
lips. He spoke with great fervor amid the 
closest attention for eighty minutes and at the 
close appealed to Christians who were indul- 
ging in any of the sins he had named, and de- 
sired to pledge him and God then and there 
that they would forsake them, to arise to their 


feet. Fully four hundred rose. This is the 
more remarkable as the appeal was not gen- 
eral but along the line of the specific sins 
which he had mentioned. An appeal was then 
made to any who desired to start in the Chris- 
tian life and some sixty or seventy rose. It 
was a marvelous meeting in which the Spirit 
was present in wondrous power. Pp. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

The Boston Union Bible Class Saturday afternoons, 
under the leadership of Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, is 
steadily growing and the committee contemplate 
soon removing from the Meionaon to the larger audi- 
ence-room of Tremont Temple. 

Shawmut Church, Boston, at its meeting last Friday 
evening, took an important step in reference to its 
future policy. The committee on reorganization, 
appointed last May, of which Mr. Frank Wood is 
chairman, reported in favor of adopting the free 
pew and weekly offering system after Jan. 1, and 
that, to carry forward the work on this basis, pledges 
aggregating $7,500 have already been secured, chiefly 
in comparatively small sums from humerous givers. 
The church voted to request the society to remove 
the taxes from the pews and to inaugurate the sys- 
tem recommended in the report. We understand 
that it is the wish of the church that Dr. Griffis 
supply until next. April. He has been asked to 
preach for the First Church in Pittsfield during the 
month of January. 

The problem of the Sunday evening service is re- 
duced to its lowest terms at the North Avenue 
Church in Cambridge, the difficulty not infre- 
quently being to provide accommodations for those 
who attend. Rey. F. H. Smith has been preaching 
a series of discourses on Social Problems. He ex- 
pounds the Sunday school lessons on Friday. Since 
the thorough refurnishing of the building nearly all 
the pews have been let. 

The fair held last week in the chapel of the Allston 
church netted over $2,000 for the building fund. 
The Men’s Club, on Dee. 6, listened to a talk from 
Dr. A. S. Twombly on Scientific Philanthropy. 
Short papers by club members followed. 

At the Brighton church Rev. A. A. Berle has just 
concluded a course of Sunday evening sermons on 
The Bible as a Divine Authority and has begun a 
December course on four of the great Biblical ora- 
torios, the Creation, Elijah, Bach’s Passion accord- 
ing to St. Matthewand the Messiah. Great spiritual 
interest has resulted and the house was filled to the 
doors. The church has been incorporated and be- 
gins 1893 with free pews and voluntary support. 

The Central Church, Jamaica Plain, is made happy 
by the decision of its pastor, Rev. J. E. Tuttle, to 
remain where he is, declining a call, ata much larger 
salary, to the Second Presbyterian Church in Brook- 
lyn, left vacant by the death of Rey. Dr. Van Dyke. 
Mr. Tuttle’s relations with his large and growing 
congregation are of the pleasantest kind in every 
respect. The annual church supper and basiness 
meeting last week was attended by 255 of fhe present 
membership of 482. 

Massachusetts. 

Last Sunday the church in Auburndale occupied! 
for the first time its enlarged chapel, which is par- 
ticularly adapted to Sunday school work. The con- 
struction was upon the so-called ‘ Akron plan.” By 
an extension of the ground floor and raising the 
ceiling space was made for four excellent class- 
rooms on both the floor and gallery. In the base- 
ment the dining-room has been doubled in size, the 
kitchen has been enlarged and a large room addi- 
tional has been obtained. Following the Akron 
idea the rooms are so arranged that their partitions 
toward the platform on the main floor can be raised, 
thus enabling the occupants to share in the gen- 
eral exercises at the opening of the school. The fin- 
ishing of the chapel is quiet anc tasteful and at the 
opening service there was grateful recognition of 
the obligation felt by the people to the building 
committee. The enterprise was originated by Rey. 
Dr. F. N. Peloubet and to him the church is most 
largely indebted for the successful completion of 
the enlargement. As the first building on this idea 
in Massachusetts east of Springfield, it is very likely 
that the plan and its operation in practical service 
will be. watched with interest by other churches. 
At the opening services Sunday evening the pastor, 
Rev. Calvin Cutler, spoke upon the uses of the chapel 
as a place for prayer, Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., 
upon its uses for the Sunday school, Prof. A. R. 
Wells upon its uses for the young people and Rev. 
BE. E. Strong, D.D., upon its advantages for social 
development. 

A series of home missionary rallies is being held 
in different parts of the State under the direction 
of Rev. C. W. Shelton. At Leominster, Dec. 1, at 
Haverhill, Dec. 6, and at Westfield, Dec. 8, meetings 
were largely attended. The societies and sections 
ef the country have well-known representatives and 
the list} of speakers varies but slightly in different 
places. 

The church at Clinton has made a remarkable 


record in unanimously calling Rev. W. W. Jordan 
of Bound Brook, N.J., the first minister heard asa 
candidate after the resignation of its pastor, Rev . 
D. B. Scott, and within less than a month after his 
last sermon. It is a compliment equally to Mr. Jor- 
dan, to the good work done by Mr. Scott in his seven 
years’ pastorate and to the good sense and Christ- 
like spirit of the church. 

During the past two weeks most of the Congrega- 
tional churches of Worcester have been specially. 
engaged with their annual sales and for the time 
other activities seem to be dormant, waiting to be 
resumed after the holidays. Nearly 200 were pres- 
ent at the ladies’ night of the Men’s Club of Pilgrim 
Church last week. Rev. Nehemiah Boynton. and 
J.B. R. Pettee were the guests of the evening. 


Maine. 

A commission from each of the evangelical de- 
nominations of the State met, Dec.9, at Lewiston, to 
consider a code of comity and a plan for co-operating 
in Christian work. Addresses were made byDr. Paine, 
president, of Bangor Seminary, President Whitman 
of Colby University, Dr. Summerbell (Freewill Bap- 
tist), Rev. J. M. Frost (Methodist), Rev. O. J. Han- 
cock (Christian) and E. B. Stillson, agent of the 
Maine Bible Society.—A Young Woman’s Home 
has been opened at Lewiston. 

The fall of the large chandelier, costing $60 or 
more, at Alfred should serve as a hint to others to 
examine the apparatus which holds chandeliers. 


New Hampshire. 

The church in Walpole has thoroughly repaired 
its building at an expense of $2,750, most of which 
has been raised. A service of consecration was held 
on the evening of Dec. 2, at which Rey. Messrs. 
G.H. De Bevoise, C. E. Harrington, D.D.,and J. EB. 
Fullerton participated, assisting the pastor, Rev. 
G.I. Bard. 

The church building in Raymond was destroyed 
in the recent general conflagration there.——The 
church in Enfield has received a bequest of $500 
from Mrs. E. P. Davis. 

Vermont. 

The church in West Glover has recently secured a 
parsonage by the purchase of a house and eleyen 
acres of land for $1,200. Ferrisburgh will build a. 
parsonage in the spring. About $1,600 has been pro- 
vided, 

A house of worship for the Swedish church in 
Centre Rutland, seating about 100, has been com- 
pleted. This and the church at Proctor, which also 
bas a convenient house of worship, are the only 
Swedish churches of the Congregational order in 
the State. Rev. S.J. Blomquist supplies them both, 
holding services in the Swedish language. On the 
third Sunday of each month he holds a service in 
the chapel at West Rutiand. 


ERhode Island. 

An ecclesiastical council was held, Dec. 7, at Paw- 
tucket to recognize the Swedish church recently 
formed there and to ordain to the ministry Mr. Lud- 
wig Ellingsen, who has been in the service of the 
Rhode Island H. M. S. for nearly two years. Mr. 
Ellingsen has other preaching stations at Crompton, 
Auburn and Rumford, where there are settlements 
of Swedes and Norwegians. 


The December festival of the Rhode Island Con- 
gregational Club was held at the Trocadero, Provi- 
dence, last Monday evening. It was ladies’ night. 
Excellent vocal aud instrumental music was en- 
joyed. Rey. F. A. Warfield of Brockton spoke on 
The Pilgrim Motive,-Rev. A. E. Dunning on The 
Pilgrim in Modern Life and Rev. Dr. G. T. Dowling 
on The Good Old Times. There were about 400 per- 
sons present, the largest number in the history of 
the club. 


Connecticut. 

Rev. D. M. James, Second Church, Fair Haven, 
has printed for wide local distribution a card an- 
nouncing a special holiday series of evening sery- 
ices, including special speakers, special themes and 
special music. 

Rev. T. S. Child, pastor of the church in Fairfield, 
is preaching a series of sermons on Comparative Re- 
ligion with these themes: The Mysteries of Hgypt, 
Worship in Greece and Rome, Doctrines of Brah- 
manism, Norse Mythology, Buddha and Buddhism, 
Confucius and His Teachings, Zoroaster and His 
Creed, Mohammed and the Koran, Moses and the 
Prophets, Christianity as Related to God, Sin, Re- 
demption, Character and the Future Life and Chris- 
tianity the Religion of the World. 

Mrs. Helen S. North, late of New Britain, be- 
queathed to the First Church of that city $1,000 for 
a new organ and $1,000 to the Y.M.C. A. 

A fellowship meeting of much spiritual helpful- 
ness was held, Dee. 1, with the church in Thompson. 
Topics discussed were: The Resources of the Church 
—Undeveloped, Misapplied, Sufficient; Duties of 
the Church—Evangelizing, Benevolence, Church 
Services and Individual Efforts—As a result of 
the religious interest in Abington ten were received 
into the church Dec. 4. 

In 1709 the ministers of Fairfield County formed 
the Fairfield Association,,but in 1734 it seemed de 
sirable to have two bodies and a division was there- 
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fore made into East and West in accordance with 
lines of travel and ease of communication. Rail- 
roads and the shifts of population have wrought 
great changes, so that for some years a rearrange- 
ment of the lists or a union of the bodies has been 
discussed, and at Stratford, Dec. 7, it was unani- 
mously voted to unite under the old name of the 
Fairfield Association. Dr. C. R. Palmer was chosen 
moderator. 

A series of institutes has been arranged by the 
Connecticut Sunday School Association for Decem- 
ber and January under the direction of Prof. F. K. 
Sanders of Yale University, who will deliver five 
lectures at each institute upon the Sunday school 
lessons. 

Rey. D. D. Marsh of Unionville has begun a series 
of sermons upon Noted Women of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The windows of the church in Clinton are to be 
removed and their place supplied by six memorial 
windows and the rest by stained glass of fine Vene- 
tian art.——The church building in Tolland has been 
extensively repaired, 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, was put on its mettle 
Sunday before last by its discussions on the Ameri- 
can Board and the comments of the public. Its 
contributions for foreign missions were $1,350.86. 
Of this the Board got $86, the Berkeley Temple Mis- 
sion for sustaining Rev. Mr. Noyes $1,113.85, the 
Ramabai School at Poona, India, $101 and the 
children of missionaries $50. The year’s collections 
amount to the handsome sum of $14,927.55, the pew 
rentals were $17,500 and the total receipts for the 
year $46,931.25. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

The Cleveland Ministers’ Meeting, Dec. 5, heard a 
strong review of Dr. Newman Smythe’s Christian Eth- 
ics by Rev. Owen Jenkins of Collinwood. These meet- 
ings, which are held the first Monday of each month, 
are attended regularly by an increasing number of 
members from outside the city.——Pilgrim Church 
has just organized a Women’s Association in re- 
sponse to a pastoral letter and a special sermon by 
the pastor upon Women’s Work in the Church. It 
aims to combine all the women of the church in one 
organization. There is a central executive board, 
and six federated departments are in charge of com- 
mittees, each responsible for one line of work— 
parish visitation, hospitality, including all church 
socials, sewing circle, girls’ sewing school, home 
and city missions, foreign missions. Nearly one 
hundred members joined the association at its first 
meeting.—Rey. D. T, Thomas of Madison Avenue 
Church conducts a large music class of young men. 
—Dr. Berger of Park Church is an earnest ad- 
vocate of expository preaching. He has recently 
preached twenty-eight consecutive sermons on 
Peter’s First Epistle——Franklin Avenue Church, 
under lead of Rey. H. O, Allen, has organized a 
Gentlemen’s League, which holds bi-monthly de- 
bates on questions suggested by Dr. Strong’s Our 
Country. 

The church in Norwalk, Rev. A. E. Woodruff, pas- 
tor, has received forty new members the past year 
and has bought a $2,000 pipe organ. 

Plymouth Church, Youngstown, celebrated its 
tenth anniversary Noy. 27. It began with forty-two 
members and worshiped in the Court House for two 
years; it now has 225 members. Its Endeavor So- 
ciety was the first one in the city. Anniversary 
sermons were preached by Rey. J. L. Davies of 
Seranton, Pa., who was pastor for the first nine 
years of the church’s history, and by the present 
pastor, Rey. B. N. Chamberlain. 

The union revival meetings at Painesville, which 
have been held for six weeks under the leadership 
of Major Cole, closed Noy. 21. The work has been 
substantial and far-reaching. There were some 250 
conversions. A special feature of the meetings was 
a foreign missionary collection each week day night, 
some $150 being raised and divided among the 
uniting churches. Two candidates for foreign mis- 
sion fields have offered themselves as a result of the 
revival services. 

The two churches in Collinwood held somewhat 
unusual but very successful union Thanksgiving 
services in the Congregational church. The En- 
deavor Societies held an early morning prayer 
meeting, and at the usual hour, in addition to a 
sermon by the Disciple minister, there were essays 
on the origin and history of the day and recitations 
and songs by members of the two Sunday schools. 
The house was crowded. 


The church in Twinsburgh has held its regular 
weekly prayer meeting ever since 1823 on Thursday 
afternoons. Though its membership of 150 is scat- 
tered over a township five miles square, the attend- 
ance averages over thirty, more than one-third of 
whom are men. The pastor, Rev. C. H. Lemmon, 
leads a normal class every Tuesday afternoon and a 
weekly teachers’ meeting, the latter being attended 
by four-fifths of the teachers, 


Rey. P. E. Harding of North Amherst has been 
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giving a series of Sunday evening lectures on Jacob 
and His Times. 
ifinois. 

At the Chicago Ministers’ Union, Dec. 5, Rev. 
W. F. Day, D.D., gave a strong address on The 
Minister Among Men. Present conditions are so 
changed that the minister is likely to be reckoned 
as less than a man among men and his calling 
treated as below the average of men’s businesses. 
The minister for tomorrow was sketched in bold 
outlines, with confidence that the best type of 
Christian manliness devoted to ministrations which 
serve the things of the Spirit will have increasing 
and not diminishing influence among men. A spir- 
ited discussion followed, in which much was made 
of the minister in athletics and his readiness to ad- 
just himself to many men and their secular work. 


Wisconsin. 

In the northern part of the State, in a section 
comprising about two-fifths of it, there are thirty 
Congregational churches that in the year ending 
Oct. 1 gained fifty-three per cent. in membership, 
thirty-seven per cent. on confession. 

The church in River Falls has received forty to 
membership during the last year. Three Sunday 
schools have been kept up and for the first time for 
several years the church was free from debt at its 
annual meeting. 

Miss M. A. Hand of the N. W. E. C. recently ad- 
dressed and greatly interested a large gathering of 
ladies in the First Church in Sparta. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 

Since the return of Rey. A. M. Bullock, D.D., of 
Iowa City from his vacation twenty persons have 
united with the church. Congregations are larger 
than ever before and all departments of work are in 
good working order.—The Bethlehem Mission (Bo- 
hemian) is having the most prosperous year of its 
history. 

The Sioux City Mayflower Church building has 
become too small both for the congregation and for 
the Sunday school. The addition which is now be- 
ing built will give about seventy-five additional 
sittings.——At Castana, Rev. J. M. Turner, pastor, 
the church building has been painted and a fine bell 
placed in the tower. The women at their annual 
fair cleared about $90. 

The Sunday school at Osage, where Rev. W. W. 
Gist is pastor, on a recent Sunday numbered 240. 
Following a custom of long standing the families of 
the church and congregation gathered at the church 
on Thanksgiving evening for a church family re- 
union. The women of the church have arranged 
for a course of lectures. 

Rey. S.J. Beach of Cedar Falls is now at the be- 
ginning of the sixth year of his pastorate in that 
place. During the five years eighty-six have been 
received to membership, forty-seven by confession, 
the present membership being 136. Of the $25,000 
raised for all purposes about $1,400 were contributed 
to the missionary societies, beside a bequest of 
$1,658. 

Two hundred have been received into the member- 
ship of the church at Creston during the five and 
one-half years’ pastorate of Rev. A. J. Van Wagner. 
Of this number the great majority have united on 
profession. The majority were also heads of fam- 
ilies. In this work Mr. Van Wagner has not had 
the help of any evangelist or pastor. Faithful 
preaching and pastoral work is the secret of this 
fruitful pastorate. 

Kansas. 

The church in Ellis, which was once self-support- 
ing but two years ago had become very weak through 
differences between members and other adverse 
circumstances, has been steadily gaining ground 
under the last and present pastorate. Its great day 
of rejoicing was Dec. 4, when thirty-six persons 
were received into membership, all by confession. 
This was the special fruit of the recent union evan- 
gelistic services in charge of Messrs. Sayles and 
Jones. Evangelist Veazie will hold meetings with 
the church during January. 

Rey. G. C. Lochridge, who has recently accepted 
his call to Elkhorn, Wis., has been pastor at Seneca 
nearly eleven years, during which period the church 
hasassumed self-support, gathered large congrega- 
tions and a Sunday school that is remarkable, having 
in it nearly the whole congregation. A new house 
of worship, costing nearly $5,000, has been completed 
this year. 

The meetings of Evangelists Veazie and Geach at 
Alma were deeply spiritual and reached in their in- 
fluence nearly all of the English-speaking families 
in town. The Methodists cordially co-operated. 
While the work was largely among professing 
Christians, yet seventeen conversions are recorded. 
These evangelists began meetings at Russell Dec. 4. 

Notwithstanding inclement weather Evangelist 
L. R. Vernon’s tent meetings at Angola and Valeda 
awakened general thoughtfulness, strengthened 
Christians and resulted in several conversions. Mr. 
Vernon’s connection with the A. H. M.S. closed 
with this meeting, but his efficient labors have given 
him wide popularity in the State and he will spend 
much of the winter in evangelistic work in Kansas 
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and Missouri. He is now conducting meetings at 
Sabetha. 

Rey. Samuel Dilley, a patriarch in the service, 
has been supplying his old church at Ford of late 
with the result of quickened interest and the prepa- 
ration of the church for a regular pastor. 

The Ottawa church has recently purchased a fine 
site and finds that its total expenditures this year 
will nearly reach the sum of $3,000. The Sunday 
school attendance exceeds 100 and the Y. P. S.C. E. 
is large and flourishing.—-The church at Hayen is 
planning to erect a house of worship very soon. 


Nebraska. 

A home missionary rally was held at Norfolk, 
Dec. 4,5, The pastor, Rev. J. J. Parker, preached 
Sunday morning and Superintendent Bross, who 
had spent the morning with the Pierce church, 
twelve miles distant, gave the address in the even- 
ing. On Monday afternoon and evening the meet- 
ings were under the auspices of the Northern Ne- 
braska Congregational Club. Reviews were given 
of the lives of Dr. Joseph Neesima and of John 
Paton. In the evening Rev. W. P. Williams, who 
preaches to four churches in the north part of Holt 
County, gave a report of a typical North Nebraska 
field. Addresses were made on the importance of 
having a general missionary appointed for Northern 
Nebraska, and resolutions were adopted urging the 
matter upon the board of directors of the Nebraska 
H.M.S. Quite a number of personal subscriptions 
were reported toward the payment of his salary and 
several churches pledged to double their subscrip- 
tions. The Norfolk church, having just taken a gen- 
erous collection toward the payment of the salary of 
the minister at Norfolk Junction, was also ready to 
help in this matter. 

Wyoming. 

There has been a total addition of forty-four to 
the First Church, Cheyenne, during the year, twenty- 
seven being on confession. Three of those uniting 
on confession at the last communion were “ boys in 
blue” from Fort D. A. Russell near the city. The 
city pastors are now holding services Sunday after- 
noons at the fort where there is a community of 
500 people. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

The chorus choir recently organized at Villa Park 
is greatly increasing the attractiveness of the sery- 
ices. e 
An institutional church is in process of evolution 
by the Bethlehem Church, Los Angeles. The moye- 
ment is backed by several denominations, union 
meetings being held and subscriptions made. At a 
joint service of the First Presbyterian and the First 
Congregational churches over $700 was pledged.—— 
In the last six months Bethlehem Sunday school has 
increased nearly 100 per cent. in membership. 

While Evangelist Purdue, commencing his work 
in this State at Antioch, found some discouraging 
features his labors were blessed in that more than 
thirty signified a purpose to follow Christ. 

Rey. H. H. Wikoff, pastor of the Green Street 
Church, is giving a course of Sunday evening lec- 
tures on Night Scenes of the Gld Testament. 

Dregon. 

Serious trouble has existed for some months, be- 
tween the church at Salem and its pastor, Rey. C.L. 
Corwin. The church, by a vote of sixty-eight to 
fifty-one, voted to request him to resign, on account 
of charges against his character. The pastor’s 
friends have vigorously defended him and at last 
accounts the contest is still going on. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BOLLER, Benjamin F., accepts call to Edwards Ch 
Davenport, Io. 

COOLIDGH#H, Henry A., to Stoddard, N. H. Accepts, and 
has begun work. 

CROSBY, John F., of East Barrington, N. H., to 
Anthony, Kan. J 

DELONG, David D., of Arkansas City, Kan., to Em- 


poria. 

DOLE, Charles J., of Wickliffe. O., to Lorain. Accepts. 

DUNSMORE, H. Charles, of Mattawan Mich., to An- 
thony, Kan. Accepts. 

ENLOW, Charles E., accepts call to Havelock, Neb. 

ESTABROOK, Philip (Meth.), to Plaistow, N. H., and 
North Haverhill, Mass. 

es W. H., to Cedar Springs and East Nelson, Mich. 

ecepts. 
FULLER, Augustus H., of Billerica, Mass., to Easton. 


Accepts. 

GLIDDON, A. P., of Appleton, Minn., to Mitchell, S. D. 

HARDY, Millard F., of Nelson, N. H., to Townshend 
and Newfane, Vt. 

HAYWARD, James W., of Morristown, Minn., to Hay- 
ward, Wis. Accepts. 

JORDAN, Israel, to Bethel, Me. Accepts. 

oO William W., of Bound Brook, N.J., to Clin- 
ton, 


ass. i 
KLOSE, William H., of Bellevue, Io., to Monona. Ac- 


cepts. 4 
LAVEIELD Robert L., of Kansas City, Mo., to Aurora, 
McCORKLE, Sherman W., of Allegheny, Pa., declines 

calls to Independence, Io,, and Newcastle, Col. 
MERRIAM, ix R., formerly pastor of the First Ch., 

Grand Rapids, Mich., to the chair of practical theol- 

ogy and sociology in Hartford Seminary lately oceu- 

ied by Prof. Graham Taylor. 
METOA F, Arthur, of Verndale, Minn., to Campbell and 

Tintah. wes ast 
OGILVIE, David M., of Bristol and Paris, Wis., to Earl- 

ville and Almoral, Io. Accepts. : 

ROGERS, Enoch E., accepts call to Groveland, Minn. - 
SHARP, Robert W., withdraws acceptance of call to 

Council Bluffs, Io., and accepts call to Thomaston, Ct. 

SMITH, Jonathan G., accepts call to Crookston, n. 


ee 
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SWIM, John Q., of Stafford and Plevna, Kan., to 
Hutchinson. 

TRUE, Robert F., declines calls to Brookline, N.H., 
Ballardvale, Mass., and to assistant pastorate of Sec- 
ond Ch., Waterbury, Ct., to accept position with the 
N. E. Evangelistic Association. 

TUTTLE, Jobn E., of Jamaica Plain, Mass., to Second 
Pres. Ch., Brooklyn, N.Y. Declines. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


ALDEN, David A., o. Dee. 1, Fulton, Wis. Sermon by 
Prof. J. J. Blaisdell, D. D.; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., L. H. Keller, T. F. Murphy, W. W. 
Sleeper, A. C. Moses and A. S. Reid. 

BOCKOVEN, William A., 0. p. Nov. 29. Hudsonville, 
Mich. Sermon by Rev. John Sailor; other parts by 
i: Messrs. L. O..Drew, Harry Appleton and J. R. 

ason, 

ELLINGSEN, Ludwig, o. Dec. 7, Pawtucket, R. I. 

ENOCH, Owen, o.p. Dec. 1, Frostburg, Md. Sermon by 
Rev. E. A. Lawrence; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
S. P. Giddings, T. M. Beadenkoff and M. Thomas. 

FLANDERS, C.N., i. Dec. 4, Porterville, Cal. Sermon 
by Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D.; other parts by Rev. 

essrs. G. H. DeKay, B. F. Sargent and L. L. Wirt. 

HOLMAN, Edwin C., 7. Dec. 6, Oskaloosa, Io. Sermon 
by Rev. George D. Herron, D. D.; other parts by Rey. 

essrs. L. ¥. Berry, E. M. Vittum, J. M. Baugh, J. E. 

Snowden and C. H. Keays. 


.MARSHALL, J. W., 0.p. Dec. 7, Mankato, Minn. Ser- 
mon by Rey. G. H. Wells, D. D. 
OWEN, Richard, 0. p. Dec. 6, Cherryfield, Me. Sermon 


by Rev. D. L. Yale; other parts by Rev. Messrs. C. F. 
Clarke, E. 8. Ireland, H. F. Harding, Charles Whittier, 
C. 8. Holton and H. W. Conley. 

SMITH, J. Gilmore, o.p. Dec. 6, Appleton, Minn. 
mon by Rev. J. H. Morley; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
H. P. Fisher, J. W. Todd, W. F. Trussell and Mr. L. A. 


Smith. 

WILLIAMS, Mark W.., 0. p. Nov. 29, Webster, S.D. Ser- 
mon by Rev. W. H. Flavall; other parts by Kev. 
Messrs. D. R. Tomlin, T. G. Langdale, E. D. Disbrow 
and W. H. Kaufman. 


Resignations. 


BOYNTON, Francis H., United Ch., Lawrence, Mass. 

DAVISON, Joseph B., Hartland, Wis., withdraws his 
resignation at the request of the church. 

DONNELL, Albert, Bluebill, Me. 

HALEY, John W., Lunenburg, Vt. 

OGILVIE, David M., Bristol and Paris, Wis. 

SCHOFIELD, William, Marlboro, Vt. - 


Dismissions. 


BELL, James M., Lisbon, N. H., Nov. 29. 
NUTTING, John D., Tabernacle Ch., St. Louis, Mo., 


Dee. 5. 
RACKLIFF, Almon J., Skowhegan, Me., Nov. 28. 
Churches Organized. 
FLINN VALLEY, Cal., Zion Ch., Nov. 5. 
members. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., Swedish church. 
Dee: 7. 


Ser- 


Thirteen 
Recognized 


Miscellaneous. 


BRANDE, Alfred G., of Pierce, Neb., who has been 
absent from his charge for treatment for his eyes, is 
somewhat better and has resumed his work. 

EMERSON, Stephen G., on leaving Grass Valley, Cal., 
was ee? a purse of $300. 

FINDLAY, David, has closed his six months’ supply at 
pects. Vt 

KELSEY, Henry H., of the Fourth Ch., Hartford, Ct., 
with his bride, was given a reception at the church 
Dec. 9 and received a present of $225 from the mem- 
bers of the church. 

NOYES, Frederick B., and wife, were given a reception 
by the women of the Second Church of West Newbury, 
Mass.,on their return to the parish from their wed- 
ding tour and presented with a purse of $75 and gifts 
in pictures, rugs and silver worth $50. 

OVERTON, J., who for seven years has been at work in 
reared End, London, is supplying the church in Needles, 

al. 

PUTNAM, Hiram B., of Derry, N. H., has been invited 
to ve ly the church in Middlebury, Vt. 

STEV , Frederick L., of Southington, Ct., has had a 
serious relapse and has been taken to the Insane Re- 
treat at Hartford. 

WHEELER, Sheldon H., before he left for Redlands, 
Cal., was given a purse of over $100. 

WILLIAMS, C. H., of New Haven, will supply the First 
Church, Hartford, for six months. 

WILSON, Clinton W., after taking a year’s course at 
- Oberlin, has begun work with the church in Lyons, Io. 
OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Evangelist Munhall has just concluded a series of 
fruitful meetings at Dayton, O., which have been 
thronged and have been the means of leading hun- 


dreds into the Christian life. 


' BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The topic at Pilgrim Hall last Monday morn- 
ing was the Sunday Evening Service, in which 
every pastor is interested. Rev. J. E. Tuttle 
of Jamaica Plain opened with an earnest, 
practical address which was the fruit cf per- 
sonal experience. He would dignify the even- 
ing service, putting it on a par with that of the 
morning. When it is held in the vestry, with 
the officers conspicuously absent, without 
chorister or choir, it cannot be a success, be- 
cause it is practically an advertisement that 
the church has no faith that the people will 
come and does not exactly know what it would 
do with them if they should come. The order 
of the evening service should be prepared with 
utmost prayerful consideration. In most 
places it is either too bare or too elaborate. 
Either it has no attractions or it is so evi- 
dently a bait to catch people that they are not 
caught. It is advisable to have a printed 
form of service, with hymns printed in full, 
well-arranged responsive: reading and some 
forms of prayer and confession which the peo- 
ple canuse. The Brookfield and Golden Rule 
services, while excellent in many respects, 
the speaker had found too formal and lacking 
‘in local coloring. He preferred to prepare 
each service for his own church. Rey. C. A. 


The Congregationalist 


Dickinson’s book, The Temple Service, is for 
the most part rich and Scriptural and calcu- 
lated to move the thought and worship of the 
people on elevated lines. In Mr. Tuttle’s 
church there is a young men’s choir on the 
platform with him, and once a month a ladies’ 
choir occupies the rear gallery, sustaining an- 
tiphonal singing. The music should be the 
best possible. Mr. Moody packs many at- 
tractions into his services, takes great care in 
arranging for the music and selecting the 
hymns. 

But what the minister does is, after all, 
of chief importance in solving the problem. 
The evening audience is different from that 
of the morning. Many of the church workers 
cannot be expected to attend. Many ought 
to be at home with their families, But peo- 
ple who work late Saturday night, and others 
who compose a miscellaneous audience, are 
there and depend on that service for all the 
gospel they hear. Preach to them straight- 
forward gospel sermons, with Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified as the central theme. 
Make the evening service first in the thought. 
Prepare for it early in the week. Have it 
close with an after service, but make it a 
continuation of the meeting, not separate 
fromit. Have the aim of the whole day cul- 
minate in drawing the people to definite and 
renewed allegiance to Christ. 

Rev. George W. Grover of Nashua, N. H., 
had had a varied experience. For years he 
used to feel that the large majority of his peo- 
ple did not want an evening service, but the 
few who did want it wanted it so badly that 
the church had it. Most of those who came 
had been to two or more services already, but 
came again as a duty. Last winter he started 
with a Golden Rule service, a good cornetist, 
an orchestra, the best music and preaching as 
close and effective a gospel as he could. Now 
the house is filled. If people begin coming to 
church in this way, will they continue to come 
from force of habit? He wishes for an after 
service aiming at evangelical results. 

Rev. A. A. Berle of Brighton and Rev. 
Charles R. Brown of Winthrop Church, 
Charlestown, who have had encouraging suc- 
cess with evening services, gave brief ac- 
counts of the methods they have used. The 
tone of the meeting was altogether hopeful 
that the people will come in the evening and 
come gladly to hear gospel preaching when 
attractively presented. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


These contributions will enable us to send the 
Congregationalist to nearly a score of workers on 
the frontier, and many others equally deserving 
can be supplied if friends will contribute promptly 
and generously to this fund. 

Miss Clarissa Hills, Nashua, N.H....... Baie tataaters 6 $2.00 
Mrs. W. G. Bancroft, Buffalo, N.Y.......-...+++ 
C..E. Betts, Fairfield, Ct............. 220 ss ce eeee 
Miss H.C. Brown, Brookline.. Er 
H. G. Maynard, Northampton... 
Mrs. J. A. Hammerdien, Lee ... 
A Wriend; Mass..0 i0)..0. 08.0. 2n- 
ze Se Oa OEE 

\@> With the completion of the Miller Building 
of the Garfield Memorial Hospital, Washington, 
D.C., the training school for nurses of that institu- 
tion will increase its number by the addition of a 
class of twelve probationers. Satisfactory applica- 
tions for] the entire number have not yet been re- 
ceived. Women desirous of joining this class should 
send immediately to the superintendent of the hos- 
pital for circulars. This training school was started 
in 1889 under the special advantage of an organized 
general hospital for training, with an experienced 
trained nurse and hospital superintendent at its 
head. The plans fora large and commodious home 
for nurses have been accepted and the contracts for 
its erection are being considered. The city offers 
especial inducements for the graduates of this 
school, their services being in demand at remunera- 
tive wages. © 


TOPICS AND READINGS. 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS. 


Dec. 18-24. ALL THINGS ARE OURS IN CHRIST. Matt. 
21: 17-22; John 14: 23-26; 16: 23, 24. (See editorial article, 
page 629.) 

Y. P. S. C. E. Dec. 25-31. The Babe of Bethlehem. 
What Gifts Shall We Bring to Him? Matt. 2: 1-11; Heb. 
13: 15,16. (See editorial articte, page 664.) olt 

DAILY BIBLE READINGS, Dec. 18-24. 
S. Isa. 28: 18-29. W. Rom. 9: 14-38, 
M. Ps. 118. T. 1 Pet. 2: 1-12. 


7. Acts 4: 1-12. F. Dan. 2: 25-35. 
S. Rev. 2: 1-17. 


TOPICS and READINGS trom “The Congregation- 
alist’ HANDBOOK FOR 1892; 100 copies $1.25. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesvastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dee. 19, 
10 A.M. Topic, The Christian Minister and the Social 
Club. To be opened by Rev. W. H. Allbright. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1l A.M. 

EssExX NORTH ASSOCIATION, Hotel Partlett, Haver- 
hill, Dec. 20, at 9.30 A.M. 


MoNADNOCK ASSOCIATION, Second Church, Keene, 
N.H., Jan. 3, at 10 A.M. 


LAY COLLEGE, Crescent Beach, Revere, winter exam- * 


inations, Dec. 19 and 20, 


CHURCHES wishing to secure supplies, candidates, 
evangelists or missionaries may apply to the Evangelistic 
Association of New England, J. E. Gray, Secretary, 7 
Tremont Place, Boston. Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID,— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY furnishes churches, 
Sunday schools and families with Bibles and Testa- 
ments in all styles and languages. Bibles 20 cents, 
Testaments 5 cents and upward—gratis to needy cases. 
Send for price list. E. Cutler, Agent, 12 Bosworth 
Street and 41 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SoOcIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
FIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
or 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So. 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William a. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. Mr. George M. Herrick, 
Field Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in- 
Charge. 

AMERIOAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION, SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Til. “Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

Conc. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

ious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
ary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Law- 
rence Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, 
Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, YM. GA. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
ae W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 
ity. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Salor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


ooo aan! 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Fooa 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Walk St., N. Y. 
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INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT SIMP- 
SON AT MARIETTA. 


Marietta College, chartered in 1835, has just 
inaugurated Rev. J. W. Simpson, D. D., as its 
fifth president. Gen. A. T. Goshorn, LL. D., 
of the class of 1854, presided and delivered the 
address on behalf of the trustees and the col- 
lege. Bishop J. M. Walden, D. D., LL. D., of 
Cincinnati offered the prayer and Douglas 
Putnam, Esq., the aged secretary of the board, 
presented the charter and keys. 

In his inaugural address President Simpson 
called attention to the educational movement 
of our time and some of the causes which have 
given its birth and direction. The fact that 
the college is not as highly appreciated and 
its culture as eagerly sought after by multi- 
tudes of young men asit should be was no- 
ticed, and the explanation was found in the 
utilitarian spirit of the age and failure to 
appreciate the need of thorough training for 
success in all departments of life. The col- 
lege which would win public esteem must 
not only aim ata general training but at the 
development of the faculties and qualities 
which are especially connected with the exi- 
gencies of the present life. Prominent among 
these are the power of observation, the power 
to will, concentration of energy, accuracy and 
thoroughness, external refinement and whole- 
some physique. The college which would 
accomplish this work must have healthful 
surroundings, a situation which will bring the 
student into close contact with nature, and 
must be a home for the classics, natural sci- 
ences, history and practical ethics. Lastly, 
and above all, the instruction must come from 
men who have faith in the future and are 
optimistic rather than pessimistic. The ad- 
dress, scholarly in thought, chaste in diction 
and eloquent in delivery, was given entirely 
without manuscript. 

In the evening a banquet was served in 
Library Hall. The enjoyment of the choice 
viands was far surpassed ‘by the intellectual 
feast that followed. The program included: 
Welcome on Behalf of the Faculty, Prof. T. D. 
Biscoe, LL.D.; on Behalf of the Students, 
J. M. Lewis; Olden Times in Marietta, Gen. 
Willard Warner, LL. D.; Marietta’s Patriotic 
Record, Col. Douglas Putnam, Jr.; Value of 
Refinement in Practical Affairs, Rev. D. W. 
Rhodes, D. D.; The Christian College, Bishop 
J.M. Walden; The Press, Rev. D. H. Moore, 
D.D.; addresses by Presidents Thwing, W. H. 
Scott, LL. D., of the State University, L. T. 
Mitchell, D. D., of Wilberforce University and 
others, with closing words from President 
Simpson. Latera brilliant reception was held 
in Andrews Hall. 

At its meeting in the forenoon the board of 
trustees adopted measures looking to the 
further enlargement of the work of the college, 
especially in the scientific department. With 
an unusually large freshman class and pre- 
paratory school the future of Marietta is 
bright with promise. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents») 


CUTLER—GRIMES—In Steubenville, O., Nov. 30, by 
Rev. O. V. Stewart, Newell Lovering Cutler and Lucy 


Lane Grimes, 
Deaths. _, 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BURNHAM—In Bethel, Me., Nov. 25, Pinckney Burn- 
ham, aged 78 yrs. 

CUSHMAN —In Newtonville, Dec. 4, James Hervey 
Cushman, a highly-esteemed and devoted Christian, 
aged 83 yrs., 1 mo. 

FISKE—In Penacook, N.H., Dee. 7, Rev. Albert W. 
Fiske, a retired minister, aged 90 yrs., 10 mos. 

MOORE—In Boston, Nov. 30, Clara Gray, wife of Jesse 
W. Moore, late of Everett, formerly of Tilton, N.H., 
aged 48 yrs. 

NEWBERRY—In New Haven, Ct., Dec. 8, Prof. J. S. 
Newberry of Columbia College, aged 70 yrs. 

RICHARDS—In Danvers, Oct. 17, Osgood 
aged 79 yrs.,7 mos. Burial at Chester, N. H 

WEST—In Denver, Col., Dec. 5, Charles West, formerly 
a prominent member of the First Church, Lincoln, 
Neb., and a controlling spirit in home missionary 
work in that State. 


Richards, 


Goop HEALTH, Goop Foop.—* FERRIS” DELI- 
CIOUS BACON, for instance. It costs us, your 
grocer and you a little more, but it’s worth the 
difference. ‘ 


‘THE NIMBLE SIXPENCE.” 


Soon after the disastrous panic of 1873 a | 
trader related this experience: ‘‘ Business | 
in our town,’’ he said, ‘‘ came to a standstill. ! 
Money disappeared. One day, however, we | 
received as a remittance by express, in pay- 
ment of a debt due us, a $100 legal tender 
United States note. We all looked at it 
with some curiosity, and atter debate we 
sent itto Mr. A. to apply to an account due 
from us to him. In the afternoon Mr. H. 
came in and laid down the same $100 note 
with the request that we would apply it to 
reduce the account due from him to us. 
Surprised at seeing this note again so soon, 
we inquired and found its history for that 
day. It had paid us two debts to the amount 
of $100 each and had liquidated other debts 
in the community for a total of $700 more, 
and there was the magical note still in our 
hands, ready for fresh operations on the 
morrow.’’—American Banker. 


. 5] any eee 
Subscribers’ Column. 
Furnished House, all ready to step into, six and a 
half miles from Boston, near station, refined neighbors, 
modern improvements, nine rooms, moderate rent, for 


winter or longer. New piano and organ for sale. Ad- 
dress, Education, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


ees ae 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, tounded De- 
ecember, 1827; chapel, 175 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes lozr lpraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day.and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions to sustain its 
work are solicited, and remittances may be sent to B. S. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Congrega- 
tional House. Contributions of second-hand clothing, 
weekly papers and monthly magazines a!so solicited, 
and may be sent to the chapel, 175 Hanover Street. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZ1¥. D.D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House. Boston. 


THE immense warerooms of the Paine Furniture 
Co. are always interesting to the visitor but never 
more so than at this season. No one can afford to 
miss the apportunity here presented of viewing a 
most complete assortment of everything in the fur- 
niture line. The sixth and fifth floors alone are well 
worth a visit. Here one finds a bewildering display 
of screens, rattan chairs, and those labor saving de- 
vices for gentlemen, shaving stands. In the art 
rooms are found the latest importations from Ven- 
ice, Paris and Switzerland—bedsteads, tables and 
desks of the firtest inlaid work. One’s artistic sense 
is perpetually delighted by the beautiful outlines of 
these gems of art. On the lower floors we find the 
more solid pieces of furniture—sideboards, dining- 
tables, sofas and easy chairs. It cannot be pleaded 
that a change in furniture is a matter of any great 
expense, for the number of elegant and tasteful 
articles at prices within reach of any family is well- 
nigh limitless. 


RAK At 

ASSES 
Mrs. A. A. 
Lynn, Mass. 


For the Good of Others 


Rev. Mr. Williams Heartily En- 
dorses Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
We are pleased to present this from 
Rev. A. A. Williams, of the Sillsbee 
street Christian Church, Lynn, Mass. : 
‘“‘T see noreason why a clergyman, more than 
a layman, who knows whereof he speaks, 
should hesitate to approve an 


Article of Merit 


and worth, from which he or his family have 
been signally benefited, and whose commenda- 
tion may serve to extend those benefits to 
others by increasing their confidence. My wife 
has for many years been a sufferer from severe 


Nervous Headache 


for which she found litte help. She has tried 
many things that promised well but per- 
formed little. Last fall a friend gave her a bot- 
tle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla.. 1t seems surpris- 
ing what simply one bottle could and did do 
for her. The attacks of headache decreased in 
number and were less_ violent in their inten- 
sity, while her general health has been im- 
proved. Her appetite has also been better. 
From our experience with ; 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


I have no hesitation in endorsing its merits.” 
A. A, WILLIAMS. 


Hooop’s PILLS are the best family cathartic, 
gentle and effective. Tryabox, Price 25¢ 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONG REGATIONALIST. 


Christmas China and Glass. 


By Steamships ‘‘Steinhoft’’ and ‘‘Sorrento”’ from Antwerp, the ‘‘ Ottoman,” ‘‘ Cat- 
alonia’”’? and ‘‘ Payonia’’ from Liverpool, we have landed some of the newest produc- 
tions of the Worcester Royal Porcelain Company, Doultons, Wedgwoods, also the best 


things from domestic Potteries and Glass 
tion of intending buyers. 


Dinner Sets, $8 to $500. 

Salad Sets, $5 to $100. 

Oyster Plates, $5 to $75 doz. 

Umbrella and Cane Holders, $2 to $75 ea. 
Lamps, with Paris Shades, up to $180 ea. 
Chocolat Pots, $1 to $25 each. 

Biscuit Jars, 50c. to $10 each. 

China Bureau Toilet Sets. 

China Cigar Sets. 

Plant Pots and Pedestals, up to $150 each. 
Cut Crystal Glass (the finest made). 


Factories, to which we invite the inspec- 


Decorated Table Glass. 

Dresden China, small pieces, 50c. to $10. 

Old Blue India China Sideboard Pieces. 

India China Medallion Cuspidors. 

Old Blue Wedgwood Jasper Picces.- 

Fish Sets, $5 up to $175. 

Engagement Cups and Saucers, 25c. to 
$30 each. 

Tall Vases (for long stems). 

Single dozens of Rich Plates, up to $300. 

Odd Pitchers up to $10. 


Large variety of small pieces in Wedgwood and Dresden China, such as Boxes for 
Powder Puffs, Pomade, Pen and Trinket Trays, Tea Caddies, Bonbonnieres, Candle- 


sticks, Inkstands, ete. (Third floor.) 


Selections made early, to avoid the rush 


later, will secure delivery at date required. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 
120 FRANKLIN. 
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M. R. Warren's 
CHRISTMAS 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


EXCELSIOR DIARIES. 


Christmas Cards, 

Booklets and Quotation Calendars, 

Silver Frame and Clock Calendars, 
Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, with and 

without Silver Trimmings, 

Gents’ Fine Pocket Books and Letter Cases, 
Ladies’ Shopping Bags, 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Traveling Cases, 
Toilet Sets, Shaving Sets, Manicure Sets, 
Opera Glasses, Opera Glass Bags, 
Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 

Gold Pens, Silver and Pearl Penholders, 
Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 
Waterman’s ‘‘Ideal,’?? Wirt and Swan 
' Fountain Pens, 

Cross Stylographic Pens, Pen Wipers, 
Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cutters, 
Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 

Oak and Black Walnut Library Inkstands, 
Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, 
Silver Stamp Boxes and Pen Cleaners, 
Photograph Albums, Scrap Books, 
Photograph Cases and Screens, 

Mark Twain’s Scrap Books, 

Hand and Desk Blotters, 

Tyory and Wood Checkers, 

Backgammon Boards, Dominoes. 


FINE STATIONERY. 
336° Washington Street, 


SECOND STORE ABOVE TRANSCRIPT OFFICE. 


SOMETHING 


ARTISTIC. 


A pretty Art-Photograph mounted as a glass 
panel, or on a card tied with a fancy ribbon, 
makes a very acceptable 


CHRISTMAS SOUVENIR. 


We publish 15,000 subjects in unmounted 
and mounted photographs. 

Albums, Framed Pictures and Art Novelties 
im great variety. Mounting and Framing to 
Order. 


1893 Supplement now ready. 


Soule Photograph Co., 


One Flight.. 338 Washington Street.. 
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HANDKERCHIEFS 


These are genuine bargains secured some time ago 


for our great Christmas Sale. 


Mail orders carefully filled. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


For Ladies. 


White Hemstitched Embroidered Hand- 
kerchiefs, good quality, worth $1.25 a 


dozen, for ONLY... 2.25.2 cent eee cone ee 5c. 
White, All Linen, Embroidered Hand- 

kerchiefs, scalloped edges, positively 

worth $3.00 a dozen, for only...........- {2%c. 


We have still a few of the 35c. all Linen 
Initial Handkerchiefs which have 
caused such a sensation at,........--.+ (2%c. 

Fine Linen Embroidered Initial Handker- 
chiefs, wonderfully choice qualities, 


Piibade seuapoo one aban OeTOCOreonod 25c. and 37c. 


Embroidered Linen ‘and Lawn Handker- 
chiefs, colors and white, in endless va- 
riety of quality and design, neat as well 
as showy effects,¥anging from. {244c, to 75c. 


Embroidered Chiffon Handkerchiefs, new- 
est colorings, never yet sold under 25c., 


(2%4c. 


More Elaborate Chiffons at Slightly Higher 
Prices. 


FUR MUEFES. 


French Seal, $(.50, worth $2.50. 
French Seal, $2.50, worth $4.50. 
Astrachan, $2.00, worth $3.00. 
Persian, $5.00, worth $10.00. 


For Gentlemen. 


Fancy Border, excellent quality, Gents’ 
Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, positively 


never before sold under 10c., for........ 5c 
Very Fine Gents’ White Hemstitched 

Handkerchiefs, not pure linen, but ex- 

actly the same goods that have been 

SOG Ati25Cs, LOL ONLY). seis sefosetascajaiss cic» nie'e i2%c. 


Fancy Border Gents’ Handkerchiefs, in 
beautiful’new patterns, at...........--. 


(2%c., 17c. and 25c. 


Gents’ Japanese Initial Silk Handker- 
chiefs, finest goods we have ever shown, 
Ce, PS BERD ESO Gp BAO cao RESO 50c. 2nd 75c. 


Gents’ Linen and Lawn Initial Handker- 
chiefs, in three qualities, at.....-....... 
12%c., 25c. and 37'2c. 

White Brocade Silk Mufflers, certainly as 
good as our regular 75c. ones, for....... 


Silk Mufflers in Cream, White and Black, 
itis Saal ibees Seppe 75c., $1.00 and $1.50. 


KID GLOVES. 


Navy Blue and Reds in the desirable Gloves of the 
season. 

Dogskin, Suede, Glace and Fur Lined Gloves at 
lowest prices ever reached. 

7-Hook Chambord Suede are now only ${.35 4 
pair. 


R. & J. CILCHRIST, 


5 and 7 Winter St. 


Christmas 
Suggestions. 


The value of a Christmas present is meas- 
ured by its usefulness to the recipient, not by | 
the cost to the giver. 

There is nothing you can buy for so little 
money as you pay fora | 


Waterman| 


Ideal Fountain Pen 


That will be valued so highly, or that will be- 
come such a constant companion for daily 
use, and thus be an ever present reminder of 
the giver. , 

Tt ismade in many patterns, of plain as well 
asornamental styles,in rubber,gold and silver. 


“Tt works admirably. 
other pen inits favor, and have of late 
my writing with it.” 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, M.D. 


I have given up every 
one all 


You try one. It will cost you nothing. If 
it does not prove desirable to keep, it can be 
returned and the money will be refunded. 


Send for an illustrated price list, with testimonials. 
For sale by 
L. E. Waterman Co., 
157 Broadway, New York. 


Mention the Congregationalist. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


‘4 THIS $11 To $17 FREE 
0 SEWING MACHINE 

= toexaminein any home. Sent any: 
where without one cent in advance, — 
Warranted the best sewing machine 

— ever made. Our terms, conditions and everything 
far more liberal than any other house ever offered. 
For for full particulars, etc., cut this advertise 
ment out and send to us to-day. Address 

Alvah Mfg. Co., Dpt. ¢158 Chicago, II] 


Mention the Congregationalist. 


GORDON’S 


Christmas Sale, 


APRONS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
FINE GLOVES 


In all the DESIRABLE NEW SHADES. 


Children’s 
Coats and Bonnets, 
Umbrellas, etc. 


NOVELTIES IN FANCY ARTI- 
CLES SPECIALLY DESIGN- 


ED FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CONSTANTLY BEING 
RECEIVED. 


A. L. Cordon & Co., 


22 and 24 Temple Place. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The annual report of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Railroad Co., just published, coy- 
ering the operations of 9,338 miles of railroad 
for the year ending June 30,§1892, is of vital 
interest to New England. Of the something 
like $400,000,000 capital invested in this prop- 
erty a good proportion is held in New Eng- 
land. Of this great investment a large share 
is at present yielding no dividend or interest 
return. It is a safe statement to make that 
this huge investment isJtoday returning much 
less than three per cent., while few capitalists 
could be found who would undertake to handle 
such a property for less than eight per cent. 

The report shows a good degree of progress 
in the development of value in this property. 
Thus the gross earnings increased during the 
year in question by $3,281,527, a very largesum, 
which averaged $351 for each mile operated. 
Moreover, as this gain follows large gains in 
the preceding two years it is fairly taken as 
an evidence of persistent and continuing de- 
velopment of the Southwest, a development 
upon which the future value of the Atchison 
property almost wholly depends. And it is 
known that since the close of the period cov- 
ered by the report there has been an additional 
gain in earnings of $1,300,000 or more. 

After paying all expenses and taxes and 
interest there remained out of these earn- 
ings something like $1,250,000, or about if 
per cent. on the capital stock of the Atchison 
Company. This result on the surface appears 
Satisfactory in its promise of what a few 
years more of growth will bring forth. But 
even this surplus is apparent only, for the re- 
quirements of the property for improvements 
and additions to rolling stock were so great 
as to absorb all this sum and about $3,000,000 
additional. The latter sum was supplied by 
the issue of fresh capital obligations. It is 
now arranged that the company shall issue 
each year $5,000,000 new second mortgage 
bonds, which may be expected to yield in cash 
about $3,250,000. With the assistance of this 
new capital it is hoped that further gains in 
earnings may be used to accumulate a divi- 
dend fund for the stockholders. 

The company shows a large floating debt, 
about $19,000,000, offset by assets, called avail- 
able, of about $24,000,000. Since the year 
closed this debt has been materially reduced. 
Yet such is the magnitude of the operations of 
9,000 miles of railroad that it is hardly possi- 
ble for the company to even have current lia- 
bilities of much under $15,000,000. Accounts 
in process of adjustment, accruing interest 
and rentals, must at all times run well up 
toward $10,000,000. 

In fine, the report looks well. It holds out 
no hope of an honestly earned dividend within 
the near future but does show good progress, 
making toward a condition when stockhold- 
ers may fairly begin to look for a resumption 
of those dividends which formerly made the 
stock such a favorite. 

—2e—E————————EEE 

THE fashion for fine china and glass was never 
more pronounced than now; the well appointed 
dinner table is the pride of the good housekeeper. 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s establishment pre- 
sents a busy scene at this season. j 


THOSE of our readers who are planning the pur- 
chase of hats, gloves, furs or seals for the holidays 
should not fail to visit the well-known thouse of 
Jackson & Co., 126 Tremont Street. The line of 
goods carried by this firm, for fine quality and vari- 
ety of design, cannot be surpassed. 


ATTRACTIVE gifts appropriate for Christmas may 
be obtained of R.& J. Gilchrist, 5 Winter Street. 
Our readers who are unable to call and examine 
may safely order handkerchiefs, gloves, etc., by 
mail. Their announcement appears on another 
page. 


Ir is not what its proprietors say but what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla does that tells the story of its merit. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla CURES. 


F. W. KINSMAN & Co.; Gentlemen: We are happy 
to be able to inform you that out of over 2,000 bot- 
tles of your ‘“Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam” 
which we have sold over our counter during the 
last three months we have not heard of one solitary 
case of complaint against its unrivaled good re- 
sults. But all who have had occasion to speak of it 
at all have spoken of its merits in the highest terms 
of satisfaction. LEVI L. ALDEN & Co, 


A Book on 
Investments 


we send free to inquirers. 
It will help you to place 
your money safely, 
whether the amount is 
small or large. 


The Provident 


36 Bromfield St. 


Trust Co. Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Paid up (in Cash)..................$2,100,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits............ 1,017 ,653.25 
ASSOLE EG OFk ae AiR ntpeneins retwe Nhs sine s 17,131,407 .06 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3? to 6 per cent. 


Five Per Cent.  @ Oo L D Debentures. 


Valuable Book about Investments sent 
Application. 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St., AMSTERDAM, 
PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts.. BERLIN. 


Mass, Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


on 


Dividends Per Cent, 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


Authorized Capital - - - - - = %2,000,000 
Capital paid in - - - - - +--+ + = 1,300,000 
Surplus --* -*-=s=*s ss =-=s--s 100,000 


ORGANIZED 1N 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 57per annum for 43 years. 


Paid Dividends of 7%, per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6%, p- a. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information. 


WHAT 
WE OFFER 
INVESTORS; 


Ample security and good interest, with priy- 
ilege of withdrawing their money on short 
notice. 

Sinking Fund Mortgages our specialty. 
Home Savings and Loan Association of 
Minneapolis. 

Paid in Capital, $950,000. 
Over 3,000 Investors and no dissatisfied ones. 
For pamphlet. address 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


Manager Eastern Office 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Pp. 7" and 8 percent first mort- 
gages with SINKING FUND behind them. 
a 


richted, a@ Picture of the Security is attached and cer. 


it intelligently. Write THE NORTH 
FINANGE COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn, 


°/DO YOU WANT TO MAKE IT? 

You can surely dosoinONE YEAR inthe 

Onew manufacturing. district of St. Paul. 

A GREAT CHANCE for investors, ee or small, 


(For maps an ll particulars, ress, 
WM.C, BENNETT, 510 Chamber of Commerce, St. Paul, Minn, 


\ 


The stock of one of the prin- 
cipal cemeteries of New York 
City, which sold at $20 a share a 
few years ago, is now selling at 
$180 per share, and seldom of- 
fered. It has paid enormous 
dividends to its stockholders in 
the meantime. The stock of 
another New York cemetery, 
opened a few years since, will 
yield an equally rich return. A 
few shares of this stock are placed 
in my hands for sale, for an es- 
tate. It is absolutely safe and 
seldom offered. For particulars. 
address, CHAS. H. ROYCE, 

No. 1 Broapway, New York. 

OREGO INVESTMENT 
In the United States. 


Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
United States in propor to its size. Wholesale trade 
1891, $138,127,000; Banking Capital, $15,846,363.00, Buildings 
now under construction, $3,864,000.00. We have a plan 
for the employment of éapital in best investments in 
Oregon, in large and small amounts, cash or monthly in- 
Stallments of 625 and upwards, absolutely safe and 

markably profitable. Send for full information and 
Balers" references. Euzene D. White & Co., Portiand, Ore 


UNDOUBTED SECURITY! 
SATISFACTORY REFERENCES 
O The rapid growth of Tacoma makes 
for money for developments. 


THE BEST FIELD FOR 


great deman 
Borrowers can better afford to pay 10 per cent. than 
Eastern ones 5 per cent. Write us for interestin 
illustrated documents, no matter whether you wis 
to invest or not. A. A. Knight, Tacoma, Wash. 


NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay 
able semi-annually by draft on New 


% Yorx. Personal attention given to 
, loans. Highest references. Add 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wisi 
= THE - FOU 
INCINNATL rte E LL 


Sous Mant BIVMYER 


uU SCHOOL. FIRE ALARM &¢ 
Catalogue min seocetimontaie. Prices and terms FREE: 


MENEBELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


GH or Churches, Schools, etc., also 
and Peals. For more than half a century! 
noted for superiority over all others. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CNCINNEN\ SO 


in he, Wor 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. EALEIMORE, MD 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a pbuilding preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his seryices to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


) In connection with our wholesale 

business we are accustomed 

to sellCA RPETS foruse 

in CHURCHES at man- 

\. ufacturers’ prices. We 
fy solicit correspondence, 


PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sSAeesits.., Boston. 
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AN HONOR TO THE DIACONATE. 


The noble and unostentatious life of Deacon 
Andrew Cushing of Boston, who died so re- 
cently, merits well such a tribute as was paid 
him by his pastor, Rev. 8. E. Herrick, D.D., 
jn a memorial sermon preached Dec. 4. We 
quote: 


One did not need to know Andrew Cush- 
ing very intimately to discover in him a 
fine, true and loyal sentiment. His was a 
well balanced mind, which, as though hung 
on double acting hinges, opened readily 
backward into the old and forward into the 
new without losing its balance on either. 
Had he been trained to law he would have 
done honor to one of the ancestral seats 
upon the bench. He was true to his birth- 
right. Though favored in his youth only 
by those educational advantages afforded 
by the district school of eighty years ago, 
his alert mind seized upon all opportunities 
of acguisition. His early apprenticeship 
with his maternal uncle, James Loring, a 
well-known printer and bookseller of this 
city during the first third of this century, 
no doubt contributed much to his oppor- 
tunity for attainment; at any rate, somehow 
or somewhere, he became possessed of no 
ordinary fund of knowledge in many di- 
rections. 

The year 1842, the twenty-eighth year of 
his age, was a marked year in his history. 
In March of that year he was invited by 
Deacon Julius A. Palmer, then president of 
the City Missionary Society, to engage in 
its service. The same year, three months 
later, he was one of the band of forty-seven 
who united to form Mt. Vernon Church, 
under the pastorate of Dr. Kirk, and in the 
autumn of that year he was married to 
Chastine, daughter of Ezra Lincoln. He 
was thus triply wedded for life and the 
union in each case was signally blessed on 
both sides... . 

A priceless treasure has been taken from 
us in his departure, a priceless legacy has 
been left to us inhismemory. He belonged 
ee SS 


WATCHES. | 


Fine movements in Gold, 
Enameled and Jeweled 
cases, also a large variety of 
moderate priced watches that 
we guarantee as time keepers. 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO.. 


511 Washington Street. 


The Congregationalist 


to our heroic age. He was a perfect treas- 
ure house of church and parish wisdom and 
has known personally every member of this 
church from its foundation to the present 
time. 


Our duty is to be useful, not according to 
our desires, but according to our powers.— 
Amiel. 


Seat OE eee ei 

Itis ever my thought that the most God- 
fearing man should be the most blithe man. 
—Carlyle. 


qt a 
_ Sor iy 
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Vrcammtition 


as Alok 


CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


gift. 


Solid 
brass rod—upholstere 
with corduroy. 


Imagine this stately Morris Chair in your sitting- 
room on Christmas morning. How it will change the 
present appearance of the room. 


And what a surprise it will be to discover such a 


These Morris Chairs have a reputation for comfort 
unequaled by any other shape of seat. 
adjustable at three angles, co 
ing chair to a smoking chair, an 
ing or reclining chair. 

We shall offer a limited number of these for Christ- 
mas gifts at - 


The back is 


ONLY $23.00. 


English 


Paine’s Furniture Co., 


48 CANAL ST. | 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot, 


| BOSTON. 


nverting it from a read- 
d from this to a loung- 


Oak frame—broad arms—polished 
d in curled hair, tufted—covered 
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SHEPARD, NORWELL & (0. 


SILK DEPT. 
“BLACK BENGALINES.” 


A GREAT 
PURCHASE 
OF 


PURE SILK AND WOOL 


BENGALINES, 


Each number 35 cents 
per yard less than the 
cost to land. 

These extraordinary bar- 
gains will be offered at 
the FOLLOWING LOW 
PRICES: 


79C., 
i80C., 


$1.10, 
$1.29 


< $1.30. 


This is positively the 
greatest sacrifice ever 
made on this most desir- 
able fabric. 


DOWN PILLOWS. 


Down Pillows. An immense assortment, 
all sizes and coverings, including Sat- 
ines, Japanese Crepes, Armure 
Silks, Art Pongees, Persian Art 
Silks; Dresden Art Squares, 
etc. 


$1.00, 


Many coverings of silk from special de- 
signs by the Household Art Company. Also 
a line of hand-painted cushions. 

As a special Christmas leader in our Uphol- 
stery Department, we are enabled to 
offer an immense purchase of over 
10,000 Down Pillows, covered 
with Art Pongees, at the fol- 
lowing unusual prices: 


18-=INCH AT 20-INCH AT 


39¢. 49C. 


Sold on special counter on the second 
floor.’ Don’t miss this opportunity. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


WINTER STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 
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CLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The post- 
age is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed. 

The Century Magazine $3.60 

Harper’s Magazine... 2 

Atlantie Monthly... 

Seribner’s Magazine.. 


Oview. Of TROVIC Wiss dead cas flee sins sicineieele 2.35 
Cosmopolitan Magazine...........ceccecceececeseees 2.15 
American Apricwiturist. i...) sec. «eens coho dvas nace 1.15 
Harper’s Weekly. . 3.25 


Bazar. 
Public Opinion........ 
Harper’s Young Peopl 
St. Nicholas... 35:52. % ‘ 
Wide Awake: fuos. 5s ss seine atiouiaraee . 2.00 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post oftice. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly to 
the various offices, and our responsibility in the matter 
then ceases. 


A SUPERB CHRISTMAS Girr.—There are a few ar- 
ticles which come down the long line of years in- 
dorsed by experience and attested as the very best 
of their kind. Such an article is a Morris chair. 
No better Christmas gift can be imagined and the 
price of $23, which is made by Paine’s Furniture 
Co., 48 Canal Street, especially for their holiday 
trade, brings this chair within reach of thousands 
of buyers. It makes a superb Christmas gift. 


SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, especially infants,.is 
prevalent at all times, but is largely avoided by giv- 
ing proper nourishment and wholesome food. The 
most successful and reliable is the Gail Borden 
“‘Ragle” Brand Condensed Milk. Your grocer and 
druggist keep it. 


PIANOS 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 


BALTIMORE. WASHINGTON. NEW YORK. 
E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


@Q=-= Our iarge 24.nage 
- “*Catalogue, profuse. 


on instalments, give 
greater value for 
the money thanany 
other manufacturer 
Send for this book 
at once to 


BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO,, 
WASHINGTON, N, Je 
P. O. Box 726. 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- 
tiful for vocal accompaniment. urably con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men, Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone, Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Moprrate Priczs, Rra- 
SONABLE TrRms, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


BOSTON fw yf ¢ 
NEW YORK PI, WN 
1 92 Fl FTH AVE. . ‘ 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


HOTEL MONROE, er pi vistors 


Near the Fair Grounds, only 4 blocks from the Main Entrance to the Fair. 


An easy walking distance. Among splendid residences 


and beautiful surroundings. 


First=Class Appointments. The building is new, brick and stone, 600 rooms, 


steam heat, electric lights, passenger elevators 
and is handsomely furnished. 


Inducements to those who register now. Full particulars with illustrated 
Low Rates. circular, including references, on application. Shows you why you should 
write at once. An agent wanted in each town to get up a club. 


Address, Otis S. Favor and J. E. Neiswagner, 
8 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Money for Sale! 


Worth more than standard value,—worth two for one 
for the World's Fair,—and more than that to you. 


We are selling half-dollars for a dollar a-piece. 
You get a 


9 ® 
World’s Fair | Boauerat 


Original 
in $S0uvenir Coin in 
Design. 3 for a Dollar > Execution. 


A Work of* Art in itself. 


We devote the entire amount towards developing 
and ennobling the People’s Great Fair. 


Souvenir and Rare Coins as an 


Investment. 

Face Market 

Coin. value. value. 

U. S. $5 Goldpiece 1822 5:00 900.00 
U. S. 1804 Silver Dollar 1.00 900.00 
U. S. Half-Dollar 1796 15Oly US2EGO 
U. S. 1802 Silver 5-Cent Piece -05 100.00 
U. S. 1856 Eagle Penny ‘OL 5-00 
U. S. 1793 Copper Cent (Ameri) SOL 50.00 
Queen’s Jubilee 5-Sovreign, Eng. 243.3 T2206 
Napoleon’s roo-day 5fr., French. 1.00 4.00 
King William Coronation, Ger. 1861 66 1.25 
German ‘‘Peace” Coins 1871 66 1.25 


This will be the best investment you ever made— 


A World's Fair Souvenir Coin— 
A National Heirloom for ondy $1.00. 


Under Act of Congress we have 45. 00,000 
Souvenir Coins, of the denomination of 50 cents 
each. That the money may go as far as possible, 
and that a// the people may have a chance to pro- 
cure these artistic and patriotic souvenirs of their own 
Exposition, we have resolved to offer the whole issue 
for sale—at $1.00 each. 
Apply to any Bank, or send Post Office or Express Money Order, 
Bank Draft, or Registered Letter for as many coins as you wish, with 
instructions how to. send them to you, to r 


TREASURER WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. | 
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THE LAYMAN'S POINT OF VIEW. 
WEARIED BY LONG SPEECHES. 

“He tried to make himself immortal by 
making his speech eternal” was the criticism 
of a layman after attending an ordination. 
Each person who had any part in the service 
was open to this just criticism. To this day, 
an occasion, which should have been made de- 
lightful by crisp addresses, by a short and 
direct prayer, is looked back upon by almost 
the whole audience as insufferably tedious. 
The shadows of the waning day only made the 
public exercises the more dismal, and like 
boys let out of school so did the great com- 
pany scatter before the echo of the benedic- 
tion had died away. 

We rarely attend a service where the 
printed program or the understood order is 
earried out. For instance, an hour is appointed 
for four speakers, to be divided among them- 
selves, interspersed with music and prayer. 
The first speaker, at the very outset, places 
his hearers in an antagonistic attitude by out- 
lining an address which cannot be given in- 
side of thirty to forty minutes. No wonder 
that his talk is an absolute failure. Were he 
a Gladstone or a Depew his hearers would feel 
that he was stealing from his successors 
their time andopportunity. Forewarned that 
others were to follow him, that the exercises 
must not exceed the time appointed, he plods 
on a dusty highway as if he had a long sum- 
mer day to finish his journey. How many 
have we personally known, who, appointed to 
take a certain part, have traveled a long dis- 
tance with a paper carefully prepared and 
have been shunted off by this absolute robbery. 

One of the most delightful elements of the 
recent Convention of Christian Workers held 
in Boston was the superb manner in which 
Rey. Mr. Torrey of Chicago presided. ‘Though 
there was a long program covering several 
days, with speakers from various parts of thé 
’ world, any one of them capable of interest- 
ing the audience for an hour and more, he 
kept them to the exact moment of five, ten or 
fifteen minutes as on the printed schedule. 
Business men who had only a brief time to 
spare could know to a certainty that the topic 
in which they had a special interest would be 
brought forward at the very moment adyer- 
tised. We simply say to our ministerial breth- 
ren: Don’t cause us to lose our esteem for you 
by falling into this sin, and let the guilty ones, 
and their names are legion, ‘‘Go and sin no 
more.” A LONG-SUFFERING HEARER. 

a 

Man’s business is not to seek after wisdom, 
put to do the work of love. The love of truth 
is a ruling principle of investigation, not the 
supreme law of action. Christianity presents 
as the supreme law love to persons—to God 
and man—not love to truth.—Prof. Samuel 
Harris. 


<> 
Knowledge and power have rights, but igno- 
rance and weakness have rights, too.—Brown- 
ing. 


—— 


THE CZAR’s CONSUMPTIVE SON.—The Grand Duke 
George, the Czar of Russia’s second son, was recently 
obliged to return from India _ because of serious 
pulmonary trouble, and has since that time been 
undergoing a very remarkable course of treatment 
in the Caucasian Mountains. The walls of his 
apartment are bare and unpapered, the furniture of 
plain wood without upholstering or covering of any 
kind, while his bed has only the thinnest kind of a 
mattress. During the coldest weather only a very 
jJow fire is kept up, while the windows are continu- 
ously open. This treatment has caused his attend- 
ants dreadful suffering, but his medical advisers 
hope by this means to destroy the bacillus and pre- 
vent the formation of tubercle, and they predict 
that in two years their distinguished patient will be 
restored. 

Byen should this very unusual treatment of con- 
sumption prove a success it seems very unlikely 
that it will ever become popular. People in any 
stage of pulmonary trouble, who have neither the 
time, money, nor fortitude to have the disease frozen 
out of them, should interest themselves in the nat- 
ural cure, by which thousands of persons have been 
cured of Consumption right in their own homes. 
We refer to the Compound Oxygen Treatment of 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, which has been before 

the public twenty-three years, founded on com- 
mon sense, inviting the closest scutiny and in the 
possession of thousands of such letters as this; 

“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.:—Your Compound Oxygen is all you 
claim for it, and more too. Not only in my own 
ease but in W. B. Hinton’s case it has done wonders. 
We were both given up by our friends and physi- 
cians as hopeless consumptives; today, after two 
months’ use of your Compound Oxygen Treatment, 


we are almost as well as ever inour lives. Dr. Hicks, 
a friend of mine, tells me he has used your Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment with the best results. 
Through the blessing of God it has sayed my life 
and restored me to health. 
L. A. Peacock, M.D., Smithville, Ga.” 

Persons with pulmonary trouble should lose no 
time in writing to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Francisco, 
New York and Toronto, Ont. 


Science 
and 

have failed to 
produce any 4 
other prepa- 
ration .that, 1s) 
equal to Meade 
& Baker’s Car- § 
bolic Mouth 
Wash for pre- 
serving the del- “sy, 
icate enamel of the 
teeth, keeping y 
the gums in ay 
sound, healthy 
condition, and@ Breath? ¢ 
purifying the % 
Direatiin Wry. it. 
All Druggists sell it. 50 cents. 


A sample bottle and treatise 
on the care of the teeth will 
be mailed free on applica- 
tion to 
MEADE & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 
3100 Main Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


What Can Cuticura Do 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, and beau- 
tifying for the Skin, Scalp, and Hair of Infants and 
Children, the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES willdo. They 
speedily cure itching 
and burning eczcmas, 
and other painful and 
disfiguring skin and 
scalp diseases, cleanse 
the scalp of scaly hu- 
mors, and restore the 
hair. Absolutely pure, 
agreeable, and unfailing, 
they appeal to mothers ¢ 3 the best skin purifiers 
and beautifiers in the world. Parents, think of this, 
save your chi'ren years of mental as wellas phys- 
ical suffering by reason of personal disfigurement 
added to bodily torture. Cures made in childhood 
are speedy, permanent, and economical. Sold every- 
where. PorrprR DruG AND CHEM. CorP., Boston. 
na “ All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 


BABY 
ACHING SIDES AND BACK, 


PHip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains and 
Weaknesses relieved in one minute - 
py the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the first and only pain-killing plaster. 


Want 
Healthy 
Gums? 


Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Curicurna Soap. Absolutely puree 


CURED 


** About seven or eight months ago I 
was attacked by a cough, and at once 
began to take a medicine much adver- 
tised as an expectorant, and continued 
using it until I had taken about six bet- 
tles, Instead of giving me relief, it only 
made me worse. I tried several other 
remedies, but all in vain, and I don’t 
think I had three whole nights’ rest 
during my illness. I began to think that 


Consumption 


had laid hold of me, and my hopes of 
recovery were all gone. I was a mere 
skeleton, but a friend of mine, who had 
been some time away, called to sce 
me. He recommended me to try Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and kindly sending 
me a bottle, I took it, but with little 
hopes of recovery. I am thankful, how- 
ever, to say that it cured me, and Iam 
to-day enjoying the best of health.” — 
J. Wilmot Payne, Monrovia, Liberia. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Prompt toact, sure tocure 


Is effectual in all stom- 
ach and bowel troubles. 
It contains just the 
needed elements. 


by return mail, full de 

scriptive circulars 0} 
MOODY’S NEW and MOODY’S IMPROVED 
TAILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTING. 
Revised to date. "These, only, are the 
genuine TAILOR SYSTEMS invented and 
copyrighted by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Bo- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- 
ly learn to cutand make any, garment, 
“nany style, to any measure, for,ladies, 
men and children. Garments guaran- 
teed to fit perfectly without trying on. 
Address MOODY & OO. CINCINNATY, 0. 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


J. L. Prescott & Co.. Box B, No. Berwick, Me. 
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WHAT MEN AND WOMEN SAY. 


— Cleanliness is not so artistic as it is 
godly.—Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer. 

—— There is in every question a right side, 
if we can but find it. A cause, a party or a 
State which is mainly in the right, though 
partially wrong, merits, not our sympathy 
alone but our support, as against one which 
is mainly wrong but partially right.—Pro- 
Sessor Lorimer of Edinburgh. 

— Secular education is godless and we 
must have the Bible taught to our children in 
the public schools. Archbishop Corrigan of 
New York is not the man I most dread. It is 
the cardinal who lives at Baltimore and Arch- 
bishop Ireland. Archbishop Corrigan wants 
parochial schools. I say let him have them, 
but let the public schools be Protestant for- 
ever.—Bishop John P. Newman. 

— If I had my way I would burn every 
system of theology and every philosophic 
creed every ten years and send people to the 
Bible to make a new one. There isn’t any 
controversy about the facts of Christianity. 

iverybody accepts the Apostles’ Creed. That 
is a statement of fact without any philosophy 
init. All the disputes are about theology or 
philosophy that is three or four hundred years 
old. The man who would be successful as a 
preacher today must make the gospel seem 
like a nineteenth century message from God to 
the hearts of men.—Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D. 

—— Men tell us that our brethren are dé- 

parting from the faith. Accidentals, super- 
ficial things, questions of theoretical impor- 
tance, ay! and of practical importance, may be 
very variously answered. Many of the things 
that seem most permanent may be passing 
away, but in the heart and the spiritual life 
of our Free Churches, I am bold to aftirm, 
there is one consensus of a clinging grasp on 
the incarnate and dying Son of God, as King, 
Saviour, all in all—a grasp no less absolute, 
desperate, confident than ever in any ages 
that are past.—Rev. Dr. Alex. Maclaren. 
I hope the day will come when the de- 
cline of the second service will lead to the 
solution of that other problem: How to reach 
people outside of church circles. If I could 
close this church Sunday evening and godown 
into some small room where thirty or forty 
poor people had gathered because they wanted 
to hear the gospel and talk to them without 
any notes, I believe I should be doing a good 
/work. And if every minister in this city with 
a large church could do that same thing I 
believe we should solve the question of how 
to get the poor into the churches.—Rev. E. P. 
Terhune. 

— Iam a liberal because I am a Christian. 
I do not need to get out of the Orthodox Church 
in order to make me a liberal. We do more 
good by staying in the church and insisting 
upon our freedom there and that we have a 
right to freedomthere. The Episcopal Church 
is wise in permitting wide divergence of 
opinion within her cominunion and the Amer- 
ican Board is unwise in suffering itself to pro- 
duce the impression of intolerance and nar- 
rowness. But for myself, I say, better stay 
by the old board and broaden it than turn 
your back on it. You cannot-improve the 
plumbing unless you stay in the house.—Rev. 
Dr, A. J. Lyman. 

-— People used to go to church to get the 
news and because they had no other place to 
go. Now we have everything and the minis- 
ter is no longer the most intelligent man in 
the congregation. The decline of the second 
service is not due to any decline of spiritu- 
ality but to our increased sources of spiritual 
instruction, Furthermore, if I was a layman 
as busy as some of my congregation, if I 
worked as hard in the Sunday school as many 
of them do, I wouldn’t go to second service. 
I advise a great many of those people that it 
is their duty to stay at home with their fami- 
lies on Sunday evening. The chief end of 
man is not to go to church twice on Sundays. 
—Rev. Dr. T. B. McLeod. 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 1s shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 
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STORY OF TWO WOMEN. 


What The Trouble Was and 
How It Resulted. 


What Each Has To Say About This Most 
Interesting Matter, 


Never 
Our 


Something Before Equaled In 


Experience. 


The story of each is brief, but both are 
eloquent with true feeling and gratitude given 
in their own words. 

The first, Mrs. E. S. Bogart, of the Baptist 
Home, 68th Street, New York City, is as 
follows: 

“Wor eight years I have been constantly 
under the care of doctors, but found no relief, 
nor, from what the doctors told me, did I ex- 
pect to get any better. I was convinced that 
they did not understand my case, so I thought 
I would try Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, and the result has been truly 
wonderful. I now feel in better health than 
for the last 20 years. 


MRS. E. 8. BOGART. 


** During all this time I had been suffering 
with malaria, heart disease, kidney and liver 
complaints, nervous prostration and _ sleep- 
lessness. For the three months before taking 
this wonderful remedy I had been confined to 
my room, and most of the time to the bed. I 
feel, with the blessing of God, Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy has given 
me anew lease of life and health, and that I 
am cured of all my troubles. I have a great 
desire that others may be benefited as I have 
been, and take every opportunity to recom- 
mend it to the sick.” 

Mrs. Oliver Wilson, Northboro, Mass., tells 
the second of these two interesting stories: 


MRS. OLIVER WILSON. 


“IT was suffering from neryousness,”’ she 
says, ‘‘caused by female weakness and ner- 
vous prostration. I was so nervous and weak 
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I could not go up a common pair of stairs 
without stopping to rest, and was troubled to 
sleep at night. I took Dr. Greene’s Neryura 
blood and nerve remedy, and have obtained 
my old elastic step around the house, to the 
surprise of my friends. After creeping round 
fortwo years, hardly able to do anything, it 
has proved a boon to me truly. I know of 
many others whom it has cured and who 
speak most highly in praise of it.” 

How anybody who suffers from disease can 
read these two marvelous cures and not be 
influenced to use this truly great remedy im- 
mediately is beyond our understanding. 
Druggists keep it for $1, and it is a vegetable 
medicine and perfectly harmless. It must not 
be confounded with what are known as pa- 
tent medicines, for it is a physician’s pre- 
scription, the discovery of a great specialist in 
nervous and chronic diseases, Dr. Greene of 34 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass., who can be 
consulted by all free of charge, personally, or 
by letter. 

His wonderful remedy will eure you if you 
will use it. 


6B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CT. 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 197 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
canes Pump Chain and Fix- 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy 
drants, Street Washers, etc. 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 

Highest medal awarded them 
bythe Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna 
7 Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
i Exhibition, 1876, 


POULTRY MEN 
W IT HAS BEEN PROVED 


That green cut bone is the most 
economical and greatest egg 
producing food known. 


MANN’S BONE CUTTER, 


Warranted to cut A eit bones, 
meat, gristle, and all without 
clog or difficulty, or 
MONEY REFUNDED. * 
1. catalogue free if you name this paper. 
F.W.MANN, Milford, Mass. 


W. & 


ow 


OF 


any. 
and literary people. 
Illustrated “Catalogue. 
wanted. Address 


Agents 
. Typewriter & 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 7 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Bg Monthly payments, 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER (31 Broadway, ew York. 

HEADQUARTERS, ) 186 Monroe St., Chicago, 


REY. JOHN ALDEN, 


? Oneof New England's oldest and 
W best known Clergymen, given up to 
Wf die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
His marvellous cure of In- 
flammatory Rheumatism, by 
using the most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
persons afflicted with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
., Catarrh, Scrofula, Malaria, 


= + and kindred diseases, upon 


p ersonal appleation, mail, 
Neflfexpress or otherwise, will be 
I ree a written statement by him, ci his suffer- 
ingsandcure with directions in reference to obtainin. this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and al] blood diseases. Address, Rey. 
John Alden, athis residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R. I., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


FLOUR. 


= 


Circulars and 
Write Farwell & Rhj 


RUPTURE. 


CAN be held and CURED without the CRUEL truss 

' or knife, by a regular physician of 30 years’ ex- 
perience. For FULL information send 10 cents for 
sealed book (in plain envelope) on Rupture, Hydrocele, 
Varicocele. Also gives the Doctor’s name, location — 
and Office Houwss. He is highly indorsed. Send for his 
book as above. Address lock box 231%, Boston, Mass. 
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Some one remarked to Charles Lamb that 
he considered Shakespeare greatly overrated. 
“There is,’’ said he, ‘‘an immensity of trick 
in all he wrote and people are taken by it. 
Now, if I had a mind, I could write exactly 
like Shakespeare.’’ ‘“‘So you see,’ proceeded 
Lamb, quietly, ‘“‘it is only the mind that is 
wanting!”’ 

That was a good answer that one of Brook- 
line’s best known divines made the other 
night after prayer meeting. Coming out of 
‘church, one of his parishioners said to him: 
“ Doctor, don’t you know that it would be im- 
possible for any one to live up to your preach- 
ing in this world?” ‘ Ah,” said the genial 
reverend, ‘‘don’t you know I have to blow at 
the rate of ten knots an hour to keep you fel- 
lows going at the rate of five? ’’—Boston Herald. 


Mr. Moody, when in the Coliseum in Rome, 
had this conversation, through an interpreter, 
with asturdy native: 

“Tell him I am a teetotaler,” said Mr. 
Moody. The guide did so. The peasant smiled 
pblandly but doubtfully. 

‘Tell him it’s true,’ said Mr. Moody. The 
peasant pulled a half loaf of bread from be- 
neath his coat and talked rapidly in Italian, 
laughing heartily as he finished. 

“What does he say?’’ Mr. Moody asked the 
guide. 

The guide was a little embarrassed but said, 
“He says you may be a teetotaler in drink- 
ing, but you’re not a teetotaler in eating.”’ 

Mr. Francis O. Winslow at Norwood, Mass., 
says that when the Sunday school lessons were 
in Exodus he thought that he would drill some 
primary scholars upon the geography of Egypt, 
so that they would know where the Israelites 
were located. So he went over the matter 
again and again, pointing out and telling them 
of the land. of Goshen. He had them repeat 

‘the name until he felt sure that they were 
familiar with it. On the next Sunday, feeling 
certain that they would answer promptly and 

‘eorrectly, he asked them, ‘“‘ Where did the 
Israelites live?’’ Instantly all shouted out, 
“ In the Atlantic Ocean !”’—Pilgrim Teacher. 


An English clergyman recently officiated for 
a brother clergyman. Being anxious to know 
what.impression he had made, he asked the 
clerk, ‘‘ Was my discourse pitched in too high 
akey? Ihope I did not shoot over the heads 
of the people.” “No, you didn’t do that, sir.” 
“Was it a suitablé theme?”’ asked the clergy- 
man. ‘ Yes,it wasaboutright.” ‘“‘ Wasit too 
long?” ‘No, but it was long enough.” “TI 
am glad of that, for to tell you the truth the 
other day as I was getting this sermon ready 
my dog destroyed four or five pages and that 
has made it much shorter.” ‘‘O, sir,’’ said the 
clerk, ‘‘ could you let our vicar have a pup 0’ 
that ’ere dog?” 


In line with a recent anecdote about Phil- 
lips Brooks, printed in this column, is this 
one which comes from a Western Massachu- 

setts pastor: ‘‘Rev. Thomas Williams, the 


Hotel “South Shore’ 


For the accommodation of Christian People at the 
WORLD’S FAIR. 

Located on the shore of Lake Michigan, within seven 
ploeks of the Exposition. Convenient to all lines of 
transit Appointments Complete. Rates Reasonable. Re- 
duced Rates to members of the Columbian Visitors’ Asso- 
ciation, Send for full information to 
COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Bort Building, Chicago. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


rp iepreed resort for health, change, rest or 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, 
places, poner lor and 

of rooms with baths. 


recreation 
open tire- 
romenade on the roof. Suites 
‘inter Sports. Massage, Electri- 
city, all baths and all remedial agents. New Turkish 
and Russian baths, Send for illustrated circular. 
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eccentric divine and friend of Dr. Emmons of 
Franklin, was at one time pastor of one of 
the churches of Attleboro, Mass. Rev. Mr. 
Bulkley preached in exchange one Sunday in 
Attleboro and at noon called on his friend 
Mr. Williams, who, however, had given orders 
to his daughter not to disturb his rest, ‘not 
even if St. Paul should come to the door.’ 
Mr. Williams received Mr. Bulkley very cor- 
dially, notwithstanding he had forced him- 
self in, in spite of the daughter’s protest. 
Said Mr. Bulkley, ‘ Brother Williams, I think 
you a little inconsistent,’ and repeated the 
injunctions he had given his daughter. 
‘Brother Bulkley,’ said Father Williams, ‘T 
expect to spend a long eternity with St. Paul, 
but you, Brother Bulkley, I never expect to 
see again.’ ”’ 
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_ If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


To the people who intend to buy 


Watches as Christmas 
Greeting ; 


Ask your jeweller to show you a Fahys 
Gold Filled watch case, and see if it is not 


as handsome as a solid gol 


tell you that it is just as durable, yes, 


and stronger, too. He will 


much less than the solid gold case and the 
one who receives the gift. 


will thank you for your 
wisdom in choosing, espec- 
ially if you put the differ- 


ence in cost into another present. | i I 


presents, 


He will 


d one. 


sell it to you for 


iS 


TAUTION.— Beware of dealers sub- 
@tituting shoes without W.L. Douglas 
name andthe price stamped on bottom. 
Such substitutions are fraudulent and 
subject to prosecution by law for ob- 

2 taining money un- P 
der false pretences. 


A 


Hei eee smooth inside, flexible, more 
and durable than an 
Equals custom-made 8: 


he 


Mm soles, securely sewed at 
which gives double the wear of cheap welt 
3 same price, 


toa 


worn through are worthless. 
The two solesofthe W. Le 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHO 


enuine sewed shoe that will not rip ; fine Ca! 


= FOR 
GENTLEMEN, 


comfortable, stylish 
‘other shoe ever sold at the price. 
J Shoe ade oa pes complete 

n. ° made wi o i 
pa Say nthe outside edge (as shown in cut), 
shoes sold at the 
for such easily rip, having only one sole sewed 
narrow strip of leather on the edge, and when once 


DOUGLAS $3.00 Shoe 


when worn through can be repaired as many times a3 
necessary, as they willneverrip or loosen from the upper. 


Will give exclusive sale to 


no agents, rite for catalogue. 
tating kind, size and width wanted. 


dealers and general a 
Lees for sale in your place send direct to Factory, 


Postage freee 


Purchasers of footwear desiring to econo- 
should consider the superior qualities 
of these shoes, and not be influenced 
to buy cheap welt shoes sold at $3.00, 
having only appearance to commend 
OUGLAS Men's 


mize, 


$7 odo Best Dos 
are of the same high 
standard of merit. 


merchants where I have 


W. Le Douglas, Brockton, Mass. 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. 


, New Jersey, 


Turkish, Roman, pine, salt, iron, sulphur, 


electro-thermal and all hydropathic baths; electricity in all its forms; massage. 


Open fireplaces, sun parlor, electric bells, 
ney milk and cream. Open from October 


electric lights in all public rooms, Alder- 
1 to June 1, with or without treatment. 


, Address H. J. CATE, M. D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 
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52° NUMBERS. 
Published Every Wednesday at the Bible House, New York City, at $1.50 a Year. 


1,000 PAGES. 
Louis Klopsch, Publisher. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FROM REV. DR. TALMAGI 


“THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is the brightest and best religious paper in the world. It is edited in Dr Tal- 
mage’s happiest vein, beautifully illustrated,* with a Profusion of timely Pictures, well executed, admirably 
Printed « on excellent Paper, and issued 52 times a year at $1.50 per annum. x 


Amid a host of other ‘delightful Attractions, every Issue contains 
a charming piece of Music,especially selected by Mr: Ira D. Sankey. 
In fact THE CHRISTIAN } HERALD‘ ‘sparkles with Bright and 
‘Bedfutiful things fromfstem to stern, from Centre to Cir-- ely 
cumference, and from New, Year's Day to New Year's Eve, 


and best of all there i is not a dull line i in it. 


It is useless *to¥attempt-a’ a list of forthcoming notable 
= “ticles. THE Curistian Heratp is the only paper in the = 
world edited by;Dr\Talmage, who makes every article = 
notable, and every number Peerless. 

Then there_is a great host of beautiful, timely Pictures, BS Giniis 
drawn each, week. specially for THe Curistian HERALD, and 


fully protected under the Copyright Law. ; Pps bp 


To this feast of good things we cordially invite’ you. Opening your doors to THE CuristiAn HERALD iS like 
opening the shutters to let the glorious sunshine in: In fact a Christi an’ Home in a Christian Land should never 
be without THE CurisTiAN HERALD, anda genuine Oxford Teacher's Bible. 


DR. TALMAGE WILL SEND AS A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FREE 


a Beautiful ‘GENUINE OXFORD. SEACHER’S BIBLE to every yearly Subscriber at PRE 


aw 
Ns 


EDITOR, 


Then here is your Golden Opportunity to’ secure BOTH, either to the same or ig Separate addresses, under 
the most Generous and most Mag nificent Pr 


emium Ofer ever put before the American Public. 
Last year we refunded their money to those 


THE GENUINE 
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the ear, the heart, 
%,October, and a 


OXFORD TEACHER'S BIBLE. | 


WHICH GOES WITH ‘ 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD | 


OK ONE NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION |)\t 


AT S2.00, 


Contains 1450 Pages, Is Leather | fn 
Rtound Corners, and Overlapping in 
Sdges. This Beautiful Bible is |! 
®rinted from Clear Pear] Type, and i 
Dieasures when Open, Flaps included |/\") 


7x11 INCHES. ; 


Btound, Divinity Circuit, Gilt Edge, 


WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES. 


Fach Bible is printed by the Oxford Uni- Wit 


rsity Press and published at 
¢ Amen Corner, Ya London: 


the mind, 


THE OXFORD TEACHER'S BIBLE 


COMPRISES 
The Holy Scriptures with Ref- 
erences. And All the Helps. 
Summaries ef the several 
Books, 
Tables Illustrative of Scripture History. 
Concordance, 4o.coo References. 
index to Persons, Subjects: and 
Places. 16.000 References, 
Genuineness and Integrity of the 
Old and New Testaments 
Summary of the Apocryphal Books. 
Dictiomary of all Scriptural Proper 
Names. their Pronunciation and Meaning. 


Words Obsolete or Ambiguous in 
the English Bible. 


toeevaeeeise OLED SCRIPTURAL 


Animals of the Bible. 
Marmony of the Gospels, Etc 


7. k-e7t A. 


‘who came foo /ate to secure this marvelous Pre- 


mium, and we shall so do again this year. 


Hence, act at once. Do not run the risk o@ 
being disappointed. Remember you get 


Two Splendid Holiday Gifts for $2. 


1. THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the brightest. 


Religious Newspaper in the world, for a whole year, and 


2. A Beautiful Genuine Oxford Teacher’s Bible 
with Concordance, Colored Maps, and ALL the Helps. 


THE Cristian HERALD is sent postpaid, each 
week—52 times—and the Bible is sent by 
express, all charges prepaid. They may each 
go to separate addresses if so desired. 


THE CuristlAN HERALD once introduced into™a Home will soon become an abiding and ever welcome guest, 
Its Pictures, its Music, its Poetry and Stories delight the eye, 
and make each issue as bracing 
s beautiful as June, 


216 to 222 Bible House, New York City, 


~ 


he: DAYSPRING -ftom-on-bigh.- 

bath - visited us. SS 
Mo-quide-our- feet into-the 
way-of- PEACE == 


\y 


5 Seconds winds it. 
10 Dollars buys it. 


Millionaires wear it. 


The 
Quick=-winding 
Waterbury. 


It is modern. 
It is handsome. 


It is accurate. 


By Jewelers only 


The Risk 


of carrying fine goods is part of the cost. 
Every time you bump a high-priced watch 
it costs you four dollars. Don’t you realize 
that you would be better off with an every- 
day watch for the wear and tear ?—as 
an accurate, jeweled timepiece, and equal 
in looks with:the other, can be bought for 
$15 down to $4: the new, quick=winding 
Waterbury, winds in five seconds. Don’t 
forget the name. 


~ All jewelers keep it; in all styles: 


Gold, filled, (10 or 14-karat,) 
Both ladies’ 


and gentlemen’s watches.— 


coin-silver, etc. 


Also, size for boys. 33 


a AU ORRIEe 


RIDGE’S FOOD for Infants and Invalids has stood the ,test 
of a quarter of a century with constantly increasing use. 
Infants are being successfully reared upon it after all other 
foods have failed. Dyspeptics find no difficulty in retaining it 
upon the stomach when all other food is rejected. General 
sufferers from impoverished blood find this food invaluable. 
Every invalid and convalescent who has used it gives Ridge’s 
Food unstinted praise. Strong people, as well as weak, find 
it a convenient and economical diet because of its high nu- 
tritive powers. Frail persons by its use develop bone and 
muscle with surprising rapidity. Old people recover the 
strength and vigor due to a richer and better nutrition. 
Others keep Ridge’s Food constantly on hand as a substitute 
for the regular diet in all cases of temporary ailment. Do 
not fail to recommend it, since to use it once is to use it 
always. A pamphlet entitled ‘‘HeautruruL Hinvts,”’ of great 
value, will be sent to any address on application. 


WOOLRICH & CO., 
PALMER, MASS. 


CHOCOLAT MENIER is the beverage of beverages for 
Ss ca =| CVery one who wishes to keep the 
IE brain fresh and vigorous. Pure 
chocolate unites in a perfect form 
all the qualities for a healthy and 
strengthening liquid food, and con- 
trary to the popular supposition, 
(founded on the use of impure 
matter sold as chocolate,) it is the 
Remedy par excellence for Dys- 
pepsia. A cup of the CHOCO- 
LAT MENIER immediately after 
eating will produce digestion in 
three hours. It is recommended 
to every brain worker in place of 
using that which only stimulates 
without strengthening. 


COcOA and CHOCOLATE 
=|can no more be compared than 


Skimmed [ilk 
to Pure Cream. 


CHOCOLAT MENIER Offers what the most particular 
epicures seek and all medical men desire: a wholesome, 
agreeable food of a decided renovating power. 

A sample of this incomparable chocolate—CHOCOLAT 
MENIER— will be sent to any 
address (mention this paper . 
Grocers also are invited to send 
lists of their customers to be sup- 
plied with samples. Address 


Menigr, Union Square, New York City. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 


Annual Sales Eaceed 39 MILLION LBS. 
SAMPLES SENTFREE. MENIER, NeY. 
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The Handbook. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK 
for 1893 is the sixth an- 
nual issue of this little 


Manual and is now ready. 


THE HANDBOOK was 
used more generally in 
1892 than ever before, and 


is increasingly popular. 


Its prayer meeting topics 


for the midweek gather- 
ing of the church unite 
thousands all over the country in a common 
The in- 
spiration which comes of this unity of pur- 


theme for prayer and meditation. 


pose is more widely felt as the topics are 
each year more generally adopted. 


THE HANDBOOK furnishes a schedule of 
daily readings especially adapted for the 
devotional use of the family or individual; 
this year these readings center about the 
prayer meeting topics. The prayer meeting 
topics of the Y. P.S.C. E. are also included. 


THE HANDBOOK gives just the figures 
and facts which every Christian and every 
Congregationalist needs to have at hand 
for ready reference. 


THE HANDBOOK econtains— 


Daily Bible Readings. 

Church Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Week of Prayer Topics, arranged by Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

Sunday School Lessons. 

Y. P.S. 0. EF. Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

S.S. and Y. P. S. C. EL. Statistics. 

Our Seven Benevolent Societies. 

Congregational Clubs. : 

Congregational Colleges and Seminaries. 

Calendar for 1893. 

Oréeed and Confession of 1883. 

Dates in Modern Congregationalism, ete. 

Congregational Principles. 


THE HANDBOOK has an artistically 'de- 
signed front cover (facsimile above). The 


back cover is blank except an attractive bor- 
der. This blank space can be used for print- 
ing name of church and order of services. 
This can be done by your local printer, or 
by Thomas Todd, Congregational House, 
Boston, who will furnish the Handbooks at 
regular prices as below with an additional 
charge for printing of $1.00 for 100 copies 
and for each additional hundred 25 cents. 


THE HANDBOOK FOR 1893 has 6O pages. 
The priceis 4 cents per copy, or (less than 


cost), 
Ie 100 Copies, $1.00. 
Tf to be sent by mail or express prepaid, 100 copies, $1.25; 


15 copies, $1.00; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents; 10 
copies, 25 cents. 


W. LL. GREENE & C@O., 
Proprietors of the Congregationalist, 


@)) 


Gphowing Gingle Specimen, 


$10,000.00 


In Cash Bonus Prizes. 


First Prize,  - - & - = $3,000.00 
Second Prize, - - - - oD 7S0.00 
Third Prize, - - - : “ 1,250.00 
Fourth Prize, - - : 2 =") ,600.00 
Fifth Prize, - - - - - 800.00 
Sixth Prize, - i - - S - 750.00 
Seventh Prize, - - - - - 500.00 
Eighth Prize, - - - - - 250.00 
Ninth Prize, - - : : - 200.00 
Tenth Prize, - - ° - - 150.00 
Eleventh Prize, - - - 2 100.00 
Twelfth Prize, - - ~ ; 85.00 
Thirteenth Prize, : - - - 75.00 
Fourteenth Prize, 4 é 2 E : 50.00 
Fifteenth Prize, . - - - 25.00 
Sixteenth Prize, - - - : - 15.00 


$10,000.00 


One of these amounts, as a Jonuus, will be paid 7z addition to a cash comimtsston on every 


bona fide yearly subscriber to Godey’s Magazine to the individual who complies with con- 
ditions and secures and remits $3.00 each for the necessary number of yearly subscribers ap- 
plying to each prize. Remember you get a cash commission on every subscription for which 
$3.00 is sent, in any event, and if active, it is possible for yow to secure any one of these 
prizes, but only one. 

# A committee to consist of three representative men, ex-Postmaster General Thomas L. 
James, President of Lincoln National Bank, N. Y., chairman, Mr. Frederick. W. Seward, 
‘Ass’t Secretary of State Lincoln Cabinet, Hon. E. Prentiss Bailey, Editor of Utica Observer 
and Chairman of N.Y. State Board of Civil Service Commissioners will judge in the distribu- 
tio. of prizes. For further necessary particulars send stamp this hour for our ‘‘ PRIZE 


No. 1 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


PLOPOSITION,” 


GODEY PUBLISHING CO., 


A complete novel, every 


Water color portraits 


21 Park Row, New York City. 


The seventy odd Books 


number, expensively illus with autographs ofliving reviewed by John Hab- 
trated—everybody’s fea: Society leaders an irres berton a unique guide to 


ture. 


sistable charm. 


those who read. 


The Life and 
Times of 
Cotton Mather. 


By Rev. A. P,. MARVIN. $3.50. 


“A book of great interest and, as we think, 
of permanent value.”—Advance. 


“Full, careful and candid.”—S. S. Times. 


“A conscientious, elaborate and graphic 
study of the times, the life and the work of 
its famous subject. In an unusual degree 
the writer has succeeded in treating Dr. 
Mather from the point of view of thelatter’s 
own age, instead of from that of our own.’’— 
The Congregationalist. 

‘The author has chosen a subject of wide 
interest, and studied it with enthusiasm and 
eare.”—Christian Union. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Evolution in 
Religion. By Rey. WILLIAM W. MCLANE, 
D.D. Pp. 226. Price $1.00. 
“With admirable restraint and with such 
fairness of statement and admission pro and 
con as is generally felt to be necessary in 
purely scientific discussion, Dr. McLane has 
set forth his theory, which is in the main 
that religion roots itself back in an original 
elemental component of man’s life.’’-—/nde- 
pendent. 


«A mastery of the facts themselves as well 
as skill in using them, and his volume must 
command the respect of non-Christian scien- 
tific men as well as those who accept the 
gospel. It merits a wide reading.”—The 
Congregationalist. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society,4 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
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$1,000 in Gold. 


a ee 


We Offer 


agents and to all our subscribers who will do 


to all who are willing to 
serve as our church club 


@ little work in behalf of the paper, in the 


direction of organizing clubs of new sub- 


scribers, 


Ist. $1,000 in Six Special Premiums, 
2d. A Commission for each new name. 


Ist—Premiums.—$1,000. 


a. For the largest number of new subscribers 
obtained before 15 March, *93, $500.00 
b. For the second largest number of new sub- 
scribers obtained before 15 March, $200.00 
c. For the third largest number of new sub- 
scribers obtained before 15 March; $100.00 


{To encourage effort in communities where are 
the smaller Congregational churches we offer three 
special premiums for the largest number of new 
subscribers obtained before 15 March, 1893, in pro- 
portion to church membership, as given in the 
Year-Book of 1892.] 


d. One premium for churches of 100 to 200 


MUOMDGIR |. oy eieip ence pads esheets ed $100.00 
e. One premium for churches of 50 to 100 mem- 
MOH ale fatalele site jstoeccya cies sickle eee ees $875.00 
f. One premium for churches of 25 to 50 mem- 
1 OPO SE GR ERT a MAE RODE, ACESS $25.00 


(Note elub rates 
below.) 


2d—Commiissions. 


1. Subscriptions may be taken at our lowest club 
rate of $2.00, provided not less than three new 
names are sent us or two new names and the 
renewal of the sender. There is no commis- 
sion on a club of three names. 

2. If four or more new names are secured a commis- 
sion of 50 cents will beallowed on each. In this 
ease send us $1.50 for each new subscription, 
retaining commission. As above stated this 
offer is good only until 15 March, 1893. 


Conditions. 


1. Each new name sent us must represent a bona fide 
new subscriber, not a transfer from an address 
already on our list and not a gift. 

Competitors for the first three premiums need 
not confine their work to a single locality but a 
club of not less than three new subscribers 
must be sent from each post office in the list, 
which list must represent the efforts of a single 
individual or organization (as a church, ladies’ 
society, Sunday school, local Y. P. 8. C. E., ete.). 

3. Premiums d.e. f.apply to lists of new subscribers 

from a single church community (usually one 
post office), 

4. Commissions are solely for the benefit of the per- 

son organizing the club. Full club rate must 
invariably be collected from the subscriber. 


is 


Renewals. 


We appoint no agents to solicit renewals and pay ao 
commission therefor, but old subscribers can. avail 
themselves of the reduced rates as provided in our 
club terms. : 


New Subscriptions 


Received after 1 Nov., 1892, will date from 1 Jan., 
1893, the paper being sent for the rest of 1892 free of 
charge. 


Sample Copies and Circulars 


Will be sent when requested, either to individual 
addresses or in bulk, to be distributed as the person 
ordering them may think wise. 


NOTE. These offers are made only to our subscribers 
and to church club agents, not to periodical agencies 
and newspaper dealers. 


TERMS: 
SUBSORIPTION PRICE $3.00, STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 
CLUB RATES. 

TWO, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, $5.00; 
THREE, including at least TWO NEW subscribers, $6.00; 
FIVE, including at least THREE NEW subscribers, 
#10.00; FIVE, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, 
$12.50; TEN, including at least TWO NEW subscribers, 
$20.00. 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST, W. L. GREENE & CO., 
Proprietors; 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS 


The Model Sunday-School. 


By Rey. Gro. M. Boynton, D.D. Price 75 cts. 
A hand-book of principles and practices. 


Evolution in Religion. 
By W. W. MCLANE, D.D. Price $1.00. 


Fearlessly scientific; thoroughly inductive; very help- 
ful; mdorsed by the best authorities. 


Life and Times of Cotton Mather. 


By Rev. A. P. MARVIN. Price $3.50. 
Authoritative and comprehensive. 


Our Life Among the Iroquois Indians. 


By Mrs. HARRIETT S. CASWELL. Price $1.50. 
Vivid pictures of Indian character and life. 


Some Christian Endeavor Saints. 


By Rev. F. E. CLARK, D.D. Price $1.00. 


A collection of clever sketches of some of the every- 
day fireside *‘ saints.” 


Richard Bruce. 


By Rey. CHARLES M. SHELDON. Price $1.50. 
A story dealing with the young man in business. 


Billow Prairie. 
By Joy ALLISON. Price $1.50. 


Pictures graphically, accurately. and m an iuter- 
esting way, certain phases of pioneer life. 


The Pony Expressman. 
By J. H. COWAN. Price $1.50. 
Bright story of a boy with ambition and purpose. 


Miss Malcolm’s Ten. 
By MARGARET E. WINSLOW. Price $1.50. 
For King’s Daughters—interesting and helpful. 


Neighbors in Barton Square. 
By ALICE Eppy CurrTiss. Price $1.50. “ 


Barton Square is an interesting neighborhood; its 
story will be enjoyed by alt. 


In the Vulture’s Nest. 


By MILDRED FAIRFAX. Price $1.50. 
A story of the times of Catherine de Médici. 


Brian’s Home. 
By FANNY E. NEWBERRY. Price $1.50. 
An inspiring story of what a mother’s love and tact 


ean accomplish. 


Nakoma. 


By Rev. GEORGE HUNTINGION. 
A graphie story of frontier life. 


Price $1.50. 


Marjoribanks. 


By ELVIRTON WRIGHT. Price $1.25. 
A helpful, breezy story for girls. 


Dr. Lineoln’s Children. 


By KATE W. HAMILTON. Price $1.00. 
The story of life on a farm among young people. 


Little Pharisees. 


By M. H. Eckrrson. 6 vols. Price $1.50. 
An attractive serie$ for youngest readers. 


PUBLISHED BY 
Cong’! S. S. and Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


A 
Binder 


For THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
Ready January 1st. 
Furnished in two sizes. 
Size A holding 13 numbers. 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 
Price, carriage prepaid, either svze, 75 cents. 
Order the Binder when renewing your sub- 


scription. 


To any old subscriber who sends his own 
renewal and one new subscription with $6.00 we 
will send two of the Binders, carriage prepaid. 


Cong’! Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


Lb 


TEN PASTELS IN SONG—By A. A. Sew- 
all. A collection of veritable gems ‘f song, pub- 
lished in exquisite style; price, $1.25 DAMM'S 
PIANO SCHOOL—By Gustave Damm. A su- 
perb edition of this popularinstructor for the piano, 
reprinted from the latest foreign editiou; price, $2. 
PHYLLIS—By George-F. Root. A new and 
charming Cantata by this well-known writer, 
much superior to its famous predecessor, 
**The Haymakers,’? and of abont the same 
grade of difficulty; price, 75cts.5 GARNERBD 
GEMS—By H. R. Palmer—The latest and best 
Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
of the most popular writers in the land; price, 35 cts. 
COLUMB US—By G. F. Root, A fine Cantata 
dealing with the principal events of the life of 
the great discoverer of Americi, price, 75. cts. 
SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOES—By H. E. Cogs- 
well For Public Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Contains Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
and songs for all occasions; price, 25 cts. LIT- 
TLE SACRED SONGS—By J. R. Murray. A 
new book for the ‘little ones”? of the Sunday- 
School; price. 35cts. ROOT’S HARMONY 
AND COMPOSITION—By G. F. Root. Aclear 
and concise method which carries the student from 
tne beginning of the study of chords, progressions, 
ctc., to the writing of four- part harmony in choral 
form; price, socts. SHIP OF LIF E—By T. M. 
Pattison. A sacred Cantata for adults, by a weil- 
known English composer. Of moderate difficulty 
and very effective; price, 50 cts. 
SEND 10 cents for a sample copy of the * Musi- 
cal Visitor’ for choirs, : 
Complete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books furnished free, on application, A 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHICAGO, | NEW YORK, 
200 Wabszsi / venue. 7% (uat 16th Street. 


A NICE HOLIDAY PRESENT 


For Your Sunday School is the 


Our New Sunday 
Jeweled Crown y School Music Book. 


Nothing you could select would give your School so 
much real enjoyment as a supply of this book. 

It would be a pleasant surprise to begin with and in 
singing from it their interest and enthusiasm will be 
multiplied with each new song learned. ‘Thus it will 
be a continual source of pleasure for yeais to come. 

Specimen Copy, paper cover, 25 Cents. 

Price in board covers, 35 cents each; $3.60 per dozeu; 

#30.00 per hundred. Specimen pages free. Address, 


ASA HULE. 150 Nassau St. N. ¥. 


Christmas Music. 


SANTA AND THE FAIRIES. By Dr. W. 
HOWARD DOANE. New Cantata, Bright Melodies, Hu- 
morous Dialogues. Easily rendered. 30 cents by mail. 


KING OF NATIONS. By the Rev. ROBERT 
Lowry. A Splendid Christmas Service for Columbian 
Year. I6pages. 5 cents by mail. 


CHRISTMAS CROWNS. Kindergarten plan. 
By Mrs. W. F, CRAFTS and H. P. MAIN. A newservice, 
motion songs and Christmas wreaths. 6 cents by mail. 


THE CHRISTMAS KING. By Mrs. W. F. 
CRAFTS. Introdueing flags of principal nations, ete. 6 
cents by mail. (12 Flags, $1.18; 24 Flags, $2.36, postpaid.) 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL NO. 23 contains a 
variety of beautiful Carols. 4 cents by mail. 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 
aetna No. 3. Choice, fresh, simple. 4 cents by 
mail. 


A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, ete. 


THE BIGCLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., N. ¥. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS &DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work *: Jn His Name’ in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. WkLEN CAMPBELL. lutroduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, DD. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flash light Photographs of veal life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selling book ever published. Awents Wanted,— 
both Menand Women. 07 We Give Credit Batra Terme 
and Pay Freights. Outfit free. Write for circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 

Also 5.000 Lady Agents Wanted on Special 


WORTHINGTON’S MAGAZINE 


a New. Choice. splendidly Illustrated Monthly for the Soon 
Brimfull of good things for all,— a #4 magazine for &2.50. 
The Brightest. Purest. Best and Cheapest out. Mary A. 
Lwermore. Helen Cumpbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, and 
scores of others write for it. The hest chance ever offered to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address ag above. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855, 
3 EAST 147H STREBT, N. Y. 


HE FIsSK TEACHERS’ AGENOIES, 
7Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.: 
Chicago, Ul.;’and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-pazed 


Agency Manual free. EVERETY O, FISK Co. 


THE MISSES ELY’S 
Seornene or Cotuin bie Heights, Brogklyn.) 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts.. New York. 


eT 
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Present that lasts 
ail the year. 
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Scribner’s ; 
Magazine 
For 18093. 
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#) Upon receipt of $3.00 
#) the publishers will 
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) also a card certify- 
#) ing that such name 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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743 Broadway, New York. % 
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[TO BRIGHTEN THE HOME} 


HOUSEWIFE 


FREE BULBS FOR 1893. 


lan 
ay 


iy I Ne Y), iy 
W 4 y 


yj." 
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CHOICE BULBS Et! FREE 
CROCUS, Assorted | 

NARCISSUS POETICUS 
TULIP, Due Van Thol 


CROCUS.—The varieties we send areamong the kinds |p 
best adapted for window culture to produce the most b 
pleasing results. H 

NARCISSUS POETICUS.—The finest of all their class |p 
for winter blooming. Flowers large snow white with 
bright orange-red cups, fragrant and early flowering. | 

TULIP, Duc Yan Thol.—The best varieties for window |f 
culture, and especially for early flowering. Color, ; 
| scarlet, the most beautiful of the many colors. 


THE HOUSEWIFE : 
-| is a monthly journal Exclusively for Ladies, 


| 24 to 32 Pages, bound in an Artistic Cover. 
| HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Fietion, Fashion, Flowers, Fancy Work, Home Decora- 
| tions, Art Needle Work, Cooking, Housekeeping, Cave of 
Children, Chatbox, ete. In short, everything pertain- 
ing to Woman’s Work and Woman’s Pleasure. 
ANY LADY interested in such a paper and desiring 
to brighten her home with lovely winter blooming 
flowers without expense, can have THE HOUSEWIKE 


sent to her address on trial i 
FOR 
oncy 10 cts. 


THREE MONTHS 


and receive the 3 Bulbs above described FREE AND | 
PUSTPALD as a premium by mentioning this paper | 
and sending 10c. (stamps or silver) to pay cost of, 
postage and mailing. Address ; 


The Housewife, 8! Warren St., New York, } 


B. & J.B. YOUNG & COS 
CHRISTMAS LIST. 


Farthings. 
A new story by Mrs. MoLesworru. 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Little Doctor ; 


Or, the Magic of Nature. 
DaRLEY DALE. 
$1.25. 


Round3the Round World 
On a Church Mission. The story of a 
“ Preaching Mission’? in the Dioceses of 
Ghristchurch and Aukland, New Zealand. 
By Rev. G. E. Mason. With numerous il- 
lustratious. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Lady Augusta Stanley. 


Reminiscences. By the author of ‘‘ Chroni- 
cles of the Schénborg-Cotta Family.” 18mo, 
cloth, 25 cents. 


How to Make Common Things. 


A Book for Boys. With numerous illustra- 
tions. By Jonn A. Bower. 16mo, cloth, 


$1.25. 
Sunday. The Voi. for 1893. 


Contains over 200 original illustrations by 
Gordon Browne, Helen Miles, T. Pym and 
others, A ‘‘ Feast of Good Things” for the 
Young. 4to, illuminated paper boards, $1.25 ; 
cloth, beveled boards, illuminated side, gilt 
edges, $2.00. 


A Sumptuous Edition of 


Jackanapes, Daddy Darwin’s Dove- 


COT AND LOB LIE-BY-THE-FIRE. Beau- 
tifully printed in brown ink. Caldecott’s 
frontispiece in color. ‘The three stories in 
one volume. Small 4to, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


The Man with the Pan Pipes. 


A Story by Mrs. MoteswortH. With col- 
ored illustrations. Small 4to, cloth, illumi- 
nated sides, $1.00. 


Born to Command. 
A Tale of the Sea and of Sailors. 
DON STABLES. $2.00. 


Gil the Gunner ; 
Or, the Youngest Officer in the East. 
MANVILLE FENN. $2.00. 

Another Man’s Burden. 


A Tale of Love and Duty. 
Crarp, author of “ Carved Cartoon.” 


Conroy Cousins. 
By Rev. E. N. Hoarr. 41.50. 
Sailing and Stealing. 


A Tale of the North Pacific. By FRANKFORT 
Moorn. $1.50. 


With 


A new story by 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 


By Gor- 
By G. 


By AUSTIN 
$1.50. 


Cooper Union, New York. 


A Practical Book for Women. 
HOW SIX GIRLS MADE MONEY, 


and Occupations for Women, including “How to Dress 
Well ona Small Allowance,” ‘“‘ How to Choose an Occu- 
pation,” ete., by Mrs. MARION E. RoE: should be read 
by every woman who would know how to make money 
for herself or others. It is just full of good ideas that 
are practical and useful. A handsome book, beautifully 
illustrated, by mail only 25 cents. Address, Fowler 
& Wells Co., 25K. 2ist St.. New York. 


Ministers and Sunday School Workers. 
GOSPEL FROM TWO TESTAMENTS. 


A volume of 52 Expository Sermons on International 
S. S. Lessons for 1893. By numerous CITE MINER, Edited 
by President E. B. Andrews of Brown University, 450 

ages Finely printed and bound. An appropriate 

oliday gift. Sent prepaid on receipt of $1.25. Liberal 
discount to the trade and to clubs of 15 or over” Order of 


BE. A. JOHNSON & CO., Providence, R. I. 


Your Wife Would Like 
“THE WELL DRESSED WOMAN.”’ 


Mrs. H. G. Ecos’s new work, the best and most practi- 
eal ever published. Tells how to dress well with due 
regard to good taste as well as health and strength; ad- 
yocating reforms that are practical and sensible. To be 
well dressed is more a matter of knowing how than 
of cost. Very handsomely jllustrated and suitable as a 
present. Only $1.00 by mail. Address, Fowler & 
Wells Co., 25 B. 2ist St., New York. 
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Pilgrim .°. 
.. Records. 


For Sunday School. 


Class Record Book. 
Class Record Card. 
Membership Roil. 
Sunday School Record. 
Library Record. 
Library Card. 
Pilgrim Wallet. 


(For class collections.) 


Home Dept. Sheet, 
ete.,; | etc. 


For Church. 


Church Register and 
Record. 


Letters of Dismission. 
(Blanks.) 


Envelopes for 
Weekly Offering. 


(4 sizes.) 


The above records for Sunday 
School and Church officials 
stood the test of practical use and 
are pronounced the simplest and 
best. Send for Price List and Order 


Blanks. 


have 


PUBLISHED BY 
Cong’] S. S. and Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Monday 
Club 
Sermons. 


17th Series. 
Price $1.25. 


The International Lessons for 1893 treated in a 
peculiarly original and comprehensive manner. 
“The International Lessons in perspective.” 
“This coterie of writers, by their simple yet 
cogent treatment of truth, aptly elevate the 
standard of preparation alike for general and 
for special Bible study.”— Christian Union. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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In Dainty Bindings. 


The Every Day of Life. by Rev. J. R. Miz- 
LER, D.D., author of ‘Silent Times,” “Making 
the Most of Life,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, parti-cloth, 
$1.00; white and gold, full gilt, $1.25: levant mo- 
rocco, flexible gilt edge, $2.50. 


Daily Food. New illustrated edition with 12 
photo-engravings. 18mo, parti-cloth, gilt edge, 75 
cents; cloth, full gilt, 75 cents; French silk, gilt 
edge, $1.25. 


Polly Button’s New Year. By Mrs. ©. F. 


WILDER. 12mo, unique parti-cloth binding, 75 
cents. A series of object lessons in spiritual 
teaching. 


Making the Most of Life. By Rev. J. R. 
MILLER, D.D. 16mo, gilt top, parti-cloth, $1.00; 
white and gold, $1.00; levant morocco, gilt edge, 
$2.50. ‘* Thoughtful words of encouragement to 
men and women who are bearing the heat and 
burden of the day.” 


Silent Times. A book to help in reading the 
Bible into Life. By Rev. J. R. MI~uER, D.D. 
16mo, parti-cloth, gilt top, $1.00; white and gold, 
gilt edge, $1.25; levant, gilt edge, $2.50. 


Ad Lucem., Selected and arranged by MAry 
LLoyp. imo, gilt top, $1.00; white and gold, 
$1.00; seal leather, $1.75; levant, padded, $2.50. 

“ What we call trouble is only the key that draws 
our heartstrings truer, and brings them up sweet 
and even to the heavenly pitch.” 


Colden Words for Daily Counsel. Se- 
lected and arranged by ANNA H. Smiru, with 


introduction by Huntington Smith. Cloth, 16mo 
red edges, $1.00; cloth, 16mo, gilt, $1.25; white 
and gold, $1.25; seal leather, flexible, gilt, $2.00; 
levant, gilt edge, $2.50. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. By Joun Bunyan. 
12mo, white and gold, gilt edges, boxed, $1.25. 
A new and beautiful edition of this time-honored 
classic. 


A Plea for the Cospel. By Rev. GrorceE D. 
HERRON, author of ‘The Larger Christ,” ““T h 
Message of Jesus to Men of Wealth.” 12mo, 75 
cents, 


The Soul’s Inquiries Answered. ByG. Ww. 
Moon. 18mo, plain edge, 50 cents. White and 
gold, gilt edge, boxed, 75 cents. A Scripture rec- 
ord for every day in the year. 


Our Birthdays. From Seventy-one to One Hun- 
dred. By Rev. A. C. $Hompson, D.D. 12mo, 
parti-cloth, gilt top, $1.00. A charming gift for 
an aged friend, bright, cheerful, entertaining and 
helpful. 


Send for our complete Catalogue of new and im- 
portant publications. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 Hast 14th St., New York. 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


KOREA FROM ITS CAPITAL, 


With a chapter on Missions 


BY Rey. GEorGE W. Giumore, A. M. 


12mo, 328 Pages, 25 illustrations, price #1.25. 


Address orders to 


H. D. NOYES & CO.. 


13} Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


“WHERE IS MY DOG?” 


Do our dogs, horses and other animals have a life 
after death? This is considered in a book with above 
title by Rev. CHAS. J. ADAMS, a well-known Episcopal 
clergyman, in a most interesting manner, with stories 
of animaljlife that will delight any lover of our ANIMAL 
FRIENDS.@One need not agree with the author to be 
charmed with the book. A handsome volume. Price, 
$1.00 by mail. Address, Fowler & Wells Co., 25 E. 
2Ist St., New York. 
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MORE WOOLSON. 


A Story. A 
With Illustrations by C. D. Gipson. 

The Rejected Manuscript. 
ELIzABETH STUART PHELPS WARD. 
trated by C. S. REINHART. 


Tennyson. By Mrs. James T. FIeLps. 
Illustrations by F. V. Du Monp. 


The Unexpected Guests. A Farce. 
Wititiam Dean Howe tts. 


of bright, 
reading, besides a wealth 
illustrations by the 
foremost artists. 


The January Number con-= 
tains the beginning of 


nett’s serial, 
«¢ The One I Knew the Best 
of All—_The Memory of 
the Mind of a Chiid.”’ 


Special Offer for 1893. 


TWO GREAT SERIALS 


Harper’s [lagazine for January 


HORACE CHASE. By Constance FEnt- | THE REFUGEES. 
| 


Other Features of this Number are: 


The Romance in the Life of Hefty Burke. 
By Richarp Harprine Davis, 


A Story. 
Illus- 


With 


With Ilustra- 
tions and Frontispiece by W.T. SMEDLEY. 
Lditor’s Study and Editor’s Drawer, both Mlustrated. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $400 A YEAR. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 


Miss M. S. Briscoe, 
Mme. S, R. de Meiss- 
ner. 


interesting 


“The Decoration of 
the World’s Fair,” 
by Frank D. Millet 
— ‘* The Master- 
pieces of Modern 
French Wall Paint- 
ing,” by Will 1. 
Low — “The Nor- 
wegian Painters,” by 
H. H. Boyesen — 
“The Nude in Art,” 
by Will H. Low and 
Kenyon Cox—‘‘ The 


Ze sf } Triumphal Entry 
eee! into Berlin,” by 
Hodgson Bure- ) Archibald Forbes— 
entitled ( Poems, Point of 


View, etc. 
Price, 25 Cents. 


Subscription price, $3.00 a year. The 


publishers make the following special offer: 


A year’s subscription for 1893 and the numbers for 1892, $4.50. 


A year’s subscription for 1893 and two cloth vols. for 1892, $6.00, %) 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 Broadway, New York. %) 
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BEGIN IN 


By A. Conan Doyiez. 
Illustrated by T. pz THULSTRUP. 


The Old Way to Dixie. By Jutran Ratpn. 
With Drawings by W. T, SMEDLEY. 


. Why we Left Russia. By PouLrney BiGE- 
oy Low. With Illustrations by REMINGTON. 


Proletarian Paris. By TuHropore CuiLp. 
With Illustrations by P. RENouARD, 


Pensions: the Law and its Administra- 
By tion. By Epwarp F. WalTE. 
The Story of the Other Wise Man. By 
Henry VAN Dyke. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 


THE ONLY HYMN BOOK USED BY MESSRS. 


Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 


AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS. 
Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, Large type, - - - 
ii3 “ee “ Small type, -_—- = 
No. 5 or No. 6, either, - s 


No. 6, Y. P. 8. C. E. Edition, 
innowed Songs for Sunday Schools, - - 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


Cincinnati and New York. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 


New York and Chicago. 


MILLARD’S OCTAVO ANTHEMS 
for Quartette or Chorus Choirs. 


Abide with Me 
As Pants the Hart....... 
Guide Me, Oh Thou Gre 
Jesus Lover of My Soul.. 


Per 5 “ > “x 
Lead Kindly Light..... . 10 
eee Sun ‘of My Soul = a 1OaS 
45 MILLARD’S CHRISTMAS HYMNS. 
30 Calm on the Listening Ear of Night..........- 10 cents. 
35 It came upon the Midnight Clear..............10 ‘ 


H. P. Danks’ 3 Christeae Carols. 
irst Christmas Morn—Notes of Joy—Evermore. 
Th hase 2 cents per copy; $1.50 per 100 copies, 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 13 East 14th St., N.Y. 
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Orders thus far for the 


HANDBOOK indicate the same 
widespread adoption of its list 
of Prayer Meeting Topics by 
the churches as in previous 
years. This means a degree of 
sympathy and common inter- 
est which will count for much. 
The Congregationalist has an 
editorial in each issue wpon 
the topic of the ensuing week. 
Orders received today exceed 
the record of any previous 
year, coming from every part 
of the country, being about equally divided between 
the West and the East. The Week of Prayer Topics 
appear exclusively in the manual, as well as a& large 
variety of useful miscellaneous matter. Price $1.25 
per hundred, postpaid. 

5 , 

The next four weeks are the best time forsecuring 
new subscribers td the Congregationalist. Efforts 
begun now are sure to be fruitful and our liberal 
commissions for new subscriptions, in addition to 
the large special premiums for the best list, are send- 
ing many workers into the field. There is room and 
reward for more. 


ITH all the joyousness and merry- 
making of the holiday season, 
with the glow of the Christmas 

hope lighting up the days before and after, 
it is nevertheless to many a time of in- 
creased perplexity and toil. It is not easy 
to keep sweet and calm in the strain and 
rush of modern life and special seasons 
make special demands upon Christian grace 
and patience. Let us strive all the harder, 
then, not only to keep our own tempers, 
but to have regard for the tired shop-girl 
and the overburdened postmen and express- 
men. And are there not some in the circle 
of our acquaintances to whom the Christ- 
mas gladness seems but mockery, and who 
in their sorrow and loneliness need our 
word of cheer and sympathy? 


Is the common custom of reading the 
Bible in public worship the best one to be 
invariably followed? The minister usually 
makes selections which are suggested by the 
theme of the sermon. He reads them with- 
out comment. Taken out of their setting 
much of their real meaning is lost. Would 
it not add greatly to the interest of the 
Bible reading in church if the minister 
would take a single book of the Bible, 
make a thorough study of the history of 
the time in which it was written and of 
the text as related to that history, and then 
read it consecutively to his people from 
Sunday to Sunday, with brief introduction 
and explanations, till it was completed? A 
shorter book might be taken for a begin- 
ning, as Amos or the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. We are satisfied that a new and sur- 
prising interest would be awakened in many 
congregations, and in many ministers also, 
by thus opening to them the Scriptures, 
whose real meanings to the common vision 
are still greatly obscured. 


The gift with which Mr. Philip Armour 
has recently surprised Chicago suggests 
some striking parallels between himself and 
Jay Gould. Both began life as poor farm- 
ers’ sons in New York State. Both have 
amassed fortunes which would have seemed 
fabulous in their childhood. One has died 
and left all that he had gained, and we may 
look in vain for any fountain of blessing to 
men opened by his hands. The other has 
made gifts munificent even when measured 
by his great wealth, and now he has built 
and amply endowed an institution which 
will afford the children of the poor, both 
boys and girls, opportunities to fit them- 
selves for trades or business or professional 
life. It is announced that the total value of 
the gift, including the Armour Mission, 
which it adjoins, is $2,900,000. When we 
consider the satisfaction which these two 
men have taken in their wealth can there 
be any question as to which is the greater 
as well as worthier? It is worth consider- 
ing, also, now when men are thinking of 
the evils of a system of competition which 
will allow the accumulation of vast fortunes, 


how many colleges, universities, libraries” 


and institutions of every kind for free edu- 
cation of the people are to be found as one 


of the results of this concentration of energy 
and skill in a few leaders in the business 
life and development of our country. 


Our Pastors’ Exchange on page 694 reflects 
a variety both of opinion and practice in the 
methods of preparation for the pulpit and 
concerning the announcement of subjects. 
The preponderating sentiment, however, 
favors series of sermons and apprising the 
public thereof in advance. This coincides 
with our own judgment. A rigid adherence 
to any prescribed routine is as unfortunate 
in its effects upon Sunday congregations as 
in the midweek meeting, but occasional 
short courses of sermons do secure continu- 
ity of interest and unity of impression. As 
to printer’s ink, we doubt if many of our 
pastors use it in excess. Announcements 
in the local papers, attractive cards scattered 
broadcast in the community, help to keep 
the church and its services before those who 
neglect it. For our next Pastors’ Exchange 
this question is proposed: What is your 
opinion of after meetings ; what methods have 
you pursued and what results have you at- 
tained ? 


The Independent mentions the Congrega- 
tionalist, among other periodicals, as having 
“untied these gathering storms ’’ about the 
American Board. We forbear to comment 
on the rhetoric of our contemporary, but 
when it declares concerning our articles re- 
ferring to the board that “‘in not a single 
instance, so far as we are informed, has any 
one connected with the publication of these 
articles visited the rooms of the board ip 
the Congregational House to confer with 
members of the administration,” etc., we 
have only to say that the persons who 
have given the Independent this information 
have given it false information. “No article 
concerning the board has been published 
in our columns until the facts of which it 
has treated have first been verified by con- 
ference with members of the administration 
of the board. The Independent calls for fair 
play. Will it publish this statement and. 
thus correct the false impression it has 
made for lack of information which it might 
easily,have obtained? 


A MATTER OF OPINION. 

A jury of fifty-eight men has sat in 
judgment on Prof. Henry P. Smith of Lane 
Seminary, has declared him guilty of teach- 
ing error and has suspended him from the 
ministry till he shall have retracted his 
errors. The jury was the Cincinnati Presby- 
tery, which included the plaintiff, the de- 
fendants and their counsel. ; 

Professor Smith was not tried for un- 
worthiness of character. His prosecutors 
admitted that he was as sincere and faithful 
a disciple of Christ as themselves. He was 
not tried on any charge of abandoning faith 
in God as his Father, in Christ as his Re- 
deemer and the world’s Saviour, in the 
Holy Spirit as the guide and sanctifier of 
every believer. Nor was he charged with 
any doubt that the Bible is the true and 
faithful record of God’s revelation of Him- 
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self to men. In all:these respects it is ad- 
mitted by all that he is as loyal a Christian 
as his prosecutors and opponents. 

Professor Smith was tried on charges of 
not teaching exactly according to the Pres- 
byterian standards, which a large majority 
of the presbyteries have declared are not in 
their present form satisfactory statements 
of belief and which have for some time 
been undergoing a process of revision. The 
gist of the charges against him was that 
“while alleging that the Holy Scriptures 
are inspired and an infallible rule of faith 
and practice, he denies in fact their inspira- 
tion in the sense in which inspiration is 
attributed to the Holy Scriptures by’ the 
Holy Scriptures themselves and by the Con- 
fession of Faith.’’? Thatis, Professor Smith’s 
opponents admitted that he claims to be- 
lieve and teach that the Holy Scriptures 
are inspired and an infallible rule of faith 
and practice, but declare that his under- 
standing of what the Scriptures and the 
Presbyterian standards teach concerning 
inspiration is different from their under- 
standing of it. 

Because of this difference of opinion the 
presbytery has suspended Professor Smith 
from the ministry. But its members who 
voted were so evenly divided in their opin- 
ions as to the course to be taken that a 
change of four votes would have acquitted 
him. The vote stood twenty-six in his 
favor to thirty-two against. The trial and 
its conclusion are little more than an ex- 
pression of the opinions of the jury as to 
whether Professor Smith’s theory of inspi- 
ration accords with the view held by the 
Westminster clergymen in the seventeenth 
century, and on this point the jury appeared 
to be about equally divided. Professor 
Smith we suppose will appeal from the 
presbytery to the synod, andif the case there 
goes against him to the General Assembly. 

The trial of Professor Briggs by the Pres- 
bytery of New York, which is now proceed- 
ing, turns on precisely the sameissue. Pro- 
fessor Briggs has definitely stated his views 
of inspiration in his answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

Question. Would you accept the following as 
a satisfactory definition of inspiration: Inspi- 
ration is such a divine direction as to secure 
an infallible record of God’s revelation in re- 
spect to both fact and doctrine? 

Answer. Yes. 

Q. Do you believe the Bible to be inerrant 
in all matters concerning faith and practice 
and in everything in which it is a revelation 
from God or avehicle of divine truth, and that 
there are no errors that disturb its infallibility 
in these matters, or in its records of the his- 
toric events and in institutions with which 
they are inseparably connected? 

A, Yes. : 

One who is familiar with the Bible might 
suppose that these statements would satisfy 
even a rigorous demand for belief in the 
Scriptures. But Dr. Birch, the chairman 
of the prosecuting committee, states the 
view required by those whom he represents 
as follows: 

This Bible is God’s book. God is the thinker 
of its thought. And as language is the ex- 
pression, the manifestation, not the mere dress 
of thought, God is the arranger of its clauses, 
the chooser of its terms and the speller of -its 
words, so that the text, in its letters, words 
er clauses, is just as divine as the thought. 

Where does the Bible make for itself such 
a claim as that? Yet the opinion of the 
majority of the presbytery on the definition 
of inspiration is to settle the question, so 
far as its authority goes, whether Dr. 


Briggs may maintain his standing as a Pres- 
byterian minister. 

This matter of opinion may not at first 
sight seem of great importance, except so 
far as the standing of those on trial is con- 
cerned. But the real question to be decided 
is the far graver one whether or not the 
limits of theological investigation have been 
fixed, or may be fixed, in the Presbyterian 
Church by the vote of its governing bodies. 
Must a scholar shut his eyes on what seem 
to him to be facts if it is the opinion of the 
ruling elders that to admit them to be facts 
would endanger any part of the system of 
belief held by the church or weaken the 
faith of believers in that system? 

Fortunately, in this day and in this coun- 
try, there can be little doubt that any church 
which answers such a question in the affir- 
mative must die. In this land of civilliberty 
the penalties which tradition can inflict on 
truth when tradition and truth do not agree 
are not severe enough to check the search 
for truth; nor, on the other hand, can men 
who proclaim as truth found by them what 
they cannot show to be justified by good 
reason long command a hearing. Mean- 
while, we are glad to be in a denomination 
in which differences of opinion are adjusted 
in councils rather than in courts and in 
which a matter of opinion cannot petrify 
into law. 


i 


ON EARTH PEACE. 


Once every year the thoughts of the Chris- 
tian world turn toward Bethlehem. Young 
and old, rich and poor, learned and ignorant 
listen again to the angel’s song. Devout 
souls catch its first phrase and linger on it, 
‘Glory to God.” Less thoughtful ones—a 
great multitude—miss the thrilling majesty 
of the opening strain, but dwell on the sen- 
tence, ‘‘On earth peace.’’ At no time in 
the year is there so much thinking on the 
happiness of others as at Christmas. For 
weeks many millions have been considering 
what their friends want. The poor have 
been remembered, the disappointed, the 
sick, the sorrowing. Sympathies have been 
newly kindled, gratitude awakened, lovable 
qualities discovered, which will make the 
world better till Christmas comes again. 

It is worth much to mankind that this 
festival is so widely obseryed, and it is a 
distinct gain to the denominations whose 
fathers repudiated it that their prejudices 
have been overcome and that Christmas has 
gained a place in almost every Christian 
home. Let not the saints mourn because it 
has gained recognition beyond the church 
and because there is so little conscious love 
to Christ in many of the joyful festivities 
which celebrate His birth. Let them re- 
joice that there is so much. At least no 
royal Herod now plots to slaughter little 
children from hatred to Him. No Jewish 


priests are being trained to condemn Him ~ 


to death. No Pilate is being made ready to 
send Him to the cross. The shout of the 
people who once, without an opposing voice, 
cried, ‘‘Crucify Him,’ would today be 
drowned by the commanding voices of a 
great army who love Him more than they 
love life. 

More love, more unselfish, higher love 
has come into the world every year of the 
Christian era since Christ was born. And 
this is the love which makes peace on earth, 
which came down from heaven. The an- 
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gels came in the night and they made it. 


day. The- dawn they ushered in was a 
shining light that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. Obscured by clouds 
of ignorance and sin, swept by storms of 
strife, still veiled by shadows, the glorious 
noon draws near. The Bethlehem Babe 
from that Christmas morning grew in wis- 
dom and stature and in favor with God 
and men. Through all time since then He 
has been growing in glory and majesty 
before the eyes of men. Every year man- 
kind knows Him more truly, loves Him 
more purely, is more ashamed of sin and 
more conquered by love. There will be 
few in this land this Christmas who will 
not make some gift to bless another's life. 
He loved us and gave Himself for us. 
Each one may give to the whole world the 
best gift by being changed into the likeness 
of Christ and giving his changed self to 
men. 


GAINS FOR TEMPERANCE. 


If the votes of the cities of Massachusetts 
this month on the license question represent 
the temperance sentiment of the people there 
is a decided advance in the strength of the 
opposition to the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
Last year there was a notable gain for the 
temperance cause. But this yearit is much 
greater. The increase in the no license vote 
of the cities over last year is 10,777, and 
taking into account the vote of the towns 
last spring there was a majority of about 
25,000 votes in Massachusetts this year 
against livense, a gain of 17,000 over 1891. 
There is ground in these figures for great 


encouragement to the friends of temper-— 


ance. The majority of the citizens of this 
State appear to be opposed to liquor sa- 
loons and if they can be persuaded to act, 
and to act together, they may abolish them, 

But this greatly to be desired result is 
yet far from being attained and will be 
reached only afler a thorough understand- 
ing of the motives which have led to this 
vote. In Boston at least three classes voted 
this year against license. First were those 
opposed on principle to any traffic in intox- 
icating drinks. Next were those who are 
not disposed to forbid men to use liquor but 
who prefer no license to the existence of 
saloons. The third class are those who use 
liquor and want saloons but who are op- 
posed to the rule of the police commission. 
Some of this class have been disappointed 
in not being able to get licenses for them- 
selves or their friends. Others want to 
frighten liquor dealers into furnishing more 
campaign funds for their political party. 
It is largely this third class which has re- 
duced the majority for license in Boston 
from about 15,000 in 1890 to about -4,000 
last year and 1,184 this year. No one who 
understands the city will question this when 
he notes that the most aristocratic ward on 
the Back Bay voted for license while the 
North End went strongly against it. 

There were notable changes also in other 
cities. In those which surround Boston, as 
Chelsea, Somerville, Cambridge and New- 
ton, the no license majority has increased. 
But Fitchburg, New Bedford and Worces- 
ter, which are not adjacent to a city where 
the sale of liquor is allowed, have changed 
to license, reversing by a heavy vote their 
verdict of last year. If Boston had gone 
for no license by a small majority it is mere 
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than, possible that the result would have 
been a reversal of no license next year in 
the surrounding cities. 

The fact to be recognized is that cities in 
which there is a large foreign population 
and whose situation affords no convenient 
opportunity to purchase liquor outside their 
limits either constantly vote license or alter- 
nate from one side to the other always find- 
ing in the last trial the greater dissatisfac- 

‘tion. They make it evident that in the 
present condition of society no adequate 
solution of the liquor question has yet been 
found. A majority against saloons there 
undoubtedly is in Massachusetts, but there 
is far from a majority, as yet, against per- 
mitting any use of liquor as a beverage. 
The practical question is, how can the tem- 
perance sentiment which exists be made 
to exert the most wholesome influence? 

There are signs that the Gothenburg sys- 
tem, which has gained so extensive favor 
during the last twenty-five years in Norway 
and Sweden, is attracting increasing atten- 
tion both in England and in this country. 
In England it has earnest advocates in the 
Bishop of Chester and Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain. The petition to the Massachusetts 
Legislature that all license fees be turned 
over to the county or State, so as not to be 
a temptation to voters to vote license, is in 
the same direction. ‘The essential features 
of this system are that it takes the liquor 
question entirely out of politics, allows no 
profit to any individual from liquor selling, 
prevents all congregating in saloons for 

- drinking purposes and uses all profits for 
public improvements not provided for by 
taxation. The application of this system 
in this country would require important 
modifications. Its trial would be an experi- 
ment and the most favorable conditions 
would be in towns where there is an un- 
doubted majority against saloons. It would 
have the adyantage of the experience fora 
quarter of a century of such a city as Bergen, 
which is three-fourths the size of Worcester. 
Many of those who oppose the selling of 
liquor on a principle which they are not 
now able to maintain would, we think, be 
willing to try this experiment as a step 
toward the abolition of drinking. Those 
who have unsuccessfully struggled to close 
the saloons would certainly welcome it, 
and those who are in the main indifferent 
but who cannot close their eyes to the 
great evils of the saloons would not oppose 
it. If the privilege were granted by the 
Legislature we think there are towns which 
_ would try the experiment, and we wish 
that legislation might be enacted giving 
them the opportunity. 


—=— 


THE PENITENCE WHICH AVAILS. 


As the year draws near to its end it is 
natural and becoming to review its history, 
especially in respect to the development of 
personal character. No one can do this 
soberly without recalling much for which 
penitence is due. It is important, there- 
fore, to comprehend what kind of penitence 
it is which avails before God. 

It is a penitence which recognizes pri- 
marily that a spring must be cleansed before 
purity can be expected in the stream which 
the spring sends forth. The heart must be 
purified or the conduct cannot be. This 
penitence is that which the apostle terms 


sorrow ‘‘after a godly. sort.’’ 
and sincere. 


It is deep 
Tt is accompanied not merely 
by regret, but also by genuine sbame for 
the sins of which we are conscious in our- 
selves. It even includes something of in- 
dignation with ourselves because we have 
done wrong so often and so grievously. 
Another element is a real zeal for goodness 
and earnest, active purpose to avoid sin by 
divine aid henceforth. 

But can there be no true penitence with- 
out emotion, without any evident depth of 
fecling? Certainly. People differ in respect 
to natural temperament. They who exhibit 
profound feeling rarely about other things 
show little or none of it in their penitence. 
The purpose of a calm, self-controlled com- 
paratively silent person may be as sincere 
and firmly established as that of one who 
offers more demonstration of his condition 
of mind. Genuineness is the important 
thing, not show. The earnestness of an un- 
excitable person is just as trustworthy as 
that of one who is demonstrative, although 
it is less apparent at first. 

This suggests again that the penitence 
which avails is that which is evinced by 
reform of whatever is amiss in life. Peter 
betrayed our Lord, but afterwards repented 
so thoroughly that he became one of the 
most conscientious and fearless leaders of 
the early Christians, disregarding utterly 
the danger of stripes, imprisonment, and 
even death, which his loyalty to Jesus 1n- 
volved. The penitence which avails is that, 
and only that, which leads us to apologize 
toany whom we have wrongfully offended, to 
rectify the injuries which we may have in- 
flicted, to abandon the evil habits which we 
may have formed, and, in general, to choose 
good instead of evil as the rule of life. 

Such penitence as this is a blessed fruit 
ot the old year and a hopeful pledge of bet- 
ter things in the year to come. 


<a 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The effort to limit or prohibit the en- 
trance of immigrants from Europe into our 
ports during the coming year is not to 
be consummated without active opposi- 
tion. The lobbyists of the steamship com- 
panies already have begun their work in 
Washington and specious arguments about 
cutting off the supply of cheap laborers 
from manufacturers and farmers are being 
advanced by subsidized agents and journals. 
Alarmed by the prospect of probibitory 
legislation the North Atlantic Continental 
Steamship Association has announced its 
intention of carrying only first and second 
cabin passengers atter Jan. 1, of reducing 
the number of sailings during 1893 and ad- 
vancing the rates for cabin passage in order 
to make up the loss incurred by abandon- 
ing the steerage trattic. Now this may or 
may not be necessary, possibly it is, but 
the announcement at this time is undoubt- 
edly planned with the hope that it may have 
a deterrent effect upon legislators in Wash- 
ington, for any marked advance in cabin 
rates will, it is thought, greatly diminish 
the number of European attendaats upon 
the Columbian Exposition, and the associa- 
tion officials hope that, rather than limit 
the attendance upon the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, legislators will permit a continuance of 
unrestricted or carefully supervised immi- 
gration. We opine that this club held over 


the heads of legislators will not have the 
effect desired. 


Immigration restriction is important but 
cholera exclusion is even more so, The 
President in his recent message urged upon 
Congress the enactment of legislation that 
would place the control of quarantine in 
all our ports in the bands of the nation, 
thus insuring uniformity of action and put- 
ting at the command cf a threatened city 
all the resources of the nation. As a valu- 
able indcrsement of this position no utter- 
ance can compare with the report rendered 
to the Chamber of Commerce of New York 
last week by a special committee, of which 
Hon. Seth Low and J. Pierpont Morgan are 
typical members. 


Reviewing all the incidents of the experi- 
ence which New York endured last August 
and September, they show how incompetent 
Health Officer Jenkins was and how depend- 
ent he was for what he did accomplish upon 
the resources of the Federal power. They 
acknowledge that the city did not enjoy a 
quarantine of the character that the coun- 
try had a right to expect and they recom- 
mend that the Chamber of Commerce mem o- 
rialize Congress to make possible national 
control of quarantine since 
The Federal Government being an indispensa- 
ble factor in every quarantine crisis, it is 
only by giving to the Federal Government 
complete control that conflicts of authority 
and the weakening of official jealousy can be 
avoided. The Federal Government im every 
crisis, through the various arms of the public 
service, is able to command an amount of 
expert co-operation entirely beyond the reach 
of a State department. To these may be added 
the further consideration that the co-operation 
of consuls with the quarantine officials is a 
matter of growing importance, and interna- 
tional supervision of infectious diseases is a 
probable and a very desirable outcome of re- 
cent experiences. Such au outcome of itself 
would necessitate a national quarantine. 

This report of level-headed business men is 
supplemented by one of an advisory com- 
mittee of the most eminent physicians of 
New York who agree in the conviction “ that 
the quarantine here can be most surely made 
humane, prompt and efficacious by, the es- 


tablishment of a national quarantine.” 


The trial of Father Corrigan of Hoboken 
has ended in a victory for the priest. He 
tirst scored the point of compelling referees 
to be chosen to decide upon his objection to 
Vicat-General O’Connor as judge over the 
court, an objection which the referees sus- 
tained, several of the leading Irish priests 
of the diocese testifying that it was their 
opinion that the vicar-general could not 
be strictly impartial. Prior to the render- 
ing of this decision, however, several of the 
oldest and most influential priests of the 
diocese had secured from Bishop Wigger 
the promise of certain concessions if they 
were met ina proper spirit by Father Cor- 
rigan. The peacemakers succeeded in gain- 
ing from Father Corrigan a guarded letter 
of apology to the bishop which is more 
remarkable for what it omits than for what 
it contains. Wherever he has ‘‘ uninten- 
tionally gone beyond the bounds ’’ of vio- 
lating the respect due to Bishop Wigger 
and Archbishop Corrigan, the priest ex- 
presses regret for it and prays that it 
may be overlooked. He announces his be- 
lief that Bishop Wigger has ‘‘tried to be 
just in the administration of his diocese”’ 
and that the mistakes that have been 
made have not proceeded from malice. 
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Whereupon the bishop cheerfully accepts 
the apology, wishes Father Corrigan every 
blessing and discontinues the trial. It will 
be noticed that the priest withdraws none 
of his charges against the German Ameri- 
can Congress, neither does he announce a 
change of opinion upon the justice of all 
the bishop’s acts as head of the diocese. 
Moreover, he does not humbly announce his 
willingness to submit to such discipline as 
the bishop may think necessary, which is a 
statement usually found in similar docu- 
ments. 


The explanation of this dénowement prob- 
ably is this. The courage of the priest, 
combined with his own and his counsel’s 
ability, re-enforced by the open sympathy of 
many of his fellow-priests, made it seem 
best to the bishop to make concessions, es- 
pecially in view of the unprecedented pub- 
licity given to every step in the proceeding, 
and the presence of Mgr. Satolli in the coun- 
try. Ecclesiastical esprit de corps demanded 
that something give way. Happily it was 
the bishop and not the priest. The fact is 
that the present is not the best time for the 
higher ecclesiastics of the church to put on 
the screws. Reputable sources of informa- 
tion affirm that Dr. McGlynn is to be rein- 
stated, the decision having been made at 
Rome despite the opposition of Archbishop 
Corrigan. Mgr. Satolli and Archbishop Ire- 
land continue to assert that a degree of 
authority is invested in the former that cer- 
tainly is not welcomed by the bishops, and 
from Rome come messages that current 
manifestations of insubordination among 
the faithful are far from pleasing to the 
Pope, who, if they do not cease, will speak 
in an unmistakable way his desire that 
Mer. Satolli be obeyed. 


On Dec. 13 the directors of the Connecti- 
cut River Railroad Company accepted a 
proposition from the directors of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company which would have given the latter 
corporation the control of the former for 
a term of ninety-nine years and upon terms 
which the. directors of the River Road unan- 
imously reported to the stockholders as 
advantageous’ and meriting approval by 
them. This action of the directors is likely 
to fail of ratification owing to a shrewd 
but expensive move by the officials of the 
Boston & Maine system, who succeeded 
within two days in secretly buying a suffi- 
cient amount of the stock of the River Rail- 
road to make it probable that the proposed 
lease to the New Haven Road will never be 
consummated, In the opinion of the street 
this transaction was “ brilliant” and ‘ legit- 
imate.” To spend over $1,000,000 in de- 
feating a rival, and do it by offering enor- 
mous prices for stock to men, two of whom 
a few days before had advised entering 
upon another agreement to which they were 
morally, if not legally, bound, may be “ bril- 
liant”’ but it does not appear to be honest. 
Upon men who combined the two functions 
of director and stockholder and failed to 
resist the temptation to profit the burden of 
criticism justly rests. The incident is sig- 
nificant in all its bearings, whether consid- 
ered from the standpoint of the fever and 
lust for gain which it incited in Hartford 
and Springfield, or from the apparent treach- 
ery of two of the directors who thought 


more of their individual profits than of 
their duties as trustees of. the interests of 
stockholders, or from the light which the 
rapidity and thoroughness of the deal sheds 
upon the question where the rights and 
best interests of the public may look for 
protection when enormous capital vested in 
a few hands begins a career of acquisition 
and consolidation of corporations created 
to serve the public interest. 


The International Monetary Conference 
at Brussels adjourned Dee. 17 to meet next 
May. A resolution expressing gratitude to 
the United States for giving the opportunity 
for a thorough study of the monetary prob- 
lems is the only formal result of the conter- 
ence and as such is far from satisfactory. 
Our delegates, in their expressions of opinion 
since the adjournment, have stated that 
they scarcely expected to accomplish more 
and that they believe substantial though in- 
direct progress has been made. Certain it 
is that India is far from satisfied with Eng- 
land’s attitude toward silver as indicated at 
the Brussels Conference, while recent events 
in England show that bimetallic views are 
meeting with favor not only among the 
masses but among the statesmen of the Con- 
servative party. President Andrews of 
Brown University, the delegate who speaks 
as if in the confidence of Mr. Cleveland, 
asserts that the hands of the American 
delegates between this and May will be 
strengthened from unexpected sources. 
They certainly need to be. The financial 
situation at present is far from satisfactory. 
For years we as a nation have been trying 
to maintain an artificial price for silver to 
satisfy the demands of Western producers 
with the result that, notwithstanding our 
vaults are full of depreciated money, the 
market price of silver is constantly falling, 
the ratio of our gold liability is rapidly 
forging ahead of our gold reserve and Euro- 
pean investors are unloading their Ameri- 
can securities at an alarming rate, gold 
leaving this country in enormous sums dur- 
ing the past year (estimated at $60,000,000). 
Right about face ought to be the order of 
the day in Congress. National prosperity 
demands the repeal of the Sherman act of 
1890 and a return to legislation which will 
permanently conserve national interests 
rather than local interests for a time. 


The resignation of M. Rouvier from the 
French Cabinet, in order that the Ribot 
ministry might not suffer by the odium 
attaching to an investigation of his alleged 
connection with the Panama Canal frauds, 
was the first hopeful sign of a return of 
sanity to French legislators. The second 
was the vote of the Chamber of Deputies 
respecting the proposition of M. Fourquery 
de Boisserin that the Panama investigation 
committee be endowed with judicial power. 
This proposition had the support of M. Bris- 
son, the chairman of the committee, but it 
was firmly opposed by M. Bourgeois of the 
cabinet, who denied that the government 
was half-hearted in its support of the in- 
vestigation and affirmed the willingness of 
the ministry to fall in defense of the consti- 
tutional right of the judiciary and executive 
as over against the demands of the legisla- 
ture. Amidst greatest excitement and 
coupled with bitter charges and counter- 
charges of venality, the chamber finally 
agreed to support M. Ribot and his col- 


leagues, accepting as honest their pledges 
of intention to get at the bottom of the ~ 
Panama frauds. This pledge was partially 
redeemed the following day when Charles 
de Lesseps, a fellow-director, and M. Sans- 
Leroy were arrested, arraigned before a 
magistrate and committed to the Mazas 
Prison, where they now remain having 
failed to secure bail. This resolute action 
seems to indicate that M. Ribot has deter- 
mined to probe the disgraceful affair to its 
lowest depths, and that they are low the tes- 
timony already gathered shows. Reports 
from Paris indicate a state of ferment and a 
degree of uncertainty as to the future of 
France that have not been seen since the 
days of the Commune. 


The army bill, for which Chancellor Ca- 
privi has been endeavoring to win the sup- 
port of the German Reichstag, has been 
referred to a committee a majority of 
which are its irreconcilable enemies in its 
present form. This isa defeat for the chan- 
cellor which may result in his retirement 
and probably would were. a capable suc- 
cessor at hand, but material from which to 
construct chancellors is not superabundant 
in Germany. An appeal tothe people would 
simply result in an increase of the majority 
against the government. Hence the question 
is current, Is a reconciliation between the 
emperor and ‘Bismarck possible? for it is 
conceded that he alone might sueceed where 
Caprivi has failed. A marked increase of 
the anti-Semitic spirit is noticeable in Ger- 
many, complicating the situation. 


IN BRIEF, 

There was a dinner in New York last week 
of Third Party Prohibitionists and one of the 
subjects advertised for discussion was “keep 
sweet.” Should it not have been preceded by 
“get sweet?’’ If Prohibition Party sweet- 
ness really exists it has suffered much from 
fermentation. 

Some poor family will get a Christmas din- 
ner as the result of a contract entered into by 
two young ladies with a propensity to use 
slang. They made an anti-slang covenant 
each violation of which was punishable by a 
fine. The receipts thus far are sufficient to 
guarantee the dinner. 


A minister telling the sad story of a church 
edifice burned and without insurance says, 
“Tears of repentance are not accepted by 
insurance companies in place of the premi- 
ums which should have been paid.” Now that 
cold Sundays are coming in which furnaces 
will have to be driven let this warning be 
remembered. 


A man wearing a diamond on his shirt 
bosom valued at $600 was robbed and left 
senseless on the stairway of an elevated rail- 
way station in New York one evening last 
week. Men and women who carry $600 about 
with them all the time in plain sight where 
any thief may snatch it seem to be left some- 
what senseless, even though they have not yet 
been robbed. 


The prosecutor of Professor Briggs finds 
fault with the learned professor because he 
ventured to rank Cardinal Newman as coequal 
with Mr. Spurgeon in the kingdom of God. 
The prosecutor believes Mr. Spurgeon has a 
“higher place.” We suggest for both of these 
belligerents a rereading of the interview be- 
tween Christ and the muther of the sons of 
Zebedee. 


There are not a few enthusiastic individuals 
who, 1n their zeal as theologians, : 


. + . Strive to mount on feeble, finite 
To hights where God’s strong angels, soaring free, 
Halt and are silent. 
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To them we commend the new beatitude sug- 
gested by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, “‘ Blessed are 
they who are not sure of things.” 


It is well for Christians to keep posted on 
the latest proofs of disregard for tradition 
given by exponents of culture, hence it is in 
order to chronicle the fact that the Evening 
Post, which once reflected the opinions of 
William Cullen Bryant, has repudiated the 
expression ‘‘ Lord’s Day’’ as applied to the 
first day of the week. It prefers calling it 
“Man’s Day” and cites as authority Mark 
2: 27, 


The Democratic majority of 30,000 in Chicago 
at the recent election threatens to be a upas 
tree. The politicians built on the Tammany 
pattern hope to weld this solid vote of 136,000 
Democrats into a concrete, self-perpetuating 
political oligarchy. Whether their. ‘‘ totem” 
will be the royal Bengal “tiger ’’ or a wild-cat 
of Western species is not yet determined, It 
is doubtful, however, whether Chicago De- 
mocracy can be Tammanyized or “ Iroquois- 
ized.”’ 


That was a wise position recently taken by 
a committee to secure a pastor. The people 
heard the first candidate after the pulpit was 
vacant and were pleased, but they wanted to 
hear others and choose between them. The 
committee said, ‘‘ If this man is not to be con- 
sidered now he is not to be considered at all. 
If we are to serve you in this matter only one 
candidate can be considered at a time and the 
action concerning him is to be final.’? The 
church voted unanimously to call the first 
minister they heard. The plan of hearing can- 
didates which this committee proposed is 
just to candidates and wise for churches. 
The opposite plan is demoralizing to both 
parties. 


The article on The Ideal and the Actual in 
Christendom, by Archdeacon Farrar, which 
we publish on our 678th page this week, gives a 
broad view of the progress of Christianity in 
the world and one which both inspires and 
solemnizes at this Christmas season. It sug- 
gests what divine power there is in the Chris- 

tian faith and what mighty opposition is in 
the evil which it is steadily conquering. No 
one will thoughtfully read the article without 
being moved to more earnest prayer and 
greater diligence in work for the triumph of 
Christ’s kingdom, nor without greater hatred 
of sin and sublimer faith in God. This is one 
of the choicest articles we have published 
this year. It was written at our special re- 
quest. 


Satirists of modern society have frequently 
framed brilliant paragraphs in which children 
of parents immersed in business or society are 
reported as failing to recognize the father and 

“mother who brought them into the world, so 
seldom does the father spend an evening at 
home with his family, so seldom does the 
mother visit the nursery. It is asad fact that 
modern industrial methods make conditions 
akin to this very common. At the recent 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Sabbath Associa- 
tion a representative of the Barbers’ Union 
of Pittsburg told of a barber, who, before the 
shops were closed on Sunday, never saw his 
children awake from the beginning to the end 
of the week. On the first Sunday of rest he 
saw his children fly to the protection of the 

~ mother, looking up inquiringly into her face, 
asking, ‘‘ Mamma, who is that man?” 


Secretary Judson Smith on page 699 takes 
exception to a statement in our correspond- 
ence last week to the effect that he would not 
encourage the application of missionary can- 
didates holding views similar to those of Mr. 
Covell. Dr. Smith says he would not discour- 
age such applicants. Our correspondent did 
not represent him as saying that he would dis- 
courage them. But would Dr. Smith or the 
home secretary or the majority of the Pru- 
dential Committee accept an applicant other- 
wise satisfactory holding the views held by 
Mr. Covell concerning the future of the hea- 
then as he stated them to the committee? A 


direct answer to that question would do much 
to clear up perplexities. As to Dr. Smith’s 
reference to Dr. Storrs’s position it was well 
understood at the time that Dr. Storrs con- 
sented to a postponement of the case in order 
to avoid a positive rejection. 


God, faith, salvation are very great themes 
and very common words. Over and over again 
they are used by the preacher in his pulpit and 
the teacher in her class, but what varying con- 
cepts they give birth to, in the minds of chil- 
dren especially. That this is true has been 
demonstrated by the recent investigation of 
one of Boston’s alert students of pedagogics, 
who from day to day has asked one hundred 
and thirteen boys, between the ages of thirteen 
and eighteen, to write down the concepts which 
certain words which she named occasioned. 
Given the word faith the following replies 
were given: dogs, a cross, a church, a cate- 
chism, a prayer-book, Daniel in the lions’ den, 
a tableau of faith, hope and charity, the 
Supreme Being, the water cooler on the Com- 
mon, the story of St. Elizabeth, a frightened 
child clinging to its father for protection. 
Now, if boys of from thirteen to eighteen have 
such vague conceptions of what faith is what 
must be the degree of haziness in the minds 
of mere children ? 

One hundred and twenty-eight years of use 
fulness as a disseminator of news, formulator 
of opinion is the honorable and impressive 
record which the Hartford (Ct.) Cowrant has 
just celebrated by an appropriate anniversary 
issue, Thanks to Major John C. Kinney, Sen- 
ator Joseph Hawley and Charles Dudley War- 
ner, and other proprietors and editors less 
noted but equally high-minded, the Courant 
has been a journal which in these latter days 
of lowered ideals in secular journalism has 
continued to bless and not debase the com- 
munity. In war times it was a power forright, 
How times have changed since it was possible 
for the following incident to be true! It is 
quoted from the anniversary number of the 
Courant : 

In the course of his long fight against slav- 
ery General Hawley and his old friend John 
Hooker had one experience which is probably 
unique among New England citizens. Haw- 
ley bought and Hooker owned a Doctor of Di- 
vinity. A scholarly colored man, James Pen- 
nington, who. had received at Heidelberg the 
degree of D, D., was settled over the Talcott 
Street Church in this city. It came out that 
he ran away from slavery when a boy. He 
was ‘‘owned” at the South, and when the fu- 
gitive slave law was passed there was danger 
of his capture and servitude. So Lawyer Joe 
Hawley went to his owners for Mr. Hooker, 
bought this Doctor of Divinity and brought 
Mr. Hooker back the bill of sale. Mr. Hooker 
tried for a day the feeling of owning a min- 
ister and then put on record in the town clerk’s 
office a deed giving the Rev. Dr. James Pen- 
nington the ownership of himself. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
BOSTON, Dec. 19. 

The result of the election of the Boston 
school committee this year is of more than 
local interest. The Democratic candidates 
were acknowledged by many in their own 
party to be unfitted for their position. Yet 
the party leaders felt so sure of their ma- 
jority that they determined to put forward 
and support representatives of their party 
rather than candidates in the interests of 
the schools. The indorsement of the Citi- 
zens’ Public School Union was secured for 
a majority of them. Yet, though the Dem- 
ocratic mayor was re-elected by a plurality 
of over 13,000, the entire Democratic list of 
the school committee was defeated by majori- 
ties averaging about 6,000 and the Republican 
candidates were elected. Four of them have 
been members of the present school board 
and the others have special and well-known 
qualifications for their office. The votes of 
the women did much to secure this result. 
Not less influential, probably, were the plain 
statements publicly made by Mr. S. B. Capen, 


who has so efficiently promoted the interests 
of public education in Boston and who will 
no doubt be elected president of the incom- 
ing board. This victory for public interests 
over a party machine shows that when the 
people can be made to understand these in- 
terests they will think and vote independ- 
ently. It shows, too, the value of a ballot 
system where each voter must by himself 
select each candidate for whom he casts his 
vote. 

The situation in the city churches now 
pastorless remains substantially unchanged, 
and there is nothing definite to say either 
in reference to Mr. Goodspeed’s coming to 
Central or Dr. Pentecost to Park Street, 
though at regular intervals a rumor that 
one or the other of these ecclesiastical mar- 
riages is to be consummated finds its way 
into the public prints. Members of Shaw- 
mut Church have given to Dr. Griffis a very 
substantial token of their appreciation of 
him personally and of his faithful six years’ 
work. There came near being another gap 
in the local pastoral circle, through the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon Rev. Elijah Horr, 
D. D., of the Maverick Church, East Boston, 
to accept the district secretaryship of the 
A. M. A. made vacant by the transfer of Mr. 
Ryder to New York, but the counter-pres- 
sure from tlfe church has availed to keep 
him at his post on the other side of the 
Charles. 

Meanwhile the Episcopalians and Unita- 
rians are filling the vacancies in their pul- 
pits. In but little over a year since Phillips 
Brooks was elevated to the bishopric Trinity 
Church has succeeded in putting in his 
place a man who will bear comparison with 
his eminent predecessor. Dr. E. W. Donald 
is of New England lineage and of Congrega- 
tional stock, being a brother-in-law of Pro- 
fessor Churchill of Andover. The new rec- 
tor greeted his congregation for the first 
time last Sunday, and his sermons evinced 
his strong personality, catholicity of spirit 
and positiveness of purpose. One sentence 
at least ought to be quoted: ‘‘Our church 
has not thrust its huge bulk into Copley 
Square to oppose other churches. It does 
not ignore or underrate them. It should 
love and respect them for the good they have 
done and for the souls they have helped.”’ 
The morning papers Monday declared that 
Phillips Brooks’s mantle had fallen on Dr. 
Donald, and the Record, somewhat confused 
in regard to the Old Testament worthies, 
said that, in view of the allusion in the ser- 
mon to the bishop as Isaiah, the compari- 
son was complete. 

A jubilant class in the community just at 
present are the Boston school teachers, the 
recent bazar for their Benefit Association 
having netted them over $50,000. This sum 
includes a gift of $5,000 from a lady who 
withholds her name and $1,000 from the 
New York association. Music Hall pre- 
sented an animated appearance during the 
week when the fair was in session. Crowds 
surged around the tables at all hours of the 
day buying lavishly, and still there was no 
perceptible diminution of articles offered 
for sale. As fast as the pile lessened fresh 
supplies were brought forth from trunks 
and boxes in reserve ‘tillit seemed as if some 
Moses must arise and ‘‘ cause it to be pro- 
claimed throughout the camp, saying, Let 
neither man nor woman make any more 
work for the offering of the’’—pedagogues. 
The following week an overflow sale was 
held in the galleries of the Old South Meet- 
ing House. 

Dec. 17 being the anniversary of Beetho- 
ven’s birth, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
honored his memory by rendering in a su- 
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perb manner two of his matchless sympho- 
nies, the eighth and ninth. Whata contrast 
in Music Hall from the preceding Saturday 
night! Theu all was gayety, excitement 
and brillianey of color from flowers, flags 
and myriads of flashing lights. Now the 
hall is stripped of its decorations, only the 
noble figure of Beethoven, forming a back- 
ground for the musicians, relieves the severe 
simplicity of the scene. The audience is 
equally large and people stand’ patiently 
even in the upper balcony through the long 
program. But how hushed and reverent 
their attitude! What a testimony to the 
sway of music over the soul! 

Occasionally Providence endows a man 
with the gift of creating characters that 
live in fiction and the drama, but seldom is 
the art of interpretation added to that of 
creation. Dickens wasa success as a reader 
of his unsurpassed works but Sir Edwin 
Arnold is not so fortunate. Mr. George W. 
Cable can thrill you as he tells the story of 
Bras-Coupé, but the reader of Rudyard 
Kipling has the advantage over an interlocu- 
tor or auditor. Knowing this, when the 
exclusive literary circles of Beacon Hill 
heard that F. Marion Crawford, the youth- 
ful author of many novels, was to read 
them at fancy prices in Chickering Hall, 
they wondered whether he would add the 
success of satisfactory interpretation to that 
of acknowledged power and versatility as 
an author. 

The critics agree that while Mr. Crawford 
may not be a great reader he is far from 
mediocre. He knows nothing of gesturing or 
Delsartean posturing and there is but little 
facial play, but he has a fine presence, a 
noble, mellow voice of wide range and he 
reads with great expression and charm. 
For his first appearance in the country 
Boston gave him a select and enthusiastic, 
if not large, audience. Occasionally he for- 
sakes the manuscript and in polished Eng- 
lish extemporizes, repeating, it may be, a 
weird tale told over the cups by English 
army officers in India or a legend picked 
up among the Jews of Spain. One evening 
his audience was repaid by the rendering 
of a Calabrian legend relative to Judas 
Iscariot. Quite naturally the legend credits 
him with a degree of sinfulness that the 
New Testament narrative does not intimate. 
- The stream of literary and musical enter- 
tainments is at its full and will not run low 
again until far into the spring. In one way 
and another a good many professional men 
well known in Congregational circles are 
drawn upon for service on the lecture piat- 
form and both by the quality of the matter 
presented and their skill in putting it com- 
pare not unfavorably with those who make 
lecturing a vocation and not an avocation. 
For instance, last week Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright of Oberlin, fresh from a tour in the 
South and a detour into Long Island to 
hunt up traces of the great moraine of the 
glacial period, appeared before the Appa- 
lachian Club and, as usual, delighted his 
auditors. Rev. H. C. ‘Hovey, D. D., too, 
was hereabouts last week lecturing several] 
times. He is recognized as one of the lead- 
ing experts of the country as respects caves 
and their present and past contents, and his 
new lecture on the American Arabia opens 
up a section of the country litthe known at 
present but destined to be visited in days to 
come. Both Drs. Wright and Hovey are 
frequent contributors to the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly and a character sketch of the 
former appears in the December number. 

The headquarters of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor being in’ Boston, it 
may be of interest to learn of incessant 


efforts to capture this society by various 
interests, denominational, mercantile, edu- 
catioual and immoral. Trustees of the 
United Society meet quarterly, but the exec- 
utive officers have been required to meet 
daily to settle a multitude of questions and 
conditions any one of which might side- 
track the society, lead to serious complica- 
tions and wound it in the house of its 
friends. For atime a list of societies and 
officers was published, accompanied by their 
post office addresses. Longago thiscustom 
was suspended, owing to the illegitimate 
uses to which they were put. The agents 
of vice used them precisely as they had used 
the catalogues of the colleges until some of 
these institutions also suspended the publi- 
cation of the names of their students. The 
difficulties have extended, however, to those 
whose business was legitimate and religious 
and whose motives were unimpeachable. 
The practical effect was, and if the original 
custom were continued it would be, to del- 
uge the officers and societies with advertise- 
ments and to distract them with matters 
having not the remotest relation to the 
direct objects of Christian Endeavor. The 
inducements to yield to importunities have 
been madeas powerful as possible. Lecture 
bureaus and book agencies have been will- 
ing to divide profits. Manufacturers of jew- 
elry have started the independent manufac- 
ture of the Endeavor pin, forgetful that it 
is patented. 

The directors have now-decided to con- 
sider the list of societies asa reference listin 
trust. No individual, no paper, no denom- 
inational society, no corporation can obtain 
it. Each denomination must make its own 
list by correspondence with pastors if it 
wants one. Thus far the statistics of the so- 
cieties are not published by any of the 
denominations save the Congregational and 
the Methodist Protestant. 

The judiciousness which has been shown 
in these matters has extended to the avoid- 
ance of conflicting interests within the same 
denominations. It is not for the United 
Society to determine whether one board or 
another shall secure collected funds. They 
refer the question to the officials, boards 
and societies of the denominations. The 
mails of the office, however, are still bur- 
dened daily with. efforts to override the 
obstacles to capturing the society. Insome 
of the meetings of those denominations that 
wish to have their own leagues and unions 
it is still said as a part of the objections 
made to remaining attached to the Christian 
Endeavor Society that it isa Congregational 
body. Theleading Endeavor denominational 
Society is the Presbyterian. The United 
Society, the Golden Rule, the local and State 
unions and the National Convention are all 
interdenominational. we 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 17. 

The storm clouds are still brooding over 
the Democratic camp with no signs yet of 
clearing weather. It is indeed strange that 
the Democrats should always manifest such 
a fatal aptitude for family quarrels. No 
party could have presented a firmer or more 
united phalanx than it in the November 
election. And yet its future success is al- 
ready threatened by factional disturbances. 
The truce patched up in New York last au- 
tumn has gone to pieces, and the Hill-Cleve- 
land war appears to be on again as merrily 
as ever. The outlook at Albany is con- 
sidered here as distinctly favorable to the 
election of a senator of the Tammany stripe, 
and it is well anderstood that this would 
mean the solidification of the New York 
party management, during the Cleveland 


administration, in the interests of the worst 
element of the democracy and against any 

nd all efforts of the better elements to ele- 
vate the standard ot polities. 

The bitter feeling between the two wings 
of the party in New York was well illus- 
trated, as it was also greatly intensified, by 
the Crisp episode at the Reform Club din- 
ner the otber night. The speaker was one 
of the most prominent invited guests and by 
virtue cf his high office, if for no other rea- 
son, he was entitled to respectful treatment 
and a hearing, but the club completely ig- 
nored him, apparently for the sole reason 
that he is supposed to be not in full sympa- 


‘thy with Mr. Cleveland. This incident has 


created a great deal of excitement here and 
the action of the club is universally re- 
garded as both discourteous and injudicious 
in the highest degree. Speaker Crisp is 
personally very popular, and furthermore 
he is naturally inclined to be unpartisan 
and fair to all sides. The sentiment of the 
House in regard to the matter was expressed 
in a vehement burst of applause when the 
speaker took the chair on the morning after 
his return from New York, and the politi- 
cians here think that it is no wonder that 
the men who could commit such a blunder 
have failed to secure party } redominance in 
their State. 

Though there are some things of interest 
in the pending legislative docket the atten- 
tion of politicians is mainly directed toward 
the incoming administration. Those who 
are best qualified to judge are now inclined 
to the opinion that Mr. Cleveland, as pres- 
ident, will adopt a more conservative policy 
than before. It is beginning to be generally 
believed in political circles at the capital 
that there will be no extra session of Con- 
gress in the spring and that the influence 
of the administration will be thrown in 
favor of moderate tariff legislation. Prob- 
ably the new president and his intimate 
advisers will formulate a tariff bill pro- 
viding for free raw materials and a reason- 
able reduction in the duty on some man- 
ufactured articles and submit it to the 
party leaders in the House, possibly at 
a called session next October. Meanwhile, 
the condition of the treasury will be sub- 
jected to a careful scrutiny with the object 
of placing the national finances on a better 
basis and finding out how much of a reduc- 
tion in income the government can stand, 
so as to avoid any serious mistake in tariff 
legislation. Some of Mr. Cleveland’s friends 
assert that he will take a bold stand re- 
garding pensions, which now cause the 
greatest drain upon the treasury and which 
doubtless include many abuses. 

The fight for the next Senate is becoming 
hot and the indications still point to that 
unsatisfactory result, a drawn battle. In 
order to secure even a nominal control 
either the Republicans or the Democrats 
must make an alliance with the third party 
men, and experience has abundantly demon- 
strated that such alliances are deplorable. 
This is the worst feature of the political 
outlook. 

The chief topic of discussion in Congress 
this week was the anti-option bill. This 
measure passed the House last summer by 
an overwhelming majority and it looks as if 
it might succeed in the Senate also, but 
probably not without amendment. This 
amendment process would be likely to kill 
the bill because of the shortness of the ses- 
sion. 

The joint immigration committee is work- 
ing hard over the various bills pertaining to 
the important subject confided to its charge. 
Hearings have been granted to the steam- 
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ship companies and other interests opposed 
to the restriction of immigration, and: it is 
evident that they intend to make a strong 
fight backed up with plenty of money, for 
it is the rich transportation and manufac- 
turing corporations that profit most from 
indiscriminate immigration. 
Cabinet-makers are busy and office seekers 
are increasing and multiplying on every 
hand. The talk of Senator Hill for the Cab- 
inet sounds wild, but, in fact, allspeculations 
as to the choice of Herbert, Carlisle, Mor- 


rison, Culberson, Tucker, Whitney, and this, 


that and the other man, are idle and prema- 
ture. It is believed, however, that Mr. 
Cleveland will make up his new Cabinet 
without reference to his old one, although 
one or two of the former members are quite 
likely to be reinstated. O.48. 8: 


CHICAGO, Dec. 17. 

Surprise waits on surprise. Our wealthy 
men are almost tumbling over each other in 
their eagerness to do the very best thing, or 
the next best thing, for the municipal good. 
If they cannot have a hand in governing the 
city patterning after the approved model 
of Birmingham or Berlin, they can hand 
over their millions to beautify or benefit 
to their heart’s content. The latest thing 
(meant, perhaps, as a public Christmas gift) 
is the deed of Mr. Philip D. Armour in 
building the Armour Institute at a cost of 
$1,500,000. An endowment of $1,400,000 is 
added to the foundation. Your correspond- 
ent reported the beginning of this work 
something more than a year ago. But the 
design has constantly grown and enlarged 
in Mr. Armour’s mind from the earliest 
inception. The institute as it now stands 
is probably the most complete in its plan 
and appliances for manual and industrial 
and technical training to be found any- 
where. It is located next to the famous 
Armour Mission, in the midst of a working 
people’s population most in need of such 
a matchless opportunity for self-bettering. 
It is unique in this respect that the Armour 
Mission, with its evangelizing and social 
enterprises, is on the same foundation with 
this magnificent educational plant. The 
mission receives $25,000 annually from the 
endowment and the institute $70,000. It is 
understood that Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus of 
Plymouth Church may become the head of 
the Armour Institute. 

Every part of the city vies with another 
in the desire to secure the location of these 
monuments of higher civilization. It has 
at last been decided that the new building 
for the Chicago Academy of Sciences is to 
be ereeted on Lincoln Park, somewhat as 
the Metropolitan Museum occupies a choice 
place in the New York Central Park. There 
still remains the Lewis Institute with its 
endowment fund of $1,250,000, which the 
West Siders on Ashland Boulevard are anx- 
iously striving for. While waiting for this 
splendid prize they have what is a more 
popular and possibly more useful educative 
agency in the People’s Institute. This may 
be called the creation of Bishop Fallows. 
It occupies the ‘‘Old Wigwam’”’ of Repub- 
lican convention fame in days of the Lin- 
coln campaign. Here a diversified range of 
work among the masses is carried on, largely 
atter the university extension order. Pro- 
fessor Moulton is winning enthusiastic hear- 
ing at the Sunday afternoon lectures on the 
Bible and its authors. He is popularizing 
the best things in higher criticism in a way 

to be an aid to faith. A similar work is 
going on at Hull House this winter, which 
has become a university extension center. 
A recent visit to this institution reveals a 


marked progress in the work that Miss 
Adaams and her colleague, Miss Starr, con- 
duct. They have added a Sunday afternoon 
list of lectures on such themes as Health 
and Religion, The Social Teaching of Jesus, 
etc. One needed to enter but one ‘‘ hopeful 
home,” so called, in this neighborhood to 
realize that an anti-nastiness gospel in the 
interest of health and religion is the first 
need in many cases. A few further items 
will show what a record-breaking year 1892-3 
is in Chicago, so far as buildings for the 
public go. A new Art Institute, the City 
Library Building and the Illinois Central 
Station, to cost a million and a half, are 
rivaling each other along the lake front in 
Dearborn Park to be ready for the World’s 
Fair visitors next year. On the North Side 
the Criminal Court Building rapidly nears 
completion. Beyond this the handsome 
home of the Chicago Historical Society is 
rising into prominence. 

The Newberry Library, not far distant, 
has a finished look. It is jubilant now at 
becoming the custodian of the American 
Medical Society’s collection of 8,000 vol- 
umes at present in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute at Washington. A momentary spasm 
of concern was caused by a Minneapolis 
architect, named Buffington, claiming that 
‘the sky-scraper’’ steel frame buildings 
are an infringement on his patent. His 
alleged damages in Chicago amount only to 
the bagatelle of $12,500,000. Chicago might 
as well pick up and move to Minneapolis, or 
be called ‘‘ Buffington’? and done with it. 
There is still one other project on foot which 
might well, when completed, bring this 
building era to astandstill. It is the move- 
ment of trades unionists to erect a big 
Labor Temple. Shares are placed at five 
dollars each and sold only to members of 
trade organizations. But there is another 
chance open, ‘‘a calling to fulfill.” 

The great four-mile tunnel into the lake 
to supply water to the city is finally open, 
and, with the present pumping works at 
Sixteenth Street, adds 40,000,000 gallons to 
the previous supply. Its full capacity is 
130,000,000 gallons daily. Fears of water 
famine are at an end unless that fateful 
earthquake predicted should open and let 
Lake Michigan out. 

An unusual charity has been worked since 
Thanksgiving providing, to a large extent, 
clothing for the School Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. The public schools themselves are 
busy in this work, immense supplies being 
brought in by the children to fit out their 
poorer mates. What the pauperizing effect 
of this may be is a study the schools might 
quietly pursue. At the Ministers’ Union on 
Monday a cause was presented which ap- 
pears quite as worthy of indorsement. It 
is an effort to establish an Asylum for Crip- 
pled Children. No such shelter exists at 
present where such unfortunates can find a 
home and good training for life, Mrs. Nel- 
son Steele is the president. Grounds for a 
building have been given not far from Oak 
Park. The managers need $50,000 to found 
the asylum. 

The topic of the Ministers’ Meetifig was 
Higher Criticism, opened by a paper read 
by Rey. J. A. Adams. The argument was 
strongly conservative and destructive of the 
critics, if ridicule brilliantly applied has 
power to give the coup de grace to so per- 
sistently alive a thing as Biblical scholar- 
ship. The paper pointed out the tendency 
to deny or make: little of the supernatural 
element in the Scriptures even on the part 
of writers recognized as orthodox. Modern 
criticism, as the fad of scholars, was con- 
nected with the rule of scholasticism, hav- 


ing no interest for popular evangelical 
faith. Higher criticism is unfriendly to 
evangelistic work or spirit. The tone of 
comment which followed showed that there 
is a line that divides brethren on the right 
and on the lett of this question. The 
younger pastors are almost to a man with 
the side of free Biblical criticism. They 
are willing to allow some ‘ conjecture”’ 
along with absolute certainty in studies 
connected with the Scriptures. 


The public exercises in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Chicago City 
Missionary Society came off at Union Park 
Church Sunday evening. On Tuesday after- 
noon the election of directors was held. 
Superintendent Armstrong gave a telling 
review of the first decade just ended. The 
society has expended $201,000 and has thus 
created $258,000 worth of church property, 
not to speak of the more than 3,000 members 
of churches gathered and the nearly 9,000 
children in Sunday schools. The past year 
the expenses were a little more than $23,000. 
In order to take care of important mission 
enterprises in sight the society calls for 
$30,000 the coming year. It reads like the 
tale of a magician what one and another of 
these newer churches have wrought. The 
church at South Chicago, under the heroic 
leadership of Rey. George H. Bird and his 
wife, has lately completed its new building 
costing about $16,000. While struggling 
along in a community almost, wholly com- 
posed of mill workers and foreigners the 
people have organized another church, the 
Duncan Avenue, now in a flourishing con- 
dition, and have two mission stations in 
hand still. 

Prof. Graham Taylor reported a similar 
city missionary movement as being inaug- 
urated at San Francisco, set in motion by 
Professor Nash and his confreres in the 
Pacific Theological Seminary along with the 
pastors of the quadruple cities around the 
bay. Their design is to work out their own 
city salvation somewhat on the lines fol- 
lowed at Chicago, especially in the alli- 
ance between the City Missionary Society 
and the seminary students who engage in 
its work. ‘The number of directors of the 
Chicago society is to be increased to thirty- 
five. 

The bazar held recently at the Potter 
Palmer mansion in behalf of the Children’s 
Building at the World’s Fair was a social 
and financial success. About $16,000 was 
realized. This play palace for children and 
the exhibit of all the best means of bring- 
ing up children will prove one of the cutest 
sights of the great show. It is not told 
whether ‘‘Solomon’s rod’’ will be in the ex- 
hibit or not or the ‘‘original slipper’’ of 
the old woman who lived inashoe. It may 
interest intending visitors to Jackson Park 
next summer to know that the arrangements 
for the mammoth Hotel Endeavor are per- 
fected. Itis located a few blocks south of 
the fair grounds directly on the lake front. 
It is built as a hollow square 306 feet ona 
side three stories high. There will be a 
chapel located on the square inside for lec- 
tures and concerts. This standsin the midst 
of a grove of uative trees. Here thousands 
of Christian Endeavorers will congregate 
because the rates for rooms are very reason- 
able and the situation is so convenient for 
attending the fair. In view of the alarming 
account given in a previous letter as to crime 
in Chicago and the inability of the police 
force to catch ‘‘ the brigands,’”’ it may re- 
lieve the strain to know that a few of the 
Chicago police are now mounted on bicycles 
and are learning this ‘‘ mystery ’’ of locomo- 
tion. Q. L. D. 
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IN BETHLEHEM. 


BY MRS. M. kK. SANGSTER. 


Come back today to Bethlehem, 
The year is on the wane. 

A truce to strife that wearies life, 
A truce to grief and pain, 

O, heart return to Bethlehem 
And hear its song again! 


If siren voices luring thee 
Have turned thy thoughts aside, 

If thou hast quaffed the bitter draught 
Of envy or of pride, 

If thou in agony of shame 
Hast thy dear Lord denied, 


Come back today to Bethlehem, 
Allin the quickening dawn, 

With wistful eyes regard the skies 
Ere yet the gloom is gone. 

O, list the song of Bethlehem 
Forever pealing on! 


O, burdened with the sense of sin 
And worn with many a care, 

Here drop thy load, the sunrise road 
Is open at thy prayer. 

Return, return to Bethlehem, 
The angels wait thee there! 


Come back, come back to Bethlehem! 
Behold the Virgin’s Child 

By prophets told in ages old, 
The fair, the undefiled! 

Lo, peace is born in Bethlehem 
To soothe earth’s tumults wild. 


Come back today to Bethlehem! 
Though thou hast wandered far, 
No rest shall fill thy yearning breast 

Until thou see the Star. 
O, heart return to Bethlehem 
Where yet the angels are! 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 


Prof. Graham Taylor, in the Interior, de- 
scribes Christian Aspects of Sociology. He 
shows that ‘‘ thus far the induction from social 
life to a science of society has been left chiefly 
to ‘aliens from the comm@wealth of Israel 
and strangers to the covenants of promise,’ 

. and although the church has done far 
more sociological work in life than in litera- 
ture yet Christianity can claim no easy as- 
cendancy over the many powerful competitors 
for the possession of the field for practical so- 
cial effort, . . . but the voice of the church is 
yet to be heard reversing this judgment. For 
sociology was born of the church and will yet 
claim its birthright. ... The voice of the 
church can thus be heard only through her 
theological seminaries. In them, if anywhere, 
she must formulate her own science of so- 
ciety. .. . The sociological movement in ed- 
ucation must ultimately demand its climax at 
the door of the school of the prophets.”’ 

Prof. B. I. Wheeler of Cornell University, 
in the Watchman, writing on Baptists and 
Bible Study, says: ‘‘ There is and can be no 
Baptist creed. The Baptists are united on the 
basis of the life facts of Christianity and not 
of the metaphysics of Christianity. A creed 
is invaluable for individual clarification but 
it has no place as a basis of union or a test of 
membership in a Baptist church. Creeds are 
all post-Christian and this entire method of 
attempting to summarize Christianity belongs 
with those human accretions which we reject 
as falsifications or perversions. This peculiar 
perversion we owe unmistakably to Greece.” 

Dr. A. P. Peabody, in the Christian Register, 
says: ‘“‘There is in history no instance of 
greater profligacy than may be seen on the 
pension list of the United States. ... The 
most shameful cases are those of rich men, 
even millionaires, members of Congress and a 
very large number of men who are holding 
well-paid offices under government... . The 
scandal created by such pensioners keeps from 
the list self-respecting men who ought to be 
on it....tIf all the debts incurred by the 
war were reckoned by the rules of arithmetic 
employed in the pension office the entire rev- 


enue of the country would not suffice for the 
annual payment required.” 

The decision of the Cincinnati Presbytery in 
the case of Prof. Henry P. Smith, charged 
with heresy, calls forth from the. Lvangelist 
this comment: ‘‘The condemnation now pro- 
nounced upon an American scholar would 
have condemned Origen and St. Augustine, 
Martin Luther and John Calvin and Richard 
Baxter and hundreds of the holiest men that 
ever lived.”’ The Western Christian Advocate 
(Methodist), published in Cincinnati, says: 
‘We are more convinced than ever of the 
unwisdom of the whole business. It is a case 
of human opinion against human opinion as 
to the teaching of the Bible and the teaching 
of the Westminster Confession, and is further 
from settlement now than when it was begun. 
Holding to the fundamental principle of the 
Protestant Reformation—namely, the right of 
private interpretation—the Christian world is 
increasingly impatient with the zeal which 
dogmatically crucifies a man against whose 
Christian character no charge is alleged.” 

Col. T. W. Higyinson is optimistic. Writing 
on Epitaphs on Wealth, in Harpe7’s Bazar, he 
says: ‘When it comes to the merely moral 
side, while the church like the state con- 
stantly bows before wealth, while a man may 
often, as the Scripture says, ‘devour widows’ 
houses ’—so long as he says grace after the 
meal—yet the mass of men, and especially of 
women, remain honest and wish their chil- 
dren to be honest, and are able to discriminate 
between one rich man and another. It is not 
so difficult to be rich—if we may judge by the 
frequency with which that phenomenon is pro- 
duced among us—but the multitude of people 
are still sane. They are sometimes dazzled, 
but,in Abraham Lincoln’s homely phrase, you 
cannot fool all the people all the time.”’ 

Mgr. Satolli’s instructions from the Pope to 
the recent conference of Roman Catholic 
archbishops, recently made public and to 
which we referred last week, are the theme 
of many editorials this week. The Hxraminer 
says: “It is the first official utterance since 
Archbishop Hughes began his crusade against 
the ‘ godless’ public schools that holds out 
hope of a reasonable compromise between 
Protestants and Catholics on this vexed school 
business—a compromise in which neither need 
sacrifice anything of value while both will 
secure all that they can justly demand.’’—— 
The Christian Advocate is more pessimistic: 
“Their conduct today differs from that of past 
ages as the mailed hand does from the same 
hand gloved invelvet. Guile is a more effec- 
tual means of subverting free governments 
than force. Rome once wielded the sword; 
that weapon was wrested from it by heroes. 
In this age of softness it conceals opiates in 
honey, and if the sleeper does not soonawake 
he will find himself in an intricate web 
stronger than steel chains.’’ 

The Churchman believes the ‘“ course of 
events, the genesis of the American people and 
the infatuation of what is called ‘ Cahensly- 
ism,’ are forcing upon the Roman Catholics of 
this country a reconsideration of the papal 
supremacy. So long as a Pope had sense 
enough, and his advisers would allow him, to 
maintain his supremacy as a venerable tradi- 
tion and leave the actual government of the 
American church to American prelates, who 
really understand the people among whom 
they live, his supremacy might have remained 
unchallenged, like some of the royal preroga- 
tives of the Queen of England. But when he 
attempts to make it a working reality to su- 
persede the authority and upset the policy of 
such prelates as Archbishop Ireland and Car- 
dina] Gibbons his American adherents are ab- 
solutely certain to demand, with ever increas- 
ing peremptoriness, to know the reason why.”’ 
—The Pilot (Roman Catholic) does not be- 
lieve that the situation in the church is at all 
different from what it was after the Faribault 
decision, notwithstanding Mer. Satolli’s ad- 
dress: ‘‘The church is supremely reasonable. 
There never has been at any time question of 
depriving of a secular education those chil- 
dren who have no alternative but to attend 
the public schools. .. . The compromise be- 
tween the Catholic body and the local school 
boards explicitly encouraged under given cir- 


cumstances by Mgr. Satolli—and he speaks 
the Pope’s mind on the question—is implicitly 
recognized.” 

ABROAD. 


Ouida, in the December Fortnightly Review, 
makes the sins and follies of society stand out 
vividly. ‘‘ Drinking and gambling, in some 
form or other, is the most general vice of the 
cultured world, which censures the island 
laborer for his beer and skittles and condemns 
the continental workman for his absinthe and 
lotteries. It is a strange form of progress 
which makes educated people incapable of re- 
sisting the paltry pleasures of the green table 
and the glass, a strange form of culture which 
ends at the spirit frame, the playing cards 
andthe cigar box. The poor Japanese coolie 
amongst the lilies and lilaes of his little gar- 
den is surely nearer both culture and progress 
than the drinker and the gambler of the mod- 
ern clubs.”’ 

Last summer Zion’s Herald, the leading jour- 
nal of New England Methodism, published 
two articles on the Higher Criticism of the 
Old Testament—Its Claims and Achievements 
by Professor Davison of Handsworth Col- 
lege, England, one of the most scholarly and 
trusted of English Wesleyans. The senti- 
ments expressed in these articles alarmed a 
zealous individual by the name of S. P. Mey- 
ers, who recently preferred charges against 
Professor Davison before the Wesleyan gen- 
eral committee, which body referred it to a 
special committee including the eminent men 
of the body. This committee has just reported 
that they have examined the articles and 
“find that they furnish no ground whatever 
for apprehension that their tendency will be 
to unsettle the minds of careful students of 
the sacred Scriptures. On the contrary, they 
find that their intention and direct tendency 
are well calculated not only to instruct those 
who have not themselves the opportunity of 


studying the matters dealt with, but to re- . 


assure the faith of those who may have had 
their minds more or less disturbed by such 
adverse criticisms as are now current in many 
quarters, and to fortify the minds of theologi- 
cal students and young ministers against the 
effect of such criticism.’-——Commenting on 
this the Methodist Times says: ‘“‘Good men 
who have been trained in a certain traditional 
opinion as to the way in which the Bible was 
constructed must be prepared to accept the 
results of honest inquiry and to admit that 
God knew how to make the Bible better than 
they do, and that if He did not make it in the 
precise way they imagined that does not affect 
its claims or the truth of the Christian religion 
in the very least degree. . . . So far as the re- 
sults of the higher criticism have been estab- 
lished they have given to the Holy Scriptures 
new meaning, new beauty and new power 
over the heart and the conscience. They have 
aiso completely knocked the bottom out of 
the current infidel and secularist objections to 
the Bible and inflicted a damaging blow upon 
the pretensions of priesteraft.”’ 

The spirit of liberalism is affecting the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland as well as those of 
the United States. The Independent (London) 
says: ‘‘In all parts of Ireland—not in the 
South only but in Ulster too—Roman Catho- 
lies are now deliberately and boldly asserting 
the right to hear the gospel preached. Large 
numbers of Roman Catholics attended the 
special mission meetings held by Mr. Moody 
in Dublin. At Belfast a Roman Catholic 
priest was numbered among the converts, 
whilst laymen of the Roman Catholic Church 
nightly swelled the ranks of those to whom 
Mr. Moody’s magnetic power awakened new 
spiritual light and life. Roman Catholic news- 
papers welcomed Mr. Moody to Dublin and 
actually published fair and impartial epitomes 
of his addresses. All these are tokens of a 
new epoch’s approach. There is a growing 
anxiety among Catholics to know and under- 
stand the Protestant view of Christianity.” 

eee 

I take it that a great part of this earthly 
tuition and discipline is not more to work 
out the evil that is in us than to prepare us to 
receive what God has in readiness to give us. 
—Munger. F j 
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THE RICH FOOL. 


BY GEORGE H. WESTLEY. 


Methinks one moves among the shades, 
In that uncertain interstate, 

Shrunken and alien and ashamed, 
Midst spirits proud, elate. 


With pitying glances gazing down, 
They mark and fain would cure his shame 
(This thing that shook the underworld 
With magic of its name). 


But they, who power and prowess used 
Yo lift their bretbren from the mire, 
Breathe not his air who trod men down 

That he might rise the higher. 


Uneultured soul! that e’er must see 
A bliss thou never canst attain. 
Poor fool! that sold eternal peace 
For perishable gain. 
— 
THE CONFERENCE MEETING. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER MC KENZIE, D.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


There is a pleasant sound in the words of 
the prophet Malachi: ‘‘Then they that 
feared the Lord spake often one to another.” 
It was a time of waiting. They looked into 
the centuries which they could not measure 
for Him who was to come. It was a weary 
waiting, even with the promise and the 
hope. It would have been'more weary if 
those who cherished the national desire 
had stood apart one from another. There 
was strength in their friendship. They 
eould refresh the failing memory, confirm 

the fainting heart and make a fuller prep- 
' aration for the coming of the Messiah by 
associating themselves around their com- 
_ mon confidence and speaking often one to 
another. Of course ‘‘the Lord hearkened 
and heard it.’’ ‘‘A book of remembrance 
was written before Him for them that feared 
the Lord, and that thought upon His name.”’ 
Their fidelity was recognized. It was seen 
that they could be relied upon. When men 
were wanted for service and honor they 
would be found among these steadfast souls. 

These conference meetings of the old 
church had a natural origin and were neces- 
saryand helpful. It isin keeping with them 
that we find after the Lord’s ascension His 
friends ‘‘all with one accord continued 
steadfastly in prayer.’? To the praying was 
added the conference regarding the things 
which they had seen and that for which 
they were to wait until they were allowed 
to go out as witnesses. ‘‘ When the day of 
Pentecost was come they were all together 
_ in one place.”’ This was for their advan- 
tage and while together they received the 
gift from on high. When the day of Pente- 
cost was past they were still together ‘‘in 
the temple, and breaking bread at home.’’ 
‘““They had all things common,” not their 
goods alone but their knowledge and faith 
and affection and desire. Each could im- 
part to the others that which he had learned 
and could receive from them the confirma- 
_ tion of his own faith. It wasan inestimable 
benefit to the men and women, to the church, 
to the common ministry. which was to be 
their life. This intercourse was continued. 
Again we read, ‘‘ The multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and soul: and not 
one of them said that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own; but they 
had all things common.’’ When Peter had 
been delivered out of prison and the angel 
who had been his guide had left him, ‘‘ he 
came to the house of Mary” ‘‘ where many 
were gathered together and were praying.”’ 
Thus in asimple, natural way the meeting 
for prayer and conference became a part of 
the daily life of the church. 

This must have continued. With more 


or less formality men and women who were 
of one mind and had one interest came to- 
gether, talked over the affairs of the church 
and united their hearts and voices in song 
and prayer. Thus the ‘ diversities of gifts”’ 
worked together for the profit of all and 
the members who were strongest and those 
who were more feeble accomplished the 
design of Him who had tempered the body 
together and who worked all things in 
all. It was a sad day when this familiar 
intercourse was interrupted and was es- 
teemed of less account, when stately serv- 
ices and elaborate ceremonials administered 
by a few were allowed to be the life of the 
church. ‘Too little is made in our time of 
public worship, but it is a more serious evil 
than this that so little is made of familiar, 
social worship, with its interchange of 
thought and its fellowship in psalm and 
prayer. He who should improve our public 
worship would do well, but he who should 
restore the prayer meeting would do better. 
The service of the great congregation will 
be exalted when the meeting for prayer is 
esteemed. In thiscommunity the best way 
to make Sunday morning all it may be is to 
make Friday night all it should be. 

We are fond of tracing our direct, un- 
broken descent from the first Christians. 
We shall prove ourselves worthy of our 
origin when we keep the things which were 
essential to the religious life and work of 
those who came around the apostles. They 
were true to nature and affection and neces- 
sity and in their loyalty was their strength. 
Like them we recall the words of our Lord, 
‘¢ Where two or three are gathered together 
in My name, there am I in the midst of 
them.’’ It seems incredible that any one 
can read this sentence and not desire to 
meet with others where this special promise 
is to be fulfilled. The promise may be ex- 
tended to the large assembly, where one 
man leads the petitions of the many, yet it 
has its first and most natural place in the 
smaller meeting, where all are of one ac- 
cord, where there is an agreement concern- 
ing the thing to be asked and every heart is 
knit with every other heart in the one de- 
sire. Weare not to limit the number, yet 
we are not to forget that our Lord made it 
as small as possible when He said, ‘‘If two 
of you shall agree on earth as touching any- 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done 
for them.”’ If the desires of two are united 
their prayers will be united. The unity 
will be helped if they kneel together. 


Though private prayer be a brave designe, 
Yet publick hath more promises, more love. 
We are cold suitors; let us move 

Where it is warmest. 


Common prayer is one of the uses of the 
conference meeting. With this is a mani- 
fold profit. The meeting itself is profitable. 
For the man who has been working by him- 
self all the day, and the woman who has 
been busy with her many cares, there is help 
in coming away from the store and the home, 
and in seeing others who are likewise turning 
out of their separate ways, and in knowing 
that they, too, have their wants, and the 
faith which leads where they can find help 
and be the helpers of others. If these can 
meet in friendliness and confidence, with one 
supreme desire, each heart will be refreshed. 
The very air will have blessing init. It will 
be good to be there. The presence of the 
Lord will be in the place and in the midst of 
His friends. 

One whose faith is wavering will be con- 
firmed by the assurance of his neighbor. The 
heavy spirit will be brightened by kindly 
sympathy. The tried and perplexed will 
find light in the lives of others. Each can 
bring his offering of wealth or of poverty 


and go away enriched. The learning of the 
scholar will make many wise. The vision 
of the prophet on his mount will inspire 
the pilgrim in the valley. There will be an 
interchange of life, and life will have more 
meaning and worth. For ‘‘ whether one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it; 
or one member be honored, all the members 
rejoice with it.’’ This can be effected when 
the members serve each other, and the eye 
bestows its blessing on the foot which it sees, 
and the hand is guided by the lips whose 
voice the ear hears. 

This is not an idle sentiment. It is ra- 
tional and essential. No man has all the 
wisdom or all the experience. A man is 
endowed for the benefit of his fellows. He 
makes proof of life and truth for the ad- 
vantage of the whole. Hence he is untrue 
to his calling who does not share the gifts 
which he gets, and he is untrue to himself 
who does not seek what others are em- 
powered to give. It is a condition of life 
that the solitary shall be set in families. 
The family for solitary disciples is the church 
and in the conference meeting the household 
life is to have free expression. Every man 
needs to learn of other men. We have one 
book which is able to make us wise. Noone 
knows it thoroughly or has proved it to the 
uttermost. We read in different portions and 
we apply the truth in many ways. The truth 
becomes our own when it has entered into 
our life and we can teach to others that 
which we have learned and used. There is 
wisdom in a blending of counsel. ‘There is 
use for the highest and deepest learning, 
but there is a wisdom which comes from 
adorning the doctrine with experience and 
changing the word into spirit and life. The 
loftiest, broadest culture of the preacher has 
its place. He should be able to instruct. 
It is in his office and he is unjust when he 
does not study that he may teach. 

But in the matters of life, of the world, 
of human need, of the force of truth, of the 
reality of the divine presence, of the comfort 
and support of divine grace, the minister 
cannot know as much as the church whose 
public worship he directs. He is instructed 
by his people. He learns in the palace and 
the cottage, wherever there is life. He 
looks through the eyes of the many and 
feels through their lives. He who does not 
learn from his people should not be sur- 
prised when they cease to learn from him. 
He must know their life if he is to serve it. 
He must receive their understanding and 
exposition of the Word, which they learn in 
the use of it, if he is to be a scribe well 
‘instructed unto the kingdom of heaven.”’ 
He needs the conference meeting with its 
exchange of thought, its expression of life, 
its confidence and sympathy, its praise and 
prayer. It is not his need alone; every life 
requires this fellowship. If this were be- 
lieved we might make our study and our 
living more careful and intelligent, so that 
we could gain what others would receive. 
We should take pains to bring an ‘offering 
and to bear away a gift. 

This may be called an ideal, but it would 
not be difficult to make it a reality. We 
are wise enough and good enough to restore 
the meeting for prayer and conference to its 
own place in the economy of the church 
life. This would be a return to the ways of 
the primitive believers and a walking in the 
paths of reason and nature, It should mean 
more than it does to be a Christian and to 
be a member of the Church of Christ. If 
we are to approach the stature of full-grown 
Christians we must use the means of 
erowth. One of these now presents itself 
to us. 
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THE IDEAL AND THE ACTUAL IN 
CHRISTENDOM. 


BY ARCHDEACON FREDERICK W. FARRAR, LONDON, 


There is no more amazing event in his- 
tory than the victory of Christianity. If 
any one who saw Jesus hanging on the 
eross had been told that before three cen- 
turies were over He would be worshiped as 
““God of God, Light of Light, Very God of 
Very God” by the mightiest section of the 
civilized world he would have laughed the 
prophecy to scorn as absolutely senseless. 
Imagine a Greek philosopher standing on 
Golgotha and talking to some cosmopolitan 
rabbi or polished Herodian, who pointed 
out to him, as a stranger at Jerusalem, that 
two of those three crucified victims were 
specimens of the banditti who, since the 
days of Judas of Galilee and his fierce zeal- 
ots, had infested those parts of Palestine 
which were then seething with hardly sup- 
pressed excitement. ‘‘ And who,”’ the Greek 
might have.asked, ‘‘ is the third, over whose 
eross I read the title which says in Greek, 
‘The King of the Jews’? Is he a criminal, 
too?’’? ‘No,’ his informant would have 
answered; ‘‘ but he has been represented to 
the procurator as a dangerous person, what 
we Jews calla Medith, or deceiver. We re- 
gard him as a fanatical prophet who has 
risen among the ignorant and enthusiastic 
Galileans.’’ ‘‘Has He any followers?” the 
Greek might have asked. ‘‘ None to speak 
of,’? would have been the reply. ‘‘One of 
His own twelve chosen associates betrayed 
Him. The mob which, five days ago, was 
inclined to hail Him as a deliverer now exe- 
erates Him and yelled this morning for His 
crucifixion. Our leading religious authori- 
ties, priests, Sadducees and Pharisees, are 
absolutely unanimous in their hatred and 
contempt for Him.’’ ‘‘Did His fate awaken 
no sympathy?”’’ ‘‘ Apparently none. Those 
two or three weeping women, among whom 
stands His mother, are poor provincials, and 
the only man with them is that youth who 
was His chief friend.’? The two might have 
wended their way, the Jew to his paschal 
feast, the Greek to a symposium in the 
palace of Herod or Pilatus, and neither of 
them might once have called the incident to 
mind again. But what would they have 
thought if some angel in human guise had 
touched them by the arm and said: ‘“ He 
who is dying on that cross is the Son of God, 
the Saviour of the world. In three centu- 
ries His cross shall have displaced the vic- 
torious eagles of Rome as the ensign of the 
legions. Rome shall give up her Capitoline 
Temple to His worship. Athens shal! ex- 
clude her terrible Pallas Athene from her 
own Parthenon to enshrine the-glory of His 
mother. Nineteen centuries hence, when 
Ephesus shall be a ruin, its ruins and those 
of its temple of Artemis, the wonder of the 
world, shall still be named from yonder un- 
known Galilean youth, whose tearful eyes 
are now gazing on his dying Master. Em- 
pires vaster and more durable than Rome 
or Parthia shall own yonder Nazarene for 
their Lord and their God. From that cross 
He shall hereafter rule over all the world!” 
Would not such a prophecy have seemed 
too utterly fatuous for anything but some 
frenzied dream? Would it not have excited 
burst after burst of scornful laughter? Yet 
that prophecy, and far more than that 
prophecy, would have been most literally 
true. 

Already, before tifty years were over, the 
faith preached by that crucified Redeemer 
had leaped like a beacon light from hill to 
hill, had iiluminated Asia, had won a hold 
on great cities in Europe, had reached to 


the farthest limits of the West. The world 
put forth for its obliteration the whole en- 
ergy of its wit, its satire, its learning, its 
philosophy, its genius, its wealth, its an- 
cient religions, its immemorial prestige. The 
deified Cesars endeavored with sword and 
flame to extirpate its votaries. Kings with 
their armies fought against it and were only 
discomfited. Its followers for a long time 
were mainly slaves and artisans who wor- 
shiped in hidden sandpits and buried their 
dead in subterranean catacombs. Yet while 
that city of theirs, beneath the soil of Rome. 
told of abounding gladness and inextin- 
guishable hope in the midst of poverty and 
persecution, the gorgeous, regal, triumphant 
city which reared its golden palaces into 
the sunlight over their hiding places was 
steeped in shame and misery. She was 
what the pagan thaumaturge called her, ‘‘a 
Bacchante rolling in blood and mud.”’ And 
in that Eternal City, after many a furious 
effort to crush what Rome disdained as ‘‘ an 
execrable and deadly foreign superstition,” 
the emperor of the Roman world sought 
baptism at the hands of the Christian bishop 
and called himself by that name of ‘‘ Chris- 
tian,’’ which for nearly three centuries had 
been regarded as differing but little, if at 
all, from those of fool and malefactor. 

What was the secret of that stupendous, 
that unimaginable victory? The secret was 
not any one of those which Gibbon idly 
imagined. The main secret may be ex- 
pressed by the one word—holiness. Tertul- 
lian gave the secret when he dared to say of 
his fellow-Christians to his pagan contem- 
poraries: ‘‘ Nos soli innocentes sumus.”? The 
Christiani were as they were called, Chres- 
tiani—men of blameless character, not of 
moral excellence but of moral sanctity. 

Christ had brought into the range of 
human life a new ideal—the ideal of self- 
denial and purity and love—and myriads of 
His followers, having by His grace attained 
to that ideal, uplifted the whole world with 
them into a sweeter and purer atmosphere. 
The admiration for this ideal, the visible, 
daily proof that there were human beings 
who, victors over their temptations and 
over themselves, had attained to it over- 
came the world. Strength was perfected 
in abject weakness. But when the church 
had thus won the victory over the open 
violence of the world Satan set himself to 
secure for the world an immense share in 
the nominal church. The tares had always, 
even from the first, been mingled with the 
wheat, but after the days of Constantine 
they who looked at the field and the har- 
vest might well have thought that the field 
was a field in which the darnel poppies 
sown by the evil one had all but expelled 
the scanty and meager ears of wheat. 

Take a scene or two. It is A. D. 366. 
The streets of Rome resound with yells and 
are deluged with blood. Can it be because 
an election is going on for the bishopric 
of Rome? It is too true. ‘‘ Damasus and 
Ursinus,”’ says the historian, ‘‘ burning be- 
yond all human limits to save the episcopal 
throne, contested with the most factious 
rivalry, and their followers did not even 
shrink from wounds and bloodshed. One 
hundred and thirty-seven. bodies of the 
slain were found in a single Christian ba- 
silica.”’ 

Look again. Can that frightful scene of 
fury and faction, resounding with curses 
and criminations, be indeed an assembly of 
Christian bishops, the disciples of the meek 
and holy Saviour and successors of the 
humble apostles? Alas! so it is, and there 
have been similar scenes at many another 
church council. Is then indeed the Eccle- 


siola in Ecclesia? Or let us cast our eyes 
on the state of society in the greatest of 
Christian capitals—Rome in the days of 
St. Jerome, Constantinople in the days of 
St. Chrysostom. Read the letters in which 
the saint of Bethlehem pours forth his 
bitter disappointment, his burning condem- 
nations of a city which in ideal he has 
regarded as a Paradise and in its reality 
found to be a Sodom. Read the eloquent 
and impassioned invectives which the great 
Patriarch of Constantinople, hermit and ora- 
tor and saint, thundered forth against the 
luxury, the hypocrisy, the immorality, the 
utter worldliness of the great capital of 
Christianity in the East. Must we not in- 
deed say that the bride of Christ had lost 
the fragrance of her orange flower and 
stained her virgin robe? 

I am writing a brief article, not a history 
of Christianity. I cannot, therefore, glance 
at the awful decadence of the church dur- 
ing the dark ages, at the neglect, the igno- 
rance, the superstition, the immorality, the 
corruption of all pure Christian doctrine by 
alien influxes, the tyrannous and cruel ele- 
ments of teudalism, the gloomy Manicheism 
and abject terror involved in the extrava- 
gant exaltation of self-torture and monkery, 
which were then all but universal. Nor 
can I speak of:the middle ages, with their 
astounding sacerdotal usurpations, the in- 
solence and the wickedness of priests and 
the devilish iniquities and horrors of the 
Inquisition. Nor can I stop to paint the 
rampant atheism and abysmal corruption 
which prevailed in the age of the Renais- 
sance. There came a gleam of brighter 
hope from ‘‘the bright and blissful Refor 
mation,’’? as Milton calls it. But eventhe | 
Reformation, while it helped to save free 
consciences from the paw of that gray, 
grim wolf which 


Daily devoured space and nothing said, 


left in the hearts of God’s best saints much 
of the same sense of disappointment which 
the Hebrew prophets felt when they con- 
templated the inadequate results first of 
Hezekiah’s and then of Josiah’s reforms of 
the apostasies which the priesthood had 
admitted into the very precincts of the 
sanctuary. Even Milton found that ‘“‘new 
presbyter’’ was but ‘‘ old priest writ large.” 
Doctrine, purified for a time, was tainted 
by fresh errors; contending sects hated each 
other with energetic virulence, and, at 
epochs Jike the Stuart restoration and dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, the all but uni- 
versal godlessness and immorality in the lives 
of nominal believers had almost obliterated 
all trace of distinction between those who 
were called “the children of God” and the 
actual children of the devil. 


As we contemplate the long centuries of 
Christian history they present many an 
aspect which wrings from us the ery of the 
French statesman, ‘‘ Christianity has come, 
but when cometh salvation?’? And are we 
content with the state of things presented 
by the world today? 

Has the day come when men shall beat 
their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks, and war shali be 
no more? What aspect do the nations of 
Christendom present as we gaze on them at 
this moment? Are they not armed to the 
teeth, bristling with innumerable guns and 
bayonets, exhausting their resources in the 
vast burden of bloated armaments, wasting 
millions over cannons and ironelads and 
every form of the deadliest enginery of 
destruction? Do not wars and rumors of 
wars constantly disturb us, like ‘the waves 
which roar and strike and roll shorewards”’ 
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and are not always dissipated? Must we 
not say, i 
Were half the power which fills the world with 
terror 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 
courts, 


Given to redeem the world from sin and error, 
There were no need of arsenals and torts? 


What decade of our lives in Europe or 
America has not. witnessed the horrors of 
men arrayed for mutual slaughter? Nearly 
nineteen centuries have rolled away since 
the angels caroled at that first Christmas- 
tide: ‘‘Peace on earth, good will toward 
men.’’? Has their carol come true? 


Strange prophecy! If all the dreams 
Of all the men who since have died 
To realize war’s kingly dreams 
Had risen again in one vast tide. 


While nation still rises up against nation 
and kingdom against kingdom, who can 
say that the kingdom of Christ has come? 

And how long is it since we got rid of the 
crime of slavery, that long continued crime 
against the inherent and indefeasible rights 
of the human race, which has sown, per- 
haps, for many a nation, seeds of the wind 
and may yet spring up in harvests of the 
whirlwind? Andis not at least one nomi- 
nally Christian nation in Africa still entan- 
gled in the guilt of man-stealing? 

Or look at the vast world of heathendom. 
If in three centuries the church had sub- 
dued the opposition of ‘‘the mightiest of 
earthly power, arrayed in the plenitude of 
material resources ’’—if, in that time, it had 
driven out the gods from their immemorial 
Olympus and planted its cross of shame on 
the banners of armies and the diadems of 
kings; if, in that time, with not one adventi- 
tious power to aid, it had ‘‘ by the irresistible 
might of weakness shaken the world’’— 
what might we not have hoped from a 
Christianity which sways all the mightiest 
scepters and commands all the most over- 
whelming forces of the world? Yet, at this 
moment, there are in the world more fol- 
lowers of the Buddha than of the Christ, 
and if all the inhabitants of the globe were 
to pass by us in long procession two-thirds 
of the whole innumerable multitude would 
be fetish worshipers or fire worshipers or 
jdolators or followers of Confucius or sunk 
in the thinly veiled negations of Buddhism. 
Would this have been possible if the church 
had retained the fervor and enthusiasm of 
her early faith and had sent forth not 
merely an isolated preacher here and there, 
like a Paul or a Boniface or a Columba or 
a Xavier, but an adequate number of labor- 
ers into fields already white unto the har- 
vest? 

But the case is worse than this. We, the 
ereat, the richly gifted, the white, the civi- 
lized, the Christian races, have sinned terri- 
bly against the helpless childhood of the 
world. Race after race of the aboriginal 
peoples—the Caribs, the Australians, the 
Tasmanians, the American Indians of a 
hundred tribes, the Kaffirs, the Hottentots, 
the Maoris—have not only withered away 
pefore us as the line of snow melts before 
the sunbeam, but, which is infinitely worse, 
they have been destroyed or decimated by 
our ecruelties or contaminated and plunged 
into unspeakable degradation by the dis- 
eases and the vices which we have intro- 
duced among them. The footsteps of the 
civilized, Christian races, as they advanced 
yound the world in their careers of com- 
merce or of conquest, have too often been 
footsteps dipped in blood. 

And in this respect who can adequately 
measure the extent and horror of the curse 
which our greed and recklessness has in- 
flicted on the human race by the fiery, soul- 
blasting and body-destroying drinks which 
we have forced upon them, and with which 


we have poisoned, inflamed and imbruted 
them? Do not India, Burmah, Africa, the 
islands of the sea, raise voices of pity and 
indignation to condemn us for dragging them 
to destruction by forcing upon them this in- 
tolerable temptation? Are there not places 
—Palestine itself among them—where the 
Mohammedans say, when they see a drunk- 
ard, ‘‘He has left Mahomet and gone over 
to Jesus?”? Does not Sir Henry Layard in- 
cidentally remark of Schuster on the Eu- 
phrates that the inhabitants are bright, 
thrifty and cheerful because there are no 
Christians and therefore no grogshops? 

Or look at public life. Canit be argued 
that the Christian faith and tbe Christian 
rule are matters of the supremest considera- 
tion in the eyes of the multitude, when itis 
no uncommon thing to see Christian con- 
stituencies deliberately choose as their rep- 
resentatives in Christian senates men who 
are infidels. or agnostics, or with characters 
of proven and of notorious immorality? 

And if we look at literature and art as ex- 
pressions of national religion is the spectacle 
encouraging? In England and in America 
they may be comparatively pure, but what 
shall we say of the portentous spectacle of 
open unbelief and loathly realism, or at the 
dissemination of books profoundly corrupt 
and immoral in France and some other 
countries of Europe? Andapart from down- 
right impurity is there nothing to regret in 
the non-religiousness (to use the mildest 
possible term) of much of our English and 
American fiction? ‘‘ 1am not merely bring- 
ing this charge against that sort of fiction 
which is beneath literature and outside of it,” 
says Mr. W. D. Howells, ‘‘the shoreless 
lakes of ditchwater, whose miasma fills the 
air below the empyrean where the great 
ones sit, but I am accusing the work of 
some of the most famous who have, in this 
instance or in that, sinned against the truth 
which can alone exalt and purify men.” 

It is needless to go further. There is no 
faithful and fearless observer who might not 
arraign the insufficiency and the ineffectual- 
ness of our timid and conventional Chris- 
tianity. There are many directions in which, 
under I know not how many plausible re- 
serves, it has madean agreement with death 
and a coyenant with hell. The reason way 
the progress of Christianity seems to be so 
much retarded and the fruits produced by 
it to be so far more scanty and shriveled 
than we might have hoped is not any im- 


perfection in its doctrine or its ideal, but. 


the cowardice, the compromises, the inher- 
ent and deep-seated selfishness of its vota- 
ries. 

But let us confine our glance to the terribie 
slums of our own Christian citiesin England 
and in America. Is their condition such as 
it should be after these long centuries since 
Christ died for man and preached the gos- 
pel of His kingdom? I could say much on 
this subject, but I prefer to quote the words 
of others. Here is what Charles Dickens 
wrote thirty years ago: 


O, fora good spirit who would take the house- 
tops off with a more potent and benignant hand 
than the lame demon in the tale, and show a 
Christian people what dark shapes issue from 
amidst their homes to swell the retinue of the 
Destroying Angel as he moves forth amongst 
them! For only one night’s view of the pale 
phantoms rising from the scenes of our too 
long neglect, and from the thick and sullen 
air where Vice and Fever propagate together, 
raining the tremendous social retributions 
which are ever pouring, down, and ever com- 
ing thicker! Bright and blest the morning 
that should rise on such a mght, for men, 
delayed no more by stumbling-blocks of their 
own making, which are butspecks of dust upon 
the path between them and eternity, would 
then apply themselves, like creatures of one 
common origin, owing one duty to the Father 


of one family and tending to one common énd, 
to make the world a better place! 


And here i8 what Professor Huxley said 
of an East End parish in which he had 
lived and ‘‘ the supernatural and altogether 
astonishing deadness and dullness of the 
existence of the poor people’’ who lived in 
it. ‘‘Over that parish,’ he said, ‘‘ might 
have been placed Dante’s inscription, ‘All 
hope abandon, ye who enter here’? And 
this state of things, he adds, will become 
worse and worse unless the good and wise 
take it in hand. ‘‘It will tend to create 
something worse than savagery—a great 
Serbonian bog, which, in the long run, will 
swallow up the surface crust of our Civi- 
lization.” 

Look again at the materialism of the age, 
its race for wealth, its mad and eager com- 
petitions, its false advertisements, its shoddy 
and adulteration, its commercial dishonesty, 
its feverish epidemic of betting and gam- 
bling and wild, ruinous speculation, its 
apparently defiant assertion that man does 
live by bread alone and not by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 
Are we content with this idolization of 
money and success? Do Christian men 
really believe that Christ's ‘‘ well done, good 
and taithful servant,’’ will be uttered to 
men and women, who, content with the 
slightly expanded egotism of domestic self- 
ishness, have not given more than the 
werest fraction out of their immense super- 
fluity to the good of humanity? who have 
thought their duties to God and man suffi- 
ciently discharged by giving a guinea here 
and there in a subscription list and by 
leaving so many thousands a year to each of 
their children? Do they remember that 
‘‘He who is enthroned in the very center of 
all the splendors of the city of God was 
once @ poor man, and had not where to lay 
His head, and that His most elect and illus- 
trious servants who sit as princes near the 
King were almost as poor as Himself?” 

For two phenomena we are indeed pre- 
pared for they were distinctly prophesied 
by Christ Himself. The one is that in the 
visible church there will always be an ad- 
mixture of the evil with the good, the other 
is that the growth of the kingdom will be 
slow as the working of Jeaven, slow as the 
growth of the grain of mustard seed. But 
alas, the leaven has had nineteen centuries 
to work, the grain of mustard seed has had 
nineteen centuries to grow! 

Are we then pessimists? God forbid! But 
we are and we ought to be filled with a di- 
vine discontent, humiliated by a deep dis- 
satisfaction with ourselves. The arm of 
God which cut Rahab and wounded the 
dragon is not shortened; it is we who do 
not awake and lean upon its strength. The 
stone cut without hands would long ago 
have dashed in pieces the Colossus of world- 
liness and would have filled the earth if we 
had all been in earnest. 

What do we need? 

More than all we need that outpouring 
of the Spirit which would increase our 
faith and fill us with the two powers which 
the empire of evil has ever found to be irre- 
sistible—sainthood and enthusiasm. 

The conquest over the world has not been 
won by time servers and opportunists and 
the soft murmurers of ‘‘Peace, peace”’ 
when there is no peace; nor has it been won 
by men who are Laodicean and face both 
ways and try to serve two masters. It has 
been won by saints who gladly gave up all 
for Christ, by enthusiasts who counted not 
their lives dear to themselves if they could 
do Him service. 


Of those three hundred grant but three 
To make a new Thermopyle ! 
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The Home. 
ORADLE SONG OF BETHLEHEM, 


BY ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE, 


The night winds loud blowing 

Crisp leaves are upthrowing 

As through the trees going 
The branches they sweep; 

Ye angels bestowing 

Heaven’s favors, well knowing 

My fears, calm the blowing— 
My babe is asleep! 


The wild fowl low flying 
Harsh signals are crying, 
The bold leaders trying 
Their true course to keep; 
Ye angels, outvying 
Swift birds in their flying, 
Hush, hush that loud crying— 
My babe is asleep! 


Dumb beasts of the shieling 
About us are stealing, 
The camels low kneeling 
At baby to peep; 
O angels of healing, 
Compassion revealing, 
Curb Nature’s strong feeling— 
My babe is asleep! 


The night air is chilling, 
Cold dew is distilling 
And lily bells filling, 

They nod and they weep. 
O, the agony thrilling! 
O, the cup that is filling 
For lips that are willing 

For my babe that’s asleep! 


WANTED—A NEW SENTIMENT OON- 
CERNING THE HOME, | 

We make no apology for devoting large 
space again this week to the important 
question of what use college bred women 
shall make of their education. Three addi- 
tional communications, one from a student 
and two from graduates, printed on another 
page, are an index of how thoughtfully the 
girls themselves are pondering the subject, 
and the discussions in current literature in- 
dicate the degree of interest in the public 
mind. 

Dr. Dike’s article in the last Atlantic has 
called forth a spirited reply from Prof. 
Helen L. Webster of Wellesley College, but 
it is surprising to see that even she fails to 
grasp that larger conception of the home 
which representatives of the higher educa- 
tion of women are expected to entertain. 
In evidence of this is her statement that 
“he is only echoing the old cry that 
woman’s sphere is the home.’’ On the con- 
trary, Dr. Dike and other writers on sociol- 
ogy have struck a distinctly new note, one 
keyed tothe changed conditions which have 
grown out of the enlargement of women’s 
minds and opportunities by giving them the 
same educational advantages as men. It is 
no wonder that thoughtless and ignorant 
women still stultify themselves by making 
the home synonymous with self-effacement 
in drudgery. But if no broader and more 
beautiful conception has come to the grad- 
uates and professors in girls’ colleges then 
verily we need to begin at Jerusalem in de- 
veloping women’s ideas in this direction. 

The word ‘‘home”’ should no more stand 
in the thought of women today where it did 
twenty-five years ago than the word ‘‘ edu- 
cation’’ as related to their own sex. For- 
merly a girl was ‘educated’? who held a 
diploma from a boarding school. Happily 
that false and narrow notion has become 
obsolete. When a like emancipation divests 
the word ‘‘home”’ of the crude and medie- 
val ideas which now bind it in swaddling 
clothes then women will begin to see that 


it offers a sufficient scope for the exercise 
of their noblest powers. 

Fancy for a moment what any given com- 
munity would be if each home were admin- 
istered by an educated woman. Not neces- 
sarily one who has had a college training, 
but who has imbibed the spirit of modern 
times and is intelligent concerning what- 
ever touches the physical, social, moral and 
mental welfare of the family. But what is 
the actual condition save in exceptionally 
favored localities? There are, first of all, 
the homes of the poor in which filth slays 
its thousands and ignorance its ten thou- 
sands. Then comes a large contingent of 
wives and mothers who are ambitious for 
the best home trating and influences but 
know not how to secure them. They are 
hampered by limited means and a sense of 
their own inadequacy to fulfill the obliga- 
tions laid upon them. Willing to learn they 
need a helping hand from somebody stand- 
ing above them in the scale of knowledge 
and privilege. Besides these is a mighty 
host of vain, pleasure-loving, empty-headed 
women who care only for dress and display, 
lacking in strong moral convictions, and, 
therefore, a dead weight upon progress. 
Last, and worst of all, are the educated 
women of wealth who organize themselves 
into exclusive circles for intellectual enjoy- 
ment, entertain lavishly and selfishly culti- 
vate themselves. We could enumerate 
other classes but these are sufficient to show 
that there is no lack of fields upon which 
college bred women may expend their ef- 
forts to the blessing of the world, if they 
choose to do so. And this, not by with- 
drawing from the home but by making it, 
like the school and the church, a stronghold 
of influence. 

We are by no means opposing the en- 
trance of women into the learned profes- 
sions. Letthem, if fitness and opportunity 
offer, engage in a noble rivalry with men in 
any direction they please. But there will 
still remain certain vocations in which one 
sex only will be natural leaders. Upon 
men, as a whole, will always devolve the 
projection of railroads into new territories, 
the cutting down of forests, the spanning 
of rivers with bridges and all large con- 
structive enterprises of a similar character. 
To women is committed the more delicate 
task of uprearing a social structure fit to 
adorn the fair lands which their brothers 
have redeemed from swamp or prairie and 
covered with marvels of mechanical skill. 
Neither the church nor the school, as such, 
can accomplish this work. The home, 
clothed in the strength of new ideas, must 
be the power to sublimate all these forces of 
domestic and social life. 

Professor Webster pertinently asks, ‘‘ What 
about the young men who are to become 
the ‘ other half’ in these social and domestic 
circles? Have their college curricula stud- 
ied the problem of their duties?’’ She then 
argues, and rightly, that it is not the proy- 
ince of the college to fit young people for 
special careers. Rather it is its mission to 
quicken in the students the ‘‘ divine discon- 
tent’’ of which one of our correspondents 
speaks and lead them to demand ‘‘some 
systematic and soul-satisfying work; what 
this work is her whole college course has 
trained her to find.” 

This is the true principle. Give the boys 
and girls the best equipment possible and 
then let them find their niche in the world. 
If a boy elects the ministry people say he has 
chosen a noble calling. But if a girl elects 
the ministry of the home people say she 
has buried herself. First of all, therefore, 
we need a different sentiment on the whole 


subject. One-way to accomplish this is to 
make the home a department of sociolog- 
ical study under the leadership of educated 
women. Who will lead the van? 


ANOTHER GIRL’S VIEW. 

On reading Mrs. Rankin’s story in the 
Congregationalist of Nov. 3 exclaimed, 
That ideais entirely wrong, for college girls 
are contented in their own homes. But on 
further reflection I am afraid Mrs. Rankin’s 
story of discontent is all too sadly true. 

Iknow,- indeed, many college graduates 
who have gone directly home, have taken 
up their former place in the family, have 
fitted into club work, church work and 
society, and had only pity for their class- 
mates struggling somewhere for self-sup- 
port. It was of these girls whom I first 
thought, but I see that they are comparatively 
few in number and that three-quarters of 
every college class are working in one way 
or another, 

Nearly all of those who work are obliged 
to doso. But I have heard many a college 
girl say: ‘‘I have got to support myself, 
anyway, but even if I were not obliged to 
I know that I should, for I could not bear 
to be a burden to my father.’’ I think that 
this is the real reason why a college girl is 
not contented to stay at home; she longs for 
independence and wants to try her own 
powers and prove that she is able to take 
care of herself. Itis the same feeling that 
animates the sons of the family and makes 
them work, though the father is able to sup- 
port them all in luxury. 

There are secondary reasons, however, 
why the college girl wishes to go away 
from home, and as I give them I have in 
mind chiefly the girl living in a town or 
small city. She has for four years been 
used to a sort of continual excitement, to 
a stirring atmosphere that makes home 
seem very quiet; she has been studying a 
multitude of deep subjects and when she 
comes home her friends do seem rather 
provincial and narrow. Their interests cen- 
ter, more than hers do, about their own 
affairs; they cannot talk with her of philos- 
ophy or of science, and when she unthink- 
ingly makes an allusion to one of these 
subjects they open their eyes and seem to 
say, ‘‘She is putting on airs, she feels 
above us.’? Now, in most cases, she wants 
to take her former social place among them 
and has no feeling of superiority, but they 
imagine that she has and determine to give 
her no chance to show it. They are, there- 
fore, usually more at fault than she is for 
any coolness that may arise between them. 
But these secondary reasons, as I have 
called them, have received more importance 
than they deserve. The girl may not find 
the old friends all she remembered them, 
but she is not disappointed in her family 
and she would be contented in her home 
if it were not that she longs for independ- 
ence, that she desires self-support for its 
own sake. 

It is sometimes said that a college girl 
looks down on her parents because they 
have not had her educational advantages. I 
do not believe it. There is a period ina 
girl’s life when she may feel above her 
parents, but it usually comes during her 
last year in the high school. When the girl 
knows more herself she reappreciates her 
parents and realizes that they know more 
than she does, though theirs may not be a 
book knowledge. 

I think that the doctor’s neighborhood in 
Mrs. Rankin’s story was a very remarkable 


one, for he could see three houses within ~ 


a stone’s throw of each other where the 
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daughters had gone away to work, selfishly 
leaving parents who wanted them at home, 
and each knew how much she was needed at 
home. We might hunt New England over 
for another such neighborhood. Such ex- 
amples as this would seem to show that the 
college fosters selfishness, while its ex- 
pressed aim is exactly the opposite. It aims 
to send away strong Christian women, sound 
in heart as well as sound in mind; selfish- 
ness is no part of a sound heart. But the 
. girl who goes away from home may not 
realize how much her parents need her and 
want her; they do not tell how homesick 
for her they are and she never guesses; in 
such a case she cannot be accused of selfish- 
ness, but only of ignorance and perhaps 
thoughtlessness. at 


NOT THE FAULT OF THE COLLEGES. 

May another Smith graduate be allowed 
to speak if she promises not to take up too 
much room? It occurs to me that our 
discussion has been slightly hampered by 
different misinterpretations of the word 
‘« discontented.”’ 

As every one knows, there are discontents 
of infinite variety, from the Maude Miller- 
ish, vague unrest and nameless longing to 
the glorified non-content voiced by the 
poet in the lines: 


Dwells within the soul of every artist 
More than all his efforts can express ; 
For he knows the best remains unuttered, 

Sighing at what we call his success. 


At least four clearly marked classes of mal- 
contents will be familiar to all who know 
that modern hybrid, the college girl. 

First, there is the foreordained malcon- 
tent, who would have been so whether she 
went to college or not. The college should 
not be held responsible for her morbidity. 
Then there is the girl who imagines her 
education was ‘‘finished’’ at college and, 
consequently, makes no further efforts 
toward intellectual growth. She sinks into 
a state of mental collapse (a more or less 
uncomfortable condition for anybody) and 
wonders why whisking a feather duster 
occasionally, embroidering a ‘‘drape”’ and 
yawning over a novel does not fill out and 
satisfy life as college duties did. Alas! if 
she cannot find out for herself nobody can 
tell her. But pray let not her sins be laid 
at the door of her alma mater. 

A third well-known kind of discontent is 
a feeling more like what the French call 
égarement. It naturally accompanies that 
unsettled period of transition and readjust- 
ment which follows graduation. This sen- 
sation, which is miscalled discontent, is, or 
ought to be, but transitory, lasting only till 
the student has found some method of con- 
tinuing and perpetuating good habits gained 
at college. ‘‘ Aye, there’s the rub.” If she 
has shiftless habits when she goes to college 
and maintains them there, in spite of warn- 
ings and ‘conditions,’ there is danger that 
she will work out the sentence: He that is 
shiftless, let him be shiftless still. But by 
no post hoc propter hoc must we point to 
her alma mater as the cause. Lastly, there 
is the noble discontent with self (not in- 
compatible with happiness) which is a con- 
stant incentive to larger growth. 

It is this discontent, or rather sense of 
incompleteness, for which the right kind of 
college is responsible. No one can deny a 
certain Lot-like tendency to contrast college 
days, haloed by distance, with the everyday 
facts of the present and to sigha little. But 
that sigh should never be translated discon- 
tent. It would be scant courtesy to a be- 
loved faculty and college mates not to sigh 
now and then. 

In the last analysis the cause of most col- 
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lege girls’ discontent is precisely the same 
as that of other mortals, i.¢., idleness. 
Whether at home or elsewhere she cannot 
be happy unless she has some systematic 
and soul-satisfying work. What this work 
is her whole college course has trained her 
to find. Ky Ba Se 


THE PARENTS OF THE COLLEGE GIRL. 


BY A FORMER WELLESLEY STUDENT. 


Much has been said of the duties of the 
college girl toward her home and parents, 
put not so much of the duty of the parents 
(and I speak in all reverence) toward the 
college girl. As long atleast as she remains 
unmarried at home this duty cannot cease. 
They must look ahead and if they wish her 
upon her return from college to occupy the 
same place, with the addition of a few so- 
cial duties, that she did when hardly more 
than a child she went away, then let them 
send her to one of the old-time “ fashion- 
able boarding schools’? where she will be 
admirably trained for this sort of life, for 
while a fine nature may always be fine and 
a frivolous one weak, yet the training has 
its effect and the college girl should and 
does stand above the average girl of lesser 
opportunities. Would parents send their 
son to college, fit him for the ministry and 
when he returns prepared for his work hand 
him a hoe? Would they train him for a 
lawyer and when he comes home talented 
and ambitious ask him to do errands in his 
father’s office and ‘‘ make home happy,”’ par- 
ticularly as he can have what money he ac- 
tually needs by means of a little ‘‘ coaxing? m 

‘The college graduate is supposed to re- 
turn with a body well developed, owing to 
her superior knowledge of its care, a good 
mind (or she would not have attempted the 
college course) well trained and with un- 
limited perseverance and ambition—in a 
word, a woman well equipped for some re- 
sponsible work in life and for fulfilling the 
motto of her college, Non ministrari sed min- 
istrare. Her father, if wealthy, is unwilling 
to see her engaged in any outside work, be- 
sides arguing that doing so would take away 
a position absolutely needed by another. 
She cannot undertake the responsibility of 
household duties, as the mother in most 
cases naturally prefers to manage her own 
home. Hersituation in time becomes a des- 
perate one, from which there seems for her 
but one release—the possible (?) one of mar- 
riage. Hereat least she hopes for a broader 
field. But upon reaching this point she de- 
scends from her pedestal and is placed upon 
the same footing as the unfortunate and 
helpless girl forced to consider marriage for 
the sake of a home. 


THE MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. 


NO. I. HOLY NIGHT. CORREGGIO. 


BY OF M. E. ROWE. 


In 1746 Augustus III. of Saxony laid the 
foundation of the Dresden Gallery by buy- 
ing, for $350,000, the art treasures of the 
dukes of Modena. Among these is a paint- 
ing by Correggio, which the verdict of the 
ages has placed among the twelve great 
pictures. It is variously called The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds, The Nativity, La 
Notte and Holy Night (6998),* and is dis- 
tinctively a Christmas picture, portraying 
the pivotal fact of history, 

In the solemn midnight, centuries ago. 

Antonio Allegii is known by the name of 
bis native city, Correggio, where he was 
born two years after Columbus discovered 


* The figures refer to the catalogue of Soule Photo- 
graph Co., Boston, to help those wishing to make 
an art album. 
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America. Recent research disproves the 
old story of his poverty, melancholy and 
parsimony. He was the son of a successful 
tradesman and his mother came from a 
good family. Our real knowledge of his 
life is meager but there are evidences that 
he was carefully educated. The assertion 
that he was self-taught is contradicted by 
his art, which reveals a knowledge of per- 
spective, optics, anatomy, sculpture and 
architecture. 

The boy, Antonio, learned the first princi- 
ples of art in his uncle’s studio. It was 
fortunate that when his father’s household 
fled from the plague in 1511 they took ref- 
uge in Mantua. His early work shows how 
he was affected by the tender, religious 
grace of Francia and the skillful foreshort- 
ening of the classic Mantegna, their best 
work then being in Mantua. He matured 
young and when only nineteen painted the 
large altarpiece (Dresden) of the Madonna 
enthroned with saints. This betrays his 
having seen some of Leonardo’s work, but 
where is not known. 

When twenty-six years old he married 
Girolamo Merlino, a pretty girl of sixteen, 
who brought hima good dowry. She was 
probably the model for lis Madonna called 
the Zingarella in Naples. To this period 
also belong the Madonna Adoring the Child 
(1035) in Florence and the Madonna (1052) 
dressing the infant Jesus in the London 
gallery. The Marriage of St. Catherine 
(7000) in the Louvre was intended as a 
wedding gift to his sister Caterina. After 
nine happy years of wedded life Girolamo 
died, leaving him with four little children. 
Five years later Correggio died in his native 
city when only forty years old, and his 
tomb is still seen in the cloister of the Fran- 
ciscan church. Vasari tells a strange story, 
attributing his last illness to carrying home 
from Parma in the heat a heavy load of 
copper, the price of a painting paid in the 
smallest coin to humiliate him. 

Correggio the man is credited with be- 
ing ‘‘a good citizen, an affectionate son and 
father, fond and observant of children, a 
sincere friend, unassuming, without mean- 
ness, free from envy and tolerant of criti- 
cism.’’ Not a bad record, surely, for a 
medizval man or a man in any age. 

What of Correggio the artist? Leonardo 
and Correggio mark the beginning and close 
of the most brilliant epoch of the Italian 
Renaissance. Between them came Angelo, 
Raphael and Titian. Correggio never saw 
these painters and probably never visited 
Rome or Florence. But he possessed some 
of the finest qualities of each master. He 
had the dreamy smile of Leonardo but not 
his subtle interpretation, the mastery in 
foreshortening peculiar to Angelo but not 
his intellectual grandeur, the brilliant versa- 
tility of Raphael but not his moral beauty, 
the sensuous flesh tints of Titian but not 
his seriousness. The supreme quality of 
his art is sometimes called his ‘‘ Correggi- 
osity.”? tis an individual quality, unique, 
self-evolved and the sign patent of his 
genius. Nature endowed him with great 
delicacy of sensibility and he expresses an 
inner life of rare exaltation of feeling. Joy 
and ecstasy thrill through his figures, es- 
pecially the angels (7001 and 2) and cupids 
(7012). His splendid effect of life and 
movement even photographic copies will 
reveal. 

Art is autobiographic and only a happy 
man could have painted Corregio’s pictures. 
Was he not a born pagan, caring more for 
physical beauty than spiritual significance? 
He gives the Greek goddess and the Chris- 
tian Mary (7003) ‘‘the same dewy, melting, 
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tenderly languishing eyes, the same small 
nose and the same over-delicate, smiling 
mouth.’ His favorite means of expression 
is light, and to this he sacrifices all else. 
Leonardo said, ‘‘We ought to paint as if 
the sun were shining throughamist.’’? Cor- 
reggio pushed this idea to the extreme. He 
combined the sensuous charm of form with 
witchery of color and gauze-like delicacy of 
light which deepens, by subtle gradations, 
into velvety shadows. Just this is what is 
meant by the term chiaroscuro—“ clear- 
obscure,”’ gradation from bright light to 
deep shade. 

The expression of thought is the chief 
purpose of art, just as it is of literature. 
The crucial test of any picture is the thought 
it embodies. But Correggio almost beguiles 
us into oblivion of his shallow thought. 
His soul brimmed with joy and beauty and 
his art kindles the heart into the same 
mood. Heroic resolve, lofty contemplation 
are never stimulated by Correggio, instead 
only the joy of living in the here and now. 

The Holy Night was ordered in 1522, 
when Correggio’s art had reached maturity. 
When only twenty-five he frescoed a vaulted 
ceiling in San Paolo Convent. But the 
abbess was deposed and for 200 years no 
human eye saw the beauty of the walled-up 
room where Correggio painted an exquisite 
Diana (7009) over the mantel, and sixteen 
lunettes filled with lovely creatures (7010 
and 11), neither cupids, angels nor children 
but a race of his own creation. Before he 
was thirty he frescoed the Ascension of 
Christ and the Coronation of the Virgin in 
the dome of San Giovanni. These two suc- 
cesses brought him local fame and he was 
intrusted with the most precious thing in 
Parma, the cathedral dome. Here the As- 
sumption of the Virgin (7005) and the hun- 
dreds of angels thronging about her exhaust 
the possibilities of foreshortening. To 
show the true effect of a host seen far 
above the eye he sacrificed the nobler 
parts of the body to a tumult of limbs 
and feet. The stupid Parmese eried out, 
“You have given us a hash of frogs!”? 
But when Titian came to Parma he de- 
clared, ‘If you filled the dome with gold 
you would not pay half its value!’’ This 
saved it. To relieve the arduous work in 
the dome Correggio executed some of his 
best easel paintings—the Madonna of St. Se- 
bastian (7004), this saint being quoted as 
Correggio’s most beautiful figure; the Ma- 
donna of St. George (1044), also in Dresden, 
for which he received ‘400 gold imperials, 
cartloads of fagots, measures of wheat and 
a fat pig’’; and the Madonna of St. Jerome 
called Il Giorno, Day (6999), because flooded 
with clearest daylight. This is in Parma 
where the student must go to really know 
Correggio. 

Remember that the mythological pictures, 
sometimes condemned as too sensuous, be- 
long to a later period. The well-known 
Reading Magdalene at Dresden cost Augus- 
tus 6,000 lowis d’or, although only eighteen 
inches long, and he honored it with a solid 
silver frame. 

The written contract for the Holy Night, 
dated 1522, is still extant. Alberto Prato- 
nero of Reggio agrees to pay 208 lire fora 
Nativity Scene, provided ‘the whole be 
most excellently done.’ This small sum 
Correggio was not rich enough to despise, 
but the picture was not finished till 1530. 
By letting him take his own time Pratonero 
secured a painting of the master in the best 
style of his best period. It was first placed 
in the little church of San Prospero at Reg- 
gio, but in the sixteenth century it was se- 
cretly carried off at night, by order of Fran- 
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cesco I, Duke of Modena. Afterwards he 
gave a copy to the church he had robbed, 
a poor amends for the original. 

A picture admits of many interpretations 
according to the insight and character of 
the beholder, The richer the personality, 
the more subtle and discerning the render- 
ing of its intent. Take, for example, this 
Nativity of Correggio’s. The ordinary ob- 
server sees only the sacred beauty of mother- 
hood, the blessedness of babyhood with all 
its potent possibilities and, perhaps, sums 
up his impressions by calling it ‘‘ pretty.” 

The artist perceives the marvelous chia- 
roscure, the handling of light in the vivid 
golden glory that radiates from the child, 
illuminating the face of the Virgin who 
bends over and encircles the Babe with her 
arms. He is alive to the masterly way in 
which this radiance lights up the three 
other figures about the manger, touches the 
celestial messengers and is gradually lost 
in the deep, night shadows beyond the 
stable roof. He marvels at the foreshort- 
ening of the angels and the drawing of the 
stalwart shepherd. His eye is quick to 
catch the subordinate lights in Mary’s blue 
mantle, deep red bodice, violet sleeves, and 
observes that the lights and half tints are 
cold, the warm tints being kept in the shad- 
ows, which preserve a rich color through- 
out. 

The philosopher speculates about Cor- 
reggio’s signifying the common sympathy 
of all created things in the advent of Christ 
—the interest of heaven in the angelic host; 
of humanity in the shepherd and his son 
and the woman who shades her eyes; of 
the animal kingdom in the ducks peeping 
out of the basket, the eager dog, the ass 
which resists Joseph, and the ox in the dim 
background. In the dawning light of the 
east he sees the beginning of the Christian 
era and all the long train of events wrought 
by the birth of this Child divine. 

The critic finds a false note in what 
should be a harmony in the incongruity of 
the prosaic Joseph, who is pulling the ass 
away instead of joining the general adora- 
tion of the wonderful Child, and he resents 
this indifference. He feels a lack of dra- 
matic power, the failure to strongly impress 
the majestic truth of a world’s redemption, 
and declares that Correggio has no depth 
of meaning, no lofty, spiritual significance. 

The Christian discerns in this Christmas 
scene ‘‘the light of the world” radiating 
from the promised Messiah and hears the 
song of ‘‘ peace on earth, good will to men”’ 
from the angelic host, and to him it means 
the fulfillment of prophecy and life and 
immortality. 

And to you, gentle reader, with picture 


in hand, what does it mean to you? 
a 2 SL 


“PAPA AND ROSIE AND MBE.” 


We didn’t have much of a Christmas, 
My papa and Rosie and me, 
For mamma’d gone out to the prison 
To trim up the poor pris’ner’s tree: 
And Ethel, my big grown-up sister, 
Was down at the ’sylum all day, 
To help at the great turkey dinner 
And teach games for the orphans to play. 
She belongs to a club of young ladies 
With a “ beautiful objick,” they say, 
*Tis to go among poor, lonesome children 
And make all their sad hearts more gay. 


And auntie, you don’t know my auntie? 
She’s my own papa’s half-sister Kate, 

She was ’bliged to be round at the chapel 
*Till ’twas—O sometimes dreadfully late, 

For she pities the poor, worn-out curate— 
His burdens, she says, are so great, 

So she ’ranges the flowers and the music 
And he goes home round by our gate. 

I should think this way must be the longest, 
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But then, I suppose, he knows best. 
Aunt Kate says he intones most splendid; 
And his name is Vane Algernon West. 


My papa had bought a big turkey 
And had it sent home Christmas Eve; 
Bnt there wasn’t a soul here to cook it, 
You see Bridget had threatened to leave 
If she couldn’t go off with her cousin 
(He doesn’t look like her one bit), 
She says she belongs to a“ union” 
And the union won’t let her ‘submit.’ 
So we ate bread and milk for our dinner, 
And some raisins and candy, and then 
Rose and me went downstairs to the pantry 
To look at the turkey again. 


Papa said he would take us out riding— 

Then he thought that he didn’t quite dare, 
For Rosie’d got cold and kept coughing; 

There was dampness and chills in the air. 1 
O the day was so long and so lonesome! 

And our papa was lonesome as we; 
And the parlor was dreary—no sunshine, 

And all the sweet roses—the tea 
And the red ones—and ferns and carnations 

That have made our bay window so bright 
Mamma’d picked for the men at the prison 

To make their bad hearts pure and white. 


And we all sat up close to the window, 

Rose and me on our papa’s two knees, 
And we counted the dear little birdies 

That were hopping about on the trees. 
Rosie wanted to be a brown sparrow, 

But I thought I would rather by far 
Be a robin that flies away winters 

Where the sunshine and gay blossoms are. 
And papa wished he was a jail bird, 

Cause he thought that they fared the best; 
But we ali were real glad we weren’t turkeys, ret, 

For then we’d been killed with the rest. 


That night I put into my prayers— 
“ Dear God, we’ve been lonesome today, 
For mamma, aunt, Ethel and Bridget 
Every one of them all went away ; 
Won’t you please make a club or society, 
*Fore its time for next Christmas to be, 
To take care of philanterpists’ fam’lies, 
Like papa and Rosie and me? ’— 
And I think that my papa’s grown pious, 
For he listened as still as a mouse 
Till I got to amen, then he said it 
So it sounded all over the house. - 
—Julia Waleott. 


DONNA’S PRIVATE DETECTIVE, 


A CHRISTMAS STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


BY MARY ESTHER ALLBRIGHT. 


Il. 
“What does ail that boy?’’ thought Mrs. 
Burney, wonderingly, the next day at din- 
ner, after Sam had walked the floor for 
half an hour shaking and nodding his head 
mysteriously, had eyed with a deadly seru- 
tiny every one who had come to the door 
and was now regarding her with an absent 
expression as she handed him his cup of 
coffee. ‘‘Something’s in the wind again 
it’s very certain. I do wish he would steady 
down a little—more like Kent.” 
Sam, for his part, sat forlornly there and 
drank his coffee. If something only would 
get ‘‘in the wind”’ and he could get scent 
of it! But as far as appeared at this stage 
of proceedings there was not a clew to work 
from. How could one be a detective with- 
out aclew? It was really very dishearten- 
ing. ‘Of course,’ he reasoned, ‘if she did f 
not take the money somebody else did— 
that’s plain enough. Then who was it? 
If I could get into the office now!”’ This 
seemed to him a bright thought and he f 
proceeded to work it out. Of course he : 
q 


might call on his brother to help him, but 


that was beneath his dignity. To use his 
brother, however, would be entirely in keep- 
ing with his profession. He would ask to ~ 
see Kent on some special errand and thus 
gain his point. Having come by bedtime 
to this conclusion he turned over on his— 
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rumpled pillow and was soon dreaming that 
he had captured and brought to justice a 
whole gang of Western desperadoes. 

The typewriters were clicking and every 
pen scratching away industriously the next 
day in the office when Sam was announced 
as wishing to see Mr. Burney. Kent came 
forward somewhat anxiously and the boy 
handed him a letter. ‘‘I got this from the 
postman an hour ago,”’ he explained rather 
_ awkwardly, ‘‘and it looked as if it might 

be important, so I brought it in.”’ 
‘Come in here and sit down. 
what it is.” 

Sam sat on the edge of a chair and 
glanced around him while his brother tore 
open the letter. He looked narrowly at Mr. 
Thompson’s desk and noticed that a gayly 
dressed, disagreeable looking girl sat next, 
in Christine’s place. ‘‘She looks as if she 
could take money,’’ thought Sam, eying 
her sharply, ‘‘and I don’t like the looks of 
that one next her. They are cronies, too,” 
he decided a minute after, ‘‘and then,” 
glancing rapidly at the other faces in the 
room, ‘‘there’s nobody else here who looks 
capable of such a thing. Guess I’ve struck 
it !/29 

‘‘No, Sam, there’s nothing very pressing 
in this letter,’’ said Kent, coming over to 
him, ‘“‘ but I’m much obliged to you all the 
same. Can’t always tell from the outside of 
an envelope,’’ and he smiled, Sam thought, 
a little patronizingly as he opened the door. 

‘Never mind,” thought that enterprising 
youth, *‘’m going to watch those girls till 
I find out something.” 

But, discouraging as it is to tell it, the 
“something ”’ did not transpire, although the 
private detective haunted the vicinity of 
-the ladies’ boarding house, listened under 
their windows and dogged their footsteps 
in the most approved style. 

The week of grace was slipping away. It 
was the day before Christmas. Poor Sam 
felt weighed down with a sense of disap- 
pointment and mortification. What would 
Donna think of him in whom she had 
trusted? What about Christmas in the lit- 
tle yellow house? As a last resort he went 
to Kent, who was at home for a day or two, 
and told him all about it. The young man 
laughed, to be sure, as he heard of the ro- 
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mantic escapade and meeting with Donna,. 


but somewhat to Sam’s surprise he entered 
heartily into his plans for clearing away the 
shadow, if possible, from the family. 
“We can at least make them comfortable 
--and let them feel that they are not entirely 
forsaken,” said kind-hearted Kent, when he 
-heard the story of their need. ‘‘ Poor girl, 
how she must have suffered, especially if 
she’s innocent.” 

“Which girl? Of cowrse she’s innocent,” 
blurted Sam, firingup. ‘‘ You can’t do them 
apy good, Kent Burney, if you’re in doubt 
about that.” 

“There, my dear fellow,’’ soothingly, ‘‘ I 
believe just as you do, though I can’t see for 
the life of me how it’s coming out. Now, 

‘let’s think how we can act Santa Claus and 
go down the chimney, or,”’ a little wickedly, 
‘through the hen house, as you prefer.”’ 

Then these two brothers put their heads 
and hearts and purses together in a scheme 
for bringing Christmas to the house at the 
foot of the hill, though all the time Sam 
continued to shake his head doubtfully and 
say, ‘‘I’m afraid it won’t amount to much 
till the other thing is straightened out.” 

‘There was another coasting party that 
night on the further side of the town. 
When it was over and the crowd had scat- 
tered Sam slipped down through the ravine 
toward the yellow house, hoping, and yet 


dreading, to see Donna. Just before he 
emerged from the shadow of the bank he 
noticed two girls walking slowly by and 
turning up the road toward the hill. Some- 
thing made him catch his breath as he rec- 
ognized the very persons whom he had seen 
in the office and who now seemed to be 
looking in the direction of the house. 

‘«There’s where she lives,’’ the taller one 
was saying as they came opposite the ravine 
and passed within six feet of him. ‘‘I guess 
her pride got a fall for once. Such an air 
of dignity with which she took that desk— 
the place which J ought to have had and 
will have now, too,’’ sbe added trium- 
phantly, ‘‘for Thompson offered it to me 
yesterday. Could anything have been neater 
than the way that happened? Why, I had 
about made up my mind to take things into 
my own hands when the wind helped me 
out.” 

Ilere the voices grew fainter as they 
passed on, but Sam softly followed, keep- 
ing in the shadow as well as he could, his 


eyes big and his heart thumping. 


“Tt’s so funny nobody remembered that 
gust when she opened the window,” went 
on the voice. ‘‘Don’t you know how the 
papers flew around the room? and that bill 
went sailing along with them as nice as you 
please.” 

‘Well,’ remarked the other girl, “it’s a 
mystery where it went to.”’ 

“Not to me,’ was the cool answer. “I 
know where itis this minute, and it hasn’t 
been touched—ow! what’s that?’’ as Sam, 
in his eagerness, stubbed his toe on the 
curb and went down on his hands and knees. 
With a frightened nudge of each other the 
two turned off at.the top of the hill, while 
Sam flew home, dashed up the front stairs 
and burst into his brother’s room. 

‘¢Kent!’’ he exclaimed, as that individual 
looked up from his book in amazement, 
‘“‘V’ve found it out! I’ve gotit! We must 
go over to the office this minute!’ and he 
told him what he had heard, word for word. 

Kent was only a little less excited than he. 
‘‘Good enough, Sam,’’ he said approvingly, 
“yowll be an honor to the profession yet, 
and I do believe you have got hold of the 
right end of the thread. Tomorrow we’ll 
see if we can get into the office.” 

“No, tonight,’ begged Sam, earnestly. 
“‘Can’t we, Kent? Tomorrow’s Christmas, 
you know; besides, that girl saw me and 
she may manage to get the money.” 

‘‘Well,’’ said Kent, irresolutely, ‘‘itseems 
foolish, but I want to go as much as youdo. 
Come on, it isn’t quite ten o’clock and I can 
get around the janitor.” 

Kent made sure that his night key was in 
his pocket, then, saying nothing to any one, 
they slipped out and walked briskly down 
the long street to the dark, silent buildings 
of the Thresher Works. Old Michael, the 
janitor, who lived in a little house near by, 
had just gone to bed, but he was a good- 
natured soul and as soon as the young men 
explained their errand he very willingly 
dressed and started with them. He turned 
the key and let them into the dark hall 
while he fumbled for a match and turned on 
the gas, There, as he lighted it up, was the 
office, the desks and chairs in order as they 
had been left the day before. 

“ Now,” directed Sam, as master of cere- 
monies, ‘‘we must pull down the curtains 
and all hunt everywhere in thisroom, That 
must be the window Christine opened—I 
wonder if sbe’ll remember it—and the pa- 
pers and things must have blown this way, 
go we'll begin this end.” 

* Good,” said Kent, ‘‘ you'll do.” 

Then they all set to work and hunted in- 


dustriously—desks, tables, waste paper bas- 
ket, every nook and cranny. At the further 
side of the room, within range of the win- 
dow, were some low book shelves, which 
were always crammed and loaded with pam- 
phlets and old papers. The bottom shelf was 
very near the floor, so near that Kent passed 
it by, sure that nothing could blow under it. 
But Sam lay flat down on his face, put his 
hand under, away back against the base- 
board and pulled out—a twenty dollar bill! 
He gathered himself up perfectly speechless 
and gazed blankly first at Kent and then at 
Michael. At last he drewa long breath and 
ejaculated, ‘‘ Thank the Lord!’’ with the 
utmost seriousness, and yet with such a 
mixture of gratitude and self-complacency 
that the two men found it hard to maintain 
the gravity due to the occasion. 


Donalda Wales heard the clock strike five 
that morning of the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber and, dark as it was, felt unaccountably 
wide awake. Hither she dreamed it or she 
had actually heard footsteps and a low laugh 
just under her window. For a minute or 
two she wondered at this, then her thoughts 
took a different and less agreeable turn. 
It was here—the time on which she had 
staked so much, the date set by her ‘‘ pre- 
sentiment’’—and nothing had happened. 
She had not even heard anything from her 
private detective. Sam must be like the 
rest of mankind. And Donna gave herself 
up for a brief space to a bit of worldly cyni- 
cism in which she really found a certain 
satisfaction. 

Six o’clock and Cbristine’s voice called 
her: ‘Time to get up, dear; come and see 
what’s on the doorstep!” 

Twenty minutes later she came down to 
the kitchen and fairly rubbed her eyes at 
the array just outside the door. Under a 
placard bearing the familiar ‘‘ Merry Christ- 
mas !’? was a more substantial recognition 
of the same. In the three large baskets was 
a collection of good things and dainties’ cal- 
culated to soften much harder hearts than 
either of these girls possessed. The most 
delicate thought had been manifested for 
the sick man and the younger children. 
‘‘ Who in the world could have sent them?”’ 
wondered Christine, but Donna, with a 
knowing little smile in the corners of her 
mouth and a warm, comforted feeling at 
her heart, settled all doubts in her own 
mind with the single word ‘‘Sam.” 

Yes, they had a royal breakfast and all 
tried to enjoy it as well as did the children, 
but the cloud on Christine’s face was not 
lifted and she was still pale and sad. 
Donna watched her wistfully. ‘‘I told him 
nothing would do but that,’ she thought, 
shaking her head decidedly as she wiped 
the dishes, ‘‘and 1 was right. Well,” with 
a sigh, ‘‘here goes Christmas to the chick- 
ens,” and she went to the back door with 
an unusually generous plateful of scraps. 
Happening to glance up the hill she saw 
coming straight toward the house Sam, a 
larger edition of himself—‘ which must 
be his brother,’ she decided—and a well 
dressed, important looking gentleman. She 
rushed back into the house. 

‘‘ Mother—Christine,”’ she called hastily, 
‘some one’s coming to the front door.” 

“Suppose there is, child,” said her 
mother, reprovingly. ‘‘ We have had call- 
ers before this;”’ then she herself answered 
the bell. A minute after she came back 
into the sitting-room and announced, rather 
eagerly, ‘‘ Christine, they want you, and 
the older gentleman is Mr. Thompson, the 
manager.”’ 

What Douna did while her sister was in the 
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parlor she hardly knew. Her cheeks were 
red, her heart was beating and her ‘‘ pre- 
sentiment’? was upon her again in full force. 
At last Christine appeared, her eyes shining, 
her face radiant. 

‘¢ Mother and Donna,”’ she said, her veice 
trembling a little, ‘‘ come in here.” 

As they entered the parlor the gentlemen 
rose, while Sam slipped around to Donna 
and, under cover of a big chair, gave her 
hand an exultant grip. 

‘“T am delighted, my dear madam,” said 
Mr. Thompson, graciously offering his hand, 
‘*to inform you that the money lost in the 
office a week or two ago has been found and 
your daughter cleared from any shade of 
suspicion. Theentire affair is a matter of 
great regret to me and the company will 
do all possible to atone for the wrong done. 
We sincerely hope that Miss Wales will 
resume her position immediately after the 
holidays, and if she will accept this small 
check as a pledge of our sorrow and future 
good will she will show that she cherishes 
no ill feeling.’’ Here he tendered the speech- 
less girl a fifty-dollar check in, it must be 
acknowledged, a very graceful fashion. As 
he turned and took up his hat he added as an 
afterthought: ‘‘Ah! you will be interested to 
know that we owe the happy clearing up of 
the mystery to Mr. Sam Burney, the brother 
of Mr. Burney of the office.”’ Here Sam left 
Donna’s corner and escaped to the door, 
remarking, with a very red face and a mis- 
chievous twinkle of his eye, ‘‘and to Miss 
Donna Wales, sister of Miss Wales of the 
oftice!”’ 

The Christmas sun went down slowly and 
regretfully behind Rocky Hill that evening, 
and as its red rays crept lingeringly from the 
hollow it left, in every nook and corner of 
the one-story yellow bouse, the same won- 
drous blessing that came long ago to an 
old inn at Bethlehem: ‘‘ Peace, and good 
will to men.”’ 


THIS AND THAT. 

Columbus postage stamps in fifteen vari- 
eties will be on sale the first of January and 
at the expiration of a year will be with- 
drawn from general use. The design on 
each one is taken from some celebrated 
painting representing incidents in the life 
of Columbus. The one cent stamp shows 
him in sight of land; the two cent, the actual 
landing, after a painting in the Capitol at 
Washington; the three cent, his flagship; 
the four cent, his fleet; the five cent, solic- 
iting aid from Isabella; the six cent, his 
welcome at Barcelona, copied from one of 
the panels in the bronze doors of the Cap- 
itol; the ten cent, Columbus presenting na- 
tives; the fifteen cent, his announcing his 
discovery; the thirty cent, at La Rabida; 
the fifty cent, his recall; the one dollar, 
Isabella pledging her jewels; the two dol- 
lar, the great discoverer in chains; the three 
dollar, describing his third voyage; the four 
dollar, portraits in circles of Isabella and 
Columbus. On the five dollar issue wil] be 
a profile of his head after a cast provided 
by the Treasury Department for the sou- 
venir fifty cent silver piece. Vhilatelists 
among the Cornerers, take notice! 


It is astonishing to find how extensively 
paper is used for building purposes. The 
last Popular Science Monthly gives a long 
list of articles now made principally of 
paper. It takes the place of glass in win- 
dows for greenhouses, of clay in flower 
pots, of iron in railway rails, wagon wheels 
and horseshoes, of porcelain in ware, of 
wood in barrels. and small boats, and now 
pulleys are being constructed chiefly of 
paper. 


of this material and a model is given of a 
portable hospital’ made of paper. It has 
accommodations for twenty beds and the 
interior has no posts to interfere with arrang- 
ing them in the best way. One great ad- 
vantage for hospitals, especially for infec- 
tious diseases, isthat the paper can be made 
with water which doctors call ‘‘ antiseptic” 
and thus there can be no danger of 
‘‘oerms’’ getting lodged in the walls. Ex- 
periments are being made in the manufac- 
ture of tables and folding chairs from 
paper. The advantage in all these cases 
lies in the quality of lightness which paper 
articles possess. 


Although the excitement about the recent 
comet has nearly blown over, there is still 
one person who did not lose faith in it till 
quite lately. In Manchester, N. H., the great 
searchlight that has been stationed on Mt. 
Washington this last summer is now on 
exhibition. Out in the suburbs of the city 
there lives an old resident, who probably 
has not seen a newspaper for fifteen years. 
He owns a thermometer and, lest the 
nightly dews should rust it, he wraps it 
every evening in an old bandanna handker- 
chief. Ona recent evening he went out as 
usual to ‘‘blanket’’ his thermometer and 
happening to glance over toward the city 
his eye fell on the searchlight. Just then 
the operator chanced to turn the light in the 
direction of the old man, and when he saw 
the great, white beam illuminating his door- 
yard like the sun his terror knew no bounds. 
He rushed into the house shouting wildly to 
his wife, ‘‘Maria! Maria! It’s come, it’s 
come! The comet’s come! I knew’twould 
come! Get the Bible and come out quick!” 
When the aged couple got outside the light 
had gone and after awhile their excitement 
cooled down. The old man went to the city 
next day and told what he had seen and the 
visit resulted in his being considerably en- 
lightened in respect to modern science. 


~<a 


I@- An establishment in which there is 
no man is liable to be uncertain as to hours, 
messy as to meals, unmetbodical in many 
ways. There is no denying that a house- 
hold gains perceptibly in good tone and out- 
ward regularity from the moment a man be- 
comes a member of it. Women are forever 
making short cuts to comfort; a man, on the 
other hand, walks straight along the high- 
road toward that desirable object and, I ven- 
ture to think, generally succeeds in reach- 
ing it the first.—Lucas Mallet. 


———-—_______— 


The Bird will go 


into the Cage! 


DiRECTIONS,—Place one edge of a 
visiting card along the line between the 
bird and the cage, and rest the tip of your 
nose against the other edge of the card. 
Ilo!d the card so that no shadow falls on 
either side. Watch the bird a moment, 
you will see it go into the cage. 


You will not believe this 
until you try it; neither will 
you believe that Cleveland's 
baking powder is absolutely 
the best until you try it. 
Try it! 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
7 No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


“W. BAKER & C08 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| Ithas morethan three times 
|| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
‘ with Starch, Arrowroot or 

Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


Houses can be built almost entirely 


1@- It’s grand, and you cannot expect 
to be baith grand and comfortable.— The 
Little Minister. 


DO YOU .. «©. 
CORRESPOND? 


The Whiting Paper Com- 
Pay are the largest manu- 
acturers of fine corre- 
spondence papers in the 
\ world. Have youever tried 
\V) \\ any of their papers? Their 
4 “Standard Linen” is the 
4 finest manufactured for po- 
lite correspondence and is 
made in smooth and rough 
surfaces. All dealers in 
paper can supply you, or 
we will tell you where to 
get it. 


Whiting Paper Company, 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 


148, 150 and 152 Duane Street. 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and b 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies 
are floating around us ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We ay escape many a fatal shaft 
py keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathie Chemists, 
London, England. 


Lich COMPANY'S = 
Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of 
BEEF TEA? See that itis 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 
See Baron Liebig’s 


signature in blue 


on each label, thus: 


et 


4 
: 
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OONVERSATION CORNER. 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: 
We were right in 
the midst of a tale 
about cats with He- 
5 brew pnames when 
/- we came to a pause 
last week. And now 
come two other cats, 
both having the 


same curious name! 


WESTMINSTER WEST, VT. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: I am an interested 
reader of the Corner. I read Bertha N.’s let- 
ter in the Corner saying that she had a cat 
named Tiglath-pileser. I have two kittens 
named Tiglath-pileser, lst and 2d. The name 
can be found in 2 Kings 16:10. I am also in- 
terested in the collection of stamps and if you 
have any to spare at any time I should be 

glad to receive them. 
Your young friend, CHARLIE P. 


Let Charlie ask Dr. Stevens or Mr. Good- 
hue t6 show him the name of his kittens in 
the Hebrew Bible and then see if he can 
write it! But how can T.-P., Ist and 2d, 
distinguish their names? If C. was bound 
to call them after Assyrian kings why did he 
not name one Shalmaneser? Or he could 
have turned back one leaf and found two 
other royal names, which would have fitted 
nicely—Pekah and Pekahiah. If he wanted 
short names, which we usually select for 
pets, Pul and Pur would have been appro- 
priate; one was a king’s name—what was 
the other? This reminds me that in one 
home where | called the little boys intro- 
duced me to their two kittens as Cuff and— 
well, I am not sure whether the other was 
Muff or Buff (or Duff or Luff). But this is 
enough about cats—except to add that at 
this very instant Kitty Clover bounces up 
on the piazza window and mews his request 


for admission. 
HATFIELD, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Iam twelve years old. L 
have a stamp collection of about 750 stamps. 
IT bad six little chickens, but five got lost. 
The other one I came near losing in the water 
trough. I took him in the house and warmed 
him till he revived. I watched for the shoot- 
ing stars, but did not see any. I sent some- 
thing to Dr. Waldron for the poor children’s 
Thanksgiving. I have a bicycle and a print- 
ing press. I print visiting cards on the press. 
{ will send you my picture, as I think you 
would like to see one of your Cornerers.... 
Yours lovingly, REUBEN W. 
‘Now I know who sent that anonymous 
gillyower through the mail! Yes, I am 
very glad to have you on my mantel-piece, 
looking pleasantly down upon me. Accept 
in return the picture inclosed in the letter— 
D or M, as the case may be. You should 
have given that last surviving chicken a He- 
brew name. Do not some of the older chil- 
dren—say as old as | am—remember that in 
one of Jacob Abbott’s Rollo Books (was it 
Rollo’s Vacation or Rollo at Play?) Rollo and 
his party found a little bird nearly drowned 
and named it Mosette, because, like Moses, 
they drew it out of the water? Wasn’t 
there a picture of it with ‘‘ Jonas”’ and Rollo 
mounted on ‘‘Old Trumpeter,”’ the family 
horse? 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I have always wanted to 
be a Cornerer, but I have never written be- 
fore. Lam thirteen years old and am collect- 
ing stamps. I have about three hundred and 
would like an exchange list. 
Yours truly, R—— B. 
I cannot properly introduce this boy, for 
I do not know whether his name is Reuben 
or Rufus or Robert or Rogeror Ralph. But 
he is a Cornerer all the same and his name, 
what there is of it, goes on our books. 
OBERLIN, O. 


Mr. Martin: Please send one of your boys’ 
stamp lists. Ido not take the Congregation- 
alist. Iam ten years old. As Ihave no more 
to say, good-by. 

Sone Your loving friend, JOHN Ss. 


That is a great art for a writer or speaker, 

to stop when he has no more to say! 
Merpway, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Marlin: I read the Home pages 
nearly every Sunday. I should like to know 
the name of some home missionary’s family 
to whom I can send this year’s Youth’s Com- 
panion and afew toys. I take the Wide Awake 
and think it is very nice. I shall send last 
year’s set to Miss Sparhawk for the Indians. 
Good-by, from your constant reader, 

: Hattie F, 

Now for answer to the different requests 
and suggestions of these letters which are 
samples of many others constantly received. 
If any of you wish a stamp exchange list 
send Dr. Franklin for it. If you wish any 
address or other brief information send Gen- 
eral Grant. If you wish duplicate stamps 
or postmarks send General Washington. 
During the holiday vacation the Superin- 
tendent of our Stamp Department will be at 
home and will send to young collectors a let 
of the more common stamps, and to older 
collectors such duplicates of rarer ones as 
we have. <A lady guest of the Corner has 
kindly taken in hand a pair of scissors and 
Kitty C.’s outgrown basket, which was over- 
flowing with enyelopes, and cut out an im- 
mense number of postmarks. Small pack- 
ages of these will be intrusted also to Gen. 
W. for any Cornerers who are collecting in 
that line. : 

A stillmore important matter which must 
be attended to within two or three days 
after you read this. I went up to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital the other day to carry a 
beautiful scrap-book of pictures, which am 
invalid girl had cut out and her invaitd 
mother arranged in the book. Both have 
died, the mother a few weeks ago, leaving 
the book for the sick children. A little girl 
also had pasted together in long, neat rolls 
stories cut from the papers, and these were 
taken with the scrap-book. As I saw the 
long rows of dear little children, all under 
twelve and all crippled or sick, lying pa- 
tiently on their neat cots, I felt sure that if 
you knew it you would gladly share with 
them your toys, pictures, games and little 
books. Send to Children’s Hospital, Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston. 

Then I went to the Seamen’s Chapel, 175 
Hanover Street (Boston), with a book a boy 
gent for the sailors. Captain Nickerson told 
me that on Christmas Eve they rig up the 
masts of a boat instead of a tree, hanging on 
them comforters, mittens and other useful 
presents, providing alsoan entertainment, re- 
membering that seamen enjoy pies and cakes 
and such things as well as landsmen. What 
a kindly thing to do for the men of the sea 
who are in port at that time—can any of you 
bear a hand in supplying small stores for 
that Christmas boat? Good books and mag- 
azines, too old for the children, would be 
welcomed there. You see the point of all 
this. Give to those who cannot give back, 
except inthanks. Send your Wide Awakes 
and Youth's Companions to the Indians or 
sailors, to the hospitals, the Children’s Aid 
Society (Chardon Street), or the Pitts Street 
Mission for tramps; if there is not time for 
this you may find some families or children 
close by your own home! 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 

Where can I find the Christmas Hymn, by 
Alfred Domett, beginning, 

It was the calm and silent night? 
A. B.S. 

In many English collections and in Dana’s 
Household Book of Poetry. Mr. Domett 
was an Englishman, living many years in 
New Zealand. He died in 1887. The hymn 
was written for Blackwood’s Magazine fifty 
years ago. , 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU ALL! 

Mr. MARTIN, 
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Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


Consumption is a!ways accompani d by weak 
digestion. Indigestion is often the first symp- 
tom of consumption. The prime object in 
treatment is to supply a food that the patient 
can digest. 


A Food for 


a consuming, wasting disease (consumption) is 
found in Horlick’s Malted Milk; it is ready for 
instant use, «nd contains the required fats com- 
bined with the other elements of nutrition 
specially prepared in a pa'atable form tht the 
weakest stomach will digest and assimilate. 


Consumptives 


require fats. Milk fat is the best. It 1s readily 
digested when combined in the form of Horlick’s 
Malted Milk. Ask your physician ab ut this 
food, 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


Send 


GIVE THE: BABY 


LLM 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE : BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malled free upon request. 
@cLIBER-GOODALECO.,BOSTON, Mas® 
old age, and 


Youth, infancy are all 


provided for in a perfect food 
by following carefully the di- 
rections given on each can of 
Ridge’s Food. It is undoubt- 
edly the best for all classes. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Meat 


! Contains Wo Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
award at all Pure Food Expositions. Each 
ackage makes two large pies. Avoid 
mitations—always insist on having the 
NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not past hel eae 20¢. (or stamps, 
for full size package by mail, prepaid, 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. Y- 
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The Sunday School. 


Lesson FOR JAN. 1. Ezra 1: 1-11. 
RETURNING FROM THE OAPTIVITY. 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


in entering on the study of the lessons of 
this quarter the century of Jewish history of 
which they treat should first be surveyed as a 


whole. A sketch of the pericd was given in 
our last issue. It was the new beginning of a 
nation. In this time were laid the foundations 


of the laws and customs of the people as Christ 
found them when He came as one of those 
people to give Himself for the salvation of the 
world. Our study today includes these five 
things: 

1. The Jcwsin Babylon. Nearly all those who 
had been earried into captivity hy Nebuchad- 
nezzar seventy years before must have died. 
Daniel still survived [Dan. 6: 28]. Doubtless 
there were some other aged persons who re- 
membered Jerusalem. But the destruction of 
the temple and city had occurred halt a century 
before this time. True, a number of those who 
had at that last invasion been carried away 
werein the company that returned [Ezra 3: 12]. 
But the large majority of those who took aad- 
vantage of the permission of Cyrus to go up to 
Jerusalem were born in Babylon. The Jew- 
ish captives had followed the counsel of their 
proplet Jeremiah and had identified them- 
selves with the nation which had conquered 
them [Jer. 29: 5-7]. They had amassed prop- 
erty, built up families and some of them held 
important offices in the Babylonian Govern- 
ment. 

During that long time many of their na- 
tional customs had disappeared. They had, of 
course, no temple worship and the majority of 
them knew what it was only as it had been 
told to them. But the faithful among them 
cherished the knowledge of their fathets’ God 
even more than their fathers themselves had 
done. Some of the Psalms of that period prove 
this conclusively [read Ps. 79, 80]. They came 
to value more than ever before the records of 
God’s dealings with their nation in its begin- 
nings and in its aacient glory. It is probable 
that we owe to the captivity no small portion 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. The books 
of the Kings, if by a single hand, must have 
been written during that period, for they were 
brought to a close while the Jews were yet in 
Babylon [see 2 Kings 25; 27-30]. It is quite 
probable that many of the docaments from 
which the books of the Chronicles were com- 
piled belong to this period. The last verses 
of 2 Chronicles are the same as the opening 
verses of our lesson. These records became 
of great value as determining the official posi- 
tions of many of them [Ezra2: 62] and their 
titles to the land of their fathers. Ezra and 
Nehemiah seem to have copied extensively 
from the same genealogical records [Ezra 2; 
Neh. 7: 5-73]. During this time Synagogues 
Sprang up in which the sacred books were 
publicly read and prayers offered to God in- 
stead of the temple sacrifices which they were 
not able to offer. These two things now so 
essential to religious life—the public and pri- 
vate reading of the Scriptures and prayer— 
Were mainly the fruit of the captivity. More 
blessing comes to us from that time of trial 
than from all the brillant reign of Solomon. 

2. The causes of their return. No doubt the 
influence over Cyrus of Jews in official posi- 
tion was one important cause. They had 
Strong reasons to urge. Palestine was the 
highway for Egyptian armies to march against 
Persia. Jerusalem rebuilt and subject to 
Cyrus would be a valuable fortress in case 
war should break out between these great 
nations which seemed to control the world, 
The desire of a people whose patriotism had 
kept them together so long in captivity for a 
renewed national existence must have been 
atopic of common conversation in court cir- 
cles and have had its weight with a king of so 
generous disposition as was Oyrus. 

But underlying all these causes was the 
design of God to bless the world through His 
chosen people. To show the working of this 
design the Bible history was written, and it 
ean be read with just appreviation of its mean- 
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ing only when that divine design is distinctly 
traced in it. It is not necessary to suppose 
that Cyrus knew that he was fulfilling the 
purpose of God in sending the Jews back to 
their own country. Indeed, the prophet in 
the book of Isaiah declares that Cyrus did not 
understand this. ‘‘Thus saith the Lord to 
His anointed, to Cyrus... Ihave surnamed 
thee, though thou hast not known Me.” It is 
hardly probable that the proclamation given 
in our lesson is in the exact words which Cyrus 
wrote, for it would not have been safe nor nat- 
ural for him to proclaim to the Persian nation 
that all the kingdoms of the earth had been 
given to him by a God whom neither they nor 
he worshiped as supreme. Yet the Jewish 
chronicler saw and recorded the real, supreme 
fact. The Persian king was but an instru- 
ment in the hands of God, ‘‘that saith of Cyrus, 
he is My shepherd, and shall perform all My 
pleasure: even saying of Jerusalem, She shall 
be built; and to the temple, Thy foundation 
shall be laid.” 

This is the great lesson of that wonderful 
march from Babylon to Jerusalem—“ that the 
word of the Lord . . . might be accomplished.” 
God was working in history for His chosen, 
and is still working. The movements of na- 
tions and individuals are, after all, constantly 
before His mind and under His guiding hand. 

3. Their motive in returning. It was reli- 
gious, heroic. If they had not felt moved by 
conscience to worship God as He had com- 
manded they would have been far more ¢om- 
fortable to have remained in Babylon. The 
most of the Jews did remain there. Those 
who went up to Jerusalem went with the 
same motive which guided the Pilgrims to 
Massachusetts. They went that they might 
have freedom to worship God. They went to 
rebuild the altar that had been broken down 
and the temple where their fathers had found 
God. Love of God and love of country made 
them nobler than those they had left behind. 
They were comparatively a small company, 
not more than 50,000, including women and 
children. They were poor in purse compared 
with those who remained. But they went in- 
Spired by a great motive and they gave liber- 
ally, more than $400,000, a great sum for that 
time, to rebuild the temple. The motive 
which prompts men to put material comforts 
aside and to devote themselves to serving 
God, in consciously carrying out His designs, 
is the real heroism. It is the motive to be 
coveted and cultivated. It creates our ideals 
of manhood and womanhood, and it does 
this, although the objects sought are but 
imperfectly realized. ‘These all died in 
faith, not having received the promises, but 
having seen them and greeted them from afar, 
and having confessed that they were strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth.” 

4. The provision for their return. First came 
the proclamation of the king. The exuberant 
joy which it brought may be conceived by 
comparing two Psalms of this period, the 137th 
with the 126th. Indeed, all the “songs of as- 
cent,’ songs of the pilgrimage from Babylon 
to Jerusalem, should be read in connection 
with this period. The hatred of the Jews to 
Babylon and their delight in its capture by 
Cyrus is described in Isa. 47, and their great 
hopes of a safe journey across the desert and 
of making Jerusalem again the center of a 
mighty nation in Isa. 49 and 60. 

Then there was the gift from the national 
treasury and the free will offerings of the peo- 
ple—“ vessels of silver, with gold, with goods, 
and with beasts and with precious things.” 
Then the king gave to those who went up to 
build the house of the Lord the treasures 
which Nebuchadnezzar had brought away 
from that house and with which he had fur- 
nished the Babylonian temple. When once 
the way opened for the return and the zeal of 
the pilgrim Jews was rekindled public senti- 
ment caught the enthusiasm. Obstacles were 
removed, help came from unexpected sources, 
every one wished them success and many did 
what they could to insure it. 

All this strengthened faith. The Jews who 


_teturned saw God’s hand in the removal of 


each obstacle and in the bestowal of every 
gift. They were led by these experiences to 
the courage which enabled them to cross the 
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desert and to begin the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple.. They believed that God, who had again 
showed them His favor, would see them 
through [Isa. 48: 20-22]. The true child of 
God learns to expect more from Him through 
every glad surprise of His favor. We seek 
sinners with confidence, we build churches, 
we resist the encroachments of intemperance 
and Sabbath breaking and all vices and selfish- 
ness because we are encouraged by His help 
already given against our adversaries, His 
opening of the path before our feet. 

5. The divine purpose in their return. It was 
not merely to rebuild the temple nor to repeo- 
ple Jerusalem nor to make the Jews a great 
nation. They saw these things in prospect 
and were moved to self-sacrifice in hope of 
realizing them. But God had in view a greater 
purpose than that, nothing less than sending 
His Son to redeem the world. Thetemple was 
again to be destroyed, the city itself again to 
become aruin, But their purpose was to be ac- 
complished in preparing the way for the com- 
ing of the Son of Man and for that great end 
those who willingly gave themselves to the 
service of God were working, though they 
could have had only the dimmest conscious- 
ness of its scope. 

That is our encouragement and our assur- 
ance. We see more plainly than the Jews 
saw what is the triumph of the gospel and how 
itis being accomplished. We work in larger 
light. Their trials and triumphs make greater 
achievements than theirs possible to us. 
Christ is coming, through the triumph of His 
principles and life, to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to set all captives free, to open the 
prison to them that are bound and to an- 
nounce the acceptable year of the Lord. The 
triumphant return of the Jewish captives 
under the guidance of God is a warrant that 
this greater triumph is also sure tocome. We 
work in hope, in confidence, in dark places, in 
foreign lands, in years of discouragement. 
We know that the day of deliverance and of 
victory is drawing near. ‘“‘The mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it.’’ 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


A high wall made of building blocks or 
drawn on the board will interest the children 
in the account of ancient Babylon and the 
Jewish captives there. Refer to the time sev- 
enty years before when Daniel and his friends 
had been taken from their own country and 
brought to this far-away land. Recall the 
story of Daniel praying with his window open 
toward Jerusalem. What was there in Jeru- 
salem which made it so dear to the hearts of 
all Jews? Cutfrom white cardboard, or build, 
the front of a temple. Every Jew loved to 
think of the temple in Jerusalem because it 
was the house of God. But the beautiful tem- 
ple, alas! and the city itself had been destroyed 
by the soldiers who carried away the last of 
the people as prisoners to Babylon. Deseribe 
the loneliness and grief of these people, so far 
from their homes, as they remembered Jerusa- 
lem and the songs of Zion. 

But a good king came to rule over Babylon. 
(Draw a crown with five points and print the 
name of Cyrus on the points.) This king made 
a proclamation. (Draw a scroll and write on 
it, “The Lord God of heaven hath charged 
me to build Him an house at Jerusalem.’’) 
Don’t you think the faithful among the Jews 
were glad to hear this proclamation, and 
don’t you suppose many of them were eager 
to go up to Jerusalem to build the house of 
the Lord God of Israel? Make a gateway in 
the wall built at the opening of the lesson 
and describe the setting out of a company of 
those whose spirit God had raised to go up to 
build the house of the Lord, Picture the long 
journey and the jeaJous watch over all the 
sacred vessels for the temple. Imagine the 
joyful songs by the way to the music of tabrets 
and flutes and their constant thanksgiving be- 
cause God had had compassion on them and had 
turned their captivity. These people had been 
captives in the city of Babylon with its high 
walls, but God led them forth. Do you think 
there are any’ walls to shut people in today? 
Tam thinking of the high wall of self that is 
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sometimes built around the hearts of even 
little children. It makes the good feelings 
and helpful desires captives within. (Make 
applications.) Sometimes bad habits are like 
high walls, shutting in all the good in any life. 
_ If a boy is ruled by his temper is he not a 
captive? Give other illustrations of the bond- 
age of sin by use of stories and from personal 
knowledge of the besetting sins of your chil- 
dren. God can make a gateway through any 
wall of sin and set you free. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Jan. 1-7 (1898). Willing Offerings to 
God. Ezral: 4,6; 2 Cor. 8: 5, 12. 

Through all the centuries men have been 
bringing their offerings to God, but how few 
of them all have been made at the prompting 
of loving, cheerful hearts. The thought of 
God as a sovereign exacting tribute, of a sys- 
tem which demanded bulls and goats and the 
first fruits of the field, has been too often the 
impelling motive. Jesus came to make men 
see that the virtue ofa generous gift lay, not 
in its size or costliness but in the spirit with 
which it was offered. Paul tried to persuade 
his converts that giving to God was a reason- 
able, and consequently a joyous, service. If 
we modern Christians lived up to New Testa- 
ment standards the happiest part of a church 
service would be the time when the contribu- 
tion box is passed and the sight of a sub- 
scription paper would cause not frowns but 
smiles. 

The same principle runs through all life, 
though its most frequent expression, perhaps, 
is through financial contributions to the carry- 
ing on of Christ’s work, but a willingness of 
spirit must characterize all one’s relation to 
others and to God if we would be mindful of 
the calling wherewith we are called. Just be- 
fore penning these lines a visit was made to 
the bedside of a sick and dying man whom 
God is calling to suffer untold agonies before 
his spirit is released from the body. Speaking 
of resignation to the will of God he said: ‘‘ The 
only question in my mind is, Is the will of God 
being worked out in me? [If it is, no matter 
what I suffer, it is all right, for the will of God 
is the greatest and best thing in the world. 
Tam trying to fall in with this will, not only 
by being passively resigned to it but by co- 
operating actively with Him in carrying it 
out.” 

What a noble and stirring message comes 
from that sick bed to us! Not by meekly 
folding our hands and with set teeth accept- 
ing the mevitable do we become willing offer- 
ings to the Lord, but by striving with all our 
strength to do and bear the will of God in 
whatever form it presents itself to us. Living 
in: this spirit every new year of our lives, 
every day and moment of it, every thought 
and action of it, becomes a willing offering to 
God. 

Porallel verses: Ex. 35: 5, 21,22; Judges 5: 
2; 1 Chron. 17: 12; 28: 9; 29: 3-6; 2 Chron. 

Pligmioreearsl Ons: Isa. 1: 19; Matt. 26; 41; 
John 5: 30; Rom. 7: 18; 1 Cor. 9:17; 2 Cor. 5 
8; 1 Thess. 2: 8; Phil. 14; Heb. 13: 18. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS, 


At the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
W. B. M. I. at Detroit special interest cen- 
tered in the treasurer’s report, which recorded 
in regular gifts $68,600, besides the special 
contributions for Kobé College, making a total 
of nearly $78,000. To raise the sum of $80,- 
000 during the past year was the aim continu- 
ally in view and for it the members worked 
and prayed. The result did not fall far short 
of the desired goal. With this enconrage- 
ment and in view of the appropriations 
needed for medical work, the pledges to vari- 
ous fields unfulfilled, as well as the urgent 
call for re-enforcements and the desire to estab- 
lish schools for the training of Bible women 
in Turkey and India, the note was sounded at 
the Detroit meeting for $100,000 to be raised 
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in 1893, the silver anniversary year of the 
board. This will be a thank offering for the 
great progress made in the quarter of a cen- 
tury in which the work has grown from one 
missionary to seventy women now in active 
service, to say nothing of the many native 
teachers, Bible women, boarding, day and 
village schools under their supervision. 


Two new centers of work are reported in 
Southern Central Japan. During the past 
summer the Congregationalists entered two 
important cities, Fukuyama and Hiroshima, 
having a population of 16,000 and 88,000 souls, 
respectively. Ina letter from Okayama, pub- 
lished in the Missionary Herald, Mr. Pettee 
says: “T have just spent five days most de- 
lightfully im visiting these places and two 
other cities near them where we have an older 
work. In Fukuyama there is a plucky boys’ 
school carried on by two earnest Christian 
men, one a graduate of Dcoshisha, which is a 
substantial ally to directly religious work. 
Several of the students attended our service 
and the institution is thoroughly Christian in 
spirit and purpose. It begs fora little finan- 
cial help and would give good returns for the 
same, but we must say no.” Of Hiroshima, 
where an efficient native pastor, Mr. Yaman- 
aka, is in charge of the work, he writes: “ It 
is a great delight to see the unanimity of the 
twenty Christians who are the foundation of 
the new church and the cordial feeling be- 
tween them and the other denominations 
longer on the ground. They are a choice set 
of refined and influential people. The women, 
among whom is one widely known in Amer- 
ica, Miss Koka, the well trained kindergartner, 
are already separately organized into a pray- 
ing and working band.”’ 

A new church in Cosihuiriachic, Mex., has 
been organized by the missionaries of the 
American Board. A council of six sister 
churches was called in September, four of 
whom were represented. he first public sery- 
ices in recognition of the new church, held on 
Sunday, were largely attended, the leading 
families of the place showing a liberality and 
friendliness quite different from the attitude 
which is maintained toward the Protestant 
missionaries in some parts of Mexico. Mr. 
Olds writes that at the evening service, when 
the reception of:members took place, the 
chapel was filled to overflowing and over fifty 
were standing in the street at doors and win- 
dows listening respectfully, with hats off, to all 
that was going on. Nine were received on 
confession of faith, six being heads of fami 
lies. Sixteen brought letters from Chihuahua, 
so the new church starts out with twenty-five 
members. Headds: ‘“‘ Allseemed very enthu- 
siastic and we have great reason to hope that 
the work will move forward rapidly.” 


The American Board Almanac for 1893 is 
now ready for distribution. This number, 
which has been carefully compiled, contains 
much accurate and valuable information in 
reference to world-wide missions. Itis prettily 
bound and illustrated and would make asuita- 
ble New Year’s token. It costs but ten cents 
per copy postpaid. The Almanacis recognized 
as giving the latest information in regard to 
the work of foreign missions, being of much 
value as a book of reference, and is as highly 
commended in European periodicals as in our 
own. 

The beatitude which promises blessing to 
those who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake is needed in these days for the comfort 
of our brethren in Bohemia. A late letter 
from Rev. A. W. Clark, dated at Prague, Nov. 
23, brings the disheartening information that 
a faithful evangelist in the service of the Amer- 
ican Board has been sent to prison for permit- 
ting guests not actual members of the Free 
Reformed Chureh to attend private worship 
in his house. Under the decree of Francis 
Joseph, Jan. 28, 1880, this has been considered 
lawful, but the present governor of Bohemia 
and his cabinet, ignoring apparently that de- 
cree, now put under the ban any assembly of 
Protestant Christians which includes persons 
not actual members of the Free Church, and 
even family prayers cannot be held if a non- 
communicant be present. The offending evan- 
gelist not being able to pay the fine was sent 
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to prison for three days, but other periods of 
imprisonment for similar offenses await him. 
The indignation which the news of this 
official intolerance will create throughout 
Christendom must speedily secure a broader 
policy. 


Here is a statement of the receipts of the 
A. B.C. F. M. for the three months ending 
with November: 


1891 1852 
Donation sespeeryte. sade s cae $86,757.75... act 18 
POU ACLOS sep aie Seca tor tany'’s 50,307.28....- 2.0006 20,450.33 
Dotan FemsMtoutans «vax ehen ates $137,065.03 Ba asa Se $111,962 16 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


An interesting thought is suggested by the 
following excerpt from the Indian Witness : 
“Tt is sometimes said that the protection of 
the Indian Government and of European mis- 
sionaries robs the Indian church of the advan- 
tage gained from passing through an era 
of severe trial and persecution. The new 
churches in Central Africa have had a differ- 
ent experience and it will be an interesting 
study in the next century to compare the In- 
dian with the African church as affected by 
their freedom from or exposure to persecu- 
tion.’’ 

A capable observer, Mr. Liddiard, an Eng- 
lish gentleman, has recently made a tour of 
inspection in the various countries and islands 
where the agents of the London Missionary 
Society are engaged in order to learn privately 
what is the efticieney of the workers and the 
value of their work. In an unofficial commu- 
nication he writes as follows concerning the 
methods employed and results obtained: 


While giving special and particular atten- 
tion to the work of our own society I saw 
something of the operations of mast of the 
other great Protestant missionary societies, 
both home aud foreign. I met the missiona- 
ries on their fields of labor. I had intercourse 
with the native teachers and the native Chris- 
tians and from my heart I thank God for what 
I have thus been privileged to see and hear. 
I have’ returned with some of my opinions 
modified, but with a stronger faith than ever 
in the grand work that is being done among 
these heathen people in the name of our Lord. 

Neyer before has there been a brighter 
outlook than there is today. 


Thirteen millions of people in India who 
have been taught to read in the government 
and mission schools! This is a significant 
fact brought out ina recent census report. But 
if there be no adequate supply of helpful bocks 
it will have no important bearing on the 
future progress of India and the advancement 
of the kingdom. For the last forty years 
schools and colleges have been multiplied 
and these millions of readers sent forth with 
little provision made for the new wants which 
have been created. What wonder is it that 
literature of a harmful character is seized upon 
for lack of better? To meet this long-felt need 
an old English society has taken a fresh start 
under its new name of the Christian Literature 
Society for India and is now in a position to 
carry on its work, the production of Christian 
literature, with vigor and success. During 
the year 1890 its issue of books numbered a 
million and a quarter. The society is well 
deserving of support. 

A Prayer Union has been organized in China 
with the definite purpose of praying for the 
increase of native evangelists in that country. 
It sends forth an appeal to missionaries in 
China and Christians everywhere to unite 
with them. The membership card, printed in 
English and Chinese, contains their pledge 
to pray weekly and, if possible, daily, “ that 
30d will raise up many native workers in 
China, that God will send them forth ful] of 
faith and the Holy Ghost.’ The plan origi- 
nated among the Shanghai native and foreign 
pastors, but it is rapidly being adopted by all 
the churches in China and is therefore becom- 
ing a link between the various branches of 
Christ’s Church in that country, promoting 
unity among them. The president is an Eng- 
lishman of the China Inland Mission, the 
vice-president a Chinese pastor of renown 
under the American Protestant Episcopal Mis- 
sion and the secretary belongs to the same 
mission, so the union is fairly representative 
of three countries. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. 

This is another of those highly enjoyable au- 
tobiographical works which are becoming so 
pleasantly common, and it certainly is one of 
the best. The portrait of the author, Rev. S. 
Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester in England, 
is that of a scholarly looking clergyman pos- 
sessing a shrewd comprehension of human 
nature and a keen sense of fun, and this idea 
of him is amply re-enforced by his chapters. 
He isa man of an unusually broad range of 
interests. Pre-eminently a devout, useful and 
honored clergyman, he also has been the friend 
of an exceptionally large number of men very 
different from each other but each distin- 
guished in hisown way. The titles of the divi- 
sions of his book are suggestive. They are Arch- 
ers, Artists, Authors, Cricketers, Ecclesiastics, 
Gamblers, Gardeners, Hunters, Shooters, Ox- 
onians, Preachers and Working Men. It would 
be a mistake to infer from this list that Dean 
Hole is a worldly-minded man, but it does in- 
dicate that men and matters of this world 
possess a strong interest for him, and that no 
consideration of his cloth ever kept him from 
friendship with a manly man. 

His chapters do not form a connected auto- 
biography, but are simply a collection of rem- 
iniscences, some of which are not stated with 
the best effect and others of which are men- 
tioned more than once, but all of which merit 
their place and most of which are more than 
ordinarily entertaining. There is not a dull 
page, we perhaps might say not a dull sen- 
tence, in the book and most readers will be 
greatly amused very often. Dean Hole is, or 
once was, an expert archer, hunter and crick- 
eter. Evidently he is no mean shot.) He also 
is a famous horticulturist, and in connection 
with each of these amusements he is on terms 
of pleasant fellowship with many of the men 
of mark,-while, of course, among artists, au- 
thors and eminent ecclesiastics his acquaint- 
ances are legion. For example, he has known 
well such men as John Leech, Thackeray, Sir 
George Grove and Sir John Stainer, the com- 
posers, Dickens, Dr. John Brown, Charles 
Knight, the historian, Tennyson, the Duke of 
Argyle, Sir Richard Owen, Bishops Kaye, 
Jackson and Wordsworth and Archbishop 
Magee. He has been a contributor to Punch 
for many years. He has told here anecdotes 
of many of them and invariably in the kindli- 
est mood. Yet his pages are by no ‘means 
given over to mere enjoyment. His chapter 
on Gambling, for example, is full of practical 
good sense and piety and deserves to be circu- 
lated, especially in England, by the hundred 
thousand, as a sort of tract. 

Some extracts will help to reveal the quality 
of the volume. In the following the author 
gives his judgment as to the propriety of cler- 
gymen joining in the sports of laymen: 

The ordinary parson may win sympathies 
and suggest reflections, quietly and unostenta- 
tiously, which may be profitable alike to him 
who gives and him who takes. . . . Clergymen 
must not be hermits, but rather in the world 
though not of it. . . . Great harm is done by 
their absence from those places and pastimes 
in which laymen see nothing immoral... and 
the latter resent it as suggesting the evil which 
they do not find... . We may not go where 
men are drunken and curse and swear;... 
where they lie and cheat. But we may go and 
ought to go where men may renovate true 
manliness. 

Certainly this is good sense and good gospel. 
Here is a pleasant bit of testimony, quoted 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, to the 
value of one of the newer forms of mission 
work in cities: 

T sheuld wish to emphasize that what before 
was predicted and believed in—the idea which 
brought Oxford men down to Bethnal Green— 
has been realized beyond their most sanguine 
expectations. It has been found by absolute 
expérience that among all the differences, 
which evil powers or false principles use to 
divide men from one another, there is really 
nothing more untrue and nothing more fatal 
than the distinction which so many people 
quite unconsciously draw hetween class and 
class. Herein this Oxford House it has been 
found that people of all the so-called classes 
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mingle harmoniously together. . .. It is 
founded on true definite religious principles. 

The account of the author’s abandoning 
manuscript in the pulpit and becoming an 
extemporaneous preacher, which change grew 
out of an accident, is instructive. Upon this, 
too, wise words are uttered, such as these: 

I never had faith in ‘‘ektempore”’ preach- 
ing, except in cases of unforeseen necessity. 
It is profanity to offer unto God that which 
costs us nothing, and it is folly to contemplate 
success except on His immutable condition, 
“In thesweat of thy brow thoushalt eat bread.” 
But when there is earnest, arduous prepara- 
tion, it will be accepted and blessed, as were 
the firstlings of Abel, because we bring our 
best. That preparation means prayer, a defi- 
nite purpose, meditation, plan, study, illustra- 
tion, simplicity. . . . Then the architect must 
contemplate his completed work until it is 
reproduced like a photograph upon his brain 
—he must learn his sermon by heart, not word 
by word, but with such a comprehensive 
remembrance of the sentences and arguments 
as will insure a continuity, though it may not 
be an identity of words. 

We have selected only serious extracts, 
although the volume abounds in fun, partly 
because most of the amusing anecdotes would 
require more room than we can spare and 
partly because, after all, it is the soberer ele- 
ment in such a man as the author which is 
most characteristic. Our readers, whether 
grave or gay, may be assured that a more 
thoroughly readable book than this does not 
often come to hand. One oversight, which 
should be corrected in future editions, is an 
allusion to Daniel Webster as an “‘ American 
President”?! [Macmillan & Co. $4.00.] 

RELIGIOUS. 

The late Deacon Caleb Foote Gates of Chi- 
cago was one of those men whose lives are so 
broad, as well as so deep, in their reich that 
when they are gone it seems impossible to re- 
place them. He represented the highest type 
of New England born men inthe West. Ener- 
getic and eminent in business, he also was 
a far-sighted and self-sacrificing Christian 
leader. In A Christian Business Man [Cong. 
S.S.& P.S. $1.00] his son, Rev. C. F. Gates, 
has told briefly and simply, yet impressively, 
the story of his honorable, consecrated career. 
A very large number of readers, scattered all 
over our country, will welcome it eagerly. He 
was one of the most active and influential of 
Congregationalists, wise in counsel, zealous 
in all Christian work, a true and tender friend 
of his pastor, a pioneer in new effort, a man 
whose chief thought ever seemed to be, What 
more can I do for Christ? He was prominent 
in the board of directors of the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary and became vice-president. 
He was profoundly interested in foreign mis- 
sions and one of his sons became a missionary 
to Turkey, and he also was devoted to home 
missions and, as much as any other, was the 
organizer of the Chicago City Missionary So- 
ciety. He was specially interested in, and 
helpful of, the work among the Bohemians of 
his city, and the Bethlehem Church, built for 
their use, is also in a real sense a monument 
to Deacon Gates. His son has given to the 
world in this volume a clear and creditable 
picture of his truly noble life. To read the 
story of sucha man is a lasting inspiration. 

_Readers of the Century will recall at once 
the successive papers by Rey. Dr. J. M. Buck- 
ley which that magazine has published within 
a few years. The Century Company now has 
issued a volume by Dr. Buckley, F'aith-Heal- 
ing, Christian Science and Kindred Phenomena 
[$1.25], which embodies these articles, proba- 
bly with so much revision as may have proved 
desirable. Such themes as Astrology, Divina- 
tion, Coincidences, Dreams, Nightmare, Som- 
nambulism, Presentiments, Visions, Appari- 
tions and Witchcraft receive consideration, as 
well as the topics indicated by the title. The 
number of persons by whom one or more of 
these themes are believed to be of vital con- 
cern is much larger, we are convinced, than 
many of us suspect. Whoever discusses them 
in the calm, intelligent, cautious, unpreju- 
diced aud effective manner of Dr. Buckley 
does a public service, not only by the enlarge- 
ment of popular knowledge in regard to them 
but also by the relief afforded to many who 
have been in bondage to superstitions con- 
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nected with them. Dr. Buckley is severe 
upon faith-healers and Christian scientists, 
but not a particle too severe. He has done a 
difficult duty thorougbly and conclusively and 
the Century deserves gratitude for circulating 
his verdicts. 

Many are the books on the International 
Lessons and this sort of literature seems to 
increase each year. Hints and Helps on the 
Sunday School Lessons for 1893 [American 
Tract Society. $1.25] are in sermonic form by 
two brothers who are pastors, one in New 
York and the other in Brooklyn, Rey. D. J. 
Burrell, D.D., and Rev. J. D. Burrell. These 
sermons are direct and hortative, based on 
clear statements of facts and truths in the 
lessons. They do not raise questions about 
which there is dispute. They are warm, ear- 
nest and evangelical. This is the second vol- 
ume of the series.——Dr. Pentecost’s sixth 
volume of Bible Studies from the Old and New 
Testaments [A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.00] is a 
running commentary on the Sunday school 
lessons, the text being printed, followed by a 
topical analysis with extended treatment of 
the subject. It seems to have all the excel- 
lencies which have characterized his previous 
volumes. 

HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

The late Dean Stanley’s Historical Memorials 
of Canterbury [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $6.50] 
is out again in the second American edition, 
which is the same as the eleventh London edi- 
tion. The book has been a classic ever since 
it first appeared in 1875 and it must remain 
one forever. Dean Stanley was a canon of 
Canterbury for some time and his special tastes 
and learning enabled him to write such a book 
as this as hardly another man could have writ- 
ten it. The Randolphs have brought out this 
issue in a very beautiful form. Paper, print, 
pictures and binding harmonize and combine 
to make a fine volume.—Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. have put some of their best work 
into Pagan and Christian Rome [$6.00], in which ~ 
Signor Rodolfo Lanciani’s abundant and ex- 
pert archeological and historical knowledge 
of buildings, localities, customs, etc., is put at 
the disposal of the public, abundant and supe- 
rior illustrations enriching the work most ac- 
ceptably. A conspicuous feature is the Latin 
text, edited by Mommsen, of an inseription 
commemorating the Ludi Seculares celebrated 
in the year 17 B.C. The volume is of more 
than ordinary interest and also of lasting and 
great value aad also illustrates in all respects 
the accomplished skill of its publishers.—— 
Genoa Superba [Estes & Lauriat. $3.00], by 
Virginia W. Johnson, also is rich in both an- 
tiquarian and modern learning and is written 
somewhat more in the ordinary narrative man- 
ner. This, too, is illustrated finely and freely 
and its binding is at once rich and simple. I[t 
is adapted to be an exceptionally popular vol- 
ume for Christmas purposes. Each of these 
volumes has a brilliant red extra cover and 
the latter book is sold in a handsome box. 

Messrs. Estes & Lauriat also have published 
a daintily beautiful two volnme edition of 
Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield [$3.50] in 
the Exquisite series. It has a few superior 
illustrations by Ad. Lalauze. Paper, type, 
binding, coloring and case all combine to 
render it a favorite edition.—The same house 
likewise has brought out in precisely similar 
style, as one of the same series, an unabridged 
reproduction of the Jouat edition of Saint 
Pierre’s famous and touching story, Paul and 
Virginia [$2.00], illustrated with etchings by 
Laguillermie. This, too, will be as acceptable 
as the foregoing volumes.— The Song of the 
Toreador, from the opera of Carmen, and The 
Swan Song, The Bridal Chorus and The Love Duet 
[Brentano’s. Each $1.00], from Lohengrin, are 
handsomely printed, bound and illustrated. 
The music also is supplied. They are two of 
a set of three, the third being taken from 
Faust. The bound volume of the Magazine 
of Art [Cassell Co. $5.00] is a rich treasury 
of art literature and reproductions of works 
of art. One realizes by examining it, even 
better than by studying the monthly num- 
bers, the remarkable enjoyableness and the 
substantial and diversified value of this maga- 
zine.——Maud Humphrey’s Book of Fairy Tales 
[Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50] contains short 
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versions of Cinderella, Puss in Boots, Jack 
and the Beanstalk and other familiar fairy 
tales with gracefully drawn and delicately col- 
ored pictures which are simply fascinating for 
children. 

STORIES. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s latest story, Don 
Orsino [Macmillan & Co, $1.00], continues the 
history of the Saracinesca family, in whom 
his readers have become interested in preced- 
ing books, and furnishes a study of the ca- 

reer of a young Italian nobleman obliged to 
decide whether to obey the traditions of his 
family or to yield to the influences of the nine- 
teenth century around him. His love story is 
an important feature of the narrative and is 
handled with conspicuous skill. Each of the 
author’s more recent stories exhibits a distinct 
advance on his part in the power of analysis 
and in the portrayal of personality. His nov- 
els are somewhat less endowed than others 
with scenery and other pictorial accessories, 
but they are not the less engrossing.—The 
indefinite and, when written in full, clumsy 
title, Broken Chords Crossed by the Echo of a 
False Tone [J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.25], repels 
the reader from what proves to be a superior 
story from the pen of Mrs. George McClellan, 
whose nom de plume is Harford Flemming. 
The intricacy of the plot is pleasantly puz- 
zling, and the narrative deals with interest- 
ing people and is strongly and picturesquely 
written. Whether there is not a needless 
amount of evil in view of the conditions of the 
plot may be a question. We certainly think 
there is. Yet the end leaves the reader with 
his best impulses quickened and strengthened. 


Marianela [A.C.McClurg & Co. $1.00], from 
the Spanish of B. Perez Galdos, is not new to 
the English public, we believe, but this trans- 
lation, by Helen W. Lester, maybe. Her ren- 
dering evidently is good and the pathetic little 
tale, which we will not spoil for the reader by 
deseription, is true to human nature, even 
though such characters as its heroine are un- 
common. It has less of the national flavor 
than most stories of foreign origin but more 
humanity.—Sarah Doudney is the writer of 
A Child of the Precinct [A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co. $1.50], which teaches valuable truth, alike 
by precept and suggestion, and is withal a 
graceful and touching narrative.——Fergus 
Hume begins his Aladdin in London [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25] in so startling a 
manner that it is impossible to keep up to the 
first level of mystery andinterest. The course 
to which he has resource is unique and strik- 
ing, but the latter part of the story is much 
the less interesting. Yet, in spite of being 
expected to take for granted far too much here 
or there, no reader is likely to lay the book 
aside finally until the whole has been read. 
It possesses considerable vim and dash. 

Walter Besant’s The Ivory Gate [Harper & 

- Bros.] makes a singular and entertaining use 
of the phenomenon of double, or rather of 
alternate, consciousness, and the author’s 
studies of socialistic themes influence the book 
considerably. It is written with more vigor 
than polish of manner, but is wortby of the 
writer in all respects. Mary F. Stevens is 
the author of By Subtle Fragrance Held [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.00], which does not appeal 
powerfully to the reader yet has a certain in- 
terest. The underlying conception is hardly 
novel but has not been overworked, and the 
author uses it effectively. —So far as an out- 
sider, acquainted with Russia only by reading 
and hearsay, may venture to judge of André 
Laurie’s Schoolboy Days in Russia [Estes & 
Lauriat. $1.50], which Laura E. Kendall has 
translated, it is as true to the realities of Rus- 
sian life as itis vividly interesting. American 
schoolboys will relish it and it will promote 
the best elements of both scholarship and 
manhood. But the reader hardly will regard 
Russia as an attractive residence.—The Girls 
and I [Macmillan’& Co. $1.00] is another of 
Mrs. Molesworth’s juvenile books. Itis bright 
and entertaining, but seems to make a little 
material go a very long way. 

The conspicuous Episcopalian flavor of Julia 
A. Sabine’s book, At the End of the Rainbow 
[Thomas Whittaker. $1.25], is an objection 
to it for general reading. Its advocacy of the 


denomination named is innocent enough in 
itself but comparisons unfavorable to Chris- 
tians of another sort are suggested unwisely. 
The story, as such, has merit and inculcates 
some valuable practical lessons, but it does 
not belong in the higher ranks of excellence. 
—Revy. E. N. Hoare is the writer of The Con- 
roy Cousins [E. & J. B. Young & Co. $1.50], a 
story of adventure and tragedy as well as of 
simple, ordinary fidelity to duty, of which the 
scene is largely an Irish coast village. It is 
genuinely interesting and has a good influ- 
ence. The boys will read it glad]ly.——One of 
the most entertaining and most stimulating 
stories of the current season is Awel Hbersen 
(J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50], by André Laurie. 
It is a Swedish story and the more enjoyable 
because of its foreign flavor. It is spirited, 
manly and inspiring, and no boy can read it 
without benefit as well as hearty pleasure. It 
incidentally commends the Slojd system of 
instruction and explains the curative value of 
massage as practiced in Sweden and now also 
largely elsewhere. — Cousin Phillis [A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.00], by Mrs. Gaskell, be- 
longs to the series of Tales from Foreign Lands 
and is a story of English love. It is one of the 
author’s simple, delicately shaded, yet distinct 
and forcible, pictures in words. It is one of 
the books which seem so easy, and are so diffi- 
cult, to be written. The minister, especially, 
is avery original character and full of interest. 

Simplicity and tenderness also are prominent 
qualities in The Story of Juliette [Roberts Bros. 
$1.00], by Blanche Washington. The scene is 
France and the heroine is a sweet little-girl. 
She wins the reader’s heart at once. The au- 
thor’s style isnaturaland pleasant. The book 
is as likely to please mature persons as chil- 
dren. Dear Daughter Dorothy was one of 
the most charming stories published a year or 
two since, and The Little Sister of Wilifred 
[Roberts Bros. $1.00], by the same author, 
A. G. Plympton, is almost, if not actually, 
as touching. It tells of two twin children 
whose fortunes and misfortunes appeal to one 
strongly. The story would seem more proba- 
ple to some if Peggy were not quite so young, 
but few readers will think of the point because 
the interest of the narrative is so great.—— 
Nina L. Morgan is the writer of A Slumber 
Song [Searle & Gorton. $1.00], which is an 
unpretending story,.a little improbable possi- 
bly, yet not more so than some true histories, 
and inculeating confidence in the divine help. 

St. Dunstan’s Clock [Macmillan & Co. $1.50], 
by E. Ward, is a story of London at the time 
of the great fire in 1666 and some of the unex- 
pected benefits which it conferred upon certain 
individuals. It is an agreeable narrative and 
has several appropriate illustrations.——The 
Siege of Norwich Castle [Macmillan & Co. $1.50], 
written and also illustrated by M. M. Blake, 
is an account of the last struggle made by the 
English against William the Conqueror. It 
is based upon a careful study of history and 
is written forcibly. It instructs and enter- 
tains at the same time. The pictures also are 
well done. 

A book which will please the younger chil- 
dren very much is Grandma’s Darlings [James 
H. Earle], from the pen of Mrs. E. M. C. Kel- 
logg. It tells of a number of bright children 
and their doings in a series of short stories, 
of which all but a few are founded on fact. 
They are told naturally and illustrated freely, 
and the book is adapted to be popular in the 
nursery.— Equally interesting, but in a very 
different way, is Rev. J. C. Atkinson’s Scenes 
in Fairyland [Macmillan & Co. $1.25] which 
purports to describe Miss Mary’s visits to the 
court of fairyland. The illusion is sustained 
successfully and amusingly, and the picjres, 
by Mr. Brock, suit the text capitally. It is a 
droll book and is sure to be liked. 


POETICAL. 


Prof. G. E. Woodberry has edited a new 
edition of The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $7.00], in 
four handsome volumes, in recognition of the 
centenary of the poet’s birth. It contains 
certain poems which never have been included 
in any English edition, and therefore is the 
first really complete edition of Shelley’s 
writings. A prominent element in Professor 


Woodberry’s work has been his effort toascer- 
tain and establish an authentic text. Critical 
students will find details as to sources, varia- 
tions, emendations, etc., supplied with intel- 
ligent care. The author’s punctuation has 
been revised to some extent and modern terms 
have been substituted for archaic. The his- 
tory of each poem is given, so far as known, 
with extracts from the poet’s correspondence 
which bear upon it. One retains a. higher 
idea of Shelley as a poet than as aman, and 
admires the wisdom and skill exhibited by 
Professor Woodberry. It is hardly necessary 
to add that the publishers have printed and 
bound the work in fine style. There is a por- 
trait of Shelley. 

One of the neatest and prettiest publications 
of the season, one which at once attracts and 
holds notice, is Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s 
issue of the Poems of Wordsworth [2.50], 
which the late Matthew Arnold edited. It is 
illustrated by E. H. Garrett. The type is 
small but very clear and the paper is thick. 
Binding, covering and box, all three are taste- 
ful. Mr. Arnold’s introductory essay upon 
Wordsworth is a treat in itself. The edition 
contains all of the poet’s best productions and 
offers them in a pleasant form.— The same 
house has republished The Cambridge Book of 
Poetry and Song [$2.50], edited by Charlotte 
F. Bates and first printed ten years ago. It is 
a choice collection from the writings of the 
best American and English poets, although by 
no means confining itself to recognized mas- 
ters and their masterpieces of verse. It also 
is illustrated by eminent artists. It will long 
remain a family favorite. This, too, is bound 
and covered becomingly and is sold ina box. 

Poems by Helen Jackson [Roberts Bros. 
$3.00], better known as ‘‘ H. H.,’’ is another of 
the significant productions of the current sea- 
son. Copyrighted first in 1873, the book has 


-been republished at least once before this 


time. The author's strength, tenderness and 
art are well understood. The book will not 
want for admirers. There are a number of 
illustrations in addition to Mrs. Jackson’s 
likeness.—Thomson’s famous seasons also 
are reprinted in four small volumes, of course 
called Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter 
[Estes & Lauriat. $1.50]. The paper, type, 
binding, etc., are superior and there are a 
number of soft and delicate illustrations. The 
set is sold in a box. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Few other Anglo-Saxons have acquired so 
penetrating and trustworthy a conception of 
the French character in its many modes of 
expression as that exhibited by Mr. W, C. 
Brownell. He not only has lived in France 
long enough to be at home, but has becoine 
a Frenchman himself, so to speak, while abie 
to escape the influence of inherited French 
modes of thought and prejudices as a native 
never can. His new book, French Art [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25], discusses classic and 
contemporary painting and sculpture and is 
dedicated to Auguste Rodin. Of course, his 
pages appeal especially to artists, and to a 
considerable extent he talks their language, 
including some of their technicalities. Yet 
intelligent laymen may read his chapters ap- 
preciatively. He isa minute and careful critic, 
and is fair. One sometimes feels that it would 
be more agreeable to read more about fewer 
artists, and those, of course, the men of mark, 
than to read a little about each one of so 
many as are here considered. All, however, 
will admit and also praise the knowledge and 
good taste of the author, although other critics 
may dispute some of his positions. 

The amiable musings and gently offered 
suggestions which compose dn Attic Philoso- 
pher in Paris [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], from 
the French of Emile Souvestre, embody a deal 
of sound sense and can have come only from 
one whose heart is as tender as his eye is keen 
and his penready. The sub-title of the book 
is A Journal of a Happy Man, and whoever 
fails to learn from it the lesson that happiness 
is the fruit of contentment, sympathy and 
helpfulness must have misread it. It is a 
charming book and cannot help doing good. 
It has good illustrations.——One of the -best 
portraits of the late James Russell Lowell is 
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that which serves as the frontispiece of The 
Old English Dramatists [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.25], a volume containing the six lec- 
tures delivered by him in 1887 before the Low- 
ell Institute in this city. They never were re- 
vised by the author and much material, added 
extemporaneously during delivery, of course 
cannot be reproduced, but the volume is of 
great critical and general interest and value. 
Prof. C. E. Norton, of course, has edited it and 
with his usual wisdom. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have brought out 
in a simple, tasteful shape a volume of Tenny- 
son’s poetry entitled The Death of Gnone, Ak 
bar’s Dream, and. Other Poems [$1.25]. It in- 
cludes the last two or three composed by him 
ws well as some of those which have proved 
favorites. None are very long. It will be 
read with special attention just now, of course. 
——Dr. W. C. Prime is one of the travelers 
who journey in their own carriages, and in the 
course of the last forty years he has written to 
the New York Journal of Commerce many let- 
ters about his trips. Twenty of these have 
been gathered into a volume entitled Along 
New England Roads [Harper & Bros. $1.00], 
which is a pleasant addition to the literature 
of out-of-door life. It describes scenes and 
people, nature and human nature, in a sympa- 
thetic and genial manner which renders it sure 
of popularity. The regular issues of Har- 
pers Young People [$2.50] make a handsome 
volume of nearly nine hundred pages, a real 
treasury Of stories, sketches, poems, puzzles 
and everything else in which the boys and 
girls are specially interested, the whole being 
enriched oy hundreds of spirited and effective 
pictures. Whoever has not seen the weekly 
issues will enjoy the book hugely and we are 
not sure that whoever has seen them will not 
enjoy it even more. 

There is considerable sameness to many of 
the faces in the pictures in Life, but taking it 
“by and large’ there is no more witty and 
amusing publication to be found, and most of 
its isshes contain sharp and droll hits at fash- 
ionable follies. Another annual volume of 
fhe Good Things of Life [Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $2.00] is out, and is a good collection of 
keen witticisms and spirited drawings.—The 
annual, Christmas numbers of the London 
Graphic, Black and White, Lady’s Pictorial 
and Higaro Iliusiré are interesting, amusing, 
brilliantly illustrated and accompanied by 
handsome supplementary pictures. Messrs. 
Prang & Co. have issued several attractive 
pictures intended for the holiday market. 
They are: What Is It? by Ida Waugh, a baby 
anda small turtle staring at each other; Whist, 
four owls playing the game; Tiddledy-Winks, 
four kittens being the players; Pines in Win- 
ter and A Glimpse of the Sea, aquarelle fac- 
similes of etree by Louis K. Harlow; and 

The Last Rose of Summer, by Mrs. Virginia 
James. The Aalonias is soft and pleasant and 
the drawing and perspective good, and all the 
pictures illustrate the publisher’s best work. 
—Several pretty calendars also have come in. 
One'is Columbia's Courtship [l. Prang & Co, 

$2.00], which consists of twelve emblematic 
dessus i in strong coloring with verses by Wal- 
ter Crane, Another is A Columbus Calendar, 

issued by the, same house, containing scenes 
from the great explorer’s life well executed 
-in respect to both drawing and coloring. A 
third is A Kalendar of Beautie [Frederick A. 
Stokes Co, $1.50], in which are half a dozen 
pretty designs by Maud Humphrey, each rep- 
resenting a young lady in the costume of a 
centuryago. A fourth, The Chautauqua Book- 
let Calendar [George A. Mosher. 25 cents], is 
a little book of texts and spiritual sugges- 
tions, compiled by May E. Duncan. It will do 
good, 


NOTES 
— The first two Waitsoiis of the holiday 
Agapida issue of Irving’s Granada were ex- 


hausted by advance orders and a third is on 
the presses. 
—— The familiar embossed binding in which 
5ohn’s Libraries have been published for so 
many years has been abandoned and with the 
new year another will take its place. 
England, 


France, Germany, Belgium 


and Switzerland already have accepted the 
terms offered by the United States to foreign- 
ers in the international copyright law. 


— The English publishing houses have 
issued more books than ever this season, but 
the year’s production consists chiefly of re- 
prints, technical works or Christmas gift books 
or other ephemeral literature. 


— The late Thomas Nelson, the eminent 
publisher, left $300,000 for the erection of work- 
ing men’s clubs and reading-rooms. He is be- 
lieved to have been worth $5,000,000 and he left 
other bequests to the Free Church of Scotland 
and the Edinburgh Infirmary. 


—In January there is to be a memorial 
exhibition of the paintings of the late J. Fox- 
croft Cole at the Museum of Fine Arts in Bos- 
ton and at the same time one of the engravings 
of the Jate Seth and John Cheney, together 
with the crayon portraits of the former. 


—— The late Miss Amelia B. Edwards left a 
bequest to University College, Oxford, for the 
foundation of a professorship of Egyptology, 
and its first incumbent is to be Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, who has made so many recent 
discoveries in Egypt. He will assume his 
duties with the new year. 


—— The portrait sketch of the late William 
M. Hunt, which recently was given to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and has been 
believed to be the work of Mr. Babcock, who 
gave it to the museum, really is the work of 
Hunt himself, as is proved by an inscription 
upon the back in Hunt’s handwriting. 


—— M. Ernest Renan left a very small for- 
tune and his wife proposes to sell his library 
and apply for a pension from the state. Yet 
his celebrated Vie de Jesus, which came out in 
1863, had reached its thirteenth edition in 
1867, and the twenty-first edition of a cheap 
and popular issue of it had been issued not 
later than 1879. He appears to have been 
careless about money matters, like many other 
eminent /ittérateurs. 


—— Messrs. Ginn & Co. of this city have es- 
tablished a special publication department. It 
willinclude valuable works of a special char- 
acter and the firm proposes to manufacture 
and put their imprint upon any such volumes 
upon being assured against actual loss. It is 
proposed to send out circulars, partly at the 
author’s expense, to the class of readers likely 
to be interested in a given publication before 
it is printed and thus to determine the advis- 
ability of proceeding with it. The general 
plan is not new but some of its feature are 
novel. 


—— The Chicago Standard, one of our Bap- 
tist contemporaries, bas just published a 
series of eight articles about the Pilgrims and 
Puritans, written by Rey. F. B. Sleeper of 
Marblehead and formerly of Plymouth, Mass. 
They are historical and also critical and ex- 
press freely certain conclusions which, al- 
though amply warranted by facts and insisted 
upon hitherto by other scholars, usually have 
not been accepted by Baptists. This series of 
articles is creditable to the scholarship and 
candor of the author and will do a valuable 
work in enlarging the knowledge of the truth. 

BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


George H, Rilis. Boston. 


THE Insicur oF Farrn. By Rey. H. W. Foote. 
pp. 115. 50 cents. 

MEMBERS OF ONE Bopy. By Rev. S. M. Crothers. 
pp. 132. 75 cents. 

AFTERGLOW. By F. A. Hinckley. pp. 81. 50 cents. 

THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. M. J. 
Savage. pp. 178. $1.00. 

Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

LIFE OF CHRISTIAN DANIEL RAuCcH. By Ednah 
bD. Cheney. pp. 331. $3.00. 

My ee «| FRIENDS. By E, Heinrichs. pp. 71. 
$2.00. 


Houghton, Mifjtin & Co. Boston. 


CREATION OF THE BIBLE. By Myron Adams. pp. 
313. $1.50. 
J. G. Cupples Co. Boston. 
INSPIRATION AND TRUTH. From Rey. Phillips 


Brooks, D. D. pp. 75. $1.00. 


James H. Earle. sey ah 
GRANDMA’sS DARLINGS. By Mrs. E. M. C. Kellogg. 
pp. 174. 
L. Prang & Co. Boston. 
THe Lire OF COLUMBUS IN PICTURES. By V. A 


Searles and Emily S. Forman. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
HEINE’s Lyrics AND 
Frances Hellman. 


pp. 16. $2.00. 
New York. 
BALLADS. ‘Translated by 
pp. 250. $1.50. ; 
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THE WIT AND WIsDOM OF CHARLES LAMB. Edited 
by E.D. North. pp. 267. $1.00 

DEUTSCHE VOLKSLIEDER. Edited by H. S. White. 
pp. 324. $1.50. 

JAPAN IN ART AND INDUSTRY. 
pp. 349. $1.75. 

THE TEMPEST, A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, THE 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, AS You LIKE IT, Mocn 
Apo ABpouT NOTHING, TWELFTH NIGHT, THE 
WINTER’S TALE. By Wilham Shakespeare. 75 
cents each. 

Harper & Bros. New York. 

CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY AND OTHER STORIES. By 
W. D. Howells. pp. 150. $1.25. 

JANE FIELD. By Mary B£. Wilkins. pp. 267. $1.25. 

THE MOON PRINCE AND OTHER NABOBS. By R. K. 
Munkittrick. pp. 340. $1.25. 

THE MIDNIGHT WARNING AND OTHER STORIES. 
By E. H. House. pp- 299. $1.25. 

Lapy SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART. By William 
Black. pp. 215. 90 cents. 


Frederick A, Stokes Co. New York. 


Porms. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. pp. 619. 
$1.50. 

PoEMS BY DOBSON, LOCKER AND PRAED. pp. Tl. 
$3.00. 


HOSPITALITY IN TOWN AND CountRy. By the au- 
thor of Social Etiquette of New York. pp.76. 75 


cents. . _ 
LIFE’s Farry TALES. By J. A. Mitchell. pp. 117. 
$1.00. 
MAGGIE BRADFORD’s Farr. By Joanna H. Mat- 
thews. pp. 271. $1.25. 


New York. 


D, Appleton & Co. ‘ 
H. N. Hutchinson. 


ExtTincr MonstrrRs. By Rev. 
pp. 254. $3.00. 
GENERAL TAYLOR. By Maj.-Gen. O, O. Howard. 
pp. 386. $1.50. 
LOVE SONGS OF ENGLISH Ports. By R. H. Caine. 
pp. 278. $1.50. 

HANGING Moss. By Paul Lindau. pp. 300. $1.00. 

E.& J. B. Young & Co. New York. 

Doris: AN IpyL OF ARCADY. By Augustus Jes- 
sopp, D.D. pp.63. 25 cents. 

ANOTHER MAN’s BURDEN. By Austin Clare. pp. 
380. $1.50. 

THE MAN WITH THE PAN PIPES AND OTHER 
Srortes. By Mrs, Molesworth. pp. 96. $1.00. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Charles 
Reade. Four vols. $7.00. 

POEMS OF GIOSUE CARDUCCI. Edited by Frank 
Sewall. pp. 135. $1.50. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 
SKETCHES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER ee HUNGARY. 
By Margaret Fletcher. pp. 248. 
THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. By A.J. “Churen, M.A. 
pp. 314. 50 cents. 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND. By J.T. 
Bent. pp. 376. $5.00. 
THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO ScEpPTICS.: By Rey. 
A.J. Harrison. pp. 348. $2.00. ; 
Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
GREEK Lessons. By T. D. Goodell, Ph. D. pp. 376. 
$1.25. 
A Book or Day 
100. $1.25. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
KINDASHON’S WIFE. By Mrs. E. S. Willard. pp. 
281. $1.50. 
Cassell & Co. New York. 
SPENSER AND His TimME. By Prof. Henry Morley. 
pp. 456. $1.50. 

Funk & Wagnalis Co. New York. 
POCAHONTAS. By John R. Musick. pp. 366. $1.50. 
The McGeorge Printing Co. New York. 

OLD TIMES IN SHREWSBURY. By Elizabeth Ward. 


DREAMS. By C.L. Morse. pp. 


pp. 187. $1.25. 
James A. O? Connor. New York. 
TUE CONVERTED CATHOLIC. Vol. IX. Edited by 
Father O’Connor. pp. 380. $1.25. 
Rufus C. Hartranft. Philadelphia. 
In ARCTIC SEAS. By R. N. Keely, Jr., M.D. pp. 
524. $3.50. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. Philadelphia. 


THE WESTMINSTER QUESTION BOOK FOR 1893. pp. 
192. 12 cents. 
Garrigues Bros. Philadelphia. 
IoLA Leroy. By Frances E. W. Harper. pp. 282. 
$1.00. 
S.C. Griggs & Co. Chicago. 
THE YOUTH OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Prof. 
Ernest Lavisse. pp. 445. $2.00. 
W. B. Hardy. Oakland, Cal. - 
ISRAEL EDSON DWINELL, D.D. By Rev. H. E. Jew- 
ett. pp. 320. , 
PAPER COVERS. 
Franklin P. Stiles, Printer. Haverhill. 
HELPFUL Hints FoR Eyrery DAy. Compiled by 
L.C.S. A. pp. 55. 
Gilbert G. Davis. Worcester. 
NUGGETS FOR THOUGHT. By R.N.Merriam. pp. 31. 
Cassell Co. New York. 
EUROPEAN PICTURES OF THE YEAR. pp. 96. $1.00. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 


THE DuTIES OF MAN. By Joseph Mazzini. pp.146. 
15 cents. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. Philadelphia. 


Our HEAVENLY REST. 


5 By Margaret S. Hormel. 
pp. 47. 


10 cents. 
Wm. 4. Brandenburger. St. Louis. 
ETHICS AND THE BELIEF IN A GoD. By W. L. 
Sheldon. pp. 43. 


George Bridel & Cie. Lausanne, Switzerland 


Two SipEs TO A SAINT. By Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon. pp. 48. r 
MAGAZINES. 
October. BAPTIST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


December. LAws OF Lirg.—NEW WoRLD.—BooK 
NEWS.—THINKER.—MOTHER’S: NURSERY GUIDB. 
—PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH.—SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS, —CHRONIOLE. 
—SocraL Economist:—Cur poe 

January. QUIVER. " 
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RHODE ISLAND JOTTINGS. 

The winter festival, Dec. 12, of the Congre- 
gational Club of the State, having its head- 
quarters in Providence, deserves more than 
the brief reference in last week’s issue. The 
attendance was larger than at any December 
gathering in the history of the club, indeed, 
the growth is becoming so rapid that sugges- 
tions are freely made that some action must 
soon be taken to check abnormal proportions. 

This was the first festive occasion at which 
the new president, Hon. T. B. Barnfield of 
Pawtucket, presided, which he did with much 
acceptance. It will be long before the spar- 
kling and incisive remarks of the speakers, 
Drs. Warfield, Dunning and Dowling, will be 
forgotten, while the instruction they imparted 
concerning the Pilgrim motive and the Pil- 
grim in modern life will remain to quicken to 
greater fidelity to our heritage. 

A movement is on foot in Providence to 
suppress vice within its borders. Several 
meetings were held last week at which the 
situation was pretty thoroughly discussed and 
a Law and Order League was formed in the 
hope that through this channel the needed 
forces can best be brought to bear upon ‘ the 
miry places and marshes thereof.” 

Brown University is pushing the canvass 

vigorously at present for university extension. 
It is holding meetings under the auspices of 
its accredited agents in the cities and larger 
towns of the State with the view of establish- 
ing courses of lectures after the holidays upon 
any subject for which there may be found a 
sufficient popular demand. 
- Here, as elsewhere, opposition is found to 
the deliverance made by Congress in the mat- 
ter of closing the doors of the World’s Fair 
on Sunday. The Business Men’s Association 
of Pawtucket had a preamble and resolution 
submitted to it last week looking toward me- 
morializing Congress to rescind its own action, 
but upon due deliberation the resolution was 
tabled. A. 


A NOTABLE ANNIVERSARY IN CLEVE- 
LAND. 


Plymouth Church began a three days’ cele- 
bration ofits fortieth anniversary, Dec. 15, with 
a banquet attended by nearly 600 members and 
guests. The vhurch was organized in 1850 as 
the First Free Presbyterian Church and its 
original constitution made svecial declara- 
tions against slavery, intemperance, dueling 
and Sabbath-breaking. Two years later it be- 
came Congregational and took its present 
name. Though not a large church when the 
Civil War broke out forty-four of its mem- 
bers and its pastor went into the army, 
twelve being commissioned officers. Plym- 
outh Church, under the leadership of Rev. 
©. T. Collins, began the first work in this 
country for the Slavic population, calling Rey. 
H. A. Schauffler to take charge of the first 
Bohemian mission in Cleveland. From this 
providential beginning the work has ex- 
tended until there are now twenty-one sta- 
tions in nine States, twenty-eight missiona- 
ries, twenty-one pupils in the Slavic depart- 
ment at Oberlin and the Cleveland Bible 
Readers’ Home, and an average attendance of 
3,732 at all weekly services. The entire coun- 
try is under a debt to Plymouth Church for 
its far-seeing and self-sacrificing inauguration 
of this important work. Dr. Schaufiler elo- 
quently set forth this feature of Plymouth’s 
foreign mission work, Dr. Ladd brought greet- 
ings from the Congregational family and Dr. 
Haydn spoke for the Old Stone Presbyterian, 
Church, which is now as free as was its inde- 
pendent daughter forty years ago. 

Friday evening was devoted to memorial 
addresses upon Plymouth’s three distinguished 
pastors, Rey. James C. White, Rev. Samuel 
Wolcott, D.D., and Rev. Charles Terry Col- 
lins, and to’ reminiscences of the revivals of 
1857, 1875, 1887 and 1891. 

Sunday was designated ‘the great day,” 
with three elaborate historical discourses of 
greatpermanent value. Dr. Leavitt’s mourning 
sermon upon The Record of Forty Years was 
followed by the communion. Rev. E. P. In- 
gersoll, D.D., of St. Paul spoke in the after- 


noon upon The Commission of Plymouth 
Church and How She Has Fulfilled It. And 
the commemoration appropriately culminated 
Sunday evening with an address by ex-Presi- 
dent Fairchild of Oberlin upon The Story of 
Congregationalism upon the Western Reserve. 
The church has occupied four houses of wor- 
ship; its present splendid stone building is 
well known to Congregationalists throughout 
the country as several national gatherings 
have been entertained within its walls. The 
present membership is somewhat over 600, 
and the church and its pastor, Rev. G. R. 
Leavitt, D.D., are looked upon by all denom- 
jnations in the city as leaders in aggressive 
spiritual activities. FLEUR-DE-LIS. 


IN WESTERN MICHIGAN. 

The churches of this region are coming to 
the close of the year with much reason for 
encouragement and even of rejoicing. The 
vacant places are being filled with competent 
workmen, the old buildings are being replaced 
by new and better structures and dry places 
have been gladdened by refreshing showers of 
grace. Western Michigan thirty years ago was 
the paradise of lumbermen. Now the pine has 
gone, and while for many years to come there 
will he much oak and other hard woods mar- 
keted, a different line of industries must take 
the place of that which made millionaires by 
the score and furnished winter work for thou- 
sands of hardy axmen. Western Michigan is 
hecoming agricuitural and horticultural, and 
from its western lakeports there go enormous 
cargoes in the season of peaches, apples, ber- 
ries, cherries and plums to Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and the Northwest. The cities have be- 
come manufacturing centers and factories are 
being built without number. 

All this has changed the conditions of church 
work and there are two classes of opportuni- 
ties that present themselves tothe State Home 
Missionary Society. One is the need of plant- 
ing churches in rural communities where there 
never will be a village but whose farmers are 
prosperous and able to sustain strong churches. 
The other is the planting of missions in the 
growing cities to meet the rapid increase of 
population. Besides these there is the foreign 
problem and the establishing of our polity 
among the swarms of Hollanders and others 
with whom the State abounds. 

Western Michigan is grappling successfully 
with its problems. The past year has wit- 
nessed active efforts all along the line. Thir- 
teen new churches have been organized since 
April, most of them in Western Michigan. 
The volume of home missionary work in the 
State which for four years has been decreas- 
ing has this year greatly increased. This is 
very significant in view of the fact that it is 
our first year of self-support. The question 1s, 
are the churches of Michigan preparing vo give 
enough to pay for all this new work. Al 
ready the State treasury is overdrawn. But 
these opportunities, Superintendent Warren 
and the State committee say, must not be 
neglected. They are of God. Some of the 
new churches are so planted that they will not 
long ask formoney. Bass River church, grow- 
ing out of a revival, will cost the treasury 
nothing and has already sent a good offering 
to the society, though organized in September. 
The Lake Odessa church, organized this sum- 
mer with forty or more members in a thriv- 
ing town, has, in Rev. W. J. Arney, who was 
crowded out of the Methodist fold because he 
loved a good horse, an evangelistic, faithful 
and educated pastor. The Dutch- church, 
Grand Rapids, though organized last July, 
is in the midst of a powerful revival and has 
a mission already in another part of the city. 
Wyandotte, near Detroit, starts out with 
plenty of means and, with Dr. Breed to lead if, 
is bound to make a good record. These are 
some of the new churches. Of the older 
churehes in Western Michigan Greenville is 
rejoicing in a revival; Manistee dedicated, 
Sunday before last, its handsome and modern 
house costing $60,000; Muskegon with its 
three churches wade vacant during the year 
has them ably filled again; and in the coming 
of Rev. Archibald Hadden of Minneapolis to 
the First Church all Michigan has cause to 
rejoice. 


In Grand Rapids a new church, to be called 
Plymouth, is to be organized on Forefathers’ 
Day with an expected membership of forty, 
gathered by the effective labors of Rey. R. M. 
Higgins, which will give us our sixth chureh 
in this city. Park Church and the Home Mis- 
sionary Society are behind this enterprise, 
which bears evidence of having the Master's 
spirit behind it also, which is more to the 
point. Park Church has organized two new 
missions through its Young People’s Guild, 
where 140 and 50 scholars, respectively, are 
gathered each Sabbath. Its Boys’ Company, 
armed and uniformed, is also a new feature. 
The Second Chureh has made a gain in mem- 
bership, in spite of the organization nearit dur- 
ing the year of a Baptist and an Episcopal 
church, and has undertaken to carry on a mis- 
sion work three-quarters of a mile east of it 
where there are no churches of any sort. .The 
South Church has prospered greatly, paid off its 
debt, remodeled its house, is starting an organ 
fund and has made a large gain in member- 
ship. Its evening audiences tax the capacity 
of the building. Smith Memorial, not yet 
self-supporting, is making. rapid progress 
toward that end under the new, pastor, T. R. 
McRoberts, and has gained in membership 
over ten per cent. It has been a good year in 
the city but not less so in the country, where 
Evangelist Hills has labored with unfailing 
success, at Cannonsburg, Allendale, East Paris 
and other churches, which have consequently 
added largely to their membership. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT WILLARD G. SPERRY. 


But perhaps the crowning reason for rejoic- 
ing is the filling of the president’s chair at 
Olivet College. Rev. W. G. Sperry of Man- 
chester, N. H., was proposed to the board after 
it had labored long and hard to agree upon 
some man who could do that great work and 
follow President Butterfield. As soon as it 
could be done a committee went to see Mr. 
Sperry and the committee came back enthu- 
siastic. He consented to come to Olivet and 
at once fell in love with it. The board and 
the faculty also fell in love with him and in 
February it will be President Sperry, while 
all Michigan rejoices at the nuptials and ex- ° 
pects that this institution, planted in faith and 
prayer ina State that contains more Congre- 
gational churches than Connecticut and that 
even now furnishes as many men for the Con- 
gregational ministry as Yale, will go rapidly 
forward in power and influence. Mr. Sperry 
is forty-five years of age. He graduated from 
Yale in 1869 and from Andover in 1878, the 
interval between college and seminary being 
devoted to teaching. His first pastorate was 
in Peabody, Mass., whence he went seven 
years ago to the First Church in Manchester. 
He is a regular contributor to the volume of 
sermons published arinually by the Monday 
Club and he has been an ardent worker for 
temperance. Mrs. Sperry, also, was formerly 
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a successful teacher, being connected for a 
time with Abbot Academy. A capable board, 
composed largely of wealthy laymen, a well- 
chosen and consecrated faculty, a loyal and 
eminently useful band of alumni and now a 
president and his wife full of energy and 
wisdom, are the assurance that present hopes 
for Olivet are not misplaced. Peers: 


SOUTHERN BRETHREN IN CON- 
FERENCE. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Cumber- 
land Valley Association was held with the 
ehurch in Jellico, Tenn., Nov. 15-17. Rey. 
Raiph Smith of Newport, Ky., preached the 
annual sermon. The second day was mainly 
spent in hearing reports from the churches 
and discussions of ways and means of: broad- 
ening our work. There were at the last 
meeting ten churches having a membership 
in the association and this year three more 
applied foradmission. The most important of 
these is the Harlan County, Ky., reporting 
twenty-six members. The others are Corbin 
and Sander’s Creek, Ky., and Pine Mountain, 
Tenn. The year has been a fruitful one in 
that there is a firmer organization of the 
churches and a decided gain in Christian life. 
The numerical increase has been quite large. 
Professor Todd of Berea College spoke on 
Our Seven Societies. There has been sucha 
struggle for existence in the churches com- 
posing the association that comparatively lit- 
tle has been done heretofore for our benevo- 
Jences, but now there is a tendency in the 
right direction. 

The last day was taken up by discussions 
upon The Preparation Our Ministers Need, 
The Place of the Y. P. S. C. E. in the Church 
and other topics. Committees were appointed 
to prepare a course of study for those desiring 
licensure from the association and who have 
not been able to take a course in a seminary 
and to prepare or adopt a short manual 
which the association may recommend to new 
churches and which shall set forth our polity 
to those who wish to inquire into it. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Boston and Vicinity. 

tenewed interest is felt in Winthrop Church, 
Charlestown. Under the new pastor, Rey. C. R. 
Brown, the attendance at all the services is greatly 
increased, especially in the evening when an aver- 
age congregation of more than 400 is present. At 
the November communion twenty-one joined the 
church and about as many are expected in January. 

Twenty-eight men attended the recent annual 
meeting of Hartford Seminary Alumni living in 
and near Boston, Dr. A. C. Thompson, president 
of the association, sat at the head of the table and 
the guests were Prof. Williston Walker and Rey. 
E. 5. Hume, °75, of Bombay. Dr. Webb, who is 
temporarily giving instruction in practical the- 
ology, Dr. Arthur Little and Rev. P. M. McDonald 
were the other speakers. The general feeling was 
one of encouragement in regard to the future of the 
seminary. 

A Congregational Club confining its membership 
to attendants on a single church is somewhat anom- 
alous, but such a one was started by Rev. A. A. 
Berle at Brighton last winter and has had a vigor- 
ous and useful existence. It is composed of men 
who meet once a month from November to April 
and after a social half hour and a supper discuss a 
live topic. The November subject was Social Aids 
to Christian Work, while last week’s meeting was 
deyoted to The Pilgrim Idea, the invited speakers 
being Prof. G. F. Wright, Mr.S.C. Darling and Rey. 
H. A. Bridgman. 

A reception was given in the parlors of the Old 
South Church, Boston, to Rev.and Mrs.G. A. Gordon, 
Dec. 13, under the auspices of the young people of the 
parish, The parlors were decorated and were com- 
pletely filled with members of the congregation. 
There was a stereopticon entertainment and a boun- 
tiful supper was provided. 

The Suffolk South Association observed Dec. 14 as 
a day of prayer, meeting with Rey. J. B. Seabury in 
the chapel of the church in Dedham. The subject 
was the baptism of the Spirit upon us, as students 
of the Word, as preachers of Christ, as shepherds of 
the flock and as brethren in the Lord. Eighteen 
ministers spent the day together in tender and ear- 
nest fellowship, giving an hour or more to each of 
the four divisions of the topic, their devotions being 
led successively by Rey. Messrs. E. K. Alden, P. B. 
Davis, E. A. Robinson and A.C. Thompson. So in- 
spiring and helpful was the experience that the 
brethren who were present desire to commend the 
plan to other ministers as calculated to givetthem 


increased power in prayer and Joy in public service 
of Christ. 

The Shawmut Society, Boston, carrying out the de- 
sire of the church, has voted unanimously to remove 
the taxes from the pews and to adopt the weekly 
offering system. The appropriations for next year 
were made on this basis. The purse presented Dr. 
Griffis by members of the church and society exceeds 
$2,000. 

Rey. D. N. Beach of Prospect Street Church, Cam- 
bridge, closed last Sunday his course of Sunday 
night discourses on The Newer Religious Thinking. 
The attendance has been large and desires for the 
publication of the addresses have been frequently 
expressed. They did not describe a particular move- 
ment but the general thought movement of the 
time. Forty-nine persons have been received to this 
church during the year, twenty-six by confession. 

The Cambridge Congregational Club had for its 
subject, Dec. 12, The Pilgrim Fathers and the Lessons 
To Be Learned From Them. Dr. Reuen Thomas spoke 
on the English side of the subject and Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie on the American side. 

The chorus choir of the Eliot Church, Newton, as- 
sisted by special soloists, gave the oratorio of Elijah 
Sunday evening, Dec. 11.—A boy choir has been 
formed to aid in the Sunday evening services of the 
Prospect Hill Church, Somerville. 


Massachusetts. 

A council called by Rev. H. C. Hitchcock and the 
church in West Somerville to advise concerning un- 
happy differences in that church met on Dec. 14 and 
again, after adjournment, on Dec. 19. Rev. A. H. 
Quint, D.D., was moderator and Rey. I. W. Sneath 
and Hon. §S. C. Darling scribes. After a careful 
hearing and long deliberation the council voted 
unanimously that the present pastorate ought to be 
terminated immediately and that all parties to the 
common difficulty ought in penitent sincerity to 
strive for union and peace. 

The church in Arlington, organized with thirty- 
four members Dec. 14, 1842, celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary Dec. 11, 14 and 16 by appropriate serv- 
ices under the direction of Rey. S. C. Bushnell, the 
fifth pastor of the church. The entire number 
received into membership during the half cen- 
tury is 610. An historical discourse was preached 
Dec. 11. A reunion was held, Dec. 14, when ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. E. G. Porter, Rey. Wil- 
liam Carruthers and Dr. Alexander McKenzie, after 
a sumptuous collation had been served in the vestry. 
The roll was called Dec. 16 and reports made on the 
deacons of the church, the Sunday school, the En- 
deayor Society, the benevolences for fifty years, the 
various missionary and aid societies. The church 
enters upon the second half-century of its work ad- 
mirably equipped and full of inspiration from the 
review of its record in the past. 

The Crombie Street Church, Salem, was opened 
last Sunday after having been remodeled. In the 
morning the pastor, Rev. J. W. Buckham, preached 
andin theeveninga union service washeld. Among 
the improvements are new pews arranged in concen- 
tric circles, memorial windows, a pastor’s room, 
kitchen and sliding partitions between the vestries. 

Plymouth Church, Worcester, has 719 members, 
the largest number in the history of the church. 
Receipts last year amounted to $7,667 for benevolent 
purposes from collections and private gifts.——The 
directors of the City Missionary Society have de- 
cided to ask the Congregational churches for $3,450 
for next year’s work. 

The Worcester Congregational Club celebrated 
Forefathers’ Day last Monday. The topic, The 
Providence of God’in the Settlement of America, 
was opened by Rey. Daniel Merriman, D.D., and 
Rey. I. L. Wilcox. Judge W. T. Forbes of West- 
boro was elected president for 1893. 

Maine. 

Under the auspices of the Christian Endeavor 
Union of Portland six churches in the western por- 
tion of the city, including four denominations, will 
hold union services during the Week of Prayer. The 
feeling is becoming prevalent that the Week of 
Prayer, owing to the social and business interrup- 
tions at this season of the year, should be trans- 
ferred to the Lenten season. 

The Portland Congregational Club held its annual 
meeting last Monday evening. It was Forefathers’ 
Day. Ladies were in attendance. The theme, Our 
Heritage from the Puritans and Pilgrims, was dis- 
cussed by clergymen of the city and vicinity. The 
leading speakers were Rey. Dr. J. L. Jenkins and 
Rey. Asa Dalton. Rev. Dr. J. G. Merrill was chosen 
president for the coming year.—Twenty-eight 
have been added to Williston Church during the 
past year. The benevolences, which have surpassed 
former years, have been $2,409. The church was 
neyer so prosperous financially. 

The Maine Missionary Society isin good condition 
financially and the enlarged work has called for 
larger grants. The missionary force is now 113 per- 
sons, sixty-nine of them pastors supplying eighty- 
eight churches, three State and county missiona- 
ries, three women missionaries and thirty-eight stu- 
dents or ministers who supplied as nany points 
during summer and autumy. Two young women 


are doing good work as visitors and gospel workers ; 
a growing interest is manifest, especially in the west- 
ern part of the State; the Andover Band is getting 
hold of the situation in Franklin and Somerset 
Counties and the men are co-operating in practical 
and effective ways; the general missionaries are 
supervising at points where this direction is needed. 
Two or three good pastors are now being sought for 
important vacancies. 

In the church at Augusta a Thursday evening class 
has been formed for study 6f socialeconomy. Such 
topics as these will be discussed: Capital, Its Rights 
and Responsibilities, The Right of Capital to Com- 
bine in Trusts and Companies. to Organize in Self- 
Defense, and the Responsibilities of Wealth.—The 
First Church, Falmouth, has repaired and improved 
its church edifice. 

A large pulpit Bible haying the old and new ver- 
sions has been presented to the church in South 
Buxton by Mrs. Roberts of Hallowell. A reception 
was given Miss Ellen Ropes Ladd, on her return 
from her mission in Van, Turkey, by the Young 
People’s Association of the Hammond Street Church, 
Bangor, Dec. 16. 

New Hampshire. 

The Pascataqua Congregational Club held its De- 
cember festival in the Opera House, Dover, Dec. 13. 
Rey. Dr. G. E. Street of Exeteris president. A large 
company sat down to the banquet at 12.30 p. m., after 
which addresses were made by Dr. W. E. Griffis on 
What the New Englander Owes to the Dutehman 
and Rey. A. £. Dunning on Pilgrims of Today. The 
attendance of representative men and women of the 
churches of Dover and the surrounding towns, giv- 
ing an entire day to the club, not only made the oc- 
casion very enjoyable but did much to promote the 
fellowship of the churches. The pastor of the church 
at Raymond, Rey. A. H. Thompson, told with pathos 
the story of the recent burning of this edifice in the 
conflagration which nearly destroyed the town. 
Much sympathy was expressed by the club and more 
substantial tokens of it will no doubt follow soon. 

Connecticut. 

Brief evangelistic services have been held with the 
Poquonock church in connection with the labors of 
Rey. E. P. Hammond, foliowed by conversions. The 
church is still working for additional blessings. 

The Fairfield East Consociation met, Dec. 13, at 
Shelton, a flourishing borough in the town of Hunt- 
ington just across the river from Birmingham and 
Derby, and organized a Congregational church with 
a membership of twenty-five by letter and eleven on 
confession. Dr. C. R. Palmer preached the sermon 
and other parts were taken by Key. Messrs. A. J. 
Park, J. 8. Ives, E. K. Holden, H. L. Slack, C. W. 
Park, W.G. Lathrop and A. F. Pierce. The outlook 
for the new enterprise is encouraging. 

The Second Church of New London, Rey. J. W. 
Bixler, pastor, has voted to secure a trained assist- 
ant to take charge of the Sunday schools of the 
church and its mission work. A committee is now 
trying to find the right man for the place. 


A course of five lectures is being given on Sunday 
evenings at the Dwight Place Church, New Haven, 
mostly by university men under the auspices of the 
New Haven Normal Bible School.—The twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the church in Taftville was cele- 
brated Dec. 3, 4. 

Rey. L. W. Saltonstall of Christ Church, Hartford, 
read an able and discriminating paper upon Reli- 
gious Education in the Public Sehool before the 
Ministers’ Meeting, Dec. 12. The attendance was 
large and so much interest was awakened that the 
subject was made the topic for discussion at the 
next meeting.——The Sunday school of the Pearl 
Street Church has a Chinese department, which has 
contributed for benevolent objects in two years 
$172. Seven members have united with the church 
and of these one is now a missionary in China. The 
contributions of the whole school for one year have 
been about $500.—Rey. C. H. Smith of the Windsor 
Avenue Church is preaching a series of discourses 
upon the successful battles recorded in the Old 
Testament. 

The church in Ellington, Rey. L. P. Hitchcock, pas- 
tor, received twenty-three at its last communion, 
nineteen on confession. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The annual meetings of the First Church and so- 
ciety in Lockport, Rev. J. W. Bailey, pastor, were 
held Dec.6. The reports gave evidence of healthy 
growth in every department. The congregations 
have been large at both seryices. More than 100 
new members were added to the Sunday school, a 
mission school was conducted in the western part 
of the city and a home department organized. All 
indebtedness is cleared away and the church will 
begin the rew year with $1,500 in its treasury. 

The Congregational Club of Central New York met, 
Dec. 12, in Syracuse and 120 sat down to the tables. 
Stephen Stedman, Esq., editor of the Herald, was 
elected president for another year. The address was 
by Rev. Mrs. A. F. Eastman upon Fellowship in 
Christian Work and was a severe arraignment of 
sectarianism with a plea for unity along the line of 


practical service to the world. Miss Arria Hunt- — 
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ington, daughter of Bishop Huntington, followed. 
Among: other speakers were Rev. Messrs. Frank 
Fitch, C. F. Olney, A. F. Norcross and J. 8. Wilson. 
——Plymouth Church will take the first three weeks 
of the new year for special meetings conducted by 
the pastor, Rev. E. N. Packard, D. D. 

.The churches of Lisle and Centre Lisle, Rey. L. E. 
Pangburn, pastor, are enjoying a delightful spirit- 
ual awakening.—The church at Keene Valley has 
added a lecture-room and kitchen to its building. 


‘The Central Association held its annual meeting 
with the Geddes Church, Syracuse, Dec. 13,14. The 
main addresses were on Music in Church and Sab- 
bath School, Deacons and Trustees in Their Relation 
to the Church as a Spiritual Body, Psychic Studies 
and Prayer, and there were three strong addresses 
on Congregationalism and the Republic, Congrega- 
tionalism and Education, Congregationalism and 
Christian Unity. Able addresses were made on 
Christian Work Among the Young by M. A. Hud- 
son, organizer of the famous ‘ Baraca’”’ class, Syra- 
euse, and on Soul Winning by H. B. Gibbud, in 
-charge of Rescue Mission, Syracuse. Sunday school 
addresses were by Rev. C. C. Johnson and Dr. W. A. 
Dunean. An interesting woman’s missionary meet- 
ing was held in connection with the association. 
The closing hour of the association meeting, de- 
voted to the spiritual outlook, reached the high- 
water mark of one of the best meetings of this asso- 
ciation for a long time. The Geddes Church, under 
the charge of Rev. F. A. S. Storer, is prosperous. 


LAKE STATES. 
Qhio. 


The Congregational and Methodist churches of 
Burton are heartily united in carrying on the 
Christian work of the place. Union Sunday even- 
ing services have been held regularly for six 
months. The young people’s societies of the two 
churches have sustained together the lecture course 
for three years. Recently in an emergency union 
services were held for three Sunday mornings. A 
unique and successful Sunday evening service was 
held Dec. 10 when two merchants, a banker, an edi- 
tor, a doctor and the principal of the public school 
made brief addresses on the life of Jay Gould. 

The Congregational City Missionary Society of 
Cleveland received a strong impetus from the Chi- 
cago meeting and has already put into practice sev- 
eral of its valuable suggestions under the efficient 
and vigorous leadership of President H. C. Ford. 


Oberlin observed last Sunday as a Finney Memo- 
rial Day, in commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of President Finney’s birth. Rev.James 
Brand, D. D., President Finney’s successor in the his- 
toric First Church pastorate, delivered an address 
in the morning upon his Life and Work and repeated 
it in the evening to the congregation at the Second 
Church, a union meeting being impossible because 
each church is crowded at every regular service. 
Prof. J. M. Ellis similarly addressed both congrega- 
tions upon The Elements of Finney’s Power as a 
Preacher. 

The Central Church, Dayton, sustains a mission 
Sunday school in Browntown, with an attendance of 
nearly one hundred.j 

Michigan. 


The total membership of the three churches under 
the care of Rey. I. N. Aldrich of Hopkins has in- 
creased during the past two years from eighty-nine 
to 152. A Y.P.S.C.E.has been organized and sus- 
tained at Hopkins First and Second Churches. A 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society is doing good 
work at Hopkins First and the interior of its meet- 
ing house has been remodeled and neatly finished. 
— By persistent effort sufficient funds were raised, 
with a grant of $150 from the C.C.B.S., to build 
a fine little house of worship at Hilliards, valued, 
with the lot, at $1,200. This new meeting house 
was dedicated Dec. 4, Supt. Leroy Warren preaching 
the sermon to a crowded house. The Ladies’ Aid 
Society, organized a year and a half ago, had raised 
sufficient funds to buy a new chapel organ, chairs 
for the choir and carpet for the new church building. 


THE WEST. 
Towa. 

Special meetings are in progress, or have been 
held recently, at Aurelia, Clarion, Galt, Humboldt, 
Ionia, Lakeside, Lakeview, Perkins and Sibley.—— 
‘During the past three years the church in Chapin 
has had a net gain of about seyenty members. The 
present membership is ninety. 

The church in Cromwell, Rev. W. C. Hicks, pastor, 
has enlarged and made almost new its house of wor- 
ship at a cost of $3,500. President George A. Gates 
of Iowa College preached the dedicatory sermon and 
led the people in the work of clearing off the debt. 
With comparatively little effort the whole amount 
needed was subscribed. 

Minnesota. 

The church in St. Anthony Park is holding 4 series 
of Sunday afternoon cottage meetings to reach those 
who are shut in. 

: South Dakota. 

Mr. C. W. Merrill of Minneapolis, Minn., is assist- 

ng the yastor, Rev. J. H. Dixon, in holding revival 


meetings in the church in Chamberlain. 
success follows the work. 


Rev. Philo Hitchcock, State evangelist, has led in 
a hopeful work in the churches at Templeton and 
Wessington Springs in Jerauld County twenty 
miles away from the railroad. The churches had 
been in a discouraged condition for some time. 
Several conversions of adults resulted and the 
churches have taken on new life. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


A Young Men’s League of twenty members was 
organized recently in the Fourth Church, San Fran- 
cisco.—Several of the churches about the bay have 
each a local paper. 

Rey. E. 8. Williams of Pacific Grove is rejoicing 
over well-filled houses and the recent formation of 
a Christian Endeavor Society. 

Rey. H. W. Houlding of the Park Mission, San 
Francisco, is encouraged in the prospect of another 
Congregational church, fifty having already signi- 
fied a desire for the formation of one. 


Gratifying 


Washington. 


At the reception given, Dec. 7, by the Tacoma 
First Church to Rey. and Mrs. L. H. Hallock, at the 
chureh parlors, several hundred were present all 
expressing the heartiest greetings to the new pas- 
tor. The other three Congregational churches of 
the city were represented and superintendents 
Greene and Bailey came over from Seattle to tender 
the fellowship of the churches and Sunday schools 
of the State. 


Missionary Rowley of the C. S.S. and P. S. has 
been spending eight or ten days assisting Rev. G. H. 
Lee of the Taylor Church, Seattle, in a brief series 
of evangelistic meetings. Between sixty and sey- 
enty have signed cards expressing a desire to live 
a Christian life. Many of these are children of the 
Sunday school, Several adults have professed con- 
version. 


WEEKLY KREGISTER. 
Calls. 


ANDERSON, David R., of Elkhorn, Wis., to Oconomo- 
woc. Accepts. 

COOLEY, William F., of Short Hills, N.J., to Stanley 
Ch., Chatham. Accepts. 

DAVIES, John L., of Scranton, Pa., to West Ch., Akron, 
O. Accepts. 

DAVIS, Perley B., of Hyde Park, Mass., to Central Ch., 
Dorchester. Accepts. 

DEWITT, Theophilus S., of Le Raysville, Pa., to Brook- 
field, Ct. Declines. 

DOYLE, Amos A., to New Rockford, N. D. 

FORBUSH, William B., of Wantagh, N.Y., to Lake 
Charles College, Lake Charles, La., and to Riverside 
Ch., East Providence, R.{f. Accepts the latter. 

BOC Olin L., accepts call to McMillan and Rhoads 

ake, Wn. : 

Sia Nae ey Charles A., of Nickerson, Kan., to Bax- 

er, Lo. S 

ES cae Oot ee B., of North Ch., Lynn, Mass., to Berk- 
eley, Cal, 

HEBARD, Frederick, of Sandy Creek, N. Y., to Rutland. 

HOLBROOK, David L., of Lake Geneva, Wis., to Fond 
du Lac. Accepts. 

HORR, Elijah, of Maverick Ch., East Boston, Mass., to 
N. E. secretaryship A. M. A, Declines. 

JORDAN, William W., accepts call to Clinton, Mass. 

KAYE, James R., of Amboy, Ill., to Fox Lake, Wis. 
Accepts, and will take a course in Madison University. 

MARTIN, George, of Atwater, O., to Chassell, Mich. 

MILLARD, Watson B., of St. Clair, Mich., to Bethany 
Ch., St. Paul, Minn. Accepts. 

MYLNE, George, of Williamstown, Mich., to Westmin- 
ster Pres. Ch., Syracuse, N. Y. 

OBENHAUS, Herman F, A., declines call to Grand 
Island, N. Y., and accepts call to Prescott, Wis. 

REESE, Thomas P., to South Shore, 8. D. Accepts. 

ROLLINS, J. C., to Villa Park Ch., Denver, Col. 

eva vE, Charles H., of Middleville, Mich., to Lake 

jew. 

THOME, James A., of Marysville, O., to Lakeview 
Branch of Euclid Ave. Ch., Cleveland. Accepts, and 
has begun work. 

WILLIS, J. Vincent, of Custer, S. D., to Wymore, Neb. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


HEDDLE, Thomas E., OR Highland Station, Mich. 
Sermon by Rev. J. R. Reitzel; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. A. J. Covell, KF. W. Bush and C, I. Taylor. 

HICKS, Lewis W., i. Dec. 13, Wellesley, Mass. 

LEEPER, Edward A., 7. Dec. 13, Wellsville, N.Y. Ser- 
mon bey: E. B. Furbish; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
J. W. Grush, G. P. Thomas and M. M. Hughes. 

REESE, Thomas P., 0. Dec, 12, Howard, S.D. Sermon 
by Rev. A. E. Thomson; other Ponte Dy Rey. Messrs. 
W. B.D. Gray, G. W. Shaw and W. H. Thrall. 

SMITH, Albert D., 7. Dec. 14, East Longmeadow, Mass, 
Sermon by Rey. E. G. Selden; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. Michael Burnham, D.D.,S. G. Barnes, F. B. 
Makepeace, C. H. Ricketts and Walter Rice. 

SMITH, I. G., o.p. Dec. 5, Neponset, Il. Sermon by 
Rev. E. H. Votaw; other parts by Rev. Messrs. N. T. 
Edwards, A. W. Ackerman, B. F. Swab and M. L. 
Moreland. 

STEINER, Edward A., 7. Dec. 9, Pacific Ch., St. Paul, 
Minn. Sermon by Rev. E. P. Ingersoll, D.D.; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. G. H. Wells, D. D., S. W. Dickin- 
son, A. H. Heath, D.D., J. H. Boggess and Smith 


Baker, D. D. 
Resignations. 


ATKINS, Doane R., Calumet, Mich. 

BLAIR, John J., South Ch., Andover, Mass. 
CARR, William, Second Ch., West Medway, Mass. 
HILL, William H., Six Lakes, Mich. 

HULL, Irvine T., Pilgrim Ch., Little Rock, Ark. 
LYON, J. Munroe, Whiting, Ind. 

RICE, William H., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Dismissions. 
McINTOSH, Charles H., Plantsville, Ct. 


Churches Organized. 


LEWISTON, Mich., Dec. 6. Thirty-three members. 
PERTH AMBOY, N.J., Swedish. Recognized Dec. 14. 
Thirty members. 


SHELTON, Ct., Dec. 13. Twenty-five members. 


Miscellaneous. 


BROWN, Daniel M. and wife, of Dayton, O., are: greatly 
bereaved by the death of their little daughter, who 
was accidentally burned. 

CHUTTER, Frederic G., of Littleton, N. H., has returned 
from abroad after a long absence. 


FINDLAY, David, has closed his six months’ supply at 
Enosburg, Vt. 

LELAND, Willis D., will supply the First Ch., Exeter, 
N. H., during the absence of its pastor, Rev. Swift 
Byington. 

METCALF, John M. P., of Oberlin Seminary, will supply 
the church in Wakeman, O., until it secures a pastor. 

SAUNDERS, Eben E., supplies the church in Melville, 
N. D., in connection with Pingree and Rio. 

SMITH, Edward W., will preach for a year at Lowell 
Vt., in connection with Westfield. 

ee on Robert, has closed his labors at Bethany 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Rey. B. Fay Mills’s last stay on the Pacific coast 
was at Mills College, a few miles east of Oakland. 
Although the two weeks were for rest—the only rest 
of the year—he could not Iet the opportunity pass 
without trying to influence the nearly 200 pupils con- 
nected with the institution. Nowhere did his ap- 
peals meet with a more ready response, and when 
he left there were but few who had not responded 
to his appeals. This school, an outgrowth of the 
old Benicia Seminary established in 1852, is not a 
private institution but holds a charter from the 
State, the entire property being deeded to the board 
of trustees in 1877 by Dr. and Mrs. C.T. Mills. Dr. 
Mills died in 1884. Mrs. Mills is now at the head of 
an able corps of teachers. Pupils come from long 
distances, some to escape the rigors of Eastern and 
Northern climates. 

At the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Y. M. 
C. A. of New Hampshire, in Concord, Dec. 8-11, the 
general secretaries of the leading cities and towns 
of the State, with a sprinkling from Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts, including their State secretaries, were 
in attendance. The days were well filled with  re- 
ports and discussions on Work for Boys, The Associ- 
ation Idea of Physical Culture, The Young Men’s 
Congress, The Claims of the Y. M. C. A. on the Time 
of a Busy Man, Does It Pay to Have an Association 
Building? Educational Classes, Social Work, Effi- 
cient Committeemen, The Personal] Factor in Associ- 
ation Work, Business Methods and Spiritual Equip- 
ment. On Sunday the pulpits of the city were occu- 
pied by the secretaries in the morning. In the after- 
noon a mass meeting for men was held in the Opera 
House and addressed by J. L. Gordon of Boston. 
In the evening a union service completely filled the 
South Church. H. M. Moore of Boston presided. 
It was announced that an arrangement had been 
made whereby R. H. Shelton will assume the State 
secretaryship of Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, giving to Maine six months and the other 
two States three each. This involves an expense of 
$700 for New Hampshire. Pledges were called for 
and nearly $500 were secured. The Y. M. C. A. of 
Concord has the present year purchased a corner lot 
and is moving to secure subscriptions for the erec- 
tion of a suitable building costing from $50,000 to 
$75,000. 

A great temperance revival has been going on in 
New Haven for the last three weeks under the lead- 
ership of Thomas E. Murphy, a worthy son of the 
famous Francis Murphy. Mr. Murphy proceeds on 
the line of a gospel reform and urges people toa new 
faith as well as to temperate habits. He has secured 
more than 7,000 pledges and the interest is still ris- 
ing. His work began in the Keeley Institute in West 
Haven and from there it went to the city mission 
hall and thence to the theaters. At the noon hours 
he has addressed crowds of men at the shops; he 
has spoken between the acts at the theaters and has 
seized every opportunity to gain a hearing. Union 
meetings are being held for a series of evenings in a 
church now in one locality and then in another, and 
in this way the entire city is being covered. Tre: 
problem of putting the work into permanent form 
is now before the people. The coffee house and free 
reading and social rooms and other clean and safe 
resorts are being discussed. The temperance re- 
vival is only one outcropping of a pervasive spirit 
of reform which is rising in New Haven. 


I have much pleasure in saying that I used the 
box of Dr. Warren’s Wild Cherry and Sarsaparilla 
Troches you sent me and derived most satisfactory 
results from them. ADELINA PATTI NICOLINI. 


WorTH TRYING For.—If you can reach up as high 
as $10 for a holiday gift to your boy or girl by all 
means secure one of those $10 Christmas Desks 
now selling at Paine’s, 48 Canal Street. Sucha desk 
makes a superb present. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 175 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel dew day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions to sustain its 
work are solicited, and remittances may be sent to B. Se 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Congrega- 
tional House. Contributions of second-hand clothing, 
weekly papers and monthly magazines a!so solicited, 
and may be sent to the chapel, 175 Hanover Street. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President, 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Correspondiny Secretary. 
Congregational House. Boston. 
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PASTORS’ EXCHANGE. 


How po YOU SELECT YOUR TOPICS FOR THE 
PULPIT, AND DO YOU FAVOR ANNOUNCING THEM 
IN ADVANCE? 


To my mind the advantages of a fixed lec- 
tionary are very great. At the beginning of 
my first and only pastorate, therefore, I ar- 
ranged such a lectionary, covering substan- 
tially the whole New Testament and those 
portions of the Old Testament which best lend 
themselves to liturgical uses. The course was 
two years and a half in length and was ar- 
ranged with reference to the Christian year, 
the order of the Bible being followed when no 
festival season determined the topic. Sub- 
jects for sermons, drawn from some important 
-teaching of thé New Testament lesson, were 
published on a card with prayer meeting top- 
ics, etc., once insix months. Note was always 
made that the order might be departed from 
for good reason at any time. As a matter of 
fact, departure was made, on an average, about 
once in two months. This experience was in 
a quiet country parish and more changes from 
such a program might be necessary in larger 
places. A request for the opinions of discreet 
members of the churecb, after a year’s trial, 
brought a practically unanimous expression 
in favor of the plan. For the preacher it: 
saves loss of time and mental energy in decid- 
ing upon a topic, secures, at least, a fairly 
well balanced presentation of truth and has a 
tendency to make preaching Biblical rather 
than topical. For some men such a method 
would be a great burden, but I felt no jar of 
machinery in the process and found no failure 
to meet the various needs of the people as 
they were made known to me. 

Boston. J. L. Krvpon. 


I depend largely upon the striking ability of 
texts. When struck I surrender at once. 
With sympathies aroused and with classes, 
occasions and peculiarities of people in mind, 
my Scripture and other readings suggest to 
me an ample list. Texts come to me in the 
night, also, and I waste not a moment in put- 
ting these upon paper. Fifteen such texts by 
my side and many in my text-book look up ap- 
pealingly for service. I announce beforehand 
and think it stimulates thought and desirable 
inquisitiveness. Nowand thenI give my best 
without notice and think the temporary loss 
is gainful in more constant attendance. 

Bartlett, N. H. Henry M. Houtmes. 


I preach from texts rather than topics, striv- 
ing to follow out the injunction of Paul to 
Timothy to ‘‘ Preach the word.’’ As the mouth- 
piece of God I believe that the minister should 
establish no arbitrary rules to govern him 
in bringing the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to lost souls. He should keep himself 
in intimate union and communion with God, 
in close and familiar communication with the 
Word of Godand expect that his subjects will 
be suggested to him according as the necessity 
of the times demands. 

Lam not in favor of announcing subjects in 
advance. Notonly does it tend to destroy the 
spontaneity of one’s spiritual thoughts, but 
also tends to create in the minds of the peo- 
ple an unwholesome curiosity. To my mind, 
it savors too much of the spirit of the world, 
having in it a tinge or taint of the public bul- 
letin board. 


Salmon Falls, N. H. R. H. McGown, 


. Some of my evening subjects this winter are: 
Do We Get Our Punishment in This World? 
Does Every Man Have His Price? Can a Man 
Be Honest and Succeed in Business? Can You 
Trust a Man Any Better for His Being a 
Christian? Is the Chureh for the Rich or 
Poor? ELLSWORTH FULLEKTON, 

Bellows Falls, Vt. 


I have three general sources of topies. (1) 
What I am assured my people are thinking 
about—passing events, troubles or joys, moral 
or spiritual movements. (2) Topics suggested 
by the Sunday school lessons. (3) Subjects 
springing from my private reading or study of 
the Scriptures. These are all shaped with the 
intent of reaching somebody to do them good. 
They have a practical end. 


As to the pre-announcement of theies, I do 
not think it is best as a practice but it may be 
valuable in exceptional cases. It seems to me 
to tend to meresensationalism. As a practice 
it must often hamper the preacher who may 
see good reasons to change his theme after he 
has announced it. Events may call for a 
change, while he has given his word and raised 
public expectation for a certain thing. There 
may be a loss. to the public in the common use 
of this method. 

Inevitably there will be more or less disap- 
pointment in the treatment of the announced 
theme, for expectations will not always be 
reached and sometimes they must be severely 
crossed. Then unless people have a fixed 
habit of attending church they will be likely 
to attend or stay away according as the theme 
attracts them... A common theme which they 
ought to hear from time to time must needs be 
put into almost irreverent form to secure their 
attention. I cannot avoid the conviction that 
it cheapens and detracts from the legitimate 
dignity of the pulpit to depend on such kind 
of advertising as a regular habit. 

West Brattleboro, Vt. JAmES H. Bapepirr. 


I have found the best results from going to 
my study and getting upon a high mountain 
in a clear day intellectually and surveying 
the whole field of accessible thought. From 
what I see I carefully select thirty or forty 
topics, properly distributed, some in series, 
some for morning, some for evening. Then I 
sometimes publish this as a pulpit prospectus 
for the next six months without dates or order 
of succession, just as the papers sometimes 
publish a prospectus of leading articles. Then 
for my own use I prepare a provisional sched- 
ule of dates leaving myself free to change it as 
occasion requires, but bringing myself to time 
when there is nothing to prevent. Sometimes 
I announce the topic on Saturday but more 
generally not. A parish paper published every 
Saturday offers the best of facilities for ad- 
vance notices and review notes of sermons. 
This insures the right assortment of topics 
and prevents ruts in the pulpit. It also gives 
breadth of mind to follow such a course in its 
preparation. 


New Haven. W. J. Murcu. 


I keep a little pass-book constantly with me 
in which I write immediately all themes and 
texts which in any way are suggested. Many 
are suggested while reading my daily and re- 
ligious papers. Others flash upon me in walk- 
ing or riding, in pastoral calling. When pas- 
sages of Scripture are not suggested at the 
time, fitting or illustrating the theme, I look 
them up and write them under the subject. 
Every proper topic for the pulpit has a fitting 
text inthe Word of God. Ileavespace enough 
between my subjects for sketching an outline 
or thoughts or illustrations. I often outline a 
whole sermon on the street, in a store or ina 
home of a parishioner. These themes I en- 
deayvor to have in throb with today and the 
pressing needs of my people, young and old. 
In this manner I have from one to two hun- 
dred topics abead, on most of which my soul 
burns to preach. My only difficulty is in the 
selection each week of those I regard most 
immediately important. Regarding publsh- 
ing topics, I am inclined to favor it, only one 
must put them in striking language and yet 
avoid offensive sensationalism. 

Creston, Io. A. J. VAN WAGNER. 


If the Congregationalist consents to the sug- 
gestion of R. DeW. M. to supplement in its 
columns the chairs of homiletics in our semi- 
naries it is quite possible that the proposed 
vade mecuni may grow to unwieldy propor- 
tions. In contributing to it, it will be well 
for us to remember the declaration of Hugh 
Price Hughes ‘“‘that he had no disembodied 
souls in his congregation.’’ We need to item- 
ize in our lists that general one given in the 
original article entitled, Practical Christian 
Ethics. Christianity recognizes the body as 
to be made subservient to the end of sanctifi- 
eation. The body is for the Lord and Christ 
is the Saviour of the body and these bodies of 
ours are temples of the Holy Spirit, bought by 
Christ to the express end that we may glorify 
+od in and by them, 


So the subjoined list is largely along thése 
lines: Diligence, Honesty, Patience and Gen- 
tleness, Truthfulness, Rejoice Always, Purity 
of Mind and Body, Humility and Meekness, 
Cleanliness and Health, Keeping the Sabbath, 
Self-denial and Self-control, Patriotism, The 
Christian’s Use of Money, Guardianship of the 
Tongue, The Christian in the Home, Rever- 
ence for and Delight in’ God’s House, Christ 
Seeking and Saving the Lost, Danger of De- 
laying Repentance, The Price of Our Redemp- 
tion, Intercessory Prayer, The Lord our Right- 
eousness, Keeping the Heart With All Dili- 
gence, Acknowledging God in all Our Ways 

Alamo, Mich. EBEN. HERBERT. 


I have found it helpful in selecting pulpit 
themes to keep in mind the advent season 
ending with Christmas and the lenten sea- 
son ending with Easter and have arranged 
the following: Four discourses on the herald 
voices of Isa. 40: 1-11, with a Christmas and 
New Year sermon, continuing during January 
with three discourses on the passages in Luke 
known as the Magnificat, Benedictus and Nune 
Dimittis. Four winter evening discourses dur- 
ing January on The Discovery of America, and 
the effect on modern thought of the discoveries 
of Galileo, the theories of Darwin and the 
poetry of Tennyson. For the lenten season 
discourses on The Constitution of Man, The 
Fear of Death, Death’s Conqueror, The Resur- 
rection, with a Palm Sunday and an Easter 
sermon. For the evenings of Lent the Brook- 
field or People’s Services and kindred topics. 
Discourses on the miracles and on the moral 
law, interspersed with such themes as may be 
suggested by current events and church work, 
will fill up the rest of the year. 

I would not publish a list of topics in ad- 
vance or make any regular public announce- 
ments, for it might interfere with freedom of 
choice on some important occasion. But I 
would, now and then, put notices of themes 
in the newspapers and endeavor so to phrase 
them that they would attract attention and 
awaken curiosity. Pulpit announcements, to 
be effective, require as much tact and skill as 
business advertisements. 


Waterloo, Io. J. O. STEVENSON. 


. BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The topic at Pilgrim Hall last Monday 
morning was The Christian Minister and the 
Social Club, and Rev. W. H. Allbright opened 
it with an interesting paper. Club life, he 
said, has become a dominant feature of our 
civilization. The increase of clubs of all sorts 
is phenomenal. What 1s their tendency? 
Unions of this sort may lead to social and 
moral paralysis. But we ought to rejoice in 
the emancipation of the social nature. It 
may be that the failure of the church to 
appreciate the many-sidedness of man ac~ 
counts for what is called the drift away from 
the church. The question which the church 
must meet is, Will it nake honest efforts to 
meet the needs of the whole man? The de- 
nominational club might be a great power for 
good but does not altogether fulfill its oppor- 
tunities. The club in the local church is more 
often confined to gentlemen but ought to 
include both sexes. The society club, with 
its elegantly furnished building, suited .to be 
a second home or a private hotel, is a dan- 
gerous institution. It has a peculhar fascina-~ 
tion for young men. However it begins it 
soon comes to have a downward trend, lead~ 
ing to gambling, drinking and other vices. 
Those who maintain these places are responsi- 
ble for the saloons. These clubs reflect no 
credit on the Christian winister who belongs 
to them. 

Rey. Nehemiah Boynton and Rey, A. A. 
Berle described the clubs in connection with 
their churches, which are doing much good 
for those in their congregations and bringing 
in others. Several others also spoke briefly. 

2 eae 


For what must be | calmly wait, 

And trust the path I cannot see— 

That God is good sufficeth me. 

And when at last upon life’s play 

The cur.ain falls, I only pray 

Tbat hope may lose itself in truth, 

And age in Heayen’s immortal youth. _ 
—Whittier. 
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» G@LEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


THE MINISTERIAL PROBLEM AGAIN. 


The Congregationalist has started me think- 
ing in several lines recently. First, I would 
like to say that the implication in a recent edi- 
torial that the drift of Methodist pastors to 
our body is greater East than West because of 
the better salaries is not borne out by the facts 
in the case. In the West there has been al- 
most a stampede to cur body, so much so that 
many have looked upon it as detrimental to 
our work. Ina certain State west of the Miss- 
issippi at one time more than a third of the 
ministers of an association that comprised 
over a hundred churches had been Methodists. 
And the implication that the loaves and fishes 
attract them is not borne out by the facts, for 
some of them left elderships to take home 
missionary work with us. The drift, in my 
opinion, is due to the higher motive, that with 
us earnest men who do their own thinking are 
allowed religious liberty. 

Second, I have been grieved to see it hinted 
every now and then in the Congregationalist 
that there are a goodly number of educated 
ministers about Boston who cannot find work. 
In the name of all that is worthy, why do they 
not go where work is to be had? In Michigan 
we have resorted to importations from Eng- 
land and Canada for the large proportion of 
our supply of workers. Why do not these 
men come where the demand is great? Why 
do they stay where the market is overstocked ? 
If itis because they dislike to drift so far from 
dear old Boston let me assure them that we 
read the Congregationalist on Friday, that the 
latest Boston fads are to be enjoyed here and 
that the latest news in every heresy trial is 
published in the morning papers. Moreover, 
there is abundance of work. 

Third, I was very much touched by the let- 
ter of the minister who retires at sixty from a 
field where he is doing a useful and popular 
work because it has been hinted that a 
younger man is wanted. Tosuch men I would 
extend a welcome to the Interior States where 
work is to be had. And this leads me to say 
that something very much needed in our de- 
nominational machinery is a correspondence 
bureau by which men and churches can be 
brought together without the loss of self-re- 
spect that comes from a minister applying 
directly for a church. And, in my opinion, 
the agency to which this work should be com- 
mitted is the theological seminary. If at 
Oberlin, Chicago and Pacific some professor 
should take up this work and push it’system- 
atically, both the churches and ministers with- 
out work would be very grateful. Perhaps 
Dr. Graham Taylor will develop this in his 
new chair. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. WOLVERINE. 


SUCCESSFUL LECTURE COURSES. 


Since reading the editorial on The Institu- 
tional Idea in the Country it has occurred to 
me that possibly it might be interesting to 
hear of one country church where the plan 
has been tried in part and found to work very 
successfully. I refer more especially to the 
entertainment and lecture course idea. Be- 
fore the beginning of this pastorate our town 
never had a course of lectures. Hence it was 
uphill work at first; fifty was considered a 
fair audience, but we persevered, adopted 
new methods, etc., and now this is the report 
of our last course, just completed: Course of 
seven, including two concerts, tickets $1; 
single admission thirty cents. Average at- 
tendance 253 in a town with a population of 
less than a thousand. Expenses all paid and 
balance, $31.40, passed over as a little present 
to the society. A. W. 


A PARTIAL FRIEND’S CHEERING WORD. 


In reading Theophilus Yesterday’s lament 
for the old Congregationalist, ‘The old bent 
form by the window and the large sheet in 
the trembling hands,’’ I am reminded so sadly 
of my mother’s regret concerning the same 
dear old paper. She lived to be eighty-four 
years old and during the last six months of 
her life she frequently remarked, ‘‘ I cannot 
read the Congregationalist any more, for IL 
cannot hold it, it is so large and heavy,” but 
she died a month before it assumed its present 
form. My grandfather saved all the Puritan 
Recorders as too sacred to be destroyed. My 
father gave the same préference to the Con- 
gregational Journal until it was merged into 
the Congregotionalist—need I say that to me it 
is the dearest paper printed ? M. J.D. K. 


CONGREGATIONAL COUNCILS. 


One who claims to be a true Congregational- 
ist wishes to enter a protest against a common 
practice which to him seems entirely wa-Con- 
gregational—it is that of inviting individual 
ministers to sit in council with the representa- 
tives of the churches invited. A Congrega- 
itonal coun¢éil seems to be properly a council 


of churches, and if so it should be composed 
only of representatives of the churches. If 
the attendance of any particular individual— 
whether minister or layman—is desired his 
church might be invited; and if he be not its 
pastor the church might be requested to send 
him as a delegate. Or, if any particular min- 
ister is desired to take part in the public exer- 
cises*of recognition and fellowship, he might 
be requested by the church to take such part 
without being a member of the council. 
, R. D. W. 
As to Congregational principle we believe 
that our brother is entirely correct. Unfor- 
tunately, common practice does not accord 
with the principle and we do not see how to 
rectify it. We do not have in mind a case 
where courts have passed upon the decision of 
such a mixed council, although there may, 
perhaps, have been some such case. 
THE TALENT PARABLE FROM ANOTHER STAND- 
POINT. 


Ihave read with much pleasure and profit 
the article, The Body as a Talent, by Kate 
Upson Clark, in the Congregationalist of Nov. 
17. Ido not question the general truth of the 
article, or the general idea of ‘‘talents’”’ as 
brought out there. I think, however, that 
there is a misuse of talents. The meaning 
which she takes from the parable is not the 
one which Christ evidently intended. Its ap- 
plication of the saying, ‘‘ Make the most of 
yourself,’’ is not universal in the sense that it 
apples to everything and everybody. It is 
very particular. It applies to only one class 
of persons and to only one thing. She says 
that its point is so plain that even the most 
uncultured audience can see it. It is very 
plain but only a few seem to see it. Now, 
what is the talent of which Christis speaking? 
Itis not“ intellectual endowments ”’ or physical 
endowments, aS SO many seem tothink. Jesus 
is speaking about one particular thing, viz., the 
kingdom of heaven. These men to whom He 
gave the talents are His servants. They are 
members of His kingdom. That which He 
has left with them is the essential thing of 
His kingdom. He left unto each servant a 
part of His kingdom. Jesus left unto each 
one of His disciples some of the kingdom of 
heaven. He left with them a certain amount 
of eternal life. This is the talent which every 
servantof Christ has. Thisis the talent which 
Christ means. He expects every servant to 
increase his talent. He expects him to have 
more of the kingdom of heaven when He comes 
to settle with him than when He went away. 
The servant is not only to increase the talent 
in himself but by putting it into the lives and 
characters of others. He is to increase his tal- 
ents by bringing other men to Jesus with the 
kingdom of heaven in them. The man witb 
the one talent stands for those Christians who 
try simply to save themselves. The true way 
for the Christian to increase his own talent is 
to try to put the same talent into the life of 
others. 

I would emphasize the particular character 
of the talents. In making a broad application 
of this parable we should not lose its essential 
and particular truth. It is too important to 
be lost or covered np with the application. 
Strictly it applies to only one class of persons, 
that is, Christians. No others have the talent 
of which Christ speaks inthe parable. I know 
that the meaning given by the author of the 
article is the one commonly given. But it 
fails to bring out the highest and most essen- 
tial truth of the parable. I. Le We 


A MORE EXCELLENT way. 

The growing custom of leaving the choice of 
a pastor with a competent committee is thus 
indorsed by an Ohio correspondent who refers 
to a Cincinnati church: 


The church is to be most heartily com- 
mended for the way in which it went to work 
to secure a new pastor. It did not hear a 
single candidate. They did not hear Brother 
Strong until after they had given him a call. 
A committee was appointed which fairly 
represented the whole congregation. That 
committee was instructed to report to the 
church as soon as it could do so wnanimously. 
This was done, and the church extended a 
unanimous call on the recommendation of the 
committee. Would that other churches would 
go and do likewise. Better pastors would 
be secured and the self-respect of all be 
maintained to a far greater extent than is 
possible under the humiliating and obnoxious 
candidating system. A man’s record and the 
judgment of a judicious committee are worth 
vastly more to a church and to the cause of 
Christ than for him to run the gauntlet of 
popular criticism while he preaches two or 
more trial sermons in a strange pulpit to a 
strange people. Such asystem has by far too 


much in common with what may be witnessed 
among horse jockeys in the sales stables of our 
cities, as one animal after another is sold to 
the highest bidder. Ww. 


REJOINDER TO THEOPHILUS. 


Dear Mr. Theophilus Yesterday: We are ali 
growing old with the Congregationalist and I 
would like to ask if that is any reason why we 
should have our clothes made in the same 
fashion that our fathers and mothers did. How- 
would you like to present yourself in your 
friend’s parlor wearing the high neck stock 
(a stock indeed), the short vest and narrow 
coat of your fathers, or have your wife (if 
you have one) wear the great bonnets, the 
immense hoops or (as it seems to us now) the 
ungraceful dresses our mothers wore? Why 
should not we old people adopt the style of 
dress others wear now if within proper 
bounds? We would not go to the extremes 
of fashion in dress or have the covers of our 
paper ornamented with the startling decora- 
tions and gaudy colors like some. 

Who would put the good, helpful reading 
of the Congregationalist under our carpets to 
be ground into the dirt when there are so 
many bands reaching out for it all over our 
country? Who would wrap their shoes in 
it or put it under a butter dish? We wouldn’t 
want any newspaper under our butter dish. 
We would not bid farewell to a dear friend 
who put on a more modern suit of clothes, 
but are glad to see them keep up in a meas- 
ure with other people and the times. So I 
am glad our dear old paper has changed its 
dress avd has put itself in a form more con- 
venient to handle, whose leaves can now be 
turned without waking the baby, and that it 
wears its new dress with its usual modesty 
and dignity. OLD DECEMBER. 


MARKS OF PAUL AT ANTIOCH. 


This remark was made by the Bishop of 
Huron at the Christian Workers’ Convention 
in Boston: ‘‘There is not a vestige of the 
work of Paul and Barnabas in the Turkish 
town of Antioch.’? Now if he means there 
has not been an apostolical succession abso- 
lutely from that day to this, I cannot dispute 
him. But there is a genuine little Cliristian 
church there which holds and proclaims the 
same gospel Paul preached. This Ido know 
for I have seen the church and heard the 
gospel. President Fuller of Aintab College 
kindly went out of his way with my party last 
April on our way to Aintab that we might 
camp where the disciples were first called 
Christians. He and I slept in the stone 
kitchen of the little church. A hundred per- 
sons heard President Fuller in the morning 
and about as many came to hear the stranger 
inthe evening. Citizens and church members 
came on Monday evening to hear President 
Harrison’s invitation to the World’s Fair and 
a Minneapolis man’s description of the present 
and prospective wonders of Chicago. 

Ben Hur’s race track is there and abundant 
ruins of the ancientamphitheater. Those who 
love licorice will be glad to know it grows 


wild and abundantly in all that region. The 
old race track is a field of licorice. I could 


not find Ben Hur’s monogram but am sure of 
the race ground. And there is no doubt of 
the genuineness and orthodoxy of the little 
church. The church at Antioch needs some 
repairs and President Fuller would gladly 
remit to them anything put in his hands for 
the purpose. A little impulse from America 
will stimulate the church at Antioch to do yet 
more for itself. ‘ 
Pacific Grove, Cal. Epwix SIpNry WILLIAMS.” 


REASONS AGAINST SUNDAY 
FUNERALS, 

From a religious standpoint they tend to 
demoralize the people who attend at the 
house and cemetery by inculcating a feeling 
of disregard for the Sabbath. The attend- 
ance of a clergyman is usually considered 
indispensable, although no one seems to 
think of the extra labor it entails upon him, 
and that while burying the dead he may be 
neglecting important religious dutiesin con- 
nection with his congregation and for which 
he is held strictly accountable. The entire 
absence of necessity in nine cases out of 
ten is another reason. The abuse of the 
oceasion is another, such funerals being 
largely attended by societies, bands of music 
and curious crowds both at the house and 
grounds and often accompanied by an evi- 
dent desire for display and notoriety. They 
compel the attendance of a number of per- 
sons, undertakers, drivers and cemetery 
men, who otherwise would be exempt from 
work on a much needed day of rest.—The 
Modern Cemetery. 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
There was such a pathetic tone in his utter- 
ance of that which the French describe as 
“tears in the voice,’’ such a tender appeal of 
plaintive sweetness, that I remember to this 
day the first words of the first sermon I heard 
from his lips: ‘‘Sheep are defenseless crea- 
tures, wolves are strong and fierce.’ But I 
fail to comprehend, regarding the matter in 
the light of consistency and common sense, 
why it was proposed that a statue of Cardinal 
Newman should occupy the best site in Ox- 
ford; why the representation of a deserter 
should be set up in a barrack yard of the 
church militant as a model for the young 
recruits !—Dean Hole. 


BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. 


I recognize no separation from Bernard of 
Clairvaux because he was in the Roman 
Church, as my ancestors then were but as I 
am not. The church in which such a man 
was produced, and on which his power was 
majestically exerted, must always take an 
honor from him. But it ishis personal quality 
which makes him reverend and dear to our 
thought, not his connection with the church 
which he loved bnt which he reproved; and 
the splendor of his spirit overshines party 
walls. Personally, I know that I owe him 
much—for uplift from depression, for tran- 
quilizing influence in times of disturbance, 
for encouragement to duty when it seemed 
unattractive, for the inspirations of spiritual 
thought. He has been to me a frequeut min- 
ister of noblest impulse, and it has been sim- 
ply a labor of love to present these rapid 
sketches of him.—Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs. 

JAY GOULD 

Gave few signs of longing for the affection 
and praise of mankind, or even of the com- 
munity in which he lived. It was his business 
to utilize for personal ends the follies and 
passions of his fellowmen, and he probably 
accepted philosophically whatever penalties 
his vocation imposed.—New York Tribune. 

His touch is death.—Daniel Drew. 

No other name more clearly exemplifies to 
the average man all that is reprehensible, 
audacious and corrupting in that marvelous 
period of capitalistic conquest and the con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of mighty 
corporations and individuals. . . . He was, in- 
deed, the most adroit, bold, unscrupulous and 
accomplished operator in railroad values ever 
known. Obstacles of law, of right, of apparent 
impossibilities, which restrained others, never 
daunted him. He overrode them with a dash 
and cunning that amazed people and con- 
founded public opinion, and public sentiment 
came close to the point of being demoralized 
over the audacity of his conscienceless meth- 
ods and the brillianey of his successes. His 
like will never be seen again in this country. 
His like, we may also add, will probably never 
be allowed to grow great again ia this coun- 
try.—Springfield Republican. 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. 


Out West they call him ‘‘the consecrated 
blizzard.” He is fighting the rum traffic and 
the drinking customs in the spirit of Father 
Matthew with all his might, and Ireland is 
today the strongest man, intellectually and 
morally, in the American Catholic Church. 
His address at the opening of the Chicago Ex- 
position buildings proves that.—Rev. Dr. T. L. 
Cuyler. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 

Here we behold a man who frankly spoke 
what he thought, no matter who agreed or 
who disagreed with him; aggressively honest, 
no matter whom that aggressive honesty 
might make his enemy; with firm resolution 
following his convictions of the public inter- 
est and his conception of duty, no matter what 
prejudices he might provoke, what temporary 
current of opinion he might defy, what power- 
ful interest he might offend.—Hon. Carl Schurz. 

Mr. Cleveland can no longer be considered 
an accident. His career is without a parallel 
in American polities. That he was nominated 
in the face of the opposition of nearly all of 
the machine politicians of his party and against 


the votes of the delegates from his own State 
are but incidents of a career that is replete 
with surprising and anomalous features.—Hon. 
John J. Ingalls. 

- REV CHARLES H. PARKHURST. 


To the disinterested observer, to one with a 
relish for a conflict of wits—or, it would be 
more accurate to say, a comparison of state- 
ments in behalf of clevernessjon the one hand 
and stupidity on the other hand—Parkhurst 
absolutely silences Byrnes... . We began 
with the premise that Parkhurst is a very 
wicked man, an especially depraved minister. 
But nobody believes that he is wicked. 
Byrnes himself has no suspicion of his de- 
pravity. Whether his reform activities and 
methods are suitable or pleasant for a person 
engaged in his vocation is one question and it 
has nothing whatever to do with the present 
matter. The important inquiry is, Has he 
made the police department of New York and 
its superintendent ‘‘squeal’”’? There is no 
doubt about it and Parkhurst is entitled to the 
first honor of jthat sort.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


—2_— 


PREGNANT QUESTIONS, 


——‘‘ But what have you to show at the gate 
that may causethat the gate be opened to you?”’ 
“Why, I know my Lord’s will and I have 
been a good liver all my days and I pay every 
man hisown. I pray, moreover, and I fast. I 
pay tithes and give alms and have left my 
country for whither lam going.’’ Now before 
we go farther do all you young gentlemen do 
as much as that? Have youalways been good 
livers? Have you paid every man and woman 
their due? Do you pray to be called prayer? 
And, if so, when and where and what for, and 
how long atatime? Ido notask if your private 
prayer book is like Bishop Andrewes’s Devyo- 
tions, which was so reduced to pulp with tears 
and sweat and the clenching of his agonizing 
hands that his literary executors were with 
difficulty able to decipher it. Clito in the 
Christian Perfection was so expeditious with 
his prayers that he used to boast that he could 
both dress and do his devotions in a quarter 
of an hour. What was the longest time you 
ever took to dress or undress and say your 
prayers? Then, again, there is another Angli- 
can young gentlemaninthe same High Church 
book who always fasts on Good Friday and 
Jan. 30. Did you ever deny yourself a glass 
of wine or a cigar or an opera ticket for the 
church or the poor? Could you honestly say 
that you know what tithes are? And is there 
a poor man or woman or child in this whole 
city who will by any chance put your name 
into their prayers and praises at bedtime to- 
night ?—Rev. Dr. Alexander Whyte. 


—— Is it so strange and remarkable for a 
rich American to love his family, to find pleas- 
ure in the society of his wife and children, to 
give them every comfort and luxury in his 
power? Did none but this little, frail, dark 
man [Jay Gould] ever struggle bravely and 
secretly, and with, far less selfish motives, 
against wasting and incurable disease? The 
end of his life became him more than his liv- 
ing of it. He cannot, perhaps, be too warmly 
praised for his aversion to personal ostenta- 
tion and notoriety. Yet are private virtues 
and worthy tastes to atone for public and 
financial misdoings? Men say that Mr. Gould 
corrupted legislatures and purchased judges, 
and we are told that he loved his children. 
Men say that he set at naught the law, and we 
are told that he was fond of his home. Men 
say that he sought to make a President of the 
United States a tacit partner in a scheme for 
the “‘ cornering ’’ of gold, and we are told that 
he had a pretty taste in orchids. Men say 
that he scattered loss and ruin about him in 
the furtherance of projects by questionable, 
even by dishonest and criminal, means, and 
we .re told that he did not smoke and seldom 
used wine at table.—dH. 7. P., in Boston Tran- 
script. 

—— First philosopher : ‘‘ Tt is an unfortunate 
country in which a man can accumulate $75,- 
000,000.” Second philosopher: ‘It would be a 
more unfortunate country in which a man 
couldn’t accumulate $75,000,000.’ Which of 
these two sentimentsis right ?—New York Sun. 


CALENDAR. 
National University Extension Conference, Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 29, 30. : 


Notices. 
Religious and ecclesrastical notices in an abbreviated form 


are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 2, 
10 A.M. Devotional meeting. (No meeting Dec. 26.) 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll A.M. 

MONADNOCK ASSOCIATION, Second Church, Keene, 
N.H., Jan. 3, at 10 A.M. " 


CHURCHES wishing to secure supplies, candidates, 
evangelists or missionaries may apply to the Evangelistic 
Association of New England, J. E. Gray, Secretary, 7 
Tremont Place, Boston. Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL ATD.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address Suplessone to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY furnishes churches, 
Sunday schools and families with Bibles and Testa- 
ments in all styles and languages. Bibles 20 cents, 
Testaments 5 cents and upward—gratis to needy cases. 
Send for price list. E, Catler, Agent, 12 Bosworth 
Street and 41 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, nye tae Sl ae House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
Ser Fork, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

TUK CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
CIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D.. Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, I. William i. Hubbard. 
Treasurer, “‘ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. Mr. Georgey M. Herrick, 
Field Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in- 
Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Til. “Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges, 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; EK. Law- 
rence Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, 
Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. G. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
oe W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sazlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, J'reasurer. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Fooa 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


CARPENTER—SULLIVAN—In Arlington, Dec. 15, by 
Rev. C. C. Carpenter, father of the bridegroom, Charles 
Lincoln Carpenter of Boston and Charlotte Frances 
Sullivan of Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

CROSBY—McLYMAN—In Indianola, Neb., Dee. 15, by 
Rev.’ George E. Taylor, Rev. Samuel B. Crosby of 
Loomis and Josephine MecLyman of McCook. 

PEDLEY—CLARK—At the Ladies’ Home, Kumamoto, 
Japan, Nov. 21, by Rev. J. H. Pettee, Rev. Hilton Ped- 
ley of Niigata and Martha J. Clark of Kumamoto, all 
members of the American Board Mission in Japan. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional lune ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


ADAMS—In Wethersfield, Ct., Dec. 16, Harriet Sargent 
Johnson, wife of Rev. A. C. Adams. 

BURNHAM—In Milford, N. H., Dec. 13, Dexter 8S. Burn- 
ham, aged 73 yrs. 

CHAPIN—Im Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 11, Rev. Nathan 
Cc. Chapin, a retired minister and a brother of the late 
President Chapin of Beloit College. 

HUBBARD—In West Boylston, Nov. 26, Cyrus Hubbard, 
aged 67 yrs., 11 mos. 

KNIGHT—In Easton, Pa., Dec. 15, John T. Knight, aged 

. 70 yrs., 6 mos., 3 dys. 


MRS. SARAH HOPKINSON WOOD PARKER. 


The death of this remarkable woman occurred at 
Lowell, Dec. 2, in the eighty-fifth year of her age. She 
was born, married and died in the same house. There 
transpired in it during the eighty-five years only one 

irth,one marriage and four deaths. Her childhood, 
her youth, her maturity and her old age were spent in 
the same home on the banks of the beautiful Merrimac. 
Before Lowell had enlarged its boundary the last time 
her residence was within the limits of Chelmsford, and 
she was for fifty-three years a prominent member of 
the Second Congregational Church in Chelmsford, and 
at the time of her death, like her mother before her at 
the time of her death, the oldest member. Her pres- 
ence, her influence and her generosity will be greatly 
missed by the church and the community, at home and 
abroad. She was a woman of remarkable intellectual 
powers—broad, deep and strong, well disciplined and 
thoroughly furnished. In her younger daysshe studied 
such books as Edwards on the Will and Blackstone’s 
masterly works on law, which have long strained the 
brains and exhausted the energies of metaphysicians 
and barristers. She readily perceived and wonderfully 
grasped mighty truths of law and gospel. In theory 
and in practice,in theology and in business she was a 
rare woman. 

she was also a woman of remarkable emotional na- 
ture. Her intellect and her sensibilities were of the 
same proportions. Head and heart were in perfect 
symmetry. She felt as she thought, strongly and 
deeply. There was the impress of depth and mascu- 
linity on both. You felt in her presence the force of 
thought and emotion. As her reasoning was strong 
her convictions were deep. Clearness and purity actu- 
ated both and controlled her purpose. 

She was, too, a woman of remarkable moral nature. 
Her will was strong as her intellect was massive and 
her sensibilities were deep. Her preferences, her pur- 
poses and her fiats participated and emphasized the 
strength and firmness of her nature. In her womanly 
statements and propositions there was the manly reso- 
Jution and the manly firmness. When she said yes she 
said yes and when she said no she said no.’ In the yes 
and in the no there were kindness, firmness and per- 
manence. 

But above all else she was a woman of remarkable 
spiritual nature, pure, transparent, conscientious, ac- 
tive, emphatic, consistent and constant. She was a 
Christian woman. Christianity permeated her whole 
being and her whole life. She loved her Saviour with 
all the intensity of her nature. Her conscience was 
alive, enlightened and consecrated. To it her intellect, 
sensibilities and will were subservient. It controlled, 
actuated and utilized them to serve God and humanity. 
Large, dignified and commanding, she was naturally 
conspicuous. Her personality, her piety and her gener- 
osity combined to make her prominent and her mem- 
ory fragrant. Dee: 


REY. ALBERT WILLIAM FISKE. 


Mr. Fiske died in Penacook, N. H., Dec. 7, aged:ninety 
years. He graduated at Brown University in 1829 and at 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1832. He was or- 
dained to the ministry in Alfred, Me., in 1833, and was 
installed as pastor over the church there and subse- 
quently over the churches in Scarboro, Gorham and 

ittery in that State, where he labored altogether 
twenty-five years. In 1857 he accepted a call from the 
church in Penacook, N.H., and Sesisned his pastorate 
there in 1463, when he retired from the active ministry. 
_ Mr. Fiske’s life was one of gentle Christian benefi- 
tence. With an unwavering faith in the doctrines of 
his church he was firm in his allegiance to them and to 
his Master. His eloquence in the pulpit is attested by 
the diaries of the late Stillman B. Allen, who was a 
resident of Kittery during Mr. Fiske’s successful pas- 
torate in that town, and by the recollection and testi- 
monies of his early congregations. Personally, he was 
aman of much dignity of presence but of so unselfish 
and sweet a Christian spirit that a large circle of friends 
Nes ly attached to him to the close of his long and 
use ife. 


_ Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (ewht words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wnsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


To Let—tour and one-half miles from Boston, to 
one or two persons, a pleasant, sunn. room, with board 
if desired, in a private family. Address, ‘‘Adams,” in 
eare of Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


The Training Schoot for nurses of the North 
Adams Hospital will receive a few more pupils in 
January. Course of instruction two years. Apply to 
Mrs. A, W. Hunter, North Adams, Mass. 


P. O. Address.—Present address of Rev. J. W. Hay- 
ley is 127 Gorham Street, Lowell, Mass. 


The address of Rey. S. 8S. Mathews is Dover, N. H. 


3% A pleasant winter home in the South. First-class 
accommodations for a few winter boarders. Climate 
dry and delightful. Refer by permission to editor of 
the Congregationalist. Apply to Mrs. L. D. Welch, Al- 
bany, Ga. 


The Congregationalist 
“THE PRESS A PUBLIC LAUNDRY.” 


The physicians and criminalists who 
understand the power of good and bad ex- 
ample would—with propriety—prohibit the 
press from parading in the newspapers the 
unhealthy outbreaks of society’s moral in- 
firmities, of its suicides and crimes; they 
fear, with cause, the effect of this publicity 
on the weak and sickly minds (for all the 
insane are not in the asylums), on the young 
men and nervous women. The details fur- 
nished upon the execution of suicides and 
crimes generally strike the mind and may 
awaken a spirit of imitation. This pub- 
licity, moreover, presents the very grave 
inconvenience of teaching the details of ex- 
ecution of criminal acts. It has been uni- 
versally observed that in most cases of 
murder, of infanticide, criminal abortion 
and counterfeiting the crime-doer not in- 
frequently traces, line for line, the execu- 
tion of his crime from the copies furnished 
by the tales of past occurrences of a similar 
nature. The details of the relation of crimi- 
nal matters should be rigorously reserved 
to special judiciary journals. It is most 
unwise to allow the young people to feed 
daily upon the vicious paintings and un- 
healthy descriptions of the world of crime 
and vice which our journalists delight to 
spread out in the columns of our press. 
—Louis Proal, Counsellor at the Court of 
Aix, France. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Mi BaProuty, Speneetace. 0. Wicd. oa wie bebe ele 
Do What You Can Circle, Worcester ~ 
HS. Bigelow, Daytons. Oe). coos ieee ae vite eae 
Richerd Rice, New Haven, Ct.. 
A Friend, Providence, R.I...... 
Miss A. Spear, Newton...) 025 Cees seis nc sielnisne 


If friends who intend to contribute to this fund 
will do so promptly we shall be able to continue 
without interruption the large number of papers 
now sent to home missionaries. As yet the amount 
received is not sufficient for that purpose. Here is 
a letter from one thankful worker which speaks for 
itself: ; 


How grateful I am for the kindness of the person who 
sends me the paper! Iam sureif he knew the amount 
of dowmcent good done me and my whole parish by the 
kindness he could better appreciate my deep gratitude. 
The Congregationalist in coming to my library puts my 
whole church in fellowship with our great denomina- 
tion. It quickens my mental and spiritual gifts and 
warms my heart to do something. I am very thankful 
and may I prove worthy of the kinduess. Lae te pae 


TOPICS AND READINGS. 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS. 

Dec. 25-31. THE PENITENCE WHICH AVAILS. Matt. 
21: 28-32; 26:75; Acts 4: 8-20; 2 Cor.7: 9-11. (See editorial 
article, page 671.) 

Y. P. S.C. E. Jan. 1-7. Willing Offerings to God. Ezra 
1: 4,6; 2Cor.8:5,12. (See editorial articse, page 687.) 

DAILY BIBLE READINGS, Dec. 25-81. 
S. Luke 2: 8-20. W. Isa. 11: 1-10. 
M. Isa. 9: 1-7. T. Eph. 5: 1-20. 


7. Matt. 2: 1-15. Ff. PS. 2,3. 
S. Rev. 22, 


TOPICS and READINGS from “ The Congregation- 
alist”” HANDBOOK FOR 1892; 100 copies $1.25. 


PEOPLE who sing and people who talk in public, 
clergymen, lecturers, elocutionists, etc., have found 
Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen of far 
greater value than any other thing intended for the 
throat and vocal chords. Unlike all the prepara- 
tions made for their use, Compound Oxygen in- 
creases the power of the respiratory organs and so 
gives strength and power to the voice. It is also 
permanent in its effects, and therefore has the great 
advantage of making them much less liable to 
hoarseness and loss of voice, with all that this im- 
plies to public speakers and singers. Not a single 
person who has tried Compound Oxygen for this 
purpose but has been benefitted and pleased. But 
they must be sure they have the genuine Compound 
Oxygen, for which address Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or Chicago, San 
Francisco, New York and Toronto, Ont. 


“Honesty is the best pol- 
icy.” Nobody contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 


Macbeth’s “pearl top”? and ‘‘pearl,glass”’ are 
tough against heat ; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as well as tough. 
They are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to them. 


Pittsburgh. 


Gro. A. MACBETH Co, 
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Children of Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Sollet 
Altoona, Pa. 


Both Had Eczema 


In Its Worst Form 


After Physicians Failed, \Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla Perfectly Cured. 


Great mental agony is endured by 
parents who see their children suffering 
from diseases caused by impure blood, and 
for which there seems no cure. This is 
turned to joy when Hood's Sarsaparilla is 
resorted to, for it expels the foul humors 
from the blood, and restores the dis- 
eased skin to fresh, healthy brightness. 
Read the following from grateful parents : 
“ToC. I. Hood & Co., Loweil, Mass.: 

“We think Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the most 


valuable medicine on the market for blood and 
skin diseases. Our two children suffered terri- 
bly with the 


Worst Form of Eczema 


for two years. We had three physicians in 


that time, but neither of them succeeded in 
curing them or even in giving them a little 
relief. At last we tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and in a month both children were pere 
fectly cured. We recommend 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


as a Standard family medicine, and would not 
be without it.” Mr. and Mrs. M. M. SOLLER, 
1412 2nd Avenue, Altoona, Pa. 


biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 


GORDON’S 


Christmas Sale. 


APRONS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
FINE GLOVES 


In all the DESIRABLE NEW SHADES. 


t 


Children’s 
Coats and Bonnets, 
Umbrellas, etc. 


NOVELTIES IN FANCY ARTI- 
CLES SPECIALLY DESIGN- 
ED FORTHE HOLIDAYS, 
CONSTANTLY BEING 
RECHIVED. 


A. L. Cordon & Co., 


22 and 24 Temple Place. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

Especially in New England, where the pro- 
tection afforded by the tariff plays so consid- 
erable a part in the degree of prosperity of 
inany kinds of business, is there a feeling of 
apprehension and distrust as to the future 
of business. The woolen manufacturers, es- 
pecially, are looking forward with anxiety 
to the policy of the new administration in 
regard to the tariff. They expect lower duties 
on wool, if not free wool. And the method of 
changing the tariff on this article would natu- 
rally gravely affect a business which necessi- 
tates that the manufacturer shall own the 
article for nearly nine months, including the 
time occupied in the various processes applied 
to it from raw to finished stage. 

But a livelier fear is connected with the 
money market. A balance of trade gradually 
working from one heavily in our favor to one 
as heavily against us, coupled with the dis- 
trust of our securities evinced by the European 
bankers and investors, is starting an export 
movement in gold of large proportions. The 
latent distrust of our own currency makes any 
large exports of gold at this time doubly 
alarming. The result has been that banks 
have called in loans in order to strengthen 
themselves and borrowers on poor collateral 
have been forced to pay high interest rates— 
as high as twenty-five per cent. for temporary 
accommodation and ten per cent. has been 
paid for large sums for even several days’ 
loans. These high rates in turn serve the 
useful purpose of attracting money to New 
York and even large blocks of foreign funds 
have been loaned out there with the result 
that the price of sterling exchange is affected 
and weakened and exports of gold thereby 
checked and diminished. Only by these ster- 
ling loans can the outward flow of gold ap- 
parently be checked sensibly at the moment. 


oe 


CLUBBING RATES. 


Vor the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The post- 
agé is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed. 


The C entury Serpe Mt oleic evele lela ai wishes Sistensi si ioe fereintals $3.60 


Harper’s Magazine.......ccssersseesecennere + 3.25 
Atlantic Monthly. auigiaiatare stsiniate wlasiatal selereters aieiatels . 3.29 
»eribner’s Magazine............. . 2.60 
Review of Reviews.... + 2.35 
Cosmopolitan Magazine....... oe 25 
American Agriculturist....... red, 
\arper’s Wieelsl yc. tie. fuses ci. 20. . 3.25 

Bazar...... 3.25 


Public Opinion.... 
Harper’s Young Pe 
St. Nicholas... 
Wide Awake.. 
Our Little Ones. 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
wotice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
»ny irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly to 
the various offices, and our responsibility in the matter 
then ceases. 


INVESTORS. 


$28,000. 
30 year 6 per cent. Gold bonds 


at a price yielding 64 per cent. 


Interest semi-annual, March and 


tember. 


Sep- 


The security of these Bonds and the prop- 
erty itself has been carefully examined and 
approved by one of the most conservative 
Investment Companies of New York. 

Annual net earnings are twice the fixed 
charges. 


For prospectus and price, address, 


CHAS. H. ROYCE, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


€ FIRST COLD ‘MORTGAGES. 
To NET Payable in gold. City and farm loans. 
Best of security. Highest safe interest. Address 


TAOOMA INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


During the Month of January, 


If you are like most readers of this paper, 


will have a 


you 


few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 


You doubtless wish 


the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


safety. 
Now, 


the express purpose 
It offers 


It issues certificates 
according to time. 


| 


the Provident Trust Co. 


for colleges, societies, 
guaranteed 
proved city property, 


is organized for 
of making safe investments 
estates, and individuals. 

gold on im- 
bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
deposit at “5% tou 


mortgages 


of 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


Trust G O ae Bromfield Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULTS, 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 


53 State Street. 


Impregnable Security for 
STOCKS, 
BONDS, 
WILLS, 
JEWELRY, 
SILVER 

and all valuables, with 

Kvery Convenience 
FOR THE DEPOSITOR. 


The Third National Bank, 


Capital, $2,006,000.00. 


MOSES WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT. 
F. B, SEARS, VicE-PRESIDENT. 

F. S. DAVIS, CASHIER. 
ANDREW ROBESON, 


Mass, Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Per Gent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


Dividends 


Manager of the Vaults. | 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Paid up (in Cash).......--...-..+-- $2,100,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. .........-- 1,017,653.25 
ASSOTS 2 <i2lai of Wertedahin Pac es Race 17,131,407.06 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3? to 6 per cent. 


Five Per Cent. CS. Oo L D Debentures. 


Valuable Book «about Investments sent 
Application. 


| OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Dovonshire St... AMSTERDAM, 


PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., BERLIN. 
INVESTMENT 


| 0 R EG 0 In the United States. 


Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 
United Slates in proportivn to its size. Wholesale trade 

1891, $158,127,000; Banking Capital, $15, We aes, 00, Buildings 
now under construction, $3,864 ,000.00 We have a plan 
for theemployment of éapital in ee investments in 
Oregon, in large and small amounts, cash or monthly in- 
stallments of $25 and upwards, absolutely safe and 
remarkably profitable. Send fur fullinformation and 
Rankers’ references. Erzene D, White & Co.. Portland. Or. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Resi- 
dence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 
te Seria 


| J. RODGERS & CO., 
310 East o2a Street, - oo Chicago, Hil. 


| UNDOUBTED SECURITY! 
9) SATISFACTORY REFERENCES 
| The Ue pid growth of Tacoma makes 
great denen for money for developments. 
Borrowers cau better afford to pay 10 per cent. than 
| Eastern ones 5 per cent. Write us_ for pescaaiey 4 


| illustrated documents, no matter whether you wis. 
| to invest or not. A. A. Knight, Tacoma, Wash. 


07) DO YOU WANT TO MAKE IT 7 
1a 


You can surely do soin ONE YEAR in the 
O new manufacturing district of St. Paul. 
A CREAT. CHANCE for investors, large or small. 
oy maps and full particulars, acdress, 
NVETT, 510 Chamber of Commerce. St. Paul. Minn, — 


on 


Vii BEST FIELD Fu... 


Authorized Capital - - - - - - 82,000,000 | ro 
Capital paid in - - - - - --- - 1,300,000 SAFEST INVESTMENTS 
Surplus - - - *- - "7s * 27 * == 100,000 | OF ALL 


ORGANIZED LN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 5%per annum for 4} years. 


Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July, 1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 67, p.a. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send te or call aby the ofiice for information, 


Sher BONDS = 
COUNTY Prthete itmita, 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


| N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 


70 State Street, Boston. 


(WEST) Bought for CASH. 
HorRACE GC. CANDEE, Boston. 


No. 40 Water St,, Room 41. 


ais WHEW YORK. pede icaiees 
DEFAULTED porTe’s s| | HOME 186 Tee 


OPEN DAILY 


For Deposits and Drafts 
from 9 A. M. till 2 P.M. And 
on Saturdays for Deposits 
till8 P.M. 


SAVINGS 
BANK 
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NOTE FROM SECRETARY SMITH. 


In an account of the meeting of the Andover 
Association at Methuen, Tuesday, Dec. 6, in 
the Congregationalist of Dec. 15 [p. 650], I am 
reported to have said that I would not en- 
courage the application of young men who 
hold similar views to those presented by Mr. 
Covell. The brother who gives this report 
does not keep in mind all that was said, and 
it is not easy for any one to recall exact words 
in so extended and informal a conference, but 
this entirely misrepresents my position and I 
desire immediately to correct it. I never have 
discouraged the application of any young man 
desiring missionary appointment, and I never 
would doso. Thatis an ungracious thing for 
any one to do; doubly so for an official of 
the Board. No one can tell beforehand what 
will be the result of any given application. 
No two candidates are ever alike in all re- 
spects and it is the uniform custom of the 
Prudential Committee to judge each case by 
itself upon its own merits. 

Without referring to other points in the 
letter there is one other misapprehension that 
needs correction. The case of Mr. Covell never 
reached a final decision by the Prudential 
Committee. His application was not rejected. 
The last action taken by the committee, as 
stated in the minute, was to ‘“‘ postpone the 
furthez consideration of the case until he shall 
have completed his present seminary course.” 
Shortly after this action was taken Mr. Covell 
withdrew his application and the case never 
reappeared. In the consideration of this case 
there was universal agreement as to the prin- 
ciples which were to be observed, the only 
difference was as to their application in this 
particular instance. Moreover, after full dis- 
cussion, Dr. Storrs cordially united with the 
rest of the Prudential Committee in this de- 
lay of action in Mr. Covell’s case. 

JUDSON SMITH. 


—— 


THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


A California rector, writing to the Living 
Church, tells the following incident, which 
followed the recent Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew Convention in Boston: 


When on the train going from Boston to 
New York I met a young man who was the 
possessor of a considerable furtune and was 
of high social standing. He had not in- 
tended going to the convention, he said, 
because he thought it would be abore. But 
he was devoutly thankful that he had gone. 

‘‘ What did it do for you,”’ I inquired. 

‘“Well,’? he said, ‘‘I’ll tell you. As I 
came to the train on the street car this 
morning I saw sitting opposite to me a 
colored man wearing the brotherhood but- 
ton. I crossed over, sat down by him, 
shook hands with him and talked to him. 
Now a week ago I shouldn’t have done that. 
I go home determined always to speak to a 
man who wears the button, no matter what 
clothes he wears. One thing more, I shall 
always wear the button myself; I haven’t 

. dene so because I didn’t.care to be greeted 
everywhere by every fellow I met who wore 
the cross, but that feeling is gone. That is 
what the brotherhood convention has done 
for me, and I tell you it is a great deal.” 


JAS. G. WILSON, 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 


ls 


“gnbolDjNI PapMLJSN]}d LOL SHUDJS 1UAI-ON} B PUasy 


me LILI 


74 WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 
FOR DIVIDING: CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 
In different kinds of wood. Sound proof and air-tight 


Suppose you mix a little 


common sense with sentiment in gift- 


making this Christmas. Tor instance in 
buying a.watch, get a Fahys 14 Karat 
Gold Filled Case. - An 


cannot tell it from solid 14 karat gold. It’s 


Monarch expert 


more durable and costs much less, yes, 


‘=Fahys 


FREE! FREE! 


You cannot afford to buy any piano until you have examined our new 
Catalogue. Containing not only illustrations and descriptions of our 
Pianos, but full information of their construction and all that is requir- 
ed to constitute an Alinstrument. Of immense value to any one about 
to invest ina musical instrument, and whether you purchase of us or 
not it will be to your interest to send for our Catalogue, which is FREE 
y TO ALL. 
fm stallment. plan.: 
Agents, sold direct from factory. 
$175.00 will obtain a Superb Upright Piano, 7 1-3 Octaves, Overstrung 
Bass, full French Action, Capped Hammers and Ivory Keys. War- 
ranted for twenty years. Shipped on test trial. Greatest bargain on 
earth. We refer to four banks for our responsibility. 


BEETHOVEN CO., P. 0. Box 726, Washington, N. J. 


WATCHES. 


Fine movements in Gold, 
Enameled and Jeweled 
cases, also a large variety of 
moderate priced watches that 
we guarantee as time keepers. 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO.. 


511 Washington Street. 
PpNA J husse Xe 
SEB er Far 


Ge he 

XI SECTIONAL PLATING 

ARE THE MOST COONOMICAL_.«ae 
OREENCAAL USC _ eee 


very much less, and the 
maker guarantees it. Your 
jeweller will tell you that 


what said 


we've 


We ship on test trial, ask no cash in advance, and sell on in- 
PIANO SHIPPED THE DAY ORDER IS RECEIVED. No 
You save all middlemen’s profits. 


LISZT ORGAN. Style 804. 


This new and improved model is attract- 
ing wide attention among church com- 


mittees and organists. It is decidedly 
superior to small pipe organs, and unques- 
tionably the most ‘perfect instrument of 


its class. Send for catalogue. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 


SPOONS anD FORKS 


Are plated THREE TIMCS HEAVIER on the 
three points moct exposed to wear. 
COLD BY FIRST=CLASS DEALERS. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Coods can be obtained, address 


JOHN S. HUTCHINSON 


TELLS ALL ABOUT 


KID GLOVES 


Pertect Fitting, peer 
The Latsst Stules, GUARANTEED. 
The Most Durable, Established, 


. 2 
The Best Workmanship. = "°° 
THEREFORE ALWAYS 
SAL Uae Seep ANC, Fy @ Beene: 
Send 2 cent stamp for book ‘*About Cloves.”’ 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N. ¥. 


the MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Tlustrations of latest designs and valuable inferm- 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 


SYGHARISHUNNS suabeRoLtens 


Beware o 


NOTIC 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 


EEE 
ES ERBROOKEFENS THE BEST MADE. 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


Three of the leading newspapers of Phila- 
delphia, representing both parties, are de- 
manding a revision of the pension rolls and 
the reduction of the enormous burden that 
has been so recklessly piled on the backs of 
the taxpayers in the party scramble for the 
soldier vote. Itis a reform that must come. 
Think of it—the yearly cost from this one 
item alone is now reaching well up to $200,- 
000,000, or over $16 a year on the average for 
each family in the country. And it was 
when this cost was hardly $30,000,000 a year 
that General Garfield said, eighteen years or 
so ago, that we might then expect to see it 
steadily diminish.—Springfield Republican. 

As you sow so shall you reap, say the 
Seriptures. ‘Thorn trees produce thorns and 
fig trees figs, and to stand round Gould’s 
grave now and treat his career as something 
wonderful is to misunderstand the moral 
government of the world. Every great mod- 
ern city—as we have often said in speaking 
of Tammany—swarms with men capable of 
making very good Goulds, Fisks, Tweeds, 
Kellys and Crokers, under favoring social 
conditions. Create the needed environment 
and you can have them anywhere by the 
dozen—keen, alert, courageous, resourceful, 
unscrupulous, ready to use, for either rule 
or ruin, every weapon which the law and 
the meanness or greed of their fellowmen 
put into their hands.—KHvening Post. 


All the incidental benefits of a clearer re- 
statement of intellectual truth, which Dr. 
Virgin claims for heresy trials, do not out- 
weigh the moral influence for harm of the 
spectacie of Christians attacking another 
Christian for believing otherwise than they 
do and accusing him of dishonesty or, what 
amounts to the same thing, a dull sense 
of ecclesiastical honor. Nothing can repair 
the injury that is done by having the voice 
of organized Christianity raised against fear- 
less learning until that voice comes over 
and speaks for learning instead of against 
it,, Until then the sneering world will infer 
that the church is afraid that truth will 
unsettle faith, and faith that fears truth is 
already unsettled.—New York Press. 

The simplicity of the funerals of such 


~ $15.00 DESK 


| ry 
Wi 


——_— 


shall 


{ ete. 


Sag 


Oe] 


aw) 


Beginning 


gifts, 


men as George William Curtis and John G. 
Whittier furnishes us a good example for 
imitation. As funerals are frequently con- 
ducted a poor man cannot afford to die. 
It simply means the impoverishment of his 
survivors. Men whose lives are passed in 
perfect simplicity and whose domestic man- 
agement is characterized by the plainest 
simplicity upon the death of a member of 
their families make a most vulgar ostenta- 
tion of grief in an expensive funeral. This 
is in reality not only extravagant, it is un- 
natural. In the first shadow of a great 
grief one desires to retire with the contem- 
plation of his own sorrow. Public display 
of any kind in funerals is odious.— Boston 


| [FORMA 
IN 
3! Dars 

oes \ FROM CHICAGO. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing= 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 
daily via the 


Tourist tickets 
taking in all 
the principal 
points of inter- 
est, amd allow- 
ing privileges 
never before 
accorded, can 
be obtained 
with full in- 
formation, up- 
on application 
to any Ticket 
Agent, or to 


W.A.Thrall, 

Gen’! Pass. and 

Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


——_ 
North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


FOR $10.00. 


The terrible question arises: If the reduction 
in the 
soon be given away free? 


price of desks continues, will they not 


For example: 
One year ago we were selling a desk of 
equal value to this 
then to supply the 
it goes even lower 


at $15. We had hard work 
great demand. This year 
in price. 

at 8 o’clock this morning we 
sell these Desks, when ordered for Holiday 


“ ONLY $10.00. 


The interior arrangement is very elaborate: 
6 pigeon holes, 1 shelf, 1 drawer, 2 tall ledger 
racks and square compartment for ink, pens, 
Added to this are an outside drawer 
full width for plans, maps, etc., and two book- 
shelves. 


of 


Paine’s Furniture Co., 


48 CANAL ST, (erste 


BOSTON. 


51 and 
nials mailed free. 


Onur Mats have brass tag attached stamped “Hartman,” 


POLITICS AND RELICION 


do not go “hand in hand” but wherever you find a care- 
ful housekeeper and tidy home, you will find a Hartman 
Flexible Wire Mat at the outer door. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., - Beaver Falls, Pa. 


pee 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., Chicago; 


Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. Catalogue and testimo- 
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Christmas 
Suggestions. 


The value of a Christmas present is meas- 
ured by its usefulness to the recipient, not by 
the cost to the giver. 

There is nothing you can buy for so little 
money as you pay for a 


Waterman 


Ideal Fountain Pen 


That will be valued so highly, or that will be- |i] 
come such a constant companion for daily fi 
use, and thus be an ever present reminder of 
the giver. 

It ismade in many patterns, of plain as well |ij/) 
asornamental styles,in rubber,gold and silver. ia 

“Tt works admirably. I have given u 
other pen in its favor, and have of late 
my writing with it.” 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, M.D. 

You try one. It will cost you nothing. If 
it does not prove desirable to keep, it can be 
returned and the money will be refunded. 


ever 
one all Hii 


Send for an illustrated price list, with testimonials. 
For sale by 
L. E. Waterman Co., 
157 Broadway, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Mention the Congregationalist. 


Or_ VITAL INTEREST IS THE 


fy 


Np eee 


! A 
‘4 Hot Water 


Richmond Stove Co.. Norwich, Conn. 
Avoid Damp and Chilly Rooms. 


COAL 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 
NO GAS, 
Burns Anywhere 


WITHOUT CHIMNEY, 


BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 


KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 
ST OVES, FOOT anp 


CARRIAGE WARMERS. 
‘et — SOLD BY THE 


Housefurnishing, Stove and Plumbing Trade. 

SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL COg 
67 CORTLANDT STREET, N. Y. 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY, 
Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford 

Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable, 
4 finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set o fthe latest improved attachments 
2| FREE. Each machine is 


for 6 years; Buy 

direct from our factory, and save dealers and agents 

W profit. Send for FREE CATAJA)GUE. iGAGU thie 
‘OXFORD MFG. U0., Dept. X 22, CHMCAGO, 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematie methods of iving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congreqation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” inits present form have 


Method of 
Giving pecn tale. eee 


For sale at the office of the Congregationatist, Boston. 
For School chil- 


CRIBBLING PAPE dren, Business and 


Literary Men and others, About 5x8 inches in 

size. For use with a pencil. Price 10 cents per 

pound. Also, memorandum blocks, smaller 
size, at the same price per pound. On receipt of 
price will be sent by express, as merchandise post- 
age is too high. HOMAS TODD, Beacon Press, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. . um 
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FOL 


Horst 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


MANLY PURITY 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and scalp of every 
eruption, impurity, and disease, whether simple, 
scrofulous, hereditary, or ul- 
cerative, no agency in the 
world is so speedy, econom- 
ical, and unfailing as the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of 
CurTiIcuRA, the great skin cure, 
CuTicurA SOAP, an exquisite 
skin purifier and beautifier, 
and OUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
and greatest of humor remedies. In a word, they 
are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times, and =<,’ |“ used 
in the treatment of every humor and Cisoase, from 
eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying and 
unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 
PorreR DRUG AND OHEMICAL CoRP., Boston. 
*‘ How to Cure Blood Humors’’ mailed free. 


P| PLES, blackheads, red, ->-- 1 hands and fall: 
ing hair cured by CUTICURA,, ~:~. 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti- 
Pain Plaster relieves rheumatic, sci- 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and muscular 
pains and weaknesses. Price, 25c, 


MEDIGINAL 


er AND ™S™- 


TOILET SOAPS, 
PUREST »s° BEST. 


ENTIRELY FREE 
7#20O0 FROM ALLooe-- 
ANIMAL FATS 

SN, AND ARTIFICIAL 

= COLORING 

A COMBINATION of pure Petroleum 

* and Olive Oil. Contains all of their 
healing properties. Unrivalled for Medi- 
cinal and Toilet use. Givesa smoothness 
and softness to the skin not obtained by 
any other preparation. Guaranteed to cure 
all skin diseases that can be reached by 
external application. Used by Physicians. 

All dealers have it. 
The Barney Co., Boston, Mass, 


aa REY. JOHN ALDEN, 


One of New England's oldest and 
i} best known Clergymen, given up to 
HW] die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
His marvellous cure of In- 
flammatory Rheumatism, by 
using the most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
ip ersons afflicted with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
<, Catarrh, Scrofula, Malaria, 
IS NY and kindred diseases, upon 

‘ ersonal application, mail, 
I express or otherwise, will be 
: ee a written statement by him, cf his suffer- 
ingsandcure with directions in reference to Obes ENE 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and all blood diseases. Address, Rev. 
John Alden, athis residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R, I,, or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


THE PUNDITA RAMABAI. AND DR. 
PENTECOST, 


We dislike to prolong discussion concern- 
ing the character of the school for Hindu 
women conducted by the Pundita Ramabai and 
the exact influence which Dr. Pentecost’s 
preaching had upon her, but inasmuch as the 
Ramabai Association feels that both it and the 
school have been misrepresented, and denies 
emphatically that it has ever forbidden the 
Pundita to pray, read the Bible or speak the 
name of Christ in her school, we print below 
a letter from her which Mrs. J. W. Andrews of 
Boston, the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association, has just received. 
The committee has also received a letter from 
Rey. J. O. Denning, pastor of a prominent 
Methodist church in Poona, India, corrobora- 
ting the Pundita’s statements, praising her 
school and explaining that the reason why 
Christianity cannot be taught therein the form 
in which it is presented in the missionary 
schools is that 16 would debar the high caste 
Hindus from attending, and this is just the 
class which needs to be reached. 


SHAKADA SADAH, Oct. 28, 1892. 

.. . Lam sorry, indeed, to think that so 
much misunderstanding has heen caused by 
Dr. Pentecost’s statements. As to my talk 
with him about my school and about the com- 
mittee in Boston, it has absolutely no founda- 
tion whatever. Imet Dr. Pentecost only twice 
when there was a chance of talking on per- 
sonal matters, and I most emphatically deny 
that I said to him anything in regard to the 
management of the school. I most conscien- 
tiously and truthfully assert that I have de- 
ceived neither Americans nor Hindus by pre- 
senting my work under false colors to them. 
I stood for the religious liberty of my sisters 
and myself from the beginning and, God help 
me, I shall always defend it. My friends who 
support this school do so with a clear under- 
standing that it is a free school and we shall 
propagate no particular religion in it. I am 
most grateful to my friends for having helped 
me make the school what it is, and, though Dr. 
Pentecost and others may think it is a godless 
institution, my friends and supporters may 
rest assured that we are guided by God to do 
the work in this manner and He has shown 
us the only way by which we may reach and 
rescue the high caste widows from their de- 
graded condition. I am perfectly satisfied 
with the way in which our associationin Boston 
has been carrying out its work. Ido not wish 
to change the secular character of the school 
and so there was no need of my going to Dr. 
Pentecost and appealing to his feelings to get 
help. Once, I remember, at one of the mission 
meetings Dr. Pentecost came and shook hands 
with me and very kindlv-said that if ever I 
were in need of help I might write and let him 
know and he would very gladly assist me. I 
thanked him heartily for his friendly assur- 
ance, but no word of complaint against our 
associations, or of my recognition of the so- 
called ‘‘ godless’’ character of my school, or of 
my being forbidden by you to teach religion, 
or of my alleged intention to change the course 
of work, passed my lips then or at any other 
time. 

I am sorry that Dr. Pentecost should have 
ever said in public what I never said to him. 
I hope this statement of mine will clear the 
misunderstanding caused by Dr. Pentecost’s 
misstatement. With much Jove I remain, 

Sincerely yours, RAMABAI. 
See Saad BF EL 

We know no truth except by action. We 
can teach no vital truth except through the 
life. We cannot attain to the eternal joy 
except as we walk step by step in the path 
of actual duty and performance in which 
He walked, who so gained its fullness and 
sat down at the right hand of the Father.— 
T. T. Munger. 


ah eee 
It is only when the reasonable and practi- 
cable are denied that men demand the un- 
reasonable and impracticable; only when the 
possible is made difficult that they fancy the 
impossible to be easy.—J. R. Lowell. 


Ayer's Pills 


best remedy . 
‘for Constipation, 
Jaundice, Headache, 
Biliousness, and 
Dyspepsia, 


Easy to Take 


sure 
to cure 

all disorders 

of the Stomach, 
Liver, and 
Bowels. 


— AND 


Asthma. 


What Adamson’s Balsam Does. 


It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more ) 
speedily, certainly and thoroughly than 
any other mediciue. b 

‘ Tt spares mothers much painful anxiety 

about their children, and saves the little 


ones’ lives. 

I; cures all lung and throat diseases that 
can be rearued by human aid. 

It allevic.cs even the most desperate 
cases of pulmonary diseases, and affords 
to t’ e patient a last and only chance for 
restoration to health. 


For sale by Druggists and Dealers 
everywhere at 10c., 35c., and 75c. 


{ _ The large bottles ave cheaper, as they 
hold more in proportion. 
Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 


ADAMSON’S 


Botanic Balsam, 


And take no other. 
Made by F. W. KinsMAN & CO., Druggists. 
New York city and Augusta, Me. 


Waa Al calli call 


ERATED OXYGEN 
is a most 
WONDERFUL THERAPEUTIC AGENT, 


It cures Catarrh in any stage. 
It cures Bronchitis. 
It cures Colds. 
It cures Coughs. 
It purifies the Blood. 
It strengthens the Nerves. 
No Nauseous Drugs. 
You breathe it—that’'s all, 
Send for Pampblet. 
Aerated Oxygen Compound Go., Nashua, N.H. 


icago Office: 8 & 4 CENTRAL Music HALL, 
eras New York Office: 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
> paldness, gray hair. and dandruff, 
WNW i) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 

sé N Z.y~}, Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
0% aE ’ skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains. All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
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DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 1s Shown in 


every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 


trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


HAve You Astuma?—After trying every other 
remedy in vain, thousands have been cured by using 
Schiffmann’s Asthma Cure. ‘Trial package free of 


druggists or by mail. Address Dr. R. Schiffmann, 

St. Paul, Minn. Mention this paper. 

WHEN good C OLUMBUS stood the egg on end, to 
show 

What one could do, if only one knew how, 

The lesson by mankind had been more aptly taken 

If, in conclusion, he had fried the egg, to eat with 
“ PERRIS” BACON. 

Ask your grocer for the “FERRIS” DELICIOUS 
BACON. 


FaLsE Economy is practiced by people who buy 
inferior articles of food because cheaper than stand- 
ard goods. Infants are entitled to the best food 
obtainable. It isa fact that the Gail Borden “ Eagle” 

Brand Gondensed Milk is the best infantfood. Your 


grocer and Storer eng Sines it Bee Ah gag os Cee keep it. 


The Recognized | Standard of Modern 


Piano Manufacture. 


BALTIMORE. WASHINGTON. NEW YORK. 
—E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


LA ane 


S oN 185]. 


Celebrated for N 0: S: Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. .Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
eatalogue and full information, 

170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mass- 


ET ites OUD 


Factories \ 5; 
ano OFFIC TWENTY SIXTH YEAR 
WASHINGTON, NEWOERSEY. OF BUSINESS. 


A special Stock of One Million Dollars 
Worth of PIANOS = Sediateaha to select 
fromat Wholesale © 
ALL OUR HOLIDAY OFFERS. NOW AVAILABLE, 


Youcanget JUST WHAT YOU WANT. 
and Pay WHEN and HOW YOU LIKE. 


Write at once for our new Catalogue. It gives Full 
Particulars and Prices of allthe Celebrated 


Cornish Pianos 4» Organs. 
Sold direct from Factory to Family at Wholesale Cost. 


Write CORNISH & CO., Washington, sersey. 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


have enjoyed a high reputation. polien: and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniment, urably con: 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Moprrare Priczs. Rea- 
SONABLE TERMS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Esta plishe ed “1s827 


CHURCH | 
fe) R Cc A N Ss Correspondence Invited. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


HOTEL MONROE. | 


For World’s .. . bs 


Near the Fair Grounds, 


and beautiful surroundings. 


First-Class Appointments. 


and is handsomely furnished. 


write at once. 


Low Rates Inducements to those who register now. Full particulars with illustrated 
aM NE 7" circular, including references, on application. Shows you why you should 


An agent wanted in each town to get up a club. 
Address, Otis S. Favor and J. E. Neiswagmer, 


8 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


: Uncle Sams 
Columbian Gift 


TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


The Government Gives 
5.000.009 Souvenir Coins 
to the Worids Fair. 


Appropriate Gifts to friends this 


Columbian Year 


are these 


Columbian 
Haif= 
Dollars. 


The World's Fair Authorities 


are gratified at the uni- 
versal interest in these Souvenir 
Coins as shown by the inflow of 
orders from all over the Union. 
Remember that the price of 
these coins is one dollar each— 
no more—no less. 


How to Get Ge to your nearest Bank and subscribe for as many coins 
as you need for your family and friends. These Sub- 
The Coins Agents of the World’s Columbian Exposition will give 
you their receipt for the money. There is no expense to you attending the distri- 
bution of the Souvenir Coins, as we send them to your local bank. If for 
any reason it is inconvenient for you to subscribe send Postoffice or Express 
Money Order or Registered Letter for as boat coins as you wish with 
instructions how to send them to you, to 


TREASURER WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Orders will be Filled in the Order in which they are Received. 


22 December 1892 


. Fair Visitors. 


only 4 blocks from the Main Entrance to the Fair. 
An easy walking distance. Among splendid residences 


The building is new, brick and stone, 600 rooms, 
steam heat, electric lights, passenger elevators 
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DEFINITIONS NEW AND OLD. 


Bxpenditure is not generosity.—Ouida. 


A Frienp: The first who comes in when the | 


whole world has gone out. 


Porrry is rhythmical, imaginative lan- 
guage, expressing theinvention, taste, thought, 
passion and insight of the human soul.—Z. C. 
Stedman. 

Pouitics: The science of governing and the 
art of applying the principles of that science 


to the promotion of the equal security, safety, | 


liberty under equal law and the prosperity of 
the whole body of the people of a common- 
wealth.—Hon. George F’. Edmunds. 


Fame, Inramy, Nororimtry: What is fame? 
Having your name repeated a certain number 
of times with respect. Whatisinfamy? Hav- 
ing your name repeated many times with con- 
tempt. What is notoriety? Having your 
name mentioned often with the upward in- 
flection or ashrug of the shoulder.—Christian 
Advocate. 4 f 

CurRisT1An Eruics: In the proper sense of 
the word, a history, statistics and politics of 
the kingdom of God.—Rothe.——It is the sci- 
ence of living well with one another accord- 
ing to Christ . . . it is the science of the moral 
contents, progress and ends of human life 
under the formative Christian ideal—Rev. 
Dr. Newman Smyth. 


RiguHt AND Wronc: Right, the sacrifice of 
self to good; wrong, the sacrifice of good to 
self—not graduated objects of desire, to which 
we are determined by the degrees of our 
knowledge, but wide asunder as pole and pole, 
as light and darkness; one, the object of in- 
finite love, the other, the object of infinite de- 
testation and scorn.—James Anthony Froude. 


THE British Constitution: A thing grown, 
the offspring of tendency and indeterminate 
time, the most subtle organism which has pro- 

‘ceeded from the womb and the long gestation 
of progressive history ——THE AMERICAN Con- 
strrotion: A thing made, the offspring of 
choice and of an epoch, the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man.—W. EF. Gladstone. 


PrRayeER in its whole process is the sun of the 
spiritual universe shining upon the deep of 
man’s nature, drawing out thereby the gra- 
cious exhalations of human aspiration, desire 
and trust which descend again in the rain of 
benediction. In its essence it is none other 
than God giving Himself to man and man 
giving himself back to God—a circulation be- 
tween the finite and the Infinite which puri- 
fies and energizes the life blood of the soul.— 
Christian World. 


cae eZ 


B\ 


There 1s no place like home 
—when Peardine is used in it. 
There is no place about home 
where Pearline can’t be used. 
Pearline takes the hard work 
and drudgery out of—keeping 
a home clean. It is next to 
having the washing and clean- 
ing done for you, and well done 
at that: . 

It washes everything that 
can be washed. Itcleans paint, 
marble, carpets, hangings—in 
{act everything cleanable. It 
isa luxuryin the bath, | It is 
emphatically without harm to 
person or things. With Pear? 
zne you have rest; it rests with 


you to have Pearline. 
Beware of imitations. 2383 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


Will cause puny and 
feeble infants and chil- 


dren to thrive and grow 
plump and rosy. 


MAGI 


ANDVIEW 


nit 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
: BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


GOSPEL 


---ABOUT... 


DR. WARREN’S 


Wild Cherry and Sarsa- 
parilla Troches. 


Rev. W. H. Dowden, West Hanover, Mass.: ‘‘ One of 


the best remedies for the prevailing influenza.” 
Rev. R. H. Howard, Millbury, Mass.: ‘I cannot keep 
house without them.” 


Rev John Spinney, Stark, Me.: ‘In less than two 
minutes after taking one of Dr. Warren’s Wild Cherry 
and Sarsaparilla Troches I was relieved of my hoarse- 
ness and tickling in my throat.” 


Rey. C. P. Nash, Camden, Me.: 


Y “Nothing I ever used 
did me se much good.” 


Rev. E. Curtis, Pleasant Valley, Conn.: ‘“ The very 
best ever made.” 


Rey. G. M. Smiley, West Medford, Mass.: ‘I consider 
them a very happy combination of medicalingredients.” 


Mass:: “I 


Rev. W. F. Farrington, East Bridgewater, 
am very much pleased with them.’ 


Rev. 8. S. Mooney, Salem, Mass.: ‘They are te best 
thing I ever used for a bronchial trouble.” 


Rev. 0. S. Butler, Georgetown, Mass.: “ They worked 
like a charm, giving immediate relief.” 

H. S. Parmalee, M. D., East Canaan, N. H.: ‘‘ Superior 
to anything I ever used.” 


Rey. F. A. Vinal. Tenant’s Harbor, Me.: 
recommend them too highly.” 


Rev. A. N. Jones, Mount Desert, Me.: ‘Superior to 
any I have ever used.” ; 


“JT cannot 


Rev. T. P. Sawin, Lyndeborough, N. H.: 
a godsend.”’ 


Rev. W. H. Dowden, So. Easton, Mass.: 
ing remedy for all diseases of the throat.” 


Rey. G. E. Fisher, Amherst, Mass.: ‘‘ Notbing else 
allays irritation of the throat.so speedily and surely.” 


Rev. J. L. Sanborn, Waterboro, Me.: 
for throat trouble.” 


J. C. Emory, A. M., M. D., Lowell, Mass. : 
for throat troubles of any remedy yet tried.” 

Rev. J. M. Appleman, Pownal, Vt.: “ For immediate 
relief I think them superior to anything I have ever 
used.” 

Rey. H. G. Carley, Prospect, Me-.: 
found anything equal to them.” 


Rev. B. F. Grant, Plymouth, Mass.: ‘‘ They are just 
the thing and go directly to the right spot.” 


Rey. Albert Watson, Hampstead, N. H.: “Found 
them to have an immediate effect in relieving irritation 
of the throat.” 

All druggists. Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents 
by the American Medicine ©o., Manchester, 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


CT. 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 Jobn St., New York, and 197 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS O¥ 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden Kn- 
gines, Pump Chain and_ Fix- 
tures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy 
drants, Street Washers, ete. 

WoRKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 

Highest medal awarded them 
by the Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna, 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 


‘« They were 


“An unfail- 


“Quick relief 


“The best 


“JT have never 


P | L E Ss ADVICE FREE. 

a To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own ¢ase, 
and how I was cured atter many years of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
perman cure. Address J. H. KIBBY, Contfactor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 
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TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER, 


Let fools and sensualists say what they ; 
will, it is the glory of Browning and Tenny- G d Thi 
son that in an. age which so much prurient |] ~ 0O ings at 
literature has defiled with the empoisoned aL. 
honey of French realism they did not grope Th W Id’ F 4 
in the foul abysses of human’ degradation, e or S air 
but ever lifted their eyes to the true grand- 
eur of humanity crowned with spiritual 
fire. 


The poets have made life brighter, hap- A Pleasant Room at Low Rates, Breezy 
vier, more hopeful to us by teaching us to 
ee and BRS to see, and how to. see; by Days, Cool Nights, Inviting Meals, Christian 
opening our minds to the true, our eyes to i i i 
the beautiful; by opening our ears to the Companions, Quiet Sabbaths, Convenience to 
voices of the mountain and the sea; by P , 
quickening our sensibility to the sweet in- the Fair and the City, by Electric, Steam 
fluences of the fields and of the ocean. A 
thousand things which we should have or Water Transportation. 
neyer noticed, in which we should never OU Oe ne 
have read God’s autographs of beauty and 
of blessing, Tennyson has now taught us to z . Write for our new eight page ILLUSTRATED Pamphlet. 
observe with delight and love—the black 


ashbuds in spring; the rosy plumelets which It gives full information. SENT FREE. ; 


tuft the larch; the pure green streaks on 
the white leaves of the snowdrop; the 
gummy chestnut buds which glisten in the ADDRESS: 


April blue; the sea wind singing shrill, CLARENCE M. LYMAN, 


chill with flakes of foam; the liquid azure 
SECRETARY, 


bloom of the sea; the Pleiades glittering 
810 Bond Buldiee Chicago. 


A Room can be reserved NOW | 


if 
like fireflies in a silver braid; the little pink, | for your Wo Fair Visit. 
five-beaded baby soles; the light feet which 3 
treading on the daisies makes the meadows 
rosy; the dragon-fly’s sapphire flash of living oe 
light; the river sloping to plunge in cata- 
ract, shattering on black blocks its breath 
of thunder: 


a a 
Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the land, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmur of innumerable bees. y 


—Archdeacon Farrar, in December Review 
of Reviews. 


NTs At Lakewood, New Jersey, 

Have you observed that happy people 
work better than those who are sad? Why?|In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine, salt, iron, sulphur, 
The same occupation constantly, whether it] electro-thermal and all hydropathic baths; electricity in all its forms; massage. 
be work, prayer or amusement, would make Open fireplaces, sun parlor, electric bells, electric lights in all public rooms, Alder- 
us stupid and gloomy. You can dig in the| ney milk and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without treatment, 


dirt until you become a brute, pray until Address H. J. CATE; M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


the habit makes you a monk and play until 
pies Soe | CHURCH 


you become a mere puppet, but combine rei 
(- CINCINNAT!) OHIO- 
£2 sane 5ui0! DELL CARPETS 
e 


the three; it will strengthen the heart and 
soul. Thus your work will be made more 
fruitful and your pees more cheerful.— HOOL. FIRE ALARM &¢ 
Bjornsen. y aS with CHURCH SCHOC Prices and terms FREE. 
> 
MENEBLY & OOMPANY. In connection with our wholesale 
WEST TROY; N. ve B business we are accustomed 
tosell CARPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 


For Churches, Schools, etc,, also Chime, 
and Peals. For more than half e centur 

ufacturers’ prices. We 

solicit COTRCRHORREEDEs 


noted for wmmertority over all others. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in = 4 
ee eran ae oe ae JOHN H. H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


of Copper and Tin. Addres S 
BLAKE BELL ©O., Boston, Mass. Wholessie and Retail CARPETS 


THE LARG EST ES |ABLISTIM EWI MAN VENTURING 658 Washington St, Boson ee, Boston. 


& PEALS 

in the World 

UE gee METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
nd for Price and Catalo 


WcSHANE | BET. 1, FOON PP TALTIMORE, wn 


BEST LING) © | = 
ICAGO ». BELLS Sa 


Buingtn 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells, ®~Send for 
Catalogue. €. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, 0. 


$ I. LOUIS | eee, 
JCHURGH CUSHIGNS§ |: Crrpct Lining 

§ is so great an improvement upon 

‘an refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for] other carpet linings that the won= 

Paci IG 0 asi, samples and prices. @ rect is bee no be te br ge ky 

efo e your dealer i = 

[ W. BENT & co., ressive and up to the times, he 


cH 


TILE AND HOLY LAND.—Excursion leaves — a 90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. Keeps) }t ane 
4 and March 25 for Nile and Palestine. Send for NN ahaa Figs ac BEN APBD NG STEIN iE AMINA. ODEN NN : * 
“Tourist Gazette.’”’ Ocean tickets by all lines. It Is Elastic 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y., ne = 


A.B. & EL. SHAW has a springy surface and does 


Sbaseeaeal: not bunch up in places. It isa 
aetistat ais non-conductor of heat and cold, 
SHAW, APPLIN & CO keeps the dirt from cutting the 
Manufacturers of carpet, is moth proof, and wears 


three times as long as the ordi- 
U LPl 7 nary lining. 
S$ U iTS The manufacturers will send you, on request, a 
b FREE SAMPLE. 


From $48.00 upward. NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., ~ 
27 Sudbury St.. Norwich, Conn. 


Send for Oatalogue. BOST OF 


or 20] Washington St., Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A poptiar, resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year, Elevator, electric bells, steam, open ftire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Winter Sports. Massage, Electri- 
city, all baths and all remedial agents. New Turkish 
and Russian baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


Established 1780 


— contain 


Bird’s-Fiye View of Flotel EN. DEAV OR and World's Fawr Buildirgs. 


Notice the Fair Buildings ia the background, within easy walking distance of the Hotel (eight blocks). 
In the foreground, at the right—at bottom—you will notice a portion of the Pier and Boat-landing. 


One block to the left is the Electric Road, and two bloeks is the Illinois Central Depot; while at the left of 


another Electric Road, cars going to Fair grounds; fare, 5 cents. 


HOTELENDEAVO 


the Depot ig 


; 9 e 
At World’s Fair 
On the Beach at Windsor Park, Cor. 75th St. and Bond Ave., CHICAGO. 


FOR ALL CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 


Cc. M. HOTCHHIN, President. 


FLEMING HM. REVELL, Vice-President. 


HoTeEL ENDEAVOR will be one of the most attract- 
ive places in the World’s Fair City during the Co- 
lumbian Exposition; we have a 


* beautiful site on the shore of Lake 
Beattliful Michigan, at Windsor Park in the 
- in City of Chicago, corner Seventy-fifth 
Location Street and Bond Avenue, and within 


easy walking distance of the Fair. 
All Christian people are invited to 
make this their home while visiting the World’s 
Fair. Hotel Endeavor will be three stories high, 
and will accommodate two thousand guests. Itisto 
be constructed in the form of a hollow square, with 
a park 240 feet square within, filled withlarge native 
trees. In this park there will be a 


chapel, where there will be mornin: 
The Chapel and evening services and preaching 
Services every Lord’s Day by distinguished 


clergymen. 


' Around the whole building, facing the park, will 
be a wide, covered piazza, which will be the grand 
social meeting place, and where the ENDEAVOR OR- 
CHESTRA will play daily. There 
will also be a large piazza three 
On hundred feet long. on ti 6 lake front 

at the beach. e beauti arge 
The Beach pining Hall and the entire ioece 

and grounds lighted by electricity. 
Hallways and dining-room heated by steam. The 
majority of the rooms wecall‘‘B” rooms. They will 
double spring bed, with mattress, bureau, 
table and other furnishings, with electric call-bells 
connecting rooms with hotel office. This class of 


CHAS. B. HOLDREGE, Secretary. 


rooms is designed for two persons. Larger rooms 
called “C”? rooms, with same furnishings, but in 
addition having a single bed, are designed to be oc- 
cupied by three persons. Many of the rooms are in 
suites. All rooms in the Hotel Endeayor are outside 
rooms with large windows. All have plenty of light 
and fresh air. Transom over each 
door. The price for “B” is $2.00, 
4. é., $1.00 each if two occupy it, or 
$2.00 if only one. Price of “C” 
rooms is $3.00 a day for one person, 
or $1.50 each for two persons, or $1.00 
each if three persons occupy it. This does not in- 
clude meals. Theabove prices are for those who have 
paid the advanced register fee. If not registered in 
advance $2.00 a day will be charged each person. 
There is connected with Hotel En- 
deavor a very large Dining Hall, 

The 200 x 60 teehy ys our eae 

«1° ment, conducted on the European 
Dining Hall plan, and persons can live very com- 

: fortably on $1.00 a day for meals, 
while $1.50 will be all one need spend. Everything 
furnished will be first-class and well served. 

Fair opens May 1, and closes October 31, 1893. It 
will be open every day except Sunday. 

Do you wish to stop at Hotel Endeavor and enjoy 
all the privileges it offers? Do you waat your 
rooms reserved for you, s0 when you arrive they 
will be all ready for you to occupy? Do you want a 
light, pleasant and airy room for $1.00 a day? Do 
you want the best bathing on the lake, with a beach 
perfectly safe for children to play on? Do you want 
¢o stop where no liquor of any kind is sold and in a 


Rates 
For Rooms 


JAMES R. CHAPMAN, Treasurer. 


prohibition district, without a saloon,or bar? If so 
send $3.00 for every adult person as 


In an advance register fee (no register 

aonatte fee required for children under 
Prohibition twelve years old), remit to our ‘I'reas- 
District U2 JAMES R. CHAPMAN, Cashier 


American Trust and Savings Bank, 
La Salle and Madison Streets, Chi- 
cago, Ul. Send your advance register fee at once 
as the NUMBER TO BE REGISTERED IS LIM- 
ITED. At your earliest convenience, unless able to 
do so now, give date you hope to come, number of 
days you hope to stay, your preference tor floors and 
rooms. Same will be assigned to you unless already 
engaged; in which case we will give you a room 
nearest to that you wish; if that is not satisfactory, 
will return your register fee. Should you name a 
date, same can be changed at any time for any room 
not engaged; or, should youfor any reason be unable 
to come, your register ticket can be transferred to 
any person you may designate by writing to the sec- 
retary. The $3.00 register fee does not apply on 
room rent, but secures you a room in advance at 
reduced rates. Upon receipt of 
register fee, your room will be re- 


The served for you, and you are entitled 
Register to any room not already engaged. 
F No further payment will be required 

ee until you are given possession. WE 


WOULD ADVISE YOU TO SEND 
YOUR REGISTER FEE AT ONCE, and secure your 
room. Our present rates are execeanny low, and 
will be advanced AT AN EARLY DA’ 


. 


Further information will be cheerfully given. Address, and name this paper, 


HOTEL ENDEAVOR, 100 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


REFERENCE: ANY CLERGYMAN, BANK OR NEWSPAPER IN CHICAGO. 
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Thirty Million Dollars Saved! 


By reducing the premium rates charged to members to harmonize with the payments to the widows 
and orphans for death claims, more than Thirty Million Dollars have 
already been saved to the members of the 


MUTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


Why pay $100 per year for your Life Insurance when the Same Amount of Ins 1rance can 
be had in one of the Strongest Life Insurance Companies in the World for $59? 


RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING. 


afe! 
ure! 


MEMBERSHIP, OVER . - - - 70,000 

Interest- Income annually exceeds - - - $127,000.00 

Bimonthly Income exceeds - - - - 600,000.00 

ound ’ RESERVE FUND, SEPTEMBER 21st, 1892, 3,305,998. 14 
e Death Claims paid, over - - - - 14,500,000.90 

New Business in 1891 exceeds - - - 50,000,000.80 

e Cul re j New Business to December Ist, 1892, over 50,000,000.00 
@ INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds - - 230,000,000.00 


THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS, (881{-!891. 


YRARS. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


L881... 
1882 . 
1883 
P43) 4. 
EEC ei. 
1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 


$7,633,000 
35,190,750 
63,328,500 
85,452,000 
123,353,500 
| 150,175,250 
] 56,554 , LOO 
168,902,850 


181,358,200 


CasH AND INVESTED 
ASSETS. 


$6,024.83 
50,441.53 
169,946.24 
350,775.05 
639,879.41 
989,240.16 
-1,472,200.41 
1,9538,755.81 
2,612,588.96 
2,930,178.90 


RESERVE OR EMERGENCY 
Funp. 


$11,906.05 
115,762.60 
271,440.05 
499,333.91 
856,286.46 
15305,091.27 
1,796,678.19 
2,304,509.35 
2,772,285.80 


DEATH CLAIMS PalD 
Dec. 31, 1891. 


$34,250.00 
335,675.00 
$15,575.00 
1,654,250.00 
2, 803,390.00 
4,182,071.25 
5,764,403.48 
7,600,434.74 
9,746,932.79 


197,003,435 
215,207,910 | 


1891 3,384,437.05 


3, 155,220.94 


| 2,037,041.59 


THE MuTuAL RESERVE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION 


FURNISHES LIFE INSURANCE at about ONE HALF the usual rates charged by the old system companies, 
POSITIONS to offer in its AGENCY DEPARTMENT in every City, Town and State, to experienced and suc- 


It has excellent 


cessful business men. Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free information at the 


Home Office, or by any of the Association’s General Agents. 


HOME OFFICE IS “POTTER BUILDING,” 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


O. D. Batpwin, Vice-President. Henry J. Retnmunpd, Second Vice-President, Ex-Supt. Ins. Dept., Ohio. 
J. D. Weutzs, Third Vice-President. 
F. A. BurNHAM, Counsel. I. T. BRAMAN, Secretary. JoHNnN W. VROoMAN, Treasurer. J. W. Bowpern, M.D., Med. Director. 


EK. F, Puetes, Comptroller. 


L. L. SEAMAN, M.D., Med. Supervisor. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 


CEO. L. LEWIS, Manager. 


G. R. McCuesney, Ass’t Comptroller. 


{20 TREMONT STREET 


L. Y. MANNING, Ass’t Sec’y. 


CENTRAL Trust Co., Trustees. , 
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Clubs—of Two, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS—1893. 


BY EDITH M, THOMAS. 


not in ages of the sculptured past, 
That es within Time’s precinct still and vast, 
Shall there alone be found a wondrous year, 

Meet to be sung by poet and by seer! 


This year a wondrous year shall surely be 

To such as have the gift to hear, to see! 

Never a stranger twelvemonth has rolled round 
Than this whose birth the steeple chimes resound. 


This year shall see the winter’s force undone 
Through magic of the southwind and the sun. 
And, where the sheeted ice and snow have been, 
The snowdrops smile between her blades of green. 


This year shall see the seed in darksome crypts ' 
Be changed, and lift a myriad eyes and lips 
To gaze with flowery faces turned toward light, 


_To taste the freshening breeze and dew of night! 


This year shall see the green flower of the vine 

Be changed into dark flagons filled with wine, 

And, where with bloom the fruit tree blushed but now, 
Red apples weighing down the patient bough. 


This year a wondrous year shall surely be 

To such as have the gift to hear, to see! 

Life showed no pageants in the days of old 

More strange, more rich, than those we shall behold. 


Unto this world we know (yet know not well) 
This year shall strangers come with us to dwell; 
Mute shall they be, yet in their newlit eyes 
Some fleeting reminiscence of the skies! 


This year shall love so strange a tale repeat, 
Rest shall be exiled—unrest be more sweet; 
A name beloved upon the breeze shall float, 
And every bird shall blend it with his note! 


This year shall care, black care, find some new way 
To take the sweet from life, to wound, to slay! 
This year shall some with strange good-by depart 
And empty leave the mansion in the heart. 


This year the wondrous year shall surely be 
To such as have the gift to hear, to see! 
We greet, between prophetic smile and tear, 
Annus Mirabilis—new year, strange year! 
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Pilgrim... 
.. Records. 


For Sunday School. 


Class Record Book. 
Class Record Card. 
Membership Roil. 
Sunday School Record. 
Library Record. 
Library Card. 
Pilgrim Wallet. 


(For class collections.) 


Home Dept. Sheet, 
CLC.)  GtC, 


For Church. 


Church Register and 


, Record. (4 sizes.) 
Letters of Dismission. 
(Blanks.) 


Envelopes for 
Weekly Offering. 


The above records for Sunday 
School and Church officials have 
stood the test of practical use and 
are pronounced the simplest and 
best. Send for Price List and Order 
Blanks. 


PUBLISHED BY 
Cong’] S. S. and Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


Monday 


Club 
Sermons. 


17th Series. 
Price $1.2 


The International Lessons for 1893 treated ina 
peculiarly original and comprehensive manner. 
“The International Lessons in perspective.” 
“This coteric of writers, by their simple yet 
cogent treatment of truth, aptly elevate the 
standard of preparation alike for general and 
tor special Bible study.”— Christian Union. 


Gongregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


The Andover Review 
FOR 1893. 


To make the Review available to a larger 
number of readers the price has been reduced 
froin $4.00 to $3.00, and the Review changed to 
a Bi-MonrHLY. 

The character of the Review will be in no 
wise affected by the change. Each issue will 
contain considerably more matter than one of 
the current numbers, and the increased space 
will be given to Department Articles and 
Book Reviews. 


The January number, to be issued about 


the middle of the month, will show the fol- 

lowing table of contents :— 

The Contrast.and Sympathy 
New Orthodoxy and the Old. 
A. GORDON. 

Applied Christianity—Who shall apply it? 
A posthumous article by CHARLES Wor- 
CESTER CLARK. 


between the 
Rev. GEORGE 


Religious Instruction in the Public Schools. 
Rey. N. S. Burton, D.D. 

Browning’s Philosophy of 
D. DorcHESTER, Jr. 

How Far is a Teacher Responsible for the 
Tendency of his Teaching? Rey. B. A. 
GREEN. 

Biblical Higher 
L. CURTIS. 


Art. Professor 


Criticism. Prof. EDWARD 
Editorials on:— 

The Divinity of Christ. 

Public and Private Morals. 

The Rights of a Majority as Limited by the 
Rights of a Minority. 

The Recent Heresy Trials in 
terian Church. 


the Presby- 


—ALSO— 


Current Topics, Department Articles and 
; Book Reviews. 


$7.00 a year, 50 cents a number. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


All Around the Year 


Entirely new Designs in colors. 


Heavy cardboard, gilt edges, with chain, tassels and 
rings. Boxed. Price 50 cents. 


J. Pauline Sunter has devised us another 

All-Around-the-Year calendar for 1893, and a 
partic ularly charming one it is. Hanging by 
its silvery chain and “tied with dainty white 
silk cord and tassels, it holds forth great en- 
ticement to the appreciatively curious to look 
within for the fruits that the different months 
may bringforth. Theouter picture is a charm- 
ing one and signifies a prophecy in the words: 

‘* Herein Lieth a Tale.’’ 


And indeed there does! A delightful tale 
in its mixture of love and childhood, birds 
and flowers. The dear, dainty little figures, 
decked in smiling gowns and with curiously 
expressive faces, turning the leaves of the 
year for us with childhood’s mixture of non- 
chalance and seriousness. They are quaint 
little figures and very tasteful ‘combinations 
of color, and there is no one but will find a 
special charm in finding dates on such an at- 
tractive calendar. <A bright little cherub bids 
us good-by on the back cover, and so we finish 
our first look at one of the prettiest attractions 
of the calendar season.’’— Boston Ideas. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


A Special discount for quantities to Sun- 
day Schools, and others. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 


29 December 1892 
DACSOGAGASHIPEUSS.BOGAE _ 


THE JANUARY ST. NICHOLAS 
contains the first of several short 
stories for boys and girls which Rud- 
% yard Kipling is writing for 


St. icholas. 


9 It is called ‘‘ The Potted Princess,” 
® and is illustrated by Bireh. This 
number of St. NicHonas contains 
¢ also anillustrated article on Boston 
by T. W. Higginson, the first of a 
® series on leading American cities 
written by well-known residents. 


A GREAT YEAR 


@ of Sr. NICHOLAS is just beginning. 
@ No home where there are children 
ean afford to be without this ‘ best 
of children’s magazines.” 


ig On and after the issue of the 
2 FRE January ST. NICHOLAS 
i (Dec. 27th) new subscribers 
@ who cuuderine for one year, beginning 
® with January, will be entitled to receive 
» the November and December numbers 
FREE OF CHARGE, and thus begin the 
volume and get first chapters of ail the 
> serial stories. Remit the price, $3.00, 
to the publishers, or subscribe through 
dealers who are authorized to receive 
subscriptions on these terms and to for= 
ward the names of subscribers to the 
publishers for the free numbers. 

This offer applies only to NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS on and after Dec. 27, 1892. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th St., New York. 


DLN ALE BLD BD DLL LPS LPAI 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


KOREA FROM [TS CAPITAL, 


With a chapter on Missions 


BY REv. GeoRGE W. Gi~MoRE, A. M. 


12mo, 328 Pages, 25 illustrations, price #1.25. 


Address orders to 


H. D. NOYES & CO.. 


13} Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘‘ In His Name” in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN OAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman A bbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. £50) illustra- 
tions from flash-light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selling book ever ee Argenta Wanted,— 
both Menand Women. (07 We Give Credit. xtra Terme 
oa Fay Freights. Outfit free. Write for circulars on 
x re) Se aa peer pteiay ee be Hartford. co 
so 


WORTHINGTON’S M MAGA AZINE 


New, Choice, poles ela Mon 
Brimfall of good things fy orall,— a #4 magazine for od S 
The Brightest, Purest, Best, and Cheapest out. 
Lwermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis B. Clark. & an) 
scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 
Zady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 
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“TI? Is A ROYAL OCTAVO OF 
HELPFULNESS TO PASTOR AND 
PEOPLE,” so writes an Albany 
pastor. One of our Western 
pastors in sending his order 
praises the helpfulness of the 


AYE HANDBOOK | HANDBOOK, as tested by sev- 
a eral years’ experience. It will 
BES interest those who will pos- 


sess the little manual the com- 
ing year to know that the or- 
ders thus far exceed those of 
last year and indicate a very 


yl SS 
LH AX ¢ 
(Rexten cl Vos 
wide use of the prayer meeting 


9 
topies and Bible readings. 


ie ee ee 


ROSSING the threshold of a new 
f year, Phillips Brooks once said, may 


be likened to the removal into a 

new house. We take advantage of such a 
change to discard certain articles which 
we are reluctant to destroy yet which are 
not worth transferring to the new abode. 
And in entering upon a new year it is fit- 
ting that we carry some- things with us 
and leave others bebind. First of all we 
can cast away forever the sins of the old 
year, taking with us only the blessed sense 
of forgiveness and the strength which has 
come from temptations resisted. Our sor- 
rows, too, can be left behind, but not the 
*sanctifying influences and precious lessons 
which have been the outgrowth of loss 
and bereavement. Let these be carried 
forward into the new mansion to enrich 
and beautify our life therein. So with 
every experience of the last twelve months. 
Out of each and all, whether of sin and 
struggle, failure and disappointment or of 
success and joy, has come something of 
permanent value to our characters. Let 
us transfer this, and this only, across the 
threshold of the year upon which we now 
stand, leaving behind the despondency and 
distrust, the worries and fretfulness, the jeal- 
ousy and selfishness which have marred 
the days to which we are bidding farewell. 


No. question calls more imperatively for 
consideration by our churches than this one, 
how to evangelize the cities. It has been 
abundantly discussed, but the problem, in 


“stead of being solved, is constantly growing 


into larger proportions. It is admitted that 
the task is difficult, that it is very expensive 
and that it is going to require much time 
and much personal sacrifice. But the rea- 
son so little is done seems to be that those 
who are expected to do the work do not see 
clearly just what needs to be done first. One 
of the objects in forming the Pilgrim Associa- 
tion in Boston, which meets for organization 
on Wednesday of this week, is to find out 
what ought to be done in the way of church 
extension in this city. Dr. Stimson in the 
article on our 715th page has, we believe, con- 
tributed much to the discussion of this sub- 
ect by showing what is peculiar in it from 
a Congregational point of view, what kind 
of organization it demands and in what di- 
rection such an organization points. He 
has written from long study of this great 
question and from practical experience as a 
pastor in three cities, each presenting char 
acteristics very different from the others. 


We have read nothing recently which has 
I o 


impressed us as offering so valuable sug- 
gestions on church extension in cities. 


While we are reasonably alive to the dan- 
gers which menace our civilization from the 
‘new West’ are we sufficiently apprehen- 
sive of the same in the ‘‘old East?’’ We 
have here in New Dngland a large contingent 
of French citizens who are alien in spirit to 
our public schools and many of them are 
mere tools in the hands of unscrupulous 
politicians. During the last campaign they 
were used by both parties to an extent which 
few realize. These people are formed into 
associations to foster a substantially foreign 
sentiment and are filling municipal and 
town offices. While they present material 
for good citizens they form adangerous ele- 
ment when under the control of unserupu- 
lous leaders. It is of first importance to 
educate this class in society in the princi- 
ples of Christian truth. While there are 
various French Protestant churches through- 
out the country the French Protestant Col- 
lege at Springfield is the only institution in 
the land which has the equipment for this 
broad educational work. In view of this 
fact the call for $75,000 to meet the increas- 
ing demands upon the college should not 
appeal in vain to Christian citizens. 


English courts have suppressed the ‘‘ miss- 
ing word” gambling craze, but it lived long 
enough to give abundant proof of the depth 
and breadth of the passion for getting much 
for little which is inherent in certain races, 
notably the Anglo-Saxon and Jewish. The 
‘“missing word’’ scheme has been adopted 
by publishers in New York and Boston and 
our courts need to act promptly. If the 
statement that we are fast becoming a peo- 
ple given to gambling is questioned, the fol- 
lowing testimony of anexpert authority, the 
New York Sun, may be cited: From Jan. 1, 
1892, to Jan. 1, 1893, the stakes and purses 
of American race amounted to 
$5,000,000 and the betting upon the races 
was fully $400,000,000. Of this enormous 
$275,000,000 was placed at Hastern 
tracks and poolrooms. It behooves us all 
to take these figures to heart and to bring 
the power of preaching, teaching and pa- 
rental influence to bear against the per- 
nicious practice. 


GOULSEeS 


sum 


For,a second time the affairs of the Salva- 
tion Army in England have been iavesti- 
gated by a competent committee and the 
houesty and capacity of its leaders. certified 
to. The report rendered last week was the 
result of examination by such men as Sir 
Henry James, Mr. Sydney Buxton and the 
president of the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants. They report favorably upon 
the administration of the plan of social 
regeneration outlined by General Booth 
in Darkest England, but think that possi 
bly too large a proportion of the $500,000 
which was subscribed was put into build- 
ings. While believing that the property 
acquired and maintained for the Army is 
safe in the control of General Booth and 
his associates the committee suggest the 


additional safeguard of trustees, who shall 
be independent of army connection and 
unite sympathy with its work to trained 
business capacity. This verdict ought to 
set at rest the criticism which has persist- 
ently followed General Booth. He is now 
appealing for $300,000 with which to en- 
large the farm colonies and social side of 
the army’s work, but the distress so preva- 
lent in England makes it seem unlikely that 
much of this sum can come from the lower 
or middle classes and the queen and the 
Prince of Wales have turned their back 
upon General Booth’s requests for financial 
aid. 


A diary of the daily events of one’s life 
is usually dry reading. Many begin such a 
record with the new year, but few continue 
it many weeks. As soon as the facts have 
separated themselves from experience they 
lose their value. What we desire to remem- 
ber are the things which have enlarged and 
enriched our life and remain a part of it. 
The state of the weather, the fact of a jour- 
ney, a headache or attendance on a public 
meeting are matters of transient interest. 
It does us no good to be reminded that these 
things occurred at particular times. But 
the article which corrected a false impres- 
sion which had long distorted our view, the 
book which brought us into new ways of 
thinking, the suggestion which opened to 
us new paths of pleasure or usefulness, the 
meditation, the conversation, the address or 
sermon, the vision of nature or art which 
inspired us to new purposes and their fulfill- 
ment—these we love to recall; and if we 
could bring back in their freshness the sen- 
sations and experiences they first brought 
to us, they often would be more fruitful 
and pleasing than they now are. Almost 
every one makes a note-book of first im- 
pressions of foreign travel and values it be- 
cause it recalls experiences rather than facts. 
Try this year the method of keeping a diary 
of what you enter into and what enters into 
you, rather than writing down the list of 
the things which pass by you and disappear. 


When Christmas falls on Sunday there 
seems to be imparted a peculiar richness 
and meaning to the services commemorating 
the Saviour’s birth. A cumulative 1mpres- 
sion is thus secured as the countless remind- 
ers of the holiday season in the streets and 
shops give place to the solemn strains of the 
organ, the joy-laden carols of little children 
and the old yet ever new message of the 
Christian gospel. We cannot reflect in our 
pages a tithe of the praise which rose in 
ereat volumes from all the churches over 
the. land, but no thoughtful observer can 
doubt that every year the heart of humanity 
greets the Christ child with a larger and 
sincerer welcome. 


THE CASE FOR FREE PEWS. 

A deepening of interest in the advisabil- 
ity and practicability of removing. all taxes 
from church pews is apparent in many forms 
and many places. While sentiment moves 
slowly the drift is unquestionably in this 
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direction, and more churches are agitating 
the subject Just at present than ever before. 
With the hope of furnishing data to guide 
thought we print this week on page 720 a 
valuable array of testimonies, which may be 
considered the judgment of experts. In 
view of the fact that a great many annual 
meetings are held in the early weeks of Jan- 
uary we commend this timely symposium 
to the careful attention of pastors and lay- 
men. Seldom have we published a more 
valuable collection of opinion on a topic so 
vitally related to the welfare of the churches. 

No merely doctrinaire advocacy of so im- 
portant a departure from conventional usage 
as free pews involve can be as conclusive 
as the deliberate utterances of forty or fifty 
witnesses who know whereof they affirm. 
Even a superficial reader must be impressed 
with the substantial unanimity of opinion 
in favor of the system, and the fact that 
this testimony has been gleaned from the 
city and from the country, from the East 
and the West, and’ from churches whose 
fields and environments differ widely, makes 
it still more weighty. No doubt this evi- 
dence might easily be supplemented, and it 
is possible that other expressions, if they 
could be obtained, would be less favorable 
to the plan, but the conclusion from this 
series of testimonies is certainly warranted 
that the free pew system succeeds where it 
is given a faithful trial and is not left to 
operate automatically. 

We have no hesitation in declaring our 
Own conviction that this system accords 
both with the principles of our religion and 
better than any other meets the demand 
made upon the churches by modern con- 
ditions. With what an eminent Presby- 
terian layman, Mr. Robert C. Ogden, says 
on another page we are in substantial agree- 
ment. Not that much cannot be said on 
the other side—the advantage of knowing 
at the beginning of the year the approxi- 
mate income for the year, the danger that 
some persons, under the free system, will 
stint their gifts or perhaps sponge alto- 
gether their religious privileges, the desir- 
ability of sitting by families in the house 
of God. 

But when due consideration has been 
given to this side of the case the argument, 
when analyzed, is based on expediency 
rather than principle and concedes that 
the churches and Christians generally may 
think first of themselves and next of their 
brethren. How significant is the repeated 
statement in our symposium that the re- 
moval of the taxes on pews deprives the 
non-church-goer of his last excuse. To be 
sure, he may have no business to run to 
the cover of such a pretext, but the church 
that is to win the modern world must be as 
patient and tactful as its Lord, and leave no 
stone unturned if by any means it would 
win souls. We have never seen a satisfac- 
tory and convincing defense of the system 
of pew rents, but our columns are open to a 
plea in its behalf from any one who feels 
that he can justify it to candid, Christian 
common sense, 

We are all burdened today with the press- 
ing question of bringing under gospel influ- 
ences thousands of men and women, not 
utterly vicious and depraved but for one 
reason or another indifferent to or alienated 
from the churches. The duty of reaching 
such overrides all consideration of personal 
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comfort and conformity to traditional cus- 
tom. Itis not claimed for the free system 
that.it works miracles. It cannot succeed, 
no ‘‘modern method” ever can succeed, in 
an ice box. Butit isa step toward the de- 
sired goal; it is a removal of the barriers 
and thus it is preparing the way of the Lord. 
We risk the statement that in proportion as 
a church throughout the rank and file of its 
membership is filled with the self-sacrificing 
spirit of Jesus Christ it will be led to raise 
the question as to the righteousness and 
Christian wisdom of our modern system of 
renting pews. 

Signs multiply that this healthful ferment 
of opinion is already leading to definite 
results. The recent action of Shawmut 
Church in the heart of old Boston is a symp- 
tom and no less significant, because it is a 
prosperous suburban church, is a similar de- 
cision by the Brighton church to do away 
with pew rents after Jan.1. In other denom- 
inations, particularly the Episcopal, the sen 
timent for free pews is growing. Rey. H. 
Y. Satterlee, rector of Calvary Church, New 
York, said recently: ‘‘ Calvary Church will 
never gain the confidence of all classes in 
the neighborhood in which God has placed 
her, or do her work as New Testament Chris- 
tians did theirs, until her welcome to all is 
as free as that of the gospel itself.’’ We 
trust that our churches generally will con- 
sider this great question candidly and prayer- 
fully. We neither expect nor desire any 
sudden and sweeping reversal of the system 
now so generally prevalent. The local at- 
mosphere and environment must determine 
whether the free pew system, which seems 
to be the ideal toward which our churches 
should move, is in a particular community 
at once feasible. 


—<—— 


TOO MANY CHURCHES. 


The efforts to prevent unnecessary multi- 
plication of churches promise to bring about 
some valuable results. A short time ago 
we mentioned the arrangement between the 
representatives of five evangelical denomina- 
tions in Maine to secure mutual co-opera- 
tion and prevent waste by overcrowding 
ground already occupied. More recently a 
conference of representatives of the home 
missionary societies of the Presbyterian, 
Congregational and Reformed churches met 
at the office of the Presbyterian Board in 
New York to discuss the same subject. The 
calling of the conference was prompted by 
the strong resolutions passed by the last 
General Assembly on this matter. Rev. Dr. 
C, L., Thompson, who introduced those res- 
olutions, was present, representing the Pres- 
byterian Church. : 

It was agreed that western superintend- 
ents of the societies should be instructed to 
inquire carefully concerning churches al- 
ready organized ina town before entering on 
any new work; also that when two or more 
denominations wish to organize churches in 
the same town, and the wisdom of such act- 
ion is questioned, the matter should be re- 
ferred to a local committee representing the 
proposed organizations. If this committee 
should not agree the difference should be 
referred to the secretaries of the mission- 
ary societies in New York as the final ar- 
biters. 

The Episcopal, Methodist and Baptist 
societies were invited but were not repre- 
sented. This is unfortunate for the interests 
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of comity, for these three denominations are 
foremost in multiplying churches in com- 
munities already supplied. The Episcopa- 
lian loves his liturgy, and is apt to think 
there is no real church till one of his order 
is established. The Baptist considers the 
winning of Christians of other denomina- 
tions into his fold as only next in importance 
to the conversion of sinners. Secretary 
J. B. Clark states that recently an official of 
the Baptist Home Missionary Society af- 
firmed to a sympathetic audience that the 
Baptist church exists for two purposes, 
first, to save sinners, and, second, ‘‘to con- 
vert our pedobaptist brethren from the 
error of their ways.’’ Methodists have 
often claimed that the best place to plant 
a new Methodist church is close beside a 
Congregational church. 


While denominational societies are work- - 


ing in the newer fields of the country in 
such a spirit it is not possible to prevent 
rivalry nor, in all cases, criticism of our 
own home missionary society. But the 
facts in the case go far to relieve that so- 
ciety of any deserved censure. It aided last 
year about 2,100 fields in the West and 
South. It shares 493 of these fields with 
the Methodists, 224 with the Baptists, 133 
with Presbyterians and 120 with the Epis- 
copalians. In ninety-one of the 133 fields 
shared with Presbyterians there are popu- 
lations ranging from 2,000 to 20,000, and 
there appears to be abundant room for 
churches of both denominations. In thir- 
ty-one of the remaining forty-two fields the 
Congregational church was first organized. 


Last year in six States where forty-eight- 


Congregational churches were organized 
only two were planted in communities 
where there existed any other evangelical 
church. The statement of principles of our 
home missionary society affirms that ‘it is 
the invariable rule of the society not to 
plant a Congregational church or mission on 
ground which in the proper sense of the 
word is cared for by other evangelical de- 
nominations,’’ 

We believe a careful scrutiny of the facts 
will show that Congregationalists are least 
at fault in this unnecessary multiplication of 
churches and that cases which are open to 
criticism are usually self-supporting churches 
for which the home missionary society is 
in no way responsible. Of its 2,100 fields 
1,578, three-fourths of the whole, contain 
neither a Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian 
or Episcopal church and a large proportion 
of the remainder are either in towns of con- 
siderable size where several churches can 
maintain themselves or are cases in which 
the Congregational church was first on the 
ground. The society does not shrink from 
the closest investigation of the facts, and 


while its officers admit the bitter and ruin- _ 


ous rivalry which exists in many places they 
affirm their purpose to do nothing to pro- 
mote it and to prevent it as far as possible. 


THE ORISIS IN FRANCE. 


The causes of the threatening condition 
of things in France are these. The now col- 
lapsed Panama Canal Company had the ap- 
proval and assistance of the French Govern- 
ment. Whenit fell into difficulties it bribed 
many legislators, prominent officials and dif- 
ferent journals in order to defer the expo- 
sure of the truth. It is declared that at 
least 104 members of the Chamber of Depu- 
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ties accepted bribes, aniounting in all to 
$1,300,000. The report of the engineer who 
had been sent out to investigate the situa- 
tion on the isthmus was suppressed at first, 
and at last was only allowed to leak out a 
little at a time,so that the managers and 
the officials in league with them might make 
money in speculation. At last the public 
became sensitive and the reluctance of the 
government to investigate became so evi- 
dently suicidal that it had to be overcome. 

The actual condition of things is this. 
The republic yet stands, but one or two min- 
istries have fallenin switt succession. That 
of M. Loubet was defeated. That of M. 
Ribot only survives because six of its mem- 
bers have taken the unprecedented step of 
voting. President Carnot, although still in 
office, has lost much of his hold upon the 
people. The present ministry is now pro- 
ceeding vigorously against men of its own 
party, some of them eminent, lest it give 
color to charges against itself. The Royal- 
ists, the Boulangists and the Bonapartists 
all are striving to make use of the situa- 
tion for their own ends. But they are 
sharply jealous of each other and neither 
has a suitable leader or any strong hold 
upon the people at large. Moreover, on 
Dec. 23 a proposed declaration of no confi- 
dence in the present ministry failed by a 
large majority, the vote standing 353 to 91. 

‘Although Paris is at white heat the coun- 
try at large is quiet and the army remains 
tranquil. Before these words reach the 
reader the whole situation may be altered 
materially. But, at this writing, it seems as 
if the Panama scandal, which the govern- 
ment at first tried to suppress and then to 
use, now has been made the excuse for an at- 
tempt at revolution by the remnants of the 
Boulangist party, who hope for the co-oper- 
ation of the Bonapartists and the Royalists, 
but who probably will fail, as they deserve 
to fail, of capturing the nation. Fortunately, 
the influence of the Pope is on the side of 
the republic. 


(Prayer Meeting Editorial.} 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


Probably the principal aim of those who 
oviginally proposed the observance of the 
Week of Prayer was to intensify the spirit- 
ual earnestness of individual Christians 
throughout the world. Another, hardly 
less important, must have been to quicken, 
as a natural result of stimulating individual 
believers, the devotion and efficiency of the 
different churches and religious denomina- 
tions. A third must have been to give prac- 
tical direction and a stronger impetus to 
Christian effort already in progress, and to 
open the way to new, and up to that time 
chiefly unperceived, undertakings for the 
spread of the gospel among men. All three 
of these objects have been accomplished in 
a considerable degree. The suggestion of 
observing the Week of Prayer may be said 
safely to have been an inspiration from on 
high, and the amount of good which it has 
accomplished only the all-knowing God can 
estimate. 

It is evident, nevertheless, that only a 
part of what may be gained by the observ- 
ance of the week has yet been realized. 
Some individuals are aroused and uplifted 
thereby. All who are Christ’s followers 
may be. Some churches exhibit during the 
succeeding months a new vigor, evidently 


due to the impulse received during the 
week. This ought to be true of them all. 
Not until this annual season of self-search- 
ing, penitence and renewal of consecration 
shall have become universally recognized 
and kept, and until it shall have become 
apparent that the whole Christian Church 
has learned to attain and maintain yearly a 
higher level of spiritual feeling and effort, 
will the full and possible fruit of the week 
have been gathered. 

A very important and most practical use 
of the opportunity which it affords is the 
reconciliation of differences. How many 
professed Christians are personally at vari- 
ance with others! How many churches are 
more or less sharply divided by quarrels! 
If the Week of Prayer so soon to begin were 
to accomplish nothing else but the restoring 
of genuine peace and brotherly love where 
these are lacking today it would do a work 
which would cause rejoicing both on earth 
and in heaven throughout eternity. But 
the only way in which this can be.brought 
to pass is for each Christian concerned to 
repent and humble himself for Christ’s sake, 
to make advances for mutual forgiveness 
toward others involved, and to welcome and 
reciprocate heartily the earliest tokens of 
good will exhibited by them. Who will be 
first to heed these truths? 

The relation of the Week of Prayer to the 
work of missions must not be overlooked. 
It is a special opportunity for united prayer 
by the whole of Christendom for a blessing 
upon all missionaries, home or foreign, and 
for the extension of Christ’s earthly king- 
dom. There is danger lest in the multiplic- 
ity of objects set before us for which to 
pray we may fail of sufficient concentration 
of purpose. Whatever else may have to be 
disregarded, the two objects which we have 
just named should not be forgotten. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Congressman Andrew of Massachusetts, 
all through his brief but useful career in 
Congress, has been a vigorous advocate of 
civil service reform and if it be true that he 
is to succeed Hon. Theodore Roosevelt as 
chairman of the national commission then 
the country can rest assured that there will 
be no retrogression. Mr. Andrew has intro- 
duced resolutions in the House of Repre- 
sentatives calling upon the President to 
frame rules providing that all appointments 
of heads of divisions in the various depart- 
ments of the Government shall be made by 
promotions of men already in the service, 
that the rules be extended to custom houses 
having twenty-five or more employés and 
to letter carriers at all free delivery offices. 
Were these resolutions the simple expres- 
sion of Mr. Andrew’s views their introduc- 
tion would not be insignificant, but when it 
is affirmed on good authority that both Pres- 
ident Harrison and President-elect Cleve- 
land indorse them they assumé new pro- 
portions. President Harrison is believed 
to be contemplating exactly the extension 
which the resolutions call for and Mr. Cleve- 
land is said to have assured President Har- 
rison that, instead of considering such ex- 
tension an embarrassment to his adminis- 
tration, he would consider it a favor, reliev- 
ing him of a burden of parceling out offices 
which he does not care to carry. May 
rumor crystallize into fact! 


Mr. Cleveland did not receive a majority 
of the votes cast for president last month. 
The total, according to the figures of the 
New York Evening Post, was 12,028,008. 
Of this number 5,567,990 were for the presi- 
dent elect. President Harrison had 5,176,- 
611, General Weaver 1,025,060 and General _ 
Bidwell 258,347. The vote of the Prohibi- 
tion party four years ago was about 250,000. 
It has presented in both the last presiden- 
tial elections candidates of unexceptional 
character and deserved popularity, yet it 
has not only made no progress but has rel- 
atively declined. This year it received but 
little more than two per cent. of the total 
votes cast. Much more significant is the 
sudden rise of the People’s party, which 
will not only have an opportunity to exercise 
important influence in Congress but has 
also won quite a number of local victories. 
Whether or not its leaders will adapt its 
principles to popular demands in such wise 
ways as to enlighten the people and com- 
mand respect for their statesmanship, and 
so win and hold the balance of power be- 
tween the two great parties, remains to be 
seen. If they are able to do this the party 
of the future may have already appeared, 
but it will need to undergo important mod- 
ifications from that which at present bears 
the name of People’s. 


Governor Flower of New York has an- 
nounced his intention of reappointing Isaac 
H. Maynard as judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals to fill the vacancy caused by the elec- 
tion of Judge Andrews to be chief judge of 
the court. It was hoped by every decent 
citizen of the State that when Judge May- 
nard’s term expired, Dec. 31, he would be 
permitted to return to the privacy of obliv- 
ion. His conduct as a tool by which David 
B. Hill secured control of the New York 
Legislature a year ago is too recent to have 
been forgotten. This hope was strength- 
ened by the significant action of the Bar As- 
sociation of the city of New York last week, 
when it almost unanimously reaffirmed its 
belief in Judge Maynard’s unfitness for the 
position and respectfully requested the govy- 
ernor not to appointhim. The best lawyers 
of the metropolis, irrespective of party, 
said, in the words of one of their number, 
the president of the association: 


The occasion is most momentous. The sim- 
ple question is whether lawbreaking for a 
party purpose constitutes a good reason for 
appointing the law-breaker to fill a vacancy. 
Is that court to be made into a refuge for sin- 
ners? Judge Maynard consciously violated a 
clear, plain law. His only excuse is that if he 
obeyed it it would have given the certificate 
of election to a man whom he thought was not 
elected. If in such a case a man may break 
the law chaos would reign. 


It was supposed that when such a state- 
ment had been made from such a source 
the governor would resist the demand. 
made by ex-Governor Hill, viz., that Judge 
Maynard—his tool—be vindicated. Goy- 
ernor Flower has chosen to offend the peo- 
ple and befoul the bench of the highest court 
in the State, rather that lose the support of 
the most adroit and unscrupulous politician 
in the country. The evils that flow from 
such a maladministration of office and such 
a soiling of the judiciary are more than local. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce 
has adopted the report favoring national 
control of quarantine, to which we referred 
last week, and has petitioned Congress to 
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actimmediately. That this body will accede 
to this demand, and also endeavor to restrict 
or prohibit immigration, is probable if re- 
ports from Washington are reliable. Physi- 
cians of highest repute, sensible men of 
affairs, agree that the reappearance of chol- 
era in this country next spring is inevitable 
unless the strictest quarantine is maintained, 
and they are equally certain that such a 
quarantine cannot be enferced thoroughly, 
scientifically and without injustice to trans- 
Atlantic passengers unless it is done by 
national officials acting in unison. Tam- 
many appointees like Dr. Jenkins are not 
the men needed. Several new cases of cholera 
of the Asiatic type in Hamburg last week 
have renewed the alarm in Germany and 
strengthened the hands of those in Wash- 
ington who are endeavoring to bring about 
this reform. 


It is well to keep in mind the demands of 
the Farmers’ Alliance. Though not en- 
tirely in agreement with the People’s party, 
it nearly approaches it in its views on 
economics and statecraft. Here are a 
few of the demands made by the Indiana 
Alliance at its last meeting: total aboli- 
tion of the free pass system; suppression of 
the liquor traffic; reduction of public offi- 
cials’ salaries to a level that similar serv- 
ices will command in the open market; im- 
mediate revision of tax laws, requiring all 
holders of notes, mortgages or securities to 
allow such securities to be stamped by the 
assessors and no security not so stamped 
to be collectible. The Illinois Alliance de- 
mands the reversion of the present system of 
taxation; a State tax upon the gross income 
of railroads, telegraph and telephone cor- 
porations and a graduated income tax; free 
and unlimited coinage of silver; uniform 
system of text-books in the public schools; 
direct vote of the people upon all State offi- 
cials including railroad commissioners and 
governmental control of railroads. 


An evening paper has been established in 
Toronto for the dissemination of opinion 
calculated to foster the growth of the an- 
nexation sentiment. This is indicative of 
the wave of dissatisfaction with present 
conditions which is sweeping over the Do- 
minion, to which we referred in our issue 
of Dec. 8. Nor are the lines of cleavage 
wholly political. French-Canadian journal- 
ists, reflecting the thoughts of their con- 
stituencies, are speaking plain words to the 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics at home and 
abroad. The Courrier du Canada of Mon- 
treal has just rebuked in scathing terms 
the Bishop of Chartres, France, for a letter 
written to ex-Premier Mercier of Quebec 
congratulating him on his recent acquittal 
and claiming that he was a victim of his 
love for the church and for France. The 
French bishop is informed that he has no 
business to insult those ‘‘ whose only crime 
is to have overthrown a ministry & la Pan- 
ama, which was leading us to financial ruin 
and national disgrace.”” La Revue Canada, 
also of Montreal, the paper recently inter- 
dicted by Archbishop Fabre, in discussing 
alleged inferiority of the French-Canadians, 
says: 


Our education has to be begun anew, from 
the top to the bottom of the ladder. The 
father of a family and the mother learn noth- 
ing else but passive submission, either in the 
college, convent or primary school, or again 
from the confessional, the pulpit or the priest. 
They cannot in their turn teach anything else 
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to their children and are even obliged to do so. 
The natural consequence of this fundamental 
principle of our society is a want of initiative, 
a weakening of the intelligence and, finally, 
stupidity. ...To keep the people, that is, 
every one, as much as possible in the most 
perfect ignorance, in the most abject submis- 
sion and to pluck every one, by the aid of 
darkness, is the first evedo of every good curé 
of our dear Province of Quebec. 
Mgr. Satolli, if his authority extends to 
Canada, will have to visit that realm if such 
utterances multiply. 

pe ee 


IN BRIEP, 


It wouldn’t be much of a French revolution 
which didn’t include a duel or two, but the 
progress of civilization may, perhaps, be seen 
in the fact that in these later days these affairs 
of honor (?) assume very much of a mock 
heroic aspect. 


Forefathers’ and Christmas celebrations have 
followed close upon one another, yet we trust 
that they have not consumed so much energy 
that little is left for the Week of Prayer close 
upon us and for the distinctively spiritual 
work of the winter, which yields to nothing 
in importance. 


If those who ask us to contribute the Con- 
gregationalist free of charge to publie and 
charitable institutions will count up the 
number of colleges, schools, hospitals, read- 
ing-rooms, homes for the sick and aged, etc., 
they will see that by dividing the cost with 
them we are doing all that can reasonably be 
asked. 


The primal source of the influence of a great 
life is never more strikingly shown than when 
special reference to it necessitates making 
prominent the religious element. The observ- 
ance of Whittier’s birthday by his native 
city, Haverhill, last week, like every one of 
the various memorial exercises which have 
been held in his honor, was essentially a re- 
ligious service. 


At a Brooklyn club the other evening one 
of the speakers, himself a foreigner, remarked 
that that city is ruled on the Democratic side 
by an illiterate Irishman and on the Republi- 
can side by a German Jew. He made the 
statement a text for an effective appeal to 
American citizens to attend to their civic 
affairs and to choose and follow intelligent 
American leaders. * 


It is said that there is a tribe in Africa where 
speakers in public debate are required tostand 
on one leg and are not allowed to speak longer 
than they can stand in that position. With 
all our boasted civilization we discover every 
now and then points in which savages surpass 
us. If the rule could be applied in some of 
our prayer meetings how it would improve 
them! 


Did Jesus Give Judas the Last Supper and 
How Does the Answer Affect Baptist Prac- 
tice is the title of an article in one of our 
contemporaries. Was Methuselah Drowned 
in the Flood is the title of anothér. These 
subjects suggest those ancient worthies who 
cared more for tithing anise and cumin than 
for the weightier matters of the law. To a 
church confronted as it is today with formi- 
dable social evils such themes should be rele- 
gated to the deepest confines of oblivion. 


Dr. McGlynn is happy. He has been re- 
stored to the priesthood by Mgr. Satolli. A 
great number of people are also happy for the 
same reason. He had a most enthusiastic re- 
ception at a meeting of the Anti-poverty So- 
ciety, of which he is president, at the Cooper 
Union last Sunday night. His former parish- 
ioners of St. Stephen’s Church crowded the 
hall. He does not seem to have repented of 
the things for which he was deposed from the 
priesthood either. Is the Catholic Church 
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adjusting itself to the present situation and 


responding to popular demands? 


The contest between the opposing parties in 
the Presbyterian Church is enlarging its pro- 
portions and the lines between them are being 
more definitely drawn. Lane Seminary will 
stand by Prof. H. P. Smith and continue him 
in his professorship pending the appeal. 
Union Seminary has definitely committed it- 
self to the defense of Professor Briggs. Rev. 
Dr. E. L. Clark, one of the directors of that 
seminary, in an article on our 718th page, de- 
fines its. position. The probability of a divi- 
sion in the Presbyterian Church constantly 
increases and it is becoming more and more 
difficult to see any way in which it can be 
avoided. 


The Madison Square Garden Christmas 
show in New York, in which the rich little 
children play the part of generous benefactors 
to the poor little children, seems to have been 
about as much of a grand fizzle as it was last 
year. Here is a sentence or two from reports 
of the occasion: ‘‘ The ropes did not work well 
always and many of the toys had been inse- 
curely tied, so that they came tumbling down 
upon the children at intervals. Wild seram- 
bles resulted and the smaller children were 
hustled ‘about and trampled upon by the 
others. Bad crushes were averted only by 
the prompt action of the police.... When 
the affair was all over about one thousand ery- 
ing children stood in Fourth Avenue looking 
at the more fortunate ones.’* And this passes 
for Christian charity! 


Athletic sports in school and college have © 


roused great interest and under reasonable 
regulations are to be encouraged. But the 
football games in which Yale has participated 
this year have been accompanied by so great 
excesses in gambling, drinking and general 
rowdyism as to injure the good name of the 
university and to give to the public an im- 
pression that these vices are far more preva- 
lent in American colleges than, we believe, 
they really are. This isa damage to the cause 
of higher education which every institution of 
learning ought to strive to avert. It is a sat- 
isfaction to learn that in consequence of recent 
disorders by the freshman class at Yale the 
faculty has prohibited the class from taking 
part in athletic contests next year. Public 
sentiment would approve the entire abolition 
of such contests rather than allow the vices 
they foster to continue unchecked. 


BY WAY OF CONTRAST. 


I still cherish my _ The gospel of the king- 
dreamsofhowthechurch dom is sociology with 


might have blessed and 
strengthened mankind 
had it remained apart 
from secular undertak- 
ings and responsibilities 
which it assumed when 
it became a ‘“‘ divider over 
men.’ Churches are be- 
ing asked today to take 
part in economic ques- 
tions, and I do not won- 
der; but I doubt whether 
the immediate action of 
modern churches in the 
political, socialand moral 
order would be any more 
wholesome than the sim- 
ilar action of the mediz- 
val church. The church 
has received from Christ 
no commands to engage 
in such action. It has 
to teach men, whatever 
their earthly condition 
may be, to live areligious 
and godly life; what 
every man supremely 
needs is the gospel of 
salvation through Christ 
Jesus ourLord. It is the 
duty of the church to 
insist on faith in God, 
obedience to His law and 
love of alJ men. Unless 
Christ is saving men from 
the passionate desire for 
wealth, either their sal- 
vation is not begun or its 
issue. is doubtful.—Rev. 
Dr. R. W. Dale. 


God left in it, with the 
Son of Man as the bond 
of brotherhood among 
men, with the regenera- 
tion of the individual as 
the promise and potency 
of social regeneration, 
and with Christian fel- 
lowship and organization 
as the beginning of a new 
social structure which is 
growing into the comin: 

kingdom. The chure! 

has only to possess her 
own God-deeded domains 
to leave little space to 
the sorry substitutes for 
her life and work. They 
cannot more than occupy 
what she alone can pos- 
sess. They exist only be- 
cause the church does not 
live out half her life. 
Not long can any artifi- 
cial association or super- 
imposed _ organization 
compete with the living 
organisms which are thu 
outworkings and ingath- 
erings of the love and 
life of God in the hearts 
and lives of men. Chris- 
tianity has nothing to 
fear from her modern 
competitors if the church 
but works out the earthly 
science of her heayenly 
kingdom and will but ex- 
ercise her divine [Este og 
tives of social lead ye 
—Prof. Graham Taylor, 
in the Interior. 4 
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The observance of Forefathers’ Day was by 
no means confined to Congregational Clubs 
this year, although these were many and im- 
portant as our church news columns show, 
put it was quite generally, and in some locali- 
ties elaborately, celebrated by local churches. 
A unique entertainment was given by the 
Pilgrim Church of Knoxville, Tenn. A fine 
historic sermon on Sunday was followed dur- 
ing the week by a gathering at which over a 
dozen different States were represented, the 
ladies: being dressed in old-time costume and 
ome of the young men personating characters 
who lived in 1620. Suchan observance in this 
portion of the South has an educational value 
not to be despised. At Chicopee Falls, in this 
State, Rev. W. G. Poor of the Second Church 
arranged for exercises which extended through 
an entire week, the Christian Endeavorers 
haying charge ov® evening. This new de- 
parture was a signal success and the young 
people, in particular, will doubtless be more 
thankful for their Congregational ancestry 
from this time forward. 

a 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
NEW YORK, Dec. 23. 

The Congregational Club on Monday even- 
ing had one of its best meetings. With an 
eye on Forefathers’ Day the subject was 
The Making of the Republic—opportunity 
being given to representatives of the three 
chief formative elements to set forth their 
several claims. The eloquent ex-Governor 
Wise of Virginia sketched the history of her 
Jamestown and Accomac colonies from 1696 
to the Revolution, drawing a sharp contrast 
between their individualism and the united, 
concerted, resistless action of the Puritans, 
and tracing the modifications made by the 
influx of the English, Germans, Huguenots, 
Scotch Irish, then the Germans again, com- 
ing with a Bible in one hand and a rifle in 
the other into Virginia and thence into 
Kentucky. After noting the most impor- 
tant events which made Virginia so large 
a factor in forming the republic, the goy- 
ernor, in an eloquent peroration, described 
the admirable bravery of the soldiers both 
of the North and the South in the crises of 

the late war, saying in conclusion, ‘In 
coming years an American will claim no 
higher honor than that of descent from one 
who fought at Gettysburg.”” Dr. W. E. 
Griffis presented with vigor the claims of 
the Dutch and Dr. Arthur Little held up 
the claims of the Puritans and the Pilgrims, 
and admirably as both of the speakers 
before him had done their work he evi- 
dently had the hearts of his Congregational 
hearers more closely with him. 

But the sons of the Pifgrims could not let 
the work of their ancestors rest on the sin- 
gle speech of Dr. Little, good as it was. 
On Wednesday evening the Brooklyn Yan- 
kees held their annual memorial feast. 
Bishop Phillips Brooks, Gen. Horace Por- 
ter, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Edward L, Pierce, 
R. G. Horr and Mayor Boody said their 
best things on the time-honored range of 
toasts, to everybody’s satisfaction. On 
Thursday evening Hon. Daniel G. Rollins, 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, President Low 
and G. P. Lowrey, with Dr. H. L. Wayland, 
Treasurer Marden. of Massachusetts and 
Mr. Depew to supply the fun, kept up the 
strain on thisside of the river. Ifthe Pilgrim 
Fathers did not feel that they were well re- 
membered the fault was their own. 

Rey. W. C. Stiles read before the Congre- 
gational Clerical Union a paper on the 


Preconceptions of the Agnostic Criticism. 
Showing by quotations from Huxley, Strauss, 
Mrs. Ward and others their rejection of 
miracles and supernaturalism, he indicated 
the grounds of such rejection—a legal and 
mathematical view of nature, ignoring the 
evidences of personal causation in phe- 
nomena. 

Dr. Parkhurst and Mr. Comstock are in- 
voluntarily taking in a partner to share their 
experiences at the hands of our Tammany 
magistrates. The new member of the firm 
is Dr. Virgin. Sunday before last at the 
close of their afternoon session the Chinese 
members ot his Pilgrim Church and Sunday 
school, accompanied by one of their lady 
teachers, went to their usual work in a 
down-town mission stopping for a few mo- 
ments to lunch in a restanrant. On coming 
out they were arrested by police, imprisoned 
over night and next day were taken before a 
Tombs justice charged with ‘loitering in 
the streets.”” The testimony and pleading 
of their teacher were of no avail, nor was 
the statement of Dr. Virgin that these were 
members of his church doing mission work 
for their countrymen any more effectual. 
He was sneered at and ignominiously treated 
and the poor Chinamen were fined ten dol- 
larseach. ‘The fines were paid by the church 
but the false imprisonment of the mission- 
aries and the insults to their pastor are not 
yet paid for. Some day they willbe. Even 
Tweed got his dues at last. 

After sixteen days of close work the argu- 
ments in the Briggs heresy trial closed last 
evening and the presbytery is to meet on 
Wednesday next to give its verdict. The pro- 
fessor began his elaborate and learned de- 
fense on the 13th and closed on the 19th, 
taking up one by one the charges of the 
prosecuting committee, turning upon them 
the fullest light of his erudition and skill, 
and ending with the claim that none of his 
writings were contrary to the Westminster 
Confession nor irreconcilable with the Scrip- 
tures, of a comprehensive study of which 
those writings were a product. Dr. Lampe 
oceupied two days with a formal reply, re- 
viewing the defense and arraigning the pro- 
fessor’s position and that of the devotees of 
the higher criticism generally as bringing the 
whole Bible under suspicion and distrust, 
making any real inspiration impossible, de- 
stroying faith and breaking down man’s 
confidence in the Book of God. The case 
will by no means be closed by next week’s 
verdict. Whatever that may be, appeal 
will be made to the synod; from its decision 
appeal will be taken to the General Assem- 
bly, and so two years more, no doubt, must 
pass before the end is reached, the professor 
meanwhile going on with his lectures in the 
seminary. 

A rather sober pondering over the lost 
opportunities of the many times million- 
aire lately gone to his account was sud- 
denly interrupted yesterday bythe breezy 
rushing in of a minister now well on in 
years and preaching to a poor country par- 
ish far more for love than money. ‘See 
here,” said he, ‘‘ what do you think of this? 
J had an errand today in the large banking 
house of a down-town acquaintance and 
one of the junior partners looked rather 
sharply at my poor old overcoat that I 
thought must serve me through the winter. 
Shortly he came to me with these bauk- 
notes, enough to buy a nice, warm, outer 


garment for the winter—the gift of him- 
self and three other junior partners of the 
firm. And this isn’t their first kindness te 
me either.’ The gloomy teatures of the 
pondering were lighted up with the thought, 
well, there are bank people whose hearts 
the handling of money does not 
harden. May their tribe increase! 


much 


Think of Tammany having a ‘‘ Reform 
Club’?! As if that fierce old tiger ever 
wanted to reform anything or could even 
touch anything without getting it into a 
muss! They gave our multitudinously- 
elected friend a dinner—the very men did it 
who said that his nomination would be the 
ruination of the New York State machine. 
They invited the speaker and wouldn’t let 
him speak, and, not satisfied with that in- 
sult to their chief guest, they are demand- 
ing now that the judge who stole the New 
York Senate shall be promoted to the chief 
seat on the bench of the Court of Appeals, 
against the indignant protest of the Bar As- 
sociation and of decent men of all parties. 
And this adding of injury to insult Tam- 
many intends to make the chosen one swal- 
low, along with Ed. Murphy, without so 
much as winecing. Doesn’t he wish he had 
not been elected more than about half as 
much? HUNTINGTON. 


WASHINGTON, Dee. 24. 

Congress has adjourned until atter the 
customary holiday vacation and the legisla- 
tive record of 1892 is therefore complete. 
It is not very extensive and it needs 
no extended description or analysis. After 
the recess there will be just two months for 
work, and it is probable that a serious effort 
will be made by both houses to accomplish 
considerably more than is usually achieved 
in the short session. The sentiment in Con- 
gress in favor of amending the immigration 
laws is apparently strong and sincere. Aside 
from the political considerations germane to 
the immigration question proper, the fear 
of cholera, newly aroused by the latest tid- 
ingstrom Hamburg, will act as an additional 
stimulant to legislation. The committee in 
charge of the matter on Thursday resolved 
to report bills to both houses at once, and 
they will be urged forward immediately 
after Congress reassembles. And yet, strange 
as it may seem, the prevailing opinion among 
yeteran observers here is that no immi- 
gration legislation will be pertected this 
winter, after all. This opinion is based 
solely on the chronic inertia of Congress, 
which grows worse with every succeeding 
year. 

The bills agreed upon in committee are 
fairly satisfactory but they are not identical. 
Herein consists the first difficulty. Sup- 
posing that the Senate passes the Senate bill 
and the House passes the House bill then 
will come the customary clash between 
the two houses, and, in all probability, the 
usual fall between two stools. “Then, too, 
the everlasting ‘‘amendment”’ difficulty 
will arise. Already amendments to both 
bills have been heard of and in due time 
they will be presented. Add to this the 
determined opposition of the enemies of 
the bills and it will be seen what the chances 
really are. 

There is more likelihood of the success of 
the anti-option bill, because it has already 
passed one house and has secured an earlier 
start in the other. It has the tremendous 
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advantage of the right of way in the Senate, 
and Senator Washburn, who hasitin charge, 
is as firm as a rock in his refusal to sur- 
render that advantage even for a single day. 
If the bill can be steered clear of the treach- 
erous ‘‘amendment”’ shoals, toward which 
it is now sailing, it is likely to reach port 
safely, for, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the leading commercial cities and States, 
which usually dominate legislation, it is al- 
most certain that the bill is favored by a 
majority of the Senate. 

The recent panicky proceedings in Wall 
Street, incident to the large shipments of 
gold, of course aroused great interest here 
on account of their bearing on the national 
finances and the tariff question. There is 
no doubt that the treasury officials would 
have disbursed gold freely for the relief of 
the market had the unfavorable conditions 
continued a day or two longer. But this 
would have been only a temporary expedi- 
ent and it is conceded on all hands that it is 
necessary to do something which will tend 
to establish our finances on a better basis. 
An attempt will be made to repeal the Sher- 
man silver act, but whether this succeeds 
or not it is thought that recent events will 
deter Congress from going any further in 
the direction of free silver coinage. Mean- 
while, all sorts of projects for readjusting 
the tariff are on foot, but what the practical 
outcome will be is wholly a matter of sur- 
mise. Probably no tariff legislation will be 
accomplished before next winter even if an 
extra session is called in the spring. Such 
a session would be understood to be simply 
for the purposes of organization. 

The capital was thrown into a state of 
great excitement last Sunday by the report 
that Mr. Blaine was dying. He did come 
very near death, in fact, but was granted 
another reprieve. He is still very ill and 
may die at any time in the near future, 
though it is possible, of course, that he may 
linger for weeks or months. The readers 
of the Congregationalist have been accu- 
rately informed as to the condition of Mr. 
Blaine’s health during the past year or two. 
During that whole period he has been an 
absolute invalid. It would have been as 
cruel as absurd to have nominated him for 
the presidency at Minneapolis last summer. 
Had his friends accomplished their purpose 
then what would have been the situation 
now? OS anks 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 

Prof. G. H. Palmer of Harvard, in the Janu- 
ary Forum, replies no to the question, Can 
Moral Conduct Be Taught in Schools? and 
prefaces his argument by the assertions that 
“much of the work which formerly was ex- 
clusively theirs [clergymen’s] is so no longer. 
Much of it is performed by books, newspapers 
and facilitated human intercourse. Minis- 
ters do not now speak with their old authority ; 
they speak merely as other men speak, and 
we are all asking whether, in the immense 
readjustment of faith now going on, some- 
thing of their peculiar power of moral, as well 
as of intellectual, guidance may not slip away. 
+++ We can no longer depend upon the 
home for moral guardianship. ... It would 
be curious to ascertain in how many families 
of our immediate time daily prayers are used, 
and to compare the number with that of those 
in which the holy practice was common fifty 
years ago. It would be interesting to know 
how frequently parents today converse with 
their children on subjects serious, pious or 
personal. . . . Domestic training has shrunk, 
while the training of haphazard companions, 


the training of the streets, the training of the 
newspapers, have acquired a potency hitherto 
unknown.” 

Rey.-Dr. Washington Gladden, in that pop- 
ular discussion of municipal reform which, in 
the guise of fiction, he has begun in the Cen- 
tury (January) under the title the Cosmopolis 
City Club, makes Judge Hamlin, one of the 
members, give this bit of wisdom born of ex- 
perience: ‘‘ This volunteer detective business 
is much more likely to strengthen than to 
weaken this league between the lawbreakers 
and police. ... <A law-abiding people must 
intrust the enforcement of its laws to officials 
chosen and sworn to perform their duty and 
must hold them responsible for its perform- 
ance. It is weak and childish to permit them 
to neglect their work and then to take hold 
and doit for them. ... The losses of sucha 
course are greater than the gains. The trouble 
with most of our attempts at municipal re- 
form has been that we have been content with 
making a raid, etc. ... My own opinion is 
that the people of the United States, native 
born and foreign born, have received an edu- 
cation in lawlessness, through the feeble and 
futile handling of the liquor laws, which it will 
take them a great many years to unlearn.”’ 

The Hartford Seminary Record does not be- 
lieve that Congregational churches “ will ever 
submit to the yoke of the cumbrous ecclesias- 
tical machinery of our Presbyterian brethren, 
least of all at a time when it is making so 
much rattle as this year,’’ but it believes that 
“there may, however, be genuine gain in 
adopting some of the more modern and hope- 
ful outgrowths of that system. ... What is 
to prevent the Congregationalist from izm- 
proving his polity while he deepens his creed 
until he makes the actual a perfect image of 
the ideal? ”’ 

The suspension of Prof. H. P. Smith by the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati calls forth burping 
words. Rey. Rollin Sawyer, an extreme old 
school man, in the Hvangelist, says: “To go 
into a presbytery and carry your point by a 
vote or two is a partisan triumph not a vic- 
tory for truth. To use such a party yote asa 
flail upon one who claims our fellowship and 
commands our love is an outrage pure and 
simple. To put out of the ministry by such 
a vote is to confess the crime of schism.’”’ Dr. 
H. M. Field compares the action of the pres- 
bytery with the despotism of the Committee 
of Public Safety in the French Revolution and 
asks, if ‘the principle be introduced into our 
ecclesiastical proceedings that there is no 
possible stay, legal or moral, on the action of 
a majority, what is to prevent our beloved 
church from rushing to the wildest extremes 
of an ecclesiastical democracy? If verdicts 
are to be rendered, and sentences pronounced, 
by a strict party vote is not the issue inevita- 
ble that the utmost will be made of this by 
either party as it comes in power?” 

The Jewish Messenger calls upon the Chris- 
tian powers of the world to rebuke Russia for 
its treatment of the Jews. Instead of exclud- 
ing the Jewish immigrant exiled from Russia 
it pleads: ‘‘Let not the blow fall upon him 
and his. Shall Russia escape its just punish- 
ment? Shall a power be allowed to persecute 
millions of people, men, women and children, 
because they are of the race and religion of 
Him whom the Christian world reveres as a 
Saviour! What a libel on the gentle, Jewish 
creed of the Nazarene must Russian Christian- 
ity be! ... At the beginning of the present 
century the Barbary States were taught a se- 
vere lesson by the Christian powers. At its 
close shall a presumably civilized nation be 
permitted, without protest or appeal from 
Christian States, to continue persecutions in 
comparison with which the outrages in Bar- 
bary fade into insignificance ?”’ 

Colonel Evans of the Salvation Army, writ- 
ing in the War Cry on The Hidden Secret of 
the phenomenal success of the work begun 
twenty-eight years ago by Rey. William Booth 
and his wife, defines the secret of it all to be: 
“The real moving, heart-stirring, soul-saving 
power has been the fire of the Holy Ghost. It 
has been this fire that has enabled the weak- 
est to face and subdue the most brutal and vic- 
ious. It has been this fire burning in their 
souls that has made the prison cell a palace 
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and the darkest dungeon a mansion of light. 
With it they have been able cheerfully to 
bear poverty, hunger, suffering and trial. 
This, and this alone, has been the hidden, 
secret, vital force that has placed the army 
where it stands today.” 


ABROAD, 


Dr. Mackennal, in the December Review of 
the Churches, discussing the authority of 
“Christian consciousness,” quotes approv- 
ingly a statement of Rey. P. T. Forsyth: “If 
there beany test of revealed truth it is not the 
Christian consciousness, but the truth’s or- 
ganic unity with the historic consciousness of 
Christ,’ and adds: ‘‘ The day of constructive 
theological thought, for which many have 
been on the watch, seems now dawning.”’ 

A reviewer, in the Independent, of Leroy 
Beaulieu’s last work, Papacy, Democracy and 
Socialism says: ‘‘ Congregationalists may find 
in it other topics for profound thought. We, 
at any rate, are interested in the future of the 
papacy itself. Weare conscious that the two 
contending ecclesiastical forms of the future 
are the prelatical and the congregational. 
The free, democratic churches must, by the 
logic of circumstances, embody by gradual 
but inevitable steps the Congregational idea 
and the Episcopal churches must drift more 
and more toward Rome. It is Scrooby versus 
Rome.’’ 

John Burns, writing in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (December) as trade-unionist and a La- 
bor M. P., says: ‘‘ Parliament should prevent 
Utopian philanthropists like General Booth 
and Mr. Arnold White and all such unscien- 
tific amateurs and spasmodic manipulators of 
the people’s charity from making London, as 
they are, the happy hunting ground of chari- 
table debauchees and the center to which 
loafers and tramps are drawn from all parts 
of the country, to the confusion of the proper 
authorities and the detriment of the London 
poor. ... The provision for the aged, sick and 
destitute, the finding of employment for the 
able-bodied is not the work of religious prose- 
lytism or of the individual, however benevo- 
lently disposed. It is a collective, social and 
municipal duty,’ ete. For saying this Mr. 
Burns receives the following rebuke from 
Hugh Price Hughes in the Methodist Times : 
““Why cannot he propose his own remedies 
for social misery without sneering and jibing 
at men who desire as honestly as himself to 
help the poor and miserable? He was thank- 
ful enough to get the co-operation of Cardinal 
Manning during the dock strike.” 

The Christian World, describing the contents 
of the recently discovered and translated Book 
of Enoch, Gospel of Peter and Apocalypse 
of Peter, says: “It is too early yet to at- 
tempt fully to estimate the importance of 
this new Gospel. Suffice it to say that it will 
probably take a high place among early apoc- 
ryphal writings, and that it supplies another 
link in the ever increasing chain of evidence 
for the early date of the fourth Gospel. In- 
deed, as the Gospel of Peteris also a Tendenz- 
Schriften, that is to say, a perversion of the 
gospel story in order to suit certain special 
views or doctrines held by the writer, this 
is important in view,of the statements of hos- 
tile critics that our four Gospels are tendency’ 
writings. Here we have an example of what 
tendency writing was in the second century. 
And it certainly shows a remarkable contrast 
to the sober and undesigning narratives of 
our evangelists.’”?’ As to the apocalypse it 
says: ‘‘It will have a special interest for 
modern readers as being in all probability the 
fountain head whence Dante drew many of 
his descriptions of the Inferno. And it is not 
only Dante who has been indebted to this 
little work. As Mr. James says: ‘How many 
of our popular notions of heaven and hell are 
ultimately derived from The Apocalypse of 
Peter I should be sorry to have to determine. 
But I think that it is more than possible that 
a good many of them are, and that when we 
sing in church of a land where 

Everlasting spring abides, 

And never fading flowers, 
we are very likely using language which 
could be traced back with few gaps, if any, 
to an Apocalypse of the second century.” 
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OITY MISSIONS AND OUR DENOMI- 
NATIONAL DUTY. 


BY REY. HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D., ST. LOUIS. 


I am asked for my opinion upon the 
“present phases of the city missionary 


problem.’ Itis like seeking one’s opinion 
upon the weather. Just now there isa good 
deal of it. It is very much ‘‘in the air.”’ 


Every one has an opinion, determined, or 
at least emphasized, by his present sur- 
roundings, sufficiently emphatic, but con- 
fessedly held subject to change and of no 
very marked value. 

- The Methodist city missionary problem is 
by no means ours, although in St. Louis 
both the Northern and Southern branches 
of the Methodist Church have adopted our 
local Congregational city missionary con- 
stitution. This body of Christians has 
shown distinguished success in propagating 
and sustaining churches in cities no less 
than in the country. The Presbyterian 
problem also is not ours. Though in St. 
Louis the Presbyterians also have organ- 
ized for city work under our charter they 
have long shown the adequacy of their 
machinery for developing or taking hold 
of great down-town mission enterprises, 
whether nominally ‘‘union”’ or otherwise, 
and having them become Presbyterian 
churches, while they have also exhibited 
no lack of ability to supply churches of 
their order in the new parts of our cities. 

Our city missionary problem is our own. 
Itis old and yet new. Our oldest city mis- 
sionary society is getting on toward the 
hundredth anniversary of its existence, and 
if it has not been widely copied it is not 
because it has lacked money or workers or 
prestige, while the slow way in which the 
movement for Congregational city mission- 
ary work is progressing, in view of the 
amount of discussion attending it, is evi- 
denee that the problem is far from settled. 

It may be worth the while to state the 
problem. It is simply to determine how 
the Congregational churches in a city can 
best unite to provide the gospel for their 
fellow-citizens. Naturally, this means the 
gospel embodied in those forms and ex- 
pressed in those terms which we as Con- 
eregationalists believe to be the best, or 
with which we are most familiar. These 
are what the Lord has given us. We have 
no reason to be ashamed of them. We have 
nothing to say as to Saul’s armor; suffi- 
cient that it is not ours. This means also 
union of our Congregational forces for in- 
telligent, persistent and harmonious action. 
We have learned to work together on the 
foreign field and on the frontier and in the 
South, though with at times some heat and 
not a little creaking and groaning of the 
machinery. Still our machinery has never 
gone to pieces. We have ourselves never 
been disrupted, and, on the whole, we have 
obtained results of which we are with rea- 
son proud. Only in our city work are we 
muddled. We see the need, we ‘“‘enthuse”’ 
over it in after-dinner speeches, we are 
sufficiently agreed as to our general the- 
ories, but we make slow progress in home 
application of them. We see what works 
well in Chicago, for example. We are ready 
to admit that it might work well in some 
other cities, but ‘‘ here,’”’ in our own partic- 
ular town, ‘‘we don’t exactly get at it.”’ 


The general situation is that we are far 
from indifferent; we have by no means been 
idle. We have ‘‘ missions” and ‘‘ branch 
churches,” and possibly a union or a city 
missionary society, at least we have had 
one. We can show a variety of enterprises, 
the result of splits and fracases and ill-con- 


sidered effort, with the usual stock of indif- 
ference or armed neutrality or well-worn 
but always active hereditary feuds. Brother- 
hood is formal and pleasant. We have an 
association and a Congregational club, but 
we are all aware that an outside movement 
of any kind would keep entirely within lines 
determined by the church with which it 
started, and that an attempt looking toward 
anew church in almost any section of the 
city would awaken displeasure, if not an- 
tagonism, in some existing Congregational 
church which, however remote, has come to 
claim that region as its territory. Though 
we are Congregationalists, the organization 
of anew church of any other denomination 
anywhere in almost any city would be likely 
to create less disturbance with us than the 
organization of another of our own order. 

I am reminded of a story. An Israelite 
owning a cat was disturbed by the com- 
ments of his friend upon the cat’s disreputa- 
ple and famished appearance. Calling his 
boy he sent him for a pound of meat, which 
the cat promptly devoured. ‘‘ Jacob,” said 
he, ‘‘ weigh dot cat.”” It weighed one pound. 
‘* Dot acgounts for the meat,’’ was the as- 
tonished reply, ‘‘ but where is the cat?’’ We 
have abundance of records of Christian ac- 
tivities in the past, we can account for the 
meat, but when it comes to the ‘‘cat,”’ 7. ¢., 
the vital organism that should assimilate 
all this material and reproduce it in good, 
strong harmonious Congregational churches, 
showing their ancestry and ready for any 
amount of further effort of the same kind, 
in some cities, at least, we do not find them. 

Another phase of our problem is this. 
You will find in every factory a great fly 
wheel, or some similar arrangement, for 
storing surplus force for use whenever it 
may be needed. Consequently workmen 
anywhere in the mill can turn machines on 
or off without jar and without derangement 
or damage to the engine. Now the time is 
sure to come in the life of every young and 
growing church when it has need of help 
from without. Nosystem of church fellow- 
ship and co-operation is complete which 
does not arrange for an accumulation of 
reserve strength available at the needed 
place at the right time. 

Our national societies, the Home Mission- 
ary, the Church Building Society and the 
others, are such fly wheels for the country at 
large. We need smaller ones prepared for 
prompt and efficient action in the special field 
of the city. The national society is not suita- 
ble; its task is already large and its meth- 
ods are the outgrowth of an entirely dif- 
ferent set of conditions. Its aid is not 
properly called for until the churches on 
the ground, always among the strongest 
and most intelligent, have done their part. 
What is needed is an organization of these 
churches for this work at their own doors. 
Such an organization is possible. It has 
passed beyond the stage of experiment and 
may already be found doing good work in 
varying degree.and amid widely diverse 
conditions, but always having in view this 
definite aim and working according to an 
accepted and, in the main, uniform plan. 
It has by no means solved all tlie problems 
of the task in kand. In many directions it 
has not passed beyond the stage of discus- 
sion and differing opinion. It is found 
again and again going over fundamental 
questions and is by no means free from 
serious difficulties and some troublesome 
failures, but its face is toward the sunrise. 
It is a movement; it has broken, once and 
for all, with the past; it has no promise of 
ae ‘the final method, but i is certainly 

‘stepping stone thereunto.’ 


Secretary Kincaid is reported as saying 
recently, in an address in Boston, that the 
chief work of the Home Missionary Society 
in the near future is to be with foreigners. 
If that is true, as it unquestionably is, we 
have an additional reason for speedy action 
in the direction of united city work. There, 
chiefly, the foreigner is found. He has” 
come to stay. He is found at short range 
and he is inextricably mixed up with every 
question of the welfare of the citizen. All 
unconsciously to himself he becomes the 
sharp test of the character of the Christian- 
ity of our city churches. The problem of 
the foreigner, for it has already become 
that, is too large for any single church to 
deal with. It awaits the united, organized, 
apostolic, because Christ commissioned ac- 
tion of all. Our brethren of other denomi- 
nations are taking up their respective tasks; 
we must not be slow in accepting ours. 

But the phase of the city missionary prob- 
lem which is of all most truly the ‘‘ present”’ 
one is the demand upon our churches for 
personal sacrifice. It is no sacrifice for a 
church to put city missions on its card of 
benevolence, to vote money for the cause 
out of its treasury, or even to take up for it 
a collection. Church members do not count 
it any great sacrifice to give the time re- 
quired in service on boards and committees. 
The one pre-eminent way in which churches 
can today make sacrifice is in giving their 
members spontaneously, largely, with deep 
Christian purpose, because they see that 
those members are more needed and will 
count more for Christ and His cause in some 
smaller church or at some critical hour 
than they would at home. This is admit- 
tedly a difficult and delicate act. It involves 
many considerations. It can be settled by 
no general rule. No one can decide for an- 
other. But when did this fact ever consti- 
tute a sufficient answer to the call to Chris- 
tian duty? Many a strong church is weak 
from its plethora both of men and of money, 
while within the area from which it draws 
its membership are sister churches of the 
same order struggling through years of 
weakness, even bringing shame to them- 
selves and the denomination to which they 
belong for want sometimes of even one or 
two experienced Christian men as leaders, 
or aS many Christian families of standing. 

J am of course aware of the indispensable 
value of many men to their own churches, 
and of the fact that many churches large 
and apparently strong are in greater need 
than others seemingly far weaker. Per- 
sonal ties also are precious; influence, tradi- 
tions, affections and habits cannot be easily 
transferred. No one knows what the sacri- 
fice often involves but those who have made 
it. Nevertheless, indeed all the more, I be- 
lieve this is the present chief need in city 
missions. It means an equalizing of our 
forces, an adjusting of power to the posi- 
tions where it will count for most. As a 
question merely of worldly wisdom, or as a 
problem in mechanics, it would seem self- 
evident. Itis not un-Christian to ask how 
far selfishness alone avails to prevent its dis- 
cussion in particular cases. 

If this is the need within the brother- 
hood of existing churches, if for other and 
weighty reasons it is regarded the chief 
power available today in “work among the 
poor, as in Toynbee Hall, Hull House and 
the like, it is equally important when it 
comes to occupying new fields. Rapidly 
growing sections in our large cities need 
church organizations in the form of strong 
colonies of trained Christian men and women 
accustomed to work together, and carrying 
with them that form of Christian prowess 
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which comes with the mutual love and con- 
fidence begotten of haying lived and labored 
together in the past. They begin as ‘‘an 
army with banners,’ not a feeble, experi- 
mental, nondescript mission, made up of 
such odds and ends as can be gathered to 
fill out a showy roll of charter members, 
with little cohesion beyond what comes of 
novelty or self-interest, and with small re- 
spect either from the neighborhood or the 
sisterhood of churches to which they are 
nominally to belong. 

My thought may be only a “ vision,”’ but 
I believe this phase of the city missionary 
problem is becoming evident to not a few; 
and I have long schooled myself to believe 
that what Christian men, particularly Con- 
gregational Christian men, come to see, they 
are pretty apt todo. At least it cannot be 
said to be their habit to shirk duty simply 
because it chances to be hard. 


<< 


REMINISCENCES OF MR. WHITTIER. 


BY REV. N. 8S. WRIGHT, DETROIT, MICH. 


Some notes have just come to light, jotted 
down by me immediately upon returning 
from my first interview with Mr. Whittier 
soon after beginning my labors as pastor of 
the Union Church in Amesbury in Septem- 
ber, 1878. These fragmentary notes of his 
conversation reveal much of the thoughtful- 
ness and religious character of the great 
poet. 

In response to our inquiry after his 
health Mr. Whittier remarked that he in- 
herited from his parents a nervous head- 
ache. This was one of the earliest things 
which he remembered. ‘In view ‘of it,” 
he added, ‘‘I have always felt my limita- 
tions. Every one does that. On account 
of it I have never been able to do all that 
1 wished to do.’’ I replied that even Paul 
had his infirmities, to which he answered: 
‘*Paul must ‘have had a tough head. His 
infirmities couldn’t have been in his head, 
I think. His writings don’t indicate a 
weakness there. I have sometimes won, 
dered, though it was not to be, of course, 
what the Christian Church would have be- 
come without Paul. It doesn’t seem as if 
it would ever have gotten beyond the Jews. 
His work made a great difference in the 
spread of Christianity. I don’t know as I 
can blame them for clinging to their views. 
They wanted to be loyal to the Master, but 
they had certain standards to which they 
wanted the Master to conform.”’ 

This led to some discussion on the effect 
of education upon belief, and he said: ‘‘I 
think every child should cling to the faith 
of its parents until it learns of something 
better. The heathen until they know some- 
thing better should cling to the faith of 
their parents. I can conceive of their being 
in such a state of mind that they would 
gladly receive the truth of Christ if it came 
to them, and God will give them credit for 
that. In fact, I don’t know but that the 
Hindus swinging on their flesh hooks and 
others like them are doing the best they 
know. They know that they have done 
wrong and they want to atone for it in some 
way and this is the only way they know any- 
thing about. I don’t know but God will 
give them credit for their good intentions. 
They want to get rid of their sins in some 
way. 

‘“But, on the other hand, there are some 
who make faith everything. I have been in 
the habit of reading a paper published by 
Dr. Cullis of Boston. But I don’t place 
much credit on the answers to prayer there 
stated. He gets his contributions just as 
many other institutions do, Here is a man 


who has $100 to give to benevolences and he 
gives it, giving the doctor $25 and the Mis- 
sionary Society $25, ete. Dr. Cullis pub- 
lishes that his came in answer to prayer. 
So does the other just as much. This pray- 
ing for a bushel of potatoes or a peck of 
onions, giving so much prayer and being 
given so much provision, so much money, I 
don’t believe in. When men put faith on 
that material ground who can wonder that 
Tyndall should propose a prayer test? Heis 
challenged to it by such views. For aman 
seeking after truth, if a man puts faith on 
that material plane, it is fair that he should 
propose to test it in that way. 

‘‘T cannot help believing in prayer for 
spiritual things. Being fully possessed of 
Christ, then it is He that prays. The hearti- 
est prayer is to pray, ‘ Thy will be done.’ 

““T have seen some who profess to have 
attained perfection according to their ideas, 
but I do not believe it possible to get it, to 
be sinless. None other than a perfect stand- 
ard could be given toward which to aim.” 
He mentioned the fact of one woman com- 
ing to him with these perfection views. 
She said that she came to him because she 
was sent. ‘‘If you are sent of God,’’ I said 
to her, ‘‘then you are welcome; I will wel- 
come anything from God.’’ I asked her, 
‘“Have you no concern about yourself as 
compared with the infinite purity of God?”’ 
“That is not a question which concerns 
me,’’ said she, ‘‘I have shifted the whole 
responsibility onto Christ.’’ ‘‘I answered,” 
said Mr. Whittier, ‘‘ that I thought it would 
have been a singular event if when Christ 
told the disciples to-watch and pray they 
had said, ‘ We have shifted that over upon 
you and it does not further concern us.’ ”’ 

With a smile he said to us that he asked 
the woman what her neighbors thought of 
her. But she did not answer this pertinent 
inquiry. 

‘‘The longer I live,’’ said he, ‘‘ the more 
I think that it is not so much how much we 
know. When we get to heaven I do not 
think our knowledge will amount to much. 
It is a man’s state of heart.” 

He spoke of the Bible, that he found one 
of the chief evidences of its coming from 
God in the fact that every one finds what 
they need in it, and added, ‘‘ The Spirit 
which gave it is greater than the Book. It 
is only a means to an end. The Spirit of 
Christ is sovereign.” 

During the conversation he remarked, 
“When my faith falters I go to Vesta 
Bailey’s and I always come out feeling 
stronger.’’ Vesta Bailey was then an in- 
valid living in Amesbury, a Quakeress of 
most wonderful sweetness of Christian char- 
acter, full of almost perfect trust in God 
and resting with a constant joy in her 
Saviour. 

The above tribute of Mr. Whittier to her 
helpful influence gives us an insight into 
the beautiful lines, entitled Vesta, which 
he penned later after she had gone to be 


with Christ. 
VESTA. 
O Christ of God, whose life and death 
Our own have reconciled, 
Most quietly, most tenderly, 
Take home Thy star-named child. 


Thy grace is in her patient eyes, 
Thy words are on her tongue; 
The very silence round her seems 

As if the angels sung. 


Her smile is as a listening child’s 
Who hears its mother call; 

The lilies of Thy perfect peace 
About her pillow fall. 


She leans from out our clinging arms 
To rest herself in Thine; 

Alone to Thee, dear Lord, can we 
Our well-beloved resign. 


O, less for her than for ourselves 
We bow our heads and pray; 


Her setting star, like Bethlehem’s, 
To Thee shall point the way. 
cs AS 2 SRS 


EXPERIENCES. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


If there is any detestable expression ever 
used by good people the words ‘‘ experimen- 
tal religion ’’ answer the description. They 
characterize religion as being a matter of 
experiment, or perhaps that some one kind 
of religion is an experiment, or that differ- 
ent kinds may be tried one after another; 
an uncertain exploration to see what will 
come of it, or a chemical combination to 
see what sort of a mixture will result. I 
suppose, however, that persons who use this 
ridiculous expression use it ignorantly, in- 
tending something altogether different from 
what the word implies. They probably 
mean the religion of experience. Experi- 
ment and experience have very different 
meanings. A Christian is not trying ex- 
periments; he is living a life. He cannot 
risk his course in life upon experiments, he 
must receive the spiritual revelation and 
spiritual forces which shall unerringly con- 
trol him. 

But experiences, of endless diversity, come 
to all persons. If written out they would 
be life-history. They are the impression 
of events. Theory may sometimes govern 
action, but experience tests theory. One 
trouble with many religious doctrines is that 
they are really external. They may be re- 
ceived by tradition, and the wayside is hard. 
They may be accepted upon ecclesiastical 
authority, and there is no depth of earth. 
They may be the result of logical processes, 
and these thorns choke them. Living ex- 
periences make truth real. Life, at any 
given point, is what experiences have made 
it. Not years, not Decembers, not watch- 
nights, measure epochs. A year of life at 
one time may be concentrated into a day of 
another time. The kind of experience, or 
rather what is experienced, is a decisive ele- 
ment, and the intensity of experience is an- 
other. A review of any section of time will 
show, if it be sufficiently intelligent, that 
that life has been simply what its experi- 
ences have determined and recorded. 

If a Damascus sword blade, with the num- 
berless veins of tracery in its steel, is the re- 
sult of a million skillful blows as it rested 
upon the anvil, the condition of that blade 
when the maker surrenders it to the war- 
rior is its history. Only the omniscient eye 
indeed can read back from the last blow 
through every preceding one to the original 
stroke, but the omniscient eye can read back 
through the result of each preceding touch 
of the hammer and see what changing effect 
every blow had had. What needs to be in 
the analysis of the great judgment day but 
the final condition which has in itself the 
record of the whole life? The omniscient 
could trace back through every experience 
the whole history. However faint the im- 
pression of ‘‘ every idle word,”’ yet the faint 
impression was real, as the breath which 
uttered it made a real, even if infinitesimal, 
change in the air itself. That is, everything 
has had its effect and the life has been 
molded by everything which could have 
an effect. 

It is easy to see this in great things, in 
hard blows, in sudden changes, but it is of 
necessity equally true in the finest and most 
delicate experiences in which the most sen- 
sitive susceptibilities are involved. If I see 
a full piece of printed cotton cloth and am 
skillful in the processes I ought to be able 
to tell its history. If I am a chemist con- 


cerned in such work J can tell from the 
colors then existing what successive mate-— 
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rials have been employed and the order in 
which they have been used, and how one 
may haye partially neutralized another, or 
ene have been combined with another or 
one added to ‘‘set’’ the whole. If I am a 
workman in the structure of such goods 
the cloth itself testifies to me the weaving 
and the processes of the yarn and the num- 
ber of fibers in each thread and the kind of 
carding, back to the bale. These are all 
mechanical or chemical processes—some- 
what visible and the record is involved in 
the article upon the merchant’s counter. 
But there are more subtle influences which 
are equally real but more difficult to trace. 
The influence of states of atmosphere at the 
time of weaving is one. The idea of the 
artist who made the designs, and the thou- 
sand thoughts of beauty flitting before his 
mind which resulted in the idea are others. 
These subtle influences are just as real as 
the mechanical, and their history is equally 
present. A boy can unravel the cloth, om- 
niscience unravels the history. 

But human experiences, which are the 
embodiment of events and which make char- 
acter and which affect character so strongly, 
are often the result of influences almost 
unconsciously felt. The influences work 
whether the person stops to perceive it or 
not. The east wind affects health, or weak- 
ens or strengthens the constitution when the 
person affected does not think of it. I re- 
member the ‘‘fever line,’’? as the people 
called it, at Ilarper’s Ferry, below which the 
fever was expected and above which they 
believed they were free from the taint. But 
one could not tell by any perception the 
difference in the air. The sunshine affects 
an unconscious child as it affects an uncon- 
scious flower, and so does spiritual sunshine 
affect the living soul. ; 

Outward effects are easy to see. I re- 
member an evening at Kittery Fore-side, 
years ago, where I was to spend the night 
in a house standing on the edge of the rocks 
where the sea rolled in. The occupant told 
me that there was to be a prayer meeting in 
a rear room which had a sloping roof and 
invited me, a stranger, to be present. It 
was a rainy evening but the room was 
crowded, mainly with warm-hearted Chris- 
tians. Next to me, upon our rude bench, 
sat a man in a shaggy coat with his face 
mostly hidden in his hands as he leaned 
forward. I had the casual thought, in my 
conceit, that he was probably a rough man 
of no importance. Remember that this was 
when I was young. By and by he stood up 
and spoke. What I saw first was a face if 
which I could read the effects of hard winds 
and drenching rains and beating sleet and 
driving snow, a strong face with a record of 
outward hardships. When he spoke I saw 
other things. He told in simple but earnest 
and manly words of his experiences upon 
the ocean, touching spiritual things; how 
God had been with him in lonely watches, 
how God had protected him in perils, what 
strength had been given him in times of 
fierce tempests and what peace he had had 
when death seemed inevitable. He testified 
to the grace of God as seen in his own cir- 
cumstances with a simple pathos which 
touched my own heart and made me wonder 
at my mistake. The record of storms was 
in the outward man, the record of holy ex- 
periences ‘was in the inward man. There 
were two facts evident. One was, that what 
he had ‘been made in his peculiarities was, 
by the grace of God, through his peculiar 
experiences. The other fact was, that such 
a man was thus qualified to help another in 
like circumstances as one of another life 
could not do. He had received power es- 


pecially to touch the hearts of those in his 
own seafaring exposure as one without his 
experience could not do. His experiences 
were like those which will make men who 
have risked their lives in battle listen to 
a comrade. Experiences give power and 
peculiar experiences indicate the path of 
power. 

Experiences, then, have wrought them- 
selves into the present life which one con- 
siders specially at any given date. Much 
self-examination, and certainly much self- 
regret, may not be very healthful. They 
are liable to become morbid, but to a cer- 
tain degree, to that which tends to a vig- 
orous decision of improvement, it is good. 
Beyond that, however, is something outside 
of self. It is to understand, if possible, for 
what work in the world these experiences 
have been intended. It is to see whether 
they are to help those who are in need or 
to guard any who are tempted or toinstruct 
any who are perplexed or to comfort any 
who are in any trouble with the comfort 
wherewith we ourselves are comforted of 
God or to help to guide any in the peace of 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ. Not 
for self only have been experiences this 
year or any other year, but for all those to 
whom in simplicity of love they may be 
made to minister. 


PHASES OF THE POLITICAL SITUA- 
TION IN ENGLAND. 


BY REY. ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, D. D. 


Two circulars have recently been issued 
by the committee of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, one summon- 
ing a conference of members of Parliament, 
representative Congregationalists and rep- 
resentative working men to consider how 
the churches can best take part in social 
matters, the other calling the attention of 
ministers and delegates of our churches to 
aletter addressed by the Right Hon. H. H. 
Fowler, president of the local government 
board, to boards of guardians and local 
sanitary authorities urging them to action 
for the relief of the distress which is threat- 
ening during this winter. Both circulars 
were issued on the initiative of the social 
questions committee, one of the sub-com- 
mittees of the executive of the union. 

A report of the representative meeting 
will reach you in your newspaper exchanges. 
The second circular is very significant of 
changes which have been passing over both 
the liberal party and the Congregational 
Union. Mr. Fowler advises the local au- 
thorities to provide employment for persons 
out of work ‘‘ which’ will not involve the 
stigma of pauperism,’’ “ which all can per- 
form, whatever may have been their previ- 
ous avocation,”? ‘‘ which does not compete 
with that of other laborers at present in 
employment,” ‘‘ which is not likely to inter- 
fere with the resumption of regular em- 
ployment in their own trades by those who 
seek it.”? As the board of which he is pres- 
ident has no power to enforce the adoption 
of any particular proposals, and as local 
boards are very reluctant to do anything 
which shall increase the rates, the Congre- 
gational Union committee urges ministers 
and churches to see to it that Mr. Fowler’s 
circular receives public attention. 

We have here one of several indications 
that the present government is devoting it- 
self vigorously to the work of administra- 
tion and that it intends to base its claim for 
popular support on administrative effort, 
not simply on political action. In school 
board matters, in the poor law matters and in 
the filling up of the benches of magistrates, 
the ministers of the crown are interposing 


with a zeal which is quite new to a Liberal 
government and which is giving new heart 
to the party. That in this they should be 
directly supported by the Congregational 
Union is also something new. 

Administration has hitherto been the weak 
point with Liberal governments. There have _ 
been practical hindrances in their way, but 
underneath there has been a more serious 
difficulty, a certain doctrinaire pride which 
has made the inculcation of political princi- 
ple more grateful to them than the actual 
direction of affairs throughout the country. 
In this the Congregational churches have 
sympathized with them. Exactly as we have 
been among the churches preachers of right- 
eousness rather than organizers, with a faith 
in doctrines which has somewhat prevented 
us from recognizing the value of methodical 
action, so have Liberal governments been in 
the national life. 

The new spirit reveals the triumph of 
democracy. The old Liberal party had a 
great deal of the aristocratic feeling in it 
and so had the Congregational churches. 
The fact that it was aristocracy of character 
and not of position which was revealed did 
not alter the essential truth; nor did the 
other fact that it was aristocracy combined 
with equality, that every man was called on 
to be one of the best. The Liberal party 
and the Congregational churches were not 
cynical advocates of the laissez faire doc- 
trine, they did not say ‘‘the devil take the 
hindmost,”’ but ‘‘ there should be no hind- 
most for the devil to take.’”’ The modern 
democracy has seen that this was a counsel 
of perfection, that the strong and wise must 
enforce as well as persuade; that they must 
not be too proud to employ methods as well : 
as declare principles; that they must do a 
good deal for the feeble, the depressed, the 
unfortunate, as well as encourage them to 
help themselves. 

The natural leader of this new Liberal 
movement would have seemed ten years ago 
to be Mr. Chamberlain. As a singularly 
capable administrator he won his spurs in 
Birmingham; he owes his present position 
of undoubted influence—an influence which 
many believe will again be paramount in 
England—to the clearness with which he saw 
that the future minister must be the admin- 
istrator. The very recommendations which 
Mr. Fowler has put forth were issued by Mr. 
Chamberlain in 1886. The Congregational 
Union committee suggests that fear of in- 
creasing the rates was the reason why they 
were then neglected. There were other rea- 
sons. In 1886 Mr. Chamberlain was sus- 
pected of intriguing against Mr. Gladstone, 
the soundness of his Liberalism was sus- 
pected. Probably he has always been more 
of an administrator than a Liberal, and 
many haye valued the Liberal party be- 
cause it was open to suggestions of im- 
provement, unhindered by conservative prej-- 
udices, rather than because of any profound 
belief in its guiding spirit. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s devotion to the good 
of the municipalities and the nation is un- 
questionable; his political morality is not. 
Itis profoundly suggestive that the younger 
statesmen whom he might have led, as per- 
haps he instructed them, are doing without 
him the work he so largely initiated. Along 
the lines they are marking out he will re- 
turn, as return he must, to the Liberal 
party. Meanwhile the acceptance by the 
younger Liberals and the younger Noncon- 
formists of the democratic, as contradistin- 
guished from the individualistic position, is 
one of the most important facts in our pres- 
ent history, a fact important enough to rank 
as one of the events of the dying century. 
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NEW EVERY MORNING. 


BY REV, H. W. POPE, GREAT FALLS, N.H. 


Instead of looking at the duties and bur- 
dens of the coming year until we are weary 
with a sense of responsibility, suppose we 
regard each day as an opportunity fresh 
from the hand of God. The outlook will 
be something like this: 

Three hundred and sixty-five days in which 
to walk with Jesus. You remember the walk 
of the disciples to Emmaus. How their 
hearts burned within them as He talked 
with them by the way and opened to them 
the Scriptures! Three hundred and sixty- 
five similar walks for us, in a companion- 
ship just as close and intimate as we choose 
to make it. 

Three hundred and sixty-five days of inter- 
cession for others. How much a single 
prayer has often accomplished! Think of 
365 days of such opportunity, before an 
open mercy-seat, with the undivided atten- 
tion of God and with the Holy Spirit to help 
frame your pleas and suggest what you for- 
get. When you pass the children on their 
way to school] lift up your heart in their 
behalf, ‘‘God bless the boys and keep them 
always pure.” If a tramp calls at your 
door remember him and his class. Who 
needs your prayers more? When traveling 
ask God to bless the trainmen and all the 
passengers. Some are in trouble, others in 
temptation, all in need of the grace of God. 
Pray for the colleges, for the press that it 
may be pure and wholesome, for those who 
are making their wills that they may re- 
member their Elder Brother. What a va- 
riety of needs are suggested by each day’s 


contact with the world and what a privi-, 


lege it is to be able to send a wave of right- 
eousness rolling over the whole earth, even 
to its uttermost shores! Intercession is the 
mightiest weapon in the Christian’s armory. 

Three hundred and sixty-five combinations 
of Providence in our behalf, for ‘‘all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God.’’ Consider what a single combination 
has often wrought. A word, a tract, a little 
loan or gift of money—how a sickness or 
bereavement has broadened our spiritual vis- 
ion, how disappointment has revealed our 
self-sufficiency and brought us in penitence 
to our knees, how a letter or a chance ac- 
quaintance has stirred our hearts and given 
life a new meaning. Three hundred and 
sixty-five just such combinations, and each 
the best that God can devise for that day. 

Three hundred and sixty-five days for the 
Spirit to reveal to us the blessed will of God. 
A single glimpse of it has often fired our 
soul with a holy purpose, but think of 365 
days in which the Spirit will pour the truth 
into us just as fast as we are able to receive 
it. Last year it was true of us as of the dis- 
ciples, ‘‘I have many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now.”’ This year, 
if we desire it, we may reasonably expect 
that He will unfold to us more of the deep 
things of God. 

Three hundred and sixty-five days to wit- 
ness for Christ in our appointed place, to 
stand at the post of duty though it bring no 
praise or honor save the approval of Him 
who knoweth His own, and who hath said, 
‘* Be thou faithful unto death and I will give 
thee a crown of life.”” Regarded in this way 
how attractive the new year seems. We are 
eager to enter it and to share in its joys and 
triumphs, 

At the bloody battle of Marengo the 
French line fell back in a complete rout, and 
the officers rushed up to their commander 
erying, ‘‘The battle is lost.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ ex- 
claimed the general, ‘‘ one battle is lost, but 


there is time to win another.’’ Inspired by 
his faith and courage, the officers hurried 
back, turned the head of the retreating col- 
umn, and when in a few hours the last gun 
was fired the French camped on the field of 
battle. Marengo had been won. So if we 
are thinking of battles lost during the past 
year, in school or business, or worse still in 
character—lost temper, lost patience, lost 
spirituality or prayerfulness—let us remem- 
ber that there is yet time to win another 
battle. Raise the standard once more, take 
fresh courage, put on the whole armor, and 
God will surely give us the victory. ‘So 
teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom.”’ 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND 
UNION SEMINARY. 


BY REV. EDWARD L. CLARK, D.D., NEW YORK. 


The name and spirit of Union appears in 
their first announcement: ‘‘It is the design 
of the founders to provide a theological 
seminary in the midst of the greatest and 
most growing community in America, around 
which all men of moderate views and feel- 
ings, who desire to live free from party strife 
and to stand aloof from all extremes of doc- 
trinal speculation, practical radicalism and 
ecclesiastical domination, may cordially and 
affectionately rally.”’ 

Among these ‘‘moderate men’’ were Dr. 
Absalom Peters, Dr. Albert Barnes and Dr. 
Lyman Beecher. The first was a New Eng- 
lander of revolutionary lineage, whose an- 
cestor on one side, Rev. Hugh Peters, Round- 
head, was beheaded at the restoration of 
Charles II. On the other side he descended 
from John Rogers, who was burned at Smith- 
field. Dr. Barnes was educated in New Eng- 
land and Dr. Beecher came by his inde- 
pendent spirit in ‘‘ordinary generation.”’ 
The smell of fire was at that time in the 
heretical garments of these men. 

The utmost care was taken to prevent the 
teaching of errorin doctrine. Every director, 
by provision of the constitution, must be in 
good standing in an evangelical church, ac- 
cepting the Westminster Confession of Faith 
as containing the system of doctrine taught 
in the Holy Scriptures, and he must approve 
the Presbyterian form of discipline. Both 
directors and professors must on entering 
office triennially thereafter, and whenever 
required, affirm their loyalty to the Scrip- 
tures as the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. 

When that distinguished scholar, Prof. 
Henry B. Smith, came from Andover to 
Union he wrote to-his friend, Prof. George 
L. Prentiss: ‘‘Union is between Princeton 
and Andover as the new school is between 
Congregationalism and consistent, domi- 
neering Presbyterianism. It will be dis- 
solved into the two or be consolidated on 
its own ground.”’ Through his labors in no 
small measure the latter came about. Prof. 
Edward Robinson also brought to Union 
the fruits of a New England training. The 
title of his last work was The Kingdom of 
Christ in Contrast with Denominational 
Churches. Heinsisted upona fearless study 
of the Bible with the aid of every method 
and means of modern scholarship. Prof. 
Roswell D. Hitchcock and Dr. William 
Adams were born and educated under the 
same influences. They honored Union by a 
spirit which gave brilliancy to their style, 
conservatism to their theology and inde- 
pendency to everything. Prof. Thomas H. 
Skinner left a Boston pastorate with an 
enthusiasm for new truth which went ‘‘ up 
higher’? with him ‘‘ unabated.’’ The only 
thing he could not do was to take part 
in ecclesiastical politics. To Dr. William 


Adams he seemed like a knight sitting in 
his stall in the cathedral of life, the banner 
of Christ’s love over hishead. He reminded 
a recent historian of Union—himself the 
St. John of its faculty—of Plato’s cave 
dwellers, dazed as they came to the light, 
or St. Paul rapt in a higher sphere where 
‘“God’s glory smote him in the face.’’ The 
intense spirituality of Dr. Skinner, the 
value of which Union best appreciates, drew 
its strength from those studies and discov- 
eries in God’s Word which are the cher- 
ished traditions of this seminary. 

The munificent benefactors of Union, espe- 
cially James Brown, Esq., and Goy. E. D. 
Morgan, have left, both in deeds of gift and 
correspondence, abundant evidence that it 
was the spirit of Union, not its relations, 
which won their confidence. The recent 
gifts of prudent and large-hearted men in- 
dorse neither men nor measures but Union, 
faithful to the Scriptures. Not the slightest 
gift has Union received on account of any 
ecclesiastical supervision. Like the found- 
ers and professors these benefactors are 
‘‘men of moderate views, free of party 
strife, extremes, radicalism, domination,”’ 
and therefore about Union “ cordially rally. 

In 1837, two years after the seminary was 
founded, the Presbyterian Church was 
divided and Union took the lead of the new 
school. In 1870 it was foremost in re- 
union. Princeton and Allegheny were cre- 
ated by the General Assembly and were not 
allowed to choose their professors, directors 
or course of study. Princeton asked Union 
to give up a part of its independence so 
that a general law for seminaries might re- 
lieve them of this bondage. Union pro- 
posed that the election of a professor should 
be incomplete if the General Assembly did 
not agree. This became a law of super- 
vision. There was no “‘ consideration’’ for 
Union in these terms, and so thoroughly 
did they seem to be in the nature of cour- 
tesy that Union made no change in her 
constitution to meet them. 

In the General Assembly of 1882 a reso- 
lution was passed warning the churches 
against higher criticism. This was the first 
gust of a rising storm. Union went on 
quietly with that work of higher criticism 
for which she was founded, a scholarship 
which alone could defeat a destructive 
higher criticism and construct new defenses 
of the Word. The storm only added a glow 
to the old New England faith that ‘‘ new 
light would yet break from the Word.”’ 

In January, 1891, the president of the 
board of directors by a princely gift en- 
dowed a chair of Biblical theology. As 
work inthis department had for many years 
been done with eminent success by Professor 
Briggs, he was, on Mr. Butler’s suggestion, 
by a simple vote transferred from his He- 
brew chair. Had he been elected, a month’s 
notice, a ballot and two-thirds vote would 


have been necessary. Then in tender ¢e- | 


spect for the president a public recognition 
of this gift was made, which for want of a 
better name was called an inaugural. 

When this announcement reached the Gen- 
eral Assembly a few months later the storm 
broke. Under the lead of the chairman of 
the committee on theological seminaries a 
great majority declared the transfer an 
election, the power of dissent a right to 
veto, declined in committee to hear what 
Union would say, and without a word 
of courtesy or reason for the action vir- 
tually ordered Union to dismiss Professor 
Briggs. The directors of Union knew the 


magnificent work he had done for fifteen — 
They saw the 


years in the classroom. 
honesty with which, like a prophet of old, 
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he had solemnly affirmed his allegiance 
to the standards. They hesitated a mo- 
ment in their decision to make absolutely 
sure whether he in every essential point 
was in sympathy with conservative the- 
ology. Professor Briggs in the most ex- 
plicit way accepted Prof. Henry B. Smith’s 
definition of inspiration, declared that he 
found nothing to impair his reverence 
for the Scriptures as the Word of God, 
recognized the supernatural in complete 
antagonism to Kuenen, denied every form 
of belief in purgatory and confined progres- 
sive sanctification in the middle state to 
those who die saved through Christ. The 
heartiness and unanimity with which the 
directors voted confidence and support to 
him was worthy of the institution and of 
the directors as Christian gentlemen. This 
position of Professor Briggs satisfied the 
Presbytery of New York and they refused 
to try him. 

The General Assembly of 1892 heard the 
appeal of the prosecuting committee and 
ordered a trial. It turned upon Union and 
refused to be a party iu breaking the agree- 
ment of 1870. It appointed acommittee ‘‘ to 
bring all theological seminaries under closer 
control.’ In brief, Union asked for bread 
and got—a committee. The board of edu- 
cation were by the same great majority 
directed to assist such students only as were 
in institutions under oversight of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


The charter of Union compels its directors 
to have exclusive care of the election, com- 
petency and fidelity of its instructors. To 
delegate this responsible duty is illegal and 
endangers the charter. Of twenty directors 
present nineteen voted to terminate the 
agreement, regretting as an original party 
that they must exercise their right alone 
because the General Assembly had refused 
to act with them. For the peace and har- 
mony of the church they declared the insti- 
tution in itself and all its officers what it 
was before 1870—Presbyterian and independ- 
ent of the General Assembly. It was un- 
fortunate that it required twenty years to 
find out its mistake. It would have been 
more unfortunate to have surrendered little 
by little until no ‘‘liberty of prophesying”’ 
remained. : 

There is danger of too little ecclesiastical 
supervision. But the local presbytery has a 
' perfect jurisdiction in matters of heresy. 
“There is greater danger from the jurisdic- 
tion of a body of men, most of whom can 
know little of the internal need of an institu- 
tion. A few resolute men may stampede 
the General Assembly at any time. No one 
would desire to call in question the motives 
of such resolute men. But in this age the 
right of individual interpretation of the 
standards must be recognized, especially 
when this right is justified by a study of the 
original authors in their works. Votes can- 
not determine questions of that very scholar- 
ship which has been the boast of Presbyte- 
rianism in the past. An ever increasing 
company of conservative, earnest and rev- 
erent men are asking whether Scripture or 
its system of doctrine as expressed by a ma- 
jority vote is the test of Presbyterianism. 
Young men hesitate more and more to be en- 
tangled in ecclesiastical meshes. Older men 
hesitate to give in support of ecclesiastical 
methods. The world at large is astonished 
when a new prophet of old truths is put 
down with the cry of the multitude, ‘‘ We 
have no king but—General Assembly.”’ 

For a time institutions may be made to 
suffer and many men feel compelled to take 
up the staff of Ulysses, but other men have 

such journeys multiplied the disciples of 


truth through the cities and repeated with 
joy, ‘‘I am a part of all I have met.’’ In 
the end men will seek the best means for 
learning and nobly ‘‘rally’’ in their sup- 
port. They will ‘‘take knowledge”’ of men 
who have been enough with the Christ of 
the Scriptures to say to all traditionalism 
and ecclesiasticism, ‘‘ Whether it be right 
in the sight of God to harken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye.”’ 


PEW RENTS UN-CHRISTIAN, 


BY ROBERT C. OGDEN, PHILADELPHIA, 


In the world at large the Christian church 
is on trial. Whatever the outcome Christ 
and Christianity will stand. But the ability 
of the church to bless the world depends 
largely on its success in meeting the test. 
The world is trying the church by the Chris- 
tian standard. It asks, ‘‘Is the church equal 
to the solution of the social problems of 
the age?’’ The present decade will decide. 

These conditions lead mahy earnest men 
to a consideration of social problems within 
the church, especially with regard to its ap- 
parent lack of force in conquering the world 
for Christ. Out of this arises the question 
as to how churches should be organized and 
supported. Apropos to*this is the present 
widespread discussion upon pew rents. 

The spiritual community founded by 
Jesus of Nazareth finds its principle of 
association in the family idea. In it, father- 
hood, brotherhood and all the cares and 
privileges common to the family relation 
are fundamental. The spirit of brother- 
hood, equality, as left by Jesus was power- 
ful enough to overcome the bigotry of Peter 
and teach him that God ‘‘is no respecter of 
persons.’? In the mind and speech of Paul 
it destroyed the thought of Jewish domina- 
tion and intolerance, replacing it with the 
broad conception that God has made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth, and this 
lifted him at last to the grand and loving 
statement that the saints in heaven and 
on earth form, one family in Christ. It led 
James the Less to rise above the narrow 
conditions of Jewish asceticism in his proc- 
lamation that Gentiles, freed from bondage 
to dogma and ritual, were to be received 
into full Christian fellowship upon confes- 
sion of a personal Christ. 

To the community of Christians begun by 
Jesus Christ He left a legacy and a trust: 
the legacy, His gospel; the trust, the re- 
sponsibility for its universal propagation 
throughout all the world and to every crea- 
ture. Jesus preached Himself, He was His 
own doctrine. Therefore the Christ methods 
must be the Christian methods of the 
Christian church. 

Assuming the truth of the foregoing the 
question arises and must be met, upon what 
does the right to all the privileges of the 
gospel rest? The answer is clear: the right 
to the gospel is inherent in the human race. 
Every soul has a birthright in the gospel. 

What are the conditions upon which the 
preaching of the gospel is to be heard? 
The answer to this is equally clear: willing- 
ness to hear is the only condition. 

These terms were made by. Jesus. He 
also provided a way for the support of the 
free preaching of a free gospel. Christians 
are the executors of Christ’s will, the trus- 
tees of His legacy. They solemnly accept 
these trusts in the confession of Christ, and 
they take an oath to perform them as they 
repeatedly make the covenant with Christ 
and His church in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. Therefore any barrier, hu- 
manly constructed, that interposes between 
any human soul and any public preaching 
of the gospel of Christ, in any church or 


place of worship or preaching, at any time, 
contradicts both the letter and spirit of 
Christ’s gospel. 

Churches construct such barriers. They 
are social, architectural and financial. The 
worst of them all, and probably the founda- 
tion of each, is the system that creates pew 
ownership and pewrents. The justification - 
of the argument for free pews depends upon 
the truth of the proposition that pew rents 
and pew ownership in churches are un- 
Scriptural and un-Christian. The reasons 
in support of that proposition are too nu- 
merous to be stated or demonstrated fully 
within the narrow limits of this article. 
Briefly put some of them are: pew rents 
establish a relation between the money given 
in support of the gospel ministry in a par- 
ticular church and the place to be occupied 
by the donor of such money in such church. 
The relation is un-Seriptural. Itcontradicts 
the vital principle that all humanity have 
common rights in the House of God. 

The voluntary support of the preaching 
of the gospel is enforced by divine authority 
and recognized by Christian confession. It 
is, therefore, in the highest sense spiritual. 
The pew rent system takes no account of 
conscience in gospel support. It substi- 
tutes a material contract for a spiritual obli- 
gation. It ignores the sacred trust to main- 
tain the free preaching of a free gospel in- 
cumbent upon all Christians and thus de- 
grades the conscience and smirches the 
Christian ideal. 

The pew rent system is the mainstay of 
social caste within the church. The imposi- 
tion of society distinctions upon the church 
is an evil beyond calculation. The life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ brand such condi- 
tions as utterly inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of Christian organization. Thus re- 
sults a religious aristocracy which is more 
offensive in this country than in any other 
Christian nation. Church association be- 
comes social and not religious. 


The pew rent system divides the church 
into two distinct parts and creates the per- 
nicious condition of sacred and secular sides 
to church work. A secular side to a Chris- 
tian church! The anachronism would be 
humorous if it were not so serious. Then 
follows the maintenance of a board of trus- 
tees as a place in which to attach to-church 
interests men whose godliness is insufficient 
for the spiritual offices. 

Pew rents degrade the sacred ministry by 
too often making the minister’s services a 
matter of money value. He must be popu- 
lar enough to get tenants for pews or he is 
not asuccess. The practical question, often 
poorly disguised, is, can the minister make 
the church pay? Many a good clergyman 
is humiliated by the consciousness that the 
system by which his salary is paid demands 
just such work of him as the manufacturing 
or financial concern requires of its manager 
or president. 

These suggestions are merely counts in 
the large indictment that can be brought 
against the pew renting system. But they 
are sufficient. They will be attacked, of 
course, in many directions. But no objec- 
tion to them can be made upon any grounds 
except such as proceed upon compromise 
and expediency. Such premises do not ob- 
tain in the Christian theory. 

It is not a matter of surprise that the bat- 
tle for free pews must be fought. The evil 
of pew rents is an inheritance, a growth of 
generations. Its octopus grip on the church 
is only made possible by ignorance born of 


usage. The battle will be fought to the fin- 
ish. 


With the larger light a better day will 


come. It is dawning now. 
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NUMEROUS TESTIMONIES AS TO FREE PEWS 
FROM CHURCHES WHERE THE SYSTEM PREVAILS. 


A few weeks ago we sent the following ques- 
tions to a number of churches: 

As far as your own church is concerned 
what has been the effect of the free pew sys- 
tem on: 

1. Church attendance? 

2. Amount of money raised for current ex- 
penses ? 

5. Amount of money raised for benevolence ? 

The replies are as follows : 

BERKELEY TEMPLE, BOSTON. 

1. Attendance has trebled. 

2. An increase of fifty per cent. 

5. There has been an increase. 

R. B. Topry. 
ALLSTON, MASS. 

The Allston church has always had free 
pews. Never rented one yet. 

1. Shows rapid increase. 

2. Every Monday morning the church is sol- 
vent. Our treasurer believes in the plan 
strongly. 

3. It does not seem to lessen that, but we 
have no record as pew renters to compare with. 

D. P. Birnie. 
FIRST CHURCH, BROCKTON, MASS. 

1. Many small contributors come that would 
stay away if obliged to pay a fixed sum for a 
seat. 

2, We raise more than we did under the old 
plan. 

3. Cannot say what the final result will be, 
but think that in the end we shall raise more. 
All depends on the attention given to it by 
those who have the matter in charge. 

L. V. Pricer. 
UNION CHURCH, GROTON, MASS. 

1. Do not see that it has had any effect. 

2. No effect. 

3. No effect. We are losing ground in all 
these respects, but this is not caused by the 
free pew system. We like it and no one here 
would suggest going back to the old way. 

Henry H. Gay. 
UNION CHURCH, HAVERHILL, MASS. 

This church was organized in October, 1891, 
and has never had any other than the free 
system. The system is an experiment with 
us, but we mean to give it a fair trial, hoping 
to make it a success. We feel that we get a 
larger attendance of children and hope to ed- 
ucate all our people to help in the support of 
the gospel, so that the burden may not be 
heavy ona few. SAMUEL DRIVER. 

MONSON, MASS. 

1. There has been a slight increase in at- 
tendance but not enough to warrant any 
special deductions on that point. The most 
favorable sign in this direction is that it is 
easier to invite non-church-goers to the house 
of God and no one now uses the rental system 
as an excuse for non-attendance. 

2. The amount of money raised for current 
expenses is larger so far than under the old 
system and raised in an easier way and with 
less friction, but we have not gone far enough 
in this direction to warrant any dogmatic 
conclusion. 

3. The loss of some of our largest givers has 
made comparisons under this head very diffi- 
cult and likely to be misleading if stated sim- 
ply in figures. So far the mixture of methods 
in use is not wholly satisfactory, but as we 
are at work on this problem we hope to solve 
it by an increased benevolence. 

F.S. Harcu. 
SOUTH MANCHESTER, CT. 

During the year and a half since our adop- 
tion of the free pew system there has been a 
large increase in church attendance, nearly 
fifty per cent. more has been raised for cur- 
rent expenses and benevolences and in all 
departments of church work there has been 
marked growth. How much of this is due to 
the free pew system it is difficult to say, as it 
was introduced between pastorates and the 
church has very generally rallied to the help 
of its new leader, systematizing its benevo- 
lences and co-operating in many other ways. 
Of the system we can say that the increase in 


money raised for current expenses followed 

immediately upon the adoption of thesystem 

by a pastorless church and we have yet to 

hear of the first person who desires to return 

to the renting of pews. THomM4AS SrMMs. 
TRUMBULL, CT. 

1. Usual attendance 100 to 150. Country 
church not very much affected by change. 
People habitually occupy the same seat as be- 
fore but seldom make complaints if seat is 
occupied by others. No one feels that he owns 
his seat. Reasons tor change were (1) to make 
giving a part of worship and (2) to furnish a 
systematic, sensible plan for all to give. The 
old method of selling seats did not furnish us 
sufficient for running expenses. We use the 
weekly offering system. W.F. WHire, 

WINCHESTER, CT. 

1. I think there has been a permanent gain. 
As most who could attend regularly already 
rented seats there was no immediate or 
marked increase but the irregular attendants 
have tended to greater regularity. 

2. Amount raised is about the same but 
more easily raised, the number of givers being 
slightly increased. 

3. There has been considerable gain, proba- 
bly not much of it directly due to free seats. 

A. GOODENOUGH. 
WINSTED, CT 

1. In a town of 6,000 to 7,000 (democratic 
naturally) not much difference, yet an appre- 
ciable “‘at home ”’ manner on the part of work- 
ing people or non-church-goers entering the 
church. None of the old pew holders with- 
drew in consequente of the change. On the 
average, by coming early, regular families 
secure about the same seats they had before. 
Pastor expects to see regularly most families 
in the same section of the church, usually in 
same pew. 

2. “Rather more and rather more easily 
raised,” is the report of our conservative 
chairman of the society’s committee on ten 
years’ experience. 

3. In the last seven years of free seats about 
$14,000, total; but in previous four years ‘of 
free seats (previous pastorate) about $2,000, 
total. A matter of pressure and education 
and method. On all these points free seats 
show nothing detrimental and the general 
tendency is favorable. H. N. Kinney. 

WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 

The attendance is good. The system has 
been in use so many years I cannot com- 
pare it with rental system. I have never 
heard any excuse for non-attendance owing 
to expense foraseat. All are welcome, money 
or no money. E. H. Burr, 

FIRST CHURCH, BALTIMORE, MD. i 

1. Our system of free but fixed pews has 
been in use about twenty years—the greater 
part of our history. For that reason I can 
make no statement as to its effect on our 
church attendance, our receipts or our benefi- 
cence. But it is certain that our people would 
never think of choosing another system; that 
they always advertise “free pews”’; that no 
year has ever closed with a deficit; that we 


have now extended the weekly pledge system. 


to our beneficences, using white envelopes for 
the church work, red for the world work. 
Every week we ‘give a portion to seven ’’— 
the seven societies—‘‘ and also to eight ’—the 
church. Epwarp A. LAWRENCE. 


TAMPA, FLA. 


1 and 2. We have never rented our seats. 
We raise about $800 for pastor’s salary which is 
supplemented by what the women raise. This 
is by subscription and is taken up weekly by 
the envelope system at the regular church 
service. We could not rent pews here. Pub- 
lic sentiment in our city demands that we adopt 
the free seat system. 

3. As to the bemevolences, Iam sorry to say 
that, as we are yet helped by the H. M.S., we do 
not raise over $80 for benevolent gifts. Our 
weekly collections are applied to fund for cur- 
rent expenses. It would be a difficult matter 


to fill our church if it were known that the 
seats were not free. We have no desire to 
adopt the obsolescent pew renting system, 
which seems to violate basal gospel teachings 
and favor the caste spirit in the church. 
-\ E. P. Herricx. 
BIG RAPIDS, MICH. 

1. It has increased it. 

2. Increase. 

3. Increase. The church likes the free pew 
system much better. JOEL MARTIN. 

FRANKLIN AVENUE, CLEVELAND, 0. 

1. Never having had any other system I can- 
not tell what the effect is in our case. Our 
church attendance is very good at both sery- 
ices, 

2. We use the envelope system. We are a 
very poor church financially. Our current ex- 
peuses are about $1,800. Our envelopes secure 
nearly all. At least we are as successful as 
the average church renting pews. 

3. This question I cannot intelligently an- 
sSwer owing to the fact that I am unable to say 
what our benevolences would be under another 
system. H. O. AuLen. 

KOKOMO, IND. 

1, Great increase; indeed, we could do noth- 
ing were we to sell our pews or rent annually. 

2. The pews have always been free and we 
cannot compare with receipts under any other 
form. 

3. The free pew system ought to secure 
larger contributions toward benevolent work 
of church. W. A. THOMAS. 

SECOND CHURCH, ROCKFORD, ILL. 

1. It has increased the attendance at both 
morning and evening service. 

2. A larger amount is raised for current ex- 
penses than could be raised in any other way. 

3. There has been no diminution in the 
amount raised for benevolences, but indica- 
tions of a steady gain. 

Water M. BARRows. 
QUINCY, ILL. 

1. Many attend who would not otherwise. 

2. Our treasurer has been in office forty 
years. He did not favor free seats at first, but 
strongly advocates them now. We have tried 
it more than twenty years and would not re- 
turn to the old way. 

3. Cannot tell effect on benevolence, but our 
record is good compared with other churches. 

S. H. Dana, 
SPARTA, WIS. 

1. We began with free pews Jan. 1, 1892. The 
attendance at that time was much less than 
the year before. It wasa period of uneasiness 
and discontent. Theattendance has improved 
and for the last half of this year ras been bet- 
ter than for the last half of 1891. We shall 
come to the end of the year in much better 
condition. 

2. The amount of money thus far has not 
been as large. My judgment is that if we had 
retained rented pews there would have been 
a falling off of revenues. Some who have 
always rented pews do not give as much on 
the free seat plan. The system has not been 
pushed. My impression is that the amount of 
money will be increased next year. 

3. I have not figured up the benevolences. 
I do not think we have given as much 
this year as last. This year is not as 
good commercially as last year was. It is 
hard to make comparisons for the two years. 
I feel sure that when the free seat system is 
established as a finality and not as an * ex- 
periment’’ it will prove a great gain. 

WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 
OTTUMWA, IO. 

Our people have had free seats for thirty 
years and no one can estimate the advantages 
of a change made so long ago in a growing 
town. We are so well pleased with the free 
Seat system that it would be very difficult 
now to introduce any other. L. F. Berry. 

PILGRIM CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

This church has always had free pews. 

Our congregations are composed, for the 
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greater part, of laboring people. We know 

that many people attend church who would 

not come if the pews were not free, absolutely 

Free. Catvin B. Moopy. 
ZUMBROTA, MINN. 

1. It has increased. 

2. No appreciable difference. 

3. Somewhat increased. 

I. C. STEARNS. 
PILGRIM CHURCH, DULUTH, MINN. 

1. As we have never rented our pews we 
cannot tell what effect that would have on our 
attendance. But many people tell us that 
they feel at home in a church where they have 
aright to any seat in the house and where no 
sittings are rented. 

2. We raise our expense money by weekly 
offerings, and while it is undoubtedly harder 
to raise the amount than by renting pews we 
have never had any difficulty in meeting our 
bills) 

3. We think that the effect of training people 
to give weekly to current expenses is benefi- 
cial on our benevolent collections. At any 
rate the congregation gives generously to 
benevolent objects. Epwarp M. Noyes. 

CHEYENNE, WYO. 

1. The church has always had free pews, 
except for a short time after moving into the 
new edifice. The system of renting proved 
a failure, the attendance materially decreas- 
ing. Free pews seem necessary to a good 
attendance. p 

2. Similar effects were noticed in the income 
of the church. More money can be raised, 
and more easily, where the pews are free. Of 
course, much depends on training. Our people 
are accustomed only to the free pew system. 

3. Our church for nearly ten years has borne 
a heavy burden of debt, at one time paying 
nearly $1,200 interest annually. Consequently 
it has done little more than pay its current 
expenses. The same result would have fol- 
lowed under renting system. Ido not think 
free pews have unfavorably affected our 
benevolences. GrorGE S. RICKER. 

WEST BRATTLEBORO, VT. 

Our pews are owned and controlled by the 
society, practically. A very few of the fami- 
lies have a sort of life right to sit in certain 
pews, but as soon as any are vacated they are 
assigned to those who apply for them without 
charge. No money is raised on any of the 
pews for any purpose, so faras I know. Fam- 
ilies sit together, however, as a rule, in the 
same seat from week to week. 

J. H. Bassirt. 
TABOR, IO. 

This church does not rent its pews, but when 
first built the oldest head of a family living in 
the vicinity, without regard to church mem- 
bership or subscriptions for building or sup- 
port of the church, had the first choice. Last 
yeur every fourth seat was left free and all 
were free at thesecondservice. Three-fourths 
of the seats were chosen by lot. The names 
of all subscribers for the support of the church 
and the names of all the trustees thought un- 
able to subscribe were placed in a box and the 
first drawn had the first choice, without re- 
gard to anything else. It has the recom- 
mendation of being democratic and with us 
there is no friction. W.M. Brooks. 

NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 

This church has been a free pew church 
since moving into its new building nine years 
ago. Still, worshipers, for the most part, have 
come by habit to occupy the same seats from 
Sabbath to Sabbath and, in some instances, 
even from year to year, yet no one is ever 
driven out to make room for so-called occu- 
pants. Only two or three families, and none 
of these church members, ever complain to 
ushers or pastor of their pews being occupied 
by others, even when the strangers in our 
congregation, from June 1 to Sept. 30, are 

- more numerous than residents. 
R. Henry Davis. 


PILGRIM CHURCH, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 

1. For the twenty-seven years of the church’s 
history no other method has been pursued, 
but we are pleased with it, comparing results 
with neighboring churches where a different 
system is. practiced. We feel confident that 


the attendance is larger than-were we to rent 
pews. 

2. We do not make an appeal but once a 
year and make no personal solicitation for 
pledges or to collect any unpaid pledges, but 
have generally raised from $5,000 to $8,000 
without much difficulty. 

3. Many of those who pay weekly for cur- 
rent expenses have adopted the weekly offer- 
ing system for benevolence with very grati- 
fying results. The benevolent offerings have 
not usually fallen greatly behind the offering 
for home expenses. CHARLES OLMSTEAD. 

WHITMAN, MASS. 

Our church is on its third year with free 
seats. Before that for several years the re- 
ceipts from pew rents were several hundred 
dollars less than expenses and we adopted a 
weekly offering by a large number to make 
up the deficiency. We now get our money for 
current expenses as easily as before, at least, 
and feel that none are kept from attending 
church because they cannot afford to pay for 
the seats necessary for their families. 

N. Noyes. 


We subjoin a few sentence expressions from 
letters from pastors or church clerks: 

Millis, Mass.: ‘‘ Entire satisfaction.’”? Wes- 
ton, Mass.: ‘‘ Works well and is full of prom- 
ise.’ Franconia, N.H.: ““We would not go 
back to the old system under any considera- 


tion.’ Kensington, Ct.: ‘Could not be in- 
duced to return to the old way.” WNorthford, 
Ct.: “Gives general satisfaction.” Trinity 


Church, New York: ‘‘Good policy, good Con- 
gregationalism, good Christianity.” Harriman, 
Tenn.: ‘* Works well.” Grace Church, Chicago : 
“Best of satisfaction.”’ Concord, Iil.: ‘“‘No 
other way is thought of or desired.’’ Orton- 
ville, Minn.: ‘‘ Well-nigh the only practicable 
system in the West, with a few exceptional 
cities and localities, but the system is open to 
very serious objection.” Creston, Io.: ‘‘ More 
money raised than by any other plan. Large 
audiences secured.”’ 
FROM AN EPISCOPALIAN STANDPOINT. 

Among the Episcopalians there are not a 
few ardent advocates of free pews and an 
association of persons thus minded exists both 
in Philadelphia and Boston. Dr. William C. 
Winslow, so well known within and without 
the Episcopal Church, is actively identified 
with this organization, and in response to our 


‘request for his opinion says: 


“Ttis a Seriptural and right system. It is 
feasible, inasmuch as it often largely increases 
the attendance on our (Episcopalian) churches 
and promotes organized work through the 
feeling of brotherhood, and as a financial suc- 
cess it has been abundantly tested over and 
over again in large and small parishes and, 
with few exceptions, with gratifying success. 
Now and then a decaying or disrupted parish 
votes to adopt the free system as a make- 
shift and, of course, fails. It needs heart, 
spirituality, work, like every other good thing 
in Christ’s militant church, in order to suc- 
ceed. Would 7735 per cent. of Episcopalian 
places of worship now have free sittings if the 
system was not a good one? Would nearly 
all our new edifices in Massachusetts be con- 
secrated as free churches or chapels if the sys- 
tem had failed? 

“Let me impress one point more—that ‘ free 
churches’ is somewhat a misnomer, and that 
churches with free sittings, or churches whose 
sittings are free, more accurately defines the 
system. No place of worship (unless en- 
dowed) can be free, precisely speaking. 

‘*One thing I want to urge upon my Congre- 
gational friends, and that is the weekly offer- 
tory or collection, not only on high Biblical 
grounds but on financial. Mary can give 
thereby their mites and their greenbacks that 
would contributein no other way, and thesum 
total, like Peter’s pence, is colossal.” 


FREE PEW LITERATURE. 


There is far from an abundance of material 
on the subject of free pews, but we give below 
the titles of three publications. Dr. Rains- 
ford’s pamphlet was issued several years ago, 
but he wrote us last week as follows: “‘If I 
were writing it again there is a good deal I 


would add to it and a little I would take from 
it. Every day I live makes me more certain 
that generally speaking the points that I have 
taken in that pamphlet are well taken.” The 
book by Mr. Ogden, who writes the arti- 
cle on our 719ih page, is an address delivered 
last spring before the Presbyterian Social 
Union of Philadelphia, and of it he writes to 
us: “‘It was not printed by inspiration, but 
the amount of correspondence it has brought 
me from this country and Great Britain indi- 
cates a widespread interest in the subject of 
which it treats.”’ Mr. Bridgman’s leaflet in 
its revised form will include additional mat- 
ter and excerpts bearing on the subject. The 
exact titles are: 


Let Us Anchor Our Churches and Make Them Free. 
Rev. W. S. Rainsford, D.D. Price 10 cents. Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. 

Pew Rents and the New Testament. 
Reconciled? R.C. Ogden. Price 35 cents. F.H. Revell 
Co., New York. 

A Plea for Free Pews. Rev. H. A. Bridgman. Price 5 
cones postpaid, 100 copies $2.00. W.L. Greene & Co., 

oston. 


Can They Be 


FREE PEW CHURCHES. 


For convenient reference we print below a 
list of free pew churches. It contains by no 
means all the Congregational churches of 
this class but is made up from responses to 
inquiries in our columns. No doubt there are 
scores of churches, especially in the West, 
which deserve a place in the list, but we 
could be sure of only those which reported 
themselves. It is valuable because it includes 
churches all over the country experimenting 
with the system under widely different con- 
ditions. Weshall be glad to print a supple- 
mentary list of free pew churches whose 
names may be sent to us. 


MASSACHUSETTS, FLORIDA. 
Allston, Tampa, First. 
Boston, Berkeley Temple, 

Brighton, OHIO. 


Brockton, First, Cleveland, Franklin Ave., 


Cambridgeport, Pilgrim, 
Groton, Union, 
Haverhill, Union, 
Holbrook, 

Millis, 

Monson, 

North Adams, 
North Brookfield, 
Ware, 

Weston, 
Whitman. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Franconia, 
North Conway, 
Lee. 

VERMONT. 


Ludlow, 
West Brattleboro. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Kensington, 

New Haven: Davenport, 
Ferry Street, 
Howard Avenue, 
Humphrey Street, 
Taylor, 

Northford, 

South Manchester, 

Trumbull, 

West Winsted, Second, 

Winchester Centre, 

Winsted, First. 


NEW YORK. 


Lockport, East Avenue, 
Maine, 

Middletown, 

New York, Trinity, 
Union Centre, 

West Winfield. 


MARYLAND, 
Baltimore, First. 
TENNESSEE, 
Harriman, Pilgrim. 


Medina. 


INDIANA. 
Kokomo, First. 


ILLINOIS. 
Chicago, Grace, 
Concord, Joy Prairie 
Quincey, 

Rockford, Seconda. 
MICHIGAN. 
Big Rapids. 
WISCONSIN, 
De Pere, First, 
Eau Claire, First, 
La Crosse, 
Sparta. 
MINNESOTA. 
Duluth, Pilgrim, 
Minneapolis, Pilgrim, 
Ortonville, 
Zumbrota. 
IOWA. 


Creston, First, 
Ottumwa, 
Postville, 
Tabor. 


COLORADO. 
Denver: Allthe churche 
except the First. 
WYOMING, 
Cheyenne: First, 
Second. 
ARIZONA. 
Prescott. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Pasadena, First, 
Redlands, 
Ventura. 


SS 


DR. RAINSFORD’S OPINION. 
The Church of God ought not to be a 


place where money can buy privilege. 


In 


the Church of God, as well as under the sod, 


men are equal. 


The distribution of sittings 


in churches upon competitive principles— 
the best seat going to the highest bidder— 
is an anomaly that disgraces our Christianity 
in the eyes of an unbelieving public. We 
revolt at simony in the pulpit, but we prac- 
tice it all the while in the pews. It may be 
sometimes necessary to yield to the desire 
of famibies to have a definite place assigned 
them, but this assignment should be made 
on some principle that will give the man 
who pays five cents a Sunday as good a 
place as he who can pay five thousand dollars 
ayear. I fully believe that it is this intol- 
erable pew system that has been largely 
responsible in producing the alienation 
which keeps the working classes away from 
our churches.—Let Us Anchor Our Churches. 
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The Home. 
NEW YEAR'S MORNING. 


Only a night from old to new! 
Only a night, and so much wrought! 
The Old Year’s heart all weary grew, 
But said, ‘‘ The New Year rest has brought.”’ 
The Old Year’s heart its hopes laid down, 
As in a grave, but, trusting, said, 
““The blossoms of the New Year’s crown 
Bloom from the ashes of the dead.”’ 
The Old Year’s heart was full of greed; 
With selfishness it longed and ached, 
And eried, ‘‘ I have not half I need, 
My thirst is bitter and unslaked; 
But to the New Year’s generous hand 
All gifts in plenty shall return, 
True loving it shall understand ; 
By all my failures it shall learn. 
I have been reckless, it shall be 
Quiet and calm and pure of life; 
I was a slave, it shall go free 
And find sweet peace where I leave strife.” 


Only a night from old to new! 
Night and the healing balm of sleep! 
Each morn is New Year’s morn come true, 
Morn of a festival to keep. 
All nights are sacred nights to make 
Confession and resolve and prayer; 
All days are sacred days to wake 
New gladness in the sunny air. 
Only a night from old to new! 
Only asleep from night to morn! 
The new is but the old come true; 
Each sunrise sees a new year born. 
—Helen Hunt. 


oo 

A lady was once asked to define her ideal 
of happiness; whereupon she set herself to 
answer the question and found it a more 
difficult matter than she had supposed. 
After studying the problem in all its bear- 
ings she concluded that, upon the whole, 
she could stand by this definition: ‘ My 
ideal of happiness is the helping of some- 
body up.’’ Is not this astrong, safe, blessed 
working rule? It covers all circumstances 
and applies to the doing of the ‘‘nexte 
thynge,’’ whether it be the soothing of a 
wailing child, the sweeping of the kitchen 
floor, the leading of a great cause, or the 
lightening of a spiritual doubt or burden. 
Each alike may come within the range of 
our daily duties and give ample opportunity 
for helping somebody ‘‘ up.” 


Every now and then we are reminded of 
the amount of thinking which goes on in 
the brains of very young children. Some 
little people were once taken into a room to 
see the face of their dead sister. They 
seemed greatly relieved and exclaimed, 
“Why, her head isn’t off!’’ They had seen 
chickens and other animals with their heads 
off and supposed this a necessary accom- 
paniment of death. Another little fellow, 
some days after having seen the face of his 
sister in the open square of the casket, went 
to his mother and, putting his arms around 
her neck, said, ‘‘ Didn’t Bessie’s legs go to 
heaven, too?’’ Blessed be the mother who 
does not laugh at the grotesque realism dis- 
played in such questions but makes them 
the occasion for teaching the deep truths of 
immortality. Many a sensitive child has 
suffered in secret from wrong and frightful 
ideas of death because his innocent ques- 
tions were received with merriment by his 
elders. 


A recent paragraph in this department, 
alluding to the plan of private Sunday school 
instruction which prevails in certain wealthy 
families, calls forth a remonstrance from an 
earnest teacher. She claims, and with rea- 
son, that the presence of children from these 
more favored homes is a desirable element 
in our Sunday schools and that they them- 
selves suffer loss by withdrawing therefrom. 
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There is already too great a tendency to 
erect barriers between the rich and the poor 
in all our educational work, but they ought 
not to be raised within thechurch. Itlooks 
more like a selfish exclusiveness on the part 
of the parents, thus to isolate their children 
on the Lord’s Day, than a real solicitude 
lest they be taught error. In our working 
girls’ clubs and similar organizations stren- 
uous efforts are made to prevent the forma- 
tion. of caste lines, and it seems a pity to 
inoculate childish minds with the foolish 
idea that they must mingle with only their 
particular set on Sunday. _ 


It is told of Phoebe Cary, who was a re- 
markably sunshiny and lovable woman, that 
whenever she used to feel ‘‘ out of sorts”’ 
she would shut herself up in her room for 
rest until serenity of soul was restored. 
She was wise enough to discern the physi- 
ological side of amiability and governed her- 
self accordingly. A mother of two restless 
children acts upon the same principle by in- 
sisting upon an occasional ‘‘ bed day.’ 
She has observed that ‘‘crossness’’ with 
them is invariably the result of too much 
activity, that nervous force is expended 
faster than musclar strength is generated, 
and tries to restore the balance in the man- 
ner suggested. The children understand 
that the measure is not a punishment but 
enforced solely for sanitary reasons and are 
allowed plenty of playthings and quiet 
games. This mother testifies that the next 
day her small brood is ‘‘as bright and chip- 
per as young robins.’”’ The experiment, for 
either children or adults, is worth trying, 
especially after the excitement and irregular 
habits necessarily connected with the holi- 
day season. 


a 


IN THE CATHEDRAL, 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


The sun was setting red and dim behind 
the distant mountains of Wales and tinting 
with a purple flush the nearer Malvern 
Hills. It was a fine evening, people said in 
the old city of Gloucester, and so it was as 
September evenings go in the West of Eng- 
land, though an American would scarcely 
have been enthusiastic over it. Used as we 
are to the gold sunshine and deep blue skies 
of our autumns, the low-hung clouds and 
scudding fogs over the Severn and the cold, 
damp wind would have seemed rather the 
presage of abad day to come than the token 
of a pleasant one just drawing to its close. 
But as a nation we are spoiled by our prev- 
alence of good weather and are disposed to 
find unreasonable fault with the English 
climate, forgetting that all the wit and worth 
of all Great Britain combined can do noth- 
ing to alter or improve it. 

Ellice French saw nothing worthy of 
blame in the weather as she stood that even- 
ing in the drawing-room window putting on 
her gloves preparatory to going out. It 
was a pretty room, full of firelight, flow- 
ers and faded, well-kept furniture, and the 
lady who sat beside the hearth matched 
well with her surroundings, being as pretty 
as the room and as well preserved as the 
furniture. 

‘“Are you off?” she said, turning a smil- 
ing face toward her daughter. ‘‘Shan’t you 
want a cup of tea before you go?”’ 

‘““No, thanks. Flora will be sure to be 
having it when I get there. She is always 
later than we are, you know. Good-by, 
mamma dear, I shall‘be back soon after 
breakfast.”’ 

““T suppose Jemima attended to your 
dressing-bag?”’ 

‘OQ, yes, she took it round just after 
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luncheon. Don’t worry about me, Flora 
and I will have a comfortable evening to- 
gether and you must enjoy the Dean’s 
dinner.”’ 

‘*T wish Flora would not always send for 
you when there is a party on hand,” re- 
marked Mrs. French, discontentedly. ‘TI 
should have liked you to dine at the Dean’s, 
and there are to be some young people, I 
hear.”’ 

‘““Yes; but of course Flora has the first 
claim.” 

‘Flora’? was Mrs. Mount-Jeffreys, Ellice’s 
cousin, a nervous, fanciful little woman, 
who, like Mrs. Tulliver, ‘‘ habitually lived 
in a world of her own with a population of 
one.’’ She was in rather delicate health 
and had a husband who spoiled her dread- 
fully and she hated to be left alone, so, 
whenever Mr. Mount-Jeffreys was called 
away, she demanded Ellice’s company as a 
right, and Ellice, who spoiled her also, 
invariably went. 

‘‘Let me see,” reflected Ellice, as she 
stepped into the street, ‘‘I must stop at 
Pritchard’s for mamma, so I can’t take the 
short cut.” 

The ‘‘short cut’’ lay directly across the 
nave of the cathedral from the south porch 
to the opposite door on the north which 
leads on to the cloister. It saved going 
round three sides of a pretty wide square, 
and the townsfolk, especially those who 
lived in or near the close, were in the habit 
of using it except at such times as services 
were going on. There was no service now, 
Ellice knew, as she glanced at the majestic 
building which barred her way and marked 
the flying rays of sunset which tipped and 
gilded pinnacles and buttresses, but her 
errand made the short cut ineligible, so she 
turned sharply to the right and walked 
swiftly down the street in the waning light. 

She was rather an attractive little figure 
as she went along, not pretty but distinctly 
‘‘bonny,”’ in the Scotch sense—neat, trim 
and fresh colored, with the frank, happy 
look of a child in her gray eyes and dimpled 
cheeks. Neither brilliant nor beautiful, the 
fairies who presided over her birth had en- 
dowed her with one compensating gift in 
the shape of a lovely voice as clear and true 
and sweet as the pipe of a lark. Old people 
and children loved best to hear her sing and 
at the Sunday services those who sat near 
were apt to listen to her rather than to the 
cathedral choir. 

The sunset had faded into soft dusk be- 
fore she reached her destination. A cab was 
standing before her cousin’s door and the 
maid who opened it had an unwonted air of 
excitement about her. 

‘‘What is the matter?’ asked Ellice. In- 
stinctively she felt that something was the 
matter. ‘‘ Your mistress isn’t ill, is she?”’ 

‘OQ no; miss, not ill, but its very h’agi- 
tated we all are. There’s a message come 
from master and he’s been hurted on the 
railway.’’ . 

“Hurt! Badly?” 

“Well, that I can’t say, miss. The mes- 
sage says not, but my mistress is in such a 
taking that nothing will serve her but going 
off to ’im at once. She’s getting ready now 
and so is Collins.”’ 

Ellice waited for no more but ran rapidly 
up the stairs. Sure enough, there was her 
cousin bonneted and gloved, with flushed 
cheeks and wan, excited eyes, engaged, with 
hands which visibly trembled, in stuffing 
things into a bag, which things Collins, a 
staid retainer with her wits about her, pulled 


out as fast as they were put in, refolded, re-_ 


placed or substituted something else in their 
stead. 


' 
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“What is it, Flora?’’ demanded Ellice, 
breathlessly. “Is George really hurt as 
Marianne says? ”’ 

OQ, you’ve come, Ellice. I’m so glad. I 
have been needing you so much. Yes, he’s 
terribly hurt, poor darling, and I’m going to 
him atonce. Dr. Evans doesn’t wish it, but 
of coursel’m going. My placeis by George’s 
side when he is ill and suffering.” 

“But did George send for you?”’ 

“ Certainly not. George never sends for 
me, you know. He never wants me to do 
anything. He would keep mein cotton wool 
if he could, Ibelieve. He particularly says, 
‘No reason for anxiety. Don’t come.’ But 
it makes no difference. I know he needs me 
and I am going.” 

“‘ Where is he hurt?”’ 

“T?’shisarm. Hesays: ‘ Accident. Elbow 
wrenched. Nothing to signify.’ StillI know 
that it must be a bad hurt, for his hand- 
writing doesn’t look at all as it usually 
does.” 

“But, Flora, it was a telegram. How 
could it look like George’s handwriting? 
Do wait till tomorrow. You will hear again 
from him before then and very likely will 
find the accident less serious than you sup- 
pose, and if you decide to go either mother 
or I will go with you. George will be wor- 
ried to death at your taking a night journey 
and you are sure to be knocked up by it.” 

“O no, ’'m not; I’m perfectly well, only 
anxious; and it would kill me to stay and 
think about it all night. It’snouse arguing 
the point, Ellice. Of course you cannot 
enter into a wife’s feelings; how should 
you? And my mind is quite, quite made up. 
Collins is going with me, and we shall get 
to Charing Cross at half past twelve.”’ 

Remonstrances were useless, as Ellice 
well knew, when Flora had made up the 
thing she was pleased to call her ‘‘ mind.” 
Like many weak people she was extremely 
obstinate, and her very weakness made it 
harder to combat her decisions. Ellice con- 
tented herself therefore by giving what help 
she could, and half an hour after her arrival 
saw her cousin drive away in the cab with 
Collins, who, luckily, was neither young 
nor flighty and could be trusted to keep her 
wits about her. She had been too busy to 
think about herself, but now the question 
arose of what she was todo. Tospend the 
night in Flora’s home with her demoralized 
maidservants was not to be thought of. It 
took but a moment to decide. 

“ll just run home by the short cut,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘It won’t take ten 
* minutes and I may be in time to see mamma 
before she starts for her party.” 

She glanced at the clock and was dis- 
mayed to find that it lacked but eight 
minutes of closing time. That was enough, 
however, she concluded, if she walked fast, 
and she set out at a rapid pace. 

It was dusky in the street and duskier 
still in the cloisters, so dark, in fact, that 
the carved faces which are the glory of its 
groined roof were invisible, all merged into 
one deep, soft shadow. But the cathedral 
was open still, for, as she hurried down to 
the angle of the ‘west walk’’ the doot 
swung back and some one came out, passing 
her in the darkness. Inside the building it 
seemed lighter, for the high clearstory re 
flected somewhat of the streak of day that 
still lingered in the west. Halt way across 
the nave she heard the door through which 
she had just passed locked behind her and 
there was scarcely time for a thrill of ap- 
prehension when ‘‘boom, boom, hoom”’ 
came the strokes of the tower bells and, 
mingled with their clang, the sharp unmis- 
takable click of a turning key from the exit 


toward which she was hastening. She was 
fastened in! 

Like a lapwing Ellice ran to the south 
door, caught at the handle, made sure that 
it was fast and then began to beat with all 
her force upon the panels, crying, ‘‘ Let 
me out! Let me out! Iam Ellice French. 
You haye locked me in! Let me out!” 
But the bells drowned her calls and the 
noise of her blows upon the door and, as 
the bells ceased, a sound of distant, retreat- 
ing steps on the flagged walk showed that 
the verger was on his way to his home and 
nis supper, with no idea that he had left 
a prisoner behind him, a poor little prisoner 
whose appeal he had disregarded. 

It was really a trying position for a girl 
of nineteen to find herself in. There is 
something awful in the sense of a great 
space which the eye cannot penetrate. It 
affects the imagination powerfully. Hap- 
pily Ellice French was neither nervous nor 
hysterical, but a sound, vigorous girl with 
nerves under uncommonly good control, 
and, though she turned pale and clasped 
her hands tightly together as she realized 
her predicament, she neither shrieked nor 
fainted. In fact, after the first chill start 
of dismay had passed, she felt an impulse 
to laugh at the plight into which her im- 
prudence had brought her. 

‘It is really too ridiculous,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘ but there is this comfort, mamma 
will not be worried. She thinks I am safe 
at Flora’s.”’ 

She sat down in the nearest chair and 
looked about her, shivering a little as she 
realized the vast hight and silence. 

‘““What do people do who are shut up in 
eathedrals?’’ she reflected. ‘I don’t think 
I ever heard of any one being so. If I could 
get in behind the choir and cuddle down 
in the lady chapel 1 think I shouldn’t mind 
it so much, but of course the gratings will 
be locked. Those miserable vergers are so 
afraid of missing a sixpence that they are 
sure to fasten them.” 

She groped her way toward the iron gates 
which bar the ambulatories, but found 
them, as she had supposed they would be, 
securely fastened. The lights in the great 
east window were dark now, all the glo- 
rious reds and golds merged into a common 
brown-blackness. There were a few stalls 
without the sanctuary where certain favored 
cathedral families were accustomed to sit, 
and toward these Ellice turned. There, at 
least, there would be something soft to sit 
upon. She found cushions and hassocks in 
plenty and with these made for herself a 
place of repose. 

“ Thisisn’t half bad,’’ she thought, ‘‘ only 
I wish it were not all so big, and I wish I 
had had some dinner before came. Butl’m 
glad, since I must be shut in, that it’s the 
cathedral and not any other building. Itis 
holy ground and the angels must be here if 
anywhere, taking care of the place when 
men leave it and go away.” 

She said her prayers softly like the devout 
little English girl. that she was, afterward 
a hymn or two, and then, almost uncon- 
sciously, she began to sing. The clear, 
young voice rang out into the dim, wide 
space as a bird’s song rings in a forest aisle. 


Keep me, O keep me, King of kings, 
Beneath the shadow of Thy wings. 


The sweet notes abruptly ceased. 

‘‘ What is that?’ thought Ellice, with a 
throb of terror. She listened intently. 
Surely something was moying in the north 
aisle not faraway. A moving shadow stirred 
the darkness immediately before her, then a 
voice, an odd, impatient, sharp voice with a 
wail in its tone like a complaining child’s, 
said, ‘‘Some more! Sing some mere!” 
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Ellice could not repress a start. The 
cushions behind her rustled: The shadow 


moyed nearer, a hand caught hold of her 
dress. 

‘Some more!’’ repeated the voice impa- 
tiently. 

With a stifled shriek Ellice pulled her 
gown away and rose to flee, but the hand 
caught her arm. 

“What are you going away for?’’ de- 
manded the voice. ‘‘Stay and sing some 
more, I like it! Itmakes me happy. No- 
body sang in the bad place.”’ 

‘What bad place?’’ asked Ellice, trying 
to speak calmly. 

“Don’t talk about it! Don’t say another 
word about it!’’ replied the invisible pres- 
ence in excited tones. ‘‘Doyouhear? Don’t 
talk about it! They will come and find me 
if you do. It was a bad, bad place, but ’m 
away from it now and I shall never go back. 
I hid behind the marble man over there. 
O, I was clever, very clever! They will 
never think of searching for me here, and 
we will stay always and you shall sing!” 

‘‘He’s mad,” thought poor Ellice, sick 
with terror. ‘‘He certainly is! I am shut 
in with amadman! O, what shall I do?”’ 

A wild notion of getting away into the 
tower and ringing the bells for help flashed 
over her. But the iron grate and the dark- 
ness seemed insuperable difficulties, beside, 
the lunatic was holding herarm. Heseemed 
to divine her thoughts and tightened his 
grasp. 

“Don’t hold my arm so, you hurt me,” 
said Ellice, steadying her voice with a mighty 
effort. ‘‘I will sing to you if yowl] sit down 
quietly and listen.” 

‘QO, I'll listen,” replied her terrible com- 
panion. ‘I like to listen. That was what 
made me come out of my hiding place, my 
nice hiding place, where they’ll never find 
me, never! Do you think they'll find me, 
do you? Idid not mean to come out—O no! 
O no! but when you began to sing I did.”’ 

““O, why did I sing? Whatever made 
me?’ thought poor little Ellice. But the 
madman had released her arm and now 
pushed her back into her seat and settled 
himself beside her. 

““Sing!”’ he reiterated, in a tone of com- 
mand. 

And Ellice sang, choosing the most sooth- 
ing airs she knew. At first her voice was 
unsteady with fear, but as time went on 
and she realized that her singing had power 
to tranquilize and make harmless the de- 
mented creature at her side she regained 
her powers. Never had her notes sounded 
so clear and high as now when they rang 
back from the lofty arch overhead in soft 
echoes which doubled their volume. She 
even grew to find a certain pleasure in her 
task, building, so to speak, a wall of de- 
fense about her youth and helplessness out 
of the harmonies which she evoked. 

If some poor wandering child of Thine 

Hath spurned today the voice divine, 

‘ Now, Lord, Thy gracious work begin ; 

Let him no more lie down in sin, 
she sang. The lunatic was perfectly still 
now. She thought him asleep and paused 
to rest. He stretched himself heavily along 
the carved bench; his head fell on her lap. 
‘« Sing,” he ordered, drowsily, ‘“‘ sing more!” 

And so it went through the whole of that 
ong, that unutterably long, night. Inter- 
vals came when the sound of measured 
preathing showed that sleep had laid its 
nealing touch upon the poor, shaken brain 
which rested on her knee and she could 
venture to stop for a while and calm herself 
with silence and prayer. Once or twice she 
herself dropped into a momentary slumber, 
but only to be roused by the renewed eom- 
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mand, peevishly uttered, ‘‘ Sing some more.”’ 
Then she recommenced her task. 

To the last day of her life Ellice French 
could never quite bear to join in some of 
the hymns which she sang over’ and over 
and over again during that terrible vigil. 
They were too indelibly associated with 
pain, the horror of darkness, the dread of 
dawn, the fear of what might come with 
dawn, to be endurable. 

At last the dim light of early morning 
began to steal into the cathedral. Familiar 
shapes of tombs and chapels and monu- 
mental brasses detached themselves from 
the darkness and stood revealed. The 
‘*marble man,’’? who was no other than the 
exemplary Dr. Jenner in stone, became vis- 
ible at the west end of the nave and seemed 
to look toward her benignly. Ellice could 
see the head on her lap now, the wild hair 
and wan, bloodless face, but there was 
nothing horrible in the aspect, nothing 
malign or ferocious. 

And now indeed she sang as for her 
life! Intent on keeping the madman lulled 
in sleep till the doors should be unlocked 
and aid come she kept on untiringly. Hymn 
after hymn, anthem after anthem, ballad 
after ballad. Her voice grew faint, her 
limbs were stiff from keeping the same atti- 
tude so long, surges of nervousness swept 
over her, but she neither stirred nor stopped. 
And so she sat, and so she was still singing 
when the keys grated in the lock and the 
verger and his assistant, together with.a 
young prebendary, entered to make ready 
in the lady chapel for an early ‘‘celebra- 
tion.’’ 

‘*T never saw so strange a scene,’’ wrote 
this young prebendary to his mother after- 
ward. ‘First, we heard this high, beau- 
tiful voice, a little strained and unnatural 
in tone but still beautiful, and then, while 
we were still staring about us in wonder, 
we saw the girl, sitting in one of the carved 
stalls as fixed as marble and almost as 
white. We stood stock-still with surprise 
like three fools till she, with the wanest 
smile you ever saw, beckoned us to come 
nearer and sang, for she dared not change 
to speaking for tear of waking up the dread 
ful creature beside her: ‘I have been her. 
all night. Please come and help me, for 
Ido not feel as if I could keep on much 
longer and I am afraid to stop.’ 

‘‘{ had seen Miss French once or twice 
before since I came to Gloucester, but had 
never particularly noticed her. She’s a 
“quiet girl and not exactly pretty and—well 
there are always such a lot of girls in cathe- 
dral towns—and you know how it is your- 
self. But, somehow, the strangeness of the 
thing and her wonderful self-control and 
the brave look in her eyes quité overcame 
me, and when I had slipped the lunatic’s 
head off her knee on to a cushion and re- 
leased her, and she stopped in the very act 
of going to whisper: ‘Don’t hurt him! He 
did me no harm and J don’t think he is 
violent or dangerous. I suppose he will 
have to go back to the asylum, but I wish 
he needn’t, for he does hate it so’—by Jove, 
mother, I thought she was the sweetest 
thing I ever saw! I just wish you could 
have seeu her. And then as she slipped 
away toward the door the madman roused, 
reared his rumpled head and screamed aftea 
her: ‘Don’t go away! Stop and sing some 
more! O, dosing some more!’ That was 
what he had been saying all night she told 

-us. No wonder she was exhausted! She 
fainted away after she got home, but she’s 
all right again now.’’ 

“How little I imagined,’ said Mrs, 
Mount-Jeifreys, on the day of Ellice’s wed- 


ding a year later, ‘‘ when I drove away that 
night to take care of George—who wasn’t a 
bit grateful but just sat up in bed and 
scolded me—what was to come of it! Aunt 
blamed me at the time, I know, but how could 
I foresee that there was a lunatic hidden 
away in the cathedral and you were going 
to be locked in and sing to him all night? 
Now, Ellice, I put it to you, how could I? 
And really I think she ought to be grateful 
to me—and you too—for if I hadn’t forgot- 
ten all about you you might never have met 
Ralph at all, and where would you be then? ”’ 

‘‘ Where indeed?” responded Ellice, with 

dimpling blush. 

‘And the bishop giving him that nice 
-iving, too, as soon as he heard of your en- 
gagement, because, he said, the cathedral 
owed you something after all you had suf- 
fered. Now, Ellice, do own that it was a 
good thing that I went off that night and 
forgot all about you and your dinner. Of 
course I couldn’t know what it was to lead 
to, but there’s one thing,”’ concluded Flora, 
triumphantly, ‘‘if I had known I would 
have done exactly the same!”’ 


CHURCH FUNERALS AND WEDDINGS. 


BY REY. W. J. MUTCH, NEW HAVEN, CT. 


The family and the church are so closely in- 
terrelated that there ought to be in each 
-he fullest recognition of the other. There 
ie some special occasions, such as funerals, 
weddings and baptisms, where amuch fuller 
recognition of this relation would result in 
profit to both institutions. 

These occasions are family events, but 
they are the religious events of the family 
and as such they have a place in the fam- 
ily sanctuary. The minister, of course, is 
required on these occasions wherever held, 
but it is merely as a religious functionary 
when the formalities take place in the home, 
and there is often little or no thought of 
nim as a representative of the church. 

There is always a certain small propor- 
tion of the funerals and weddings held in 
the church, but it has come to be quite ex- 
ceptional in most communities and there 
must be some special reason for it before 
people think of having them there. Yet 
there are some important advantages in tak- 
ing such services into the church as a rule 
which has for its exceptions only cases 
where special circumstances make the home 
manifestly the proper place. 

The church home is robbed of some of 
the strongest ties which bind it to the hearts 
of Christian people if it is not associated 
with these most important religious events 
of family experience. In these days every 
means is required for strengthening the 
bond of affectionate interest between the 
church and the people. There are many 
who will love their church home because it 
is the place of regular divine worship; but 
they will love it more, and others who are 
not so regular at divine worship will love it 
more, if it is also made sacred as the scene 
where their marriage was solemnized and 
where their children were consecrated in 
baptism, and where the covenant vows were 
taken and where the last solemn rites were 
performed in honor of the beloved dead, 
and where they have rejoiced and wept with 
many neighbors on like occasions. Such 
associations gathering with the years about 
the place of worship are of inestimable value 
to individual and family life. 

Looked at from the other side the con- 
clusion is the same. The impression is 
certainly not an agreeable one when at a 
funeral the dwelling has to be thrown open 
from hall to kitchen, upstairs and down, 


just after a period of sickness in the house 


has overwhelmed the housekeeper with ~ 


work and the bereavement has turned the 
thoughts of all away from matters of do- 
mestic order. And then at the service the 
people are stowed in the stairways and bed- 
rooms, out of sight and hearing, where it is 
generally either too hot or too cold, while 
the societies which are so often in attend- 
ance have to hang upon the fences outside, 
wishing the service was shortened or dis- 
pensed with. Many knowing of these con- 
ditions are prevented from attending who 
would otherwise be glad to do so, and those 
who do attend are uncomfortable and un- 
edified. The service which ought to be dig- 
nified, beautiful and solemn becomes any- 
thing but that. 

In home weddings and baptisms the effect 
is often similar though less marked in their 
unfitness forthe home. The effect of these, 
however, in the presence of a decorous con- 
gregation in the place of worship is always 
good, and it is a sight which the church 
needs to see often in order to keep the in* 
stitutions in their right relations. 

The inclination, if it exists at all, to carry 
these events into the church only when there 
is wealth enough to make a great display of 
flowers and dress is wholly wrong and ought 
to be stamped out. The plain and the poor 
people have more need to use the church on 
these occasions than the wealthy, because 
they have littleroom.at home. They should 
feel as much at home in their own church 
on these occasions as when attending divine 
worship, and that without an expenditure 
which is inconsistent with their means. 

The popular demand for an institutional 
church which is often heard nowadays 
points to the exaltation of the chureh in 
many ways. This being so it needs to be- 
come the center for all such interests as 
those which shave been mentioned. But if 
it is shorn of all these sacred associations 
with that which is dearest to the family life, 
it cannot be expected to maintain itself in 
the estimation of the world. The church 
and the home will profit by it if this ques- 
tion can have a serious consideration and 
discussion in public and in private. 


THE WOMEN OF KOREA. 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 


In that far away country called Korea, 
the Hermit Land—because till 1887 it was 
sealed up from all foreign intercourse—one 
may see at any time groups of men talking, 
laughing, taking their ease. But of the 
women it may be said, more truly, perhaps, 
than in any other country, ‘‘a woman’s work 
is never done.’’ It is not much, perhaps, to 
say that the women do all the sewing of the 
family. They are expected to keep their 
husbands ‘and sons in spotless linen and, as 
the men dress completely in white, wearing 
even white leggings, and as Korea abounds 
in miry clay, the washing becomes no mean 
thing. Moreover, when one learns that every 
article before it is washed must be entirely 
picked to pieces, and after it is ironed re- 
made, the sewing looms into gigantic pro- 
portions. ‘ 

The Korean women have no soap, no tubs, 
no washboards. The clothes are carried to 
a mountain stream and there rubbed on the 
stones. They have no irons, so the pieces 
of cloth are wound over a sort of rolling-pin 
and patted with a stick—a most laborious 


and tedious process, but one which gives 


linen a gloss almost equal to. that of satin. 


The traveler in Korea coming into a town > 


or village or passing a single house, far ~ 
into the night, never fails to hear the tick- 
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tack, ticktack, that announces the woman 
at her ironing. 

The middleman of Korea occupies the 
same relation in marriage that an agent 
does here in the exchange of real estate. 
Fathers tell him of their sons and daughters 
and he arranges the marriages. Upon the 
day of the wedding two coolies bring a 
sedan chair and, leaving it in the lobby— 
for no woman must be seen by a man—go 
out. The bride, arrayed in her finery and 
with painted face, is put into the box, the 
coolies return, take up the chair, carry it 
to the bridegroom’s house, retire while she 
is taken out and afterward return to bear 
off the chair. A few rites of marriage are 
gone through and the bride enters the 
women’s apartments of her new home, 
never to leave them again, that is, if she 
is of the higher class. The lower classes 
haye greater liberty. A man passing down 
a Korean street will continually see veiled 
figures dash away into a court, running from 
his contaminating sight. — 

Odd enough is the Korean head gear. A 
bright green dress waist is thrown over the 
head, the collar band hanging down across 
the brow and mouth and the brilliant red 
sleeves falling upon either side. This cus- 
tom dates back into antiquity, when the 
wife was supposed to stand always ready 
holding the war coat for her husband. The 
sleeves were made of red, so that when he 
- wiped his bloody sword upon them it might 
leave no stain. 


<a 


A WHITE WORLD. 


T never knew the world in white 
So beautiful could be 

As I have seen it here today 
Beside the wintry sea; 

A new earth, bride of a new heaven, 
Has been revealed to me. 


The sunrise blended wave and cloud 
In one broad flood cf gold, 

But touched with rose the world’s white robes 
In every curve and fold, 

While the blue air did over all 
Its breath in wonder hold. 


Barth was a statue half awake 
Beneath her Sculptor’s hand. 
How the Great Master bends with love 
Above the work He planned! 
BHasy it is, on such a day, 
To feel and understand. 
. —Lucy Larcom. 
——<——— 


MAKING THE MOST OF YOURSELF. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. WEEDEN, COLCHESTER, CT. 


Make the most of yourselfas youare. Your 
failure in life cannot be attributed to any lack 
of personal ability. At the start you have 
all that is necessary to success. You have 
yourself. Your personality is worth every- 
thing to you. The finest war-ship of our 
new navy completely equipped from search- 
light to rifle gun, if it had no human will 
behind it, might be captured by a skiff with 
aresolute man aboard. Add to the power 

_ of will that of reason, thought, affection, 
hope, and you have a value immeasurably 
great as your capital in life. Accept the 
situation in which you are placed and make 
the most of yourself by the powers you 
possess and by the agencies which are of- 
fered. , 

One of these agencies isyour time. Make 
the most of it. To lose time is-to permit 
some value which you own to be lost. Itis 
a nugget of gold unmined. Itisa precious 
portion of life undiscovered. It is some- 

‘thing thrown away which involves grand 
possibilities. There are two common ways 
of losing time—by loafing and by misuse. 
The former is abominable, the latter deplor- 


able. There is a great deal of reverie which 
is mistaken for thinking. There is much 
of imagination which is counted reality. 
Many are ‘‘ busy,” feware industrious. For 
the most part the regular hours of duty, the 
working or study hours, are not so liable to 
misuse as the interval which falls to us out- 
side the daily routine. Making the most of 
one’s self will be making the most of recrea- 
tion hours, the chink moments, of the time 
which is specially our own and for which 
we are directly responsible to no one. Mod- 
ern social life may become so absorbing as 
to occasion a serious misuse of time. Time 
is the ‘stuff life is made of.”’ 

Then, too, make the most of your oppor- 
tunities. These, very likely, will not suit 
you. They seldom do. We must take the 
world as it comes to us, not as we would 
like to have it. No opportunity is insignifi- 
cant. It is proverbial that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of successful men began life 
with meager chances. Make the conditions 
favorable by accepting them. Be determined 
to use present means for a higher climb. 
Using opportunities multiplies them. They 
will help reveal what you can do best and 
along that line is your success. Obstacles 
should not hinder. They are not so in- 
vincible as they appear. The blind Herres- 
shoft brothers of Rhode Island furnish an 
example of surmounting difficulties which 
isunusual. One of them isanaccomplished 
musician and linguist. He has lately planned 
with much skill the entire building which 
is to be his future home. The other is 
the famous boat-builder. He has learned 
to detect by the touch of his hand the 
slightest flaw of his workmen. His recent 
achievement is the wonderful Gloriana, the 
winner in the yacht races of 1891, Op- 
portunities will require your biceps and 
your brain. Go at them with sledge-ham- 
mer purpose. The abilities we have are 
never increased till we give full scope to 
their powers. When a baseball captain 
calls, “‘Play ball!” it means business for 
every player, it means the concentration of 
wit and muscle to win the game. We never 
know what we can do until we try our best. 
Neglect not the gift that is in thee. In- 
dolence is fatal. Gossip is idle—and mean 
too. Laziness is practical suicide. 

Finally, make the most of yourself as you 
hopeto be. Haveanideal. You have thought 
of this before but have you done anything 
about it? Only the definite ideal is helpful. 
Choose your hero. Look to some goal. Be 
very sure that your aim is the highest—some- 
thing above you, something that calls for 
your pluck, your self-reliance, your manli- 
ness—some noble endeavor which will exalt 
and complete your being. Many try to make 
use of what comes to them, a host labor 
incessantly, and yet life may seem to them 
an insipid thing. ‘he failure is the absence 
ofa worthy ideal, for it is this ideal which 
will reward devotion, which will ennoble 
opportunities, which will sweeten toil and 
fulfill the purpose and the hope for which 
we live. 


—=>— 


TRUE HOSPITALITY. 


I pray you, O excellent wife, not to cumber 
yourself and me to get a rich dinner for this 
man or this woman who has alighted at our 
gate, nora bed chamber made ready at too 
great acost. These things, if they are curi- 
ous in, they can get fora dollar at any vil- 
lage. But let this visitor, if he will, in our 
looks, in our accent and behavior read our 
hearts and earnestness, our thoughts and 
will, which he cannot buy at any price in 
any village or city and which he may well 
travel fifty miles and dine sparely and sleep 
hard in order to behold, Certainly let the 
board be spread and let the bed be dressed 
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for the friend, but let not the emphasis of 
hospitality lie in these things. Honor to 
the house where they are simple to the verge 
of hardship so that there the intellect is 
awake and reads the laws of the universe, 
the soul worships truth and love and honor 
and courtesy flow into all deeds.—Hmerson. 


NEW YEAR’S MOTTOES. 


Lasked the New Year for some motto sweet, 

Some rule of life by which to guide my feet, 

Iasked and paused. He answered, soft and low, 
“ God’s will to know.” 


“ Will knowledge, then, suffice, New Year?” I cried. 
But ere the question into silence died 
The answer came, “‘ Nay, this remember, too, 

God’s will to do.” 


Once more I asked, “Is there still more to tell?”’ 

And once again the answer sweetly fell, 

“Yea, this one thing all other things above, 
God’s will to love.” 


HILDA’S FRIEND, 


BY ANNIE J. HOLLAND. 


Hilda was a little German girl. She lived 
with an old woman at the edge of a large 
forest. The woman was cruel to her, and 
in all her life Hilda had had no one to love 
her and no one to love. She worked hard 
in the fields all day and at night when she 
had lain down on her hard bed she used to 
ery because she was unhappy and wanted 
some one to love her. 

One day after her work in the fields was 
done the old woman sent her a long dis- 
tance to bring wood. Hilda gathered the 
fagots and bound them together with a rope 
she had brought, then she pulled the bun- 
dle upon her back and fastened the rope 
under her arms. 

It was quite dark when she was ready to 
start homeward and she hurried on as fast 
as she could, bending forward beneath the 
load upon her back. It was a dark night, 
not stormy, but heavy black clouds rolled 
rapidly across the sky and the wind blew 
hard and sighed dismally among the trees 
and shrubs which grew along the wayside. 

There was only one house on the road 
between Hilda and the forest and she 
walked very slowly when passing it for she 
heard the sound of voices and the bright 
light streamed out at the window across the 
road. She stood a minute in the brightness 
and made shift to straighten up sufliciently 
to see into the room; there were children 
there and a kind-looking woman was giving 
them their supper of porridge and coarse 
bread. 

But Hilda dared not linger long to watch 
them. She began to cry as she hurried on 
again in the darkness, not because she was 
hungry and tired—though she was both— 
but because she wanted some one to love 
her as the mother she had been watching 
loved the children. She stumbled often, 
for the road was rough and she could not 
see where she was stepping, and by and by 
she knew she was nearing the forest for 
she could hear the rushing sound which the 
wind made in the treetops. Then she was 
afraid, for the road skirted the forest and 
she was a long distance still from the place 
she called her home. 

But suddenly Hilda knew that some one 
was walking beside her. She could not see 
what the person was like, it was so dark 
there, but the voice was very kind. 

“Why do you cry?”’ it said. 

“Bor many things,” said Hilda. “Iam 
afraid of the forest tonight, it is so dark, 
and the road is very long and my load is 
heavy and I am hungry and tired.” 

‘Why do you carry so large a load?” 

“7 dare not take less—she would beat me 
if I did.” 

‘Where do you live?”’ 
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‘“‘At the end of this road, before it turns 
into the forest.”’ 

‘‘And you have no father nor mother?”’ 

““No,”’ said poor Hilda, ‘‘and nobody 
loves me.” 

**Poor heart,’’ said the kind voice, ‘ that 
is why I have come to you. I live in this 
forest and I am your friend. When you 
look at it will you say to yourself, I havea 
friend there who loves me, who thinks 
about me?”’ 

Our little Hilda, in her happiness, scarce 
could speak. They had been walking all 
the time but she had not thought about it, 
they got along so easily, and she had not 
noticed either how light her load had grown. 

She had hardly finished trying to say how 
grateful she was and how she would always 
remember about her friend and that she 
was very happy when the voice said, ‘‘See, 
you are at home!”’ and Hilda looked up and 
saw the light streaming through a window 
of the old cottage where she lived. 

‘“Here is something I want to leave with 
you. Keep it near you always. Touch you1 
burdens with it and they will grow lighter, 
and when you look at it remember that the 
friend who gave it loves you.” 

Before Hilda could speak her friend had 
gone. She gianced about in the darkness 
fora minute, then she looked up at a bright 
star which was shining through a rift in the 
black clouds. It seemed like a friend, too, 
and she smiled at it and trudged up the path 
to the cottage door, 

“You've been quick,”’ said the old woman, 
coming out when she heard her. Then she 
looked at the bundle of fagots and was 
pleased with it. After that she gave Hilda 
some porridge and coarse bread, such as she 
had seen the mother giving the children, 
and she ate it and then lay down on her 
hard bed and dreamed about her friend. 

She had hid the present her friend had 
made her and which felt in ber hand like a 
slender stick lest the old woman should see 
it and take it away from her. But in the 
morning she went out and took it from its 
hiding place and kissed it and her heart 
was very glad. She had not seen what it 
was like the night before because of the 
darkness. But it was very beautiful, a 
white wand with four gold letters upon it 
and they were L-O-V-E. 
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THIS AND THAT, 

The boys and girls who are struggling to 
learn modern languages may be comforted 
to know that the wiseacres predict that Eng- 
lish will soon become the universal language. 
A writer in a London magazine says that in 
uncivilized regions like the interior of Af 
rica the spread of English has been marvel 
ous during the last few years. In Russia it 
is considered more fashionable to speak 
English than French, which for many cen- 
turies has been the court language. Japan 
is adopting English wholesale. Even the 
signboards of the shops and the names of 
towns and villages are always inscribed with 
English as well as Japanese characters. 


The largest excursion boat afloat is the new 
‘“‘whaleback’’ steamer recently launched 
from a shipyard in Superior; Wis. She is 
appropriately called the Christopher Colum- 
bus and will be used exclusively for carry- 
ing passengers to the World’s Fair from the 
pier in front of the Auditorium in Chicago 
to the exposition buildings at Jackson Park, 
Probably no one will be seasick on that short 
trip but afterwards the vessel will be used for 
passenger service on the lake which is often 
violently rough. The peculiar build of the 
‘““whaleback,” which has been used suc- 


cessfully for freight steamers, enables her 
to ride through the heaviest seas without 
rolling. The Christopher Columbus is 362 
feet long and has accommodations for 7,000 
passengers. Fully 10,000 spectators from 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota came 
to the launching. 


When we read that an enormous kitchen 
will be constructed at Chicago, 400 feet long 
by 200 wide, and that the food will be sent 
from there to the restaurants so that prob- 
ably 100,000 persons can be served at one 
time, we are apt to think that no other na- 
tion ever builded on so grand ascale. But 
the early Romans knew a thing or two about 
architecture and the ruins of their edifices 
show that they were of gigantic proportions. 
For instance, the baths of Caracallaat Rome 
covered an area of over 1,000 feet and 1,600 
bathers could be accommodated at once. 
The Coliseum, another immense structure, 
had seats for 87,000 spectators. But they 
of the first century worked more leisurely 
than we of the nineteenth. The time for 
erecting these two Roman buildings lasted 
through the reigns of several emperors while 
the contract for the Chieago kitchen prom- 


ises its erection in a few weeks of time. 
oe 
Another year, with all its hopes and fears, 
Has sunk into the deep abyss of time, 
And on the threshold of the new we stand, 
Like travelers in a strange and distant clime. 
Hope, smiling, beckons, bidding us take courage, 
Faith points to heayen, where God and angels dwell, 
Assuring us that all our untried future - 
Is known to Him who “ doeth all things well,” 
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HOW TO MANAGE A WIFE. 

Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems of the Church of 
the Strangers, New York City, recently won 
a prize offered by a metropolitan daily for the 
best statement of the principles which ought 
to govern husbands in their treatment of their 
wives. Following is his contribution: 


Manage? What is that? Does it mean to 
control? We manage a horse. We use our 
superior human intellect to control and 
guide his superior physical strength so as 
to obtain the best results. But a wife is 
nota horse. Where two persons are prop- 
erly married the wife is superior to her 
husband in as many respects as he is supe- 
rior to her in others. If happiness is to be 
the result of the union the first business of 
the husband is to manage himself so as to 
keep himself always his wife’s respectful 
friend, always her tender lover, always her 
equal partner, always her superior protector. 
This will necessarily stimulate the wife to 
be always an admiring friend, always an 
affectionate sweetheart, always a thrifty 
housewife, always a confiding ward. And 
this will so react upon the husband that 
his love for his wife will grow so as to make 
it easy for the husband, with all his faults, 
to bear with all the infirmities of his “one 
and only’’ wife. 
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IN DEAD EARNEST. 


In that fascinating volume, The Memories 
of Dean Hole, which is full of reminiscences 
of eminent men, there is told this pathetic in- 
cident of Dr. John Brown, the “ beloved physi- 
cian ” and author of Rab and His Friends: 


John Brown, like Charles Dickens, is as- 
sociated with Chatham. He was here when 
the cholera first came in 1832, and he records 
his experience how serious a thing it is to 
be a doctor and how terribly in earnest 
people are when they want him. This fear- 
ful malady generally came on in the night— 
‘“‘the pestilence that walketh in darkness’? 
—and many a morning he was roused at 
two o’clock to go and see its victims, for 
then was its hour and power. 

One morning a sailor came to say he must 
go three miles down the river to a village 
where the disease had broken out with great 
fury. They rowed in silence down the dark 
stream, passing the huge hulks, which were 


then on the Medway, and hearing the rest- 
less convicts turning in their beds and their | 


chains. The men rowed with all their 
might in silence; they had too many dying 
or dead at home to have any heart for con- 
versation. As they neared the place the 
young surgeon saw a crowd of men and 
women onthe landing. They were all shout- 
ing for him—the shrill cries of the women 
and the deep voices of the men coming to 
him over the water. As the boat drew near 
the shore an elderly but powerful man 
forced his way through the crowd, plunged 
nto the sea, seized John Brown and carried 
nim ashore. 
left hand, and thrusting aside with his right 
fist all that opposed his progress, he hurried 
nim with an irresistible force to a cottage 
near. It was ‘‘ Big Joe’’ in his fierce de- 
termination that the doctor’s first patient 
should be his grandson, ‘‘ Little Joe,”’ con- 
vulsed with cholera. The boy got better, 
but ‘‘ Big Joe’’ died that night. The dis- 
ease was on him when he carried the doctor 
from the boat, and when his wonderful love 
for the child, supreme over all else, had 
fulfilled its purpose, he collapsed and died. 
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w@- A tender-hearted young lady once 
said to a boy guilty of robbing a bird’s nest, 
‘‘O cruel, heartless little wretch, to rob 
those poor little birds of their eggs!”’ 
“Ho,” retorted the little boy, ‘‘that’s the 
old mother bird you’ve got on your bonnet; 
guess she won’t care.”’ ‘. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: 
The number of re- 
plies to Mrs. P.’s 
question (Nov. 24) 
as to the Columbus 

= poem shows how 

many arm-chair 
people are sitting 
around the edges of 
our Corner to see what they can hear. 

Lawyers, doctors, ministers and ‘chief 

women not afew” havea word to say about 

“the sailor brave.’’ A lady in Brooklyn, 

N. Y., says it 
+.» was in Peter Parley’s Geography, and 

certainly we children never doubted that 

Peter Parley wrote it himself, as well as the 


other poems which made his geography a 
delight. 


Others wrote in similar way. Fortunately 
a gentleman brought me a copy of Parley’s 
Geography for Beginners, which his father 
had given to him when he was a boy and 
which he had preserved as.a great treasure. 
It begins with pictures of what was seen by 
‘fa youth who has set forth upon a jour- 
ney,’’ whom ‘for convenience we will call 
Thomas.’’ The boys in the pictures are 
clothed in green trousers and the girls in 
yellow dresses, but upon careful observation 
Tam inclined to think that these tints were 
added by the gentleman’s own boyish brush! 
Among other remarkable pictures there is 
one of Queen Victoria—a very young lady 
ina blackish, purplish, plum-colored dress— 
of A Patagonian catching an Ostrich and of 
the Earthquake at Caracas. In the latter 
the people are fleeing, with waving hair and 
outstretched hands, to escape from a lofty 
church, atile-thatched woodshed and asmall 
tree, which are toppling over upon them. 
The ‘‘sailor brave,’’ however, does not ap- 
pear, although there is a ‘‘ Review in 
Iuyme’’ beginning thus: 


This world on which we live is round 
As any apple ever found; 

And as the flies o’er apples crawl 

So men pass round this earthly ball. 
But ’tis atask, and takes a year, 

To go quite round this mighty sphere. 


A gentleman in Connecticut writes: 


IT learned the poem at least fifty years ago 
and the children in all our schools committed 
it to memory and a large class of them recited 
it in concert on the platform of our hall on 

Columbus Day. I think I learned it from 
Peter Parley’s history. INE g Ey 


A New Hampshire minister says: 


I committed the poem in early boyhood as a 
recitation in the district school, learning it 
from The Progressive Reader or Juvenile 
Monitor, published in Concord in 1831. The 
author is not given. 

A Vermont gentleman confirms this, and 
Mrs. N. of Minot, Me., Mrs. H. of Amhegst, 
Mass., H. D. C. of Bridgewater, Mass., and 
Mary D. of Medway, all refer to Peter Par- 
ley. After a long search in Boston I found 
in the Athenzeum a small square book, pub- 
lished in 1827, entitled The Tales of Peter 
Parley about America. The first picture is 
of an old-fashioned man with one hand in 
his pocket and the other leaning on a staff. 
His story begins: 
~ Here I am. My name is Peter Parley. I 
am an old man. I am very gray and Jame. 
But I have seen a great many things and had 
a great many adventures in my time, and I 
love to talk about them. I love to tell stories 
to children. . . . I livein Boston. Boston is 
a large town, full of houses, with a great many 
streets and a great many people or inhabitants 
in it. 

At the end of the book is The Story of 
America in rhyme, beginning: 

Columbus was a sailor brave, 

The first that crossed th’ Atlantic wave. 
In fourteen hundred ninety-two 

He came far o’er the ocean blue, 


Where ne’er a ship had sailed before, 
And found a wild and savage shore, 


Where naked men in forests prowled 
And bears and panthers roamed and howled. 


Perhaps young Cornerers will need to be 
told that ‘Peter Parley’? was the most 
famous writer for children we have ever 
had in this country. He was a native of 
Connecticut but lived many years in Boston, 
his real name being Samuel G. Goodrich. 
He died in 1860 at the age of sixty-seven. 
At the time when he was pictured as old 
and gray and lame he must have been about 


thirty! He wrote or edited nearly 200 vol- 
umes. One of his magazines was Merry’s 
Museum. I would like to see one volume 


which I read when I was a boy containing 
the adventures in South America of ‘ Dick 
Boldhero.” 

Mrs. H. of Kensington, Ct., answers the 
Boston merchant's query as to the other 
Columbian quotation, saying that it can be 
found in the Columbian Ovator, a famous 
reading-book first published in 1797. Was 
that the book he used in his boyhood? I 
have looked it up and also the long and 
learned poem of Joel Barlow, The Colum- 
biad, from which the extract is made. It 
represented Columbus as taken from his 
Spanish prison by the “guardian Genius 
of the Western Continent” and shown a 
vision of the great country he had discov- 
ered, It pursues the history down to the 
veginning of the present century. If I were 
a high school teacher I would read to my 
class a few pages and see how many of the 
allusions to men and places and events they 
could explain. Try this in the description 
of the first Congress beginning: 


Columbus look’d; and still around them spread, 
From north to south, th’ immeasurable shade. 


The sires elect from every province came— 


Who freight the Delaware with golden grain, 

Who tame their steeds on Monmouth’s flowery plain, 
From Toconnok hills who drag their ore ; 
And sledge their corn to Hudson’s quay-built shore, 
Who keel Connecticut’s long meadowy tide, 

With patient plow his fallow plains divide, 

Spread their white flocks o’er Narraganset’s vale, 
Or chase to each chill pole the monstrous whale. 

A gentleman in Charlestown wishes us to 
give the whole list of presents, one for each 
of the twelve Christmas holidays, he used to 
repeat in his boyhood. No. 2 was ‘‘two 
turtle doves,’’ No. 8, ‘“‘eight bells ringing,”’ 
etc. By the way, what do the children say 
to telling each other of any specially inter- 
esting gifts? 

Happening in a little circle the other 
evening I found them playing a game which 
was new to me. Each wrote a word upon 
a slip of paper, folding it so as not to be 
seen by the next, who added a question. 
Each one must then write a verse, using 
the subject-word and the question. I car- 
ried off afew. They will show you poetry 
equal to Barlow! Picture; the leading gen- 
eral of the Revolution? 

Washington was a general, and still his fame exists, 
We have his picture—of handsomeness it consists. 
Sled; who went with him? 


Will you go a-coasting? 
Said jaunty little Ned ; 
Yes, said' Nicky, boasting, 
On my bright red sled. 


Elephant; are you good or handsome? 


Handsome is that handsome does, 
So the old folks used to say, ~ 
Being good is another thing, 

You ean call it what you may ; 
And if I were an elephant 

I’m sure I should be neither— 

No extra clothes in my trunk, 

I’m always dressed in leather. 


Monkey; where did he go? 


Mr. Garner, he went 

And pitched his tent 

On Afric’s golden sands; 

A phonograph he set 

A monkey’s speech to get— 

And had a monkey on bis hands. 


A college girl put her answer in blank 


verse, which was against the law of the 
game. Mr. MARTIN. 
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The Sunday School. 


LESSON FOR JAN. 8, Ezra 3: 1-18. 
REBUILDING THE TEMPLE, 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


Within the last two years colonies of Jewish 
exiles from Russia have been established in 
South America and in‘ the United States. 
They were driven from their native country, 
in which they have never had the rights of 
citizenship, and the money for transporting 
them has been mainly furnished by Baron 
Hirsch, a very wealthy Jew. The Jews in 
Persia under the reign of Cyrus were much 
fewer than those now in Russia. They, too, 
had been cruelly treated, but they had fallen 
on better times. Their king and his people 
furnished the money for their exodus and 
those who returned to Jerusalem went will- 
ingly for a great purpose—to restore their lost 
national life. : 

When the 50,000 people arrived at Jerusalem 
their first effort was to find homes for them- 
selves and they settled in the villages around 
the city among the peasant people, who had 
been left undisturbed by invading armies be- 
cause of their poverty and insignificance. 
But the great purpose which had impelled 
them to leave Babylon was not allowed by 
their leaders to fade from their minds. We 
have in this lesson the account of the way in 
which that purpose developed into laying the 
foundation for a new nation. This chapter 
includes two events of great importance: 

I. Public worship restored. The foundation of 
prosperous national life is religion, preserved 
and promoted by institutions. No people will 
long hold together unless their bond of union 
is loyalty to God, moving them to self-sacrifice 
for His sake. When selfishness gets strong 
enough to lay hold of the Sabbath for its uses, 
and to put aside as no longer binding the habit 
of public worship, the decline of the nation 
has begun. Its glory can be restored only by 
restoring righteousness and faithin God. The 
steps toward fulfilling this restoration were: 

1. The altar. This new nation began with 
prayer to God. Memories of the glory of the 
temple in other days had been kept alive 
among the Jews in Babylon. Their children 
had been taught its magnificence and how gen- 
eral neglect of it had preceded the ruin of 
Judah. Now they had come back to build up 
first the worship of Jehovah. They were 
united in this. There was not wealth in Pal- 
estine to tempt them to leave the rich cities 
and fields of the country of their captivity. 
But the site of the ancient temple was there 
and it drew them irresistibly. True religion 
has its deepest roots in the hearts of the com- 
mon people and oftenin country places. There 
it has survived the apostasy of kings and of 
priests and after slumbering unnoticed has 
burst forth afresh as it did among the Wal- 
denses, the Pilgrims and these returning Jews. 

On the old spot where tradition says Abra- 
ham had offered Isaac, where David had 
placed the ark when he first brought it to 
Jerusalem from the house of Obed-edom more 
than 500 years before, the new altar was built 
in the midst of the solemn assembly of the 
people. The prince Zerubbabel and the high 
priest Jeshua, with their attendants, conducted 
the services and once. more the smoke of sac- 
rifice ascended from Mount Zion. It meant 
the confession of sin, the experience of re- 
pentance, the renewal of the covenant and 
the pledge of loyalty to God. 

So our nation was begun. Its ruling forces 
were to be found in New England and the mo- 
tive of its founders was to maintain their free- 
dom to worshipGod. Foes were around them, 
poverty stared them in the face, an impene- 
trable wilderness forbade their progress, more 
discouraging than the ruins to which the 
pilgrim Jews came. But they reared their 
ehurches in which they worshiped and the 
schoolhouses in which their children were 
taught righteousness, and by these things they 
grew strong. 

2. The daily worship. It followed the be- 
ginning ofthe new Jewish nation. Each morn- 
ing and each evening the sacrifices were of- 
fered, as prayer is still made in the homes 


where God is honored. We call the devotions 
of the households which are loyal to God the 
familyaltar, at which the religion of ancient 
times is renewed and kept alive. No other 
thing does more to make the nation strong 
than this planting of Christian homes in it. 
Wherever a newly married couple erect such 
an altar there is a renewed assurance of bless- 
ing to them and to the whole land. 

3. The festivals. The first to occur was the 
feast of tabernacles, to which our Thanksgiv- 
ing Day corresponds. These set days of gath- 
ering all the people together for public wor- 
ship kept up acommon interest, enlarged their 
acquaintance with one another, kept them in- 
formed of public affairs and deepened their 
faith in God. Our national festivals are of 
great value in uniting the nation, and the pre- 
servation of their religious character is of the 
greatest importance. It would lower the 
moral tone of the people to allow these holi- 
days to degenerate into mere occasions of pleas- 
ure. Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washington’s 
Birthday, Decoration Day and Independence 
Day, with other days of local celebration, are 
all connected with memories of divine favor 
and divine deliverance. The true patriot, in 
the midst of his enjoyment of these times, does 
not fail to recognize their nobler meanings and 
to impress these meanings on others. Not to 
do this is to become selfish and to be ungrate- 
ful for the wonderful blessings of our free 
country. 

4. The gifts. These Jews were poor. They 
had to rebuild their own houses and to furnish 
them, to bring again their land under cultiva- 
tion and to provide all that is needed for a 
new colony. But they gave money freely 
from the start toward what they considered 
the first public necessity, the temple of the 
Lord. Food and wine and oil from their first 
harvest they brought, and with them brought 
timber from Zidon and Tyre, which was 
shipped to Joppa and drawn up thence to 
Jerusalem. 

A- common work, and that for God, is a 
mighty ground for unity. We asa nation are 
preparing this year to show our wealth to the 
world in a great exhibition at Chicago. The 
whole country is interested in it. How fool- 
ish it would be to dishonor God by refusing to 
honor His Sabbath, as though we owed our 
wealth only to our own skill and industry. 
Without its religious life, unity among this 
vast, diverse people would be impossible. 
Without a Sabbath this religious life could 
not be maintained. 

Il. The building of the temple begun. In the 
second year of their return they began the 
great work for which they had come. The 
altar had already been standing for several 
months. But the worship was only temporary 
till the house of God should be built. No 
Christian should consider himself as having a 
settled abode till he has a church to worship 
in and has identified himself with it. There 
is agreat deal of life wasted while those who 
profess to follow Christ are settling this ques- 
tion. There are in all our large cities multi- 
tudes of church members who are trying one 
church and another but helping none, and 
hindering their own growth in holy character. 
It is full time for them to have a church home. 
So the Jews thought of themselves. The 
steps by which they secured it, so far as this 
lesson goes, were: 

1, The work organized. They appointed 
the Levites to superintend it, different fam- 
ilies being assigned to different places. Every 
one should have some definite thing to doin 
building the house of the Lord. The temple 
in which God had manifested Himself as no- 
where else was builded of stone and wood and 
the new temple erected by the returning Jews 
was a copy of the old. But both these were 
the type, not of the structures in which Chris- 
tians now worship, but of the church itself, 
the living stones builded together unto an 
holy temple in the Lord. This living temple 
is built and kept in repair by organized effort. 
Every hving stone has some particular place 
and should find it. The work must be well 
organized or it will not succeed. 

2. Enthusiasm kindled. The priests in their 
robes with trumpets and the sons of Asaph 
with cymbals were as important as those who 


laid the foundations of the temple. Musical 
instruments have a fitting place in public 
worship. They aid, when in the right hands, 
in carrying the thoughts up to God. Singing 
is important in such worship, lifting the heart 
into affectionate gratitude to God. The noble 
refrain was sung at this great festive occasion 
which runs through Ps. 106, 107, 118, 186. 
With the completion of the first great step in 
the object of their return, with the grand 
strains from trumpets and cymbals pulsing 
through the air, with the sound of hundreds 
of trained voices repeating the sublime truth, 
‘He is good, for His mercy endureth forever 
toward Israel,” the pent-up feelings of the 
multitude broke forth in a great shout of glad 
thanksgiving. 

It was a revival planned for, promoted by 
set plans of work and music and testimony, as 
much so as the revivals of this day when men 
and women go deliberately to work to excite 
public interest in religion. It was right then 
and it is right now. Then and now the favor 
of God was and is given to genuine revival 
prayed for and labored for. 

3. Mingled emotions. The revival did not 
restore the former glory, and because it did 
not some old people wept. They were not 
ready to accept.the new glory of the new time. 
Because the old was not reproduced they 
wailed aloud, and their descendants in old 
age do the same. The sign of old age in 
Christian life is a bewailing of the present, 
even in the times of keenest interest, because 
the past is not brought back again. But the 
new life at such times is stronger than the 
old and to most people the noise they hear 
is as if all were a shout of joy. Thatis a com- 
fort. If those whose faces are to the future 
shout loud enough, prompted by genuine glad- 
ness, the wailing of those whose faces are to 
the past will help the general enthusiasm and 
sound as though the whole were praise to 
God for His goodness, in faith that His merey 
endureth forever. 

So we learn that the altar is the first re- 
quisite in building a nation and that habitual 
worship is the use to be made of the altar, 
that public festivals are essential to national 
strength and that they must be of a religious 
character. Those who use them aright will 
offer gifts to establish the worship of God. 
We learn, also, that the true temple today is 
the church itself, and that its members are its 
living stones; that it can be built only by 
wise organization, by enthusiasm kindled by 
spiritual revival, for which legitimate means 
must be used; and that, if men who have 
faith in God’s promises are in earnest, the 
complaints of those whose interest is in the 
past will promote rather than hinder the 
praise of the whole church. | 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Draw musical instruments on the board, a 
flute,a harp, cymbals and a horn. Of what do 
these remind you? Do you think of the com- 
pany of Jews returning to build the house of 
the Lord in Jerusalem and of their glad songs 
by the way? When they finally reached the 
ruined city, what do you think was the first 
thing they did? They remembered that it was 
God who had brought them forth and. they 
built an altar to make offerings to Him, and 
they offered burnt offerings thereon morning 
and evening. They had been driven away 
from their homes and their land had been des- 
olated because they had forgotten God, but 
the long years in Babylon had taught them 
that their only safety and their only joy was 
in serving God. So they began their new life 
in Jerusalem in the right way. (Draw the al- 
tar below the instruments and write above it: 
Offerings morning and evening.) They kept 
the feast of tabernacles, too, very soon after 
the return, which was a feast like our Thanks- 
giving, a time for praising God for all His 
blessings. Don’t you think these people had 
great cause to bless and praise God? 

But why had they come to Jerusalem? 
What was the proclamation of King Cyrus? 
(Bring out the scroll used last Sunday.) De- 
scribe the gathering of the masons and car- 
penters and the commissions given {them. 
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Picture the work in distant Lebanon, cutting 
down and shipping the cedar trees. Every 
one was busy, every one was to do something 
toward the building. Some could work and 
others could make their offerings. Build a 
wall of blocks to show the foundation of the 
temple. Imagine the company gathered to- 
gether—the old men who had seen the first 
temple, the young men, full of zeal for the 
building, the’ priests in their apparel with 
trumpets and the Levites withcymbals. How 
would the old men feel in the midst of this re- 
joicing? Can you think of the great shout 
that was heard afar off and the noise of weep- 
ing mingled with shouts of joy? Write over 
the musical instruments, “‘ Praising and giv- 
ing thanks unto the Lord.”’ 

We spoke last Sunday of the captives of to- 
day. Who can set free from the power of any 
sin? Because God has made it possible for 
every one of us to be delivered from evil we 
ought to make in our hearts an altar on which 
offerings are made morning and evening. Do 
you make to God in your prayers morning and 
night the offering of love and praise? (Draw 
a heart about the altar.) And do you try to 
make your life like an instrument of praise to 
God by singing notes of joy for all His good- 
ness everywhere? 


THE OHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Jan.1-7. Week of Prayer. (See praye. 
meeting editorial.) : 


Mor bere: O. Ey 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Jan. 8-14. The Duty of Every Day. 
Are We Doing It? Ezra 3: 4; 2 Cor. 8: 5-12. 

A young man under examination for ordina 
tion to the ministry was asked if there had 
been points in his life at which he was con- 
scious of a deepening of his Christian experi- 
ence. The congregation listened eagerly for 
his reply, thinking that he might speak of 
some great trial, loss or gain which had been 
to him the vehicle of special blessing. He 
answered that the milestone in his spiritual 
experience which he remembered most vividly 
was the hour when a realization came to him 
of the value of a single day, what, with God’s 
help, he might accomplish in it and what dur- 
ing its hours God might do for him. It would 
be well for us all if we had a livelier sense of 
the importance of just one day, of the worthy 
deeds that may be done while it is passing 
over our heads and of the influences which 
may be set in motion whose onward move- 
ment may continue long after all our earthly 
days are ended. And it is just this appreci- 
ation of duty as the most important thing in 
the day that needs to be quickened. We fall 
into the way of looking forward to tomorrow 
from the point of view of the pleasure, the re- 
ward which it may bring us. Jesus Christ 
thought first of His duty. ‘‘I must work the 
works of Him that sent Me.” 

Is there anything more admirable in the Pil- 
grim character, about which we talk so much 
at this season of the year, than the tremendous 
hold which duty had upon them? Says their 
historian, describing the departure from Ley- 
den: 

So they left that goodly and pleasant city 
which had been their resting-place nearly 
twelve years, but they knew that they were 
pilgrims and looked not much on these things 
but lifted up their eyes to the heavens, their 
dearest country, and quieted their spirits. 

“They knew that they were pilgrims.’”’ The 
divine purpose back of their lives imposed a 
duty which could not be evaded. Their best 
bequest is this same strong sense of duty 
which has ever been so conspicuous in the 
stalwart New England stock. Men of this 
temper do not keep their duties waiting on 
their moods. 

God is very patient with those of us who are 
not built on the emotional pattern. He does 
not require that we should see visions and 
dream dreams all day long. But there is no 
place in the kingdom of heaven for the man 
who sees his duty and then shirks or shuns it. 
Let us get this idea firmly into our minds at 
the outset of this new year. Though duties 


sometimes conflict and sometimes stand out 
less distinctly than we could wish, our will- 
ingness to do our duty always lags far behind 
our perception of it. Our fidelity to the duty 
which each day of the year 1893 brings will be 
the test of our fidelity to Christ. 

Parallel verses: Ex. 32: 29; Josh. 4: 19-24; 
Neh. 8:18; Ps. 51: 16, 17; 61: 8; 86:3; 145:2; 
Eccles. 12; 18; Is. 58: 2; Matt. 21: 28; 24: 50; 
25:13; Luke 1: 74, 75; 9:.28; 11:3; John 8: 29; 
O43 Acts 105) 1, 23 17210; 2 Cor. 47 165 55 9: 
Phil. 1; 6; 2: 12,13; 4: 4-7; Heb. 3: 12-14; 7: 
26, 27; 13: 15, 16; Jas. 1: 22-27; 4: 13-16. 


NOTES, 

At the last quarterly meeting of the board of 
trustees of the United Society the report of the gen- 
eral secretary showed that there are 23,565 societies, 
of which 372 are in England and nearly 500 in Aus- 
tralia. 

At Indiana’s convention at Fort Wayne, Nov. 25- 
27, there was a special jubilee service of thanksgiv 
ing for what had been done toward closing the 
World’s Fair on Sunday. The meeting was led by 
Rey. R. V. Hunter, who has been so active as chair- 
man of the special committee appointed by the 
Minneapolis Convention to secure the Sunday clos- 
ing. 

The largest gathering of Sunday schoo) teachers 
ever convened in South Australia was held in con- 
nection with arecent Endeavor convention. At the 
Melbourne consecration meeting two-thirds of the 
Endeavorers present were teachers in the Sunday 
school. The revival spirit was especially noticeable 
throughout the meetings in Australia and the effects 
produced were deep and genuine. During the ten 
days after the gatherings at Geelong eighty young 
people are said to have decided for Christ. 

~<a 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE AMERICAN MISSION IN EGYPT. 

The Egyptian Mission of the American 
United Presbyterian Church is carrying on a 
work full of interest and significance, both on 
account of its location in one of the most 
ancient and famous of lands and because the 
results have been so steady and encouragingly 
large. By common consent and Christian 


courtesy the entire field has been left to the 


care of one denomination—that which first 
gained a decided foothold in Egypt. The his- 
tory of religion in the land of the Nile is a 
varied one. We find Christianity dominant 
over heathenism in the early centuries of the 
Christian era,.but it was never quite free from 
superstition and idolatry. And in the course 
of subsequent centuries, which were marked 
with bitter theological strifes, the Egyptian 
Church gradually degenerated and finally was 
almost completely overpowered by Moham- 
medanism forced upon the people by the con- 
quering Turks. The remnant of the church 
which remained, known as the Coptic Church, 
numbered but a few thousand, and these had 
become so corrupt that their profession of 
godliness amounted to little more than a form 
and a- superstition. It is primarily in this 
same ancient but apostate Coptic Church that 
the American is laboring today. The Copts 
now number not far from 400,000 as against 
more than 6,000,000 Mohammedans. 

Attempts to redeem Egypt to Christ were 
made in the latter part of the last and the 
early years of the present century by the 
Morayians and also the Church Missionary 
Society, with little ornosuccess. But 1854 was 
the beginning of the true Christian era for 
modern Egypt, for it was in that year that the 
American Mission was founded by the Pres- 
byterian Church. The plan was not to attempt 
to resuscitate or reform the Coptic Church 
but rather to seek to lead individual souls to 
Christ. Four earnest missionaries were sent 
out at first and as soon as possible schools for 
boys and girls were opened, religious meetings 
held—though for years with a meager attend- 
ance—and tours begun through the villages for 
the sale of religious literature. The results 
that first decade of its history were discourag 
ingly small and the drawbacks many and 
great. The civil authorities, on the whole 
though Mohammedans, were reasonable and 
sometimes quite liberal, as is evinced by the 
fact that theruler of Egypt in this early period 
was influenced to give a valuable piece of 
property to the mission. With the new build- 
ings, which were speedily erected thereon, the 
work began at once to grow 
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An incident belonging to the early history 
contains a touch of romance and has impor- 
tant bearings upon the work. Among the 
first of the girls in the Cairo Mission to accept 
the Christian faith was one who became the 
wife of a wealthy Hindu prince, who ex- 
changed his throne for a large annual income, 
a title and a palatial residence in England. _ 
He presented $5,000 to the American Mission 
“as a token of his grateful interest” and for 
sixteen years repeated the generous gift on the 
anniversary of his marriage. Last year the 
amount was doubled, making a total of bene- 
factions amounting to $90,000. And more 
than this, while in Egypt he gave the free use 
of his boat for missionary purposes and finally 
transferred the ownership to the missionaries. 

The work has been gradually enlarged until 
now the mission extends to the borders of 
Nubia, near the first cataract of the Nile, and 
evangelistic work is carried on at no less than 
145 points. With the assistance of generous 
donations from Great Britain and America 
comfortable houses of worship have been built 
at many stations and rooms rented at others. 
In these are held some 3,000 meetings each 
month at which 10,000 to 12,000 regularly hear 
the Word. There are thirty-one workers from 
America and, including ordained pastors, 
theological students, zenana workers, colpor- 
teurs, teachers, etc.,a grand total of 282 native 
helpers. Many of the congregations pay alarge 
shareof the pastor’s salary. Asafurther test of 
the earnestness of these poor Egyptian people 
the amount of their contributions for church 
purposes last year was $7,378 and if we add to 
this the sums paid for schools, books, the offer- 
ings from missionary societies and Sunday 
schools we have the remarkable total of $29,- 
811 expended in a single year. 

The plan was early adopted of opening at 
every station schools of primary and second- 
ary grade to besupported by the people and 
taught by nativeteachers. Theseschools have 
increased to the number of ninety-eight of 
which eighty-eight are entirely self-support- 
ing. Then in addition other schools of higher 
grade, some of them boarding schools, have 
been established at the central stations, with 
the training college at Assioot and the theo- 
logical seminary at Cairo as a fitting climax. 

The article in the Missionary Review from 
which these facts have been obtained closes 
with the hope that ‘‘not only shall the thou- 
sands in the Coptic Church be won to a pure 
gospel but also that through them millions of 
the Mohammedans shall be led to accept Him 
who is the Way, the Truth and the Life.’’ 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


In spite of the emphatic protests of the 
papal nuncio, the Bishop of Madrid and thou- 
sands of aristocratic Catholics, the Protestant 
church at Madrid has been consecrated with 
the consent of Premier Lagasta. The conse- 
cration ceremony had been postponed repeat- 
edly because the approval of the conservative 
premier, just succeeded by Lagasta, could not 
be obtained. 

Affairs in the new Brazilian Republic do 
not promise very well for true religious lib- 
erty. They have a penal statute to this ef- 
fect: “‘To outrage any religious confession 
by blackguarding any act or object of its wor- 
ship, or by disrespecting or profaning pub- 
licly any of its symbols, penalty, imprison- 
ment from one to six months.” Rev. J. H. 
Nelson, an American missionary at Para, 
Brazil, published two articles in his paper, 
the Brazilian Ohristian Advocate, in which he 
spoke of a certain public festival as idolatry 
of the Virgin Mary, and called in question the 
reality of the virgin being the patron of the 
Amazonian district. He was arrested and 
tried under the above statute, but the court 
declared in his favor. An appeal was taken 

o the Supreme Court, which has just reversed 
he decision of the lower court, and Mr. Nel- 
onis sentenced to three and a half months’ 
mprisonment in the jail at Para, There 
eems to be no hope of deliverance from his 
ersecutors until they have wreaked their 
vengeance on him. Mr. Nelson is the presid- 
ing elder of the Brazil District, New England 
Southern Conference. His labors are on the 
self-supporting plan of Bishop Taylor. 
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' Literature. 


DUPLICATE BOOKS. 

The publishers are between two fires just 
now. On the one hand authors both abroad 
and here are beginning to combine forces in 
order to avoid remaining at the mercy of their 
publishers in respect to sales of books and the 
returns therefrom. On the other hand comes 
the public, represented by a recent correspond- 
ent of the New York Tribune, with a grievance 
which certainly is not less serious. It has to 
do with the issue of limited editions of valu 
able works, each copy of which is numbered, 
and the unpleasant charge is that some pub- 
lishers print more than the announced num 
ber of copies and imprint upon the extra ones 
numbers which already have been used. An 
example would be the publishing of 350 copies 
of an edition announced as including only 300 
and imprinting each of the numbers 251, 252, 
etc., upon two copies instead of one, thus is- 
suing 350 copies although no one would bear a 
number higher than 300. Of course there is 
a risk of being detected but it is very small. 

The matter has come up abroad in connec- 
tion with the issue of the Dryburgh Edition of 
Scott’s novels by the Messrs. Black and the 
Border Edition by Mr. Nimmo. The writer in 
the Tribune asks what security the public has 
that the declared limits of these editions will 
be observed. He adds that in France such 
matters are managed much more strictly than 
in Great Britain, yet that in France he actu- 
ally has seen duplicate numbers of the same 
edition of a book. He suggests with justice 
that the only safeguard of the public is the 
guaranty of the actual printer, and we do not 
see what value even this would have, if the 
printers are willing to cheat, unless it were 
givenunderoath. Inthe case of the Dryburgh 
Edition of Scott the printers, the eminent 
Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh, have refused to 
sign the guaranty on the fly leaf and it has 
been signed by the author and publisher, 
neither of whom probably can know that ex- 
tra copies have not been printed. As the pub- 
lisher stands between the printer and the pur- 
chaser the latter naturally holds the publisher 
responsible, and it is hardly likely that extra 
copies would be on sale without the connivance 
of the publisher. 

It is improbable, however, that the public 
is being deceived thus to any large extent. 
Doubtless there are instances, but most pub- 
lishers, especially those of repute, are too 
honorable to condescend to such baseness. 
It is a question whether the mutual condition 
of things would be any more satisfactory 
than at present if formal oaths were to be 
substituted for friendly pledges. We heartily 
indorse the efforts of authors to gain a posi- 
tion of equality with publishers in respect to 
sales and returns, not because we distrust 
the publishers but because it is inherently 
unfair for one party to a bargain to be kept 
in the dark by the other as to some of its 
vital features. And if the reform proposed 
in respect to this subject, and, we suppose, 
already practically assured, be accomplished, 
it probably will draw in its wake any further 
reform needed in respect to the numbering of 
limited editions. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. 


This handsome volume embodies eight lec- 
tures by Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D. D., which some of 
our readers doubtless have heard from his lips. 
They were prepared for use in connection with 
the L. P. Stone lectureship in Princeton The- 
ological Seminary. Afterwards they were de- 
livered here in Boston before the Lowell 
Institute, and the third, fourth and seventh 
also have been given at the Johns Hopkins 
University. The first two are of a preliminary 
character, explaining the decadence of church 
and state in the tenth century and the reac- 
tion for the better which occurred in the 
eleventh. The succeeding four discuss the 
famous monk himself, describing his person- 
ality, his monastic life, his character and work 
as a theologian and his skill and success as a 
preacher. In the last two his famous con- 
troversy with Abelard is considered and his 
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relation to European affairs in general is in- 
dicated. 

Only an unusually able and thoroughly 
trained mind is competent to do justice to 
such a man as Bernard. The differences be- 
tween his times and ours, between his training 
and that of correspondingly eminent religious 
leaders of our own day, need to be mastered 
and then explained with a completeness im- 
possible to most men and a candor almost as 
rare. Dr. Storrs can do such work, and has 
done this piece of it, with entire success. His 
historical knowledge is extensive and accu- 
rate, his analyses of character are shrewd, he 
has availed himself of the best authorities, 
he is able to enter sympathetically into the 
spirit of Bernard’s age without losing his 
poise as a just and acute critic, and his pol- 
ished literary manner completes the charm of 
his chapters. Itis safe to say that his volume 
will not soon be equaled by any other upon 
its theme. A touching reference to the late 
Prof. C. W. Hodge, D. D., occurs in the preface 
and amounts almost to a dedication of the 
volume. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


One lays down Prayer-Meeting Theology, by 
EK. J. Morris [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25], 
with a feeling of depression. The three breth- 
ren who sustain the dialogue which composes 
the volume are represented as laboring men, 
yet they discuss abstruse themes with the sub- 
tlety, technical phraseology and long-winded 
ness of some theological professors. If itisex 
pected to attract readers by promising them 
the utterances of plain working men who think 
and speak like their fellow working men, which 
seems to be intended, the author has failed 
wholly. Moreover, one is saddened by the 
outcome of the discussion, so far as there can 
be said to be any. In spite of the attempt of 
one speaker, in his last remarks, to reassure 
another as to the power and victory of Chris- 
tianity, most readers will gain the impression 
that there is little use in expecting it to pre- 
vail or to fight on in its behalf. The author 
doubtless has intended to strengthen the faith 
and zeal of his readers. But he has empha- 
sized doubts and fears far too much. We can- 
not advise anybody to spend time upon such 
a book. 

We desire to call particular attention to 
Rev. Dr. J. B. Hamilton’s book, From the Pul- 
nit to the Poorhouse and Other Romances of the 
Methodist Itinerancy [Hunt & Eaton. $1.00]. 
The story which fills most of the volume is a 
pathetic and powerful plea for justice to vet- 
eran ministers, who, having given their lives 
to the churches, are too often left to struggle 
and suffer in their old age and feebleness. 
The narrative is picturesque, vivid and sadly 
true to facts, in some cases at any rate. We 
are glad to see that, largely through Dr. Ham- 
ilton’s labors, a Veteran Ministers’ Relief As- 
sociation has been formed in the Methodist 
body for the purpose of arousing the churches 
to do their duty by their superannuated pas- 
tors. Among Congregationalists the same 
need is great and pressing, and neither the 
different State boards of ministerial aid nor 
the relief afforded by the. committee of the 
National Council—represented before our 
churches at present by Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
D.D.—is adequate. It is high time that each 
branch of the church took up the matter in 
earnest, and this volume by Dr. Hamilton, 
which he purposely has made popular and 
almost sensational, although not more than 
the given facts amply warrant, cannot help 
having a profound and lasting effect. 

The Fifth Gospel [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50], by J. M. P. Otts, LL. D., is a series of 
sketches of localities in Palestine, conveying 
a general idea of the country in which Jesus 
lived as it is now and was then, together with 
studies of various passages inthe life of Christ. 
It is not a biography but simply a series of 
pictures, and Biblical, and especially New 
Testament, students will find in it many help- 
ful suggestions. It is for the common people 
rather than the world of specialists.——The 
second volume of Dr. Marcus Dods’s work on 
The Gospel of John [A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1.50] includes the latter part of the Gospel 
oeginning with the twelfth chapter. It is one 
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of the volumes of The Expositor’s Bible. It 


blends scholarly and popular qualities ad- 


mirably, brings out the salient points and 
comments on them wisely and forcibly, and 
altogether is a valuable help for practical use 
by all intelligent persons.—The L. P. Stone 
Lectures for 1892 at Princeton Theological 
Seminary were delivered by Rev. S. H. Kel- 
logg, D. D., of Toronto, his subject being The 
Genesis and Growth of Religion [Macmillan & 
Co. $1.50]. It is largely a comparative study 
of leading theories now prevalent among men 
and it is conducted in a scientific manner as 
well as a.candid spirit. An important con- 
clusion is that monotheism was the original 
faith of man, which position is urged onscien- 
tific grounds not less than others. The style 
of the book is remarkably graphic in view of 
the character of its theme. 

The Ohristian’s Secret of a Happy Life [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.00], by Hannah W. 
Smith, is out in a new, revised edition, The 
author is an ardent believer in what is called 
the higher Christian life, and, whether all 
which she urges be accepted as true or not, 
no sensible believer can fail to be inspired by 
such a book and to gain from it genuine spir- 
itual nourishment. It is printed and bound 
prettily.———It might be expected to be some- 
thing of a step from Mrs. Smith to Rev. H. W. 
Foote, the late pastor of King’s Chapel (Uni- 
tarian) church in this city, but the taking it 
only shows how much Christians in all de- 
nominations have in common. We have no- 
ticed nothing in The Insight of Faith [George 
H. Ellis. 50 cents], a little book of selections 
from his discourses, we suppose, with which 
Trinitarians cannot agree in all heartiness, 
while his utterances about Jesus especially 
appeal to every spiritually-minded soul. The 
book is full of wise, tender, helpful words 
and will be a practical aid in hours of devo- 
tion.—Rev. F. A. Hinckley, another Unita- 
rian, is the writer of Afterglow [George H. 
Ellis. 50 cents], the four chapters of which 
seem to be four sermons. They are earnest, 
devout and thoughtful, but, if we understand 
the sense in which he asserts that character 
is the redeemer of the world, we must object 
to the claim. Christ is the only redeemer 
and, although He came to illustrate a holy 
character and to develop it among men, it is 
only in a secondary sense that the author’s 
statement is true. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


A number of noteworthy publications of 
this class have just reached us. It is almost 
too late for us to inform our readers concern- 
ing them before Christmas, but this is not our 
fault. Their value will not diminish after 
Christmas, fortunately. One of them is a 
beautiful vignette edition of Mrs. Browning’s 
Poems [Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50] with 
many and excellent new illustrations by F. C. 
Gordon. The binding, which is striking and 
even showy, but in perfectly good taste, 
catches the eye, and the familiar charm of the 
contents makes itself felt when once the book 
has been opened.— Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons have published seven of Shakespeare’s 
comedies, The Tempest, Merchant of Venice, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, As You Like It, 
Much Ado About Nothing, Twelfth Night and 
The Winter’s Tale [Each 75 cents] in an edition 
called The Ariel Shakespeare. Each volume 
is very small yet is printed clearly, is illus- 
trated and is bound in leather. The edition 
is very pretty but some of the pictures are 
badly drawn. The seyen books are sold to- 
gether in a box.— We spoke last week of the 
Columbus Calendar, with its finely executed 
pictures, issued by Prang & Co. The same 
pictures now are published again by the same 
house to illustrate a historical poem by Emily 
S. Forman. It is entitled The Life of Colum- 
bus [$2.00] and the brilliancy and fidelity of 
the pictures will render them quite as wel- 
come in this form as in the other. 


The volume of Poems by Dobson, Locker and 


Praed [$3.00] which the Frederick A. Stokes 4 
Company haye published contains poems, 


most, if not all, of which have been printed al- 


ready and many of which are jaunty society — 


verses. They all are effective and entertain- 


ing and are good examples of much of the 
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fruit of the modern English school of young 
poets. Theillustrative work is by Maud Hum- 
phrey, who is at her best. Her pictures are as 
conspicuous attractions as the poems to which 
they belong.——A somewhat novel publication 
is My Little Friends [Lee & Shepard. $2.00], a 
collection of photographs of children made 
from life by E. Heinrichs. President Harri- 
son’s grandson, Baby McKee, appears in the 
frontispiece, and there are more than sixty 
others, some of whom are of foreign parent- 
age. Most of them are very pretty. A short 
selection of poetry is printed opposite to each. 
The volume has a white and gilt binding and 
is likely to be a very popular holiday book 
with many people-—In European Pictures 
of the Year [Cassell & Co. $1.00], otherwise 
known as The Foreign Art Supplement to the 
Magazine of Art, one finds reproductions of 
the chief pictures of the year in foreign gal- 
leries. Nearly or quite sixty pictures are thus 
represented, each of which in the original 
possesses special merit. The influence of the 
French school is noticeable. The variety and 
vigor of these pictures is pleasing, but some 
of the subjects would better have been 
omitted in such a volume as this. 


STORIES. 


There is an incompleteness about Sherburne 
House [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50], by Amanda 
M. Douglas, which is tantalizing. The in- 
dications all are favorable for the heroine 
but one wants to know more about the man- 
ner of the outcome. Her troubles are so 
largely needless and so unjustly caused that 
the reader’s sympathies are keenly quickened, 
but some wholesome thoughts are caused by 
the very events which most seem to need 
excuse, and all ends smilingly. Itis a story 
somewhat lacking in respect to proportion and 
some characters talk in much choicer language 
than is natural, but the bookis full of interest. 
—St. Augustine [Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50] 
is the third in the Columbian Historical series 
which Mr. J. R. Musick is writing. It treats 
of the early coming of the Huguenots to this 
country and of the bloody scenes which char- 
acterized the foundation of the town of St. 
Augustine in Florida, the oldest settlement 
remaining in the United States. It is exciting 
and reproduces successfully in a considerable 
degree, we do not doubt, the temper as well 
as many of the events of the times.—Mary 
C. Woodbury, in Heredity, or Harry Harwood’s 
Inheritance [McDonald & Gill Co. 75 cents], 
has written an earnest plea against intemper- 
ance. It does not -possess special literary 
merit, but it portrays the horrors of subjection 
+o the drinking habit, especially as it descends 
from parent to child. It will do good. 

In Witch Winnie’s Studio, or The King’s 
Dwughter’s Art Life [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50], Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney contin- 
ues the story of her bright and fascinating 
group of the King’s Daughters most enter- 
tainingly. Probability is disregarded a little, 
but the girls will not mind this if they notice 
it. The story, of course, is elevating as well 
as amusing and Mr. Champney’s illustrations 
are mostly admirable, although the girl iu the 
frontispiece seems deformed.—Rev. C. M. 
Sheldon’s story, Richard Bruce, or The Life 
that Now Is [Cong. 8. S. & P.S. $1.50] also 
disregards probability with considerable free- 
dom. But it is a truly powerful, practical, 
touching Christian narrative, creditable to 
the writer and engrossing to the reader. The 
singular fact stated in the preface that its 
chapters were read by the author at his Sun- 
day evening services, and came to be written 
through his desire to render those services 
interesting, may afford a hint to other min- 
isters. He possesses real power as a deline- 
ator of character, skill in using incidents and 

wisdom in describing a natural, manly and 
inviting type of Christianity. Put the volume 
into your Sunday school library. 

Another war story, and the story of another 

* boy in the war, is Down in Dixie [D. Lothrop 
Co. $2.25],in which Mr. Stanton B. Allen of 
the First Massachusetts Cavalry describes his 
army experience. It is a graphic account of 
an exciting history, not too polished or dainty 
in the narration yet doubtless not the less 
true to life on this account. The young 
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would-be soldier’s deception as to his age 
was not to his credit, although he conducted 
himself honorably afterwards. There are 
many illustrations and the reader will gain 
a vivid idea of army days.—Madame C. 
Colomb is the author of a foreign story fully 
as interesting in its different way. It is Her- 
mine’s Triumphs [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50]. 
The scene is the south of France, the heroine 
is a little French girl and the whole atmos- 
phere and all the conditions of the story are 
unlike our own, but the reader will enjoy the 
book heartily. The young girls especially 
will follow the heroine’s course with pleasure. 
It indirectly yet forcibly teaches more than 
one valuable lesson. 


Another pleasant novel, having English up- 
per and middle class characters, is Sir Godfrey’s 
Grand-daughters (J.B. Lippincott Co. 75 cents], 
by Rosa N. Carey. The kind of people who 
appear are mostly familiar, the two or three 
country gentlemen, the town rector, the doc- 
tor, the artist and their wives, but there are 
one or two originals and one and all are de- 
picted with real power. it is distinctly su- 
perior to the average novel. To teach a 
solemn moral lesson is Hesba Stretton’s intent 
in her Half Brothers [Cassell Publishing Co. 
$1.00] and she certainly has done so, yet the 
undercurrent of sin and sorrow in the book 
does not detract from its readableness but 
rather adds to it.. Unusual elements are man- 
aged with great skill and the reader lays aside 
the story with regret and with a quickened 
moral sense.——Adrift in a Great City [Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.50], by M. E. Winchester, 
deals probably with the improbable and one 
needs to remember that the most daring fic- 
tion never surpasses some actual facts. This, 
too, is a somewhat sad story, yet sweet, whole- 
some and ennobiing, as well as intensely in- 
teresting. 

The problem of loyalty to one lover when 
one ig more attached to another suggests the 
main motive in Muriel Howe [Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.00], a story by Angelina Teal. The 
chief interest of the book lies in its pictures of 
life among the Dunkers, a religious body of 
German-Americans in Indiana. These pic- 
tures are well drawn and full of a certain very 
real charm.—Three pleasant new volumes 
of fairy tales for the young belong to The 
Children’s Library. One is An Enchanted 
Garden, by Mrs. Molesworth. Another is The 
Brown Owl, by F. H. M. Hueffer. The third 
is Tales from the Mabinogion [Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. Hach 75 cents], by Meta E. Williams. 
Each is sure to be a great favorite with the 
boys and girls.——One cannot grow tired of 
Uncle Remus, and Mr. Harris’s book, Uncle 
Remus and His Friends (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50], which contains plantation stories, 
songs, ballads and sketches of negro character, 
is richly entertaining from cover to cover. It 
also throws much light upon prominent char- 
acteristics of the negro race which are not 
understood at the North as well as at the 


South. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The recent Arctic expedition of Lieutenant 


‘and Mrs. Robert E. Peary, U.S. N., which was 


so unique in some particulars and so success- 
ful, has led to the publication of a handsome 
volume, In Arctic Seas [Rufus C. Hartranft. 
$3.50], which describes the voyage of the 
steamer Kite which carried up the explorers 
in 1891, and likewise the so-called relief expedi- 
tion which went up in the following year and 
brought them home. There also are a brief 
account of the experience of Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Peary and a narrative of the endeavors 
to discover the fate of Mr. Verhoeff, a member 
of the expedition who disappeared. The au- 
thors are Drs. R. N. Keely, Jr., and G. G. 
Davis. The writers go needlessly into detail 
here and there yet their descriptions of Dan- 
ish and Eskimo life in Greenland are very 
entertaining. The volume is enriched by nu- 
merous photographs and contains considerable 
scientific information of importance. It is 
one of the very few such histories which re- 
cord success. 

The author of the London Daily Press [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.00], Mr. H. W. Massing- 
ham, gives a pleasant and instructive account 


of the leading London daily journals, their 
histories, specialties, editorial writers, etc. 
He is somewhat indiscriminately complimen- 
tary, yet the energy and sagacity of many of 
the men whom he describes certainly merit 
high praise. We dislike as sincerely as any 
one the cheap sensationalism: now so apparent 
in many of our most widely known American. 
journals, but we protest against his probably 
unintentional implication that it 1s the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of our journalism. 
Moreover, it should be insisted that the belief 
of many Englishmen, which he seems to cher- 
ish, that the only alternative of such sensa- 
tionalism is in the sort of journalistic litera- 
ture which prevails in London, the extreme 
and monotonous dullness of most of which is 
almost incredible to an intelligent foreigner 
at first, isan error. A very interesting feature 
of his book is the portraits of prominent 
London editors. 

Mrs. Lydia $. Lane is the author of I Mar- 
ried a Soldier, or Old Days in the Old Army 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00]. It is an unpre- 
tending autobiographical sketch, abounding 
in detail and affording by its very particular- 
ity and copiousness a clear idea of the life of 
our army officers and their families in the days 
before railroads had made their movements 
easy and when privation was the rule. It is 
to be hoped that they all had the cheery, phil- 
osophic temper which Mrs. Lane exhibits. 
Her story is graphic and of much interest and 
both army circles and the larger public will 
enjoy reading it. 

Books concerning books are becoming com- 
mon and a good one is Rey. Dr. G. C. Lori- 
mer’s What I Know About Books and How to 
Use Them [James H. Earle. 75cents]. Its ten 
chapters are written popularly, much as if they 
had been prepared as brief addresses, and they 
are readable, sensible and stimulating. The 
volume is smalland convenient.——Mr. Lynds 
E. Jones has edited the fourth series of the 
useful little publication entitled The Best Read- 
ing [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], which is a 
classified bibliography, with prices of the more 
important English and American publications 
issued during the five years ending with Dec. 
1, 1891. Of course opinions differ as to what 
should be included in such a work and some 
persons probably will not find volumes for 
which they may search, yet it is unquestion- 
ably a comprehensive and useful book.—— 
There are timeliness and wisdom in Dr. G. H. 
Nuttall’s littie treatise, Hygienic Measures in 
Relation to Infectious Diseases [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 75 cents]. It is a handy book to have 
in one’s house. Itis at once learned and easy 
to be understood, and the perusal of it will 
do much to impress the fact that, although 
nobody should be alarmed by dangers due 
the possibility of infection, there is good rea- 
son for uniform and conscientious caution. 

Hon. C. C. Coffin has added another volume 
to the lengthening list of his familiar publica- 
tions. Itisa Lifeof Abraham Lincoln [Harper 
& Bros. $3.00]. He has enjoyed special ad- 
vantages in respect to the writing such a book, 
having known Lincoln and many of the other 
men eminent in our history and having visited 
personally the scenes and many friends of 
Lincoln’s early life. He has made careful stud 
ies and then expressed their fruits in popular 
and picturesque language and his volume is 
illustrated lavishly. The young people will 
read it eagerly and it will help them.—In 
Shakespeare’s Twilights [D. Lothrop Co. $1.00] 
are a number of selections about morning or 
evening, compiled byS. F. Price, and a number 
of appropriate illustrations by W. P. Chalmer 
and H.P. Barnes. The result is a pretty little 
book.——Maud Humphrey’s Fairy Calendar for 
1893 [Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50] contains 
tasteful and spirited work in drawing and col- 
oring, chiefly of figures, and certainly is among 
the most tempting publications of the year 
in its class A Calendar for 1893 [75 cents] 
made up from the writings of the late Rev. J. 
F. W. Ware of the Arlington Street Unitarian 
Church, in Boston, is practical and suggestive 
and his many friends and others also, will use 
it with pleasure and profit——A new game, Tie 
Red, White and Blue [A. C. McClurg & Co. 50 
cents], resembles whist a little and authors a 
little, is intended to teach American history, 
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is intended for young people as well as their 
eldgrs, and is likely to be entertaining. 


NOTES. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s grandfathers on 

beth sides were Methodist ministers. 

—— The two remaining volumes of the late 
M. Renan’s History of Israel are nearly ready 
for the press. 

Rey. Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s Life of 
Christ is being translated into Russian by one 
of the dignitaries of the cathedral in Moscow. 

_—— Hereafter some of Mr. W. D. Howells’s 
most important work is to appear in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. His new novel, The 
Coast of Bohemia, will lead off and several 

_autobiographical papers will follow. 

The Magazine of American History has 

just completed its twenty-eighth volume. 

Under Mrs. Martha J. Lamb’s skillful edito- 
rial charge it has not only established itself 
firmly but also has done highly valuable his- 

torical work. 

—— Mr. Franklin W. Smith, a former Bos- 
tonian and well known to many Northern 
visitors in Florida, is urging earnestly that a 
national gallery of art and history be estab- 
lished in Washington. Certainly his scheme 
is wise and desirable. 

—— Philadelphia is said to contain more than 
a hundred private libraries each of which con- 
tains over 60,000 volumes. Doubtless this is 
true of no other city in this country, and prob- 
ably it is true of no other city anywhere. 
Oddly enough Philadelphia has no public li- 
brary. 

— The original manuscript of Poe’s Tale of 
the Ragged Mountains was sold at auction in 
New York the other day for $295, the buyer 
being Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. It contains 
550 lines written upon twenty-five pages of 
note paper, about 3,000 words. The handwrit- 
ing is small, clear, even and without slant. 

— The library of the late George Bancroft 
is valned at $75,000 and Mr. J. B. Rosengarten 
of Philadelphia is urging that Congress be 
appealed to to buy it. It includes many tran- 
seripts of valuable documents collected at 
Marburg, Germany, relating to the part played 
by the Germans in the Revolutionary War. 

—— William Watson, whose ode to the dead 
Tennyson received higher commendation than 
that of any other and who has been granted 
$1,000 from the royal funds and has been 
among those mentioned as Tennyson’s suc- 
cessor as poet laureate, has become violently 
insane and has had to be put in confinement, 

—— The report of anew discovery of apoc- 
ryphal Biblical literature in Egypt, to which 
we referred last week, is now confirmed. The 
fragments are in Greek and the Cambridge 
Press is preparing a revised text and an Hng- 
lish translation. The discovery, although just 
announced, occurred long enough ago to en- 
able an edition of The Book of Enoch to be 
edited by M. Bouriant and published in Eng- 
land. 

—— Sir Walter Scott’s familiar letters writ- 
ten between 1797 and 1825 number about two 
thousand, and the most characteristic are 
being edited for publication by David Doug- 
las of Edinburgh, who edited Scott’s Journal 
some two years ago. One of the letters con- 
tains a rough sketch, by Scott himself, of the 
Abbotsford property with a statement of his 
purpose in regard to it. He afterwards called 
it his Delilah. A few explanatory letters by 
notable contemporaries also will be included. 

— The late Jay Gould wrote a History of 
Delaware County, N. Y., in his early life 
which has become exceedingly rare. Mr. 
Gould bought up copies wherever he could 
hear of them, paying very large prices in 
some instances. The reason of his desire to 
suppress the book is said to have been the 
fact that in it he had uttered opinions as to 
financial and social questions which he had 
wholly abandoned for others. He also is 
stated to have written a biography of Zadock 

Pratt, Esq., of Prattsville, N. Y., a tanner, 
farmer, banker and legislator. 
A RNA, 

Positive truth of some kind is essential as 

ood both for mind and character.— Froude. 


The Handbook. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK 
for 1893 is the sixth an- 
nual issue of this little 


Manual and is now ready. 

THE HANDBOOK was 
used more generally in 
1892 than ever before, and 
increasingly popular. 


is 


Its prayer meeting topics 


for the midweek gather- 


ing of the church unite 
thousands all over the country in a common 
theme for prayer and meditation. The in- 
spiration which comes of this unity of pur- 
pose is more widely felt as the topics are 


each year more generally adopted. 


THE HANDBOOK furnishes a schedule of 
daily readings especially adapted_for the 
devotional use of the family or individual; 
this year these readings center about the 
prayer meeting topics. The prayer meeting 
topics of the Y. P.S. C. E. are also included. 
THE HANDBOOK gives just the figures 
and facts which every Christian and every 
Congregationalist needs to have at hand 
for ready reference. 

THE HANDBOOK contains— 


Daily Bible Readings. 
Church Prayer Meeting Topics. 


Week of Prayer Topics, arranged by Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

Sunday School Lessons. 

Y. P. S.C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

S.S.and Y. P. S.C. HE. Statistics. 

Our Seven Benevolent Societies. 

Oongregational Clubs. 

Congregational Colleges and Seminaries. 

Calendar for 1893. 

Creed and Confession of 1883. 

Dates in Modern Congregationalism, etc. 

Congregational Principles. 


THE HANDBOOK has an artistically de- 
The 
back cover is blank except an attractive bor- 


signed front cover (facsimile above). 


der. This blank space can be used for print- 
ing name of church and order of services. 
This can be done by your local printer, or 
by Thomas Todd, Congregational House, 
Boston, who will furnish the Handbooks at 
regular prices as below with an additional 
charge for printing of $1.00 for 100 copies 
and for each additional hundred 25 cents. 


THE HANDBOOK FOR 1893 has 60 pages. 
The price is 4 cents per copy, or (less than 


cost), 
I@- 100 Copies, $1.00. 
If to be sent by mail or express prepaid, 100 copies, $1.25; 


| 75 copies, $1.00; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents; 10 
copies, 25 cents. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., 
Proprietors of the Congregationalist, 
No. I Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


Are you a lover of Music ? 


Add to your collection 


MARCH TREASURY. 

Contains 47 Favorite Marches for Piano. 
EVERY-DAY MELODIES. 

69 Popular Melodies within compass of a 5-octave 


Cabinet Organ or Piano. 
Elegantly bound in Paper, Bach 50 cents. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS. 


5) Easy Classical Pieces tor Pianv. 


CLASSIC TREASURY. 
38 Master Pieces for Piano, Olassical authors, 
Finely bound in boards. Each $1.0, 


Mailed on receipt of price. Send for ~ireular. 


HAMILTON S, GORDON, 13 East 14th Si. N.Y. 


A NIGE HOLIDAY PRESENT 


For Your Sunday School is the 
Our New Sunday 
Jeweled Crown e School Music Book. 


Nothing you could select would Five your School so 
much real enjoyinent as a supply of this book. e 
It would be a pleasant surprise to begin with and in 
sine ae from it their interest and enthusiasm will be 
multiplied with each new song learned. Thus it wilt 
be a continual source of pleasure for years to come. 
Specimen Copy, paper cover, 25 Cents. 
Price in board covers, 35 cents each; $3.60 per dozeu; 
$30.00 per hundred. Specimen pages free. Address, 


ASA HULL. 150 Nassau St.. N. W. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN BOOK USED BY MESSRS. 


Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 


AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS. ares 

Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, Large type, - - - 860 
se ee es Smalltype, - - - 45 
No. 5 or No. 6, either, - - - = = = --- 30 
No. 6, Y. P. S. C. E. Edition, - - -_- = - 35 
Winnowed Songs for Sunday Schools, - - 35 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN C9. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, | 


Cincinnati and New York. New York and Chicago. 


TEN PASTELS IN SONG—By A. A. Sew- 
all. A collection of veritable gems >f song, pub- 
lished in exquisite style; price, $1.25 DAMM’S 
PIANO SCHOOL—By Gustave Damm. A su- 
perb edition of this popular instructor for the piano, 
reprinted from the latest foreign editiou; price, $2. 
PHYLLIS—By George F. Root. A new and 
charming Cantata by this well-known writer, 
much superior to its famous predecessor, 
“The Haymakers,’”? and of about the same 
grade of difficulty; price, 75cts. GARNERED 
GEMS—By H.R. Palmer—The latest and best 
Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
of the most popular writers in the land; price, 35 cts. 
COLUMBUS—By G. F. Root. A fine Cantata 
dealing with the principal events of the lite of 
the great discoverer of America; price, 78, cts. 
SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOES—By H. E. Cogs- 
well. For Public Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Contains Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
and songs for all occasions; price, 25cts. LIT- 
TLE SACRED SONGS—By J.R. Murray. A 
new book for the ‘little ones’? of the Sunday- 
School; price, 35cts. ROOTI’S HARMONY 
AND COMPOSITION—By G. F. Root. Aclear 
and concise method which carries the student from 
the beginning of the study of chords, progressions, 
etc., to the writing of four- part harmony in choral 
form; price, socts. SHIP OF LIF E—By T.M. 
Pattison. A’sacred Cantata for adults, by a weil- 
known English composer. Of moderate difficulty 
and very effective; price, 50 cts. 

SEND 10 cents for a sample copy of the ** Masi- 
cal Visitor’? for choirs. 

Complete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books furnished free, on application. e 


—PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHICAGO, 


| NEW YORK, 
200 Wabash Avenue. 1% Euat 16th Street. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
3 EAsT 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


Tit FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


7 Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y. 
Chicago, Il.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK Co. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and prac 
tical. Special instruction in New Testament Greek 
and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens Sept. 15. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. - 


THE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 
Riverside Drive. 85th and 86th Sts.. New York. 
Mont Vernon, 


McCOLLOM INSTITUTE, °"%. 42 


The Principal, a college graduate, 20 years a high school 

rincipal, living in a beautiful mountain village, 50 miles 
From oston, will take into his family six boys and will 
personally prepare them for college or business, Boys 
received at any time. JOHN B. WELOH, A. M., Principal. 
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PENTECGOST’S 
Bible Studies 


COVERING THE 


NS ABBATILSCHOOL LESSONS For 1893 


One could hardly consult a better volume for prac- 
tical suggestions.— Watchman. 


12mo. 450 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 60 cents. 
Alt Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
A. S. BARNES, & CO., Publishers, 


751 Broadway, New York. 


Christmas Music. 


SANTA AND THE FAIRIES. By Dr. W. 
HOWARD DOANE. New Cantata, Bright Melodies, Hu- 
morous Dialogues. Easily rendered. 30 cents by mail. 


KING OF NATIONS. By the Rev. RopERT 


Lowry. A Splendid Christmas Service for Columbian 
Year. l6pages. 5 cents by mail. 


CHRISTMAS CROWNS. Kindergarten plan. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS and H.P. MAIN. A new service, 
motion songs and Christmas wreaths. 6 cents by mail. 


THE CHRISTMAS KING. By Mrs. W. F. 
CRAFTS. Introducing flags of principal nations, ete. 6 
cents by mail. (12 Flags, $1.18; 24 Flags, $2.36, postpaid.) 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL NO. 23 contains a 
variety of beautiful Carols. 4 cents by mail. 


BECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 
TIME, No. 8. Choice, fresh, simple. 4 cents by 
mail. 


A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, ete. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


their inner natures, presenting 
¢ aside of their lives unfamiliar 
@ to the vast majority of the 


public. 
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Ten Cents on all News-stands 
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| This is the time to begin to take 


¢ Are Society Wor 
Insincere P 


A commanding article, por- 
traying the society women of 
the day at close range, and 


During 1893, this article will appear in 
Tue Lapies’ Home Journat from the pen of 


S The Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D. § 


the distinguished rector of Holy Trinity Church, 
in New York City. 


THECENTURY 


“The most popular high-class magazine in the world.” 


DECEMBER is a royal CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


Rich in illustrations, containing seven complete stories by Eggleston, Page, 
Hopkinson Smith, and others, beginning of a new novel, etc., etc. 


JANUARY will contain MARK TWAIN’S STORY, 
“The £1,000,000 Bank-Note,”’ first chapters of ‘‘ The Cosmopolis City Club,” 
a delightful instalment of “ Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” etc., etc. 


FEBRUARY will be THE MIDWINTER NUMBER, 


Splendidly illustrated and containing some very noteworthy 
v-we features, including Saint Saéns’s article on Liszt, with a great 
e number of short stories. 
A great year beginning. 


Subscription price $4.00a year. Single numbers (always ready on the 
Jirst) 35 cents. Subscribe through dealers or remit to publishers. 


Y\_—‘ The publishers will send a FREE 
=~ \reprint of the first chapters of 
_-—/Mrs. Burton Harrison’s great 


ie. [se novel, “ Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” 


—the hit of the year—to any one who 
will ask for it. 


Send a postal card to 


One Year for One Dollar; send to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


( 
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News from the Churches 


BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 

Music Hall, somewhat more barren of adorn- 
ment than on previous celebrations of Fore- 
fathers’ Day, presented last Wednesday even- 
ing, in the absence of elaborate floral displays 
and of flags and streamers, an appearance 
perhaps more consonant with the plain struc- 
tures of colonial days. But if decoration was 
less lavish than usual the flower of local Con- 
gregationaJism was there in the person of 700 
men and women, who, after doing justice to 
the supper, were beguiled with excellent 
music and then listened attentively and ap- 
preciatively as one speaker after another 
flashed the light of his historic knowledge 
upon the sturdy settlers of Plymouth. . 

The table of honor was flanked with its 
usual quota of ex-presidents of the club, 
along with one or two guests from other parts 
of the State. On President S. C. Darling’s 
right was the well-proportioned figure and 
pleasant face of the lieutenant-governor of the 
Commonwealth, William H, Haile, while on 
his left sat Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, who had 
the easy bearing of a man at home on any 
platform. Dr. E. W. Donald, the new rector 
of Trinity, full-bearded, dark-complexioned, 
erect, was studied by hundreds of eyes, whose 
possessors came speedily to an altogether 
favorable judgment of Phillips Brooks’s suc- 
cessor. There was on or near the platform, 
too, a good contingent of missionaries home 
on a furlough. 

Dr. Webb offered a tender prayer which 
contained an appreciative allusion to Mr. 
Blaine atthe point of death. 

The opening address of President Darling, 
as well as his remarks in introducing the 
speakers, were well suited to their purpose. 
He dwelt upon the duty which such an occa- 
sion brought of not merely rejoicing over the 
past but of resolving to be worthy of it. 
There has never been a time when there was 
so urgent need that the Pilgrim spirit and 
Puritan honesty should watch, arouse, oppose, 
to overcome and to rule in church, state and 
society. The principles for which the Pil- 
grims strove—a free church, a free school, a 
free government—are the principles which we 
must defend. 

A yein of pleasantry ran through the earlier 
part of Dr. Donald’s speech, induced by Mr. 
Darling’s reference to him as “‘ the most recent 
trophy of Boston’s reprisals—a good Puritan 
of the Congregational stamp.” When he 
passed into a more serious strain he departed 
totally from the conventional Forefathers’ 
Day oration, and spoke first of the city prob- 
lem. Hedid not believein painting the colors 
too black. Ailowance should be made for 
the fact that the city is made worse by the 
resorting to it of men who are bent on crime 
and vice, and who if they desire to indulge in 
deviltry refrain from it in their own towns 
but come to the great cities for dissipation. 
He deprecated too much talk about the city 
problem and too much denunciation. He 
urged on the other hand a practical grasp 
with it. The time is at hand when men and 
women shall have stronger love and affection 
for their brother man, so that at last there 
shall ‘be a revival of all those virtues, civic 
and social, of those men who came here so 
long ago. 

Dr. Donald spoke in defense of the secular 
press and declared that as a rule it is on the 
side of right and compares favorably with the 
pamphlet of Puritan days, which was then 
the vehicle through which public opinion 
found expression. 

Mr. Lodge’s address was a scholarly and 
polished eulogy of the Puritan principles 
and character. He paid his respect to the 
theory that the Pilgrims derived from the 
Dutch many of their ideas and customs. Re- 
ferring to Douglas Campbell’s volume he said 
that books like it are monumental proof of 
the importance of the people whom they seek 
to put in their proper place in the world’s 
history. The world is more concerned with 
results than with anything else, and there 
are always people who are ready to explain 
away the fame of a great man or a great race. 

The Puritans brought the world results. 


They were doets of deeds. They were not 
critics, and they dealt with large things, not 
small, with lasting realities, not fleeting shad- 
ows. Mere criticism is like a council of war 
—it never fights, it cannot organize or create. 
When the purely critical spirit becomes so 
strong as to paralyze action there is danger 
ahead. When criticism prevails over creation 
it means that form is deemed of more impor- 
tance than substance. We need those qtali- 
ties of the Puritans which are never out of 
fashion—faith and work, courage and enthusi- 
asm. Let us have the doers of deeds, the men 
of action. Let us encourage the spirit that 
breeds such men, 


SPRINGFIELD JOTTINGS. 

The religious forces of the city are well or- 
ganized and engaged in earnest work. The 
descendants of those heroic men who made 
the ‘‘ Bay path” through the forests exhibit 
similar courage, strengthand wisdom in push- 
ing forward the mission of the church their 
fathers loved. Christian unity and co-opera- 
tion not only exist, but are active forces. One 
result is the Central Temperance Board, 
composed of the pastor and one delegate from 
each church and organized for continuous 
work. Although it was disappointed that 
the city did not vote no license, it does not 
propose to suspend action. It has three stand- 
ing committees, one to care for finances, an- 
other to secure the enforcement of whatever 
law exists, and one, the most important, upon 
education. This latter committee recently re- 
ported in favor of a coffee-room, where inen 
might find warmth, cheer, inexpensive food 
and games. Some would like to have regular 
meetings held in these rooms. Others remem- 
ber and apply the proverb, ‘In vain is the 
net spread in the sight of any bird.’”? The 
same committee reported in favor of a series 
of prizes to be offered to the children of the 
city for the best answers to a list of temper- 
ance questions soon to be published. 

So pleasant and helpful have been these 
co-operative efforts that it is now expected 
that a central interdenominational missionary 
board will be formed at once for the purpose 
of giving needed help to the churches in do- 
ing earnest evangelistic work in any unoccu- 
pied portions of the city and surrounding 
towns, and to bring under the control and 
power of one central body the many kinds of 
charitable and missionary work which small 
organizations are now doing. Such a move- 
ment would be likely to destroy religious com- 
petition and secure greater economy and effi- 
ciency. 

One of the moving spirits in this work is 
Prof. H. P. Beach, who has taken charge of 
the missionary department of the School of 
Christian Workers. His influence and that 
of Mrs. Beach are already being strongly felt 
in all lines of missionary work. 

HAMPDEN. 


A NEW HAMPSHIRE FOREFATHERDS’ 
CELEBRATION. 


The Congregational Club of Central New 
Hampshire celebrated Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 
21, at the Franklin Street Church in Manches- 
ter. Nearly two hundred members and their 
friends sat down to the bountiful tables pre- 
pared by the women. The first after dinner 
address was made by Rey. Arthur Little, D. D., 
on The Four Pillars of the American Republic. 
Dr. Little’s former pastorate in this neighbor- 
hood insured him a warm welcome among his 
New Hampshire friends. After referring to 
some of the characteristics of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, he stated four great ideas that were 
the foundation of their work, viz., reverence 
for God, reverence for law, reverence for man 
and reverence for labor. 

The second address was by Rev. M. McG. 
Dana, D. D., of Lowell, his subject being The 
Men and Women We Commemorate. He 
called attention to the strong characteristics 
of the men and women of the “‘ Pilgrim time ”’ 
—that it was these traits that came down to 
their children of later date and served to 
make New England what it is, and would pre- 
serve it from the controlling influence of the 
errors of the present coming in upon us like 
atide. Gov. H. A. Tuttle addressed the club 
on The Founders of the State. He said that 


the founders of our civil institutions were 
also founders of our religious institutions and 
in view of that fact the duty of the present 
was to see to it that they were preserved and 
transmitted to our children. Hon. J.B.Smith, 
governor-elect, addressed the club on The 
Church of the Pilgrims, saying that it was a le- 
gitimate outcome of the doctrine of justification 
by faith as announced by Luther. They ig- 
nored the edicts of the old hierarchy and built 
upon the meetinghouse. Short speeches were 
made by Rev. W. G. Sperry, Prof. J. W. Pat- 
terson, Hon. David Cross and T. D. Luce, Esq. 


‘NEW HAVEN NOTES. 

The New Haven Congregational Club cele- 
brated Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 19, at the Dwight 
Place Church. It was the largest meeting 
save one in the history of the club. The prop- 
osition to raise the annual dues from $3 to $5 
oceasioned considerable discussion and was 
finally adopted by about a two-thirds vote. 
Among all the clubs in the country there are 
twenty-five whose dues are $3 or less and fif- 
teen where they are $5 or more. The amount 
of the dues determines largely the class and 
number of members in such an organization. 
Judge Lucius P. Deming read a paper on the 
duties of the sons of the American Revolution, 
which he understands to be the perpetuation 
of the American idea and spirit which were 
triumphant in the Revolution and are now men- 
aced by changed conditions. Rev. C. W. Park 
spoke of the Origin of Pilgrim Principles in 
History. 

The new catalogue of Yale University con- 
tains more new names both of instructors and of 
students than any of its predecessors. Among 
the new instructors are Prof. Henry S. Wil- 
liams, the worthy successor of Benjamin Silli- 
man, and J. D. Dana in the chair of geology; 
Prof. Edward W. Scripture, who is at the head 
of the new department and laboratory of experi- 
mental psychology; Prof. Jules Luquiens, who 
succeeds Professor Knapp in the department 
of modern languages; Dr. William G. Ander- 
son and his brother, H. S. Anderson, who are 
revolutionizing physical culture in the new 
gymnasium,and many others. There are1,969 
students enrolled this year against 1,784 last 
year and a total of 185 instructors, which is an 
increase of twenty-nine. The result of the first 
year of opening the graduate department to 
women is that there are twenty-three enrolled. 
Thirty-nine graduate scholarships are offered 
this year instead of thirteen last year. The 
impression given by the catalogue is like 
that received by visiting the institution, one 
of substantial prosperity and increasing use- 
fulness. 


Perhaps the students are passing through ~ 


one of their periodical seasons of disorderly 
conduct, but there is a prevailing feeling in 
New Haven that more needs to be done by 
the authorities of the institution to check 
these outbreaks among the students and par- 
ticularly to abate the gambling nuisance and 
crime. Several students have been heavily 
fined lately in the city court for riotous con- 
duct and it is well known that many others 
might have been if they could have been 
identified, but fines are less effective than 
faculty discipline. The New York Thanks- 
giving game and its accompaniments still 
stand unrebuked, and there are far too many 
eurrent rumors of other similar escapades. 
One of the New Haven dailies has opened 
its pages to all the complaints that the stu- 
dents choose to make against required at- 
tendance upon religious services. This is an 
easy way to fill columns but it has revealed 
nothing except the chafing which young life 
always feels under rules. 

It is barely possible that part of the popular 
revulsion against disorder among the students 
is due to a quickened public conscience, en- 
suing from the agitation of public morals by 
the pulpit and the press, the new Law and 
Order League and the temperance revival 
which Thomas E. Murphy has been carrying 
on for the last month. During Christmas 
week the meetings are being held in the How- 
ard Avenue Church and the week before they 
were in Davenport Church. Thousands are- 
signing the pledge and the habits of men are 
being greatly improved all over the city. A 
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temperance resurt is being opened at the cen- 
ter of the city to counteract the attractions of 
the saloon, and other such places are hkely to 
be opened in various parts of the city- 

Active preparations are making to follow 
up this gospel temperance crusade during the 
Week of Prayer with effective religious work 
and the hope is that it may culminate in a 
great spiritual awakening. The Christmas 
services were, if possible, more elaborate and 
carefully prepared than ever before. M. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


The Roslindale church—pleasantly known as the 
“infant”? among the churches of the Suffolk South 
Conference—recently celebrated its second birth- 
day. It has developed remarkable energy for so 
young a church, its membership having increased 
from 67 to 107. A building lot costing $3,250 has 
been purchased and paid for during the year. 
Plans have also been secured for a house of wor- 
ship, which it is hoped may be dedicated the com- 
ing year. The pastor, Rev. R. B. Grover, feels that 
the outlook for Congzegationalism in that part of 
the city is promising. 

At the meeting of the Essex Congregational Club, 
Dec. 19, in Salem, Pres. W. DeW. Hyde of Bowdoin 
made an address on The Old and New Puritanism. 

The Message of the Puritan to Our Time was the 
subject of Mr. Edwin D. Mead’s address before the 
Newton Congregational Club, Dec. 19. Rey. F. H. 
Smith spoke of John Milton. 

The Essex North Conference at its October gath- 
ering advised fellowship meetings. No plans or 
districts were recommended, but last Thursday 
evening the initiative was taken in a novel way. 
Eleven of the neighboring churches “ happened in” 
at the regular prayer meeting of the Center 
Church, Haverhill, taking the brethren completely 
by surprise. After an earnestly spiritual meeting 
there was a general handshake. The Newbury- 
port churches are to follow out the recommendation 
in quite another way. Beginning with the Week of 
Prayer a week of union meetings is to be held with 
each church in turn. Eminent ministers from other 
places will preach. 

The December meeting of the Merrimack Valley 
Congregational Club was held in the North Church, 
Haverhill, and was largely attended. After the 
usual banquet and business meeting ex-Mayor J. M. 
W. Hall of Cambridge addressed the club upon 
Christian Responsibility in Public Affairs and Rey. 
G. F. Kengott of Lowell upon Sunday Traffic and 
Week Day Religion. Greetings were interchanged 
with the Baptists, who were meeting near by. 

The Congregational Club of Fall River observed 
Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 20, at the Central Church. 
It was ladies’ night and the attendance was large. 
Clerical representatives from the Presbyterian, 
Methodist Episcopal, Christian and Swedenborgian 
churches of the city were present. After attending 
to the business, under the direction of the president, 
Rey. W. W. Adams, D.D., the company adjourned to 
the audience-room of the church, where the public 
had been invited to listen to the address of Rey. 
A. A. Rradford, D.D. His subject was The Prin- 
ciples of the Pilgrims and Their Evolution. 

Rey. M. C. Julien observed the twentieth anniver- 
sary of his pastorate over the Trinitarian Church, 
New Bedford, by a special service, Dec. 11. 

' Hope Chapel, the first child of the South Church, 
Campello, was dedicated Dec. 21. It is the result of 
the earnest work of Rev. N. B. Thompson, pastor of 
the parent church and is in a neglected but prom- 
ising section of Brockton. It will afford church 
privileges to a large class of people many of whom 
have already shown great interest in the work. The 
building is attractive, well located and well equipped 
for social and religious work. The sermon by Rev. 
Nehemiah Boynton of Boston was an answer to the 
questions: What Isa Church? What Is Christ’s Re- 
lation to It? What Shall Be Its Motive? How Shall 
the Church Manifest Itself to the World? This new 
enterprise begins under favorable conditions and it 
is expected that it willsoon become self-supporting. 


During the autumn there has been an increasing 
interest in the church at Sutton, and in the early 
part of December Rey. I. H. B. Headley was invited 
to hold a series of services. They were continued 
two weeks, services being held both afternoon and 
evening. Asa result the spiritual life of the church 
and community seems quickened and there have 
_ been about thirty hopeful conversions. The pastor, 

Rey. J. C. Hall, will continue special services and 
' district meetings'in different parts of the town. 


The church in Westboro made its week night 
prayer meeting, Dec. 20, a service in memory of 
those of its members who have died during the year. 


The church in Sunderland celebrated its 175th an- 
niversary Dec. 22. Rey. E. P. Butler, the pastor, de- 
livered the historical address. Other addresses were 
the Sunday School History, Biography of the Dea- 
cons and Ministers and Missionaries. Letters and 


poems were read and many short speeches were 
made. 
Maine. 
The three churches in Weld, Congregational, Free 
Baptist and Methodist, have united forces for one 
year under a Free Baptist pastor. 


Vermont. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of the church in 
Lyndon occurred Noy. 30. Devotions, music, the 
roll-call of 412 names, letters, reminiscences, dinner 
and speeches made up the program, A manual, the 
first published, is also being prepared and the 
church has adopted the creed of 1883. Rev. P. 
B. Fisk is the pastor.——The church at West Brat- 
tleboro has voted to become incorporated. 

Secretary C. C. Creegan, Rev. G. H. Gutterson of 
India and Rey. H. P. Perkins of China have just 
completed a missionary tour among the churches in 
Vermont. Rallies were held at Norwich, West Ran- 
dolph, Bradford, Newbury, St. Johnsbury, Newport, 
Peacham, East Hardwick, Johnson, Montpelier, 
Barre, Northfield, Windsor, Woodstock, Bellows 
Falls and Brattleboro. The meetings were largely 
attended and it is hoped will prove helpful to the 
cause of foreign missions. 

The Congregational Club of Western Vermont 
held its first meeting in commemoration of Fore- 
fathers’ Day at Rutland, Dec. 21,in the First Church. 
Governor Fuller was present, with alarge number of 
invited guests from Rutland, at the supper and 
made a brief address before going to the hall above, 
which was filled to hear Hon. Charles Carleton Coffin 
speak upon The Pilgrim and the Puritan in Ameri- 
can History——Dr. G. W. Phillips is preaching a 
series of sermons with reference to colonizing from 
the old church to meet the wants of this growing 
city. 

Connecticut. 

Rey. E. K. Holden of Olivet Church. Bridgeport, 
is preaching a series of sermons on Art Windows of 
the Church. Rev. R. G.S. MecNeille of the South 
Church gave the first of a series of illustrated ser- 
mons on the life of Christ Sunday evening, Dec. 18. 

During the last year the Dwight Place Church, 
New Haven, has collected $2,700 for missionary work 
and has received sixty-one members, a net gain of 
thirty-two. 

The Connecticut Congregational Club celebrated 
Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21, at Hosmer Hall, Hart- 
ford. An address by Rev. Dr. C. R. Palmer was 
given upon Congregationalism Three Hundred Years 
Ago. A committee was appointed to co-operate 
with a committee of the General Conference to se- 
cure a new Jaw from the Legislature for the incor- 
poration of churches. 

* The church building in Westbrook was almost 
wholly destroyed by fire last Monday morning. 
The loss will be about $8,000. i 

The Eastern Connecticut Congregational Club ob- 
served Forefathers’ Day in Broadway Church, Nor- 
wich. Dr. Llewellyn Pratt presented a comprehen- 
sive paper on How the Puritans Became Congrega- 
tionalists. Refreshments were served by young 
women in Puritan costumes. Felicitous after din- 
ner speeches were made and appropriate music 
added to the interest of the occasion. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The Congregational Club of Brooklyn celebrated 
Forefathers’ Day by a banquet at the Clarendon 
Hotel on the evening of Dec. 22. About 200 were 
present, including ladies. Mr, Charles A. Hull is 
president. Rev. Dr. R.S. Storrs presided after the 
business session was finished and though he made 
no address his suggestive remarks, historical and 
illustrative, were greatly enjoyed. Excellent music 
was furnished by the choir of the Church of the 
Pilgrims. Addresses were made by Rev. Dr. C. H. 
Richards of Philadelphia, who told what the church 
and the nation owes to the Pilgrims; by General 
Christensen, who spoke as a foreigner but with the 
enthusiastic patriotism of a native American; by 
President C. F. Thwing of Cleveland, who described 
the effect of the Puritan spirit in the college; and 
by Rey. A. E. Dunning, who emphasized the re- 
ligious liberty which the Pilgrims sought and en- 
nobled by unswerving loyalty to God and by the 
self-control which makes liberty consistent with 
manhood in a social order. The Brooklyn Club, by 
its hospitality and good fellowship, showed itself to 
be one of the most enjoyable of these Congrega- 
tional fraternities. A 

The People’s Church, Buffalo, Rev. H. D. Sheldony 
pastor, has had quite an accession in the recent 
coming to it of a part of the Wells Street Mission. 
In rebuilding the Wells Street Presbyterian Church 
it was found advisable to locate it at sucha distance 
from the old site that the majority of the Sunday 
schoo] and a number of the workers could not at- 
tend. The People’s Church furnishing the nearest 
meeting place, nine of the thirteen teachers went 
with their classes there. Two new classes were 
added the second Sunday. The scholars numbered 
about 140 and a score of workers will connect them- 
selves with this church. There also came with this 
accession a Boys’ Club, a Chautauqua Circle and a 
Penny Savings Bank, 
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The church in Sherburne, Rev. A. F. Norcross, 
pastor, reports seven organizations for church work. 
These societies and the church asa whole have given 
in the year $1,700 for missionary work besides $900 
from private individuals. The $1,700 is an increase 
of $400 over last year. Every department is pros- 
perous. 

THE SOUTH. 
. Georgia. 

The Church of the Redeemer in Atlanta has just 
closed its first year of self-support. Besides meeting 
all current expenses it has increased all its benevyo- 
lent contributions. Its entire receipts of the year 
were more than 300 per cent. in advance of four 
yearsago. It raised one dollar per resident member 
for home missions. ; 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

The Ironton church has recently reduced its debt 
nearly $1,500 under the energetic lead of Rey. W. B. 
Marsh and with the help of the sale of the Welsh 
church property. 

The Congregational Club of Cleveland and vicin- 
ity celebrated Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 19, at the Hol- 
lenden with this program: The Pilgrim in the West, 
Rey. E. P. Ingersoll, D. D.; the New England School- 
master, Rey. C. W. Carroll; the Pilgrim Mothers, 
Mrs. Elroy M. Avery; the Central Principle of the 
Pilgrim, Rey. S. P. Sprecher, D. D.; the Pilgrim as 
He Appears to an Outsider, Rey. J. W. Malcolm; 
the Pilgrim of the Twentieth Century, Rey. W. EB. 
Barton, Wellington. 

Since autumn the congregations of the First 
Church, Cleveland, Rey. J. W. Malcolm, pastor, 
have increased greatly in size now filling the audi- 
torium. About $10,000 have been raised for work on 
the main audience-room, which is to seat 1,000 and 
will be ready for use by Easter. The spiritual life 
of the church is advancing as well as the material 
interests. 

Ailinois. 

Not for twenty years has the little church at 
Morton had such an awakening as now. Special 
services, held by Rev. J. W. Miller assisted by 
Eyangelist J. D. Wyckoff and George Lewis, a 
singer, resulted in fifteen additions, two-fifths of 
the entire resident membership, with others to fol- 
low at the regular January communion. : 

The recent day of prayer appointed by the Elgin 
Association at Turner was one of great interest and 
power. It was well attended by the ministers and 
some of the churches sent large delegations. 

In the First Church, Wheaton, the Endeavorers 
have become responsible for the services during the 
Week of Prayer, the pastor, Rey. S. G. Lamb, giving 
a fifteen minute address each evening. ; 

The church in Lawn Ridge has had a wonderful 
visitation of the Spirit. After months of faithful 
work by the pastor, Rev. C. E. Marsh, with no ap- 
parent results, deepest discouragement settled on 
the whole church. The solicitor for funds when 
closing his canvass said, ‘‘ This is the last time we 
can ever raise the necessary funds.’ For three 
weeks Evangelist W. H. Chandler toiled in special 
services, then the cloud broke and thirty-two were 
added to the church with a large number more to 
come on the first day of the new year. Many of 
these were from the best young people in the place, 
with a large proportion of prominent men. 

About three hundred sat down to the tables spread 
for the Chicago Congregational Club Dec. 19. Short 
exercises in memory of Henry M. Holden were fol- 
lowed by the address of the evening on The Puritan 
of the Nineteenth Century by Rey. G.H. Wells, D. D. 

Indiana. 

During the four months’ pastorate of Rev. W. A. 
Thomas at Kokomo three mission Sunday schools 
haye been organized with an enrollment of over 300, 
one of which, Hope School, averages 112. There is 
a strong probability that a branch church will grow 
out of this movement in the course of the winter. 
Mr. Thomas is preaching a series of Sunday evening 
sermons on The Ladder of Character, which are at- 
tracting large congregations. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

Pilgrim Church, Springfield, Rev. W. H. Williams, 
pastor, after a year of trying work and generous giy- 
ing, rejoices in freedom from a debt which imperiled 
its continuance. A praise service was held, Dec. 11, 
in which the history of the church was reviewed 
and brief addresses were made. Over $3,000 have 
been raised, the C. C. B. S. contributing $500, Pil- 
grim Church and friends in Springfield $1,500 and 
over $1,000 from the churches in the State, the 
greater portion being from St. Louis and Kansas 
City churches.—Rey. B. F. Boller’s departure from 
Sedalia, after a pastorate of eight years over the 
First Church, is regretted by both the church and 
community. He has taken an active part in all edu- 
cational and philanthropic work. 

Iowa. ; 

The Mayflower Church, Sioux City, its seating 
capacity now nearly doubled by the ‘addition, was 
reopened for service Christmas morning. Rev. 
R. W. Jamison is pastor. The improvements cost 
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about §$800.—Pilgrim Church is quickened into 
new life in all departments by the new pastor, 
Rev. W. A. Pottle-——Fourteen members have been 
added to the German church during the year, Rev. 
C. W. Wuerrschmidt, pastor, and a new mission 
opened in the west part of the city. Services in 
inglish are being held in the German house of 
worship and there is prospect that an English 
church will be organized. 

The benevolences of the First Church in Cedar 
tapids, Rev. G. R. Dickinson, pastor, during the 
past year have amounted to about $600. An effort, 
with promise of success, is being made to clear off 
the funded debt, amounting to several thousand 
dollars. 

Durimg the year the church in Corning, Rey. A. M. 
Beman, pastor, received twenty to membership, 
gave $200 to missions, paid $556 on parsonage, 
repaired the church building and put in electric 
lights at a cost of $300 and raised for all purposes 
$2,220. During the three and one-half years of Mr. 
Beman’s pastorate ninety-six have been added to 
the church and $836 contributed to benevolences. 


Minnesota. 

An interesting work has been begun in the Mesaba 
Iron Range. Several new towns have been started 
in which there are the usual roughness and vice. 
All have dance houses and other similar places. A 
church of eighteen members was recognized by 
council, Dec. 22, at Merritt. Rev. G. E. Northrop is 
the missionary at large and has charge of this 
church, which has branches in different parts of the 
range. At Merritt a meeting house is begun anda 
parsonage has been nearly completed. The night 
before the council met a man was shot while at- 
tempting to force his way into a house and his body 
was shipped upon the same train upon which mem- 
bers of the council returned. Such fields show the 
imperative need of the work of the H. M.S. These 
towns are unsupplied with churches. Mr. Northrop 
is the only ordained minister on therange. A Meth- 
odist student occasionally visits one or two of the 
towns. 

The Como Avenue Church, Minneapolis, over 
which Rey. J. A. Stemen has just been installed, is 
separated by the railways from the main'/city. It is 
the only church in this district and, by the payment 
of a troublesome debt recently accomplished, is 
relieved: from all financial embarrassment.—Rey. 
E. C. Whiting has begun work with the Fifth Ave- 
nue Church. The church building has been en- 
larged by the addition of a Sunday school room, 
which is already crowded. Mr. Whiting has been 
warmly welcomed by his people and the church has 
every prospect of rapid growth. 

The Congregational Club met, Dec. 21, with the 
People’s Church, St. Paul. This church affords the 
finest auditorium in the city. It isindependent with 
strong Congregational leanings. Itco-operates with 
the A. H. M.S. in supporting German work in St. 
Paul under Rey. William Oehler. President G. A. 
Gates gave an address upon the Pilgrim-Puritan 
Leaven and the Larger Lump. 

A series of evangelistic meetings at Ash Creek, 
under Rev. C. B. Fellows, resulted in much good, 
there being several conversions and a quickening of 
the church. Mr. Fellows is now at work in Ne- 
braska. 

Kansas. 

The first meeting of the Topeka Congregational 
Club, Dec. 21, was a success both as to attendance 
and enthusiasm. Over sixty members are enrolled. 
Rev. Peter McVicar, D. D., was chosen president. The 
addresses were upon The Three Landings—Colum- 
bus, the Cavaliers, the Pilgrims. 


South Dakota. 

The Congregational Club of Yankton and vicinity, 
organized Nov. 11, held its first regular meeting, Dec. 
21, with sixty-five persons present. 
per a brief historical account of the origin of the 
Pilgrim movement was given by Prof. OH. H. Swain. 
The Debt of American Democracy to the Pilgrims 
-was the subject of an address by Prof. W. J. McMur- 
try. Rey. G. W. Shaw spoke on Congregationalism 
and the Pilgrim Spirit. The president, Rev. A. E. 
Thomson, in welcoming the visitors set forth the 
needs of sucha club and the field which it could fill. 
“Vicinity” in the Northwest is apt to be a compre- 
hensive term. In this instance the club includes 
members as far from Yankton as Plankinton, Huron, 
Redfield and even Pierre, 263 miles away. 


The church in Freedom hopes to have its new 
building inclosed before New Year’s.——The church 
at Winfred is planning for extensive improvements 
in its building. 

Colorado. 

A committee has been appointed by the First 
Church, Denyer, to confer with the board of trustees 
in reference to a new building and to present plans 
at a future meeting of the society. The present 
membership of this church is 411. Fifty-three per- 
sons, twenty-three on confession, have been added 
during the year. In this time $10,774 have been re- 
ceived. Of this $639 was expended for benevolent 
work aside from $683 raised and expended by the 
women, $143 by the Sunday school and some $200 by 
the Y.P.S.C.E. 


After the sup-- 


Rey. F. T. Bayley and Rey. H.E. Peabody, together 
with the home missionary superintendent and gen- 
eral missionary, have been assisting Rev. F. W. 
Oakes in a series of fellowship meetings at Lead- 
ville during the past week. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 

The Puget Sound Congregational Club celebrated 
Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21, at the First Church, Ta- 
coma. Rev. L. H. Hallock, the guest of the evening, 
spoke on Pilgrim Struggles in Old England and was 
followed by other speakers. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calls. 

BOWDEN, Henry M., of Portland, Ct.. to South Haven, 
Mich. Declines. 

BURGESS. ¢. F., of Oakland, Cal., to do Sunday school 
work in Oregon. Accepts. 

COLLINS, John H., of Los Angeles, Cal., to Fresno. 
Accepts. 

COVELL. Arthur J.. of Flint, Mich., to Waterbury, Vt. 

FAWCETT, Joseph, of Surrey, N. H., to Sullivan. Ac- 


cepts. 

risk, Wilbur, of Janesville, Minn., to Freeborn. Ac- 
cepts, 

FOSTER, Frank, England, to Paddy’s Run, 0. Accepts. 

GILLETT, W. R. (Meth.) to New Haven, Mich. Accepts. 

GREENLEES, Charles A.. accepts call to Baxter, Io. 

HERTEL, ‘Arthur F., of Davenport, Io., to Bunker Hill, 
Ill. Declines. 

HILL, Jesse, of Oberlin Seminary, to Rootstown. Ac- 
cepts, to begin regular work at the close of the sem- 
inary year. 

HOYT, Frederic V., of Spokane, Wn., to Cheney and West 
Spokane. Accepts. 

JAMES, D. Melancthon, of Second Ch., Fair Haven, 
East, Ct., to Second Ch., Norwich. 

JOHNSON, William (Pres.), to People’s Tabernacle, 
St. Louis, Mo. Accepts. 

JOHNSTON, F. L., to Tekoa, Wn. 

KNOPF, Frank E., of Elkhart, Ind., to presidency of 
Ridgeville College after June 1, 1893. 

MACFARLAND, C. S. (lay), general secretar of Mel- 
rose (Mass.) Y. M. C. A. to Maverick Chapel, East Bos- 
ton. Accepts. 

PLASS, Norman, of Lincoln, Neb., to take charge of 
home missionary work in Northwestern Nebraska. 

POWER. John, of Blair, Neb., to Chadron. 

PRESSEY, Edwin S., of Springfield, Vt., to Elmwood, 
Ill. Accepts. 

ROBERTS, Thomas S., of Oneida, Kan., to Osawatomie. 
Accepts. 

SWIM, John Q.,accepts call to Hutchinson, Kan, 

VAN OMMEREN, , of Laingsburg, Mich., to Grass 
Lake. Accepts. 

WICKETT, Richard M., of Carterville, Il., to Howard 
Ch., Cranston, R. I. Accepts. 

WINSLOW, Lyman W.., of Karlville, Io., to Fairfax and 
Bethany én; Cedar Rapids. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


ARNEY, J. W., recognized as pastor, Nov. 29, Lake 
Odessa, Mich. Sermon by Rev. James Proven; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. A. 0. Cossar, William Maclean, 
Leroy Warren, D. D., and Mr. C. A. Gower. 

BURROUGHS, Charles, o. ». Dee. 18, Belle Fourche, 
S.D. Sermon by Rev. George Scott; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. E. E. Frame, A. A. Brown and A. 8S. 
McConnell. : 

CHAMBERS, George R.,o and 7. Shiocton and Elling- 
ton, Wis. Sermon by Rey. John Fayille; other parts 
by Rey. Messrs. H. W. Carter and J. H. Rowland. 

CHAPMAN, Edward M., 7%. associate pastor, Dee. 21, 
Central Ch., Worcester, Mass. Sermon by Rev. G. A. 
Gordon; other pas by Rev. Messrs. G. F. Moore, D.D., 
L. 0. Brastow, D. D., W. V. W. Davis, D. D.,and Daniel 
Merriman. 

CORWIN, Carl H., 0. Dec. 16. Chicago, Ill. Sermon by 
Prof. §. I. Curtiss, D. D.; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
A. M. Thome, W. D. Westervelt and J. W. Fifield. 

DAVIS, William, o. p. Dee. 13, Olivet Ch., Denver, Col. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. Addison Blanchard, G. W. Ray 
and R. B. Wright. 

FERRIER, William W., 0., Dee, 12, Port Angeles, Wn. 
Sermon by Rev. Wallace Nutting; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. Samuel Greene and A. J. Bailey. 

HALLOCK, Leavitt H.. 7. Dec. 22, First Ch.. Tacoma, 
Wn. Sermon by Rey. T. E. Clapp; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. Wallace Nutting, W. C. Merritt, G. H. Lee and 
C. L. Diven. 

HAYNKS, William, recognized as pastor Dec. 14, Lyme 
Ch., Bellevue, O. Sermon by Rey. A. E. Woodruff; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs D. R. James, T. M. Whit- 
lock, R. R. Davies and W. T. Hart. 

HICKS, Lewis W., i. Dec. 13, Wellesley, Mass. Sermon 
by_ J. W. Cooper, D.D.; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
L. R. Eastman, F. E. Sturgis, D. D., Jonathan Edwards, 
G. G. Phipps and George Adams, D. D. 

JONES, Fred V., 0. Dec. 20, Parsons, Kan. 
Rev. J. G. ponent D.D.; other Rats by Rev. 
Messrs. L. P. Broad, M. J. Morse, C. N. Queen and 
C. V. Martin. 

PASCO, Martin K., i. Dec. 13, Plymouth Ch., Chillicothe, 
©. Sermon by Rev. W. H. Warren; other parts ba R.3. 
Lindsay, Alexander Milne, W. S. Bugbey and C. E 
Dickinson. 

STEMEN, John A., i. Dee. 16, Como Ave. Ch., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Address by Rev. Smith Baker, D. D.; 
other a by Rev. Messrs. J. H. Morley, G. R. Mer- 
rill and J. H. Chandler. 


Kesignations,. 


ALEXANDER, W. Herbert, Marlboro, N. H. 

BROOKS, W. H., Porter, Ind. 

GRIFFIS, William E., Shawmut Ch., Boston, Mass. 
ween ek Samuel P., Dartmouth College Ch., Hanover, 


PLASS, Norman, Plymouth Ch., Lincoln, Neb. 
RANDALL, Frederick D., Malden. Tl. 
SARGENT, Benjamin F., Fresno, Cal. 
SHEPHERD, Samuel, Forestville, Ill. 


. Dismissions. 


SPERRY, Willard G., First Ch., Manchester, N. H., 
Dec. 22. 


Sermon by 


Churches Organized. 


ANGOLA, Kan., Dec. 19. 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., Plymouth Ch. 
Dec. 22. Twenty-seven members. 

MERRITT, Minn. Recognized Dee. 22. Kighteen mem- 


bers. 
PITTSBURG, Pa., Dec. 19. Twenty-seven members. 
Miscellaneous. 


BRYANT, Samuel J., of West Haven, Ct., is afflicted by 
the death of his fourteen year old son, who was 
drowned, Dec. 19, while skating. 

eae Robert E., is supplying the church in Randolph. 

ass. 

FRANCIS, A. H., has been engaged to supply the 
church in Orange, Vt. 

GUNSAULUS, Frank W.,is to be at the head of the 
Armour Manual Training School, Chicago. 


Recognized 


McPHERSON, James, for three years pastor at Grove 
land, Minn., will go to Scotland to pursue his studies. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES, 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot 
Abington, Ct., 10 10 Mills College, Cal, — 18 
Alameda, Cal., — 5 Morton, Ill. 16 15 
Alma, I[o., 10 10 Nevinyille, to., a 
Buffalo Genter, Io., 5 11 Oakland, Cal., First, — 18 
Canterbury, N. H., 8 8 Omaha, Neb, St. Ma- + 
Castana, Lo., —- 10° »ry’s' Aves 415 
Chapin, Lo., — 4 Ottawa, Ii, — i 
Charlestown, Mass., — 21 Painesville, O., 12 14 
Ckeboyyzan, Mich., — 5 Perth Amboy, N. J; 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Swedish, — 30 
First, 6 10 Pittsburg, Pa., Puri- 
Chicago. Dll., Califor- tan, k 6 27 
nia Ave., 14 54 Pleasant Prairie,Wn.,— 8 
Ch. of Covenant — 30 Republic, Mo., 5 
Colorado Springs,Col., 3. 6 Roberts, ti, — 7 
Curtis, Neb., — 5 Rockford, IL, First, 4 15 
Deer Isle, Me. 3 3 Sandwich, I., 26 
Des Moines, fo., Pil- San Francisco, Cal., 
grim Ch., Lo Bethany, 8 10 
Duluth, Minn., First, — 8 Plymouth, 6 8 
East Barrington, Third, , 4 8 
N. H., 7 7 Santa Rosa, Cal., 9 “19 
Ellington, Ct., 19 23 Seekonk,Mass.,Union.2 : 
Ellis, Kan., 36 36 Shelton, Ct. ll 25 
Evanston, Ill., — 1 St. Louis, Mo., First,— 8 
Fisher Station, Mich.,5 5 Hyde Park, 3.65 
Flinn Valley, Cal., Stillwater, OK1., 6.7 
Ziou Ch., — 13 Waterbury. Ct., — 3 
Grand beet kop Mich., Westfield, Vt., 2s 
Plymouth, — 27 West Superior, Wis., 4 6 
_ Smith Memorial, 3 4 Wheatland, Mich., ite 
Griggsville, Il1., — 5 Whiting, Ind., 1 4 
Hartford, Ct., Pearl Williamsburg, Io., 12,47 
St., 2 38, Winona, Minn., Sec- 
Huntington, W. Va, — 3 ona, — bb 
Iowa City, Io., 2 11 Wyandotte, Mich., 12 14 
Lawn Ridge, II1., 32 32 Yankton, S. D.. Bs 
Lewiston, Mich., — 383 Ypsilanti, Mich., — b 
Lorin, Cal., — 3 Five churches with 
Melvin, Iil., — 4 two or less, 6 10 


— wb 

Conf. 311; Tot. 840. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf, 14,515; Tot., 27,317. 
OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Mr. Moody’s interest in his institutions at North- 
field has suffered no diminution by reason of his 
fourteen months’ absence in Europe. He is spe- 
cially gratified at the lusty growth of the Ladies” 
Training School, the newest offshoot of the great 
educational plant at Northfield, and gives practical 
evidence of his interest by plans for enlargement. 
The terms, however, will remain the same, viz., $50 
for three months, which covers the expense of a 
comfortable room, board and tuition. The special 
rates for students, to the number of twenty-five, se- 
lected by Christian Endeavor Societies will con- 
tinue to be only $35 per term. Eleven pupils are 


Merritt, Minn., 


already enjoying this privilege. A friend has also — 


offered to give ten jree scholarships for the use of 
worthy applicants for the new term, which opens 
Jan.5 and closes March 30. 


‘Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Hach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


ADAMS—In Rocky Hill, Ct., Mrs. Aaron C. Adams, wife 
of the Congregational minister. 

BALDWIN—In Providence, R.I., Dec. 17, Charles F., 
son of Prof. Cyrus Baldwin of Hill, N. H., aged 40 yrs. 
CHAPMAN—In West Hampton, Dee. 15, Junia M., 
daughter of the late Anson and Electa Hooker Chap- 

man. 

DICKINSON—In Salem Ore., Dee. 4, Rey. O. Dickinson, 
aged 74 yrs. He wasa graduate of Andover Seminary 
and a pioneer home missionary but of late years has 
peen identified with the Seventh Day Adventists. 

GORDON—In Stamford, Vt., Dec. 16, Marcia F., widow 
of Jackson Gordon, aged 76 yrs. 

KIRKHAM—In Springfield, Dec. 23, Mrs. Frances, wife 
of James Kirkham, aged 69 yrs. Although an invalid 
nearly all her life she was a most efficient member of 
the First and later of the South Church and a gener- 
ous giver to all benevolent enterprises. 

LOCKE—In Springfield, Vt., Dec. 14, Nancy Locke, wife 
of the late Orin Locke, aged 84 yrs. 


FRANCIS E. LOUD. 


Died at Weymouth, Dee. 12, Deacon Francis E. Loud 
of the First Church, Weymouth. These words will sug- 
gest to very many who knew him pleasant memories of 
2 large-minded and large-hearted man, whose place was 
always notably filled when he was in it, and he was 
rarely absent, at the services of the ancient ehurech 
where he so iong worshiped and in the beautiful and 
hospitable home where he rejoiced in the wee e of 
entertaining so many of God’s servants. me of the 
“solid men” of the town, always ready to help on the 
right side with vote or voice or purse, we yet think of 
him as especially serviceable in the church and in his 
home hospitalities. The church of his fathers was 
especially dear to him. He loved religious thought, 
reading and service. He was the true friend of his pas- 
tor, always standing Pie and seconding his efforts as 
the servant of God. ough by instinet and ey 
Puritan of the Puritans he was yet of so broad a mind 
and of so sweet a spirit that he kept in touch with mod- 
ern thought and could work in warmest personal sym- 
pathy with any one who was a sincere servant of the 
Lord Jesus, whatever his intellectual creed. It was a 
great grief to him that in later years an infirmity of 
hearing cut him off largely from active participation in. 
the Sunday services. But he had a well-stored memory 
filled with the richest truths of God. F 

In his comfortable home he surrounded himself with 
much that ministered to the good and the Dapeees of 
others as wellas of himself and his immediate family. 
Especially fond of horticulture he supe eye his 
hothouses and gardens with real enthusiasm, and many 
a sick chamber and house of mourning as well as the 
sanctuary was brightened with his welcome and fra~ 
grant gifts. In his home he entertained hospitabl 
many ministers and missionaries, as well as others, al- 
ways ooene so fully into the pleasure of entertaining 
as to make his guests almost feel that he was their 
debtor rather than they his. He regarded his home as a 
gift of God to be used for God’s glory. He was a man 
who will be missed on earth, but those who knew him 
will not fail to think chiefly of how his active and in- 
quiring mind and spirit must now be reveling in the 
unfolding visions of truth and radiance in the city of 
our God. FH. P. 
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Flood of Years, 6 
For Common Mercies, 18L 
For I Have Seen Thy Face, 444 
Four O’clock, 210 
From Earth to Heaven, 229 
From Every Bush, 86 
Gentiana’s Friend, 342 
Good-by, God Bless You, 138 
Guardian Angels, 70 
Guest, 451 
Heaven Within, 266 
“IT Have Ships That Went to Sea,” lu4 
If Only, . 639 
lll natured Brier, 86 
In Bethlehem, 676 
In Clover, 178 
“TI went by Night to Jesus,” 54 
John of the Tubs, 162 
Joint Heirs, 25 
Karoon, the Pilgrim, 269 
Lamb, 547 
Landing of the Mayflower, 637 
Little, Bridget’s Country Week, 218; 
Feet That Follow Mine, 128; Mis- 
tress Sans-Merci, 640; Things, 352. 
Love, Faith and Hope, 30 
Man, 146 
May-time, 157 
“Morning Cometh,” 347 
My Alabaster Box, 322 


‘*‘Now 1 Lay Me Down to Sleep,” 154 
Of One Afflicted With Deafness, 9 
Old Pine, 285 
On the Downs, 133 
On Two Sides of the Street, 274 
Other Land, ‘ 14 
Over and Over, 128 
Pansies, 194 
‘* Papa and Rosie and Me,” 682 
Passing of Christ, 94 
Passing of the Birds, 491 
Pauper’s Prayer, 46 
Puritan, 390 
Put on the Shoe, 30 
Quaker Poet, 293 
Kebuke, 545 
Reecompense, 112 
Rest, RB 
Rhyme, 6-9, 597 
Rich Fool, °677 
Sabbath Bells, 218 
Scarecrow, 413 
sea andthe Streams, 202 
Shut In, 146 
Slipper Time, 250 
snow, 49 
Song of June, 197 
Soul’s Climate, 317 
Spendthritt, 229 
Sphinx, 165 
Steadtast Light, 234 
suceory, 258 
Suggestion, 453 
Sunday Bee, 282 
Sunday Morning in the Country, 245 
Sunsetting, BB 
Thanksgiving, 491, 495, 495, 499 
Thrice Crowned, 309 
To a Butterfly, 221 
To a Little Boy, 202 
Toa Wild Flower, 226 
To the Violet, 107 
Trust, 499 
Twenty-one, 186 
Twenty Times a Day, 78 
Two, 594 
Two Singers, 22 
Uneventful Days, 141 
Unforbearing, 65 
Vacation, 194 
Vacation Time, 226 
Which ? 33 
White World, 725 
Whom No Man Hath Hired, 1 
With a Basket of Peas, 266 
Word, 62 
“Year of Our Lord,” 6 
Years, 371 
Zion, 213 
General Index. 
Accumulation, Ethies of, 444, 49) 
Achilies’s Heels, 104 
Activity a Delight, 206 
Acts 17; 22. Revision of, 79 
After Meeting, Try the, 328 
Agnosticism, Evangelical, 262 
Agriculture, Radical Reform Needed 
in, 336 
Alabama Status, 3al 
“All Right up to Date,” 41 
America Today? What Is, 279 
American Board, Government of, 47; 
Candidates for, 77; Supplementary 
Questions, 92; Supplementary 
Questions Again, 102; Those Sup- 
plementary Questions, 103; What 
the Creeds Say, 103; Churches and, 
152, 153, 211; Secretary Treat’s Paper 
on the Organization of, 278; As a 
Representative Society, 310; Giv- 
ing to, 582; Policy Discussed, 650. 
American Literature a Reality, 353 
American Missionary Association, 
Outlook for, 360 
American Spirit, True, 347 
Amusement for Children on Rainy 
Days, 266 
Amusements, Christian and, 198 
Anarchist, French, 81 
Ancestors? Who Were Your, 231 
Andover Band, Ordination of the, 320 
Andover Case, Renewed, 292; Dis- 
missed, 296; Decision, 299. 
Andover House, 57 
Andover Theology and Modern Sci- 
ence, Older, 142 
Animals Play Games? Do, 210, 
Anti-Saloon Movement, 92 
Arbitration, Compulsory, 279, 315; in 
Labor Disputes, 343. 
Arithmetical Prodigy, 454 
Art, New Theory of, 91; for Art’s Sake, 
One Result of, 255. 
Artega’s Monkey, 332 
qe ONO Sees Us, 198; Others See 
8, 62. 
Asian Struggle, Central, 256 
Association, How One Breathed on 
Its Dry Bones, 348 
Aunt Luecy’s Visiting List, 170 
Authorship, Composite, 159 
Autumn Bouquet, 298 
Bacchus Be Dethroned? Can, 635 
Bacon, Leonard, 628 
Bard Idea in Home Missions, 238 
Banking Methods, Disreputable, 272 
Baptism, Infant, 629 
Baptist Close Communion, 296 
Bay Window, 595 
Beach, Note from Mr., 386 
Be Sure You Are Right, Then Go 
Abead, 190 
Beecher and Spurgeon, 66 
Beetles, Perfumed, 242 
Belief, Inevitable, 211 
Believer, Untroubled, 246 
Beneficent Life, 227 
Better to Suffer Than to Forget How 
to Suffer, 190 
Bible, How to Read Through, 2; 
Teaching in the Pulpit, 20; Aids to 
Study, 23; At the English May 
Meetings, 157; Influence on the 
Secular Press of India, 166; How to 
Fall in Love With, 174; and the 
Study of Language, 187; ‘‘ Not Made 
With Hands,” 288; Use of, 264; a 
Sunmit for Seeing Beauty, 262; 
How to Teach, 338. Mi 
Bible Saints, Those, . 74 
Biblical Criticism and the Authority 
of the Scriptures, 364, 404 
Bicycling, Mr. Gladstone on, 273 
Birds, Some Falland Winter, 453 
Biakeslee’s Bible Studies, 140 
Boarding House Experience, 78 
Bobolink, Merry, 94 


Body as a Talent, 451 
Book, Reviewing a, 178 
Born Tease, 186 
Boston Boy, That, 178 


Boston Congregationalism, 52; Weak 
Spot in, 49; Remedy for the 
Weak Spot, o7; Another Pastoral 
Testimony, 57; Congregational 
Churches and Missions in Boston, 
61; Defense of the Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, 65; Interviews with Boston 
Congregationalists, 69; Congrega- 
tional Activity About Boston, 73. 

Boston’s, Literary and Art Attrac- 
tions, 99; Other Half, What Is Be- 
ing Done for, 33, 41. 

Boy, To Make the Most of, 186; 
as He Appears in College, “ Per- 
fectly Good,” 194, 


Boy Bobby, 452, 497 
Boyhood, Manliness of, 54 
Boys, About, 86; and Buttons, 112; 
Ambitious, 128; More About, 266; 
Friendships of, 374. 
Boys and Girls in Their Teens, 6, 14, 
22, 30, 38, 46. 
Brave Word Bravely Spoken, 174 
Bricks Without Straw, 116 
Business Men’s Sunday Evening Club, 383 
Cain, Brand of, 259 


Canvasses, Three Effective, 9 


Career versus a Domestic Life, 3832 
Careers, Choice of, 298; Broken, 348. 

Carey Centennial, 166 
Catholic Body, Drift in the Old, 340 
Cats, New Hunting Ground for, 94 
Celebration, Useful, 147 


Centennial, Down-Kast, 265; Another 
Maine Academy, 273. 

Chains, Broken, 

Change of Form, Our. 

Chapman in New England, Dr., 

Character as an Educator, Personal, 

Chautauqua Has Done. What, 

Children, Blessing Upon, ° 

Children’s Sunday, 

China, Progressing Backward? Is, 158; 
Fresb Floods in, 366. 

Choice, She Must Take Her, 

Choir, Church—Its Origin, 124; 

_ Needs, 134; Its Possibilities, 142. 

Cholera, Prevention and Cure of, 285; 
Danger from, 288; Panic, 293; Pre- 
vention and Treatment of, 310; 
Times, Clean Hands in, 314; and 
the Quarantine S) stem, 336. 

Christ, Learning Directly from, 26; 
Person of, 40; Should Reappear 
Today, If, 110; and the ‘ruth 
Seekers, 1x4; the Guarantee of the 
Bible, Perfect, 222; Pity or the 
Sympathy of, Which? 405; All 
Things are Owrs in, 629. 

Christ’s Behaviour on the Sabbath, 

Christian, Life, 90, How to Maintain, 
1, Growing into, 282; Conscious- 
ness, 26; ifort, New Lines of, 44; 
Intellect, Responsibility of, 174; 
Tourist’s Handbook, 222; Ideals, 
2538, 261; Unity—How Gained, 472. 

Christian Endeavor, Keep It Unde- 
nominational, 

Christian Workers 
in Session, 440. 

Christian’s, Ceaseless Conflict, 197; 

feiper and Holder, 589. 

tianity, Weak Spot in Modern, 
245; Indebted to the Scientific 
Spirit, 348; Democracy of, 699. 

Christmas, Useful Gifts for, 546; Pres- 
ents for Boys, 639. 

Church, Loyaity to One’s, 74; and 
Christian Endeavor, 79; Architec- 
ture, New, 89; Services, Are Young 
People Faithful to, 95; Work, 
Money for, 126; and Municipal 
Affairs, 183; Choosing a, 168; in Poli- 
ties, 182; a Social Center, 238; and 
the Young Man, 278; Publications, 
280, 288: Enlarged, 286; a Covenant 
with a Purpose, 335; Object of, 340; 
and Working Men, 348; Real Rea- 
son for Going to, 348; Extension At 
All, Not, 388; at_ Work, Country, 
423; Funerals and Weddings, 724. 

Churches, Co-operation Among, 36; 
Best Field For, 84; Multiplying 
Feeble, 192; Weak and Rival, 208; 
As to the Muitiplication of, 220; 
of New Englaid, Hill, 235; Facts 
about the Waste of, 246; and the 
Labor Problem, 256; the Growth 
of, 272. 

Citizen’s Debt to Public Servants, 

Citizens, Lazy, 

Civie Righteousness, Preacher of, 

Civil Service Reform, Progress in, 

Clark’s Tour, President, 

Clergymen as Orators, 

Clerical Conspiracy, 

Cleveland, Notable Anniversary in, 

Clipping Bureau, 

Clothing and Comfort, 

Jodfish, Romance of the, 

Columbian Celebrations, 

Columbus Sailed. Town Whence, 

Column, Our Egyptian, 

Commandment and Communism, 
Great, 

Common Denominator, Some Dangers 
of Being a, 

Companions, Our Chosen, 6 


Its 


330 


{ 20 


Convention, 130; 


Chr 


Compassion, Science of, 436 
Compliment, How to Receive a, 242 
Comrades, 546 
Conference Meeting, s17 


Congregationalism, British, 31; and 
Scholarly Criticism, 108; High 
Church, 174; Independent or Fed- 
eral, 246; Future of, 270; in Hol- 
land, 278; Reinvigorating, 301; 
Three Hundred Years of, 382; 
Scotch, 446; In Southern Ohio, 514; 
Something about Australian, 593. 

Congress, Pages of, 30; and the Presi- 

dent Indicted, 171. 

Connecticut, Religious Statistics, 263; 
Councils, Two, 423; Consociations, 
5138. 

Consequence, Natural, 290 

Continent, How a Boy Helpedto Finda, 22 

Contrast, By Way of, 472 

Jooke, Rose Terry, 240; Author and 
Woman, 237. 


Cookery, Ethical Side of Good, 178 
Co-operation, Not Socialism but, 614 
Corset, “ incredible,” 595 
Cotton Storm, 112 


738 


Council, Composition of a, 44; Dismiss- 
i ng, 232. 


Councils, Responsibility of, 126 
Country, Reward for Serving One’s, 18; 
Again, Our, 222. 
Country’s Foundations, Our, 60 
Country Towns, Move on, 68; As Fields 
of Labor, 110; Co-operation in, 350. 
Coypu, Mr., 38 
Créeds Stumbling-Blocks? Are, 278 
Crime, Trend of, 158 
Crises Are Opportunities, 118 
Criticism, Vermicular, 10; and Chris- 
tian Faith, Biblical, 65; Biblical, 90; 
Two Kinds of Biblical, 182. 
Cross, and the Flag, 197; Mystery of 
the, 328. 
Curtis, mend William, 288; As an 
Orator, 293. 
Custom, Reviving an Ancient, 160 
Deacons of Today, 31 
Debate, How a Girl Took Part in, 70 
Debts, Pay Your, 84; Unpaid, 288. 
Decade, Advance of a, 191 
Delegate at Large, 166 
Denominational, Meetings, Great, 184; 
Ties, Why Some Men Sever, 294; 
Anarchy, 592. 
Devil’s, Advertising, 268; Lies, Two of 
the, 338. 
Diaconate, Honor to the, 657 
Die, Shall Never, 328 
Diet for Hot Weather, Proper, 234 
Difference, Important, 203 
Difficulty, Real, 55 
Disappointment, Acceptance of, 342 
Discipleship, Secret of, 232 


Discoveries of Biblical Documents, 
Alleged, 6: 


Discussions, Christian Spirit in, 254 
Disgraceful, If True, 195 
Division Unnecessary, 216 
Dominie and His Dog, 78 
Donna’s Private Detective, 640, 682 


ate Reform, 78; for Working Girls, 

342. 

Drummond on the Boys’ Brigade, 

Drunkard and Infidel, 

Dunk and Gold Dust, 

Dutch Girl and Her Wonderful Scis- 
sors, Little, 2 


Earnest, In Dead, 726 


Earth Stars, 128 
Earthquake, After Japan’s Great 39 
Hast, Strange Customs in the, 146 
Easter Lily, : 120 
Economics, Courage of Our, 46 
Egypt and Europe, 12 
Election, National, 347; Publishing 
Expenses, 400; Meaning of the, 440. 
Electricity, Marvels of, 97 
ee Speech, President, 102; in Utah, 
ie 
Emergencies, What to Do in, 250 
Emphasis, Question of, 262 
England and Egypt, 309 
English, Elections, 197, 232; Free 
Chureh Congress, 213; Political 
Campaign, 236. 
Epidemics Travel, How, 120 
Episcopacy in England, 267 
Equality, Ali on an, 66 
Eschatology, Points of Contact in 
Views of, 38 
Essentials and Nonessentials, 285 
Etching Pictures, 146 
Ethel’s Livery Stable, 128 
Europe, Cheap Trip to, 179 
Byangelist, Ideal, 160 
py cn ae Service, 208; Possibilities of, 
Events, Studying Current, 
Exciting Hour, 352 
Expression, Need of, 210 
Facts, First Then Theory, 198; More 
- Eloquent Than Words, 262. 
Fairbairn on the Religious Outlook, 
Principal, 180 
Fairs, and Suppers, 131; Something to 
be Said for, 131. 
Faith, Crowning Masterpiece of, 318; 
Assurance of, 583. 
Fall River, Semi-Centennial at, 463 
Faribault Experiment Failed, Why 
the, 329 
Farm, Treatment of, 251; One Una- 
bandoned, 291. 
Farms, Abandoned, 132 
Farmer’s Song, 235 
Farming as a Calling, 325 
Fast, Governor’s, 100 
Fast Day, Shall We Abolish, 144; As to, 
147; As to—Kill or Cure, 148; Sub- 
stitute for, 148. 
Father’s, Influence, Need of, 382; 
Work, 372. 
Faults of Good People, ~ 262 
Fellowship versus Government, 628 
Fight the Sin; Love the Sinner, 582 
Find Your Seer, 254 
Fireworks Are Made, How, 210 
Five Dollars a Ticket, 104 
Foods, Adulterated, 352 
Foundations, Cost of, 270 
Fraser, Case of Charles H., 241 
Freddie, 178 
Friends of a Summer, 120 
Friendships, Unprofitable, 280 
Frivolity, Spiritual, 264 
Funerals, Reasons Against Sunday, 695 
Gambling, Is so Harmful, Why, 91; 
and Intercollegiate Games, 586. 
Gardens, Children’s, 210 
Gentleness Under Provocation, 224 
Geography Made Easy, 162 
Geological Time, 245 


Germany, Social Observations in: 
Universities, From the American 
Standpoint, ig2, 190; Social Democ- 
racy, 198; Cities, 206, 214; Army, 222; 
Means of Communication and 
Transportation, 230, 238. 

Get Ready to Begin, 178 

Getting Ready to Look Better, 

Girl Graduate, To the Sweet, 

Girls, Reading for, 162, 170; English 
and American, Contrasted, 332 

Gladstone, on Woman Suffrage, 152; 
on the Bible, 222; on Home Rule, 
326. 

Gladstone’s, Home, a Sunday in, 42; 
Influence, Secret of, 147; Moral 
Greatness, 150. 

God, and Man Together, 302; Guides 
His Child, 318. 


The Congregationalist 


God’s, Hand in Human History, 200; 
Voice, Listening ocd Patience 


Toward Us, 350; nchangeable- 
ness, 537. r 
Golden Mean, 210 
Good, Great, 226 


Gospel, Singing the, 74; for the Dying, 


Government Gaining Ground, Good, 264 


Grand Army at Washington, 309 
Grandmother Mayfiower’s Sermon, 138 
pater Gorgeous, 342 
Green Things, 186 


Eee Publicity in, 288; Respectable, 
0) 


Guest, Duties of a, 210 
Gypsy Jack, 342 
HaJl, Note from Dr, John, 341 
Happiness in Serving God, 401 
Harmony, Question of, 94 
Harrison, Renominated, 192 
Harrison’s Life, Lesson of Mrs., 371 
Hay, New Mown, 242 
He Bears the Heavier End, 116 
Healing, New Method of, 97 
Health, Importance of, 70 
Heaven, Hight of, 262 
Helping, Two Ways of, 218 
Her Day, 234 
Heredity, 613 
Heresy Trial, Another, 487 
Heroism, Kveryday, 328 
Higher Criticism Constructive, 291 
Hilda’s Friend, 725 
Hippopotamus, Homesick, 170 
Historical and Personal, 360 
Holidays, Japanese, 14 
Holland, How to Enjoy, 138 
Holy Ghost as a Commentator, 222 
Holy Spirit, Following the, 12 


Home, and How to Get One, 30; Secret 
of a Happy, 38; Comfort of Stay- 
ing at, 194; Modern, 322. 


Home Entertainment Club, 373 
Home Missionary, Anniversary, 176; 
Rally in Boston, 563. 
Home Rule, Irish, 144 
Homes versus Tenements, 28 
Homestead, Strike at, 224 
Honesty, Question of, 87 
Honor of Lowly Choice, 262 
Hope, Abounding in, 76 
Hopkins, Mark, 76 
Hor with Veils, 194 
pee ality, Question Again, 70; True, 
20. 
Houses versus Homes, 22 
Humanity, New Moyement in—From 
Liberty to Unity, 217; Degraded, 312. 
Hypnotism and Freedom of the Will, 319 
“1 Doubt,” 570 
Idaho Parish, Large, 208 
‘Ideal and Actual in Christendom, s78 
Imagination, Destroying, 19 
Impenitent, Doom of, 286 
Important Anniversary, 350 
In Little Folks’ Eyes, 290 
In the Cathedral, 722 
Indian, Country, In the Heart of the, 
260; Mission Schools, 542; School 
and Its Influence, Model, 406. 
Industry and Faith, 134 


Inerrancy and the Inductive Method, 89 


Infinite, Child’s Search for the, 22 
Influence Held in Trust, 360 
Influenza, 25 
Ingalls of Drury, President, 265 
Institutional Idea in the Country, 399 
Intemperance, Remedy for, 34 
Intereessors, Special, 110 
Interference, Unjust, 253 
International Lessons, 28 
Introduction, 66 
Irony in Writing, il 


Is What Is Wrong for Alice Right for 
John? 282 
“ve Done Refusin’,” 


Jane Jasper’s Ride, 
Japan, Gospel as a Social Leaven in, 
166; in June, 217. 


Japanese Characteristics, 343 
Jean Carot, 277 
Jesus in Our Homes, 84 
Jews in Our Country Towns, 205 
Johnstown Three Years After, 182 
Journalism Increases Crime, Sensa- 
tional, 267 
Judaism, Future of, 214 
« Jumper and Overalls,” 73 
Justice and Charity, 150 
Knights at Denver, 276 
Korea, Women of, 724 
Labor, Which Pays, 272; Needs of Or- 
ganized, 280. 
Ladd in Japan, Prof., 262 
“Lady,” Use of the Word, 128 
Laity Into Service, Draft the, 58 
Lambs and Wolves, 213 
Lansing, Note from Rey. L. J., 24 
Lang Sin’s Lilies, 186 
Larger Calling, 136 
Laughter, Pathos of, 178 
Lay Labor in the Mission Field, 213 
Leap in the Dark, 372 
Legislation or Character, 123 


Legislatures, Blight of, 207; Look to 
the, 304 


Lenten Season, Plain Words for, 82 
Lesson, in Time, 6; as a Center of Pas- 
toral Study, 79. 
Lettice and the Little “Mars Girl,” 274 
Liberalism, Iliberal 227 
Libraries, Household, 101 
Licensure, Ministerial, 171 
Life, Some Things Essential to Long, 
54; Advance of, 115; Newness of, 
118; Is Living, Proof of, 182; Plan- 
ning for, 192. 
Light Hand on the Rein, 412 
Like Father Like Son, 14 
Lincoln—“ Inspired by God,” 283 
Linked Lives, 328 
Literature, That Kills, 240; of the Fu- 
ture, 329. 
Little, Blind Girland the Monkey, 112; 
Mollie’s Carriage, 86. 
Live and Let Live, 393 
Lively Scene in Church, 610 
Lives Saved by One Man’s Discovery, 91 
Living, Cost of, 271 


London, Government and the Labor 
Organizations, 221; Sundays in, 286. 
London’s Distressing Poverty, 592 
Lonely Girlin a Great City, 
Longevity, Problems of, 


29 December 1892 — 


Lord of Life 116 

Lord’s, Death, Showing the, 28; Good- 
ness Proving the, 216, 

Lottery Dead ? Is the, 44 

Love, Doing All Things in, 100 

Lowell, Recent Changes at, 320 


Lowell’s ‘‘ Testimony,” James Russell, 66 
“Lutheran Vote” and Those Who 


Cast It, 6387 
Mad Dogs, Friendly Talk About, 640 
Maidservant, One View of the, 178 
Making the Most of Yourself, 725 
ana vas Changed, How One, 2; Love 

of, 9. 

Manner, Attractive, 242 
Manning, Cardinal, 20 
Manual Training, Progressive, 255 
Manuscript, Rejected, 67 
Marriage, Relations by, 162 
Marrying for a eo 170 
Masquerades, Two Pretty, 46 
Masses to “ the Classes,’’ 58 


Material Stifling the Ideal, 246 


Matter and Manner, 352 
McKenzie’s Declination, Dr., 385 
Medical Profession, 42 
Men, Safeguards for Young, 14; In Be- 
half of Young, 84; Cost of Saving, 
92; Where are the, 100. 
Menace, Growing, 270 
Message Heard from the Beginning, 229 
Meteors, November, 408 
Method, Safer, 26 
Methodism, Peril of, 52 


Methodists in Congregational Pulpits, 
Mice, Singing, 2! 


Michigan, Pioneer Work in, 563 

Middle Age, Advantages of, 192 

Millionaire’s Fourth of te 210 

Mills in Salt Lake City, B. Fay, 325; 
in Kansas City, 607. a 

Minister, Choosing a, 102; a Man of 
His Age, 124; Concerning the Tail- 
Twisting, 15s.. ‘ 

Ministers, in Westphalia, How They 
Make, 134; Decayed, 245; and 
Mobs, 348. 

Minister’s. Qualifications, 283; Side of 
the Case, 283. 

Ministerial, Love Story, {51; Bureaus, 

Ministering Doll, 547 

Ministry, 2 Personal Choice, 174; of 
Fifty Years, 312. 

Misconceptions, Two Popular, 217 

Miss Tempy’s Tea, 254 

Mission Work for Everybody, Some, 240 

Missions, Pastors and, 4; Uplifting 
Character, 10; Measuring Foreign, 

12; Hindranees of, 168; Assurances 
of the Success of, 350. 

Missionary, Sanitaria, 81; Every Chris- 
tian a, i34; Motive, 487. 

Modern Pharisee, 322 

Mongolia, Run into, 254 

Monopoly Problem, 289 

Moody, Meetings in Scotland, 139; as 
an Author, 343. 

Moral Training, 298 

Morality, Average, 272 

Mote and Beam, 62 

Mother, Diplomatic, 250; Who Is 
Crowded Out, 274. 

Mothers’ Rally, 322 

Motherhood, Pre-eminence of. 6 

Mothers, Diplomacy for, 218; Helps for 
Young, 218, 226, 234, 242, 250, 258, 266; 
Fair Play for, 314. 

Movements in the Denominations— 
Methodist Episcopal, 107; Ameri- 
can Episcopal, 115; Presbyterian, 
North, 128; Baptist, 133; Unita- 
vians, 151; Universaiists, 149; Ro- 
man Catholic, 157; Congregation- 
alist, 181, 189, 200. 

Mt. Vernon’s, Semi-Centennial, 184; 
New Home, 463. 

Mushrooms, 306 

My Little Lad, 104 

Mystery No Stumbling-Block, 198 

National, Serap-Book, 54; Prosperity, 
Our, 55; Follies, 74; Cemetery at 
Arlington, 166;  Self-Protection, 
323; Hymns and Tunes, Our, 345. 

National Council, Next, 58, 123, 301, 304; 
Delegates, 188, 268; and the Beney- 
olent Societies, 302; Suggestions 
as to, 302; Provisional Program 
305; Minneapolis and the, 309; and 
the Societies, 320; Work of, 320; and 
Ministerial Standing, 318. 

National Cemetery, at Arlington, 166 

Navy, Suggestion as to the Use of 

ur, 5 

Needed, a Deep Church, 262 

Neesima’s First Composition, 162 

Negro, Helping the, 240 

Negroes as Soldiers, 571 

Neo-Christian Movement in France, 2 

New Birth Necessary, 74 

New England as a Missionary Field, 184 

New England’s Growth an Popula- 
tion, 125 

New Hampshire, Temperance in, 265 

New Mexico, Progress in, 193 

New York, as a Wonderland to Young 
I a 236; Abandoning Lower, 

Nimble Sixpence, 654 

“No Man Liveth to Himself,” 262 

Noblesse Oblige, 286 

Nobody’s Darling but Mamma’s, 128 

Nonconformist Conscience, 126 

Norwich, Ct., United Workers of, 171; 
Jubilee, 184. 

Not Wings but a Chain, 591 

* Notional” Child, 306 

Nuisance, Common, 536 

Occupation, Choosing an, 62, 70; versus 
Business, 150. 

Occupations, Heavenly, 66 

October Holiday, 247 

Oil as an Article of Diet, 128 

Old Testament Short Stories, 230 

“One Sweetly Solemn Thought,” 50 

Onoqua, 2, 10; 18, 26, 34, 42, 50, 58, 66, 74, 

82, 90, 100, 108, 116. 

Opinion, Matter of, 669 

Opportunity, Improve the Season’s, 282 

Oxtord, Theologians at, 252; School of 
Theology, 257. 

Paganism.and Christianity, 230 

Painting. Masterpieces of, 681 

Panama, Canal Investigation, 536 

Paper, New Wood, 342 

Parables in Pictures, 150 


Parents, School for, » 258 

Parisian Workman’s Last Glass, 

peas Claims on Voters—Prohibition, 
309; People’s, 317; Democratic, 338; 
Republican, 347. 

Past, Redeeming the 256 

Pastor; Among the Boys and Girls, 
108; What Is Legally a Permanent, 
168; and Old Testament Criticism, 
Busy, 187. 


aa ee as a Passion, 66; in Youth, 


Paul’s Practical Piety, 136. 
Pays, It, 3 6 
Peace, On Earth, 670 
Pedestrianism, 243 
Penacook, Council at, 144, 192 
Penitence Which Ayails, 671 
Pentateuch, Who Wrote the, 108 
People and Their Right tothe Sea- 
shore, 132 
Peril To Be Guarded Against, 302 
Pessimistic Note, 353 
Philanthropy, Without Godliness, 50; 
Beginning of a Great, 348. 
Pictures, What Becomes of, 125 
Pioneers, Modern, 350 
Planet, Red, 261 


Plants, Hlectro-Culture of, 179; Which 
Bloom in Winter, House, 452, 546. 


Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Movement, 39 
Pledges, Objection to, __ 262 
Poem of Antiquity, Sublimest, 167 
Poet Laureate, Office of, 600 
Politeness, Mistaken, 250 
Politicians, Suggestion to, 176 
Politics in the Pulpit, 124 
Ponape, Our Criti¢es in, 312 
Poor, How to Help the, 10 
Pope and Republicanism, 184 
Porter, Ex-President, 76; As an Ad- 
viser, 90. 
Positive, Yet Tolerant, 108 
Poverty, Sure Road to, 310 
Prayer, Gift of, 38; Family, 66; Memory 
of Family, 162. 
Prayer Meeting Helps, 147 
Prayers, Ungranted, _ 812, 852 
Preach, What Shall We, 166; Divine 
Call to, 246. 
Preacher, Exalted Place and Oppor- 
tunity of, 222; True, 328. 
Preachers’ Rights, 74 
Preaching, Foolishness of, 25; and 
Preachers, About, 57; Of the Fu- 
ture, 108; Value of Open Air, 270; 
By Example, 338. 
Preferring One Another, 68 
Premature Surrender, 198 
President from Among the People, 235 
Tee ee Campaign, 68; Election, 
205. 
“Pretty Much Like the Rest of 8577 9 100 
Principles versus Morals, 336 
Prison System in Tennessee, er 207 
Prisoners, What Becomes of Dis- 
charged, 346 
Pro and Con Party, Tages, 642 
Proceeding, Unusual Ecclesiastical, 171. 
Profit-Sharing, Plea for, 79 


Progress, Record of, 330; Record of 
Greater, 340. ‘ 
ERODED, Holders, Rights and Duties a3 


oO 
Prophecy and Biblical Criticism, Old 


‘Testament, iL 
Prophets, False, ‘ 262 
Provincetown, Attractions of, 252 


Publishers, Changin 

Pulpit, to the Labor roblem, Attitude 
of the, 238; Themes, 353. 

Punishment, sternal, 


2 
Purchase, Ethies of, 206 


Question, Settling the Great, 36; 
Another, 70; That Ought To Be Set- 
tled, 237. 

Quiet Day, 181 


JuINT. Dr. A. H., Articles by: Tempo- 
: rary, 1; Church List, 17; owe Shall 
i Understand? 33; Uncertainties, 
49; Pastors, Elder and Younger, 65; . 
Some Family Supplies, 81; Order! 
Method of Reception, 99; Baseba. 
and New Bonnets, 115; How to Get 
Rid of the Minister, 133; Shall We 
Get Rid of the Minister? 149; Ready 
to Depart on the Morrow, 173; Rea- 
sonable Accuracy, 189; Commence- 
ments, 205; Lopsided, 221; Pure 
Truth, 237; In the Rural Districts, 
253; ‘Teacher or Educator, 269; 
Fixed Values, 285; Taxation With- 
out Representation, 301; Delayed 
Development, 317; As He Did 
Aforetime, 365; Wise Investment, 
» 445; Except They Be Agreed, 541; 
Len and Eyes versus Buttons, 


Race’s Opportunity, 

Railroads, Growth of, 139; Restriction 
of Sunday Trains in Massachu- 
setts, 149; Sunday Labor and the, 
150, 152. 

Railways, Thanks to the, : 

Ramabai,Christian Experience of Pun- 
dita, 612; and Dr. Pentecost, 701. 

Read? What Shall I, 

Reception of Churches into the De- 
nomination, 

Reform, Calling, 62; Primary the 
Pivot of, 339. 

Religion, of the Heart Wanted, 18; 
in Politics, 26; the Essential Thing, 
74; and Business, 142; of Principle, 
174; Summer, 224; Reality in, : 
That Means Something, 310, — 

Religious, Press a Factor in Church 

nity, 636; Truth, Openness to, 4. 


Repentance, Continuous, 
Reporters, Christianity and, 
Resign, Shall the Pastor, 

Rest, Need of Periodical, ‘ 
Restlessness in Europe, 2 
Retreat Among Congregationalists, 
Reunion Again, 

Revival, Things Made Evident by a, 
Rift, Little, 306 
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“Righteousness Is Salvation,” 44 
Ritualism in England, 277 
Roads, Good, and the Country 
Churches, M7 ; Value of Good, 353. 
Robinson, Another Memorial of John, 198 
Roman Catholic Intrigues, 252 
grr cee Intellectual Actiy- 
ity of, 7 
Russell’s Proclamation, Governor, 471 
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WHAT MEN AND WOMEN SAY. 


—— I prefer to interpret Paul by Christ and 
not Christ by Paul.—Rev. John Hunter. 


—— Il used to ask God to come and help me. 
I now ask if Imay come and help Him.—Rev. 
F’, B. Meyer. 


—— If the church has a right to form the 
canon, the church has the right to revise the 
canon.—fev. A. Goodrich. 

—— I sometimes feel that the only money I 
have is that which I have given away. The 
rest is just waiting.—George W. Childs. 

—— I think the time has come for a confer- 
ence of presidents, professors and parents to 
consider how the benefits may be secured 
from manly exercises without the accompany- 
ing evils.—Hx-President McOosh of Princeton 
College. 

— What is now called Christianity has 
for its foundation pre-Christian paganism and 
for its superstructure post-Christian meta- 
physics. ... Christ and ‘“‘ Christianity ’’ are 
wide as the poles asunder.—Rev. Professor 
Momerie. 

— Does theosophy attempt to explain the 
life and miracles of Christ by hypnotism and 
mesmerism? It does not. Nothing as low as 
hypnotism could be predicated of Christ and 
His works barely impinge, I think, on mesmer- 
ism.— Mrs. Annie Besant. 


— The agnostic, however, need not be al- 
together withoutGod. There remains for him 
the absolute, unknown Reality, deanthropo- 
morphised and devoid of all qualities, capable 
of awakening an awe like that produced by a 
sandy desert.—Prof. A. B. Bruce. 


—— If the world in the great march of the 
centuries is going to be richer for the develop- 
ment of a certain national character, built up 
by a larger type of manhood here, then for the 
world’s sake, for the sake of these very nations 
that would pour in upon us that which weuld 
disturb that development, we have a right to 
stand guard over it.— Bishop Phillips Brooks. 


-—— Happy the church that can turn part of 
its property into endowment. Only the reve- 
nue of the endowment should be used, not in 
meeting the ordinary current expenses, other- 
wise there is danger of permanently pauperiz- 
ing the church. Rather let it be spent in the 
educational, social, philanthropic and evan- 
gelistic work which will constantly tend to 
quarry out and bring into the church new 
people, who, in their turn, will help to pay 
the current expenses.—EHdward Judson, N.D. 

— I believe in the Salvation Army because 
the wealth of wisdom, wit and workin women 
has been utilized by your great leaders as never 
before in the cause of our Master and Lord. I 


am a Methodist, and my apprenticeship in the 
mighty church founded by Susanna Wesley’s 
son John, and set to music by her son Charles, 
long ago taught me that for the hosts of 
God to-go forth without women was like a 
bird beating the air with but a single wing. 
The church has long hobbled on one foot. 
Your Army has succeeded in getting the other 
foot to the floor and ‘‘ the swing of conquest ”’ 
is the result.—/rances H. Willard. 


— The real problem which confronts us as 
presenting the most deplorable outlook is that 
of the unproductive, self-indulgent rich man, 
who possesses wealth without the knowledge 
or the desire to put his wealth to proper use. 
This danger is likely to increase in the case 
of fathers who leave fortunes to sons without 
having taught them the responsibility that 
should accompany the legacy. I think we do 
not give sufficient credit to the rich young 
man. He is the most severely tested and 
tempted of all young men, and when he 
evinces an appreciation of his position, and 
the debt he owes on account of it to society, 
it is a case of moral victory over tremendous 
odds.—Prof. F'. G. Peabody. 


CONNECTICUT’S FIRST VOLUNTEER. 


The following incident is interesting be- 
cause it is written by Charles Dudley Warner, 
because it refers to Senator Joseph Hawley and 
because it describes a period of national history 
that this busy, peaceful generation will forget 
if it is not careful. Mr. Warner at the time 
was assistant editor of the Hartford Hvening 
Press, subsequently merged with the Vourant. 


He says: 


One Saturday afternoon in April, about 
1 o'clock, as I was taking telegrams in the 
little cubby, a manifold sheet was handed 
in with only these words on it: Sumter is 
fired on. turned cold and very pale, I am 
sure, and without a word passed it over to 
General Hawley, who sat at the opposite: 
desk facing me. He read it, turned pale for 
one instant, then flushed, started up, struck 
the desk heavily with his fist and exclaimed, 
‘“ My God, Charlie, I must go!”’ and passed 
straight to the desk in the counting-room. 
In less than five minutes he had drawn up 
an enlistment paper, ‘‘ We, the undersigned, 
agree,’’ etc., and signed it—the first volun- 
teer in Connecticut. Before night the paper 
was filled up and the first company of the 
First Regiment was raised. 

And what a Sunday that was! In all the 
crowded churches, with heavy hearts but 
exultant patriotism, they sang ‘‘ My country, 
*tis of thee,’ and at noon the whole town 
seemed to be gathered in State House 


° 


Square. It was packed with thousands, men, 
women and children, and when the flag was 
raised, the starry flag, which lots of people 
had scarcely ever seen before and few knew 
how to make, the great hymn of My Coun- 
try went up, while tears streamed down the 
cheeks of the singers. There was no hate 
then, only sorrow and invincible determina- 
tion and a mighty emotion of love for the 
flag and the country. 


THE CHURCH AND THE MASSES, 


Prof. Henry Drummond, in his latest book- 
let, just issued, entitled The City Without a 
Church, says:| 


The masses will never return to the 
church till its true relation to the city is 
more defined. And they can never have 
that most real life of theirs made religious 
so long as they rule themselves out of court 
on the ground that they have broken with 
ecclesiastical forms. The life of the masses 
is the most real of all lives. It is full of re- 
ligious possibilities. Every movement of it 
and every moment of it might become of 
supreme religious value, might hold a con- 
tinuous spiritual discipline, might perpetu- 
ate, and that in mot natural ways, a moral 
influence which should pervade all cities 
and all states. Butthey must first be taught 
what Christianity really is and learn to dis- 
tinguish between religion and the church. 
After that, if they be taught their lesson 
well, they will return to honor both. 

Our fathers made much of ‘‘meetness”’ 
for heaven. By prayer and fasting, by self- 
examination and meditation, they sought to 
fit themselves ‘‘for the inheritance of the 
saints in light.’ Important beyond meas- 
ure in their fitting place are these exercises 
of the soul. But whether alone they fit 
men for the inheritance of the saints de- 
pends on what a saint is. If a saint is a 
devotee and not a citizen, if heaven is a 
cathedral and not a city, then these things 
do fit for heaven. Butif life means action 
and heaven service, if spiritual graces are 
acquired for use and not for ornament, then 
devotional forms have a deeper function. 
The Puritan preachers were wont to tell 
their people to ‘‘ practice dying.’’ Yes, but 
what is dying? Itis going toacity. And 
what is required of those who would go to 
a city? The practice of citizenship—the 
due employment of the unselfish talents, the 
development of public spirit, the payment 
of the full tax to the great brotherhood, the 
subordination of personal aims to the com- 
mon good. And where are these to be 
learned? Here, in cities here. There is no 
other way to learn them, There is no 
heaven to those who have not learned them, 
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Notices. 
Religious and ecclesvastical notices in an abbreviated form 


ere inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 9. 
104.M. Topic, The Immigrant’s Side of the Immigrant 
Question. To be opened by Rev. A. C. Berle. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING. in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll A.M. 

MONADNOCK ASSOCIATION, Second Church, Keene, 
N.H., Jan. 3, at 10 A.M. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF 
Missions.—The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions will be held in Park Street 
Church, Boston, on Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 11 
and 12, 1893. Morning sessions at 10, afternoon sessions 
at2. A meeting for delegates only will be held in the 
chapel of the church on Tuesday, Jan 10, at 9.30 A. M. 

Historica! papers will be given and addresses are ex- 
pected during the meeting from Mrs. Joseph Cook, 
Mrs. L. K. Caswell, Mrs. L. D. Withard and Rey. John 
G. Paton of New Hebrides and a large number of mis- 
sionaries. There will also be a thank offering service 
conducted by Mrs. C. L. Goodell. 

Arrangements have been made for reduction of fare 
on the railroads, particulars of which will be given next 
week. ABBIE B. CHILD, J/ome Secretary. 


DAILY PRAYER MEETING at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, 68 Warrenton Street, Boston, 
during the Week of Prayer, conducted by representa- 
tive women from various denominations. 


CHURCHES wishing to secure supplies, candidates, 
evangelists or missionaries may apply to the Evangelistic 
Association of New England, J. EH. Gray, Secretary, 7 
Tremont Place, Boston. Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD vF MINISTERIAL AID,— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIPTY furnishes churches, 
Sunday schools and families with Bibles and Testa- 
ments in all styles and languages. Bibles 20 cents, 
Testaments 5 cents and upward—gratis to needy cases. 
Send for price list. E. Cutler, Agent, 12 Bosworth 
Street and 41 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HoME MISSIONARY SocrETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, #20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
cIETY.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D.. Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW West EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 
151 Washington St., Chieago, IN. William H. Hubbard. 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. Mr. George M. Herrick, 
Field Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in- 
Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, See.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. 8S. Harrison, W. Field Sec, office 151 
Washington St., Chicago, il, Aids needy colleges, 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 


recognized: Pacific University. Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 
Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 


The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rey. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; BK. Law- 
rence Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, 
Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 
City. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1838. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgomg ves- 
sels; publishes the Salor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 


remittances of same are requested to be made direct | 


to the main office of the Society at New York. 
CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, tounded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 175 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loenm Hyraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel de day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions to sustain its 
work are solicited, and remittances may be sent to B. 8S. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Congrega- 


aay 
tional House. Contributions of second-hand elothing, 
weekly papers and monthly magazines a!so_ solicited, 
and may be sent to the chapel, 175 Hanover Street. 
Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 
GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 
BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congreyational House. Boston. 


THE First RiGuHT.—If you are a man of friends 
no single piece of furniture has a right to your 
attention until the claims of a sideboard have been 
Satisfied. If you are looking sideboard-wise you 
eannot do better than to turn to another column 
and read the offer of Paine’s Furniture Co., 48 Canal 
Street. 


The Congregationalist 
HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Mra. Di A. Alien: Salem) Oia wis cineca -$20.00 


Albert E., Dean, Berkeley. :. 2. 2.5... 22 ee ences 2.45 
Lia. Ghaw, INewiHaveny) Opies sci usieleareere 2.00 
A Mriend, New Bedfard>. 5 ck tes Cs -a(aae~eeaigelias 4.00 
Martha Weeden, Colchester, Ct.........-...-.-5 2.00 
Ms West brookticld. nie uu ls cone astet sale tusbete 5.00 
J.S. Shannon, Manchester, N. H........2....... 2.00 


x 5) 
Subscribers’ Column. 
Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 


ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Vhe Training Schoot for nurses of the North 
Adams Hospital will receive a tew more pupils in 
January. Course of instruction two years. Apply to 
Mrs. A. W. Hunter, North Adams, Mass. 


P. OG. Address.—Present address of Rev. J. W. Hay- 
ley is 127 Gorham Street. Lowell, Mass. 


The address of-Rev. S. S. Mathews is Dover, N. H. 


A pleasant winter home in the South. 
accommodations for a few 
dry and delightful. 
the Congregationalist. 
bany, Ga. 


First-class 
winter boarders. Climate 
Refer by permission to editor of 

Apply to Mrs. L. D. Welch, AL 


Rev. Wm. FR. Warner, formerly of Boston, Mass., 
and known to many of the churches of New England, 
has returned from the West and will supply vacant pul- 
pits. Address him at Pawtucket, R. I. 


A lady would like a position as companion, would 
travel with an invalid, is used _to reading aloud and 
writing. References given and asked. Address M., 
Room 21, 17:0 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FIGHTING fire is something that any one will do 
instinctively because every one recognizes that fire 
is dangerous. Could the same impression be made 
general as to colds thousands of lives would be 
saved annually. 

Most people determine whether a cold is danger- 
ous by the result. If it disappears itself ‘it was 
nothing,” it they never recover from its effects they 
know they had ‘‘ a terrible cold.” 

Few people would leave a fire in their own house 
to burn itself out, yet a cold is always as dangerous 
as the fire which we fight on its first appearance. 
People in delicate health well understand the men- 
ace of acold. It is all the more serious to them be- 
cause they have no reserve of physical strength 
with which to put it out when once it has obtained 
entrance. Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxy- 
gen has saved the lives of thousands by curing colds. 
It is known the world over as a most wonderful cure 
in all chronic diseases (and if a person can lift an ox 
he should certainly be able to lift a calf), but people 
thoughtlessly fail to avail themselves of its help to 
keep out and put out colds. Folks are growing 
wiser, however, and many keep Compound Oxygen 
always in the house, thus saving health and time and 
money. 

“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: I have a young friend 
who contracted a severe cold and had a fearful 
cough. I persuaded him to use the Compound Oxy- 
gen, of which I had nearly a half a Treatment, and 
he took nothing else. Before half of the Treatment 
was used he was sound and well. 

Whenever my daughter takes cold in the head 
your Compound Oxygen Treatment cures it at once. 

Mrs. 3S. F. JERNEGAN, Sandersville, Ga.” 


“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: I am highly pleased 
with the Oxygen Treatment and am satisfied that it 
has done more for me than any course of drugs I 
could have resorted to. I recommend it on every 
occasion. I think your Treatment should bein every 
family in the country. If they used it for nothing 
else but to break up coldsit would repay them many 
times the outlay. 

MILTON L. VAN BUSKIRK, Savannah, Mo.” 

The genuine Compound Oxygen is made and dis- 
pensed only by us. All “just as good”? makes are 
just good for nothing. Address Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or Chicago, 
San Francisco, New York and Toronto, Ont. 


Would you rather buy lamp 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how much. !! 
costs more than common glass; and may be, | 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MacbriH Co, 


by return mail, full de. 

scriptive circulars 04 
MOODY’S NEW and MOODY’S IMPROVED 
TAILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTING. 
Revised to date. These, only, are the 
genuine TAILOR SYSTEMS invented and 
copyrighted by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
ware cf imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- 
ly learn to cutand make any garment, 
‘nany style, to any measure, for ladies, 
men and children, Garments guaran- 
teed to fit perfectly without trying on. 
Address MOODY & CO. CINCINNATI, O. 


Be 


29 December 18 


AN 


Wife 


Si mply | Awtul 


Worst Case of Scrofula the 
Doctors Ever Saw 


Completely Cured by HOODS 
SARSAPARILLA. 


“When I was 4 or 5 years old I had a scrof- 
ulous sore on the middle finger of my left hand, 


which got so bad that the doctors cut the 
finger off, and later took off more than half my 
hand. Then the sore broke out on my arm, 
came out on my neck and face on both sides, 
nearly destroying the sight of one eye, also 
on my right arm. Doctors said it was the 


Worst Case of Scrofula 


they ever saw. It was simply awful! Five 
years ago I began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Gradually I found that the sores were begin- 


ning to heal. I kept on till I had taken ten 
bottles, tem dollars! Just think of what a 
return 1 got for that investment? A thou ~ 
sand per cemt? Yes, many thousand. For 
the past 4 years I have had no sores. I 


Work all the Time. 


Before, I could do no work. I know not 
what to say strong enough to express my grat 


itude to Hood’s Sarsaparilla for my perfect 
cure.? GEORGE W. TURNER, Farmer, Gal- 
way, Saratoga county, N. Y. 


Hoop’s PiLLs 40 not weaken, but aid 
digestion and tone the stomach. Try them. 25¢c.  . 


— 


BABY’S BLOOD AND SKIN 


Cleansed and purified of every humor, eruption, 
and disease by the celebrated 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These great skin cures, blood 
puritiers, and humor remedies 
afferd immediate relief in the 
most torturing of Itching and 
Burning Eczemas and other iteh- 
ing, scaly, crusted, and blotchy 
skin and scalp diseases, permit 
rest and sleep, and point toa 
permanent and economicak (be- 
cause most speedy) cure when 
the best physicians and all other 
remedies fail. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials attest their wonderful, un- 
failing, and incomparable efficacy. Sold every- 
where. Porrer DRUG AND CHEM. Corp., Boston. 
«All About: be Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 
A Ra se No 


9@ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
RABY by Curicura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


HOW MY SIDE ACHES ! 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pains, and Rheumatism re- 
K-2%\ lieved in ono minute by the Cuticura 
é iN Anti-Pain Plaster. The first and only 
instantaneous pain-killing, strengthening plaster. 


BOSTON BICHLORIDE OF GOLD 


INSTITUTE tor Treatment of Alcohol, 
Opium and Tobacco habits. System indorsed by prom- 
inent temperance Ea and eminent divines, includ- 
ing Miss Frances ot illard and Bishop Fallows, Dr. 
Wolfenden and Dr. Noble of Chicago, Dr. A. H. Plumb 
of Boston and Dr. Withrow, formerly of this city. All 
interested are cordially invited to visit Institute. Price, 
four weeks’ treatment. including board, #100. For 
further information always address or call at Insti- 


tute. 
" . 6 H 464 Washington St 
Walter Baker Mansion, ** porehester. —” 
A. A, MINER, D. D., Pres. S. B. SHAPLEIGH, Treas. 
HOWARD A. GIBBS, M. D., Medical Director. - | 


YC WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned ii, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNs, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was. 
seen in the Conyregationalist. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Money is working very close indeed at the 
close of the year 1892. In Boston a full six 
per cent. rate is demanded on time mony and 
large blocks lave been loaned to responsible 
borrowers on good stock exchange collateral 
at eight per cent. on call. In New York rates 
for day to day accommodation at the stock ex- 
change have spurted at times to thirty per 
cent. and while such rates apply to a very 
small and insignificant amount of business 
they yet indicate very fairly the stringent 
condition in which the money market is 
found. 

it is the more surprising that money is so 
close because there is no boomin general trade 
or extravagant speculation in stocks. The 
volume of trade 1s large but conservatively 
handled. In only one great item are stocks of 
merchandise excessive and that is wheat. 
And for another reason the prevailing strin- 
gency is a surprise and that is a reason grow- 
ing out of the constant additions to the vol- 
ume of the currency through the purchase of 
silver by th Government and emissions of 
coin notes. 

On Dec. 1, 1892, the total amount of meney 
in the country was $2,191,246,816 or $14,822,- 
247 increase over the amount on Dec. 1, 1891. 
This was in spite of the heavy drain of gold 
to other countries. Moreover, the amount in 
circulation, outside of the treasury, was 
$1,614,790,266 on Dec. 1 last, an increase in 
the year of $37,528,196. 

The fact of tight money at Boston and New 
York, in the face of the foregoing facts, is to 
be explained by the distribution of money. 
Thus the New York banks hold $16,000,000 less 
money today than they did one year ago, not- 
withstanding the increase of $37,000,000 in the 
amount in circulation. This money is else- 
where thanin the New Yorkand Boston banks. 
Somebody may suggest that large amounts 
have been hoarded, but that explanation will 
not be believed. The probable great cause of 
the loss of money by the New York banks is 
the scattering of money to the West in pay- 
ment for the large crops of 1891, for which the 
farmers got high prices. And that money has 
this year remaintd in the West. 


Preyailing distrust has much to do with high 
rates. There is no concealing the fact that if 
all lenders had ample confidenve in the stabil- 
ity of our currency, in the maintenance of the 
parity of gold and silver in our circulating 
medium, there would be funds enough to im- 
mediately cause a decline in loaning rates. 
But that confidence does not exist absolutely, 
is losing ground and cannot be expected to 
reappear without stint until legislation is ef- 
feeted, looking to decreased emissions of sil- 
ver notes and increased gold reserve in tbe 
treasury. 


— 


EDUCATION. 

— Michigan University enrolls this year 
over 2,500 students, the three leading depart- 
ments, literary, medical and law, registering, 
respectively, 1,341, 330, 564. 

— Montgomery Hall at Colorado College, 
which was completed last year, is already be- 
ing enlarged for the accommodation of the in- 
creased number of students in attendance this 
year. 


—— To the munificent gifts which members 
of the Fairbanks family for two generations 
have made to the town of St. Johnsbury, Vt., is 
added another in the shape of a $25,000 schol- 
arship to the academy in that place. It is a 
memorial gift from Prof. Henry Fairbanks in 
honor of his son, Albert T., who died a year 
ago and was at that time a member of the 
middle class. 


— President Thwing’s vigorous plans for 
enlarging the work of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity develop rapidly and successfully. The 
latest announcement is the establishment of a 
graduate school, having for its teachers the 
members of the faculties of Adelbert College 
and the College for Women and offering many 
fresh and strong courses leading to the de- 
grees of A.M. and Ph.D. Provision is made 
for both resident and non-resident work. 


During the Month of January, 


n 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 


will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps:a 


few hundreds or thousands. ° 


You doubtless wish 


the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


safety. 


according to time. 


The Provident 
(irust.C once ss 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 

It offers guaranteed gold mortgages 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% 
It issues .certificates of deposit at 5% 


on im- 
interest. 


to 7%; 


Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


WHAT 
WE OFFER 
INVESTORS; 


Ample security and good interest, with priv- 
ilege of withdrawing their money on short 
notice. 

Sinking Fund Mortgages our specialty. 
Home Savings and Loan Association of 
Minneapolis. 

Paid in Capitai, $950,000. 

Over 3,000 Investors and no dissatisfied ones. 

For pamphlet. address 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


Manager Eastern Office 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICH, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Seventy-Highth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 
CASH CAPITAL $3.000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fun 4,172,837.00 
Reserve for Unpaid L 973.56 
INGEST IS Ge aaua ane om sods bea incaorecooncconte 1,237,920.96 

CASH ASSETS ... $9,156,231.52 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


$300,512.51 
Real Estate 1,557,308,27 
Bonds and Mort: 

Estate 695,150.00 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,678,875.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 

GIVATICE HAV AIULE) alan cisinietaeitane sae misckicea’e chiciclae 3,309.915.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)... 887,097.87 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 149,700.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 

WMEETE OU inesin dee HE BOREL AoC UO RIGS ca OSB HERAC TOS 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 39,445.29 

ENGR EU AGI Reiser nteteicinlars p'slnsiaclalsisfatsfe nis 89,156,231.52 


D. A. HHALD, President. 
ch a Roce. Peek { Vice-Presidents. 
E.G. " a 
ne aa ee t Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, July 12, 1892. 


DEFAULTED AAORTC’S | 


(WEST) Bought for CASH. 


Horace G. CANDEE, Boston. | 
No. 40 Water St., Room 41. : 
mm°o/ DO YOU WANT TO MAKE IT? 
TAG W You can surely do soin ONE YEAR in the 
ww /Onew manufacturing district of St. Paul. 
A GREAT CHANCE for investors, large or small. 
ta"ror maps and full particulars, address, 


ta 
WM, C. BENNETY, 510 Chamber of Commerce, St. Paul, Minn, 


% 


TACOMA AND FARM Gold-Bearing 
First Mortgage for 5 and 3 years. 10 
per cent. on small loans. References 
furnished. A. A. KNIGHT. 


d 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Paid up (in Cash).. s+ +++ +2,100,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Pro 1,017,653.25 


IA SRO ES ecg ae eR ene ta eae he 17,131,407 .06 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


Returning from 3} to 6 per cent. 


Five Per Cent. CG oO L. D Debentures. 


Valuable Book about Investments sent 
Application. 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St.. AMSTERDAM. 
PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., BERLIN. 


Mass, Real Estate Go. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Gent, 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


On 


Authorized Capital - - - - = - BF,000, 000 
Capital paid im - - ------- 1,300,000 
Surplus) =) hence Ua Sos a si 100,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 57,per annum for 44 years. 
Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6%, p. a. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or eall at the office for information. 


Convertible §» into Other securities at 
pleasure. 6,7" and 8 percent first mcrt- 
ages with SINKING FUND behind them. 
~” Safest of all investments. Our forms are copy- 
righted, a Picture of the Security is attached and cer 
tified to. Hence you can see the investment and select. 
it intelligently. Write THE NORTH AMERICA * 
FINANOE COMPANY. Minneapolis, Minn. 


8 REG THE BEST FIELD Fo 


INVESTMENT 
Present growth of Portland is ahead of any city in the 


In the United States. 
United States in proportion to its size. Wholesale trade 
1891, $138,127,000; Banking Capital, $15,846,963.00, Buildings 
now under construction, $3,864,000.00 We have a play 
for theemployment of capital in best investments in 
Oregon, in large and smail amounts, cash or monthly in- 
stallments of 825 and upwards, absolutely safe and 
remarkably profitable. Send for full information aid 
Baniers’ references. Evzene D, White & Co. . Portland. ‘Ir. 

Absolutely secure. Interest pay 

able semi-annually by draft on New 

a feloans. Highest referencer. Air 
oy FRANK J. WAMILTON, Fairhaven, W isk 


Be, 0) WET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
York. Personal attention given to af) 
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‘THE EVIL OF REALISM. DOU res LAS, 


Many educational leaders and teachers, MIDDLETOWN, 
unfortunately, lend their influence to raise 4 eae 
the false standard that to discern a fact is ra N 

; : E : York, and 197 

the chief object and realism the highest Fone Giigeeaa ae 
type of literary and artistic excellence. To MANUFACTURERS OF 
what a dry stalk has this theory reduced PUMPS, 
modern poetry! The standard is false, be- Hydranlic Rams, Garden En- 
cause it ignores the soul which underlies i ines, Pump (Chain and, Hix. 
Soke taal nae ane death a a mary es The teeth are subject to anny Street Washers, etc. if 
ofa murderer are the same to a Zola and to : : Works FOUNDED IN 1832. 
a physicist, but the difference to a true many corrosive influences. Highest medal awarded them 
artist is world wide. Art discovers Ate Particles of food lodge be- eye aed ‘eit; Vienna, 
of value which science cannot reach. The : Austria, in 1873; and Centennia. 
wide popularity of music is largely because tween them, and become 
this is the sole realm of art which scientific septic. The lime of which 
pedantry has not yet known how to invade 


Exhibition, 1876. 


and destroy. That this last refuge of the they are pr incipally com- Parker Pays the Postage on his Arotle Book #08 

artistic instinct is imperiled would appear posed is liable to disintegra- physiclans and nurses for house, chambey 
when the musical critic of such a paper as : : : ber boots, itabsorbs pers" 22 

the New York Nation is allowed to condemn tion by the action of acids. apes A ae 

the symphonies of Beethoven as four-storied From these and other causes size. J. H, Parker, 

artificial concoctions.—Professor Fenelossa. SUSE OUI Cne potas 


arise decay. Boston. Clerk W 


Meade & Baker’s Carbolic TYPEWRITERS. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS DE- 


GEASED DURING 1892 Mouth VV ash, a delightful Unprejudiced advice given, All makes half-price. 

; AGE ti ; ti Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 

Abbott, Theophilus C., Lansing, Mich., Nov. 6, 66 an Iseptic prepara 10n, pene- a ef SITSE UBT Broadwa. bgt sence peer 
Bailey, Alfred E., Prattville, Mich., Apr. 14, 38 1 j roadway, NEw. 2 
Parrowme, Chaos oe over Mass eee 15, 48 trates the interstices of the HEADQUARTERS, ) 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 

enton, Joseph A., Oakland, Cal., pr. (e783 = 4 
Bisbee, john i, Wesrhold, ae a 26, 81 teeth, destroying all septic 

akely, Quincy, Wakefield, N. H., b 6, 67 . 

Blanchard, Jonathan, Wheaton, IL, May 81 matter, preventing and ar- picliiMdetd tno till A 

urr, Willard, Oberlin, O., ug. 29, 8 Fi : = Tntarah DIS 
Burr, Zalmon B., Southport, Ct., Jan. 7, 79 5 CDG aD Re oe eee an ea 
Chandler, Joseph, St. Anthony Park, Minn., July 27, 73 resting decay, and Presetv aye sy vulpes 4 
Chapin, Aaron L., Beloit, Wis., h July 22, 75 in the teeth any. Endorsed by the Clergy = 
Chapin, Seihan. Feeeamean els Minn., pete ay 2 = . and; literary, peoplesimsend won 

Jolton, Erastus, Roscoe, Il1., Jan. 31, . , d Catalogue. Agents © 
Crane, Ethan B., Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 7, 81 A sample bottle and coer Tae Vetere . Typewrite 
Curtiss, Leander, East Gilead, Mich., May 4, 66 on the care of the teeth wil Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
Dame, Charles, Falmouth, Me., June 26, 82 be mailed free on applica- 

Davison, Joseph, Hartland, Wis., Feb. 8, 86 tion to 
Meehed gi aeon awd Seeerhe sped Mass., oe Fo — EADE & Baker Carbolic 

udley, Martin, Lowell, Mass., ay » 718 : 

Dutton, Albert 14 So, Framingham, Mass., Feb. 18, 61 ae Hoa ae PO U i | RY Ni E N 
Eastman, Lucius R., Framingham, Mass., Mar. 29, 82 3 Rich a Vv. 

Fiske, Albert W., Penacook, N. H., Dee. 7, 90 IEDINORG AV ae Sayer IT HAS BEEN PROVED 
Foster, Roswell, Phillipston, Mass., May 7, 67 iv ¢ ra Ef \\ H tb is the most 
Fowler, Stacy, Cliftondale, Mass., Nov. 3, 64 ; } Thatgreen cu rig ane A 
Go te kan eet ee an 28 td ba TAinemacnine FREE soeducing food kRowss ata 

xeer, rman, Tabor, Io., e C ; 1O53 SEWING MACHIN a7 pro: 5 
Gould, Samuel L., Auburn, Me., Jan. 16, 82 to examinein any home. Sent any. S 9 TT 
peta hg a og HE ree ad N. H.; yee. reg 79 i where qithout one, cent in advance MANN'S | BONE CU TER, 

aT mn ale aKa 1 ” . _ 1 rantec e sewing machin bd 
Hale, John Gi; Redlands, Cal., Mar. 22) 68 = eran Our fem fenton sad everything Mil gristle, and all without 
Harrison, Phares, Seattle, Wn. June 2 70 Sf far more liberal than any other house ever offered, 2 diffic lt or 
Haven Jobn Charlton Mass 4 Sept 10. 84 For for full particulars, etc., cut this advertise clog or ifhiculty, 
Hawes, J.B y New Rochester, N Y Jul 5 28° 46 ment out and send to us to-day. Address MONEY REFUNDED. 

RIE Se ogi a nh eel eps Lire ra f =. Alvah Mfg. Co., Dpt. ¢158 Chicago, II! Tl. catalogue free if you name this paper. 
Hawes, Josiah T., Litchfield, Me., Oct. 22, 94 z . i ; E 5; EF. W. MANN, Milford. Mass. 
Hemenway, Asa, Manchester, Vt., Feb. 29, 81 Mention the Congregationalist. Pat. Tes. F’. W. * 
Hoddle, Henry, Appanoose, Kan., Jan. 10, 51 
Howard, Roland B., Rome, Jan. 25, 58 
Howland, William W., Jaffna, Ceylon, Aug. 26, 75 
Ingalls, Frank T., Springfield, Mo., Aug. 5, 48 
Ives, Alfred E., Castine, Me., Aug. 2, 83 
James, William A., Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 14, 59 
Kellogg, Joseph F., Petosky, Mich., Aug. 14, 55 
Kingman, Matthew, Amherst, Mass., May 238, 85 
Little, Charles, Lincoln, Neb., Aug. 19, 74 
Livermore, Aaron, R., New Haven, Ct., Jan. 24, 81 
Lord, Daniel B., West Hartford, Ct., June 30, 54 
Loring, Henry S., Sidney, Me., Deen 175753 
Loring, Joseph, East Otisfield, Me., Feb. 11. 87 
Mellen, William, Oberlin, O., Feb. 12, 75 
Merrill, Elijah W., Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 15, 76 
Merriman, William E., Boston, Mass., Aug. 1, 67 
Milton, George R., Elgin, Il., July 28, 52 
Myrick, Osborn, Rutland, Vt., Jan. 15, 78 
Nelson, Andrew H., Williston, N. D., Feb. 1 — 

Norton, John F., Natick, Mass., Noy. 3, 83 
Noyes, Joseph T., Madura, India, Aug, 6, 74 
Osgood, Reuben D., Turner, Me., Jan. 1, 59 
Paris, John D., Kaawaloa, Hawaii, July 18, 82 
Peet, Josiah W., Monticello, [o., Apr. 17, 838 
Porter, Noah, New Haven, Ct., ar. 4, 80 
Powell, Samuel W., Chester, Mass., May 7, 54 
Rounce, Joseph S., Medford, Minn., Jan. 15, 77 

Sessions, Alexander J., Beverly, Mass., Jan. 16, 83 
Sherwin, John C,, Eau Claire, Wis., Feb. 28, 80 
Sikes, Lewis E., Leonardsville, Kan., Mar. 31, 81 
Spalding, Samuel J., Newburyport, Mass., Apr. 10, 61 
Stearns, Lewis F., Bangor, Me., 5 Feb. 9, 45 
Stone, Andrew L., San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 17, 77 5 
Stone, James P., Lower Cabot, Vt., Jan. 27, 81 \{, f 
Stone, Levi H., Castleton, Vt., Jan. °24, 86 as oy y] ‘lf 
Swift, Eliphalet Y., Denmark, Io., June 15, 77 ~ 
Tanner, Edward A., Jacksonville, Il., Feb. 8, 55 
aes penouy We, Nee Ece ster, Mass., Boe we 81 Pc 

tley, Wells H., Parsons, Kan., Jan. 24, 47 { i 
Walbridge, Everett L., Johnson, Vt., Oct. 6, 46 Came (0) er en, 0 | 
Warren, Israel F, Fortland, Me., Oe Ae ig : Al : 

ells, James, Douglas, Mass., Jan. 31, 7 9 
Wheeler, Orville G., Burlington, Vt., Feb. 1, 75 SS, b f t e dat S 
White, Orlando H., Stratford, Ct., Jan. 10, 72 @ i OU e ore @ o Wg 
Worcester, Isaac R., Auburndale, Mass., Oct. 23, 83 > 

DIED IN 1891 BUT NOT REPORTED. | 
Gerry, Elbridge, West Randolph, Vt, Dee. 23, 54 N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
Mason, Joseph, Minneapolis, Minn., ec. 26, 79 ' 
Miner, Ovid, Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 20, 88 CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


Average age of eighty ministers deceased, 71.4. BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
= —————————— PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAGEEE 


THE STAGE AND THE PULPIT.—An interview was > ? WW: bi 

recently obtained the same day by a noted journal- Fairbank Ss Gold Dust as Ing Powder. 

ist of a leading divine and an actress of conceded ¢ 
ability and popularity. Both noticed the journalist 
to be suffering from a cold and cough, and in ex- 
tending their sympathies both happened to mention 
the same and a well-known remedy—Adamson’s 
Balsam. The moral is obvious, 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 1s shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 
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SUGGESTIVE FAOTS, 


Boston sends and receives more mail mat- 
ter per capita than any city in the United 
States. 

After Jan. 1, 1893, the fee for each piece of 
registered mail matter will be eight cents in- 
stead of ten. 

Great Britain’s revenue last year from pa- 
tent medicine was $1,200,000: France taxes 
each owner of a bicycle $2 per year. As 
there are 225,000 bicyclists the revenue re- 
ceived is not to be ignored. 

General Dodds, the French commander who 
has fought so successfully against the King of 
Dahomey, is of mixed blood, what we in this 
country would call a negro. His recent pro- 
motion for gallantry will not startle the 
French as would a similar fact in this country. 

The value of the books imported into the 
United States during the nine months ending 
Sept. 30, 1892, was $1,452,118. The value of 
the books exported during the same period 
was $1,257,513. It is interesting to note that 
of the books exported Brazil follows Great 
Britain in the value of the books bought and 
British North America is a good third. 

The reports of the clearing houses of this 
country show that the daily transactions coy- 
ered by checks drawn upon banks aggregate 
about $160,000,000 a day. The total supply of 
money in this country is less than $1,900,000,- 
000. Every day in Chicago about $18,000,000 
in checks pass through the clearing house, 
but to settle them all only $500,000 in cash is 
needed. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, in an address 
at the recent dedication of new buildings 
for the College for Women of Western Re- 
Serve University, enumerated the following 
facts as indicative of the new order of things 
in education. Twenty-two American girls 
and women are students in Leipsic Univer- 
sity, and Berlin, Heidelberg, Bonn and Frei- 
burg are also admitting them. Every Scotch 
University within six months has promised 
its degrees to successful women. Yale has 
thirty women at work for the doctor’s degree, 
Brown University a half a hundred more, and 
the University of Pennsylvania has just dedi- 
cated colleges that are to be homes for its 
female students. Chicago and Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., Universities are offering to West- 
ern girls the same advantages as to their 
brothers. 


— 


THE NEW VIEW OF INSPIRATION. 

Accepting the Bible as from God, criticism 
seeks to ascertain its nature, and in pur- 
suance of this object inquires into the date 
and authorship of its various parts, the rele- 
vancy of their contents to the circumstances 
in which they were written, their origin on 
the human side. When thus set in, their 
actual place in the orderly development of 
God’s revelation of Himself a new signifi- 
cance is found in these books; the predic- 
tions contained in the prophetical books are 
interpreted by the emergencies which evoked 
them, and they are seen to form an organic 
part of the prophetic function of Israel’s 
history. The difficulties of the historical 
books, which have proved stumbling-blocks 
of so serious a character to the faith of 
many, are removed as soon as criticism sets 
the books in connection with their origin. 

This ascertainment of the origin, aim 
and relevancy of the individual books has 
led to an inductive treatment of inspiration 
itself. Instead of imagining how God might 
reveal Himself, or dogmatically affirming 
that thus or thus He must communicate to 
men what He wished them to know, criti- 
cism has suggested that the true. method is 
to ascertain what Scripture actually is and 
how God has in point of fact revealed Him- 
self. But there is scarcely a single doctrine 
which has not felt the breath of the changed 
atmosphere in which we live. The famous 
words of Butler have been verified: ‘‘As 
it is owned the whole scheme of Scripture 
is not yet understood, so if it ever comes 
to be understood it must be in the same way 
as natural knowledge is come at, by the con- 
tinuance and progress of learning and of 
liberty, and by particular persons attending 


to, comparing and pursuing intimations 
scattered up and down it, which are over- 
looked and disregarded by the generality of 
the world. Nor isit at all incredible that 
a book which has been so long in the pos- 
session of mankind should contain many 
things as yet undiscovered.’’ The truth of 
these words has been remarkably illustrated 
in this generation, which has produced 
works on Scripture which practically super- 
sede all previous expositions of its meaning. 
And the hopeful outlook of theology in our 
own day arises from this, that the full re- 
sults of progress in general huogy n know 
edge have yet-to be appraised and applied 
to the central science.—Prof. Marcus Dods, 
in British Weekly. 


SUPERIOR 


to all other 
medicines for 
purifying the blood 
and restoring the 
health and 
strength, 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


is the 

standard specific 
for Scrofula, Catarrh 
Rheumatism, and 
Debility. 


Cures Others 


will cure you. 


Surgeon General Mur- 
ray used it successfully 
for nervous dyspepsia 
in his own family. 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


J. L. Prescott & Co.. Box B, No, Berwick, Me. 


DIABE 


Also Gluten Dyspepsia 
UNRIVALED IN Aj 


P I L E Ss ADVICE FREE. 

a To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case, 
and how I was cured atter many years of great suffering 
and inconvenience. I have nothing to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. Address J. ; BBY, Contractor 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 


MORE 
TRUTH 


Sern AES OU) Mun cmoue 


DR. WARREN’S 


Wild Cherry and Sarsa- 
parilla Troches. 


Rev. N. F. Tilden, Lebanon, N. H.: ‘‘Afforded great 
and immediate relief.”’ 


Rey. A. Sargent, Wilmont Flat, N. H.: ““Lam pleased 
with them.” 


Rey. James P. Stone, Dalton, N. H.: “I think them 
excellent.” 


Rey. A. H. Hanscom, Georgetown, Me.: ‘‘Have given 
me more relief than any other and all things I have 
tried.” 


Rey. John Bragdon, Haverhill, Mass.: ‘‘Gave imme- 
diate relief.” 


Rey. Walter Rice, Brandon, Vt.: “ They endured the 
test well.” 


Rey. W. U. Carr, Barnstead, N. H.: 
without them.” 


“T could not do 


Rev. Edwin R. Hodgman, Westford, Mass.: “I have 
used them with good effect.” 


Rev. T. J. Watt, Litchfield, Ct.: “An unbeliever con- 
vinced.” 


Rey. R. H. Howard, Saxonville, Mass.: ‘ The Sabbath 
after ee your troches I spoke with more freedom 
than for a long time.” 


Rey. Jairus Ordway, Salem, Ct.: “I tried my best 
cough medicine and coughed on. Then I tried your 
Wild Cherry and Sarsaparilla Troches, which have 
brought relief and sleep.’ 


Rey. E. H. Prescott, New Hampton, N. H.; “Used 
them for catarrhal affections with good results.” 


Rey. Geo. E. Forbes, East Calais, Vt.: “Find them ex- 
tremely beneficial in allaying the irritation of the 


throat and air tubes and as a tonic.’ 
“ They will be 


> 


Rey. C. W. Bradlee, Saccarappa, Me.: € 
a standard remedy for hoarseness with me hereafter. 


Rev. W. P. Merrill, West Paris, Me.: “For weak vo- 
cal organs or dryness of the throat after speaking they 
have no equal.” 


D. D. Bishop, Dover, N. J.: “They fully accomplish 
the purposes For which they are employed.” 


Rev. A. S. Barton, Colchester, Vt.: “I have never 
seen any troches to be compared with them in value. 


Rev. James L, Willard, New Haven, Ct.: ‘The are, 
it seems to me, well-nigh invaluable to public speakers. 


Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents 
Medicine Co., Manchester, 


All druggists. 
by the American 
N. Hi. 


REY. JOHN ALDEN, 


One of New England’s oldest and 
best known Clergymen, given up to 
| die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
y His marvellous cure of In- 
flammatory Rheumatism, by 
jusing the most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
ip ersons afflicted with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
:, Catarrh, Scrofula, Malaria, 
~ ay and lee gres diseases, per 
ersonal application, mail, 
4 ANNO Wf express or pibenenees will be 
furnished free a Written statement by him, cf his suffer- 
ings and cure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and allblood diseases. Address, Rey. 
John Alden, at his residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R. I., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


RUPTURE. 


AN be held and CURED without the {CRUEL truss 
C or knife, by ’a regular physician of 30 years’ ex- 
perience. For FULL information send 10 cents for 
sealed book (in plain envelope) on Rupture, Hydrocele, 
Varicocele. Also gives the Doctor’s name, location 
and Office Houss. He is highly indorsed. Send for his 
pook as above. Address lock box 2315, Boston, Mass. 
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CLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odieals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregutionalist, at a reduced rate. The post- 
age is prepaid in ail cases. Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed. 

The Century Magazime.........-seeseeree ree eee eens 43.6 

Harper’s Magazine.... 

Atlantic Monthly... 

Seribner’s Magazin 

Review of Reviews 

Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

American Agriculturist........-. 

Harper’s Weekly... 

ip Bazar... 

Public Opinion... 

Harper’s Young P' ran 6 

StoNICHOIAG ic cic et cinicnce cm ccm tei camerientateninnens 2.6 

Wide Awake eit 

Our Little OneS......... ccc see eer e cee e eet enn cnnenes 

Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly to 
the various offices, and our responsibility in the matter 
then ceases. 


a 

“Twas deaf for a year, caused by eatarrh in the 
head, but was perfectly cured by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla.”” H. HreKxs, Rochester, N. Y. 


ra 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 
BALTIMORE. WASHINGTON. NEW YORK. 
&. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 

178 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 


POSITIVELY FREE. 


Our Beautiful NEW CATALOGUE 
» Illustrated with, Colored Portraits, an 
wgiving full Particulars of all our famous 
u 


eaten ede allied OS on a 

7 ORCANS AND PIANOS. 

f eT Etat steerer Ls 
sti eres Sold for CASH or on EASY TERMS 

GSAS of PAYMENT to suit everybody. 
ORGANS $35.00. PIANOS $175.00. 
("SEND AT ONCE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Write Washington, 
‘e New Jersey. 


Dine hiya BEL FOUNDRY 


Goes 50 ELL 


FOR CHURCH SCHOOL. FIRE ALARM ac 
@ataloque with aug testimonials. Prices and terms FREE. 


£2. _MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. ¥., BELLS, 
For school c., also Chimey 


than half a centux! 
orlty over all others. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells 8@>Send for 
Catalogue. €. 8. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, O, 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 
CHIMES 
& PEGS 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
VicSHANE BELL POUNDEV. RALAIMORE, BD 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
19 Park Square, Boom 8, Opposite 
Providence Ki. RK. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodehng churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 

request so to do, 


| CHURCH 
, CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
to sell CARPETS foruse 
Wa) in CHURCHES at'man- 
ENV: \ ufacturers’ prices. We 

q i) solicit correspondence, 


SENS fie corevonce 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & 60, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sv8eu'se., Boston. 
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0 N 55000 
SOLD 

FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 

have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 


= Our targe 24.page 
Catalogue, profuse. 
wly illustrated, full 
Cof intormation on 


z 

‘ee the proper construc- i : i ity: 
oe’ ae Oe musical 3; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- 
© g& tion of Pianos and | tity) for vocal accompaniment. Pusabee con- 


Organs. Weshipon 
test trial, ask mo 
cashimn advance.sell 
on instalments, give 
greater value for 
the money thanany 
other manufacturer 
Send for this book 
at ence to 


structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. MoprraTs Prices. Rea- 
SONABLE TERMS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


BEETHOVEN ORGAN. CO,, BOSTON : 
WASHINGTON, N, Je 74.TREMONT S? . 
P. O. Box 726. NEW YORK 5 

92 FIFTHAVE. : 


——_ $$$ 


Uncle Sams 
Columbian Gift 


TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


The Government Gives — 
5.000.000 Souvenir Coims 
to the Worid’s Fair. 


Appropriate Gifts to friends this 


Columbian Year 


are these 


Columbian 
Haltf- 
Dollars. 


The World's Fair Authorities 


are gratified at the uni- 
versal interest in these Souvenir 
Coins as shown by the inflow of 
orders from all over the Union. 
Remember that the price of 
these coins is one dollar each— 
no more—no less. 


RB 4 


i a 


= 


\ Go to your nearest Bank and subscribe for as many coins 
How to Get as you need for your family and friends. These Sub- 
The Coins Agents of the World’s Columbian Exposition will give 
you their receipt for the money. There is no expense to you attending the distri- 
bution of the Souvenir Coins, as we send them to your local bank. If for 
any reason it is inconvenient for you to subscribe send Postoffice or Express 
Money Order or Registered Letter for as many coins as you wish with 
instructions how to send them to you, to 


TREASURER WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, — 
CHICAGO, ILLS. | 


Orders will be Filled in the Order in which they are Received. 


29 Decemer 1892. 


29 December 1892 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REY. DR. E. E. BLISS. 

Rev. Edwin E. Bliss, D.D., whose death at Con- 
stantiople was reported by cable last Friday, de- 
serves the grateful remembrance of all interested in 
the spiritual regeneration of the Turkish empire. 
During his forty-nine years of service he had seen 
the development from small beginnings of a work 
which is now a power throughout that empire, 
widely affecting the intellectual and religious life 
of all the nationalities forming its population. 
When he first went to Turkey not a Protestant 
church had been organized where are now more 
than a hundred. There was no high school where 
are now Christian schools and colleges for both 
young men and young women attended by more 
than a thousand pupils. A Christian literature is 
now in the hands of the people in all the principal 
languages spoken. Such are some of the conspicu- 
ous Changes which Dr. Bliss was influential in bring- 
ing about as a man of large Sympathies, generous 
aims, remarkable for his good judgment, sound 
sense and genial humor. So eminent was he in 
counsel and so wise in solving difficulties that arise 
sometimes even on missionary ground that some 
years ago, when he felt that in his feeble physical 
condition he ought no longer to remain in the field 
and burden with his support the treasury of the 
board, he was urged to stay for the sake of his pres- 
ence and personal influence in Constantinople. No 
one who has enjoyed his acquaintance can ever for- 
get the gentleness and sweetness of his Christian 
spirit, his kindly words and his genial smile. 

N. G. OC. 


——- 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Houghton, Mittin & Co. Boston. 
THE SONG OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLE, By Edna 
Dean Proctor. pp. 69. $5.00. 
Be che DRAKE. By S. W. Mitchell, LL.D. pp. 60. 
Tap Morner AND OTHER POEMS. ByS. W. Mitch- 
eli, LL.D. pp.69. $1.25. J 


; : Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

aes By Effie W. Merriman. pp. 303. 
ftoberts Brothers. Boston. 

THE CHOUANS. By Honoré de Balzac. pp. 383. $1.50. 


Tait, Sons & Co. New York. 
FUSE CONFESSION. By Hall Caine. pp. 177. 
Wo Is THE MAN? By J.S. Tait. 
THE SECRET OF NARCISSE. 
pp. 240. $1.00. 
A BATTLE AND A Boy. 
Pp. 285. $1.00. 
H.& J.B. Young & Co. 
A MERRY 
60 cents. 
THROUGH ALL THE CHANGING SCENES OF LIFE. 
By S.B. Gould. pp. 159. 60 cents. 
Srurm Curis. By Maud Carew. pp.128. 40 cents. 
Brentano's. New York. 
IN THE QUEEN’S NAVEE. By C. N. Robinson and 
John Leyland. pp. 382. $1.50. 


pp. 294. $1.25. 
By Edmund Gosse. 


By Blanche W. Howard. 


yew York. 
HEART. By H. May Poynter. pp. 157. 


COLLOQUIAL ITALIAN FOR TRAVELERS. By H. 
Swan. pp.107. 75 cents. 
The Century Co. New York. 
THE WINTER HOUR AND OTHER PoEmMs. By R.U. 


Johnson. pp. 87. $1.00. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
WvycLir. By Lewis Sargent. pp. 377. $1.50. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
PERCHANCE TO DREAM. By Margaret S. Briscoe. 
pp. 280. $1.25. 
Fowler & Wells Co. New York. 
THE WELL DRESSED WOMAN. By Helen G. Ecob. 
pp. 253. $1.25. 
- Charles E. Merrill & Co. New York. 
LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING. By 
John Ruskin, LL.D. pp. 256. $2.75. 
American Book Co. New York. 
THE COMEDY OF TwerLrTH Nigar. By William 
Shakespeare. pp.99. 20 cents. 
American Baptist Publication Society. 
phia. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST. pp.590. $2.00. 
Rufus C. Hartranft. Philadetphia. 
My THREE LEGGED STORY TELLER. By Adelaide 


* JOHN 


Philadel- 


Skeel. pp. 203. $1.00. 
Womaws Temperance Publishing Association. 
| Chicago. 
A’ WOMAN’S EVANGEL. By Eva K. Griffith. pp. 
296. $1.25. 
BriGHtT-Eyves. Arranged by Alice M. Guernsey. 
pp. 32. 


Searle & Gorton. Chicago. 
LETTERS TO A LITTLE GIRL. By Helen E.Starrett. 
pp. 155. $1.25. 
MAGAZINES. 


October. EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD.—NEW 
ENGLAND HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL REG- 
ISTER. ' i 

November. ANDOVER REVIEW. 

November-December. OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT 
STUDENT. 

December. NINETEENTH CENTURY.—FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW.—Music REVIEW.—OuUR DAY.—LEND A 
HAND.—ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED.—PREACHER’S.— 
PULPIT.—_ART JOURNAL.—CHARITIES REVIEW.— 
Two TALES.—ARTIST. 

January. PETERSON’s.—WORTHINGTON’S.—F RANK 

_ LESLIE’S.—SCRIBNER’S.—MISSIONARY REVIEW OF 
THE WORLD—ART.—GODEY’S. 


To California. 


Very important changes 
have recently been made in 
round trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer 
extraordinary inducements 
and facilities to intending 
travelers which cannot help 
but be to their advantage. 

For full particulars as to 
the new California arrange- 
ments, address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agt. 


Great Rock Island Route, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. 13. FARNswortn, G. E. Pass, Agt., 257 Broadway, 
New York. I. L. Loomis, N. E. Pass. Agt., 296 
Washington St., Boston, Mass, W.J. LeAuy, Pass. 
Agt. Mid. Dis. 111 So. 9th St., Phila., Pa. JAs. Gass, 
Tray. Pass. Agt., 40 Exchange Street, Buffaio, N. Y. 


Hotel “South Shore” 


For the accommodation of Christian People at the 
WORLD’S FAIR. 

Located on the shore of Lake Michigan, within seyen 

blocks of the Exposition. Convenient to all lines of 

transit. Appointments Complete. Rates Reasonable. ie- 


duced Rates to members of the Columbian Visitors’ Asso- 
ciation, Send for full information to 


COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATIGN 
Bort Building, Chicago. 


Ne AND HOLY LAND.—Excursion leaves Feb. 
4 and March 25 for Nile and Palestine. Send for 
“Tourist Gazette.” Ocean tickets by all lines. 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y., 
or 201 Washington St., Boston. 


DR. STRONGS SANTTARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. inter Sports. Massage, Electri- 
city, all baths and all remedial agents. New Turkish 
and Russian baths. Send for illustrated cireulayr, 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. 


electro-thermal and all hydropathic baths; 


Open fireplaces, sun parlor, electric bells, 
ney milk and cream. Open from October 


, New Jersey, 


Turkish, Roman, pine, salt, iron, sulphur, 
electricity in all its forms; massage. 
electric lights in all public rooms, Alder- 
1 to June 1, with or without treatment, 


Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


THE 
2s NORTHERN 


>2S2PACIFIC | 
>2S2RAILROAD 


PASSES OVER WHAT IS DESTINED TO BECOME THE RICHEST 
REGION WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


WONDERLAND °*& 


M4conw 


AND MOST PRODUCTIVE 
Wuen WILLIAM H. SEWARD IN 1860 


PROPHESIED THAT “THE ULTIMATE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES” 


WAS TO BE AT OR NEARST. PAUL, THE STATEMENT WAS BASED UPON THE FOREGOING FACT. 


AS IS RAISED ON THE P 
UNKNOWN IN THE WORLD. 


SUCH WHEA 
THE RANGE 


WHILE THE MOUNTAINS OF 


RAIRIES OF MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOTA IS 


OF MONTANA ARE ALMOST BOUNDLESS, ITS VALLEYS LARGE AND PRODUCTIVE, 


MonTrTANA AND IDAHO PRODUCE THE PRECIOUS FOR 


THE WORLD IN APPARENTLY UNLIMITED QUANTITIES. 


OF EASTERN 
FANCY. 


THE ORCHARD 
THE CITIE BEAR THE STAMP OF FUTURE 
FOR INVESTMENT 


o 


PASSED. 


AND WESTERN 


OF A SAFE, REMUNERATIVE CHARACTER THIS REGION 


WASHINGTON ARE AS YET EN THEIR IN- 


ALONG ITS LINE ARE LAID OUT ON A BROAD, COMPREHENSIVE PLAN, ARE PRO- 
GRESSIVE, PEOPLED BY A REFINED, CULTIVATED, ENERGETIC POPULATION AND 


GROWTH, WEALTH AND PERMANENCY. 


Is UNSUR- 


J. M. HANNAFORD 


General Traffic Manager 


ST. PAUL. MINN. 


CHARLES 8. FEE 


‘General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
S 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Fooa 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 


WHY THIS PATTERN? 


m\ 


If you could realize the hard-boiled pity 
with which the world contemplates your 
possession of an old-fashioned Sideboard, 
you would set yourself right on this one 
item of furnishing without delay. 

Now, granted that you need and will 
purchase a new Sideboard, the question 


arises, ‘‘ What is there about this particular |’ 


Sideboard that should make me choose it 
in preference to all others?”’ 

There are seyeral things. Stated broadly, 
it is the greatest Sideboard for the money 
in Boston. It is-a pattern which is priced 
three or four degrees below its proper class. 
For the same sum you cannot approach this 
result in any other pattern. 

Notice, for example, the size of the mirror, 
which is always an important contributor 
to the decorative effect. Or consider the 
drawer arrangement. Of course we have 
other patterns (over 350 by actual count), 
but if price is an object will you not try to 
see this style?? 


Paine’s Furniture C0, 


48 CANAL ST. {Se icine 


a 
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R. H. Stearns & Co., 


TREMONT ST. AND TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


Monday, Jan. 2, 1893, we begin our Creat 


Clearance Sales in 


TABLE PAMASK. 


Towels, Spreads, 


Blankets. 


COTTON UNDERWEAR, SKIRTS, CORSETS. 


PRINTED INDIA SILKS, 


WOOLEN DRESS COODS, 
CINCHAMS. 


Gloves, Hosiery, Underflannels. 


29 December 1892. 


Details had not been prepared when this paper went 


to press, but can be found in Boston Saturday Hvening 


“ Transcript,’ or Evening “ Journal” of Dec. 31, 1892. 


R. H. Stearns & Co. 


To the people who intend to buy 
Watches as Christmas presents, 
Greeting : 

Ask your jeweller to show you a Fahys 
Gold Filled watch case, and see if it is not 
‘as handsome as a solid gold one. He will 
tell you that it is just as durable, yes, 
and stronger, too. He will sell it to you for 
much Jess than the solid gold case and the 
one who receives the gift 


ence in cost into another present. 


will thank you for your 
wisdom in choosing, espec- 
ially if you put the differ- | 
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